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PREFACE 


Tue idea of preparing a new Dictionary of the Bible on critical lines for the 
benefit of all serious students, both professional and lay, was prominent in the 
mind of the many-sided scholar to whose beloved memory the 
present volume is inscribed. It is more than twelve years since 
Prof. Robertson Smith began to take steps towards realising this 
idea. As an academical teacher he had from the first been fully aware of the 
importance of what is known as Biblical Encyclopedia, and his own earliest 
contributions to the subject in the Eucyclopedia Britannica carry us as far back 
as to the year 1875. If for a very brief period certain untoward events arrested 
his activity in this direction, the loss of time was speedily made up, for seldom 
perhaps has there been a greater display of intellectual energy than is given in 
the series of biblical articles signed ‘W. R.S.’ which appeared in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica between 1875 and 1888. The reader who is interested in Bible 
study should not fail to examine the list, which includes among the longer articles 
BiBLE, CANTICLES, CHRONICLES, Davin, HEBREw Lanouacr, Hosea, JERv- 
“SALEM, JOEL, JupGES, Kines, Levires, MaALacui, Mrsstan, MIcaH, PHILIs- 
TINES, Priest, PROPHET, PSALMS, SACRIFICE, TEMPLE, TITHES, ZEPHANIAH ; 
and among the shorter, ANGEL, ARK, BAAL, DEcALoGuE, Evi, Eve, Haceal, 
LAMENTATIONS, MELCHIZEDEK, MoLocu, Nasat#ans, NAHUM, NAZARITE, NINE- 
VEH, OBADIAH, PARADISE, RUTH, SABBATH, SADDUCEES, SAMUEL, TABERNACLE, 
Vow. 

Nor should the students of our day overlook the service which this far- 
seeing scholar and editor rendered to the nascent conception of an zxternational 
biblical criticism by inviting the co-operation of foreign as well as English con- 
tributors. That names like those of Noldeke, Tiele, Wellhausen, Harnack, Schiirer, 
Gutschmid, Geldner, appeared side by side with those of well-known and honoured 
British scholars in the list of contributors to the Eucyclopedia was a guarantee of 
freedom from dangerous eccentricity, of comprehensiveness of view, of thorough- 
ness and accuracy of investigation. 

Such a large amount of material illustrative of the Bible, marked by unity 
of aim and consistency of purpose, was thus brought together that the Excyclope- 
dia Britannica became, inclusively, something not unlike an Encyclopedia Biblica. 
The idea then occurred to the editor and his publishers to republish, for the 
guidance of students, all that might be found to have stood the test of time, the 
lacune being filled up, and the whole brought up, as far as possible, to the high 
level of the most recent scholarship. It was not unnatural to wish for this; but 
there were three main opposing considerations. In the first place, there were 
other important duties which made pressing demands on the time and energy of 
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the editor. Next, the growing maturity of his biblical scholarship made him less 
and less disposed to acquiesce in provisional conclusions. And lastly, such con- 
stant progress was being made by students in the power of assimilating critical 
results that it seemed prudent to wait till biblical articles, thoroughly revised and 
recast, should have a good chance of still more deeply influencing the student world. 

The waiting-time was filled up, so far as other occupations allowed, by 
pioneering researches in biblical archzology, some of the results of which are 
admirably summed up in that fruitful volume entitled 7he Religion of the Semites 
(1889). More and more, Robertson Smith, like other contemporary scholars, 
saw the necessity of revising old work on the basis of a more critical, and, in a 
certain sense, more philosophical treatment of details. First of all, archzeological 
details had their share —and it was bound to be a large share — of this scholar’s 
attention. Then came biblical geography—a subject which had been brought 
prominently into notice by the zeal of English explorers, but seemed to need the 
collaboration of English critics. A long visit to Palestine was planned for the 
direct investigation of details of biblical geography, and though this could not be 
carried out, not a little time was devoted to the examination of a few of the more 
perplexing geographical problems and of the solutions already proposed (see ¢.g., 
APHEK, below, col. 191 f.). This care for accuracy of detail as a necessary pre- 
liminary to a revision of theories is also the cause of our friend’s persistent refusal 
to sanction the republication of the masterly but inevitably provisional article 
BrBLe in the Hxucyclopedia Britannica, to which we shall return later. The reader 
will still better understand the motive of that refusal if he will compare what 
is said on the Psalter in that article (1875) with the statements in the first edition 
of The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1880), in the Excyclopedia Britannica, 
article Psatms (1885), and in the second edition of Zhe Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church (1892). 

It is only just, however, to the true ‘begetter’ of this work to emphasise the 
fact that, though he felt the adequate realisation of his idea to be some way off, 
he lost no time in pondering and working out a variety of practical details —a 
task in which he was seconded by his assistant editor and intimate friend, Mr. 
J. S. Black. Many hours were given, as occasion offered, to the distribution of 
subjects and the preparation of minor articles. Some hundreds of these were 
drafted, and many were the discussions that arose as to various difficult practi- 
cal points, which have not been without fruit for the present work. 

In September 1892, however, it became only too clear to Prof. Smith that 
he was suffering from a malady which might terminate fatally after no very dis- 
tant term. The last hope of active participation in his long-cherished scheme of 
a Bible Dictionary had well-nigh disappeared, when one of the present editors, 
who had no definite knowledge of Prof. Smith’s plan, communicated to this friend 
of many years’ standing his ideas of what a critical Bible Dictionary ought to be, 
and inquired whether he thought that such a project could be realised. Prof. 
Smith was still intellectually able to consider and pronounce upon these ideas, 
and gladly recognised their close affinity to his own. Unwilling that all the 
labour already bestowed by him on planning and drafting articles should be lost, 
he requested Prof. Cheyne to take up the work which he himself was compelled 
to drop, in conjunction with the older and more intimate friend already mentioned. 
Hence the combination of names on the title-page. The work is undertaken by the 
editors as a charge from one whose parting message had the force of a command. 
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Such is the history of the genesis of the Excyclopedia Brblica, which is the 
result primarily of a fusion of two distinct but similar plans —a fusion desired by 
Prof. Robertson Smith himself, as the only remaining means of 
realising adequately his own fundamental ideas. With regard to 
details, he left the editors entirely free, not from decline of physical 
strength, but from a well-grounded confidence that religion and the Bible were 
not less dear to them than to himself, and that they fully shared his own uncom- 
promisingly progressive spirit. The Bible Dictionary which he contemplated was 
no mere collection of useful miscellanea, but a survey of the contents of the Bible, 
as illuminated by criticism —a criticism which identifies the cause of religion 
with that of historical truth, and, without neglecting the historical and archzo- 
logical setting of religion, loves best to trace the growth of high conceptions, 
the flashing forth of new intuitions, and the development of noble personalities, 
under local and temporal conditions that may often be, to human eyes, most 
adverse. The importance of the newer view of the Bible to the Christian com- 
munity, and the fundamental principles of the newer biblical criticism, have been 
so ably and so persuasively set forth by Prof. Robertson Smith in his Lectures 
that his fellow-workers may be dispensed from repeating here what he has said so 
well already. ‘There remaineth yet very much land to be possessed.’ Let us 
assume, then, that the readers of this Excyclopedza, whatever be their grade of 
knowledge or sphere of work, are willing to make an effort to take this widely 
extended land in possession. 

Every year, in fact, expands the narrow horizons which not so long ago 
limited the aspirations of the biblical scholar. It is time, as Prof. Robertson 
Smith thought, to help students to realise this, and to bring the standard books on 
which they rely more up to date. It may seem hopeless to attempt this with an 
alphabetically arranged encyclopedia, which necessarily involves the treatment 
of subjects in an isolated way. By an elaborate system of cross references, 
however, and by interspersing a considerable number of comprehensive articles 
{such as, in Part I., Apocatypric LirERATURE, Caintres, Dracon), it has 
been sought to avoid the danger of treating minute details without regard to 
their wider bearings. Many of the minor articles, too, have been so constructed 
as to suggest the relation of the details to the larger wholes. Altogether the 
minor articles have, one ventures to hope, brought many direct gains to biblical 
study. Often the received view of the subject of a ‘minor article’ proved to be 
extremely doubtful, and a better view suggested itself. Every endeavour has 
been used to put this view forward in a brief and yet convincing manner, without 
occupying too much space and becoming too academic in style. The more com- 
prehensive articles may here and there be found to clash with the shorter articles. 
Efforts, however, have been made to mitigate this by editorial notes in both 
classes of articles. 

It will also doubtless be found that on large questions different writers have 
sometimes proposed different theories and hypotheses. The sympathies of the 
editors are, upon the whole, with what is commonly known as ‘advanced’ criticism, 
not simply because it is advanced, but because such criticism, in the hands of a 
resourceful scholar, takes account of facts, both literary and archzeological, which 
the criticism of a former generation overlooked or treated superficially. They 
have no desire, however, to ‘boycott’ moderate criticism, when applied by a critic 
who, either in the form or in the substance of his criticism, has something original 
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to say. An ‘advanced’ critic cannot possibly feel any arrogance towards his 
more ‘moderate’ colleague, for probably he himself held not very long ago 
views resembling those which the ‘moderate’ critic holds now, and the latter 
may find his precautionary tests end in his adopting, as nearer approximations 
to truth, views that now seem to him difficult. Prof. Robertson Smith’s views of 
ten years ago, or more, may, at the present day, appear to be ‘ moderate’ criti- 
cism; but when he formulated them he was in the vanguard of critics, and 
there is no reason to think that, if he had lived, and devoted much ot his time 
to biblical criticism, his ardour would have waned, and his precedence passed to 
others. 

There are, no doubt, some critical theories which could not consistently have 
been represented in the present work; and that, it may be remarked, suggests 
one of the reasons why Prof. Robertson Smith’s early Encyclopedia Britannica 
article, BrsLe, could not have been republished, even by himself. When he wrote 
it he was still not absolutely sure about the chronological place of P (Priestly 
Code). He was also still under the influence of the traditional view as to the 
barrenness and unoriginality of the whole post-exilic period. Nor had he faced 
the question of the post-exilic redaction of the prophetic writings. The funda- 
mental principles of biblical criticism, however, are assumed throughout that fine 
article, though for a statement of these we must turn to a more mature production 
of his pen. See, for example, The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, pp. 16 
FF (cp ist ed. pp. 24 #), and notice especially the following paragraph on p. 17:— 

‘ Ancient books coming down to us from a period many centuries before the invention of 
printing have necessarily undergone many vicissitudes. Some of them are preserved only in 
imperfect copies made by an ignorant scribe of the dark ages. Others have been disfigured by 
editors, who mixed up foreign matter with the original text. Very often an important book 
jell altogether out of sight for a long time, and when tt came to light again all knowledge of its 
origin was gone, for old books did not generally have title-pages and prefaces. And, when 
such a nameless roll was again brought into notice, some half-informed reader or transcriber 
was not unlikely to give tt a new title of his own devising, which was handed down thereafter 
as if tt had been original. Or again, the true meaning and purpose of a book often became 
obscure in the lapse of centuries, and led to false interpretations. Once more, antiquity has 
handed down to us many writings which are sheer forgeries, ike some of the Apocryphal books, 
or the Sibylline oracles, or those famous Epistles of Phalaris, which formed the subject of 
Bentley's great critical essay. In all such cases the historical critic must destroy the received 
view, in order to establish the truth. He must review doubtful titles, purge aut interpolations, 
expose forgeries ; but he does so only to manifest the truth, and exhibit the genuine remains of 
antiquity tn their real character. A book that ts really old and really valuable has nothing to 
Jear from the critic, whose labours can only put its worth in a clearer light, and establish its 
authority on a surer basis. 


The freedom which Prof. Robertson Smith generously left to his successors 
has, with much reluctance, yet without hesitation, on the part of the editors, been 
exercised in dealing with the articles which he wrote for the Lucyclopedia 
Britannica. The editors are well assured that he would have approved their 
conduct in this respect. Few scholars, indeed, would refrain from rewriting, to a 
large extent, the critical articles which they had produced some years previously ; 
and this, indeed, is what has been done by several contributors who wrote biblical 
articles for the former Encyclopzdia. The procedure of those who have revised 
our friend’s articles has in fact been as gentle and considerate as possible. Where 
these articles seemed to have been destined by himself for some degree of per- 
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manence, they have been retained, and carefully revised and brought up to date. 
Some condensation has sometimes been found necessary. The original articles 
were written for a public very imperfectly imbued with critical principles, whereas 
now, thanks to his own works and to those of other progressive scholars, Bible 
students are much more prepared than formerly to benefit by advanced teaching. 
There is also a certain amount of new material from Prof. Smith’s pen (in two or 
three cases consisting of quotations from the MS of the second and third courses 
of Burnett Lectures), but much less, unfortunately, than had been expected. 

Freedom has also been used in taking some fresh departures, especially in 
two directions — viz., in that of textual criticism of the Old Testament, and in that 
of biblical archeology. The object of the editors has been, with the assistance 
of their contributors, not only to bring the work up to the level of the best 
published writings, but, wherever possible, to carry the subjects a little beyond 
the point hitherto reached in print. Without the constant necessity of investi- 
gating the details of the text of the Old Testament, it would be hard for any one 
to realise the precarious character of many details of the current biblical arche- 
ology, geography, and natural history, and even of some not unimportant points 
in the current Old Testament theology. Entirely new methods have not indeed 
been applied; but the methods already known have perhaps been applied with 
somewhat more consistency than before. With regard to archeology, such a 
claim can be advanced only to a slight extent. More progress perhaps has been 
made of late years in the field of critical archeology than in that of textual criti- 
cism. All, therefore, that was generally necessary was to make a strong effort 
to keep abreast of recent archeological research both in Old Testament and in 
New Testament study. 

The fulness of detail with which the data of the Versions have been given 
may provoke some comment. Experience has been the guide of the editors, and 
they believe that, though in the future it will be possible to give these data in a 
more correct, more critical, and more condensed form, the student is best served 
at present by being supplied as fully as possible with the available material. It 
may also be doubted by some whether there is not too much philology. Here, 
again, experience has directed the course to be pursued. In the present transi- 
tional stage of lexicography, it would have been undesirable to rest content with 
simply referring to the valuable new lexicons which are now appearing, or have 
already appeared. 

With regard to biblical theology, the editors are not without hope that they 
have helped to pave the way for a more satisfactory treatment of that important 
subject which is rapidly becoming the history of the movement of religious life and 
thought within the Jewish and the Christian church (the phrase may be inaccurate, 
but is convenient). Systems of Prophetic, Pauline, Petrine, Johannine theology 
have had their day; it is perhaps time that the Bible should cease to be regarded 
as a storehouse of more or less competing systems of abstract thought. Unfor- 
tunately the literary and historical criticism of the New Testament is by no means 
as far advanced as that of the Old Testament. At no very distant date a real 
history of the movement of religious life and thought in the earlier period may 
be possible. For such a history for the later period we shall have to wait longer, 
if we may infer anything from the doubtless inevitable defects of the best existing 
handbook of New Testament theology, that of the able veteran critic, H. J. Holtz- 
mann. The editors of the present work are keenly interested in the subject at 
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present called ‘ Biblical Theology’; but, instead of attempting what is at present 
impossible, they have thought it better to leave some deficiencies which future 
editors will probably find it not difficult to supply. They cannot, however, con- 
clude this section without a hearty attestation of the ever-increasing love for the 
Scriptures which critical and historical study, when pursued in a sufficiently com- 
prehensive sense, appears to them to produce. The minutest details of biblical 
research assume a brightness not their own when viewed in the light of the great 
truths in which the movement of biblical religion culminates. May the reader find 
cause to agree withthem! This would certainly have been the prayerful aspira- 
tion of the beloved and Jamented scholar who originated this Encyclopedia. 

To the contributors of signed articles, and to those who have revised and 
brought up to date the articles of Prof. Robertson Smith and other deceased 
scholars, it may seem almost superfluous to render thanks for the 
help they have so generously given. It constitutes a fresh bond 
between scholars of different countries and religious communions 
which is surely of happiest augury. But the special services of the various mem- 
bers of the editorial staff require specific acknowledgment, which the editors have 
much pleasure in making. Mr. Hope W. Hogg became a contributor to the 
Encyclopedia Biblica in 1894, and in 189§ became a regular member of the edito- 
rial staff. To his zeal, energy, and scholarship the work has been greatly indebted 
in every direction. Mr. Stanley A. Cook joined the staff in 1896, and not only 
has contrikuted various signed articles, which to the editors appear to give promise 
of fine work in the future, but also has had a large share in many of those that are 
of composite authorship and unsigned. Mr. Maurice A. Canney joined the staff 
in 1898; he also has contributed signed articles, and has been eminently helpful 
in every way, especially in the reading of the proofs. Finally, the editors desire 
to acknowledge their very special obligations to the Rev. Henry A. Redpath, M.A., 
editor of the Concordance to the Septuagint, who placed his unrivalled experience 
at their disposal by controlling all the proofs at a certain stage with special 
reference to the LXX readings. 
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IF in what was written more than three years ago by way of preface to the 
Encyclopedia Biblica any modification were to be thought desirable, it would 
chiefly perhaps be in the sentences devoted. to the immediate prospects of 
Biblical Theology. It is becoming more and more obvious that the yearly 
advancing study of the apocryphal and apocalyptic Jewish literature is destined 
to have considerable effect within the near future on the treatment of the 
religious ideas of both parts of our Bible. Nor can we doubt that the progress 
now being made in the investigation of the early Christian literature will also 
turn to the advantage of the Biblical Theology of the New Testament. It is on 
this ground that the editors have ventured to include in Vols. III. and IV. 
a number of introductory and descriptive articles connected with this new 
subject. To meet a possible objection, it may perhaps be added that the 
researches into the original text of the Old Testament with which the name of 
one of the editors is specially connected are by no means necessarily unfavour- 
able to the study of Old Testament Theology. For even if the religious contents 
of parts of the Old Testament in their original form should turn out to be 
somewhat less rich and varied than is agreeable to traditional ideas, yet the text 
in its present form, even if not the original, has an independent right of existence, 
and the interpretation put upon this text by Jewish and early Christian students 
deserves the most respectful attention. The Old Testament was surely not a 
dead book to the Jews of the great post-exilic age, but was full of light, and 
susceptible of the most varied and edifying adaptations. At the same time, the 
historical student may justly cherish the hope that by the researches into the 
underlying text of precious passages in psalms and prophecies (not to add, 
narratives) which have just now been referred to, the course of historical develop- 
ment may become more comprehensible than it has hitherto been, while those 
who have the best of all enthusiasms—the enthusiasm for religion—will be 
stirred up to more and more admiration of the wonderful dealings of God in the 
religious training of that Israel within Israel to which the Christian church is 
under perpetual obligations. The Editors would also take this opportunity 
of expressing a natural regret that the discovery of the ‘oldest code of Jaws in 
the world,’ that promulgated by Hammurabi king of Babylon (2285-2242 B.c.), 
and disinterred in Dec. 1901—Jan. 1902 by M. J. de Morgan on the site of 
the ancient Susa, was not made a year or two earlier. This code is the most 
valuable single contribution of recent years to that study of ancient Semitic laws 
and usages with which the name of Robertson Smith is specially connected, 
and will not only throw fresh light on the legal codes of the Israelites, but 
also give a fresh impetus to the critical study of the Hebrew origives. On all 
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accounts they are sorry not to have been able to make this new find helpful to 
the readers of the Encyclopedia. 

To attempt any discussion of the criticisms, whether favourable or adverse, 
which have been made upon the methods employed or results set forth in the 
Encyclopedia would manifestly be out of place here. Other opportunities will 
occur; and time, too, will doubtless exercise its mellowing and _ reconciling 
influence. It may even be hoped that the confusing practice of denominating 
some critics super-naturalistic, others naturalistic, some critics sober and safe, 
others extravagant and unsafe, may soon pass away in the light of a fuller com- 
prehension of the meaning of critical results, the complexity of critical problems, 
and the variety of legitimate and necessary critical methods. There are 
some other things of a more general nature which the editors would fain say in 
all simplicity and earnestness, but they prefer to ask leave to quote a passage 
from Dr. Hort’s lutroduction to the now famous edition of the New Testament 
by himself and Bishop Westcott, with the spirit of which they are in deepest 
sympathy, and the expressions of which, especially in the closing sentences, they 
can heartily adopt as their own. 


‘ Tt only remains to express an earnest hope that whatever labour we have been allowed to 
contribute towards the ascertainment of the truth of the letter may also be allowed, in ways 
which must for the most part be invisible to ourselves, to contribute towards strengthening, 
correcting, and extending human apprehension of the larger truth of the spirit. Others 
assuredly in due time will prosecute the task with better resources of knowledge and skill, and 
amend the faults and defects of our processes and results. To be faithful to such light as could 
be enjoyed in our own day was the utmost that we could desire. How far we have fallen short 
of this standard, we are well aware: yet we are bold to say that none of the shortcomings are 
due to lack of anxious and watchful sincerity. An impliat confidence in all truth, a keen sense 
of its variety, and a deliberate dread of shutting out truth as yet unknown are no security 
against some of the wandering lights that are apt to beguile a critic; but, in so far as they are 
obeyed, they at least quench every inclination to guide criticism into delivering such testimony as 
may be to the supposed advantage of truth already inherited or acquired. Critics of the Bible, 
if they have been taught by the Bible, are unable to forget that the duty of guileless workman- 
ship is never superseded by any other, 


In conclusion, the Editors desire anew to express their gratitude for the in- 
valuable services of the members of the editorial staff—Messrs. Hogg, Cook, and 
Canney—which have been continued with unabated zeal to the termination of 
the work; as also, their great indebtedness to Dr. Redpath for having read the 
proofs with a special reference to the readings of the LXX. In connection with 
the maps their thanks are due not only to the authors of various articles to which 
these relate, but also to Prof. Max Miiller, particularly for help in the preparation 
of the map of Syria according to the Egyptian monuments, to Col. Billerbeck for 
two maps of Syria according to cuneiform documents, and in a very special 
degree to Mr. (now Prof.) Hogg, who has throughout eupenniends¢ the whole 
map-work in the Encyclopedia, including the indexing. 


T. K. ¢. 
J. SB. 
27th March, 1903. 


GENERAL EXPLANATIONS 


Tue labour that has been bestowed on even minor matters in the preparation of this Excyclopedia 
seemed to be warranted by the hope that it might be found useful as a students’ handbook. Its 
convenient use will be facilitated by attention to the principles that have been adopted in regard to 
the following matters. 

1, Classes of Articles.-— The following notes will give a general idea what the reader may 
expect to find and where to Jook for it: — 

i. Proper Names.— Every proper name in the Old and the New Testament canons and the 
OT Apocrypha (Authorised Version or Revised Version, text or margin) is represented by an 
article-heading in Clarendon type, the substantive article being usually given under the name as 
found in the AV text. The printing of Adoraim, on the same line as Apora (col. 71), and 
Adullamite, three lines below ADULLAM (col. 73), in bold black type, are examples of a means of 
saving space. 

ii. Books. — Every book in the OT and the NT canons and the OT Apocrypha is discussed 
in a special article —e.g., Acts, Chronicles, Deuteronomy. The ‘Song of Solomon’ is dealt with 
under the title CANTICLES, and the last book in the NT under APOCALYPSE. 

iti. General Articles. —With the view, amongst other things, of securing the greatest pos- 
sible brevity, many matters have been treated in general articles, the minor headings being dealt 
with concisely by the help of cross-references. Such general articles are: Apr (NAMES WITH), 
AGRICULTURE, APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, APOCRYPHA, ARMY, BAKEMEATS, BirDs, BREAD, 
CAINITES, CANON, CATTLE, CHARIOT, CHRONOLOGY, CiTy; CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, HOLY AND 
PROFANE; COLOURS, CONDUITS AND RESERVOIRS, COOKING AND COOKING UTENSILS, CUTTINGS 
OF THE FLESH, DISPERSION, DIVINATION, DREssS. 

iv. Other Subjects. — The following are examples of other important headings :—- ADAM AND 
EVE, ANGEL, ANTICHRIST, ASHERAH, AZAZEL, BABEL (TOWER OF), BEHEMOTH AND LEVIATHAN, 
BLESSINGS AND CURSINGS, CALF (GOLDEN), CHERUB, CHRISTIAN (NAME OF), CIRCUMCISION, 
Community oF Goops, CouNcIL OF JERUSALEM, COVENANT, CREATION, DANCE, DECALOGUE, 
DELUGE, DEMONS, DRAGON. 

v. Things.— The Encyclopedia Biblica is professedly a dictionary of things, not words, and 
a great effort has been made to adhere rigidly to this principle. Even where at first sight the rule 
seems to have been neglected, it will generally be found that this is not really the case. The 
only way to tell the English reader what has to be told about (¢.g.) CHAINs is to distinguish the 
various things that are called, or should have been called, ‘chain’ in the English Version, and 
refer him to the articles where they are dealt with. 

vi. Mere Cross-references (see above, 1,i.; and below, 2). 

2. Method of Cross-References.-——A very great deal of care has been bestowed on the 
cross-references, because only by their systematic use could the necessary matter be adequately 
dealt with within the limits of one volume. These references have made possible a conciseness 
that is not attained at the expense of incompleteness, repetition of the same matter under different 
headings being reduced to a minimum. For this reason the articles have been prepared, not in 
alphabetical order, but simultaneously in all parts of the alphabet, being thereafter worked up 
together constantly and kept up to date. The student may be assured, therefore, that the cross- 
references have not been inserted at random; they have always been verified. If any should be 
found to be unwarranted (no such is known), it must be because it has been found necessary, after 
the reference was made, to remove something from the article named to another article. Tho 
removed matter will no doubt be represented by a cross-reference. 

The method of reference employed is as follows : — 

i. Identification of Article. (a) Long Names.—To save space long headings have beer 
curtailed in citations — e.g, APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE is cited as APOCALYPTIC. 
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(6) Synonymous Articles. — Persons or places of the same name are ranged as 1, 2, 3, etc. 
(Arabic numerals), under a common heading and cited accordingly. In other cases (and even in 
the former case when, as in ADNAH in col. 67, one English spelling represents different Hebrew 
spellings), the articles usually have separate headings, in which case they are cited as i, ii., iii., etc. 
(Roman numerals), although they are not so marked. Usually geographical articles precede bio- 
graphical, and persons precede books. Thus SAMUEL i., 2 is the second person called Samuel ; 
SAMUEL ii. is the article SAMUEL, Books oF. If a wrong number should be found the explanation 
will be not that it was not verified, but that the article referred to is one of a very smal! number in 
which the original order of synonymous articles had to be changed: the precautions always taken in 
such circumstances must have failed in this case. Thus the BERED referred to in the article ALUSH 
is now BERED i., I, not, as is stated in the earlier impressions, BERED ii., I. 

li. /ndication of Place in Article Cited, — Articles of any length are divided into numbered 
sections ($§ I, 2, etc.) indicated by insets containing a descriptive word or phrase. As con- 
venience of reference is the great aim, the descriptive phrases are limited to, at most, three or 
four words, and the sections are numbered consecutively. Logical subordination of sections, 
therefore, cannot appear. Divisions larger than sections are sometimes indicated in the text by 
I., Il., etc., and subdivisions of sections by letters and numbers (a, 6, ¢; a, B, y; i, li, Hi). 
References like (BENJAMIN, § 9, ii. 8) are freely used. Most of the large articles (¢.g., APOCALYPTIC 
LITERATURE, CHRONOLOGY) have prefixed to them a table of contents. 

iii. Manner of Citation.~-The commonest method is (see Davin, § 11, [¢] ii.). Ezra (9.u,, 
ii. § g) means the article EzRA-NEHEMIAH, Book oF, § 9. Sometimes, however, the capitals or 
the ¢g.v. may be dispensed with. CHAarNs printed in small capitals in the middle of an article 
would mean that there is an article on that term, but that it hardly merits ¢.v. from the present 
point of view. In articles (generally on RV names) that are mere cross-references g.v. is generally 
omitted; so, ¢.g., in ABADIAS in col. 3. 

3. Typographical Devices, i. Size of Type.— (a) Letters.— Two sizes of type are used, 
and considerable care has been devoted to the distribution of the small-type passages. Usually 
the general meaning of an article can be caught by reading simply the large-type parts. The 
small-type passages generally contain such things as proofs of statements, objections, more techni- 
cal details. In these passages, and in footnotes and parentheses, abbreviations (see below, p. 
xviii #.), which are avoided as much as possible elsewhere, are purposely used. (4) Mumbers. — 
Two sizes of Arabic numerals are used. (Note that the smallest 6 and 8 are a different shape from 
the next larger 6 and 8.) In making references, when only the volume is given, it is usually cited 
by a Roman number. Pages are cited by Arabic numbers except where (as is often the case) 
pages of a preface are marked with Roman numbers. When numbers of two ranks are required, 
two sizes of Arabic numbers (5 ;) are used whether the reference be to book and chapter, volume 
and page, or section and line. If three ranks are needed, Roman numbers are prefixed (v. 5 5). 

li. /takics. — Italic type is much used in citing foreign words. In geographical articles, as a 
rule, the printing of a modern place-name in italics indicates that the writer of the article identifies 
it with the place under discussion. For the significance of the different kinds of type in the map 
of Assyria see the explanations at the foot of the map. On the two kinds of Greek type see 
below, 4 ii. (4). On the Greek MS D as distinguished from D, see below, 4 ii. a. 

iii, Sweadl Capitals. —Small Roman capitals are used in two ways: (1) in giving the equiva- 
lent in RV for the name in AV, or vice versa, and (2) in giving a cross-reference (see above, Q iii.). 
On the use of small italic capitals see below, 4 ii. 2. 

iv. Symbols.—(a) Index Figures.—\n ‘almost always® clear, the 6 indicates footnote 6. 
In ‘Introd. the 6 means sixth edition. On the 2 in ‘D,’ etc. see below, p. xviii. ff. 

(6) Asterisk. —B* means the original scribe of codex B. If the Egyptian dode¢ were printed 
*dobet the * would mark the word as hypothetical in form (¢.g., uncertain vocalisation). v. 5x means 
v. § (partly). 

(c) Dagger. — A dagger ¢ is used to indicate that all the passages where a word occurs are 
cited. The context must decide whether the English word or the original is meant. 

(d) Sign of Equality.‘ AALAR, 1 Esd. 5 36 AV = Ezra 2 59 IMMER, i.," means that the two 
verses quoted are recensions of the same original, and that what is called Aalar in the one is 
called Immer in the other, as will be explained in the first of the articles entitled IMMER. 

(2) Sign of Parallelism. —\| is the adjective corresponding to the verb =. Thus: ‘ Aalar of 
1 Esd. 5 36 AV appears as Immer in || Ezra 2 g9.’ || also denotes Hebrew ‘parallelism.’ See, e.g., 
CLEAN and UNCLEAN, § I (3)- 

(f) Other devices. —-’99 means 1899. 1 Ch. 6 8 [66] means that verse 81 in the English 
version represents that numbered 66 in Hebrew texts. ./ is used to indicate the ‘root’ of a 
word. 
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v. Punctuation. — As a rule commas are not used between citations, thus: 2K. Gates Is. 21 7. 
Commas are omitted and semicolons or colons inserted whenever ambiguity seems thus to be 
avoided —¢.g., the father Achbor [1] is called ‘Father of Baal-hanan (1) king of Edom,’ and the 
son Baal-hanan [1] is called ‘ben Achbor [1]; one of the kings of Edom.’ 

4. Text-Critical Apparatus. — As all sound investigation must be based, not on the ancient 
texts as they lie before the student, but on what he believes to be the nearest approach he can make 
to their original reading, the soundness of every text is weighed, and if need be, discussed, before 
it is used in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 

i. Traditional Original Text. — In quoting the traditional Hebrew text the editions of Baer 
and of Ginsburg have been relied on as a rule; similarly in the case of the New Testament, the 
texts of Tischendorf and of Westcott and Hort. 

ii. Evidence of Versions. — The Vulgate (ed. Heyse-Tischendort }, the Syriac (ed. Lee, and 
London Polygiott; for the Apocrypha, Lagarde and the minor Greek versions (Field, Hexapia ; 
Hatch-Redpath, Concordance) have been quoted quite freely; the testimony of the Septuagint has 
been attended to on every point. 

In exceptional cases ‘Holmes and Parsons’ has been consulted; ordinarily Swete’s manual 
edition (including the variants) and Lagarde’s Pars Prior have been considered sufficient. In 
general (for the main exception see next paragraph) only variations of some positive interest or im- 
portance have been referred to. Almost invariably a quotation from the LXX is followed by sym- 
bols indicating the authorities cited (thus vsot [BAL]). This does not necessarily imply that in 
some other MS or MSS a different reading is found; it is simply a guarantee that Swete’s digest of 
readings and Lagarde have both been consulted. The formula [BAL], or @**% standing alone 
means that the editors found no variant in Swete or Lagarde to report. In the parts, therefore, 
where Swete cites 8 or other MSS as well as BA, BAL jnchades them unless the context indicates 
otherwise. When BAL stands alone the meaning is everywhere the same; it is a summary report 
of agreement in Swete and Lagarde. 

Proper names have been felt to demand special treatment; the aim has been to give under 
each name the readings of Lagarde and all the variants of BXA as cited in Swete. The com- 
monest, or a common, form for each witness is given at the head of the article, and this is followed 
at once or in the course of the article by such variants as there are. Where all the passages con- 
taining a given name are cited in the article, the apparatus of Greek readings (as in Swete and 
Lagarde) may be considered absolutely complete. In other cases, completeness, though aimed at, 
has not been found possible. 

The distinction between declinable and indeclinable forms has generally been observed ; but 
different cases of the same declinable form have not as a rule (never in the case of common nouns) 
been taken note of. Where part of one name has been -joined in the LXX to the preceding or suc- 
ceeding name, the intruding letters have usually been given in square brackets, though in some very 
obvious cases they may have been ignored. 

When MSS differ only in some giving « and others giving e this is indicated concisely thus : 
‘aBea [B], aBia [AL], becomes ‘aB[e]ia [BAL].’ Similarly, -r., -r7. becomes -f{7]r. 

Much care has been bestowed on the readings, and every effort has been made to secure the 
highest attainable accuracy. Naturally the Hatch-Redpath Concordance to the Septuagint has 
been freely used. As has been already stated, however (p. xii), the Zvcyclopedia Biblica has also 
had the benefit of Dr. Redpath’s personal help. Unfortunately, misprints and other inaccuracies — 
inaccuracies sometimes appearing for the first time after the last proof reading — are especially liable 
to occur in a work of this kind. Corrections of errors, however minute, addressed .to the publishers, 
will always be gratefully received. 

Some typographical] details require to be explained : — 

(2) In giving proper names, initial capitals, breathings, and accents are dispensed with; they 
were unknown in the oldest MSS (cp Swete, vol. 1 p. xiii 2). 

(4) The Greek readings at the head of an article are given in uncials, and the Vulgate read- 
ings in small italic capitals; elsewhere ordinary type is used. 

(c) The first Greek reading is given in full; all others are abbreviated as much as possible. 
Letters suppressed at the beginning of a word are represented by a dash, letters at the end by a 
period. In every case the abbreviated form is to be completed by reference to the Greek form 
immediately preceding, whether that is given in full or not. Thus, eg., ‘aBeAcarrap, B. ... tri, 
strev, Bedroa’! means ‘aPedrcarrep, Beroartiyz, Bercarreyv, Bedroa.’ That is to say, the 
abbreviated form repeats a letter (or if necessary more) of the form preceding. Two exceptions 
are sometimes made. The dash sometimes represents the wole of the preceding form —e.g., in 


2 ¢ Berga.’ with a period, as it stood in early impressions of the art, ABEL-SHITTIM, would mean BeAcarrew. 
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cases like aPia, -; —and one letter has sometimes been simply substituted for another: ¢.¢., v for 
jin eu, -v. These exceptions can hardly lead to ambiguity. 

(2) The following are the symbols most frequently quoted from Swete's digest with their 
meaning : — 


* = original scribe. D =testimony of the Grabe-Owen collation of D 
1 = his own corrections. before D was partly destroyed (see Swete, 
a,b, ¢ = other correctors. vol. I p. xxiv). : 

ab = = first corrector confirmed by second, Dsil = readings inferred from the collation e si/entio. 

a? b? —a orb. Ne-* =a corrector of & belonging to the 7th cent. (Sw., 
a? b = b, perhaps also a, vol. 2 p. viii; cp vol. 1 p. xxi). 

a(vid) = prob. a. xc> = corrector of N°-* or 8*; see Sw., vol. 2 p. viii, 
avid =a, if it be a dena fide correction at all. N¢° =corrector of N-@ or N*; see Sw., vol. 1 p. xxi. 


Bedit = B as in Vercellone and Cozza's facsimile ed. 
(e) The following are the MSS most commonly cited : — 


&  Sinaiticus (cp Swete, vol. 1 p. xx). F Cod. Ambrosianus (Swete, vol. 1 p. xxvi), 
A Alexandrinus (Swete, vol. 1 p. xxii). 87 Cod. Chisianus (Swete, vol. 3 p. xii). 
B_ Vaticanus (Swete, vol. 1 p. xvii). Syr. Cod. Syro-Hexaplaris Ambrosianus (Swete, vol. 3 
* C€ Cod, Ephraemi Syri rescriptus Parisiensis p. xiii}. 

(Swete, vol. 2 p. xiii}. V_ Cod. Venetus (= 23, Parsons; Swete, vol. 3 p, xiv). 
D Cod. Cottonianus Geneseos (Swete, vol.1 p. | Q Cod. Marchalianus (Swete, vol. 3 p. vii). 

xxiii). T Cod. rescriptus Cryptoferratensis (Swete, vol. 3 
E Cod. Bodleianus Geneseos (Sw., vol. 1 p. xxvi). p. ixf). 


5. Proper Name Articles.— Proper name articles usually begin thus. The name is followed 
by a parenthesis giving (1) the original; (2) when necessary, the number of the section in the 
general article NAMES where the name in question is discussed or cited; (3) a note on the ety- 
mology or meaning of the (personal) name with citation of similar names; (4) the readings of 
the versions (see above, 4 ii.). See for an example Aaron. The Hebrew ‘ben’ (‘b.’), ‘son 
of, ‘b’ne,’ ‘sons of’ is often used, partly for brevity and to avoid certain ambiguities (see 
above, 3 v.) and partly because of its indefinite meaning. 

6. Geographical Articles,— The interpretation of place-names is discussed in the article 
NaMEs. The maps that are issued with Volume I. are the district of Damascus, the environs of 
Babylon, and ‘Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia’ (between cols. 352 and 353}. The last-mentioned 
is mainly designed to illustrate the non-Palestinian geography of the Old Testament. It is made 
use of to show the position of places outside of Palestine mentioned in Volume I. wh'ch happen to 
fall within its bounds. 

In all maps biblical names are assigned to sites only when the article discussing the question 
regards the identification as extremely probable (the degree of probability must be learned from the 
article). 

The following geographical terms are used in the senses indicated : — 


Der, deir, ‘monastery.’ Khirbet-( Kh.), ‘ruins of —. 

Haj(7), ‘ pilgrimage to Mecca.’ Nahr (N.), ‘river.’ 

Sebel (J.),‘ mountain.’ Teil,‘ mound’ (often containing ruins), 

Kefr, Kafr,‘ village.’ Wadi (W.), ‘ valley,’ ‘ torrent-course.’ 

Khan,‘ caravanserai,’ Weli, wely, ‘Mohammedan saint,’ ‘ saint’s tomb.’ 


7. Transliteration, ete. — Whilst the Lxcyclofedia Biblica is meant for the student, other 
readers have constantly been kept in view. Hence the frequent translation of Hebrew and other 
words, and the transliteration of words in Semitic languages. In certain cases transliteration also 
saves space. No effort has been made at uniformity for its own sake.  Intelligibility has been 
thought sufficient. When pronunciation is indicated —e.g., Béhémoth, Leviathan — what is meant 
is that the resulting form is the nearest that we can come to the original as represented by the 
traditional Hebrew, so long as we adhere to the English spelling. 

In the case of proper names that have become in some degree naturalised in an incorrect form, 
that form has been preserved: ¢.g., Shalmaneser, Tiglath-pileser. Where there is an alternative, 
naturally the closer to the original is selected: therefore Nebuchadrezzar (with 7 as in Ezek., etc.), 
Nazirite. Where there is no naturalised form names are given in exact transliteration—e.¢., 
ASur-ré5-i8i, In the case of Assyrian names, hyphens are used to separate the component parts, 
which begin with a capital when they are divine names —e.g., Puzur-ASur; but ASur-dan. 

If the case of modern (Arabic) place-names the spelling of the author whose description has 
been most used has generally been retained, except when it would have been misleading to the 
student. The diacritical marks have been checked or added after verification in some Arabic 
source or list. 
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On the Assyrian alphabet see BABYLoNIA, § 6, and on the Egyptian, Ecypt, § 12. One 
point remains to be explained, after which it will suffice to set forth the schemes of transliteration 
in tabular form. The Hebrew h (Mm) represents philologically the Arabic h and h, which are 
absolutely distinct sounds. The Hebrew spoken language very likely marked the distinction. 
As the written language, however, ignores it, m is always transliterated h. The Assyrian guttural 
transliterated with an h, on the other hand, oftenest represents the Arabic h, and is therefore 
always transliterated h (in Muss.-Arn. Dyct., x, for x), never h. There is no h in transliterated 
Assyrian; for the written language did not distinguish the Arabic h from the Arabic h, ‘, g, or’, 
representing them all indifferently by’, which accordingly does not, in transliterated Assyrian, 
mean simply & but indifferently § or “ or h or v or g. Hence, ¢.g., Nabii-nahid is simply one 
interpretation of Nabi-na'id. Egyptian, lastly, requires not only h, h, and h, like Arabic, but also a 
fourth symbol h (see EGypt, § 12, note). 


TRANSLITERATION OF HEBREW (AND ARABIC) CONSONANTS 















































HEsReEw. ARABIC. HEBREW, ARABIC. HEBREW. ARABIC, HEBREW. ARABIC. 
xy al id Tt Iz d be ) 1 J 1 x |s ue I. 
3 jb es > |k k | 
= ‘bh (b) : nm |h ih 5 m te m]p |k(q) | Y [k 
| a ig c i€ a h z » v s = : y) 7 
a wis 
2 |gh (g) ‘ pis mys |e P 
b |t Lb t 7 w ish, $ Ue |sh,§ 
aie oid id E t ww |t 
i aaa le ney E/E} an law 
as elie : ‘kh (k) ¢ | mali toa ; 
1 iw,v > a | 5 ph wi if 
enn | 





Extra Arabic Consonants: bs, th, t ; ©, dh, d; Ue q; tb, Zz. 





VOWELS 
‘long’ ‘short’ very short almost a glide 
Heb. 2@160 aeiou RES or aco tore or? 
es ——— $$ 
Ar aia a(e) i(e) ufo) 


Ar, diphthongs: ai, ay, ei, ey, @; aw, au, 5. 


8. Signatures. — Parts of articles as well as whole articles bear the signature of the author or 
authors, the exact share contributed by each writer being indicated, where possible, at the end thus: 
A. B. §§ 1-5; C. D. §§ 6-10. When the signature would be too complex, and in a majority of the 
‘minor articles’ even otherwise, no attempt has been made to assign a definite authorship and 
the articles rest on the editorial responsibility. When in such an article there occurs a suggestion 
that seems to need a signature, its author's initials are appended to the whole article. A key to the 
signatures will be found on p. xxvii. 

H. W. H. 


ABBREVIATIONS, SYMBOLS, AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTES 


The following pages explain the abbreviations that are used in the more technical parts (see 
above, p. xiv 3 i. [@]) of the Zucyclopedia. The list does not claim to be exhaustive, and, for the 
most part, it takes no account of well-established abbreviations, or such as have seemed to be fairly 
obvious. The bibliographical notes will, it is hoped, be welcome to the student. 

The Canonical and Apocryphal books of the Bible are usually referred to as Gen., Ex., Lev., 
Nu., Dt., Josh., Judg., Ruth, S(a.), K(.), Ch[r.], Ezra, Neh., Esth., Job, Ps., Pr., Eccles., 
C(an)t., Is., Jer.. Lam., Ezek., Dan., Hos., Joel, Am., Ob., Jon., Mi., Nah., Hab., Zeph., Hag., 
Zech., Mal.; 1 Esd., 4 Esd. (42, 2 Esd. of EV), Tob., Judith, Wisd., Ecclus., Baruch, Epistle of 
Jeremy (22. Bar. ch. 6), Song of the Three Children (Dan. 323), Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, 
Prayer of Manasses, 1-4 Macc.; Mt., Mk., Lk., Jn., Acts, Rom., Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Col. aes 
Tim., Tit., Philem., Heb., Ja[s.], Pet. " 1-3 Jn., Jude, Rev. for ‘Apac.]- 

‘An explanation of some of the symbols (A, ¥, B, etc.), now generally used to denote certain 
Greek MSS of the Old or New Testaments, will be found above, at p. xvi. It may be added that 
the bracketed index numerals denote the edition of the work to which they are attached: thus 
OT/C® = The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 2nd edition (exceptions RP), AOF); see 
below). The unbracketed numerals above the line refer to footnotes ; for those under the line see 
below under Dg, Es, Jo, Pe. 

When a foreign book is cited by an English name the reference is to the English translation. 

It is suggested that this work be referred to as the Excyclopedia Biblica, and that the 
name may be abbreviated thus: Zxcy. Bi. or HB. It will be observed that all the larger 
articles can be referred to by the numbered sections (§§); or any passage can readily be cited 
by column and paragraph or line. The columns will be numbered continuously to the end 
of the work. 


Abulw.. . Abulwalid, the Jewish grammarian | 47, A7Viche . Das Alte Testament, Alttestament- 
(b. circa 990), author of Book of liche. Old Testament. 
foots, etc. AT Unters. . Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen. 
Acad. 7 « The Academy: A Weekly Review See Winckler. 
of Literature, Science, and Art, | AV. 7 . Authorised Version, 
London, ’69 #% 
AF , ; . See 40F. a. ‘i - den, ne (son, sons, Hebrew). 
AHT ‘ . Ancient Hebrew Tradition, See | Ba. . : . Baerand Delitzsch’s critical edition 
Hommel. of the Massoretic Text, Leipsic, 
Alt(test]. Unt. . See Winckler. *69, and following years, 
Amer. fourn. of American Journal of Philology, | Bab. . : » Babylonian. 
Phil. 80 ff. Baed., or Baedeker, Palestine (ed. Socin), 
A[mer.|/(ourn.] American Journal of Semitic Lan- Baed, Fad, @,’94; ©@),’98 (Benzinger) based 
Slem.} Llang.] guages and Literatures (continu- on 4th German ed. 
ing Hebraica [’84~-’95]), 795 Fe Baethg., or Baethgen, Bettrage zur semitischen 
Am. Tab. . . The Tell-el-Amarna Letters( = Baethg.Beztr. Religions-geschichte, 88, 
int. . . . Josephus, Anciguittes. BAG . . C.P. Tiele, Babylonische-assyrische 
AQF é « Altorientalische Forschungen. See Geschichte, pt. i.,’86; pt. it, 88. 
Winckler, BaVB, . + Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den 
Apocr. Anecd. . Apocrypha Anecdota, Ist and 2nd semitischen Sprachen, i, 89; ii, 
series, published under the 91; (2) gq, 


general title ‘Texts and Studies’ | Baraitha . « See Law LITERATURE. 
at the Cambridge University | BDB Lex. « [Brown, Driver, Briggs, Lexicon} 


Press. A Hebrew and English Lexicon 
Aq . : . Aquila, Jewish proselyte (temp. of the Old Testantent, based on 
revolt against Hadrian), author the Lexicon of Gesenius, by F, 
of a Greek translation of the Old Brown, with the co-operation of 
Testament. See Text. S. R. Driver and C. A. Briggs, 
AQ. % . Arabic, Oxford, ’92, and following years. 
Aram. Y . Aramaic. See ARAMAIC. Be. . . . E. Bertheau (1812-88). In XGH, 
Arch, 5 . Archeology or Archdologie. See Richter u, Ruth, ’45 3 ® °83; 
Benzinger, Nowack. Chrontk, 54; ©, °73; Esra, 
Ar, Des. . . Doughty, Arabia Deserta, 188. Nehemia u. Ester, °62; ™, by 
Ar. Fleid., or Reste avrabischen Heidentums. See Ryssel, ’87, 
Heid, Wellhausen. Beitr, ‘ . Beitrége, especially Baethgen (as 
Arm. : . Armenian. above). 
ASS. . . Assyrian. Bettr. 2. Ass. . Beitrage sur Assyriologie u. semt- 
Ass. HWB . Assyrisches Handwirterbuch. See tischen Sprachwissenschaft; ed. 
Delitzsch. Fried. Delitzsch and Paul Haupt, 
As. u. Eur. . W.M, Miller, 4sten u. Europa ” i, ’903 ii.,’94; iif., ’98; iv. 1, ’99. 
nach altégyptischen Denkmélern, | Benz. HA - I. Benzinger, Mebrdische Arché- 


"93. olagie, "94. 
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Kon. . Konige in KHC, 99. 
Bertholet, S¢e/- A. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Js- 
lung vaeliten wu. der Juden su den 
Fremden, ’96. 
Bi. . . « Gustav Bickell : 
Grundriss der hebradischen 
Grammatik,’69 f.; ET,’77. 
Carmina VT metrice etc,,’82. 
Dichtungen der Hebréer,’82 f. 
Kritische Bearbeitung der 
Prov., ’9Q. 
Biblioth. Sac. . Bibliotheca Sacra,’43 ff. 
Bf. ‘ . De Bello Judaico, See Josephus. 
BL. 7 . Schenkel, Azbe/- Lexicon; Real- 
worterbuch zum Handgebrauch 
fiir Geistliche u. Gemeinde- 
glieder, 5 vols., ’69-’75. 
Boch, . . §. Bochart (1599-1667) : 
Geographia Sacra, 1646; 
Hierozoicon, sive de Animati- 
bus Scripture Sacra, 1663. 
Boeckh . . Aug. Boeckh, Corpus fnscr. Grec., 
4 vols., °28-77. 
BOR . . Babylonian and Oriental Record, 
"87 Ff 
Béttch. . ‘ pa Béttcher, Ausfihkrliches 
Lehrbuch der hebriaischen Spra- 
che, *66~’68. 
Béttg. Lex. . Béttger, Lexicon z. d. Schriften des 
L2. Josephus, 79. 
BR. : . Biblical Kesearches. See Robinson, 
Bu. . ; . Karl Budde: 
Urgesch, . Die biblische C'rgeschichte (Gen. 
1-124), 83. 
RiSa. . Dre Biicher Richter und Samuel, 
thre Quellen und thr Aufbau,’ 90. 
Sam. . . Samuelin SBOT (Heb.), ’94. 
Das Buch Hiobin HK, ’o6. 
Klagelieder and Hohelied in KHC, ’98. 
Bubl 3 . See Pal, 
Buxt. Syx. Jud. Johann Buxtorf (1564-1629), 
Synagoga Judaica, 1603, ete. 
Buxt. Zex. » Johann Buxtorf, son (1599-1644), 
Lexicon Chaldatcum, Talmudi- 
cum et Rabbinicum, 1639, folio. 
Reprint with additions by B. 
Fischer, 2 vols,, ’69 and ’74, 


Ory C8P. 2 . trea. 

Calwer Bib. . Calwer Kirchelexikon, Theologi- 

Lex. sches Handutirterbuch, ed. P. 
Zeller, *89-’93- 

ce. Ap. . . contra Apionem. See Josephus. 

CH . 5 . Composition des Hexateuchs. See 
Wellhausen, 


Chaid. Gen, . The Chaldean Account of Genesis, 
by George Smith. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised and cor- 
rected by A. H. Sayce, ’80. 

Che. P . T.K. Cheyne: 

Proph. fs. . The Prophecies of Isaiah, 2 vols. 
(8081; revised, (4), 8g). 

Job and Sol. Joband Solomon, or The bWWisdom 
of the Old Testament (787). 

Pa. . The Book of Psalms, transl. 
with comm. (’88); ©, re- 
written (forthcoming). 

OPs. . . The Origin and Religious Con- 
tends of the Psalter (* Bampton 
Lectures,’ '89), 791. 

Aids . . Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism, ’92. 

Founders . Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism, °94, 

intr. fs. . introduction to the Book of 
Isaiah (’95). 





ds. SBOT. 


Isaiah in SBOT [Eng], 
(97); [Heb.], (99). 


Jeremiah, his Life and Times mn ‘ Men of the 


Bible? (°88). 


Jew. Ret, Life Jewish Religious Life after the 


CIG 
CIL : ° 


CIs 


Class. Rev. 
CL-Gan. 
Ree . 
Co. . : 
Lek, 
Lindl. 
Flist. 
cor 


Crit, Mon, 


Cr. Ree. 
Dp . ‘ . 
De 


Dalm. Grav. 


Worte Jesu 
Avram. Lex. 


Dav. r . 
Sob . 
Ezek, ‘ 

DB. : . 

deC. Orig, 

De Gent. . . 

Del, as tie 
Par. . . 
Heb, Lang. 


Exile, 98. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum 
(ed. Dittenberger), 82 7. See 
also Boeckh. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
Berlin, ’63, and following years, 
14 vols., with supplements. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Semutica- 
rum, Paris, 81 ff. Pt. i., Phoeni- 
cian and Punic inscriptions; pt. 
ii., Aramaic inscriptions; pt. iv., 
S. Arabian inscriptions. 

The Classical Review, 87 ff- 

Clermont-Ganneau: 

Recueil a’ Archéologie, 85 ff. 

Cornill: 

Das Buch des Propheten 
Exzechtel, ?86. 

ELinlettung in das Alte Testa- 
ment, 91; ), ’96. 

History of the People of Israel 
from the earliest times, 98. 

The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament, See Schracler. 

A. H. Sayce, 74e Higher Criticism 
and the Verdict of the Monu- 
ments, '94. 

Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature (ed. 
Salmond], ’91 7 


Author of Deuteronomy; also used 
of Deuteronomistic passages, 
Later Deuteronomistic editors. See 

HIsToRICAL LITERATURE. 

Dalman, Grammatik des jiidisch- 

palastinischen Aramiiisch, 94. 
Die Worte Jesu, i., ’98. 
Aramiisch -1 Neukebréisches 

Wirterbuch zu Targum, 
Talmud, und Midrasch, 
Teil i., ’97. 

A. B. Davidson : 

Book of Jobin Camb. Bible, ’84. 
Book of Ezekiel in Cambridge 
Bible, ’92. 

W. Smith, 4 Dictionary of the 
Bible, comprising its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Nat- 
ural History, 3 vols., 63; DB, 
2nd ed. of vol. i., in two parts, 
4 

3. 

or, J. Hastings, 4 Dictionary of 
the Bible, dealing with its Lan- 
guage, Literature, and Contents, 
including the Biblical Theology, 
vol. i., 98; vol. ii., ’99. 

or, F. Vigouroux, Dictionnaire de 
la Bible,’95 ff. 

Alph. de Candolle, Origine des 
flantes Cultivées, 782; “, ’96. 
ET in the Zuternational Scien- 
tific Series. 

De Gentious, See Wellhausen. 

Delitzsch, Franz (1813-90), author 
of many commentaries on books 
of the OT, etc. 

or, Delitasch, Friedrich, son of pre- 
ceding, author of: 

Wo lag das Paradies? (81). 
The Hebrew Language viewed 
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tn the light of Assyrian Re- 
search, '83. 


Prol, . Prolegomena eines neuen hebr.- 
aram. Worterbuchszum AT, 
86. 

Ass. HWE Assyrisches Handworterbuch, 
? 
‘96 


DHM £p. Denk. D.H. Miiiler, Zpigraphische Denk- 
miler aus Arabien, *89. 

Die Propheten in ihren urspriinglichen Form. 
Die Grundgesetze der ursemi- 
tischen Poeste, 2 Bde., 96. 

Dillmann, August (1823-94), 
in KGH: Genesis, 3rd ed. of 
Knobel, 75; @), 82; , 92 (ET 
by Stevenson, ’97); Lxodus und 
Leviticus, 2nd ed. of Knobel, 
*80; 3rd ed. by Ryssel, ’97; 
Numb., Deut, Josh. 2nd ed. of 
Knobel, 36; /satak, ©), *90; (edd. 
1-3 by Knobel; 4th ed. by Die- 
stel; 6th ed. by Kittel, ’98). 

Didaché. See APOCRYPHA, § 31, I. 

Suppliment aux Dictionnatres 
Arabes,’79 ff. 


Di. . ‘ ° 


Did, . . 
Dozy, Suppl. . 


Dr. . é . Driver, S. R.: 
AT. . A Treatise on the Use of the 

Tenses in Hebrew, 74; ), 
81; ©), ’92. 

TBS F Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
the Books of Samuel, ’g0. 

introd. An Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, 
a), "91; ), 9 * 

Par. Ps, Parallel Psalter, 98. 

Deut. Deuteronomy in The Inter- 


national Critical Commen- 
tary, 95. 
in the Cambridge Bible, 97. 
SBOT (Eng.), Leviticus, as- 
sisted by H. A. White, ’98. 
* Hebrew Authority’ in Authority and Archeology, 
Sacred and Profane, ed. 
David G, Hogarth, London, 


, 


99. 
Isaiah, His Life and Times, in 


- Joel and Amos 
Lev, SBOT 


is. . 
*Men of the Bible,’ (?), 93. 
Drus. Drusius (1550-1616) in Critic? 
Sacri, 
Du. s Bernhard Duhm: 
Proph. . Die Theologie der Propheten 
als Grundlage fiir die innere 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
israelitischen Religion, 175. 
fs. Das Buch Jesaia in HE, '92. 
Ps. Die Psalmen erklari,in KHC, 
*99. 
E . 3 . Old Hebrew historical document. 
E, . ; . Later additions to E. See His- 
TORICAL LITERATURE. 
EBO ; . Encyclopedia Britannica, oth ed., 


*75~'88. 
Georg Ebers (’37-98), 4egypien u. 
die Bicher Mose’s, i, ’68. 
See 


Einleitung (Introduction). 
Cornill, etc. 

The English Historical Review, 

86 ff. 


Ebers, deg. BT 
Einl. 
Eng. Hist. Rev. 


Eni[st). . Die Entstehung des Judenthums. 
See Ed. Meyer. 
ET . . . English translation. 
Eth, é . Ethiopic, 
Eus, é « Eusebius of Ceesarea (2nd half of 
3rd to ist half of 4th cent. a.p.): 
Onom,. or OS Onomasticon ; ‘Onthe Names 


of Places in Holy Scripture.’ 


HE . . Historia Ecclesiastica. 
Pl rap. Jz{z.] Preparatio Lvangelica, 
Chron. . Chronicon, 
EV . : . English version (where authorised 
and revised agree), 
Ew. 4 Heinrich Ewald (1803-75): 
Lehrb, . Lehrbuch der  hebrétischen 
Sprache, ’44; ©, "70, 
Gesch, ¥ Geschichte des Volkes Israel; 
(3) i-vii., "64-68 ; ET ©) 5 
vols. (pre-Christian period), 
69-80. 
Dichter. Die Dichter des Alten Bundes 
(33, 66 f. 
Proph. - Die Propheten,’40 f.; ,’67 
fs EV 76 f 
Expos. . Expositor, 5th ser., ’95 77. 
Explos}. Times] Expository Times, 89-90 f. 
fand ff . . following (verse, or verses, etc.). 
fFP . Fauna and Flora of Palestine. 


Field, Hex. 


Flr. He . 
Fi, and Hanb. 
Pharm, 
Floigl, GA 
Founders . 


Fr. . 
Fra. . . 


Frankenb, 


Frazer . 


fund, 
GS . * 
GA. : 


GA. 
GBA 


GASm. , 
GAT 


Gei. Urschr. 


’ Ges, 


Thes. , 
Gramm. 


Lex. . 


Ges.-Bu. 


. 


‘ 


* 


. 


See Tristram. 

F. Field, Origenis Hexaplorum gue 
supersunt sive Veterum Interpre- 
tum Grecorum in totum Vetus 
Testamentum Fragmenta ('75). 

fragmenta Historicorum Greco- 
rum, ed. Miiller, 5 vols., 41-72. 

F, A. Fhickiger and D. Hanbury, 
Pharmacographia. 

Floigl, Geschichte des semitischen 
Altertums in Tabellen, ’82. 

founders of Old Testament Criti- 
cism. See Cheyne. 

O. F. Fritzsche (1812-96), com- 
mentaries on books of the Apo- 
erypha in KHG, 

Sigismund Frankel, Die eranii- 
sthen Fremdwirter im Arabi- 
schen, ’86, 

W. Frankenberg, Die Spriiche in 
KH, ’98. 

j. G. Frazer: 

Totemism (?87). 

Golden Bough (90); (®) in prep. 

Pausanias'’s Description of 
Greece (transjation and 
notes, 6 vols., ’g8). 

J. Marquart, Fundamente israeliti- 
sther 2. judischer Geschichte, ’96. 

Greek Version, see above, p. xv. f 
and TEXT AND VERSIONS. 

Geschichte ad. Alterthums 
Meyer, Floig)). 

Geschichte Agyplens (see Meyer). 

Gesch. Babyloniens u. Assyriens 

{see Winckler, Hommel). 

George Adam Smith. See Smith. 

Reuss, Geschichte des Alten. Testa- 
ments, 81; (), ’90, 

A. Geiger, Urschrift und Ueber- 
setsungen der Bibel in threr Ab- 
héingighkeit von der inneren Ent- 
wicklung des Judenthums, ’57. 

F. H. W. Gesenius (1786-1842): 

Thesaurus Philologicus Criti- 
cus Ling. Hebr. et Chald. 
Veteris Testamenti,’35-’42. 

Hebriische Grammatik, 713; 
(2), by E. Kautzsch, ’96; 
ET ’98. 

Hebriiisches uu. chaldéisches 
Handwirterbuch, 12; QV 
(Miihlau u. Volek), ’ga; (1% 
(Buhl, with Socin and Zim 
mern),’95 ; @3) (Buhl), ’99. 

Gesenius-Buhl. See above, Ges, 


(see 
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Gesch, 
GGA 


GGN 


Gli. . 
Gifnsb]. . 


G]V 
Glaser 
Shizze 
Gr . A 
Gra, . % 
Gesch. 
Ps. 
Gr. Ven. . 
GVI % 
H . . 
FTA or Hebr. 
Arch. 
Hal. . 
Me. . 
Hamburger 
[RE] 
Harper, 48Z . 
HC. 
Heb. r 
ftebraica . 
fleid. 
Frerst. 
Herzog, RE 
Ftet Herstel 
flex. 
Frexap. 
HG. 
fterob. 
Hilgf. 
fist, , 
Hist, Proph, 
Mon. 
Hitz]. . 
HE. . 


Geschichte (History). 

Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 
2 4 fr 

Géttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten, 
45 I 


Geschichte Israels. See Winckler. 
Ginsburg, Massoretico-critical Edt- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible,’94, In- 
troduction, 97. 
Geschichte des jiidischen Wolkes. 
See Schiirer. 
Eduard Glaser: 
Skizze der Gesch. wu. Geogr. 
Arabiens, 90. 
K, Grimm (1807-91). Maccabees 
(53) and Wisdom(’60) in KGH, 
Heinrich Gratz: 
Geschichte der Juden, i—x.,°74 
Os ET i-v., ’91-’92. 
Kritischer Commentar 2u den 
Psalmen, '82 f. 
Versio Veneta. See Text. 
Gesch. des Wolkes Israel, 
Ewald, Stade, etc. 


See 


‘The Law of Holiness’ (Lev. 17~ 
26). See Leviricus. 

Ltebréische Archéologte. 
zinger, Nowack. 

Joseph Halévy, The inscriptions 
in Rapport sur une Mission Ar- 
chéologique dans le Yémen (72) 
are cited: Hal. 535, etc. 

Méilanges @’Epigraphie et 
@ Archéologie Simitiques, 74. 

Hamburger, Kealencyclopadie fir 
Bibel und Talmud, i.’70, 92; 
ii. ’83, suppl. °86, ’91 /, ’97. 

R. F. Harper, 4ssyrian and Baby- 
fonian Letters belonging to the 
X([Kuyunjik] collection of the 
British Museum, 93 ff. 

Fland-Commentar zum Neuen 
Zestamend, bearbeitet von H, J. 
Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, P. W. 
Schmiedel, H. v. Soden, ’89-’91. 

Hebrew. 

Continued as 4/7SZ (g.v.). 

Reste arabischen Heidentums. 
Wellhausen. 

Kosters, Het Herstel van fsraél in 
het Peraische Tijdvak,’93; Germ. 
transl Die Wiederherstellung 
Lsraels, ’95» 

See PRE. 

See Herst. 

Hexateuch (see Kuenen, Holzinger, 
etc.). 

See Field. 

Listorical Geography of the Holy 
Land. See Smith, G. A. 

See Bochart. 

A. Hilgenfeld, NT scholar (Zin, 
etc.), and ed. since 758 of ZWT. 

See Schiirer, Ewald, Kittel, etc. 

J. F. M‘Curdy, History, Prophecy, 
and the Monuments: i. To the 
Downfall of Samaria (’94); ii. 
To the Fall of Nineveh (’96). 

F, Hitzig (1807-75),in AGH. Pre- 
diger (’47), Hohelied (’55), Die 
hleinen Propheten (138; “, 63), 
Jeremias (4t; (,'66), Also Die 
Psalmen (73536; ®, 763-65). 

Handkommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment, ed. Nowack, ’92 ff. 


See Ben- 


See 








. Jer. 





Holz. Zink. 


Hommel . - 
AHT « 
GBA 

Hor. Hebr. 

HP. 

APN F 

HPSm. . 2 


Xxi 


H. Holzinger, Linédettung in den 
flexateuch (93), Genesis in the 
KHC (98). 

Fritz Hommel: 

Die altisraclitische Veberliefer- 
ung, EV, Ancient Hebrew 
Lradition, ’97. 

Geschichte Babyloniens u. As- 
syriens, ’85 ff. 

Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice, 1684. 

Holmes and Parsons, Vefus Testa- 
mentum Grecum cum variis 
lectionibus, 1798-1827, 

G. B. Gray, Studies in Hebrew 
Proper Names, ’96. 

Henry Preserved Smith. 


Samuel in luternational Critical Commentary. 


HS . 
HWB 


PGS le. Ld 


Intr[od]. . 
intr. Ls. 


It. . 3 
it. Anton, . 


Ts ct: a, OK 


Hapa’ A(mJ 
O[r.] S[oe.] 
Jastrow, Died, 


Journ. As. 
JBL 

JBW ., 
JDT 
JE... 


Jensen, Kos. . 


Jon. . 


Jos, 


J[ourn,] Phil. . 
JPL Fe 


JOR 
TRAS 


JSBL 
KAT 


Kau. ‘ 
Gram, 


HS. 


Die Heilige Schrift, See Kautzsch. 

Riehm’s Handworterbuch des bibli- 
sthen Alterthums, 2 vols., 84; 
(4), ’°93~’94, See also Delitzsch 
(Friedr.). 


Isvaclitische u. jitdische Geschichte. 
See Wellhausen, 


Introduction, 
Lntroduction to TLsatah. See 
Cheyne. 
Itala. See TEXT AND VERSIONS, 
Htinerarium Antonini,  Fortia 


d’Urban, "45. 


Old Hebrew historical document. 

Later additions to J. 

Journal of the American Oriental 
Soctety, 51 ff. 

M, Jastrow, Dictionary of the Tar- 
gumin, the Talmud Babli, etc., 
and Midrashim, ’86 ff. 

Journal Asiatique, °53 ff; zth 
ser.,’73; Sthser.,’83; gth ser.,’93. 


. Journal of Biblical Literature and 


Exegesis, ’90 ff; formerly (’82- 
88) called Journal of the Society 
of Biblical Lit. and Exeg. 

Sakrbiicher der bibl, Wissenschaft 
(’49-’65). 


. fJahrbiicher fiir dentsche Theologie, 


*56-'78. 

The ‘ Prophetical’ narrative of the 
Hexateuch, composed of J and E, 

P. Jensen, Die Kosmologie der 
Babylonier, go. 

Jerome, or Jeremiah. 

Jonathan. See Targum. 

Flavius Josephus (b. 37 A.D.), 4ndi- 
guitates Judaica, De Bello 
fudaico, Vita, contra Apionem 
(ed. Niese, 3 vols., 8794). 

Journal of Philology, i. (Nos. band 
2, °68), ii. (Nos. 3 and 4, 69), etc. 

Sahrbiicher fiir protestantische 7 heo- 
logie, 75-92. 


. Jewish Quarterly Review, ’88-'89 77. 
. fournal of Royal Asiatic Soctety 


(vols. 1-20, 34 7; new series, 
vols. 1-24, ’65-’92; current series, 
93.f')- 
See J&Z. 
Die Keilinschrifien u.d. Alte Testa- 
ment, See Schrader. 
E, Kautzsch: 
Grammatik des Biblischen- 
Araméaischen, 84. 
Die hetlige Schrift des Alten 
Testaments, '94. 
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Apokr. . 
KB. . ‘ 
Ke. . so? Se 
Kenn: . . 
KG. 

KGF 

KGH 

KGKR : 
KHC 

Ki. . s . 

Gesch, . 

Ch. SBOT 
Kim. . 
Xin{s). . 

1, Proph. . 
Klo[st]. 

GV. . 
Kn[ob]. . 
Ke. : 
Koh, : : 
Kr . 3 
Kt. . ‘ - 
Kue.. 

Ond. . . 


Die Apokryphen u, Pseudepi- 


graphen des alten Testa- 
ments, 98 f. 
Keilinschrtfiliche Bibliothek, 


Sammlung von ass.u.bab, Texten 
in Umschrift u. Uebersetsung, § 
vols. (I, 2, 3 2, 4, 4, 5), 789-90. 

, Edited by Schrader, in collabora- 
tion with L, Abel, C, Bezold, 
P, Jensen, F. E. Peiser, and 
H. Winckler. 

K. F. Keil (d. 788). 

B. Kennicott (1718-83), Vetus 
Testamentum Hebraicum cum 
variis lectionibus, 2 vols., 1776— 


Kirchengeschichie. 

Keilinschriften u, Geschichtsforsch- 
ung. See Schrader. 

Kuragefasstes exegetisches Hand- 
buch. See Di., Witz., Knob., OL 

Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den 
heiligen Schriften Alten u. Neuen 
Testaments sowie zu den Apo- 
kryphen, ed. UH. Strack and 
O. Zockler, °87 /7. 

Kurzer Hand-commentar zum 
Alten Testament, ed. Marti,’97 ff. 

Rudolf Kittel ; 

Geschichte der Hebrier, 2 vols., 
88, ’92; Eng. transl., /2s- 

tory of the Hebrews, ’95- 

*90. 

The Book of Chronicles, Critical 
Edition of the Hebrew text, 
°95 (translated by Bacon). 

R. David Kimhi, ¢7rc@ 1200 A.D., 
the famous Jewish scholar and 
lexicographer, by whose exegesis 
the AV is mainly guided. 

Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia. See W. R. Smith. 

Kleine Propheten{ Minor Prophets). 
See Wellhausen, Nowack, etc, 

Aug. Klostermann, Dée Biicher 
Samuelis und der KGnige (87) in 
EGK. 

Geschichte des Volkes Israel bis 
sur Restauration unter Esra 
und Nehemia, ’96. 

Aug. Knobel (1807-63) in KG/7- 
Exodusund Leviticus, (2 by Dill- 
mann, '80; Der Prophet Jesaia, 
43, @, 61. See Dillmann. 

F. E. Kénig, Wistorisch-Kritisches 


Lehrgebiude der LHebritischen 
Sprache, 3 vols., 81-97. 
Aug. Kohler. 


Kre (lit. ‘to be read’), a marginal 
reading which the Massoretes 
intended to supplant that in the 
text (Kéthib); see below. 

Kéthib (lit. ‘ written’), a reading 
in the MT; see above. 

Abr, Kuenen (1828-91): 

Historisch-critisch Ondersoek 
naar het ontstaan en ae 
verzameling van de Boeken 
des Ouden Verbonds, 3 vols., 
61-"65; ©, 8589; Germ, 
trans), /fistorisch-kritische 
Einleitung in die Biicher 
des Alien Testaments, *87- 
*92; vol. i. The Hexateuch, 
translated by Philip Wick- 
steed, ’86, 








Geadsd. 
De Profeten 


Ges. Abh, . 
Ls. : : 
Lag. < . 

Hag. 7 

Syre. * 

Ges. Abh. . 

Mitt. . 

Syn. . 

Prov, 

Users. 

or BN 

Beitr. 

Proph, 

Sem. 

Arm. St. 

Or. 

Lane 

’ 
L[andj BRB. 
LBR - . 
Levy, VHWB 

Chald. Lex. 
Lehrgeb. . ; 
Leps. Denkm, « 
LightfL . 


Lips. rf . 3 


Léw . . a 


Luc. . ’ 
LXX or @ 7 


Maimonides . 
Mand. « “ 
Marq. Fund. . 


Marti - 
Gran, . 


De Codsdienst van Israel, ’69~"7O; 
Eng. transl., 3 vols., °73-’75. 
en der Profetie onder Israel, ’75; 
ET, ’77. 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur 
bibl. Wissenschaft, German 
by Budde, ’94. 


de Lagarde, Lidrorum Veterts 
Testamenti Canonicorum, Pars 
Prior Grace, 33. 

Paul de Lagarde (2791) : 
Hagiographa Chaldaice, 173, 
Libri Veteris Testamenti Apo- 

cryphi Syriace,’61, 

Gesanmette.4 bhandlungen, 66, 

Mitteilungen, i.-iv., ?84-"89. 

Symmicta, ii., °80. 

Prover bien, ’63. 

Uebersicht ber die im Ara- 
maischen, Arabischen, und 
Hebriischen itbliche Bildung 
der Nomina, 189. 

Beitrége x. baktrischen Lexiko- 
graphie, ’68, 

Propheta Chaldaice, ’72. 

Semitica, 78 f. 

Armenische Studien. 

Orientalia, i.,’79 ; ii., 80. 

E. W. Lane, 42 Arabic-English 
Lexicon, '63 7 

W. M. Thomson, 7he Land and 
the Book, ’59; new ed. ’94. 

Later Biblical Researches. 
Robinson. 

J. Levy, NMeukebritisches u. chal- 
adéaisches W érterbuch, 76-89. 

Chaldéisthes W trterbuch iiber 
die Targumim, 67 ff. 

See Konig. 

R. Lepsius, Denxkmdler aus Aegyp- 
ten u. Aethiopien, ’49-’60. 

John Lightfoot (1602-75), Hore 
Hebraice (1684). 

Joseph B. Lightfoot (’28-89); 
commentaries on Galatians 
(®, 74); Philippians (, 
73); Colossians and Phitle- 
nton (775). 

Lipsius, Die Apokryphen Apostel- 
geschichten u, Apostellegenden, 
83-90. 

J. Liw, Avamdische Pflanzenna- 
men, 81. 

See L. 

Septuagint. See above, p. xv f, 
and TEXT AND VERSIONS, 


Moses Maimonides (1131-1204). 
Exegete, author of Mishneh 
Torah, Moré Nebokhim, ete. 

Mandan. See ARAMAIC, § I0. 

J. Marquart, Fxndamente israeliti- 
scher u. judischer Geschichte, 196. 

K. Marti: 

Kurzgefasste Grammatik ad. 
biblisch-Aramédischen 
Sprache, ’96. 


See 


Geschichte der Israelitischen Religion®), '97 (a 


Se . 
Masp. . . 


revision of A. Kayser, Dée 
Theol. des AT). 

Das Buch Jesaia, in KHC,’99. 

G. Maspero: 

Dawn of Civilisation, Egypt 
and Chaldea (, °96). 

Les premitres Mélies des 
Peuples; ET by McClure 
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MBBA 
MDPV 


Merx 


Mey.. 
GA 


Entst[eh). 


Meyer 


MGW] 
MH. 


MI. 


Midr. 
Mish. 


MT. 


. 


The Struggle of the Nations 
— Egypt, Syria,and Assyria, 

Flistoire Ancienne des Peuples 
de P Orient (99 F-)- 

Monatsbericht der Berliner Aka- 
adeniie, 

Mittheilungen und Nachrichten des 
Deutschen Palastina-Vereins, 
? 

95 F 

A. Merx, Archiv f. wissenschaft- 
liche Erforschung @. AT (69). 

Ed. Meyer: 

Geschichte des Alterthums ; 
i, Gesch. d, Ortents bis zur 
Begriindung des Perserreichs 
(aa); li., Gesch. des Abend- 
landes bis auf die Per- 
serkriege (93). 

Die Lntstehung des Juden- 
thums, ’96. 

H. A. W. Meyer (1800-73), 
founder of the series A 7#tisch~- 
exegetischer Kommentar itber das 
Neue Testament, 

Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. u. Wiss, 
des fudenthums,'51 ff. 

Mishnic Hebrew, the language of 
the Mishna, Yosephta, Mid- 
rashim, and considerable parts of 
the Talmud. 

Mesha Inscription, commonly 
known as the ‘ Moabite Stone.’ 
See MEsHA. 

Midrash. See CHRONICLES, § 6 (2). 

Mishna, the standard collection 
(completed, according to tradi- 
tion, by R. Judah the Holy, about 
200 A.D.) of sixty-three treatises 
(representing the Jewish tradi- 
tional or unwritten law as devel- 
oped by the second century 
A.D.), arranged in six groups or 
Séders thus: —i. Zére‘im (11 
tractates), ii. A/a'éa (12), iii. 
Nashim (7), iv. Néstkin (10), v. 
Kodéshim(11), vi. Tohbréth(12). 

‘Abadi zara, iv.8  Mikwa’oth, vi. 6 

Aboth, iv. g Mo‘éd Karan, ii. rr 


‘Arakhin, v. 5 Nazir, iti. 4 
aba Bathra, iv. 3 Nédarim, in. 3 
Baba Kamm. iv. 1 Néga‘im, vi. 3 
Baba Mésf'a,iv.2 Nidda, vi. 
Békhdroth, v. 4 Ohaloth, vi. 2 
Bérakhoth, i. 1 “Orla, i. 10 
BésA, ii. 7 Para, vi. 4 
Bikkirim, i. 12 Pea, i. 2 
Chagiga, i. 12 Pésachim, ii, 3 
Challa, i. 9 Rosh Ha(sh)shana, 
Chullin, v. 3 ii. 8 

Déméi, i. 3 Sanhedrin, iv. 4 


Shabbath, ii. x 
Shéba‘och, iv. 6. 
Shébi‘ith, i. 5 
Shékalim, ti. 4 


“Ediyoth, iv. 7 
“Erabin, ii. 2 
Gittin, ii. 6 
Horaysth, iv. ro 


Kélim, vi. 1 Sota, iii, 5. 
Kérithoth, v. 7 Sukka, ii. 6 
Kéthabith, iti. 2 Ta’anith, ii. 9 
Kiddishin, iti. 7 Tamid,v.9 | 
Kil’Ayim, i. 4 Tébal Yom, vi, 10 
Kinnin, v. 11 Témiira, v. 


Ma‘asér Sheni, i. 8 
Ma‘Asérith, i. 7 
Makhshirin, vi. 8 
Makkith, iv. 5 
Mégilla, ii, ro 
Mé ‘ila, v. 8 
Ménachith, v. 2 Zabim, vi.g 
Middoth, v. ro Zébachim, v. x 
Massoretic text, the Hebrew text of 
the OT substantially as it was in 
the early part of the second 
century A.D. (temp. Mishna). 
It remained unvocalised until 


Téramath, i. 6 
Tohdroth, vi. 5 
“Uksin, vi. 12 
Vadayim, vi. rz 
Yébaimoth, iii. x 
Yama, ii. 5 





Murray 


Muss-Arn, 


MVG 


Mis ee ‘ 
Nab. oo 
NB. . : 
Nestle, Zig. . 


Marg. . 
Neub. Géggr. . 
NHB. 


NHWB . : 


no . . 
Né[ld].. 


xxiii 
about the end of the seventh 
century A.D. See Text. 

A New English Dictionary on 
ffistorical Principles, ed. J. A. 
H. Murray, ’88 7; also H. 
Bradley, 97 

W. Muss-Arnolt, 4 Concise Diction- 
ary of the Assyrian Language, 
’94~’99 (A-MAG). 

Mittheilungen der Vorderasiat- 
tsthen Gesellschaft, "97 ff. 

note, 

Nabatean. See ARAMAIC, § 4. 

Nominalbildung, Barth; see Ba. 


Die tsraetitischen Eigennamen 
nach ihrer religionsgeschicht- 


lichen Bedeutung, 76. 
Marginatien u, Materialien, '93. 
A. Neubauer, Géographie du Tal- 

mud, ’68, 

Natural History of the Bible. See 

Tristram. 

Neu-hebr. u. chaldiisches Wérter- 
buch, See Levy. 

number. 

Th. Néldeke: 


Unters... Untersuchungen 2. Kritik d, 
Alten Testaments, '69. 
Alttestamentliche Litteratur, 68. 
Now. ‘ - W. Nowack: 
A[ebr.] A[rch.] Lehrouch ad. Hebritischen 
Architologie,’ 94. 
AL, Proph. Die Kleinen Propheten (in 
HEC), 97. 
NT. F . New Testament, Neues Testament, 
Ol{sh]. .  . Justus Olshausen: 
£5. 6 7 Die Psalmen,’53- 
Lehrb.  , Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache, 


OLZ (or Or. LZ) Orientalistische 


Ond. Py . 
Onk., Onq. 

Onom. . & 
OP’. : 7 
OS . . ; 
OT . : : 
O77C ‘ 
P r . 
Pp. ‘ : 
Fal, z ‘ 


Pal. Syr.. 


Par. P . 


Pat. Pal. . 
PE . 


PEFM{em.] 
PEF Qu. St] . 


’61 [incomplete]. 

Litteratur-Zei- 
tung, ed. Peiser, 198 /- 

Historisch-critisch Onderzoek. See 
Kuenen. 

Onkelos, Ongelos. 

See OS. 

Origin of the Psalter. See Cheyne. 

Onomastica Sacra, containing the 
‘name-lists’ of Eusebius and 
Jerome (Lagarde, ©), ’87; the 
pagination of ©) printed on the 
margin of (©) is followed). 

Old Testament. 

Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church. See W. R. Smith, 


Priestly Writer. See Hist. Lit. 

Secondary Priestly Writers. 

F. Buhl, Geographie des alten Pal- 
astina,’9. See also Baedeker 
and Reland. 


See Targ. 


Palmyrene. See ARgMAIC, § 4. 
Palestinian Syriac @§r Christian 
Palestinian. See ARAMAIC, § 4. 


Proceedings of American Oriental 
Society, ’31 ff. (printed annually 
at end of /.40S). 

Wo lag das Paradies? 
Delitzsch. : 

Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, 95. 

Praparatio Evangelica. See Euse- 
bius. 

Palestine Exploration Fund Me- 
moirs, 3 vols., 81-’83. 

Palestine Exploration Fund 
[founded °65] Quarterly State- 
ment, 69 ff. 


See 
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Per.-Chip. 


Pers. F 
Pesh. . 


Ph., Phoen. 
PRE : 


Preuss. Jahrb. 


Prim, Cult, . 
Proph. fs. 
Prol, é 
Prot. EZ. 
PSEA, 3 
PS Zhes. 7 
Pun. 
R 7 ; 
Rye -. ‘ s 
Rp . s . 
Rp . "] 
1-5R ’ . 
Rab. Fy 7 
Rashi ‘ 
Rec. Trav, : 
REF : 
Rel. Pal. . F 
Rew . 
Kev, Sém. . 
Ri. Sa. F 
Rob. : 
BR 7 


LER or BR iv. 
or BRO iii, 


Perrot and Chipiez : 
Histoire de PArt dans lanti- 


guite.  LEgyple — Assyrie ~ 
Perse — Asie  Mineuere — 
Grice — Etrurie — Rome; 
81 fF. 

ET: Ancient Egypt, °83; 


Chaldea and Assyria, 
Phenicia and Cyprus, 
Sardinia, Jud@a, etc., 
Primitive Greece, '94. 

Persian. 

Peshitta, the Syriac vulgate (2nd— 
grdcent.). Vetus Testamenium 
Syriace, ed. S. Lee, ’23, OT and 
NT, 724. 

W. E, Barnes, dn Apparatus Cri- 
ficus to Chronicles in the Peshitia 
Version, ’97. 

Pheenician. 

Real-Encyhlopidie fir protestan- 
tische Theologie u. Kirche, ed. 
J. J. Herzog, 22 vols., ’54~’68; 
2), ed. J. J. Herzog, G. L. 
Plitt, Alb. Hauck, 18 vols., °77- 
88; (3), ed. Alb. Hauck, vol. 
i-vii. [A-Hau], '96~99. 

Preussische Jahr biicher, 72 ff. 

E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, 
71; &, ’gr, 

The Prophectes of Ifsaiah, 
Cheyne. 

Prolegomena. See Wellhausen. 

Protestantische Kirchenzeitung fiir 
das Fvangelische Deutschland 
(vols. i.—xtiii.,’ 5496); continued 
as Prot. Monatshefte (97 ff). 

Proceedings of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Archeology, °78 ff 

Payne Smith, /Aeseurus Syriacus. 

Punic. 


84; 
855 
*90; 


See 


Redactor or Editor. 

Redactor(s) of JE. 

Deuteronomistic Editor(s). 

Priestly Redactor(s). 

H. C. Rawlinson, The Cuneiform 
inscriptions of Western Asia, 
i-v. (’61-"84; iv. @), 91). 

Rabbinical. 

z.e. Rabbenu Shelomeoh Yishaki 
(1040-1105), the celebrated 
Jewish commentator. 

Recuetl de travaux relatifs & la 
Philol. ef & VArchéol, egypt. et 
assyr. 770. ff: 

Revue des Etudes juives, i., 80; ii. 
and ili., ’82; and so on, 

Reland, Palestina ex Monumentis 
veteribus illustrata, 2 vols., 1734. 

Revue, 

Revue sémitique, 93 ff. 

Die Biicher Richter u. Samuel, 
See Budde. 

Edward Robinson: 

Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine, Mt. Sinai, and Arabia 
Petrea, a journal of travels 
tn the year 1838 (i-iii,, *41 
= BR, i-ii., 56). 

Later Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine and the adjacent Regions, a 
Journal of travels in the year 
1852 (56). 

Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land, 65. 


Roscher 


RP. ; 


RS or Rel. Sem, 


RV. é 
RWB. 
Rys. 

Saad. : 
Sab. . 


Sab. Denk. 


Sam. . 
SBAW . 


SBE 


SBOT (Eng.) 


SBOT (Heb.) . 


Schopf. . 

Schr. 
EGF 
KAT 
COT 


Schir. . 
GHV 


. 


Ausfithrliches Lexikon @. Griech- 
ischen wu. Rimischen Mythologie 
(84 9°) ; 

Records of the Past, being English 
translations of the Ancient Monu- 
ments of Egypt and Western 
Asia, ed. S. Birch, vols. i xii. 
('73-’81). New series [RPM] ed. 
A. H. Sayce, vols. i—vi., 88~’92. 
See ASSYRIA, § 35. 

Religion of the Semites. 
R. Smith. 

Revised Version (NT, "80; OT, 
84; Apocrypha, ’95). 

G. B. Winer( 1789-1858), Bibdisches 
Realwirterbuch,’20; @), 2 vols. 
‘ 


Ryssel; cp, Dillmann, Bertheau. 


R. Sa‘adya (Sé'adya; Ar. Sa‘id), 
the tenth century Jewish gram- 
marian and lexicographer (b. 
892); Explanationsof the Aepax- 
Zegomena in the OT, etc. 

Sabeean, less fittingly called 
Himyaritic; the name given to 
a class of S, Arabian inscrip- 
tions. 

Sabiische Denkmdler, edd. Miller 
and Mordtmann, 

Samaritan. 

Sitsungsberichte der Berlinischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
The Sacred Books of the East, 
translated by various scholars 
and edited by the Rt. Hon. F. 

Max Miiller, 50 vols, 1879 7. 

[Otherwise known as the Foly- 
chrome Bible| The Sacred Books 
of the Old Testament, anew Eng. 
transl., with Explanatory Notes 
and Pictorial [lustrations ; pre- 
pared by eminent biblical scholars 
of Europe and of America, and 
edited, with the assistance of 
florace Howard Furness, by Paul 
flaupt,’97 ff- 

Haupt, 7he Sacred Books of the Old 
Testament; a critical edition of 
the Hebrew text, printed in 
colours, with notes, prepared by 
eminenthiblicalscholarsofEurope 
and America, under the editorial 
direction of Paul Haupt,’93 ff. 

Gunkel, Schipfung und Chaos in 
Ureeit u, Endzeit,’95. 

E. Schrader; editor of AB 


See W. 


a 
oe 1 simschriften uw. Geschichds- 
Jorschung, ’78. 

Die Ketlinschrifien u. ad, Alte 
Testament, °72; (), 83. 
Eng. transl. of KAT) dy 

O. C. Whitehouse, 7%e 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and 
the Old Testament, 2 vols., 
85, ’88 (the pagination of 
the German is retained in 
the margin of the Eng, ed.). 

E. Schiirer: 

Geschichte des fitdischen Volkes 
im Leitalter Fesu Christi: 
i, Einleitung u. Politische Ge- 
schichte, ’90; ii. Die Inneren 
Zustande Paliastinas u. des 
jidischen Volkes im Zeitalter 
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Hist. 


Selden . 


Sem. . 
Sin, A 
Smend, Listen 


Smith 
GASm, 
HG 


WRS - 
OTJC 


Proph. 


Kin. 


e 


+ 


. 


Jesu Christi, 86; new ed. vol. 
li: Die Inneren Zustinde, ’98, 
val. iil, Das Judenthum in der 
Zerstreuung u. die jiidische Lite- 
ratur, ’98. 

ET of above (90 7). Vols. 1 £ 
(4.2, Div. i, vols. 1 f)=vol. 1 
of German; vols. 3-5 (2.¢., Div. 
ii. vols. 1-3) = vol. 2 of German 
[= vols. ii., iii,of @)). 

J. Selden, de Jure naturali et 
gentium juxta disciplinam Ebre- 
orum, 7 bks., 1665. 
de Diis Syris, 1617. 

Semitic. 

Sinaitic; see ARAMAIC, § 4. 

Smend, Die Listen der Biicher 
Esra u. Nehemiah, 81. 


George Adam Smith: 

The Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land, espectally in 
relation to the History of 
fsracl and of the Early 
Church, ’94, (additions to @, 
96. 


96. 

William Robertson Smith (’46—94): 

The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church,’81; , revised and much 
enlarged, ’92; (Germ. transl. by 
Rothstein, ’94). 

The Prophets of Israel and their 
place in History, to the close o, 
the eighth century B.¢., 782; (©), 
with introduction and addi- 
tional notes by T. K. Cheyne, 


'95- 
Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, 85. 


A el.|Sfem.] Lectures on the Religion of the 


SP. . 


Spencer 

ss. 

St., Sta. , 
GYT. 
Abh, . 

St. Kr. 

Stad, m.m. 

Stud, Bibi, 


Sw, . . 


SWAW . 


Semites: st ser.. The Funda- 
mental Institutions, ’89; new 
and revised edition (2.S)), 94; 
Germ. transl. by Stube, ’99. 

[The MS notes of the later Burnett 
Lectures—on Priesthood, Divina- 
tion and Prophecy, and Semitic 
Polytheism and Cosmogony — 
remain unpublished, but are 
occasionally cited by the editors 
in the Excyclopedia Biblica as 
‘Burnett Lects. MS,]’ 

A. P. Stanley, Sinai and Palestine 
in connection with their history, 
*56, last ed. ’96. 

De Legibus Hebreorum Ritualibus 
(2 vols. 1727). 

Siegfried and Stade, Mebrdisches 
Worterbuch sum Alten Testa- 
mente, 93. 

B. Stade: 

Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, '81- 

88. 

Ausgewihlte Akademische Re- 
den u. Abhandlungen, ’99. 

Studien und Kritiken, ’28 ff. 

Stadiasmus magni maris (Mar- 
cianus). 

Studia Biblica, Essays in Biblical 
Archeology and Criticism and 
kindred subjects, 4 vols., ’85-"9t. 

H. B. Swete, 7%e Old Testament 
tn Greek according to the Septua- 
gint; 0), 8794; ©, 95-99. 

Siteungsberichte d. Wiener Aka- 
demie @. Wissenschaften. 





Sym[m]. . > 


Syr.. 
Tab. Peut. ‘ 


Talm. Bab. Jer. 


Tlar]g. . 7 
Jer. . : 


jon. . 


Onk. . 


psrfon, 
TBS 


temp. : F 

T[extus] R[e- 
ceptus] 

Thie]. 


Theod. . 7 


Theol. Siudién . 
Thes. . 


7h. T . ; 
Ti, or Tisch. . 
TLZ F 7 
Tosephta . . 
Treg. . ‘ 
Tristram 7 
LFP , . 
NHB : 
TSBA 
Tub. Z. f- Theol. 


Ontersuch. . 


Urgesth. . 7 


MW «.« 6 
Var. Apoc. . 


Var. Bib, 


Symmachus, author of a Greek 
version of the Old Testament 
(circa 200 A.D.). See TEXT, 

Syriac. See ARAMAIC, § 11 f 


Tabula Peutingeriana, Desjardins, 
68. 

Talmud, Babylonian or Jerusalem, 
consisting of the text of the 
Mishna broken up into small 
sections, each followed by the dis- 
cursive comment called Gémara, 
See Law LITERATURE. 

Targum, See TExr. 

The (fragmentary) Targum Jeru- 
shalmi. 

Targum Jonathan, the name borne 
by the Babylonian Targum to 
the Prophets. 

Targum Onkelos, the Babylonian 
Targum to the Pentateuch 
(towards end of second century 
A.D.). 

The Targ. to the Pentateuch, 
known by the name of Jonathan. 

Der Text der Bitcher Samuelis : 
see Wellhausen; or Motes on the 
Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Samuel: see Driver. 

tempore (in the time [of]). 

The ‘received text’ of the NT. 
See TExt. 

Thenius, de Bucher Samuelis in 
KGH,’42; ,'64; &), Lohr, 98. 

Theodotion (end of second cen- 
tury), author of a Greek version 
of the Old Testament (‘rather a 
revision of the LXX than a new 
translation’). See TEXT, 

Studién, published in connection 
with 7%, 7 (see DEUTERONOMY, 

§ 332). 

See Gesenius. 

R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syria- 
cus, 68 7. 

Theologisth Tijdschrift, 67 ff. 

Tischendorf, Movum Testamentum 


Grece, editio octava critica 
maior, ’69-’72. 

Theologische Literaturzeitung, 
"78 FF 


See Law LITERATURE. 

S. P. Tregelles, The Greek New 
Testament; edited from ancient 
authorities, °5 7-72. 

H. B. Tristram: 

The Fauna and Flora of Palestine, 
"89. 

The Natural History of the Bible, 
@), *89. 

Transactions of Soc. Bib. Archeol., 
vols, i.-ix., 72 § 

Tiibingen Zeitschrift f. Theologie, 
28 fF 


Untersuchungen. See Néldeke, 
Winckler. 
Die biblische Urgeschichte. See 


Budde. 


verse. 

The Apocrypha (AV) edited with 
various renderings, étt., by C.J. 
Ball. 

The Oldand New Testaments( AV) 
edited with various renderings, 
etc., by T. K. Cheyne, S. R. 
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Vet. Lat. . 


Vg.. . 

We., Wellh. 
De Gent. 
TBS 
Phar. u. 


Sadd, 


Gesch. 
Prol. 


yG. 


[4r. Heid. 


Ki. Proph. 


CH . 


Weber . 


Wetstein . 


Wetz. . 


WF... 
WH [W & H] 


Driver (OT), and R. L. Clarke, 
A. Goodwin, W. Sanday (NT) 
[otherwise known as the Queen's 
printers Bible). 

Versio Vetus Latina; the old-Latin 
version (made from the Greek); 
later superseded by the Vulgate, 
See TEXT AND VERSIONS. 

Vulgate, Jerome’s Latin Bible: 
OT from Heb., NT a revision 
of Vet. Lat. (end of 4th and be- 
ginning of 5th cent.). See Text. 


Julius Wellhausen. 


De Gentibus et Familits Judais + 


que in i Chr. 2 4 nume- 
rantur Dissertatio ('70). 

Der Text der Bacher Samuelis 
C7). 

Die Pharisteru.ad.Sadducter; 
eine Untersuchung zur in- 
neren Jiudisthen Geschicht 

? ). 

Geschichte Israels, vol. i. (78). 

2nd ed. of Gesch., entitled 
Prolegomena zur Gesch, Is- 
raels, ’83; EY 85; 4th 
Germ. ed. ’95. 

Usraelitische u. jitdische Ge- 
schichte, ’94; , '97; an 
amplification of Abriss der 
Gesch. Israels u. Juda’s in 
‘Skizzen u, Vorarbeiten,’ 
84. The Aédriss was sub- 
stantially a reproduction of 
‘Israel’ in ZEB (’81; re- 
published in ET of Prod. 
[(’85] and separately as 
Sketch of Hist. of Israeland 
Judah, ), gt). 

Reste Arabischen Heidentums 
(in ‘ Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten’) 
(87; @, 797). 

Die Kleinen Propheten iiber- 
setat, mit Noten Cg2; @, 
, 98). 

Die Composition des Hexa- 
teuchs und der historischen 
Biitcher des Alten Testaments 
(85; Zweiter Druck, mit 
Nachtragen, 89; originally 
published in /D 7 21 392 #., 
[76], 22 407 D7). and in 
Bleek, Zid, (, *78), 

System der A lisynagogalen Palisti- 
nischen Theologie ; or Die Lehren 
des Talmud,’80 (edited by Franz 
Delitzsch and Georg Schneder- 
mann); ', Judische Theologie 
auf Grund des Talmud und 
verwanater Schriften, 97 (ed. 
Schnedermann), 

J. J. Wetstein, Novum Testamen- 
tune Grecunt, etc., 2 vols. folio ; 
1751-1752. 

Wetzstein, Ausgewithite griechische 
und lateinische Inschriften, ge- 
sammelt auf Retsen in den 
Trachonen und um das Hau- 
réngebirge,63; Reisebericht uber 
Hlaurén und Trachonen, ’60. 

Wellhausen-Furness, Zhe book of 
Psalms (798) in SBOT (Eng.). 

Westcott and Hort, Zhe New Tes- 
tgs in the Original Greek, 
81. 





Wi. 
Unters. Z 
Alt(test]. 
Unt, 
GBA . 
AOF or AF 
Gi. 7 
Sarg. . 
KBs. . 
Wilk. . ‘ 
Winer ie ‘ 
RWB . 
Gram. 
WMM . * 
Wr. . z 
Comp. 
Gram, 
Ar. Gram. 
WRS 7 . 
WZEM . > 


Vakit .. 


Boa xe. 4s 
ZA... 
Za. . 

ZATW. 
ZDMG . . 
ZDPV. . 
ZEF wl, 
ZEM ls 
ZEW, 
ZLT, 

27K, 


ZWT 7 


Hugo Winckler: 
Ontersuchungen z. Altoriental- 
ischen Geschichte, ’89. 
Alttestamentliche Untersuch- 
ungen, 92. 
Geschichte Babyloniens u. As- 
syriens,’92, ~ 
Altorientalische Forschungen, 
Ist ser. i.-vi., 93-97; 2nd 
ser. (AF) 1,, ’98 /- 
Geschichte Israels in einzel- 
darstellungen, i.'95. 
ae Keilschrifiterte Sargons, 
9. 
Die Thontafein von Tell-el- 
Amarna (ET Metcalf). 
J. G. Wilkinson, Afanners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 


’37~41; (©) by Birch, 3 vols., 78. 
G. B. Winer: 
Bibl. Realwirterbuch; see 
RWB. 


Grammatik des neutestament- 
lichen Sprachidioms®, neu 
- bearbeitet von Paul Wilh. 
Schmiedel, ’94 f°; ET of 
6th ed., W. F. Moulton, ’7o. 

See 4s. uw. Eur. 

W. Wright: 

Lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages, ’90, 

A Grammar of the Arabic 
Language, translated from 
the German of Caspari and 
edited, with numerous addi- 
tions and corrections by W. 
Wright; ©) 2 vols.,’74~75; 
(3) revised by W. Robertson 
Smith and M. J. de Goeje, 
vol. 1.’96, vol. ii. 98. 

William Robertson Smith. 
Smith. 

Wiener Zeitschrift fiir d. Kunde 
des Morgentlandes, 87 ff. 

The well-known Arabian geo- 
graphical writer (1179-1229). 
Kitab Mo'jam el-Buldén edited 
by F. Wiistenfeld ( Jacut’s Geo- 
graphisches W brterbuch,66~70). 


See 


Zeitschrift (Journal). 

Lettschrift fir Assyriologie tu, ver- 
wandte Gebiete,’86 ff. 

Zeitschrift fir Agyplische Sprache 
wu, Alterthumskunde, °63 

Lertschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, ’81 ff 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft, 46 ff. 

Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina- 
vereins, 78 ff. 

Leitschrist fiir Ke etlschrififorschung 
und verwandte Gebtete, *84 7., 
continued as ZA, 

See WZKM. 

Zeitschrift fir Rirchliche Wissen- 
schaft u. kirchliches Leben (ed. 
Luthardt), i—ix., "80-89 77. 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte luther- 
a Theologie und Kirche,’40- 
2 

Zelschrift fir 
Kirche, ’91 ff. 

Zeitschrift fir wissenschafiliche 
Theologie (ed, Hilgenfeld),’58 7. 


Theologie und 
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ACL, . . 


APK . * . . 
Crit. Bie 6 


GA 
OCL 


Ohnefalsch- Richter : 
SMAW 

S(yr.) e(ur. ) ‘ : 
S(yr.} s{in. ) F : 


A. A.B. 


A. C. M. 


A. RB. §. K. 


B. 8. 


Cc. F. B. 


Cc. H. T. 
Cc. H. W. J. 


Cc. P. T. 
D. G. 


E. M. 


mbt 


ary 
bm 


ADDITIONAL ABBREVIATIONS 


Alichristliche Litteratur : é.g. 
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Quan (bY, sztzw, Kr. Yow, sztayw; opryro- 
MHTpa;! coturnix). Mentioned in EV in Ex. 1613 
Nu. 11316 Ps. 10540 Wisd. 162 19x2f ; cp Apa my, Ps. 
7827. That the quail, not the sand-grouse (?} or 
the locust (Hasselquist’s alternatives, 7vavels, 443) or 
the crane (Dean Stanley and H. S. Palmer, see 
§ 2, note 2) is meant, is generally recognised. 

The Ar, word for ‘quail,’ sada, which is a loan-word, was 
found by C. Niebuhr (1774) to be stillin use in Egypt. Another 

word for it is susdna, given to it because 
1. Identification. of its ‘fatness,’ and Lagarde (UVeders. 81) 

has proposed to connect the name with 
Eshmun-Iolaos, the god who restored Heracles to life by giving 
him a quail to smell at. The quail was annually sacrificed 
among the Phoenicians in the month Feb,-Mar, to commemorate 
the reviving of Heracles (Athen. 947, referred to by WRS, 
Rel. Sem.(3 469}. There is no trace, however, of the sacred 
character of this bird among the Arabians or the Hebrews, 

The Coturnix communis ov C. dactylisonans of orni- 
thologists is well-known in the Sinaitic peninsula, where 
it passes, migrating northward in spring, in immense 
flights. Tristram found them in the Jordan valley 
(Land of Israel, 460). They arrive in Palestine in 
March and April—though a few remain there during 
the winter—on the way to their breeding-places in the 
plains and cornfields of the upper country. Even these 
flocks are said to be surpassed in numbers by the 
autumn flight when they return S. to their winter- 
quarters. The quail flies very low, which Dillmann 
supposed to explain the important clause at the end 
of Nu. 113: (but see § 2). It is soon fatigued, and 
hence falls an easy prey to man. 160,000 have been 
captured in a season at Capri, where their plump flesh 
is esteemed a delicacy, as indeed it is all along the 
shores of the Mediterranean. They were salted and 
stored as food by the ancient Egyptians (Herod. 277). 

ALE. §.--S. ALC. 

There are two references to a supply of quails for the 
food of the Israelites—viz., in Ex. 16127 (scene, the 
wilderness of Sin, on the way to Sinai), 
and in Nu. 1118-23 31-34 (scene, Kibroth- 
hattaavah, after the departure from Sinai). 
The former belongs to P. He has just 
made Moses and Aaron tell the Israelites that in the 
evening they shall know that Yahwe has brought them 
out of Egypt, and that in the morning they shall see 
Yahwe's glory (vv.6/). The evening event is the 
arrival of the quails; the morning event is the lighting 
down of the manna. ‘The redactoer has omitted P's 
account of the fall of the manna, the passage from ‘ the 
dew lay round’ to ‘has given you to eat’ being J's (see 


2. The quails 
of the 
wanderings. 


1 dprvyouzjrpa means properly (see L. and S.) ‘a bird which 
migrates with the quails,’ perhaps=xpéé, the land-rail, Ral/us 
crex; but Photius and Hesychius explain as=‘a large dprvf’ 
(Di). The right Gk, word for quail, dptvé, is given by Jos. 
and Gr. Ven. On Rabbinical notices see /omd, 756. Cp also 
Fowt, § 1, col. 1159, and n. 1. 
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Baentsch). The narrative in Nu. 11 [J] is much more 
detailed. The announcement of the quails specifies a 
month as the period during which quails should be eaten ; 
after this the flesh was to become loathsome to the eaters. 
The coming of the quails is thus described (vz. 31-34), 
‘And a wind from Yahwé [a SE. wind, Ps. 7826] took 
wp quails from the sea [read vbw xb > nap nvyj.! and 
made them to fall by the camp, about a day’s journey 
on this side, and a day's journey on the other side, 
round about the camp, like heaps of wheat? (a‘py-in2) 


on the face of the ground.’ The appropriateness of 
the figure is clear from what follows. ‘And the people 
rose up all that day, and all the night, and all the 
next day, and gathered the quails; he that gathered 
least gathered ten homers, and they spread them ail 
about for themselves [to dry them] round about the 
camp.’ But the result was a fatal malady. ‘ While 
the flesh was yet between their teeth, ere it was chewed, 
the anger of Yahwé was kindled against the people,’ etc. 
The story (with which cp Ps. 78 26-3r) is told to account 
for the name ‘ Kibroth-hattaavah’ (graves of lust); it 
belongs to the large class of ztiological legends. The 
more correct name, however, is probably ‘Taberah.’ 
See KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH, T. K.C. 
The peculiarity of the incident needs some better 
explanation than reference to the statement of Aristotle 
@d. Plant.15; cp Bochart, ji. 115) that 
8. The malady. a eat poisonous things—e.g., helle- 
bore—which are harmful to men. It may be more 
instructive, therefore, to give a parallel case from 
the Elizabethan voyages. The ship ‘Desire’ be- 
longing to Cavendish’s last and ill-fated expedition 
to the east by way of the Pacific, put back for home 
from the Straits of Magellan in 1592. They came to 
anchor at a harbour in Patagonia, named after the 
vessel Port Desire, and found on an island near it such 
numbers of penguins that the men could hardly go 
without treading on them. A party of twenty-two 
men was landed on the island to kill the birds and dry 
them on the rocks. From 30th Oct. to 2and Dec. 


1 [The traditional text contains two improbabilities—¥d3, 
applied to a wind (Pasek should put us on our guard), and 
WP) (G, ekerépacev), from 12, which occurs again only in Ps, 
9010, where (see Che. s.{2)) it is corrupt. Both words spring 
out of the reading X%2, which alone suits the sense. The 


corruption, however, must be very old because of Ps. 78 26.— 
T.K.C.) 


2 [The text has ‘about two cubits’ (D°N2N3), which the com- 


mentators suppose to refer to the very low flight of the quails. 
Dean Stanley, however, (S/, 82) thought that large cranes 
(storks?) three feet high might be meant. Only our sub- 
servience to MT has prevented us from seeing that the true text 


must be OistyiNg, a figure which occurs again in Ex. 16 
Gorprsyinp).—r. xc} 
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they killed and dried 20,000 ; the captain {John Davis}, 
the master, and John Lane, the narrator, were able to 
make a small quantity of salt by evaporating sea-water 
in holes of the rocks, wherewith they salted a certain 
number of birds. ‘Thus God did feed us even as it 
were with manna from heaven.’ Only 14,000 dried 
penguins could be got on board, The crew were put 
on rations of which the principal part was five penguins 
every day among four men. It was not until some 
time after that disease broke out, the dried birds 
having begun to breed a large worm in appalling 
numbers in the warmer latitudes. 

Various symptoms of the malady here described are 
sufficiently characteristic of the acute dropsical form of 
the disease called beri-beri (some derive the name from 
the Arabic); there are, however, dropsical conditions 
caused by parasitic worms apart from the special dietetic 
errors to which beri-beri is commonly ascribed. But, 


however this may be, the parallelism between the two 


narratives is obvious. ‘There is the same generic cause, 
and the quail is a fat bird, like the penguin, which would 
corrupt the more easily if it were dried with its fat. In 
St. Kilda, where the diet used to be of air-dried gannets 
and fulmars, it was customary to remove the fat before 
curing. C. Cy 
A ESS AC, S47 DK, $2500, $3 

— QUARRIES (RV"% ‘graven images’; DOR; 
TON FAYTITON + idole, Judg. 319264). The pési/in 
near Gilgal are a well-known landmark, Heb. usage of 
pésel favours the sense ‘sculptured sacred stones’ (30 
Moore, Budde}. Mauy scholars find an allusion to the 
stones mentioned in Josh. 4820. If so, sésilin is used 
in its originat sense of ‘hewn stones.” Cp Ass. pakadla, 
a pillar; Tg. Pesh. give ‘ quarries,’ a guess. 

The view of the Ehud-story advocated elsewhere (see JERICHO, 
§ 2), which detects an undertying form in which the place-~ 
names, now corrupted, were of the Negeb, throws doubt on 
both the above theories. Among the possible corruptions of 
Seynw? (shmael) is bop or Seo: cep SwELErH. In order ta 
escape to Seirah (for the reading adopted by the present writer 
see Seiean), Ehud had to pass an outpost of Ishmaelites 
(= Jerahmeelites); for Eglon, the Migrite kiag, was a Jerah- 
meelite (see w% 13, where ‘Ammon’ and ‘Amalek’ both= 


‘Jerahmeel’). For gS ygg, read therefore. probably pvSagioes 
% Josh, 75 RV 2g., see SHEBARIM. TK. C. 


QUARTERMASTER (AON), Jer. 5t so RV 
See SERAIAH, 4. 


QUARTUS {xoyaptoc (Ti. WHY adds his saluta- 
tion to that of Tertius, addressed te the Christians in 
Rome, at the close of Rom. 16(22 f), It has been con. 
jectured that he may have been one of those Jews who 
were expelled from Rome by Claudius. See, further, 
Siow (the Cyrenian). 

In the lists of the seventy disciples by the Pseudo-Dorotheus 
and Pseudo-Hippolytus he appears as bishop of Berytus. 
In the apocryphal Acts of Petr and Pavihe ig a member of 
the pretorian guard, one of the soldiexs who have charge of 
Paul in Rome. 

QUATERNION (rerpadton : Acts 124), a guard 


of four soldiers. 
QUEEN OF BRAVEN (npg ND; @ H Bacr- 


Alcca TOY OYPANOY, except Jer.718 H CTpaTIA TOY | 
1. Cult. oypanoy* [Ag. Sym. Theod. BaciAiccr]) i \ 


Vg. regina caeli; Pesh. pulhdn Semayyd, 
except Jer. 4419 malkat Semayyd ;* Tg. NYOW MIA), 


an object of worship to which offerings were made by . 


inhabitants of Jerusalem and other cities of Judah in 
the seventh century and by Jewish refugees in Egypt 
after the fall of the kingdom ; see Jer. 7 16-20 4415-30. 
The peculiarity of this worship appears, from 
Jeremiah's description, to have been the offering of a 
special kind of cakes which were made by the Jewish 
women with the assistance of their families (‘the boys 


1 Probably reading w2y, as in 82 1923. 
2 Contamination from @, which is otherwise demonstrable in 
this verse, 
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| whom thig interpretation originated doubtless thought 
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gather firewood and the fathers kindle the fire and the 
women knead dough to make cakes,’ etc., Jer. 718; cp 
4419). The cakes were offered to the deity by fire 
(441517 fF. 2125; fer, wep, erroneously translated in 
EV, ‘burn incense’), and the burning was accompanied 
by libations (44174). ‘These rites were performed ‘in 
the cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem’ 


, (717 4417); the worship seems to have been domestic, 


and perhaps specifically a woman's cult (see 4415 19 25);+ 
that the men assist in the preparations (7 18) and assume 
their share of the responsibility (4413 7%) is not in- 
consistent with the latter view, nor are the expressions 
in which the prevalence of the worship is affirmed 
(44 x7). 

The cakes (Aawwanim, myg, Jer.7x8 d44rgt\? & 
xavaves, and in the latter passage xavaves [Q*]. 
xauBuves [x]; Vg. placenta; Pesh, zautharé, a species 
of sacrificial cakes;* Tg. pyeng or porns, perhaps 
xovdpira:,> Gen. 4016) were rightly compared by 


' Chrysostom and other early commentators to the rézava 


or wéupara of the Greeks, of which there were many 
varisties.© Some of these were made in the likeness of 
a victim; others imaged or symbolised the deity to 
whom they were offered.? 

Tt has been thought by many that the sawwdaaxin of the 
queen of heaven represented the moon,® or—upon a different 
view of her nature+-the planet Venus (see below, § 3). Jer. 
4416 haa been understood ta testify to the iconic character of 
these cakes, the verb yauyq> being connected with argyy (1D01., 
§ 14),9 and translated ‘to image her’; but both the text and 
the interpretation are extremely doubtful. 

The translation ‘Queen of Heaven’ (EV) represents 
walkat hastamdyim ; and this interpretation—the only 
g. Title. °° which would naturally suggest itself to 

. * one who read the words gpya nooo in an un- 
pointed text--is supported by the oldest exegetical 
tradition (@). The vowelled text, however, gives nzbp 


(méléket), treating nba as a defective spelling of nox 
from mando.) ‘ work,’ and this view of the derivation of 
the word is represented by Pesh. pudkdx sJemayyd 
The Jewish scholars with 


that the worship of the qawn nabo in Jer, 7 44 was the 
same as the worship of the ‘host of heaven’ (gynyn x34), 
Jer. 82 19123 Zeph. 15 Dt, £19 173, ete. 

This identification, suggested perhaps by a general comparison 
of the references to these cults, would seem to be confirmed by 
the passages in which the worship of the gpys nabs appears 
10 ba equivalent to burning offerings or making Bbations ‘10 
other gods’ (see 718 44453 Cp 17-19), as though the cult were 
addressed to a collective object such as the heavenly bodies. A 
warrant for taking the word yaxbr in this sense was found in 
Gen. 2 where yan (God's ‘ work which he wrought’) in 7. 24 
is obviously parallel to ay in @ 1.4) This opinion was known 
to Jerome, who waites (Conca. on Jer. 718): regina cali... 
‘quam lunam debemus accipere, vel certe militia cali, ut 
omnes stellas intelligamus,’ and is given a place in the margin 
of AV, ‘frame, or workmanship of heaven.’ 


Modern scholars, however, almost without exception, 
have adopted the older and more natural interpretation, 
‘queen of heaven.’ This prevailing opinion was 
vigorously assailed by Stade in 1886; he maintained 


1 Peritz, /BZ 17 121 (4898), without apparent reason, connects 
2 K. 2376 with this cult. 
2 See, for the opposite opinion, Stade, ZA TW 6x27 9 
3 See BAKEMEATS, § 2. 
4 [See Lagarde, Ges. Adz. 42, 108.} 
ve regen Dictionary, ¢.v. lotherwiso Levy, Targ, HWB, 
844). 
e See Lobeck, 4e%z0phawnxs, 1060 . 
7 See Stengel, Grtechk. Kufiusaitextamer ?), go; for similar 
ctor among owbher peoples see Liebrecht, Zux Volkskunde, 
OF. 
a Comparing the dgdipavres of Artemis at the Munychia, 


| Athen. 14645 a; Preller-Robert, Grech. Mythologie, 1312. 


9 So Sym., Tg., Rashi, and others. 

10 Omission of silent x. Examples of this spelling occur in 
Phoenician inscriptions—eg., CZS 1 no. 86 Ad. 6g. On the 
other hand, many Hebrew MSS in our passage have intro- 
duced x into the. text. 

11 Abarbanel en Jer. 4415, as the opinion of older interpreters. 
Similarly Stade, ZA TW 6339. See also Debdrine rabdd, § 10 


end. 
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that open nobp (? malkut) was a collective, ‘the rule, 
that is, the ruling powers, of heaven,’ a more compre- 
hensive term than ‘host of heaven’; at a later stage of 
the controversy he was inclined to conjecture that nbn 
(naxdn, ‘ work’ ; cp Gen. 21/.) had been substituted for 
nay by a scribe or editor to whom the word xray was 
offensive. Stade did not, however, establish his main 
contention that the rendering ‘queen of heaven’ must 
be rejected ; the result of the discussion upon this point 
was rather to confirm the conviction that that is the 
only satisfactory interpretation of the words,! 
It is not prcbable that a deity invoked as queen of 
heaven, to whose displeasure at the neglect of her 
a :... worship the contemiporaries of Jere- 
3. Identification. miah oui attribute the calamities 
that had befallen them and their country, was a minor 
figure in the Semitic pantheon ; the presumption is that 
the rites described by the prophet belonged to a specific 
cult of the great goddess Astarte. The title seems 
also to indicate that the worship was addressed to one 
of the heavenly bodies, and was one of the particular 
cults embraced in the general prophetic condemnation 
of the worship of the ‘sun and moon and the whole 
host of heaven." From an early time it has been 
disputed whether the queen of heaven in the sky was 
the moon? or the planet Venus.? The former opinion 
was probably in its origin only an application of the 
general theory which in the last centuries of the ancient 
world identified all manner of goddesses with the moon ; 
in modern times it has appeared to follow from the 
current though ill-founded belief that the Astarte of the 
western Semites was a moon goddess. (See ASHTORETH, 
§ 4.) In the Babylonian system, which was at the 
height of its influence in the W. in the seventh century, 
the star of I8tar was the planet Venus, whilst the moon 
was a great god, Sin, The traces in Syria and Arabia 
of cults similar to that described by Jeremiah connect 
themselves with the worship of Venus. Thus the name 
Collyridians was given to a heretical Arab sect because 
their women offered cakes to the Virgin Mary, to whom 
they paid divine honours.* See also Isaac of Antioch, 
ed. Bickell, 12447 
More than one of the questions discussed above 
would be put beyond controversy if it were established 
that malkatu, or malkaiu 3a Samé, the literat equivalent 
of the Heb. malkat AaSGmdyim, occurs in cuneiform 
texts as a title of IXtar;*% but that the ideogram AA 
should be read maZka?y is at best'a plausible conjecture, 
on which no conclusions can properly be based. [Star 
is called, however, 5éi¢ Samé and Sarrat Samé,® the 
latter exactly corresponding in meaning to the Hebrew 
maikat haSamayim, ‘queen of heaven.’ Ina catalogue 
of the names of Venus in various regions and languages 
preserved by Syrian lexicographers we are told that 
Venus was called malkat temayyd by the Arzanians,? 
that is the inhabitants of Arzon, a diocese in the 
province of Nisibis (2DMG 43 394n.}. The list shows in 
other particulars accurate information, and may be taken 
as evidence that a cult of Venus with the epiklesis ‘queen 
of heaven’ survived in that locality into Christian times. 
Herodotus (1105) sets it down that the temple of 
Aphrodite Urania in Askalon was the oldest seat of her 
worship; thence it passed to Cyprus and Cythera. 


l See especially Kuenen, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 186- 
air, [Cp, however, Cré#. B16.—1.K.¢.] 

_2 Jerome, Olympiodorus, and very many down to our own 
time. 

3 Tg., Isaac of Antioch, and others. 

4 Epiph, Her. 78 c. 23 79c. 118. Epiphanius recognises the 
identity with the worship of the queen of heaven in Jer. 7 44. 
It is in fact one of those direct transfers of a Venus cult to Mary 
of which there are many examples. See Rosch, ‘ Astarte- 
Maria,’ St. Ar. 1888, pp. 265 77. 

5 Schrader; for titles see below, § 4. 

6 Eerdmans, Melckdienst, 86. 

7 Bar Bahlal, col. 244; some codd, have Darnayé. 
Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 16. 

8 See also Herodot. 1 131. 


See 
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| According to Pausanias (i.367) the religion was of 
‘ Assyrian’ (Syrian} origin,! taken up by the people of 
Paphos in Cyprus and of Ascalon in Phoenicia; the 
Cytherans learned it from the Pheenicians (cp iii. 23 2) ; 
it was introduced into Athens by Atgeus. We may 
take these passages as evidence of the belief of the 
Greeks that the worship of the ‘heavenly’ goddess 
('Agpodiry Ovparvia, more often simply 7 Otparia)? was 
of oriental origin. 11 is highly probable that in this 
they were right,? and that the epiklesis is in some way 
connected with the tithe Queen of Heaven in the 
Semitic religions. * 

The goddess of Carthage, in the inscriptions 7-2-¢ 
(pronunciation unknown), must have had a similar 
title, since by Latin writers and in Latin inscriptions 
she is called Coelestis,5 

Alilkat in Pheenician and Punic proper names, on 
the other hand, is more probably the divine sovercign 
of the city or community (cp 44/4) than of the heavens. 

G. F. Meinhard, ‘Dissertatio de selenolatria,’ in Ugolini 
Thesaurus, 23811 f. (in Thesaurus theologico-philologicus, 

5 1808 7. this dissertation appears under the 
4, Literature, name of Calovius; the older literature very 
fully given and discussed); Frischmuth, 
‘Dissertatio de Melechet caeli,” in Thesaurus theologico- 
philologicus, 1366 7.; J. H. Ursinus, Questiones biblice, 
221-25; J. G. Carpzov, Apparatus antiquitatum, 510 f, ; B. 
Stade, ‘Die vermeintliche Kénigin des Himmels,’) ZA TW, 
6123-132 (1886}; ‘Das vermeintliche aramaisch -assyrisches 
Aequivalent der grywnm nabn, Jer. 7 44, ZATH 6289-339 
(1886); E. Schrader, ‘Die gyn nobp und ihr Aramaisch- 
assyrisches Aequivalent, SBBA, 1886, 1477-491; ‘Die Géottin 
IStar als maldkaty,’ ZA 8353-364; A. Kuenen, ‘De Melechet 
des Hemels,’ Versiagen en mededeelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetenschapen, Afd. Letterkunde, 1888, pp- 
157-189 (Germ. trans. [1894], Kuenen, Gesammelte Abhand- 
iuagen, 186-211; Eerdmans, Melekdienst, 53 7.; Scholz, Gotzen- 
dienst und Zauberwesen, 300f., cp 2727. ; Griinbaum, ‘ Der 
Stern Venus,’ ZDMG, 1888, pp. 45-51. G. FM. 


QUICKSANDS (cyptic : Acts2717}, RV Syrtis, 7.v. 


QUILT (1°25), 1S.1913 16, RV™& See Ben, 
§§ 3, 4 (4). 

QUINCE. See APPLE, § 2 (4), col. 269. 

QUINTUS MEMMIUS (2 Macc. 1134). See Mem-- 


MIUS. 


QUIRINIUS (xypHNnioc [Ti. WH}, Lk.22). The 
name of this official is given in an inscription as P. 
Lif Sulpicius Quirinius. The main facts of his 
1. Life. tite are given by Tacitus, dan.348. A native 
of Lanuvium, of an undistinguished family, he was 
elected consul in 12 B.C, ; some years later he was sent 
on an expedition against the Homonadenses in Cilicia, 
who had vanquished Amyntas, king of Galatia. For his 
successes against these mountaineers he received the 
honour of a triumph. When Gaius Cesar was sent 
out to the East in 2 A.D., Quirinius accompanied him as 
his tutor. In 6 A.D. Quirinius was appointed as legatus 
of the Emperor Governor of Syria, and in that capacity 
took over Judzea on the deposition of Archelaus, and 
made a census of the newly annexed district (Jos. dz. 
1713 181). At this post he remained four or five years. 
Ata later time (Tac. 42”. 322) he caused some scandal 
in Rome by accusing his divorced wife, Lepida, of having 
long before tried to poison him. Unpopular at Rome, 
he retained the favour of Tiberius, who in 2t A.D. 
procured him a public funeral. 





| _ To these facts one of importance is added by the celebrated 


Lapis Tiburtinus (C/Z 14 3613), which inscription, though much 
mutilated, appears to prove that Quirinius’ proconsulate of 
Syria in 6 a.p. had been preceded by an earlier tenure of the 





1 Cp CIA, 2 168627 1588. ae 

2 Cp also Herod.38 (Arabs). ‘Heavenly’ was originally 
meant in a physical sense; the ethical significance Plato gives 
it (Ssrfos. 180 D) is arbitrary, and in conflict with what we 
know of the attributes and cult of Urania. 

3 Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 2620/. 629 f. 74627 

4 See Theodoret on Jer. 4417, 

5 Ovpavia Herodian, 44 exc. div. Marc. 563; cp Philastrius, 
Her 1x. See Réscher, 2614 ; Cumont, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
31247_f.; cp Puenicia, § x1 (col. 37457) 
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same office, The view of Mommsen is that this previous tenure 
was in 3-1 B.c., and that the crushing of the Homonadenses, 
who dwelt in Cilicia, at that time attached to the province of 
Syria, was an event of this first proconsulate. It cannot well 
be dated earlier, because Sentius Saturninus governed Syria 
9-7 B.C., and Quinctilius Varus from 7 8.c. to after the death of 
Herod (Tac. Hist. 59), since he put down a sedition which 
arose when Herad died. 


Amid these facts, the statements of Lk. as to the 
date and circumstances of the birth of Jesus (21-5) raise 
intricate questions. The miraculous 
2. The census. events preceding the birth cannot be 
discussed from the historical point of view; but the 
asserted census in Judeea and the journey of Joseph and 
Mary to Bethlehem come within the field of historical 
investigation. 

Lk.'s statements are as follows :— 

(x) Caesar Augustus decreed a general census of the 
Roman world. Of such a general census nothing is 
known from other sources, though Augustus made a 
census Of Roman citizens only. However, we need 
not delay over this statement, which is unimportant 
for our purpose, and may be merely an exaggeration. 

(2) This census was first carried out in Palestine in 
the days of Herod, when Quirinius was governor of 
Syria. Here several difficulties arise. From the above- 
cited testimony of Tacitus, it appears that Quirinius 
was not proconsul of Syria until after the death of 
Herod. Palestine being not strictly a part of the 
Roman Empire, but a dependent or protected kingdom 
under Herod, a Roman census would not be carried 
out in that district. On the other hand, we know that 
when in 6 A.D. Archelaus the son of Herod was deposed 
from his tetrarchy of Judea, and the district was 
annexed to the province of Syria, Quirinius, who was 
then for the second time proconsul of Syria, carried out 
a census in Judzea, which caused, as we learn from 
Josephus (Azz. xviii. 11), much disaffection in that 
country. It is not unnatural to suspect that Lk. may 
have misdated his census. 

(3) For the purposes of the census every man went to 
the abode of his family or clan; thus Joseph went to 
Bethlehem the town of David,) and with him his 
affianced wife, Mary. It is, however, pointed out that 
in a Roman census every man reported at his place of 
residence. No instance is known to us in antiquity in 
which the citizens of a country migrated to the ancestral 
home of their family, in order to be enrolled. In any 
case, no ancient census would require the presence of 
any but the head of a household. Women would 
certainly not have to appear in person. 

These considerations have led many historians, such 
as Mommsen, Gardthausen, Keim, Weizsicker, and 

», schiirer, to the view that Lk.'s statements 
3. Te 8 about the census of Quiriniusare altogether 

“mistaken. On the other hand, some 
writers, such as Huschke and Wieseler and many 
English theologians, have adopted an apologetic atti- 
tude in regard to Lk.’s statements.? The most recent 
apologetic work on the subject is that of Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay, Was Christ born at Bethlehem? in which 
work 1t is pointed out in regard to Quirinius that Lk. 
does not say that it was he who conducted the census, 
but only that it was made when he was in some position 
of authority in Syria (fyexuv, not arPdrares, pro- 
consul). 
the Syrian province against the Homonadenses at the 
time. It is further maintained that a census conducted 
by Herod in his own dominions might decidedly differ 


1 [On the birthplace of David, see Davip, § 1; Desir; 
Jupar, § 4.1 ; iene 

2 A summary, and refutation of their views will be found in 
Schiirer's GV/ @) 510-543 (ET i. 2 105-143). 
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from a Roman census, especially in the point that the 
people might be numbered not by domicile, but by clan 
or family. 

A new element has been introduced into the discus- 
sion by the discovery from papyri published by Messrs. 
Grenfell, Kenyon, and others, that an enrolment 
occurred in Egypt at intervals of fourteen years from the 
year 20 A.D. onwards, and probably from the time of 
the regulation of Egypt by Augustus, that is, also in the 
years 6 A.D. and 8 B.¢., and further that this enrol- 
Ment was a census by families, not a mere valuation 
of property. One or two definite, though not conclusive, 
pieces of evidence, seem to indicate that this periodical 
census was not confined to Egypt, but was, in some 
cases at all events, extended to Syria, 

Arguing on the basis of this new discovery, Prof. 
Ramsay maintains that a census may probably have 
been held in Syria in 9-8 B.C., and gives certain reasons 
why, if Herod at the same time proposed a census in 
Judzea, he should have postponed it to the year 6 B.C., 
and then carried it out on a different plan from that 
usual in a Roman census. The date 6 B.c, Ramsay 
accepts as probably that of the birth of Jesus. 

To set forth Prof. Ramsay's arguments at length is impossible, 
and they are so minute as net to bear compression. But if we 
grant their validity they leave unexplained several difficulties. 

hy should a census in Judza be dated by Lk. by the 
irrelevant fact of a campaign being at the time fought by 
Quirinius in Cilicia? Even if an enrolment by tribes was 
carried out by Herod, would this be likely to involve a journey 
of alt Jews to the native town of their family? How could 
the t gatiaed of Mary be required at Bethlehem, when it was a 
settled principle in all ancient law to treat the male head of a 
family as responsible for all its members? In Palestine especially 
it is difficult to imagine such a proceeding as the summoning of 
women to appear before an officer for enrolment. On all these 
questions the new discoveries shed no light. 

The fast difficulty is further increased by the use by Lk. of 
the word exyyoreupery (unless, indeed, it be an early emenda- 
tion of the text by some scribe). For this word implies that 
Mary at the time was not the wife of Joseph, but only betrothed to 
him, In such circumstances her travelling with him to 
Bethlehem is even more inexplicable. She would not go as an 
heiress, or in her own right, as we have no reason to suppose 
that she was descended from David, and indeed from the 
context it is clear that she was not. 

Josephus tells us that the census of Quirinius was a 
great innovation, causing alarm and revolt ; it is therefore 
not easy to think that a similar census can have been 
held twelve or fourteen years earlier, and passed off 
with so little friction that Josephus does not mention it. 
It is true that Prof. Ramsay discriminates in character 
the earlier census which he supposes from the Roman 
census of Quirinius of 6 A.D.; but it is doubtful how far 
this view is maintainable, especially as Lk. uses the 
same word (droypady) to designate the known census 
of Quirinius and the supposed earlier census (Acts 
537}. Thus there can be no doubt that the supposition 
of errors of fact in Lk. would, from the purely historical 
point of view, remove very great difficulties. The 
question which remains is whether our opinion of Lk. 
as a historian is so high that we prefer to retain these 
difficulties rather than to suppose serious errors in his 
narrative of the birth of Jesus. See, further, CHRONO- 
LoGy, §§ 57%; GOSPELS, § 22 (col, 1780, n. 2}, and 
cp NaATivity, NAZARETH. P. G. 


QUIVER. 3. MBYN, ‘aipah, cp Ass. iffatu; 
hapérps; pharetra; literally in Job 3923 (G om.) Is. 226; 
figuratively in Is, 492 Ps. 1275 (@ ém@ypiov) Lam. 313 Jer. 
516 (@ omyt. In Lam.313 arrows are called ‘sons of the 
quiver.” 

2. +n, tedi, bapérpa, pharetra; Gen. 27 3.+ The sense, how- 
ever, is uncertain. @, Vg., Tg., Ps.-Jon., Ibn Ezra, render 
‘quiver,’ but Onk., Pesh., Rashi, ‘sword.’ 4/abn means ‘to 
hang, suspend.’ Possibly 7*5n is a corrupt repetition (ditto- 


; gram) of the preceding 4x$2, which word (EV ‘thy weapons’) 


would quite well refer to the quiver and arrrows. Cp WEAPONS. 
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RAAMAH (701; perma [BADSIEL] peryma 
{A]), one of the sons of CusH [¢.v.] Gen. 107 (but 
NOT; 1 Ch.lg RV Raama). Raamah is also grouped 
with Sheba in Ezekiel’s list of trade centres (2722 
nay; paua [B], payza [AQ}). A Sabzean inscription 
(Glaser, 1155) refers to ‘ the hosts of Saba and Havilan’ 
as attacking certain people ‘on the caravan-route 
between Ma‘An (= Ma‘in, ? Bab. Magan) and Ragmat’' 
(Hommel, 4HT 240 ; cp ZDA{G30122), Here we have 
at any rate one Raamah. Glaser, however, places 
Raamah near Ras el-Khaima, on the Persian Gulf 
(Skisze, 2252). Against identification with Regma, on 
the Arabian side of the same gulf, see Dillmann. Cp 
GEOGRAPHY, § 23, and Crit. Bid. on Gen. 107 Ezek. 
27 22 where ‘Raamah’ is brought nearer to Palestine. 
See CusH, 2; SABTA. 


RAAMIAH (70), ‘ Yahwé thunders?’ cp 3 R, 67, 
46 ¢ d, where Ramman, the storm-god, is called the 
god Sa vimi, z.e., ‘of thunder’ [Del. Ass. HWB, 605]; 
the Phoen. proper name NJMDP4 is no support, the 
true reading being NIMOY"), one of the twelve leaders 
of the Jews, Neh. 77t (Saeusa [N], pecAva [A], Bacucas 
(L], vaaysa [B], vacua [H2>] ; the last two readings are 
due to the proximity of NAHAMANI [g.v.]). Cp 
GOVERNMENT, § 26. 

In Ezra 22 the name is miswritten as REELAIAH, and in Zech. 
72 (probably) as REGEMMELECH (¢.v.). All these forms seem 
to come from ‘ Jerahmeel’, The race-element counts for much 
in the later history of Israel [Che.]. 


RAAMBES (DON), Ex. 11: 
ep PITHOM. 


RAB. The use of 15, vaé, ‘chief, head, leader’ in 
compound titles descriptive of rank or office {corre- 
sponding to the Gr. apyi-) is sufficiently well exemplified 
in Assyrian, Phoenician, and Aramaic. 

Typical examples are:—vaé dup-Sar-ri ‘head scribe’ (see 
Scrise), and rab nfkasi ‘treasurer’ (cp Heb. 0°D23), see Del. 
Ass. HW Bbogs, Phen. win sn, ‘head workman’ (C/S 164), 
pr5p ohn, ‘head of the scribes’ (24. 86 14), ny 245, ‘head of the 
priests’ (7. 119), Palm. xb:mq 35, ‘general,’ xnve on, ‘leader 
of the caravan’ (in Gk. bilinguals orparmAdrys, ouvadiapyys 1), 
pw 3, ‘chief of the market’? (cp x tay 37, ‘head of the ayopa'); 
and Nab. xn“ wp 35, ‘chief of the camp(s).’ 

This usage of 39 seems to be wanting in the S. 
Semitic stock, and in Hebrew is not frequent. Here 
the more common term employed is sar (ny, peculiar 
to Heb.) which is frequently found in pre-exilic writings 
(cp Princk), and its occurrence in the later literature 
should be looked upon in some cases, perhaps, as a 
survival of a once popular idiom, and in others as an 
intentional archaism. 

In the sense of ‘ great’ the Heb. raé is not common? 
in the early writings; the best instances being the 
poetical fragment Gen. 2523 (‘ elder’ opposed to yx), 
Nu. 1133 (J or Ej, 1 K.197, Am.62. In agreement 
with this is the usage of the Heb. compounds of 35 


which express a rank or office. Of foreign origin, on 
the other hand, are the compounds Rab-saris, Rab- 
shakeh, and Rab-mag, which appear to be titles borrowed 
from the Assyrian. The rest occur in later literature 
only, and are mere descriptions of office. 

It is very probable that they have been formed simply upon 
Assyrian or Babylonian analogy ; (2) O'nz6 25, 2 K. 258 (in an 
exilic or post-exilic narrative, see Kincs, §2n. 2); cp N03 37, 


See RAMESES and 





1 Swvodcdpxns, apparently, only in inscriptions. Liddell and 


Scott cite Béckh, 4489. 
2 De Vogii¢, La Syrte centrale, nos. 6, 7, 15, 28, etc. 


3 The exact opposite is the case, however, with 23, ‘much, 
many’ (as opposed to SY'5), 
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Dan. 21431 EV ‘captain of the guard,’ AVmg. ‘ chief marshal" 
(apxtpstyetpos {87 BAQL)),2see EXECUTIONER, 1. Contrast with 


this D'NBST Ww, Gen. 3736 391 4112; (4) n°D 33, Esth. 1st, 
officer of the household (oixorézos [BRALQ)) ; and (c) YD" 35, 
Dan. 13t (see Ras-saris), but DOMDT 3, Dan. 1 7-11 18t (ap- 
xtevvodxos [87 BAQT]). “& must probably be looked upon here 


asanintentionalarchaism. The writer has modelled the narrative 
of Danie] to some extent upon that of Joseph (Bevan, Dan. 31), 


and remembers the O'DINT W, D'pyoDs Iw, and ONT I, 
which recur in Gen. 39-41, Ss. A.C. 


_ RABBAH, RABzBaTH of the Ammonites (737, N33 
yay 34, paBfa, Josh. 1825 [A], Am. E14 62 1 Ch, 201 [B dés, 


once paffevr as accusative]; paB8ad, 28.111 122729 

1. Name. Jer. 492 [A], 1 Ch.201 {és A]; paBBa@ viav 
appwv, 2 S$. 1226 {B), 17217 [A], Ezek. 21 20; 

peBBaé Jer. 493 [nN]; paBBwF Jer. 493 (Q*vid-]; paBaé Jer. 492 
[8"]; paBaé vier Aupor, 2S. 1226 [A], 1737 (B}. In De. 81x 
@® translates év rf} dxpq tay viow Awpey and in Ezek. 255, Thy 
wédty Tov Appwy, In Josh. 1325, B reads “Apad. The Vulgate 
has Radda or Rebbath according to the esree’ construction, 
except in Jer. 493 Ezek. 255 where we have Nadéath for 


Ma. In Polyb, /7st. v. 7 4, it appears as paSBarepava). 


Rabbah is mentioned in Dt. 311 as the location of 
Og's ‘bed’ or sarcophagus (see BED, § 3); also in 
' Josh. 1325, in connection with the borders 

2. History. of Gag. In 28.11 f 1 Ch. 20 we have 
an account of the siege and capture of Rabbah by Joab 
In the oracles against Ammon by Amos, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, Rabbah represents Ammon, as 
being its one important city. Jer. 494 refers to the 
treasures and the well-watered valleys of Rabbah, and 
Ezek, 255 Amos liq to its palaces. These oracles 
announce the ruin of Rabbah as part of the punishment 
of Ammon. In Ezek. 2120 Nebuchadrezzar hesitates 
whether to march against Jerusalem or Rabbah, but 
decides for Jerusaiem by casting lots. Thus Rabbah 
was the capital of Ammon during the whole period of 
the history of the Ammonites, and shared their fortunes 
throughout (see AMMON), It has been suggested that 
Rabbah may be the Ham (see HAM, 2) of Gen. 145. 

Rabbah continued an important city in post-exilic 
times. It is not mentioned in OT in connection 
with the Jewish history of the period ; but the Ammon- 
ites are referred to in Nehemiah, 1 Maccabees, and 
Judith, and doubtless Rabbath remained their capital, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 285-247 B.C., gave it the name 
of Philadelphia, and probably by erecting buildings and 
introducing settlers gave it the character of a Greek 
city; it became one of the most important cities of 
the Decapolis, Eus. Onom. ‘Payed and ’Appav. 

In 218 3c. it was taken from Ptolemy Philopator by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, Polyb. 517. In the time of Hyrcanus (135-107 B.C.) 
we read of a Zeno Cotyles, tyrant of Philadelphia, Jos. AZ. xiii. 81 
153. According to a conjecture of Clermont-Ganneau, Rabbath 
should be read for Nadabath in x Macc. 937; see NADABATH. 
In 63 Bc. it was held by the ‘Arabs (Jos. 8/1. 63), who were 
defeated there by Herod, 30 B.c. (i, 145 and 6). The extensive 
Roman remains show that it participated in the prosperity of 
Eastern Palestine in the second and third centuries a,p. Later, 
it was the seat of a Christian bishopric. The city is said by 
Abulfeda (Ritter, Sys. 1158) to have been in ruins when the 
Moslems conquered Syria. 

Rabbah (the mod. ‘Amman)} was situated on one of 
the head-waters of the Jabbok, about 22 m. E. of 
3. Site the Jordan. 2 S.1226-28 apparently distin- 

5 * guished between ‘the royal city’ or ‘the city 
of waters,’ and ‘the city.’ The ‘waters’ referred to in 
the second of these names may be the Nahr ‘Amman, a 
stream rich in fish, which takes its rise at the site of 
Rabbah (so Buhl, Paé. 260 [§ 132]}. In that case 


1 In Dan. also }*230 34, 248 (see Deputy), and HIT J) 
46511 (see Maaic, § 24). 
2 Compounds of 35 and sj are alike rendered in ® by apxe-. 
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the first two names belonged to a lower quarter of the town 
in the valley (cp § 4). The ‘city’ may be a designation 
of the citadel, which was situated on a hill N. of the 
valley. One would naturally like to find some Ammon- 
itish ruins. There are old rock-hewn tombs, and the 
remains of the outer walls of the citadel seem very ancient, 
being formed of great blocks of stone without any cement. 
What is left of the city walls may belong to the time of 
the Ptolemies. Conder even thinks that the remains of 
a reservoir and aqueduct may belong to the subterranean 
passage which enabled Antiochus to capture the citadel. 
If so, they may carry us back to Ammonite times, and 
show how the ancient citadel was supplied with water. 
The great bulk of the ruins—baths, colonnades, temples, 
theatres, and tombs—are Roman. ‘There is a smail 
building, which Conder regards as Sasanian or early 
Arab; and ruins of a Christian cathedral (5th or 6th 
cent. ?} and two chapels. Rude stone monuments 
(dolmens, etc.) have also been found, 
Conder, Heth and Moab, 157-167, Palestine, 175-7, and in 
PEF Survey of Eastern Palestine, 119-44 (a very full and 
exact account of a thorough survey of 
4. Literature. ‘Amman, with many fine illustrations); 
_PEFO, 1882, Pp. os G,. A, Smith, HG, 
595-608; L. Gautier, Au dela du Jourdaint2), 93 (7 (1896). 
[Cheyne (£.x7.7, Nov. 1897; Feb. 1899) discusses the titles of 
Rabbah in 2 S. 1226, and emends both ssybpn ~yy and opn 
into nsdp vy; Wellhausen, however, emends anbps into 
pos. See TAHTIM-HODSHI, § 2, and cp Cr7z#, Bid.) 
W. H. B. 
RABBAH (7374, as if ‘tke Rabbah’; cwOHBa 
[B]. apeBBa [AL], 4redsa}, mentioned with Kirjath- 
jearim in Josh. 1560. Read most probably ‘ Kirjath- 
Jerahmeei the great’ (Che.). See Sotomon, § 3. 


RABBI (pa8Be: [Ti WH], many MSS paBBi; 
Heb. °3), a title of honour and respect given by the 
Jews to their learned doctors, more especially to their 
ordained teachers and spiritual heads(cp HANDS [LAYING 
ON OF]}). ‘yy (lit. ‘my great one,’ with the suff. as in 


Heb. 4x, Syr. ws8®; cp Fr. monsieur, etc.) is 
from 33 {see RAs) which at a later period among the 


Jews was frequently used in the narrower sense not only 
of a master as opposed to a servant, but of a teacher 
as opposed to a pupil (cp 446th, 16 and Ber. 636 
where 35 and tnbn are used of Yahwé and Moses 
respectively); see DISCIPLE, § 1. Rab (an older 
pronunciation is Rib} was especially used as the title 
of the Babylonian teachers, and designates par excellence 
Abba Arék&, a noted exegete of the beginning of the 
third century A.D. Rabbi, on the other hand, was the 
title given to Palestinian teachers,! and, used alone, 
applies to Jehudah Hannasi, the chief editor of the 
Mishna. 

In the NT, Rabbi occurs only in Mt., Mk., and Jn. 
It is once applied by his followers to John the Baptist 
(Jn. 326), but everywhere else is used in addressing 
Jesus (Mt. 262549 Mk.95 Il21 1445 Jn. 138 82 431 
625 92 118).2 Lk. and Mk. both favour the use of 
diddoxare (see DiscIPLE, TEACHER), which in Jn. 138 
is the Gr. translation of paSBe, but émierdra occurs 
only in Lk. (e.g., 55 845, etc.}. Almost synonymous 
with pa@@ec are the terms waryp and Kcadapyyrys (Mt. 
23910) which are probably equivalent to the Aramaic 
kax and (so Wiinsche) nyin.? 

From its use in the NT it is evident that Rabbi had 
not yet come to be employed as a title, but was merely 


1 The Targ. on 2 K. 212 makes Elisha call Elijah Rabbi; cp 
Targ. on Ps. 55 14. 
2 The AV frequently has Master; cp Mt. 2625 49 Mk. éc., 


Jn. 431 92118. The Pesh. renders by gam} and in Jn. 
138326 431 625 92118 by i. 


3 Against this see Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, 276, 2784 RIOR 
as a term of address seems to be unknown to the Targumists. 
It is rather a title of respect. xa6yynrjs, according to this 
scholar is a Gr. variant to &déexados—z. 10 being another 
recension of v, 8. 
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a form of address (cp Dalman, Der Gottesname Adonaj, 
2), whence Mt. 287 £ appears to be an anachronism 
(ep Gratz, Gesch, 4500), Ewald’s argument (Gesch. /s. 
5es n. 2), from the words of Abtalién in the Pirké 
Abdth, 1:6 (magyny xi), that ay and 73) must have 
been in use for a long time, rests on an erroneous inter- 
pretation of mya (lit. ‘lordship’; cp Strack ‘herrschaft’). 

A fuller form is Rabboni (Mk. 105: Jn. 20:6, Jaf- 
Bovvee [B], paS Bort [minusc. }, paSBwve: [Ain Mk. and D 
in Jn.J]}, cp the Aram. 77ddé (j\39) another form of 
rabban {y35), but with the retention of the d sound in 
the first syllable.) ay in Aram. is used by a slave of 
his master, or a worshipper of his God, and is, like 
Rabbi, explained as meaning &ddexare (Jn. 2c.). 
According to ‘Ardch (s. 1x), a ya1 was more honourable 
than a +37, and a'35 than a 34, but greatest of all was 
one whose name alone was mentioned (:py j340 Sy). 
The title jg. was first held by Gamaliel I. (see 


GAMALIEL). 
For the Jewish use of these various titles, see ZF), s.v. 
‘Rab, Rabbi,’and for NT usage, Dalman, Die Worte fesu, 2727, 
&. ALC. 


RABBITH (FV'370; AaBerpaon [Bl]. paBBwd [AL}), 
a city in Issachar, properly ha-Rabbith, Josh. 1920.t 
Identified with Raba, N. of Ibzik (Buhl, 204). C. 
Niebuhr (Gesch. 1367; cp @*) reads n33, DABERATH 
{g.v.]; ep Josh. 2128, But perhaps the true reading is 
niaf, and P's original authority related to the Negeb 
(cp SHUNEM). TK. 
RABBONI. See Rapsi, end, 
RAB-MAG (13°11; rab-meg), a title applied to 
NERGAL-SHAREZER [g.v.] (Jer. 893; paBamaé [B], 
-ak [A]; -ar [Q], pamat [N*], Bamat 
1. Name. [R27]; 2. ay SOROwOr {Theod. in Qms-] 
om. @); seeRas. Older critics explain ‘chief Magian' ; 
but the Magians {maroi)} are a Median tribe according 
to Herodotus {11or), and have no place in Babylonia. 
Rab-mugi is said to be the title of a physician referred 
to in an Assyrian letter (tablet K 519) respecting a sick 
man (Pinches in RP) 2182; cp Wi. OLZ, Feb. 1898, 
col. 40). Schrader (KAZ g1z7 7) and Hommel 
(Hastings, D2 1229 2), however, derive mag from emkz, 
emgu, ‘wise,’ and Frd. Delitzsch (Hed. Lang. 13 f.) 
from mafju ‘prophet, soothsayer’ (=elepu, nyix). 
From a text-critical point of view these suggestions 
have no probability. There is strong reason to believe 
that aman is corrupt. See NERGAL-SHAREZER. 
T. K.C, 
The Assyrian term referred to is generally rad mug, 
also rab mugu, There is nothing in K. 519 to connect 
. this officer even remotely with a physician : 
pres Liar see Harper's 455.-~Bad. Letters, 97, for 
"text, and Chr. Johnston's £zstolary 
Literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians, 163, for 
transliteration and translation. The writer, Ardi-Nana, 
is the Court Physician (as Johnston shows}. The vad 
mugi only reports, or brings the report of, the sick man’s 
condition, He is likely to have been an express mes- 
senger. There was a vad mugi of the Jithelly and 
another rab mugi of the narkaédti {on Rui. 619, no. 
1036, see Johns’ Assyrian Deeds and Documents, 2, no. 
1036). Hence the Rad-mag may have had to do 
primarily with chariots and horses, and been the master 
of the horse in the Assyrian Court, 
T KC, § 15 CHWS, § 2. 


RABSACES (Ecclus. 4818), RV RABSHAKEH. 

RAB-SARIS (DDI), the title (so RV™-, and see 
Ras} of (a) an officer sent by the king of Assyria to 

1 Pressel in PRE s.v. ‘Rabbinismus,’ explains the a to be a 
Galilean provincialism; cp Kautzsch, Gram. Biéd. Aram, 10. 


The change of @ and Zz is similar to that in Syr. geskd and 
TATXa, 
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Hezekiah (2K 1827; paceic [B], pascapeic [A], 
patyerc [I]; vedsaris), and (6) an officer present at the 
capture of Jerusalem (Jer. 393, NaBoycapeic [B], 
-capic [XQ], -ceerc [8*] and paBeapic [Q™® <4 
and Theod, in v. 23 where BRA om.; radiares), In both 
passages, however, we should possibly read either ayy 
swix, ‘Arabia of Asshur’ (cp TARSHISH) or Day ae, 
‘ the prince of the Arabians’ (see NERGAL-SHAREZER) ; 
indeed in the case of Jer. (Z.c.} the probability is very 
strong. As to 2 K. (Z.c.) a doubt is permissible (cp 
SENNACHERIB, § 5), and we therefore offer the views 
of Rab-saris which are possible on the assumption that 
an Assyrian invasion was really referred to in the 
original narrative. The title has often been interpreted 
‘chief eunuch,’ and Schradet (4/4 7) 3x9} thinks that 
it may be the translation of a tortesponding Assyrian 
phrase {so Dillm.-Kittel, /esaia, 312). This, at any 
rate, is not very probable, 

Winckler conjectured (Unters, 138) that it was a repetition 
of an artificial Ass. phrase 7a5-Fadi—a learned scribe’s inter- 
pretation of vad.sag (RAB-SHAREH), Which {s half Sumerians 
while, according to Pinches (letter in Acad., June 25, 1892), 
vab-ia-resi, ‘chief of the heads’ was the title of the special 
officer who had charge of the royal princes (cp Dan. 13). 
Finally, Del. (4ss. HIV 8 6942) registers Sa-27¥ as the title of a 
court-official of uncertain meaning, We tay plausibly hold that 
the second element in rab-saris is both Hebrew and Assyrian, 
but primarily Assyrian (see Eunucn), and that rab-saris (= Heb. 
rab-atis) means chief captain. If so, it hatdiy differs from Rar- 
SHAKEH (¢.v.). . 

How rome an in Dan, 13 (ep v. 7) is to be understood, 
is not quite clear. The context suggests that the writer 
misunderstood the phrase which he found already cor+ 
rupted in 2K. 1817; fot eunuchs, having the charge of 
toyal harems, were frequently employed in superintend- 
ing the education of princes. See Bunucu. Even if 
the story of Daniel has been recast, this explanation may, 
At any rate, serve provisionally. TK. C. 


RAB-SHAKEH ("PY-27; payaxuc[BRAQrocl}; 
medsaces), the title (so RV™&; see Rab) of the officer 
sent by the Assyrian king to Herekiah (a K. 1847-103 
Is, 36 ff, and in the Heb. original of Ecelus. 4818, AV 
RABSACES ; paBCaKNe, Is. 862[B] 420 2 87 4[BQme] 
36 13[Q™S]378[B!Qrs-]), In its Heb. form it has been 
taken to mean ‘chief cup-bearet’; but a ¢up-bearer would 
not have been intrusted with important political business. 
The word is the exact reproduction of the Assyt. raé- 
fave ‘chief of the high ones" (2.¢., officers)—for so the 
Rab Sac or Rab Sac? of the inscriptions should be 
read (Del. .4ss. HIWB, 685). This was the title of a 
military officer, inferior to the Tartan, but of very high 
rank. <A rub-sake was despatched to Tyre by Tiglath- 
pileser JIT. to arrange about tribute (KB 223, cp Del. 
Zc.) Just so the Rab-shakeh goes (with the Tartan, 
according to 2K.) to Jerusalem. He is acquainted both 
with Hebrew (‘the Jews’ language,’ 2 K. 1826) and with 
Aramaic ; such a leading diplomatist needed no drago- 
man. Since the time of Tiglath-pileser IIL. there was 
a large Aramaean population in Assyria. Cp Schr. 
AAT? 320; ARAMAIC, § 2. If, however, the original 
narrative referred to a N. Arabian rather than an 
Assyrian incursion, the name underlying Rab-shakeh 
may very possibly be “Arab-ki§, ‘ Arabia of Cush.’ Cp 
RAW-SARIS, T. KC, 


RAGA (paya [Ti], pawa (Treg. WH]; probably 
an abbreviated form of the Rabb. xp} cp Kau. Grim. 
Libel, Aram, to; Dalm. Aram. Gram, £38, fi. 23 for 
interchange of « and y cp Daltm. 7d. 304, n. 2, and see 
ACELDAMA, § 1),a term of abuse in the time of Christ, 
Mt. 522+. Whethet it conveys a more or e less offensive 
meaning than pwpé (EV, ‘Thou fool’) is disputed ; 
indeed, the whole passage, as it stands, is obscure. 
According to Holtzmann, there is a double climax in 
the clauses introduced by ' But I say to you’; (1) from 
wrath in the heart to its expression in a word, and (2) 
from the denial of the intellectual capacity of a brother 
to that of his moral and religious character, while the 
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punishments referred to range from that awarded by a 
meré local court {' Beth-din ‘) to that by the Sanhedrin, 
and finally to that of the fiery Gehenna, Holtzmann, 
bowever, understates the offensiveness of Raca and 
exaggerates that of wwpé. Raca (cp Jn. 94) involves 
morai more than intellectual depreciation, and pwpts 
nowhere in the NT bears the sense of ‘impious’ (the 
OT $23; see Foon). Nor is it at all probable that 
Jesus would have recognised the provisional institution 
of the Sanhedrin side by side with the Messianic punish- 
ment of Gehenna, and assigned the punishment of one 
abusive expression to the former, and of another to the 
latter. The text must have suffered a slight disarrange- 
ment; the clause about Raca should be parallel to the 
clause about murder. Read probably thus, ‘ Ye have 
heard that ft was said to the ancients, Thou shait not 
murder, and whosoever murders is liable to the judg- 
ment, and whosoever Says ‘Raca’ to his brother, is 
liable to the Sanhedrin. But I say unto you, Every one 
who is angry with his brother is liable to the (divine) 
judgment, and whoever says, Thou fool, is tiable to the 
fiery Gehenna.’ The Law as expounded by the Rabbis 
treated libellous expressions? as next door to murder. 
But such gross offences ag murder and calling another 
‘Raca‘ could never occur if on the one hand anger were 
nipped in the bud, and on the other even such seemingly 
harmiess expressions as ‘thou simpleton’ (uwpé) were 
scrupulously avoided. So first J. P. Peters (/BL 
10131 f. [t891]; 15103 [1896]}), except that he prefers 
to repeat ‘It was said,’ etc., and ‘ But I say,’ avoiding 
reatrangement. See FOoL. T.K.c 


RACAL, AV RacHat. 


RACE, RACE-COURSE. See generally HELLEN- 
IsM, § 5 (with references}, WRESTLING. 

‘Race’ is an apt rendering of ordétev in 1 Cor. 924 (RVmg 
"race-course’) and of dydr (lit. contest) ia Heb. 121. In Ps, 
195 RV preferably renders Srah (Ana) by ‘course.’ In Eccles. 
O14, 77 Ss (PI) is properly an abstract‘ tanning ' (EV's ren. 
dering of Lae iy 2S. 1829). 

RACHAB (Mt 15), RV RAwaB. 

RACHAL, RV, RacaL. For ‘in Racha!’ (S398) in 
1S. 3029 we ought, probably, following @®" (en 
KAPMHAG, but EN payHA [A]), to read ‘in Carmel’ 


(e903); $o all critics‘ A necessary emendation’ (Bu., 
SBOT). See CARMEL, 2, col. 706. 


RACHEL Om, ‘ewe,’ see WRS Kin. 219,” payHA 
[BNADEQL]}, the ‘mother’ of the tribes of Israel 
settled in the highlands of West Palestine, 

ata Rig between the Canaanite strips of territory 
i at Esdmelon and Aijalon, Rachel died 
when Benjamin or Benoni was born (Gen. 3516 %). 
Was there, we may ask, at some remote period, a distinct 
clan with the ewe ‘ Rahét’ as its totem, and the ‘ mas- 
sébah of Rachel's grave’ (see RACHEL’S SEPULCHRE} 
as its chief sacred spot? The members of such a clan 
would be b’né Rahél. They all lived in Ephraim; but 
in time some came to be banded together, as Jeminites 
(Benjamin, § 1). Then, perhaps, the others began 
to drop the name b'né R&hél in favour of something 
else (cp JOSEPH i., § 2; EPHRAIM, § 5 ii, ; MANASSEH, 
§ 2). Rachel, certainly, as far as we can see, was 
no mere name, as in historical times was Leah. Ia 
Jer. 3115 (ep Mt. 218) we hear of Rachel weeping for 


T On the importance attached to words like Raca, cp Koran, 
Vv2q, ‘And say not to them, Fie,’ and Ghazali’s description of 
the weighing of s man’s actions; ‘But the angel bringeth yet a 
leaf which he casteth into the scale of the evil actions. On this 
leaf is written the word “ Fie!” Then the evil actions outweigh 
the good. . .. The order is given to cast this man into hell.’ 
(La perle precieuse de Chaszéli [Gautier], 1878, p. 80.) 

2 Griineisen (AAmenculins, 257) proposes to read Aharhel for 
the Judahite name AHARHEL, comparing GEAL déedgou Pnxaf 
{also the Renjamite AuRAH, minx, & cosend) [According to 
Cheyne Rachel may be a fragment of bent, Jerabmeel ; see 
qACOR: § 3, SHAPHAN, and for a similiarly doubtful name, see 

EAH. } 
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her children (although there is-no explicit indication 
who these are understood to be); and at a later 
date, in the story of Ruth, Rachel and Leah are 
the builders of the ‘house of Israel’ (Ruth 411), Ac- 
cording to the legend as we know it (both J and E) 
Rachel was the beloved wife, a feature that it is natural 
to connect with the acknowledged superior splendour 
and power of northern Israel. ‘There is a remarkable 
passage in J, however, where Jacob seems to speak as if 
he had had only two sons (Gen. 4238}. The question 
therefore arises whether there may not have been an 
older form of the story where Rachel was the only wife, 
just as Rachel's ‘double,’ Rebecca, was the only wife of 
Isaac. This question Steuernagel answers in the affirma- 
tive (Zinwanderung, 39). He also makes the interesting 
suggestion that there may be a monument of the 
importance of Rachel in the name Israel. As the men 
of the Gad tribe were called Ish Gad (see Gab, § 1), 
so, Steurnagel suggests, the men of the Rachel {or 
Jacob, or Joseph) tribe were perhaps called I§-Ra’-el 
(on § see SHIBBOLETH, and on the change of h to’ in 
words containing a liquid, see REUBEN, col. 4og2, 
Nn. 9. 
We must now consider Rachel's relation to Bilhah. 
Rebecca has no such attendant (DEBORAH [g.v., 2] 
;: is not represented as a concubine of 
pat ee cheval! Isaac). Sarah, however, has Hagar ; 
* and in Sarah's as in Rachel's case, the 
son of the wife is not born till after the son of the con- 
cubine, This is obscure (cp MANASSEH, § 3). In 
Rachel's case the most natural conjecture would be that 
‘Joseph’ was not born till after the sons of Bilhah were 
settled in Canaan. So Guthe (GV/ qr). Steuernagel 
thinks that Rachel (or rather Jacob-Rahél) entered 
Palestine from the E. just in the rear of Bilhah (£7z- 
wanderung, 98; cp Guthe, GV/ 42), and that it was 
because the Bilhah tribes (Dan and Naphtali} came to 
be treated as ‘ brothers’ of Joseph that their ‘mother’ 
Bilhah came to be called a concubine of Jacob. Why 
only Rachel was a full wife is often explained by the 
importance of the Rachel tribes in historical times. 
There may, however, have been religious grounds (so, 
for example, Steuernagel, Einwanderung, 45). Of 
what race her maid came we are not told (on the state- 
ments in later writings, see ZILPAH, § 1); but Rachel 
herself was a daughter of Laban, which appears to point 
tt. a belief in the presence of Aramzean elements in N. 
Israel (differently, LABAN, REBEKAH). If Rachel was 
the chosen wife of Jacob, she was not the only one. The 
surreptitious introduction of Leah seems an important 
feature of the story. Quite as difficuit of clan-historical 
interpretation is the representation of Rachel as Leah's 
sister.1 Are we to infer that there were once actually 
two tribes, a Ewe tribe and a Wild-cow tribe, living in 
association? If so, where and when? Or is it that 
when the northern Ephraim tribes came to be associated 
with the southern tribes they came all to be regarded as 
brothers, and therefore as having a common father 
though different mothers? The theory is attractive. 
It explains, however, why Rachel and Leak are fellow- 
wives, hardly why they are sisters.” 
The points that remain are the stealing of the teraphim, 
the initial barrenness, and the story of the diida’im. 
The stealing of the teraphim by a woman 
_ ead as a feature in this quaint story tells us 
points. something of the light in which the teraphim 
came to be viewed (Gunkel compares the case of Michal, 
cp HPSm. Sem. p. xxxiv.). It is through the initial 
barrenness that Dan and Naphtali come to be older than 
Joseph {see NAPHTALI, § 2). The real origin of the 


1 In Test. xii. Patr., Naph. 1, etc., Bilhah and Zilpah also 
are sisters, See Zinpan, § x. 

2 Perhaps they were sisters pmply because of the frequency 
of such a marriage of sisters in the society in which the story 
was told (see MARRIAGE, § 2, (1)). (For a different view, see 
RerseKxau.) 
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story of the diida’im is not clear (see ISSACHAR, § 2, 
REUBEN, § 3, NAPHTALI, § 2). E does not méntion 
them ; but in the original J they no doubt cured Rachel’s 
barrenness. This is now obscured, as the birth of 
Zebulun precedes that of Joseph. According to the 
dates assigned to the births in the present text of 
JSubiiees, 2823 f., however, Joseph comes immediately 
after Issachar, before Zebulun, although it is Joseph 
and Zebulun, not (as it ought to be) Joseph and Issachar 
that are born in the same year. On the general 
question of the order in which the tribes are enumerated, 
see TRIBES. H.W. HL 


The death of Rachel is related in Gen. 3516-20 (JE) ; 

the narrative throws much light on the earlier phase of 

Rachel’ the tribal traditions, but needs perhaps to 

2. reared be studied in connection with a compre- 
. hensive textual criticism. 


As pointed out in Jacos, § 3, the phraseology of Gen. 291 
suggests that, according toa very early form of the tradition, the 
home of Laban was among the Jerahmeelites ofthe S. Evidence 
which was not in the writer's hands when that article was 
written, or at least was not fully appreciated by him, is now 
before him in abundance, showing that this was indeed the case 
—z.¢., that Laban was indeed originally regarded asan Aramzan 
or Jerahmeelite (pux=5xonv) of the S$. Laban’s Haran was, 
however, not Hebron but a district of the Negeb which also 
supplied to Sanballat (?) the designation mn (MT Haréni), 
‘Haranite' (see SANBALLAT). It was there that Rachel and 
Leah—a distinction without a difference, if Say and axd are both 
corrupt fragments of Jerahmeel—dwelt, according to the early 
tradition and the ‘ Bethel,’ where the divinity appeared to Jacob 
was, if not, strictly speaking, in ‘ the land of the b’ne Jerahme’el’ 
(29x), at any rate, at no very great distance from it, for, like 
Haran, it was in the Negeb. In the Negeb, too, was the Gilead 
of the famous story of the compact between Jacob and Laban, 
and of not a few other much misunderstood OT passages, and in 
the Negeb was ‘ Shechem’—7.¢., Cusham (see SHECHEM, 2). It 
therefore became superfluous to emend the ‘Ephrath’ of 
Gen. $5 1619 into ‘ Beeroth,’ a change which on a more con- 
servative view of the tribal traditions (see EpHRATH, 13 
JoserH i., § 3) was helpful, and indeed necessary. The 
*Ephrath’ of the story of Rachel’s death is the Ephrath of the 
Negeb (in Gen, 214 Jer. 134 7, it appears to be called Pérath; 
cp PARADISE, § 5; SHiHoR); its other name, according to the 
gloss in v.19, was ond-nva, a popular distortion of Sxonma na, 
*Beth-jerahmeel.’ See RacHEt’s SerpuLcure. ‘Thus * Rachel’ 
(the vocalisation is of course relatively late, and not authoritative 
for the early tradition)—z.¢., Jerahmeel—was fitly enough buried 
at one of the leading centres of the Jerahmeelite race in the 
Negeb. Before her death she gave birth to a son variously 
called Ben-oni and Ben-jamin, ‘Qn’ is one of the place-names 
of the Negeb (see On i.), and ‘ Jamin’ is, in its origin, a popuias 
corruption of an abbreviated form of ‘ Jerahmeel.’ (There is, 
in fact, enough to warrant the surmise that Benjamin’s original 
home was in the Negeb). The early tradition also made a 
statement respecting the distance between the place where 
Rachel died and Ephrath or Beth-jerahmeel. 


There was but Atbrath hd-dres (paxnnjaz) to come to 
Ephrath when Rachel travailed. None of the ex- 
planations of &idvath in Ges. Thes., or elsewhere is 
satisfactory,t and in the Psalter pix and nix have a 
tendency to get confounded. Probably we should read 
kim'at ha-drah, mkt vyps, ‘a trifle (left) of the way.’ 
See RACHEL’S SEPULCHRE. 

H.W. HL, § ra-¢; T.K.C., § 2. 


RACHEL’S SEPULCHRE. The biblical references 
are (a) Gen. 35194 (JE), (4) 4874 (R), (c) 18.102 7 
(@) Jer. 3115, (e} Mt. 216-18. It is generally supposed 
(see Buhl, Pad. 159, and Dillm. on Gen. 3519) that 
either {i.) there was a double tradition with reference 
to the site of Rachel's grave, one (a, 4, e) placing it 
near Bethlehem in Judah, another (¢, @) ‘in the border 
of Benjamin’ towards Ramah (so Néld., Del. ), Dilfm.) ; 
or (ii. the gloss ' that is Bethlehem’ in (2) and (6), which 
(¢) appears to follow, is based upon a geographical con- 
fusion and is to be disregarded (so Holzinger, Gunkel, 
and Oxf Hex.). The weak point in i. is thought to be 


1 x apis conventionally regarded as a measure (@ iwmddpojos 5 
Pesh. a poraeaneh Of course, the Ass. 2767477, ‘a quarter of 
the world,’ can hardly, by any ingenuity, be made illustrative. 
It is clear that the text iscorrupt. Soalsoin2K.519 yx a9 


(no article before pw) is shown by the context to be corrupt (see 
Naaman). 
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that Rachel has nothing to do with the S. kingdom, and 
the weak point in ii. certainly is that a N. Ephrath is 
undiscoverable. Before proceeding further we must 
criticise the text (see Crit, Bid. }. 

(a) and (4) onbd-nva is a popular corruption of Sempre nts. 
‘Ephrath* and ‘ Beth-jerahmeel’ are both place-names of the 
Negeb, We have no reason to doubt that the gloss in Gen, 35 196 
and 4872 is correct, and that Beth-jerahmeel either had Ephrath 
as its second name, or was in the district called Ephrath. We 
must remember that Ephrath was traditionally the wife of Caleb 
(1 Ch. 2 19). 7 : 

(c) The geographical description has suffered serious corrup- 
tion. The text should run, ‘When thou departest from me 
to-day, thou shalt find two men by Beth-jerahmeel in Shalishah.’ 
See SHALISHA, ZELZAH. 

(@) Jer. 81 being most probably of late origin, we could not be 
surprised if it contained a statement based on a misunderstanding 
of the Rachel tradition. It is quite possible, however, that the 
Ramah spoken of is the same that is meant in the underlying 
original of Jer. 401 <: which probably referred to a Ramah 
{= Jerahmee}) in the Negeb, which was the starting-point of the 
captives who went toa N. Arabian exile. If so, the writer may 
also conceivably have known of Rachel as having died and been 
buried in the Negeb. Taking, as was supposed, a profound 
interest in the fortunes of her descendants, Rachel had never 
ceased to grieve over the tribe of jomp>, which had gone into 
exile with other N. Israelites in N. Arabia (see Crif#. Bid. on 
2K.1761),| When, however, the Jerahmeelite setting of the 
early Israelite legends, and the N. Arabian exile of the two 
sections of the Israelite race, had passed into oblivion (partly 
through corruption of the texts), it was natural that the sepulchre 
of Rachel should be transferred to the N., in spite of the fact 
that no Ephrath was in existence to impart to this transference 
a superficial plausibility. 

According to JE, the site of Rachel’s tomb was marked 
by a sacred pillar (see MASSEBAR), which existed in the 
writer's time (Gen. 3520), The tomb known in our own 
day as Rachel's has plainly been restored, though the 
tradition has attached to the same spot throughout the 
Christian period. It isa short distance from Bethlehem, 
on the road to Jerusalem, According to Clermont- 
Ganneau,” it may perhaps be the tomb (cenotaph) of the 
Jewish king Archelaus (cp HEROn, § 8) referred to by 
Jerome {OS 101 x2). T.K.C. 


RADDAI ('71), son of Jesse, and brother of DAvip 
[¢.v. § xa, n.J (x Ch. 2:47; zaddar [B], zaBa. [B2>], 
paddAal [A], pedal [L]). Ewald identifies with him the 
corrupt yn (Rei) of 1 K.18, see SHimEeI 2. The name 
is more probably a corruption of 31 {see Marg. Fund. 
25 cp @ B*>}; see ZABDI. 


RAFTS (NiN3), 1 K. 423[59]. See Surp, § x. 


RAGAU. 1. See RAGES. 

2 " (payov {Ti.WH]), Lk.835, RV Rev. See GENEALOGIES, 
ii. § 3. 

RAGES {parac. -rwN, -rotc_ [TH -rH BA 6ro is 
uncertain ; in Tob. 420 & aproic], rages [Vg.], raga 
[Syr.}}, an important city in NE. Media, situated in the 
province of Rhagiana, near the celebrated Caspian Gates, 
and hence a place of great strategical importance. It is 
frequently mentioned in the above form in the Book of 
Tobit (114 4120 55 61392). In Judith {1515} the name 
appears as Ragau {payau, ragax [Vg. ], ‘plain of Dira,’3 
and régd [Syr.]), which is apparently identical with 
REu [¢.v.]. 

This city, which is frequently mentioned by classical 
writers, occurs as Rhaga in the Avesta (Vend. ch. 1), 
and also in the Behistun Inscription of Darius Hystaspis 

213). After suffering various changes, it fell into decay ; 

but the name may perhaps survive in the huge ruins 
of Rhey, situated some 5 m. SE. of Teheran, See 
Rawlinson, Monarchies, 2272 f.; Curzon, Persia, 
1345-352; Smith's Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Geog., 5.v. 


RAGUEL (dsr). (1) RV REVEL. See JETHRO, 


REvEL. (2) a man of the tribe of Naphtali (Tob. 612; 
ep 11 74), related to Tobias ; husband of Edna, whose 


1 It is there shown that there has been a confusion between 
two captivities of N. Israel, an Assyrian and a N. Arabian. 
2 Recueil d archéol, orientale, 2134 f- 


3 Cp ews nyp3 Dan.31, and see Dura, Duru was not an 
nncommon Babylonian name, 
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only daughter Sara became the wife of Tobias 
ParoyHA, 3717; -HAOC)- 

In Enoch 20 4 Raguel is the name of one of the archangels. 
Perhaps this was suggested by Tob.317, where the name 
Raguel occurs in connection with Raphael (both names may 
have a similar origin; see Revert, RapHaet). ‘lhat the 
name has any reference to this angel’s réle as a ‘chastiser’ 
(Charles on Enoch 20-4) is hardly probable, T. K.C. 


RAHAB (113), a synonymous term for the DRAGON 
(g.v.) in post-exilic writings, sometimes also applied to 
Egypt (or, as may plausibly be held, to Misrim, the N. 
Arabian foe of Israel; see MIZRAIM, § 26}, Job 913 
{xirn Ta br’ obpavdy), 2612 (7d xros), Ps. 8910 [11] 
({imepypavov), Is. 51g (LXX om.), 307 (a7 parala F 
rapaxrynors Undr atirn), Ps. 87 st (paag}.+ 

From Job 93 2612 we perhaps learn that Rahab was 
another name for Tiamat, the dragon of darkness and 
chaos, ‘God,' says Job in his de- 
1. References. spondeney, ‘ will Beans back his fury; 
[even] the helpers of Rahab bowed beneath him.’ On 
the ‘helpers of Tiamat,’ see DRAGON, § 5. Later, Job 
again refers to the fate of Rahab (or is it Bildad, 
following out Job’s suggestions in his unoriginal way ?), 


By his power he threatened (ry) the sea, 
And by bis skill he shattered Rahab, 


Here 'sea’ and ‘Rahab’ are coupled, as ‘sea’ and 
‘ Leviathan,’ probably, in Job 38 (see LEVIATHAN), and 
in vw. 13 the ‘dragon’ is referredto. In Ps.899 / [10 f.] 
the same paratlelism is observable, and since v. 11 proves 
that the psalmist has the creation in his mind, the view 
that Rahab is a synonym for Leviathan or the dragon 
again becomes plausible. The passage runs,— 

Thou (lone) didst crush Rahab as a dishonoured corpse 3 

With thy strong arm thou didst break down thine enemies. 
The invocation to the arm of Yahwé in Is.519 also 
refers to Rahab. Here, however, though the allusion 
to the Dragon-myth is obvious, there is also a special 
reference to pxp (see DRAGON}, or perhaps to the 
people called Misrim in N. Arabia. How this was 
possible we seem to learn from Is. 807 {on the text see 
SBOT, ad loc.). It has been held (cp Duhm, ad Joc.) 
that the latter half of the verse is a later addition. 
Living in an age when the mythological interest had 
revived, a reader was struck by the resemblance between 
the characteristics of the dragon of chaos and those of 
asp. Both were pre-eminent in strength; both in 
the olden time had rebelled against Yahwé; for p-1yp, 
therefore, as well as for the dragon, the fate of abject 
humiliation (cp Is. 19) was reserved. In Ps. 874 Rahab, 
according to the exegetical tradition, is simply a synonym 
for Egypt (as the Targum already explains it), though 
even here this is not beyond critical questioning. 

Rahab in Hebrew would mean ‘ raging,’ ‘ insolence.’ 
This would be not unsuitable as a title of the chaos- 
: dragon, a reference to which is plainly 
2. Meaning. intended in all the above passages except 
the last. It would not be strange, however, if Rahab 
were a Hebraised form of some LDabylonian mythic 
name. In the third of the creation-stories mentioned 
elsewhere (see CREATION)—that which begins ‘cities 
sighed, men [groaned]’—the dragon is repeatedly called 
by a name which Zimmern and Gunkel would like to 
read rebbu (for *ruhbu), and to consider the Ass. equiva- 
lent of Rahab. The name, if it means ' violence,’ 
would be specially appropriate in the story of the 
tyranny exercised by Tiamat. Unfortunately the read- 
ing is uncertain. The polyphonous character of the 
Assyrian script allows us equally to read Za/du, ‘dog,’ 
and /aééz, ‘ tion’ (Gunkel, Schésf. 29428). For another 
theory of the origin and precise significance of the title 
Rahab we may be allowed to refer to Crit, Bid. 

T.K.C 


1 In Job 913 26 x2 Is. 519, Symm. has dAadoveiq, dAdalovecay, 
in Is, 519 307 Aq. dpana, Theod. rAdzos, in Is. 30, Symm. has 
tapayaé or -x7H, in Ps. 87 4 Aq. has éppyjaros, Symm. vrepndaviay. 
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RAHASB (39M; paaB), Josh. 213 6172325. The 
story of Rahab must not be taken literally. She is 
clearly the eponym of a tribe, and the circumstances of 
the tribe are reflected in her fortunes, ‘The statements 
in Josh. 623 25 apply to no tribe known to us so well ag 
to the Kenites, who were admitted among the Israelites 
on relatively unfavourable terms—as sojourners ; hence 
the term sonah. The name am is best accounted for as 
the eyuivalent of 1gq, ‘ Heber,’ the second name of the 
tribe of the Kenites.1 See JERICHO, § 4; RECHABITES. 

In Heb. 113: Rahab is praised as an example of faith. 
This is suggested by the edifying speech of Rahab in 
Josh. 29-11, of which, however, only v, 9a ig recognised 
by critical analysis as belonging to the earlier narrative 
{see Oxf. Hex. 2321). It zs no doubt startling that 
Rahab should be a worshipper of Yahwé-—~#/ Rahab is 
to be viewed as a Canaanite. If, however, Rahab is a 
symbolic term for the Kenites, all becomes plain, for the 
Kenites were worshippera of Yahwé (cp Knives). 
The attempts of (later) Jewish and Christian interpreters 
to explain away the term sé#d4, ‘harlot,’ as ‘ hostess, 
innkeeper,’ also now prove to be doubly unnecessary 
{see above). On Rahab’s good works (James 225), cp 


the Jewish view in Weber, /éd. Theol, 332.. The’ 


mention of her in the genealogy of Jesus (Mt. 15) rests 
on the assumption that she became the wife of SALMON 
{g.v.]. No less a man than Jeremiah is stated in 
ilegillahk 146 to have been a descendant of Rahab on 
his mother’s side. This passed for an edifying belief. 
T. K. CG. 

RAHAM (OM), son of SHEMA b, Hipron, b. 
MARESHAN, and father of JorKEam {(gg.v.}; 2 Ch. 
244 (pamee [B], paew [A], -am[L]). See REKEM. 

RAHEL (Jer. $115), RV RACHEL. 

RAIN. That at the present day rain is considered 
in Palestine as be a ig aie gifts, is undeniable. 

‘osierns, ristians, and Jews can 
i per a unite in imploring heaven for the 
* ‘showers that water the earth’ (Ps. 
726), But itis a question whether the fertilising opera- 
tion of the Baalim was associated in early times with 
the rain of heaven, or only with springs, streams, and 
underground flow (cp BAAL, § 1). Robertson Smith, 
who discusses the subject fully in ReZ, Sem. lect. 3, 
comes to the conclusion that originally the Baalim were 
gods of the streams and fountains, but that, as 
husbandry spread, the ‘gods of the springs’ extended 
their domain over the lands watered by the sky, and 
gradually added to their old attributes the new character 
of ‘lords of rain’ (p. 106). Yahwé in the OT is 
certainly the rain-giver; Jer. 1422, ‘Can any of the 
vanities of the heathen cause rain?’ In Ps. 659 [x0], 
according to the traditional text, the early rain is 
called ‘the river of God.’ The word used {abp) is re- 
markable. Generally it occurs in the plura) for the 
artificial streams used in irrigation (Is. 8025 32a Ps. 14 
119136 Prov. 526 211 Lam, 348). Here, if MT is right, 
there is a similar conception. The rain is imagined 
as water which has been drawn from the great heavenly 
reservoirs (Gen, 731) and sent down on earth through 
the solid doméd of the sky. ‘This is illustrated by 
Job 3825, ‘ Who has c¢éeft a channel for the waterflood’ 
(so RV; Séeph, yyy, ‘torrential iain’), With this ep 
v. 28, where the ‘rain’ (adfér, sym) and the ‘ parted 
streams of dew’ (read Sy xan, for Sy tax; see DEW) 
are parallel expressions. 

Naturally, rain and rain-mist {/a2, $y) are prominent 
in poetic benedictions. In Dt. 8813 the ‘ precious things 
of heaven above’ (reading yp for Sum)? are the rain, 
the rain-mist, and the dew. In Gen. 2728 the fine rain, 
or rain-mist, of heaven stands first among the blessings 


1 For a less probable view see C. Niebuhr, Gescd. 1353.20 
2 Tg., Onk. and Pesh, combine the readings sym and Sem 
The former therefore is no modern conjecture. 
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RAIN 


called down upon Jacob's land by Isaac, In Dt. 2812 
Moses promises to obedient Israel that Yahwe ‘ will 
open his good treasury, the heaven, to give the rain in 
its season’; to this treasury the Book of Enoch refers 
(8020 7, 6923); cp Dew, ‘The 'selfspringing plants of 
Yahwe' in Is.42 (S807) are those which depend on 
the moisture which God sends from this heavenly store- 
shamber. Notice, too, that in Ps. 10413 God is said to 
‘water the mountains from his upper chambers.’ It ig 
a slightly different mythic symbol which a poet in Job 
uses-—' Who (but Yahwé) can tilt the bottles of heaven?’ 
(Job $837). To be able to bring rain through prayer 
was one of the greatest proofs of eminent piety, Elijah 
‘prayed fervently that it might not rain, and it rained 
not,’ ete. (Jas. 5:7); and Josephus (At. xiv. 2x) 
relates that, in the time of King Aristobulus, there was 
aman named Onias, ‘righteous and beloved of God,’ 
who by his prayers could bring rain to the parched 
earth, Cp PRay&r. 

Palestine is well described in Deut. 111+ (in contra- 
distinction to Egypt) as ‘@ land of hills and valleys, 

which drinks water, when rain falls 
gt dep tas from heaven.’ Shortly afterwards 
(v.14) a fuller description is given. 
See also Hos.63 Joel 203 Zech. 101. (see Nowack), 
Job 2923, and Ja.57 (apSimov xal Syrnor; BN insert 
The distribution of 
rain is very unequal. On one occasion Thomson found 
the ground in the Jordan valley like a desert, while at 
Tiberias the whole country was ‘a paradise of herbs 
and flowers.’ Just so it waa in ancient times. ‘I 
caused it to rain upon one city, and caused it not to 
rain upon another city : one piece was rained upon, and 
the piece whereupon it rained not withered’ (Am. 47). 
The prophet continues, 'So two or three cities wandered 
unto one city to drink water, but they were not satis- 
fied,’ on which Thomson remarks that this is ‘a fact 
often repeated’ in Palestine.1 The variableness of the 
climate helps to account for the frequent failure of the 
crops, both in ancient and in modern times, and gives 
point to the promises of regularity in the seasons on 
condition of obedience to the divine commands.?. The 
former or autumnal rains (sy*, mp) usually begin about 
the end of October. In Lebanon they may begin a 
month earlier; but no dependence can be placed upon 
this, and according to Thomson (ZB 90) the winter 
rains are sometimes delayed till January. They are 
usually accompanied by thunder and lightning (Jer. 
10:3). The next four months may be called the rainy 
season. In April rain (the latter rain, vipop a/wpd, ‘to 
be late’) falls at intervals; in May the showers are 
less frequent and lighter, and at the close of that month 
they cease altogether, 

It appears from Glaisher’s observations (PAPO, 1699, p. 72) 
thar the heaviest monthly, rainfall in 1897 was 12.31 in., in 
january the next, 6.74 in, in December, and that the total fall 
or the year wasa7.72in. This refers to Tiberias, At Jerusalem 
the total fall was 41.62 in. At Tiberias no rain fell from May 
as to Oct. 29, making a period of 186 consecutive days without 


rain, At Jerusalem, none fell fram May 26th to Oct. ao, making 
a period of 146 consecutive days without rain. 
1. OW4, géFeme, a violent downpour, 1 K.1841 Ezek. 1817; 
continuous, Ezra 109 133 such as the early or latter rain, Lev. 
26 4 ie 324 Joel 224; accompanied with wind, 
$, Hebrew 2K. 8x7 Prov. 2514. 
terms. 2, "ED, mafér, a more general term, eg, 
‘the rain (9) of heaven,’ Dt.]izr A tors 
refitial rain is ‘a sweeping rain' (Prov. 283); of the two words 
pw and spp may be combined, Zech. 101 Job 37 6. 

3 OU, 2érem, a rainstorm, Is. 254 282 822 Hab. 310 Job 
248; sometimes accompanied by hail, Is. 2823030. The sup- 
posed occurrences of a verb denom. (Ps. 7718 905, MT) are 
probably due to corruption, 

4. and 5. MV, ydreh, and 0, wdreh, the former rain, and 
wiprn, nalkas, the latter ruin, see § 2. 

6 O34, vébtbinz, EV ‘showers,’ Jer. 83 1402 Mi. S6[7] 
Dt. 822 Ps, 65 rr[10] 726¢. 


1 The Land and the Book, 305- 
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RAINBOW 


7 ODD, resists (from ./DD, ‘sparsit, stillavit’}, sprinkled 
anoisture, In Cant. 5 2t (EV ‘drops of the night’) of the night- 
mist (see Dew), but probably applicable to rain in general (see 
gman). In Dt. 322 Lagarde and Gratz correct Opyy into 
DOD. In Ps. 10413 also §°D°OID should perhaps be read for 
a eYD "8D, T. K.C. 

RAINBOW, 1. nop, Aéie‘h (rétov), Gen. 913 7 
Ezek. 128 Ecclus. 4311. On Gen. 913 7% see DELUGE, § 11. 

2. Ips, Rev. 43 101. 

RAISINS. 1. opus, semikim, see FRUIT, § 4. 

2 wwe, dex, Hos.31, RV. See Fruit, § 5 

RAKEM (Dj)), 1 Ch. 7 x6 EV, pausal form for 
REKEM, 4. 

RAKKATH (MP7, ‘bank,’ an Aramaic word? 
Aaxed [B], pexxae [A], pa. [L]), a ‘fenced city’ 
of Naphtali, mentioned between Hammath (S. of 
Tiberias} and Chinnereth (on the upper part of 
the E. side of the Sea of Galilee), Josh.1935. Two 
identifications of Rakkath are offered in the Babylonian 
Talmud in the same context (AZeg. 56, 6a). According 
to R. Johanan, Rakkath was the important city of 
Sepphoris. But the etymological midrash attached te 
this identification is such as entirely to discredit it. 
Raba, on the other hand, refers to a generally received 
opinion that Rakkath is Tiberias, and according to 
Neubauer (Géog. du Talim, aog} the use of the name 
Rakkath for Tiberias lasted into the fourth century a.b. 


Certainly the position of Rakkath in the list of cities | 


at least permits this view. Only, (1) we must not 
suppose that Tiberias stood exactly on the site of 
the ancient Rakkath. For, as Josephus informs us 
(Ané. xviii. 23), the land upon which it was built had 
been occupied by tombs, which implies that the ancient 
town (however it was named) had lain at a short distance 
from the site of the new city. And (2) it is possible 
enough that np is a fragment of mp (city of), and 
Should be prefixed to maa (Chinnereth). T.K.C. 

RAKKON (}\}P7, not in B84; @° wpexxeon), 
Josh. 1946 (probably a vex xikili), See ME-JARKON. 

RAM (53; pam [BAL]). 1. The name of a 
Judahite family, whose eponym is variously described 
as the second son of Hezron the grandson of Judah 
(1 Ch. 29: paw and apex [BA], apax [L]; v. 10, appar 
{B, cp yuk v. 25], apay [AL]}, and as the firstborn son 
of Jerahmeel the firstborn son of Hezron (v. 25, pay 
(B]; v. 27, apau [B]}. The same supposed person is 
also named in the (late) genealogy of David, as the son 
of Hezron, Ruth419 (appar [BA], apa [L}), and con. 
sequently in Mt.134 {ARAM [AV]; Ram [RV]; Apau 
[BN etc.}: see also ARNI, Lk. 333). Doubtless Ram is 
a shortened form of some well-known name, hardly 
Jehoram (Néld.) or Abiram (Klost. Gesch. 1x2}, but 
rather the name from which both these names probably 
sprang—Jerahmeel (Che. }. 

2. Name of the supposed family of the Elihu of Job (822; 
pox [BN]; paya [A]; apau [C]), certainty not a shortened form 
of the ethnic name Aram, unless there was a southern Aram. 


RAM ('N}, Gen. 157, etc. See SHEEP. 


RAM, BATTERING (5), Ezek. 422127[22], See 
Siece, § 27. 
RAMA (pama (Ti. WH]), Mt. 2:8, RV RAMAH. 


RAMAH (D3, Jer. 3115 Neb. 1133, elsewhere | 


MV, ‘the height’; usually pama [BAL]; gentilic, 
‘S199, Ramathite ; see SHIMEI, 9). 
tribe of Benjamin, Josh. 1825 Neh. 1133 (BN*A om.}, 
incidentally referred to in Judg.1913 (om. @4) Is. 1029 
Hos. 58 (émi rév dynrAGv [BAQ]}, Ezra 226 (apau [B], 
ris paxa [AL}}, and stated in 1 K. 1517 (paaua [B]. 
papzuoy [A], paua [L]) to have been fortified by Baasha 
king of Israel in order to isolate Jerusalem (cp Asa). 


Near it lay the grave of Rachel, according to Jer. 31rs | 


(rp dyn [R*A]}, where the tribal ancestor is poetically 
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RAMATH-MIZPEH 


represented as appearing on her grave, and uttering a 
lamentation for the exile of her children.1 Near it was 
also, a later writer believed, the paim tree of the 
prophetess Deborah (Judg. 45, rs Saxe [BJ], taxa [A]). 
This Ramah is no doubt the mod. eAdm, a village 
with ancient remains, 26co ft. above the sea-level, 
5m. N. from Jerusalem. Its rediscovery is due to 
Robinson (BF 1575). 

z. The home of Samuel and his father Elkanah (1 S. 
Lrg 21t 717 84 1534 1613 1918 % 251 283), also called, 
or rather miscalled, in EV of 1 S.11, RAMATHAIM- 
ZOPHIM [g.v.]. It was in the hill-country of Ephraim 
and more particularly in the land of ZueH [g.7.]}. 
According to Eus. and Jer. who call it apuaéen cepa 
Armathem Sophim (OS 22512; 9617) it was near 
Diospolis, and Jer. adds that it was ‘in regione 
Thamnitica.” This addition agrees with what is said 
in 1 Mace. 1134 of RAMATHEM [¢.v.] as having 
originally been reckoned to Samaria, and suggests 
identifying Ramah with ett-rima, a place mentioned 
in the Talmud (Neub. Geogr. 82), situated a little 
to the N. of Ziézah (Thamna}, ‘This is the view 
of Buhl, fat. 170; Kittel, Azst. 2107. It accords 
with the route of Saul described in 1 S.91%; cp 


Wellh. TBS 70. See also PEFMem. 312149 fF (On 
@'s readings, see RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM. 

3. 2K. 829: pexpod [B], pazwO {A}, paya@ yaAaaé {L}. See 
RaAMOTH-GILEAD. 

4. Raman [AV RaMaTH) oF THE soUTH; Josh. 198 <8 


card AcBa [B}, payzuwO {A?), raueO xara Aisa [APL] ee 
RAMATH OF THE SOUTH, 


H aay ‘fenced city’ of Naphtali (Josh. 19 36; apamA [B], paya 


), the modern Admreh, rags ft. above sea-level, W. of Safed, 
on the southern slope of the ridge (here rising to a height of 
3480 ft.) which forms the boundary between Upper and Lower 
Galilee. Cp Guérin, Gad. 1453 

6. A place mentioned in the delimitation of the 
territory of Asher, Josh. 1929. According to Robinson 
beyond all doubt to be identified with the village of 
Raimeh (PEF Survey -—Rémia}, in the latitude of Ras 
en-Nakera, situated ‘upon an isolated hill, in the midst 
of a basin with green fields, surrounded by higher hills’ 
{BR 463). Buhl (Pas, 23x) accepts this identifica- 
tion, whilst admitting that the frequent occurrence of 
the name prevents a final decision. Apart from the 
name, indeed, one might prefer to locate Ramah a 
little way to the W., at or near the ruins of Se/é¢, on a 
hill which commands a grand prospect. The language 
of Josh. 1928, however, does not seem to favour 
either view. ‘The border of Asher is traced in v, 28 
from Hammon (4/dm2t/) to Kanah (Add) and thence 
to Sidon ; then in v. 29 we are told to turn back south- 
ward to Ramah, and draw a line thence to ‘Tyre 
and to Hosah (near &ds e¢f-‘Ain}; somewhere on the 
coast to the S. of Hosah (at the mouth of the river 
SHIHOR-LIBNATH} the border ends. Can the meaning 
be that the territory within the first of these lines belongs 
to Tyre and Sidon together, and that within both lines 
taken together (the second modifying the first} to Tyre, 
both territories being theoretically possessed by Asher ? 
If so, Ramah would seem to be not very far from Tyre ; 
indeed, this is the natural inference from the Hebrew of 
wv. 29a. Its true site may perhaps be lost. 

(Since this was written, an abundance of similarly perplexing 
phenomena have been noticed by the present writer, which can 
only be explained on the hypathesis that the original document 
referred to districts in the Negeb. Cp SutHor-LipNaTH; 
Tyre; ZeMaRAM, last par.) T. K.C. 


RAMATHITE (‘M'9%), 1 Ch. 2727. See SHIMEL, 9. 
RAMATH-LEHI (ND N13), Judg. 1514. See Lent. 
RAMATH-MIZPEH (MBYDN NI; apaswe Kata 


THN MaccHoa [BJ], pamwd kK. T. Macha [Al]. pamed 
k.1.M. [L]), a place on the northern border of the 
Gadites, Josh. 1326+. Probably the same as MIzPEH 
(4), Mizpan (2). 


1 On the discrepant traditions respecting the site of Rachel’s 
grave, and on Mt. 218, see EpHRATH, RACHEL. 
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RAMATH OF THE SOUTH (333 NON); for G 
see RAMAH, 4), and (in 1S.) RAMOTH OF THE SOUTH 
(333 N32; pama [BL]-e [A] notoy, pama trpoc 
MECHMBPIAN [Sym.}), apparently the most remote of 
the Simeonite towns (Josh. 198) ; mentioned also among 
the towns in the Negeb to which David sent presents 
from ZIKLAG (Halusah), 1S. 3027. The full name was 
Baalath-beer-rama(o)th-negeb, z.¢,, ‘ Baalah of the well 
of Ramath (Ramoth) of the Negeb,’ or ‘ Baalah of the 
well, Ramath of the Negeb‘ (see BAALATH-BEER}. The 
name, however, needs correction by the help of wv. 6 
and Josh. 1532. The lists of the Simeonite and Judahite 
towns are disfigured by errata, nor do they agree as 
they should. The opinion of the present writer is that 
the most remote of these towns was most probably 
called Baalath-beer-ramah (also Baalath-en-rimmon),— 
i.e., Baalah of the well (also, fountain} of Ramah or 
Rimmon,—and that both Ramah and RIMMON (g.v.} are 
popular corruptions of ‘Jerahmeel.’ Consequently in 
1 S. 3027 the second of the names in the list should be 
not Ramoth-negeb, but Jerahmeel-negeb. See EN- 
RIMMON, TAMAR, NEGEB. 

In Josh. 1532 Lebaoth (nna) and in 196 Beth-lebaoth 


Ch-ne5) are miswritten for ny ya. In 1 Ch. 433 ‘ Baalath-beer’ 


becomes shortened into ‘ Baal.’ T KC 


RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM (DES DYN IT; apma- 
Bam cle)ida [BL]; ap. cwdim [A]}, the name of 
the city of Elkanah in the hill-country of Ephraim, 1 S, 
1x. The text, however, has Ha-ramathaim-sophim, the 
article being prefixed to ramathaim. ‘The difficulties of 
this supposed compound form, and indeed of MT’s 
reading, however viewed, are well set forth by Driver 
(TBS ad loc.), who, with Wellhausen and W. R. Smith, 
following 6's o(e)@a, reads sy ‘a Zuphite,’ which is 
explained by a reference to 1 Ch. 620f3s], Kr. as='a 
member of the clan called ZupH' [g.v.]. Haramathaim 
is also plausibly explained by Wellhausen (7BS 34 7) 
as the later form of the name Ha-ramah (see RAMATHEM), 
which was introduced into x §.11 from a tendency to 
modernisation, and stands (apyza@aru), in @, not only 
here, but also wherever spia has the s of motion 
attached to it. With the form apyaéarz we may rightly 
compare the apauaéa or apuaéa or pauxaéa of Josephus 
and the apizo@aa of the NT. 

The name Ha-ramah in the Hebrew text almost always 
occurs in the augmented form Ang3. The exceptions are x S. 
1918-201 25x 283. Here we constantly find "22 except in 
191822, where MNDW occurs. GA accordingly represents the 


former word by év papa, the latter by eis appadaw—a new 
distinction suggested perhaps by the occurrence of p in AnD, 
The same correction has penetrated once into @BL, for in 19 22, 
where pnoas and ami occur at different points, @8L gives first 
els appaGaru and then ev paza (cp v. 18 in &) 

The objections to the above plausible explanation of 
Ramathaim-zophim are—{r) that Ha-ramathaim occurs nowhere 


else in the MT, (2) that the Chronicler is an insufficient authority | 


for the existence of a clan called Zuph, (3) that ‘land of Zuph’ 
occurs in a passage (1 S.95) which has all the appearance of 
corruptness G 

longer in its original form.1 The probability is that Ing eon 
(EV, ‘a certain man’) should be b>Sxniny gx, a Jerahmeelite,’ 
and that ops 77D OSI ONDA should be +Sxornalal mane pp 
BN ND TDsNY so that the whole sentence becomes (omitting 
the superfluous variant s$xpny at the beginning and certain 
variants at the end), ‘And there was a Jerahmeelite of the 
famity of the Matrites, whose name was Elkanah.’ ‘wp (Matri), 
however, like ‘Tamar’ and ‘Ramath," is only a corruption of 


‘Sxpm, ‘Jerahmeelite,’ and ‘mount Ephraim’ is in southern ! 


not in central Palestine (so Judg. 171191, etc.). See Crit. Bib. 
The ARIMATH#A of the NT is identified by Eus. 
{OS 225, 12} with the city of Elkanah, and said to be 
situated near Diospolis (Lydda). This situation is 
beyond question suitable for the Ramathaim of 1 Macc. 
1134, and perhaps too for the Arimathaea of the NT. 
See Jesepx, col. 2595 7 ; RAMATHAIM (on meaning 
of form}; Nicopremus, § 3. TAK. CG. 


1 See Marq. Fund. 12 f, and SP other corrupt passages in 
1 S. having proper names (C77#. Bi6.). 
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RAMESES 


RAMATHEM, RV RAMATHAIM (pagamelNn [ANV]), 
the seat of one of the governments formerly belonging 
to Samaria which were transferred to Judzea under 
Jonathan by king Demetrius, t Macc.1i34. On the 
name, see NAMES, § 107, and RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM. 


RAMESES (DDN); pameccu [BAFL], pamecH 
{IL}, Gen. 4711; or Raamses, DOPYT, Ex. 1x1, pazeoy [FL], 
1237 Nu. 833, paxerrwy [Bad], < pasereee [Bab]; also Judith 
lg [Ramesse, AV]; see also Redpath; RAMESSES). For 
kings Rameses I, and II. see also Eayrt, § 57 

In Ex. 111 Raamses is one of the cities built by the 
Israelites as Egyptian serfs ; in 1237 they march from 
Raamses (eastwards} to Succoth {cp also Nu. 833 5). 
In Gen, 471: the family of Jacob receive from Joseph 
‘a possession in the land of Egypt, in the best of the 
land, in the land of Rameses, as Pharaoh had com- 
manded.’ The land of Rameses is, according to vv. 46 
etc., a part of Goshen, or, more probably, is synony- 
mous with Goshen, 

In 46 28 & has indeed for the Goshen of Heb. ‘to Heroopolis 
@e., adding PitHom, or Ernam (9.2), into the land of 
Ramesse’ (xa6" “Hpéwr woduy cis yjv Paysooy). [For various 
views of this passage, with discussion, see JosEPH (in OT), col. 
2587, nm. 4.] ; 

It is usually assumed that the land has its name from 
the town, the administrative centre of that province, 

The present writer would, however, 
i. Bergson prefer to understand Rameses here as 
town. having preserved the original sense, 
. namely, that of a royal name. Goshen, 
or at least its eastern part, still recalled by its name 
that the great Pharaoh Rameses Ii. had been its opener 
and coloniser (see GOSHEN). In the name of the 
town, on the other hand, the original sense, which 
must once have been ‘house, place, city (or similarly) 
of Rameses,’ seems to have been forgotten, owing to 
the popular abbreviation which omitted the first part. 
It is not necessary to derive the combination ‘land of 
Rameses,’ which looks very archaic, from that secondary 
use 

The royal name which the Hebrew has preserved here was 
Ra'-nie ?)s-sz,) or, following more the later pronunciation, Xa‘ 
(this can, of course, be written in many ways)-ste(?)s-s(e),2 ‘the 
sun-god Ré‘ has borne him.' The classic transliterations are 
Pays, Panegroys (in varying the Manethonian fragments, 
etc.), Ramses. From these Greek forms the Massoretic scholars 
seem to have taken their vocalisation; whether the Hebrew 
consonants are intended to render the name as Ra‘-smes-(é)s, or 
in a seemingly more archaic form, Ra'-wtesé-s (the verbal root 
was originally masy, tertie Jodh), can, therefore, not be decided 
from the biblical punctuation. In the rendering of the con- 
sonants, the preservation of the "Ain deserves mention as a sign 
of antiquity. 

The Pharach meant is the famous Rameses IL., 
called also Osymandyas (this is the official name; 

User-ma'(t)-ré) or Sesostris? by the 

g ialeroreg Greeks, also Ram(p)ses (etc.), Meiamiin 
CBRE: (‘loving Amon’); see EcypT, § 58. 

His reign of nearly sixty-seven years is less remarkable 
for his military achievements in Asia (which were very 
modest) than for his paramount activity as a builder. 
For his great work of irrigating and colonising the 
Wady Tamilat, see GOSHEN, § 4. This enterprise seems 
to have been completed before the twenty-first year of 
his reign. Gen. 47 might anticipate a later name 
for the region E. of Goshen proper. The building of 
the city of Rameses (as well as of Pithom), however 
points unmistakably to that earlier part of the reign 
of Rameses II.—z.e, to the end of the fourteenth 


‘Coff) CRAM). 


3 On the reason of the confusion of this name with a king of 
dyn, 12 in Manetho, different opinions prevail. A popular (but 
already contemporaneous) abbreviation of the name Rameses 
seems to be at the root of the Greek form. 
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RAMESES 


It must be accidental that the expression ‘land of 
Rameses' has not yet been read on the Egyptian monu- 
ments, although we find allusions to the 


entre merits of Rameses II. as a coloniser 
eae (which characteristically are wanting with 
other kings). A city, or rather cities, bearing the name 


of this king are, however, mentioned repeatedly. 

In the twenty-first year (see above) of his reign, 
Rameses received ambassadors of the Hittite king 
bringing the treaty of peace and alliance ‘in the city: 
house of Ha‘-mes-su, Mey (or old Mer)-amuan, doing 
the commands of his father Amon, of Harmachis and 
Atum, the lord of Heliopolis, the Amon of Ra'-mes-su 
Mey-amin, the Ptah of Ra'-mes-su Mey-amin, and 
Sét.". This list gives to us the names of the official 
gods of the new city, confirming its position in eastern 
Goshen, where Atum of Heliopolis was the chief god. 
LD 3194 says: ‘thou hast made for thyself a splendid 
residence to fortify the frontier of the country, The 
House of Ra'messu Meyamiin; . . . a royal palace is in 
it.’ Pap. Anastasi 21 46 gives a poetical description of 
a residence,! ‘the castle: ‘'Great of Victory (or 
Strength) ” is its name, between Phoenicia (!) and Egypt.’ 
The local gods are Amon, associated with Set, then 
Astarte and Buto. These gods and the name do not 
agree with our house of Rameses mentioned above ; 
indeed, the city ‘great of victori(es)’ {mentioned also in 
the great text of Abydus, in Pap, Leyden, 1348, and in 
the expedition of Sety I. against the Bedouins (?) does not 
seem to be identical (as is usually supposed}, but must be 
a later foundation of Rameses, N. of Goshen. Anast. 
iii, lx2 f. ‘the house of Ra'messu Meyamiin’ appears as 
identical with the place ‘Great of victori(es)' (32 etc. ). 
Its description seems to point to the country W. of Tanis, 
not very far from the sea. Thus a monument which 
has ied Brugsch considerably astray becomes intelligible. 
In Tanis was found a statue of a priest who had among 
other titles that of a ‘prophet of Amon of Rameses of 
(the city ?) House of Rameses {and ?} Amon {of the one) 
great of strength.’* Brugsch (Dyct. Geogr. 418, etc.) 
concluded from it that Rameses and Tanis-Zoan were one 
and the same city, sought consequently for Goshen far 
in the N., and came thus to his strange Exodus-theory, 
considering the Sirbonian bog as the ‘sea’ through which 
the Israelites passed. The statue furnishes rather the 
confirmation that we have two different Rameses-cities.’ 
Consequently, we have to be very careful in distinguish- 
ing them ; LD 3194 refers possibly to the later founda- 
tion,? as it dates from the year 34 of Rameses. 

The biblical Rameses can, of course, be only a city 
in or near Goshen. That mentioned in the treaty with 

7 . the Hittites seems to be identical, if we 

4 Situation. may judge by the local gods alluded 
to. Compare the granite group found at Tel(l) el- 
Maskhita which represented Rameses II. between Atum 
and Harmachis, the principal gods of that district. 
From this group Lepsius concluded that Tel(!} el- 
Maskhiita was the biblical Rameses (see PiTHOM), but 
on insufficient grounds. The excavations of Naville 
have shown that the names Pithom and Succoth are to 
be associated with that locality, but not Rameses. The 
latter city remains to be determined. In accordance 
with Ex, 1237 Nu. 3335 it should be sought for in the 
western part of Goshen, E. of Pithom-Etham. There 
are not many points bearing traces of ancient cities in 
that region; Lepsius described the place (Tell) Abu- 
Soleiman (or Isléman), as showing extensive ruins, and 
thought of Pithom. Naville (Péthow, 3) 36) disputes 
the existence of town-ruins at that spot. He marks 


1 See Erman, Egypt, chap. 9, for a translation. 

2 This (‘a-zr) seems to be synonymous with ‘ great of strength 
(or victory) or victories,’ ‘a-2A? or ‘a-nhtw. If not, it might 
point to a temple (not a city) of Rameses II. Has a ‘ (loving) 
Amon’ been mutilated? 

3 There may be more Rameses-cities. It seems that a Nubian 
colony near Abusimbel was one. Cp (with considerable caution) 


the essay of Lepsius, 4Z, 1883, p. 4 (on Pithom and Rameses). 
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Shugafieh (in which he believes he finds the Roman 
garrison place Thohu or Thou) and Tell Rotab as the 
only ruins, W. of Pithom-Tel(1} el-Maskhita. Both 
localities exhibit extensive ruins of the Roman age, and 
seem to have been Roman military stations ; it is not 
improbable that they were settled before that period. 
If so, we may expect the settlements to go back to the 
time of Rameses’ colonisation ; but nothing certain can 
be said until a thorough exploration of those ruins has 
been made. 

For the various attempted identifications of Rameses, see 
Ebers, art. ‘ Ramses,’ AW B(?}, ra5qa@, and cp Durch Gosen zum 
Sinai,® 512 §; Naville, Land of Goshen (1884), 18, 20; 
Brugsch, Stemmschrift und Bibelwort, 1891, p. 154. [The ques- 
tion of identification assumes a fresh aspect if we hold that 
primitive tradition represented the early home of the Israelites 
as, not in Mizraim, but in Mizrim. In this case we must sup- 
pose that here as elsewhere the geographical setting of the story 
has been transformed on the basis, probably, of corrupt texts, 
Possible corrections or restorations are indicated in col. 3211, 
Ww. M. M. 


RAMIAH (195, ‘Yahwé is high'? or rather a 
transformed ethnic, Rami=Jerahme'eli? [Che. }), a lay- 
man who joined in the league against foreign marriages ; 
Ezral0est (pamia [BNA], ~e1ac [L]}=1 Esd. 926 
HIERMAS (1epma [B], 1EPMAC [A], PAMIAC [L}). 

RAMOTH (Mi0}). 1. 1 K.413. See RAMOTH- 


GILEAD. 
2. Ezral029, Kri. See JERiMOTH, 12. 


RAMOTH (NiOND; AaBwp [B], amwc PAI, 
pamwsd [L]; 1 Ch.673 [58]}, or RemMerH (M97; 
pemmac [B]. pamaé [AL]; Josh. 192z), also called 
JARMUTH (MAD) in Josh. 2129 (iepmwe [AL], where 
however @® has pemmaé), a Levitical city within the 
territory of Issachar. 


BAMOTH-GILEAD (P93 Nid}, ic. ‘heights of 
Gilead’), otherwise RAMOTH IN GILEAD (72233 NIDN3, 
H pamwé EN (TH Or rH) TaA., 
1, OT References. Dt. 443 [pamma@ Ah Josh. 208 
[apHMwTO B) 2138 1 Ch. 665 [80] [PAMMaN B, 
pamad L]), RamMorH (1 K. 413 [epemaé B, -epmad 
L]), but more correctly RAMAH (2 K. 829 [pemMmMwO 
B, pama@ L)) or Ramath-Gilead (cp AHAB), a fortress 
on the E. of Jordan, the administrative centre of one 
of Solomon's prefectures (r K. 413}, hotly disputed by 
the Israelites and the Aramzeans in the reigns of Ahab, 
Ahaziah, and Joram (1 K. 223% [pemmaé BA, pama@ 
L}, 2 K. 828 914 [pemmwé@ B, pamaéd L], 2 Ch. 
183% [pammwd A, pamad LI, 225 £ [pama B, 
PEMMWB A, pama® L)); also one of the so-called 
‘cities of refuge’ (Dt. 443 Josh. 208 2138, where it is 
assigned to Gad), Largely on account of the striking 
narrative in 1 K. 22, the name of Ramoth-Gilead is 
extremely familiar to readers of OT, and yet, after all the 
researches of scholars, no one is able to tell exactly where 
the place was, It is the object of this article (1) to 
record the chief opinions which have been held as to 
the site of Ramoth-Gilead, and (2) to offer what, in the 
opinion of the present writer, looks like the true solution 
of the problem. 
let us begin with the Talmud, according to which 
Ramoth-Gilead lay over against Shechem (Neub. Géog. 
F , 251), while, as Eusebius and Jerome 
2. Bites (a)-(d). 73 te (as 287 91 14531), it sy tiene 
to them as a village, 15 R.m. W. of Philadelphia 
(Rabbath-Ammon). These views are irreconcilable. 
Most scholars till lately preferred the authority of 
Eusebius, and identified Ramoth-Gilead with the modern 
es-Salt,2. 10 m. S. of the Jabbok, and 11 E. of the 
Jordan. Cp GILEAD, § 7. 
The town acquired some importance during the Crusades, 


n. 2.] 





1 The name is a corruption of Salton Hieraticon, which occurs 
in the Notrts, Vet. Eccles. as the name of a trans-Jordanic 
episcopal city (Reland, Pal. 315); the epithet Azeraticon may 
Ms explained by the méAcs hvAns yad ieparexy of Eus. in the 

ont, 
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when Saladin fortified it with other towns on the E. of the 
Jordan; it is now the capital of the Be/éd, but cannot claim to 
represent Ramoth-Gilead. The place could not be approached 
by chariots (see x K. 2234 4), It ‘hangs on the steep sides ofa 
Narrow gorge, entirely shut in on the N. and opening out on a 
narrow flat of garden-land at the other end; and even this open 
extremity of the ravine is blocked by a high ridge at right angles 
to the town, closing up the only outlet.’1 It is also far too 
southerly ; a place easily accessible from Jezreel and not far from 
the Aramzan border is imperatively required. 


Ewald (Gesch. 3500 note) and Conder (Heth and 
Moab, 175; Smith’s DB 1xr1g1} do more justice to 
the biblical narratives by fixing the site of Ramoth- 
Gilead at Reimin, a lofty and ancient site a few miles 
W. of Jerash (Gerasa), in the Jebel ‘Ajliin. The place 
was quite open to Arameean incursions, and could be 
reached by chariots up the valley of the Jabbok. Sir 
G. Grove (Smith's DBO 21003) and Merrill (ast of 
the Jordan, 284 7.) urge the claims of Jerash itself; 
Oliphant too (Zand of Gilead, 213) thinks Ramoth- 
Gilead must have been either at or near Jerash.? This 
view is supported by the Arabic Joshua (208 2138 
Ramat al-JaraS} G. A. Smith, however (HG 588) is 
not Satisfied with any of these identifications, and thinks 
Ramoth-Gilead, being so hotly disputed by Aram and 
Israel, must have been farther N., near the N. limit of 
Gilead—the Yarmiik (so G. A. Cooke, /¢.).  Irbid and 
Ramtheh [er-Remthé], he remarks, are both of them 
fairly strong sites. Er-Remthé has been very recently 
favoured by Smend {Z4 TW, rgQ02, p. 153), who finds 
in the name er-Remthé an echo of an Aramaic form 
xno". Buhl combines Ramoth-Gilead with the mod, 


Jal'ad, N. of es-Salt (see GILEAD, 2), and whilst Smend 
identifies Ramoth-Gilead with Mizpeh-Gilead, Buhl 
inclines to distinguish between them. 

To get beyond Prof. G, A. Smith's acute but vague 
conjecture, we must look at the Hebrew of 1 K. 413. 
3. Site (a) Removing the accretions on the original 

. * text we find it stated that one of Solamon’s 
prefects called Ben-geber (nothing depends on the 
correctness of this reading) was over the region of 
Argob, and resided in Ramoth-Gilead. Is the latter 
circumstance probable? Surely his residence must have 
been in Bashan, unless indeed we prefer to omit the 
statement about Argob and Bashan, and make Ben- 
geber the prefect of the so-called Havvoth-Jair, which 
Nu. 32394: places in Gilead. Possibly for qyb3 no, 
‘Ramath-Gilead,’ we ought to read andy np, ‘the 
Ramah of Salhad.’ Salhad is probably the true name 
of the fortified city on the extreme SE. of Bashan, which 
protected that fertile land from the invasions of the 
nomads; it is called in MT SALEcAH [¢.v.}. The 
objections raised to the other sites certainly do not apply 
to Salhad. For other supposed traces of the name see 
GILEAD, § 8, SuCcoTH, ZELOPHEHAD. 

Salhad is situated on an eminence forming one of the southern- 
most heights of the Jebel Hauran (sec Driver, Dé. 53). That 
the district to the N. of Edrei (Der‘dt) and Salhad fell into the 
region of Argob, will hardly be doubted (cp Driver, in Hastings’ 
DB 1147). It was also probably Salhad (Ramath-Salhad} that 
Benhadad kept back, contrary to the agreement in 1 K. 20 34, 
and the Israelitish kings therefore sought to recover {1 K. 22 3, 
etc.). Holding it, the Aramzan kings had the fertile district of 
Argob at their mercy. ‘The harmonising process of an editor 
corrected 4ndby non, ‘Ramath-Salhad,’ wherever it occurred, 
into sy53 non, ‘ Ramoth-Gilead.’ 

It is probable that no better explanation can be found 
4. Site (f) on the assumption that the current view 

: * respecting the Aramzeans with whom the 
kings of Israel were so often at war, and respecting the 
region of the legendary Og, king of Bashan, is correct. 

The assumption in question is at first sight a reasonably safe 
one, and it receives support from the legend of the meeting of 
Jacob and Laban, in the earlier form disclosed to us by textual 
criticism of Gen. 3117-54. We may even go farther, and 
pronounce it not improbable that Salhad really was the place 
which the editor of the Book of Kings in its present form thought 


RAPHAH 


to be referred to in the account of the Aramzan wars. But it 
was not the place which was meant in the origina! narratives 
(see Proruet, § 7). It wasat Cusham, not at Damascus (as 
the traditional text represents} that Ben-hadad, or Bir-dadda, 
@wele (x K.1318; see Tap-RrmMon), and it was the great 
achievement of Jeroboam J. that he recovered Cusham and 
Maachath-jerahmeel for Israel. It must have been a fortress on 
the border of the Negeb, towards Arabia, that the Aramaans. 
(= Jerahmectites) and the Israelites so hotly contested. Abab 
fell when endeavouring to regain it. Joram won it back fora 
time from the N. Arabian king Hara'ilu (Hazael), and Jehu 
(himself of Jerahmeelite extraction }) was serving in the garrison 
when Elisha (a prophet of the Negeb; see Prornet, § 7) sent 
to anoint him king. Both ‘Ramah’ and ‘Gilead’ are, when S. 
Palestine and the Negeb are concerned, corruptions of ‘ Jerah- 
meel,’ but while ‘Ramah’ or ‘Ramath’ is a mere popular dis- 
tortion, ‘ Gilead’ seems to be a transcriptional corruption of that 
ethnic name. The place intended is probably the ‘Tamar’ 
(s9n= no) fortified by Solomon, aceording to r K. 918, ep 2 Ch. 
84. Cp Tamar, Tapmor. T. K. C. 


RAMOTH OF THE SOUTH. See RaMaTH oF 
THE SOUTH. 


RAMPART, in AV sometimes, and in RV generally 
the rendering of ben, See ForTRESS, § 5, col. 1557. 

RAMS HORN arn TWP. Josh. 65), TRUMPETS OF 
Rass’ Horns (OR NMI, Josh. 646215). See 
Music, § 5. 

RAMS’ SKINS (arog MW), Ex. 25s, ete. See 
TABERNACLE, § 4. 

RANGE (Lev. 1135), RV™&: ‘Stewpan,’ see CooK- 
ING UTENSILS, § 4, 

RANSOM (from Lat. redemptionem). 

zt. bea, gd’ad. Cp Gort. 

2. "n3, Aipper. Cp ATONEMENT (Ex. 2130 RV, AV ‘sum of 
money‘; Ley. 2727 AV ‘redeem,’ RV ‘ransom’; Nu. 8531 f 
AY ‘satisfaction’; 1§.123, AV and RVme. ‘bribe’; RV and 
AV. ‘ransom"; Ps. 69186 Job 86 18) 

3. 1b, Pedazh, Ex, 3420, etc. 

BAPHA (NBq). 1. See RAPHAH, 2. 

2, In genealogy of Benjamin (g.v. ik, @ 8 
[BA], a ILD? but a ligands lok fe pean Gee 
Gera ram JOR 11x09, § 8). Or (if correct) cp REPHAIAH [4} 
and the clan-name BETH-RAPHA, 

3. See REPHALAH, 4 

RAPHAEL (OND, ‘God heals’; the name, how- 
ever, has possibly grown out of something very differ- 
ent; see REPHAEL [Che.]; padanA). one of the most 
sympathetic figures in Jewish narrative literature, is 
introduced to us in the Book of Tobit, where under the 
name of AzArias (‘ Yahwé is a help’) he accompanies 
Tobias m his adventurous journey and conquers the 
demon AsMODUS [g.v.] (Tob. 317 82 91 ll27). He 
is, however, a disguised visitor from heaven, being 
really ‘one of the seven? angels [archangels] who 
preseat the prayers of the saints and enter into the 
presence of the glory of the Holy One’ (1215). In the 
Book of Enoch (10020) Rufael {= Rafael) is called ‘ the 
angel of the spirits of men’; it is his function to ‘ heal 
the earth which the angels have defiled,’ as a preliminary 
to which he has to place AZAZEL (¢.v.) in confinement. 
This view of the essential connection between a name 
and the person bearing it is thoroughly antique; it has 
strongly coloured the story of Towit (g.v.}, and is 
endorsed in the Midrash (Bemidbar rabb., par. 2}, 
according to which Raphael is to heal the iniquity of 
Ephraim (7.e., the ten tribes). The later Midrash also 
represents him as the angel commissioned to put down 
the evil spirits that vexed the sons of Noah with plagues 
and sicknesses after the flood, and as the instructor of 
men in the use of simples; he it was who was the 
promoter of the ‘Book of Noah,’ the earliest treatise 
on materia medica (Ronsch, Buch der Jubiiden, 385 
sg.). See ANGELS, § 4, note. 

RAPHAH (71D3). x. AV Rapna (1 Ch. 857). 


| RepHaian (4). 





See 





1G. A. Cooke, in Driver, Dé), p. xx.; cp L. Gautier, 4u 
deli du Jourdain(?) (1896), 30. 

2 Schumacher (47tth, DPV, 1897, 66) places Ramoth-Gilead 
at el-Manara, W. of Jerash. 


40r5 


1 ‘Jehoshaphat’ is Peotay a modification of Sephathi 
| (Zephathite) and ‘Nimshi’ of Yisme''eli (Ishmaclite). 
2 But Syr. and Heb. 2 omit ‘seven.’ The number of the chief 





angels varied. See ANGEL, § 4, n. x; GapRiEL; MICRAEL, 11. 
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z. Four giants are described in 2S. 2116 18 20 22 (cp_x Ch. 
20 4 68) as descendants of ‘the Raphah' (EV ‘the giant’; R Vig. 


Raruan; AVmg. Rarna; aa, in Ch, B77). Sce Ispr- 
BENOB, SAPH. (@'§ readings in S. Pada [BA], L in ve. 16 18 
+ + peydpruy, v. fo. , . Ferdvog, o. 22 adds the words 
+..7@ aik@ Paga, in Ch. yéyaures [BAL ; but in v8 also pada 
BA, pada L)). Is ayia correct? The sing. form occurs only 
here. See REPHAIM. 

RAPHAIM (pagain [A], BNom.), one of the ances- 
tars of Judith ; Judith 81. 


RAPHON (padwn [AN] pamed [Vor]: = Mace. 
537 Jos. dé. xii. 84), an unknown city mentioned in 
1 Mace, 537 as "beyond the brook’; it was besieged 
by Timotheus and relieved by Judas the Maceabee. 
From the context it obviously lay not very far from 
Carnaim (Ashteroth-Karnaim). [t is no doubt the 
Raphana mentioned by Pliny (AMV v. 1874) as one of 
the cities of the Decapolis, and may possibly be identical 
with the Capitolias of Ptol. (v.1522), 16 m. from Edrei 
{Der'at). See Schiirer, G/V 293. 


RAPHU (S327, as if ‘healed’; padoy [BAF]; 
paday [L]), father of Patti (2) (Nu. 189t). On 
origin of name see PALTH, 2; REPHAEL. 


RASSES, CHILDREN OF (pacceic [BA], paac- 
ceic [RN]; tharsis [Vg.]; chivas et rasis [Vet. Lat., 


cod. Sangerm.]; weneaand... neal (Syr.]), 
a people mentioned along with Put, Lud, and the children 
of Ishmael (Judith 223}. That pa(c)oos. a mountain 
Tange and town S. from Amanus on the gulf of Issus, 
is intended is improbable; others prefer Tarsus [g.v. }. 
The mention of a town ill accords with the enumera- 
tion of such peoples as PUT and Lup, and the name is 
possibly a corruption of Tiras. See RosH. 


RATHUMUS (padymoc [BL] pagyac? [A?I). 
x Esd, 216 # = Ezra 48 7, REHUM, 5. 


RAVEN (271, from 37, ‘to sink’ [of the sun], ‘be 
black’; Kopaz;i carvxs), It is noteworthy that the 
lilies and the ravens possess the 
1. OF References. same Tepresentative character in a 
famous saying of Jesus, at least according to the 
version in Lk. 1424 (but in Mt. 626 ra weravd) ; in the 
OT too they are referred to in evidence of Gad's provi- 
dential care (Job 38 4x Ps, 1479}. In Cant. 51x their 
glossy black plumage (cp deriv. above) is referred to. 
Tp Prov. 3027 Is. 84ar Zeph. 214% (crit. emend. with 
Gex*407), other habits of the raven are mentioned, 
and in Gen. 87 the raven is stated to have been the 
first bird let out of Noah's ark. 

[The feeding of Blijah by the ravens (x K, 174 6) has been 
regarded as a supernatural feature appropriate ta the circum: 
stances of the prophet, but if, as Cheyne suggests, Elijah’s 
hiding-place was at Kehoboth in the extreme S. of Palestine, a 
reference to ‘Arabians’ would gain conskterably in plausibility, 
nor can it be a loss ta edification that human instruments should 
take the place of ‘unclean’ birds like the ravens (see MIZRAIM, 
§2[4]). An analogy for the emendation referred to is offered by 


Jer.32 in © Pesh., which give ‘like a crow’ (3nY, xopawm, 
na‘ba) for ‘like an Arabian* (*39Y\ This is an error, but in 
Bar. 654 the crow is no doubt mentioned. The gods of the 
Babylonians are there likened to the crows (xepava:) that fly 
between heaven and earth.] 
It is probable that the Heb, ‘s#A included all the 
members of the family Coxvida—i.e. , the crows, choughs, 
: rooks, jays, and jackdaws, as well as the 
2. Species. true pai Tristram énumerates eight 
species. of Corvide at present found in Palestine; 
among which the C. «amérinus or brown-necked raven 
may be specially mentioned, as it is almost ubiquitous. 
They feed to some extent on carrion, but will also 
attack animals of some size, though usually only when 
these are weakly or injured. 


1 A comparison of Zeph, Ac. with Is. 411 shows that 357 in 
the famous passage should be 21¥. 


2 In the cuneiform account the raver is the last; gee Danvex, 
§§$ 2, 17, and cp Jastrow, Red. Bad. and 4sx 503. 
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The raven has always been regarded as a bird of 
omen, and excited superstitious awe which is not even 
yet entirely extinct. To the ancients 

4, Charanter. it was one of that class of living 
creatures which were at once venerated and shunned.! 


. It is not surprising, therefore, to find the raven in the 





list of (so-called) ‘ unclean’ birds (Dt, 1414; cp CLEAN, 
§ 9). Besides the, Midianite chieftain’s name OrEB, 
the Ar. clan-name Gordé indicates that the bird did not 
always possess an ?l-omened character; and it is a 
significant fact that Gordé was one of the names of 
heathenism which Mohammad made its bearer change.” 
A.B. S.—S8. A.C. 


RAZIS (pazlelic [AV*¥*] rasias [Vg.]}, ‘an elder 
of Jernsalem,’ ‘called Father of the Jews for his good- 
will taward them.’ His story is told in 2 Macc. 1437 7% 
The name is possibly from an original TI=NT, ‘to 
be lean.’ The Syr., however, gives his name as 7-g-sk, 

RAZOR (WH, etc.), Nu. 65, etc. See BEARD. 


REALAH (T'S, ‘ Yahwe has seen’; but ep Joran). 

1, A Calebite. son of SHopan; 1Ch.42 (pada [B], pete [A], 
peaa {1,J, Reaiah ought also, perhaps, to be read for HarozH 
(g.v.) in x Ch, 2 52, but both forms may be corruptions. 

2. A Reubenite; 1 Ch. 55 (AV Reaia; pyye [BA], paca 


[LD 
3. The family name of a campany of (post-exilic) Nethinim : 


Ezra 247 (pega [B], poua TA], ap. [L]}; Neh. 750 (paca [BX}, 

va [AL})s2 Esd. 5 3x (aaerpos [B), eaipos [A], poce[L}; Airvs 
fav, Jatrus [RV]. 

REBA (39, probably by transposition from 2, 
‘ Arabia,’ cp REKEM [Che. }; POBox, -Be {B}, poBok, 
peBex [A]. poBex, -¢ [L]}, one of the five chiefs of 
Midian, slain after the ‘ matter of Peor’; Nu. 318 Josh. 
13ex. 


REBEEAS or [NT] REBECCA (1237: peBexna 
[NADEL]; Redecca; on the name, see below, § a), sister 
. of Laban, and therefore daughter of 
1, Traditions. Nahor, according ta J {see Di. on 
Gen. 2415}, but daughter of Bethuel, according to P 
(see Gen. 2520). Far the idyllic story of her betrothal 
and marriage, which is not only beautiful in itself, but 
a valuable record of Israelitish sentiment in the time of 
the writer or writers, it is enough to send the reader to 
the original narrative. Gunkel, it may be observed, 
thinks he can trace a double thread (J @ and J 4} in this 
narrative. It is certainly passible that more than one 
hand has been concerned in the story; at the same 
time the narrative would hardly gain by being reduced 
to the limits of the assumed Je. Another critic (Steuer- 
nagel, Linwanderung, 39) draws a weighty critical 
inference fram the parallelism between Gen. 24 and 29. 
Independently, a larger inference of the same kind is 
drawn in § 2 of the present article. 

Tt has been thought that there is a discrepancy 
between J and P as regards the original home of 
Rebekah. J brings her from Aram-naharaim, from 
the city of Nahor (2410); P from Paddan-aram (2520 £.; 
cp 282 f.). The discrepancy, however, did not always 
exist. 1. It is possible to hold that both in J and in P 
Rebekah had a traditional connection with the northern 
Jerahmeelites of Hauran (for ox most probably has been 
worn*down from Sxenw, and 3m may have come from 


1 Having been originally worshipped, they were honoured, 
ang their presence was considered lucky; but their specific 
‘holy’ character made them ‘taboo,’ and as such they were to 
be avoided, For this paradoxical conception, see CLEAN, § 7. 

2 See WRS, Xin, 200, 301, We. Herd(2) 203. The raven 
was intimately associated with Apollo and A®sculapius; see 
Frazer, Paws. 372/. Coronis is said to have been transformed 
into a raven. In Rome, a Aight of ravens on the left hand was 
considered lucky, on the right hand unlucky. In northern 
Europe one is reminded of the ravens of Odin, and those of 
Flokki, by whose aid he discovered Iceland. Similarly the 
Vikings are said to have carried ravens in their ships to be able 
to find the bearing of the nearest land (cp CasTor, and for the 
painting or carving of a totem on a hoat, Frazer, Tateoisme. 


gf). 
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“in, while yp may be miswritten for pn. ey yn). See 
Lasary, NAHOR, PADDAN-ARAM. 2. It is also plau- 
sible to hold the view set forth in JAcos, § 3, where it 
is shown that there was possibly a still earlier tradition 
which put Laban’s home at Hebron, At any rate, both 
narrators have distinguished themselves in the delinea- 
tion of Rebekah’s character, which has some strong 
points of affinity to that of her son Jacob. She was 
accompanied, according to MT, to Isaac’s home at 
Beer-lahai-roi (z.e., Beer-jerahmeel) by her nurse (2459), 
who, from the corrupt text of 358, is supposed to have 
been named Deborah (see DINAH, col. 1102, n. 1). 
Probably, however, the ‘nurse’ is not referred to, but 
the ‘ precious possessions’ (niz1p, cp v. 53) of the newly 
won bride. In the view of the present writer Laban 
was originally a southern Jerahmeelite, originally, it 
may be, placed in the Negeb, so that he may also 
have been called TUBAL (g.v. )—a name which seems to 
underlie 5xina (Bethuel!}. See, further, RACHEL, § 2. 
Possibly, Rebekah is a personification alternately of 
the southern and of the northern Jerahmeelites. She 
has been, one may almost say, created as a true woman, 
with beating heart and planning brain, by J and E. 
The explanation NP3, ‘cord’ (§ 71) is linguistically attractive ; 
cp pat), and the wouévos Gvydémnp of one of the Onomastica 
i (OS 20429). But we cannot get to the bottom of 
2, Origin such names without considering the tribal relations 
of name. of the patriarchs; wives and husbands alike are 
tribal personifications. Itis probable that Abraham, 
Rebekah, and Leah-Rachel represent a tribal name, Abraham 
(from Ab-raham) means probably ‘father of Jerahmeel’; Leah and 
Rachel (doubles), come from worn-down forms of Jerahmeel. 
Rebekah, or rather Ribkah, probably also comes from the latter 
name; O97= 3pi=p3., cp, perhaps, the clan-names or tribe- 
names Becher, Heber, and the local name Hebron.) Observe 
that Rebekah’s father Bethuel (perhaps=Tusat [¢.v.]) is the 
son of Nahor—v#.¢., the southern Haran, by Milcah {Jerahmeel], 
The same ethnographic traditions are repeated over and over 
again genealogically. T. K. C. 


RECAH (73°), 1Ch, 412 RV, AV RECHAH, 


RECEIVER, (5p), 15.3318, RV ‘he that weighed 
[the tribute].’. Cp ScrRIBE and TAXATION. 


RECHAB (131), ‘charioteer,’ perhaps short for Ben- 
rechab[-el]—z.¢., son of Rekabf"el] ; ? but more probably 
an ethnic of the Negeb[Che.]. pyyaB; but in 1 Ch. 255, 
pHya [B], and in Jer. 3514 pHyoB ([N*). On pyxaf in 
Judg. 119, see Moore's note), 

- a. One of the murderers of Ishbosheth (2 S. 42.7% : pexxa [B, 
in vv. 57 9]). His father was Rimmon (¢.v-). 

z. The eponym of the Recuasires (2 K. 1015 
A ‘son of Rechab’ is a ‘Rechabite'; so even in 
Maucuijan, 7) 

RECHABITES [HOUSE OF THE] (O'2970 3; 
oikoc apyaBern [BX], adyaBein or yapaBern [A], 
payaBlelin [Q], pHyaBrrar {Sym.}}. The Rechabites 
have usually been considered to be a sort of religious 
order, analogous to the NAziRives {g.v.}, tracing its 
origin to the Jehonadab or JONADAB, son of Rechab, 
who lent his countenance to Jehu in the violent abolition 
of Baal-worship. In Jer. 35 we meet with the Rechabites 
as continuing to observe the rule of life ordained by 
Jonadab their ‘father,’ abstaining from wine and 
dwelling in tents in the land of Judah till the Babylonian 
invasion forced them to take refuge in Jerusalem 
(JEREMIAH ii, § 47). According to Ewald (GV 3 543), 
Schrader (BZ 546), and Smend (Xel.-gesch. 93 f) 
they were an Israelitish sect which represented the 
reaction against Canaanitish civilisation, and took the 
Kenites—the old allies of Israel—as a model. In 


er. 356 7). 
eh. 314 (see 


1 A connection between the names Hebron and Ribkah has 
been already suspected by G. H. Bateson Wright (Was /srae? 
Ever in Egypt, 180). 

2 So, in the main, Hommel, Das grafhische m, p. 23. 
Bar-rekab[’el] was a royal name at Sama’l in N. Syria; 
Rekab'el (or Rékiib’el) was probably a charioteer-god, the 
wapedpos of the sun (cp ‘chariots of the sun,’ z K, 2811). See 
G. Hoffmann (who reads Rakkab-’el), ZA, 1896, p. 2523 Sachau, 
‘Aram. Inschriften,’ in SBA W, 1896, 41. 
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xCh. 2554, however, the ‘house of Rechab’ is represented 
as belonging to the Kenites, and in 1 Ch. 412 (@#") the 
dv dpes pyxaB (MT naiwix, @4 &. pyda, RV ‘the men 
of Recah’) including TeHINNAH (perhaps Kinah= 
Kenite) appear among the descendants of Chelub? 
{=Caleb). We have no right to set this statement 
aside on the ground of the late date of the Chronicler. 
It is perfectly credible that the Kenites who dwelt in 
tents among the Israelites long continued to feel them- 
selves the special guardians of the pure religion of 
Yahwé, and were honoured as such by Jeremiah. Budde 
assumes that in the time of Jehu a Rechabite named 
Jonadab formally reimposed the old obligations on his 
fellow-clansmen, at the same time perhaps offering the 
privileges of fellowship to those from outside who 
accepted the Rechabite rule of life, and thus converting 
it to some extent into a religious order.2 This is a 
plausible hypothesis, and rests upon the assumption 
that the Jonadab spoken of in Jer. 356-1014 16 18 is the 
Jonadab who had a connection with Jehu. It is possible, 
however, that the true name of the reputed father of the 
Kenites was not Hobab but Jonadab (see HoBAs). 
This hypothesis is, at any rate, simpler than the other 
for the Rechabite laws are those characteristic of nomad 
races—e.g., the Nabatzans (Diod. Sic. 1994)—and we 
cannot help expecting the legislator of the Kenites to 
stand, like Moses, at the head of the history of his 
people. 

The notice in x Ch. 2554 is therefore most probably 
to be accepted, except in so far as the corrupt name 
‘Hammath’® there given to the ‘father’ of the 
Rechabites is concerned. Rechabites and Kenites are 
synonymous terms. No doubt this second name 
“Rechabites’ is puzzling; nor is it easy to believe 
that Yahwé, the God of the Kenites, had Recab-el 
{charioteer-god) as a title. It is a question, therefore, 
whether the readings p'y31 ‘ Rechabites,’ and a9) m3 
‘house of Rechab,’ ought not to be emended in 
accordance with many analogies elsewhere, unless 
indeed we assume that the popular speech, which 
uses transposition freely, fluctuated. In Judg. 
4x1 we meet with ‘Heber the Kenite,’ and in wv. 17 
with ‘the house of Heber the Kenite.’ It is highly 
probable that 355, p'aa7 should be either 43n, or am, 
pram. In the former case, Jonadab comes before us 
anew as ‘a son of Heber,’ and the Rechabites become 
‘Heberites,’ In the latter ‘Rechab’ gives place to 
‘Rehob’ {=REHOBOTH) and ‘ Rechabites’ to ‘ Reho- 
bites’ (=Rehobothites). Perhaps the former view is 
preferable. We can now see the full force of Judg. 
4ir, ‘Now Heber the Kenite (the eponym of the 
‘* Heberites,” miscalled ‘* Rechabites "'} had severed him- 
self from Kain, even from the b’ne Hobab (Jonadab?). 
The Heberites (Rechabites) of Israel are a branch of 
the Heberites (Rechabites) of N. Arabia, equally with 
whom they honoured Jonadab as their ancestor and 
legislator. 


Possibly 3an 135 in Judg. 411 (cp Nu. 1029) should rather be 
‘IBM ‘32—i.e., the Heberites. Whether ‘ Heber’ (cp pyn3 12m 
Hos, 69) had originally a religious sense, and marked out the 
Kenites as a priestly tribe (cp Jer. 8519, and see Moses, § 1D 
or whether it is connected with the mysterious Habiri of the 
Amarna Tablets (see HEsrew LANGuAGE, and cp HEBER) is of 
course uncertain. Another form which the second name of the 
Kenites has assumed by corruption is almost certainly the 
Rauaun (9.v.] of legend. Very possibly, too, the Danite place- 
name BENE-BEKAK should be Bene-rechab—z.e., Bene-heber ; 
indeed the famous Barak (Judg.45) was perhaps really a 
Heberite (=Heber the Kenite), See KENITES. _ : 

Later Jewish tradition said that the Rechabites intermarried 
with the Levites and so entered the temple service. Hege- 
sippus, in his account of the death of James the Just, even 
speaks of Rechabite priests, and makes one of them protest 





1 See Meyer, Extst. 147. | 

2 See Budde, ‘The Nomadic Ideal in the NT,’ New World, 
Dec. 1895. p. 729, not overlooking the interesting note on the 
possible Konite origin of Yahwism ; also Religion of Israel to 
the Exile, 20, 44, 120 (1899). 

3 Read perhaps non (=southen Maacath). Cp Hematx. 
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against the crime (Eus. 7 223). Recent writers have tried to 

find the descendants of the Rechabites in this or that modern 

tribe. Such attempts could not but be illusory. Cp L. Gautier, 

‘A propos des Récabites,’ La liberté chrétienne, June 15, 1901. 
TT KC. 


RECHAH, RV Recah (i139). 1 Ch. 412 (pucpa [A], 
pHyaB [BL]). See CALEB, § 4; RECHARBITES. 


RECONCILE, RECONCILIATION. The words are: 

1. Ripper, IBD, éfcAdoxopar, Ley. 630 815 1620 Ezek. 
45151720—where RV always has ‘atone’ ‘make atonement’ 
(cp ATONE); efiAacis Nu. 291rf, efiAaopa, 1S. 123 Ps. 
497 (48 a}t, é€cAacpyds Wisd, 1821 Ecclus.55 16x11 17 2g 181220 
(BxC; Heb. pdp twice). 

2. hithrassah, TYING, SadAdooopar 1 §.294. In 2 $2423 
‘accept,’ in Gen, 8811 (evAoyetv) Mal. 18 (mpordéxea0a) ‘be 
pleased with’; d:aAAayy (Ecclus, 2222 2721). 

3. Atte’, NBN, éfiAdoxowat, 2 Ch. 2924, AV ‘make reconcilia- 
tion,’ RV ‘make a sin offering.’ See SacriFice, §§ 284, 447% 

The NT words are: 

4. dtadAdcocata, Mt. 524 (cp 2, and 2 Macc. 8 29 [V]}. 

5. KaradAaooey Rom. 510(cp 2 Macc. 15 733 829[A]), carad- 
Aayj Rom. S11 111g 2 Cor. 52819 (cp 2 Macc. 520). 

6. aroxaradAaaoey Eph, 216 Col. 120 ft 

7. ihdoxer@ar Lk, 1813 Heb. 217, RV ‘propitiation' (Ps. 653 
14], etc.), ep iAaopds 1 Jn. 22 410 EV ‘ propitiation’; cp Ecclus. 
1820 [A] 353 [x*; eécA. BXc@A] 2 Macc. 333; see also MERcY 
Seat. Deissmann (Veue Bibelstud. 52) brings forward a parallel 
to the construction iAdoxer@ar duaprias (Heb. 217) in an in- 
scription relative to a sanctuary in Asia Minor, qv (axapriav) 
ob wy Svrmrae éfecAdcacGa: (sic). It is noteworthy, as regards 
the use of the idiom, that (Adoxer@a: is employed alternately 
with xaBapiopoy roretcaOar in @ to represent the conception 
of atonement. The latter phrase regards the act with reference 
to its effect upon men, the former with reference to its signifi- 
cance in relation to God. 


RECORD (7M), RV ‘he that voucheth for me,’ 
Job 1619+. See WITNESS. 

RECORDS (Esth.61 Ex.1714}; see HisToRICAL 
LITERATURE, § 5. 

RECORDER (1"3}2—i.¢., ‘ one who brings to mind,’ 
‘remembrancer’; aNAMIMNHCKON [four times and 
Ts. 363 QTE], yrromNHMATOrpadoc [four times],? 
ETT! TWN YTIOMNHMATON [2 5. 826], YTTOMIMNHC- 
KN (2 S. 2024 [L] 1 K. 43 (BL)]; @ commentariis),? 
the title of a high officer (Jehoshaphat, Joah are named) 





in the court of the kings of Judah (2 8.816 2024 1K. 43 | 


2 K.181837 1 Ch. 1815 2 Ch. 348 Is. 86322t). RV™E- 
always has ‘chronicler’; AV™8-, often, ‘remembrancer’ 
or ‘writer of chronicles.” The sense in which the word 
was taken by @ and Vg. is obvious. The Hebrew title 
might suggest that of the ‘magister memorize’ at the 
Roman Imperial court (Smith, Dict. Gr. and Rom, Ant., 
sv, ‘Magister’), or that of the king's remembrancer, 
whose duty formerly was to remind the judges of the 
Exchequer Court ‘of such things as are to be called 
and attended to for the benefit of the crown’ (Bouvier, 
Law Dict., s.v.). But the office of the mazkir was 
almost certainly much more responsible than either of 
these, It might perhaps more aptly be compared to 
that of one of the chief advisers of the crown or of the 
‘keeper of the king’s conscience.’ See GOVERNMENT, 
§ 21; cp HisroRicAL LITERATURE, § 5. 

On the ‘story-writer,’ RVmg. ‘recorder’ (oyy bys, 6 ra 
mpoorinrovra, cp v. 21 (0) ypadwy ra mp.), of 1 Esd.2 17, see 
Reuum, 5, where ‘governor’ (lit. ‘man of command’) is 
suggested as a more likely equivalent. 

RED (7°51); see CoLours, § 8 (DN, *3191N, 
Yio, WOM), and for Reddish (DTI), see 74., § 10. 


RED CORAL (0°35), Job28:3. RV™-; see 
CoRAL, 


1 According to Strabo (797) the bropyyparoypados was one 
of the four native officers recognised in the Roman province 
of Egypt—the others being the efyypnjs, the apye8txaanjs, and 
the vuxrepivas ozpatpyés. 


2 The senator whose duty it was to compile the acta diurna ; 


of the Roman Senate received the title ad actis [or a co- 

mentarits] senatus. 

held as an annual one, after the questorship, but before the 

oye or xdileship (Smith, Dict. Gr. say Rom, Ant., 8.0. 
cta’)}. 
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RED SHA 


REDEEM, REDEEMER, REDEMPTION. 
GOEL. 


RED HEIFER (WTS 178), Nu.192 % [Pj]. 
See CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, § 17; and SACRIFICE, § 38. 
On the symbolism of the red hue see CLEAN AND 
UNCLEAN, § 16, end. 


RED SEA. At Ras Mohammad the Red Sea, ‘one 
of the most remarkable oceanic gulfs on the globe,’ is 
divided by the peninsula of Sinai into two gulfs, the 
western or Gulf of Suez, now about 130 geographical 
m. in length, with an average width of about 18, and 
the eastern or Gulf of ‘Akabah, about go m, long, and 
of proportionate narrowness, On the question as to 
the extent of the Red Sea in early historic times, see 
Exopus i., § 15. 

Whether by the statement in Ex. 101g that the W. wind 
‘took up the locusts and drove them into the ‘‘Red Sea” 
(FRO, eis Thy epvOpay @dAacaay), the whole of what is known 
to geography as the Red Sea is meant, or only the Heroopolitan 

ulf (Gulf of Suez), cannot be decided from this passage alone, 
ft isevident that the western gulf is meant in 1318 (the way of 
the wilderness of the Red Sea—which the Israelites followed 
leaving Egypt). In 154, Pharaoh’s captains are drowned in 
the Red Sea (parallel: ‘sea,’ the expression generally used in 
the chapters on the passage through ‘the sea’), in v. 22 the 
Israelites leave the Red Sea. Similarly Nu. 21423 88104 De. 
1x (after GB, correctly EV) 40 11 4 Josh. 2 10 423 246 Judg. 11 16, 
etc., mean the Arabian gulf of the ancients, the modern Gulf of 
Suez, The eastern gulf, the szus M@laniticus or Gulf of 
‘Akabah, seems to be meant in Ex. 23 31 (?) (frontier of Israel) 
Nu. 214 (S. of the territory of Edom) Dt.21 (to the S. of Mt, 
Seir) 1 K.926 (ships built at Ezion-geber, on the Red Sea) 
Jer. 4921 {adjoining the Edomites). Consequently, the name 
seems to apply to the Red Sea in general. 

The rendering of the English version goes back 
through the Vulgate to the Epv§pa @ddacoa of GBAL 
. (where only Judg.1116 has @ddacca Zid). 
1, épvOpa 1, Attias lassical 

@éddaooa. LDS expression is common to classical 

(4Eschylus, Pindar, Herodotus} and biblical 
Greek (1 Mace. 49 Wisd. 10 18 197 Acts 7 36 Heb. 1129). 
The original meaning of the name was a subject of 
discussion with the Greeks. They thought of a source 
with reddish water, or of the alleged reddish colour of 
the sea itself, or of that of the mountains surrounding 
it; or they invented a king Erythras.! Egyptologists 
have compared the name dosref, ‘red land,’ given by 
the ancient Egyptians to the desert in contrast to the 
kémet, ‘black land’—+z.¢., cultivable ground or Egypt 
proper (see Ecypt, § 1); also the Edomites as alleged 
‘red men,’ or the ‘apzry around Goshen (§ 61).2. Un- 
fortunately, none of these names is ever found connected 
with the Red Sea; on the Egyptian name ‘ water’ (or 
sea) ‘of the circle’ (or circuit?) and the hypothetical 
explanation of this expression, cp WMM As. u. Eur. 
254. Thus the origin of the Greek name is certainly to 
be sought for not in Egypt, but among the Semites. 
Some misunderstanding of a Palestinian or Syriac ex- 
pression by the Greeks is quite likely. It must be 
recalled, in passing, that the Greeks used the name in 
a much wider sense than we do, extending it over the 
whole sea between Africa and India (cp Herod, Z1:, 
ete. }.3 

The Hebrew name yam siph, mo-mr—i.e., sea of the 
water-plant sz#pz—is also mysterious. The sph (see 

2. Yam FLAG, 1) belongs specially to Egypt {cp 

afl h Ex. 235 Is.196) and the Nile; only in 

ph. Jon. 26 is it used of seaweeds, probably by 
poetic license. The word seems to be identical with 
the Coptic Xooyd. papyrus, which is not found in 
the earlier language but appears as /z-/@ in texts of the 


See 


1 See Wiedemann’s Commentary on Herod. 2 xx (who quotes 
Strabo, 16779, Mela, 38, Nearchus, 30, Eust. Dion. Perieg. 36) 
The statement that the expression is found in an Egyptian 
inscription is incorrect. 

2 Wiedemann, Zc. 

3 The Persian gulf also thus belonged to it. The tradition 
that the Phoenicians came originally from the Red Sea—ie., 
Lower Babylonia—has been strangely misunderstood by scholars, 
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nineteenth dynasty.! Whether it be a foreign or a 
vernacular word cannot be determined; consequently 
it must remain an open guestion whether it was borrowed 
from Egyptian by the Palestinians or vice versd. It is 
remarkable that the Coptic version, which otherwise 
strictly follows @, in Exodus renders ‘Sea of Sari’ which 
seems to be sarz, gaps—according to Theophrastus, 
Pliny, and Hesychius, the name of an Egyptian water- 
plant (see Peyron, Lex. Coft. 304, who, however, 
prefers an impossible etymology).” It would therefore 
seem that the Coptic translator here consulted the 
Hebrew, rendering ‘sea of papyrus-plants’ (Luther 
renders Schlfmeer). These aquatic plants, of course, 
never grew in the salt water of the Red Sea; modern 
travellers have found, not without difficulty, some 
clumps of reeds on spots not far from Suez where fresh 
water mixes with the Red Sea (see Knobel-Dillmann, 
on Ex.13818); but the derivation of the name from 
these would be more than improbable. Others have 
thought (after Jon. 226} of seaweeds which are said to 
be plentiful in some parts of the Red Sea; but the 
common, early use of the word szA is against this. 
We can understand how Brugsch (/ Erede, 11, etc.) 
was led by these freshwater plants to assume the 
swamps of NE, Egypt as the locality of the Exodus; 
he quite forgot, however, that the name yam suph 
applies also to the A#lanitic gulf? The freshwater 
Timsah-lake with its large marshes full of reeds, ex- 
actly at the entrance of Goshen, would fulfil all con- 
ditions for the Exodus and for the Hebrew name (see 
Exopus i., § 16). The word ‘sea’ is used of lakes in 
most oriental languages, especially in Hebrew (cp Nu. 
84ix, ‘Sea of Chinnereth,’ etc.}. Still, it would be 
very strange if the Crocodile Lake, or other swamps on 
the frontier of NE. Egypt, should have furnished ‘a- 
name to the whole Red Sea, including the lanitic 
gulf which was nearer to most Palestinians than the 
Egyptian takes. On the connection between the present 
bitter lakes and the Gulf of Suez, which most scholars 
assume for biblical times, see Exopus i., § 15. In the 
opinion of the present writer this theory must be re- 
jected, and thus the Hebrew name remains obscure. 
WwW. M. M. 
With wonted precision and discriminating use of authorities 
BDB's Lericon (s.%. mRD) gives the following, on which it is not 
superfluous to comment, because it is one of the 
$. Is the objects of the present work to intermix the old and 
solution the new, and by a junction of the forces of all 
hopeless? critical students, to make definite advances where- 
ever this is possible, ‘ yaD-OY probably = sea of 
vushes or reeds (less probably sea of[city] SusA), which Greek 
includes in wider name @0A. épvOpa, Ked Sea (cp Di. £-x. 13 18 
and especially WMM As, x, Aur. 427, who explains as name 
originally given to upper end of Gulf of Suez, extending into 
Bitter Lakes, shallow and marshy, whence veeds [probably 
also reddish colour}); name applied only ta arms of Red Sea,’ 
most often to Gulf of Suez, sometimes to Gulf of ‘Akaba. It is 
noted also that *30°0°D should possibly be read for ‘B bi in 
Dt.11. BDRB also points out (s.v, 0%) that in Ex. 1¢2 (dis) g 
Is. 51 ro (47s) 63 11, etc. 09, and in Is, 2115 probably Oy¥D-D" 
=the ‘Red Sea.’ In the latter statement, however, ‘ probably’ 
seems to be an exaggeration. ‘ The tongue (bay?) of the sea of 
Egypt’ is astrange circumlocution for }1O-EY 5 indeed, to render 
ono, ‘Egypt’ in wv. 1115 ts only plausible if sx may be 
rendered ‘Syria’ (cp Stade, ZA 72291). That there are errors 
in the text of 11 11-16, is certain ; that pod is sometimes a cor- 
ruption of Seyoe (cp Ps.) on Ps. 120 3), may also be assumed ; 
that wr sometimes stands for s;qwx (Ashhur), a synonym of 
Swon (Jerahmeel), is also difficult to gainsay. Methodical 
criticism, therefore justifies us in reading, Dbasiogi * omnm 
[ors], ‘And Yahwé shall place a ban upon the Ishmaelites’ 
(cp v.14); OND is an archaising gloss. Even alone, this 





1 See WMM As. x. Eur. ror. Sébe(#), ‘reed,’ which was 
formerly compared with mo is different. 
2 Ebers, Durch Gesen, 519, makes it probable that this word 


is s‘rin hieroglyphics. This, however, could not weil be 
identical with the above Coptic word. 


_3 The Sirbonian bog would, however, justify the name as 
little as the Gulf of Suez. 
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would suggest the view that "30-0? may be an early textual 
corruption, nor could it be said that ‘Sea of Siph’ was improb- 
able, except on the ground that the correctness of the supposed 
place-name ‘Siph‘ in Dt.11 was open to question. But when 
we have recognised that nipp, Neh.757, is a corruption of 
MDW —He., Zarephath in the Negeb (see SopHERETH)—it at 
once becomes a plausible view that spp or rp in the MT are 
sometimes corrupt abbreviations of the same place-name Zare- 
phath (Sarephath). fe as the ‘Dead Sea’ was called nopn oy 
a popular corruption (as many text-critical considerations suggest) 
of bem a, so n)p“o", as a name for the Gulf of ‘Akabah, may be 
a corrupt abbreviation of nro, where ¥ is to be taken asa 
race-name=the Zarephathites (see ZAREPHATH). _A_ similar 
explanation may be given of SurH and Surnan. Prof. Sayce 
(Crit. Mon. 255 7.) is of opinion that Yam Siph, wherever the 
phrase occurs, means the Gulf of ‘Akabah, This, however, 
involves the further statement that the identification of the sea 
crossed by the Israelites with the Yam Suph (Ex. 16 4 22) is in- 
correct. This is surely too bold. In Ex. 15 422, as elsewhere, 
the best course is to read mpayg: (cp Moses, § 12), unless, 
indeed, we prefer to read nny ‘gy. All difficulties are obviated, 
if we adopt the view of the primitive tradition respecting Israel 
advocated in col, 3208 &, and suppose that the place of sojourn 
of the primitive Israelites was in the land of Mizrim, adjoining 
the land of Jerahmeel, on the border of the Negeb (see NeGzB). 
It is possible that the legend spoke of a great deliverance of the 
Israelites in pp jos where y2° (sometimes corrupted into 


I}, ‘ Javan’) represents byony Qerahmee]). Quite early, the 
mark of abbreviation in ‘py may have been lost, and ‘y have 
become corrupted inte >m9 and myo. Then, floating mythic 
stories may have led to an alteration of the old legend. One 


such possible story is referred to elsewhere (Moszs, § ro). 
Another may now be added, We know that gnyqyp (Mizrim? or 
Mizraim?) was regarded as the antitype of the primitive Jan 
or ‘dragon’ (see Dracoy, § 4). There was also, in the Creation- 
story, a statement of the production of the dry land by the with- 
drawal of the water from a part of the ocean’s bed (Gen. 19). 
This may very well have been regarded as a type of the deliver- 
ance of the Israelites, the story of which (so soon as textual 
corruption made this possible) was adjusted so as to fit this in- 
tuition, On Jon. 26 Cr was bound abont my head'), see 
Crit. Bib. On the whole, the closing sentence of § 2 seems to 
the present writer to be perfectly correct ; but a special biblical 
scholar ought hardly to rest without trying some fresh avenue 
to the truth, W.M.M., §1f-; T.K.C., $3. 


REED. 1. 3), dneh, x K. 1415 xkadamoc (2 K. 
1821 Is. 366, ete., Mt. 117 1220, ete.), is a word which 
is common to Heb., Syr., Arab., and Ass., and 
has passed into Gr. and Lat. as KanNNa—canna, 
and into Eng. as ‘cane.’ The name is probably of 
Semitic origin (Lag. Ueders. 50; Barth, Vominald. §9 c); 
but the nature of its connection with the root mp is 
obscure, Besides the general meaning ‘stalk’ (Gen. 
41522) or ‘shaft’ (Ex. 8717, etc.},? yp is used more 


specifically of (2) reedgrass, (4} sweet or aromatic cane(?). 

(2) Reedgrass is frequently mentioned, though there 
is little to help in determining the particular species 
intended. It was distinct from szZfA (see FLAG) and 
géme’ {see Rusu}, but like these grew by the banks 
of rivers (e.g., the Nile, Is.196} and pools {Is. 357). 
It appears to have been somewhat tall (Job 40 21) and 
thick (to justify the metaphor in Job $lzz; EV 
‘bone,’ AV™: ‘chanel-bone’); and the jointed nature 
of the stalk appears to be indicated in the repeated 
references to the broken or bruised reed (2 K. 182r, 
etc.).3 Perhaps the most probable identification 


ris with the tall Aruado Donax, L., which grows 


abundantly in S. Europe: though other species may 
have been included under the name.4 In Ps. 68[30]31 


39 Mn certainly cannot be rendered ‘the company of 


spearmen' (as AV}; such a phrase can only be rendered 
‘the wild beast of the reeds’ (cp AV™8&, ‘the beasts of 
the reeds'). The animal intended may be the crocodile 


1 The y*p (lance) of 2 S. 21 16, may be a kindred word, though 
the correctness of the text is very questionable. 

2 So of the beam of a balance (Is. 466), and of a measuring 
reed or rod (Ezek. 40 3, etc.), on which last see WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES, § 1. 

8 With these references cp the Talmudic phrase ‘ push with a 
reed '—of a feeble arguer (Law, 344). 

4 The evidence of the Syriac lexicographers is somewhat in 
favour of Arundo Phragmites, L. (Liw, 341). 
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(ep Ps. 7414, etc.), or the hippopotamus (cp Job4Q2r). 
A symbol of Egyptian power seems to be required, and 
this the hippopotamus nowhere is. See CROCODILE. 
(It is not surprising, considering the obscurity of the context, 
that opinion should not be quite unanimous. Duhm thinks 
that the swine is meant (cp 8013 [14]), as the symbol of a Syrian 


population, Cheyne (Ps.(2)) reads jwi ‘ap mn, ‘the wild 
beasts of pointed horns.’ , 

(4) By the £évek of Cant. 414 Is. 4324 Ezek. 27 rg, the 
aio7 m2 Of Jer.620, and the nv aap of Ex. 3023 is 
meant some aromatic product. It formed an ingredient 
in the holy anointing oil, the others being myrrh, 
cinnamon, cassia, and olive oil. It came to the Jews 
‘from a far country’ (Jer. 620, cp Ezek. 2719), and was 
costly (Is. 4324), The more general use of Zizek in 
other passages suggests that this ‘fragrant cane’ wasan 
aromatic reed or flag, such as Axorus Calamus, L.: 
others, however, prefer to identify the substance as 
cassia bark, which is yielded by ‘ various species of cin- 
namomum occurring in the warm countries of Asia from 
India eastward’ (Fliick. and Hanb.(?) 527). 

2. nny, ‘aréth {hxt; Is.197+), which is in AV 
rendered ‘paper reeds,’ means properly ‘ bare places,’ 
and (if not corrupt, see Che. SBO7, and Marti, ad /oc.} 
refers to the uncultivated and treeless meadows along 
the banks of the Nile. 

3. mn2x, “dgammim, which generally means pools or 
marshes, is in Jer.5132 (but @ has overduara [BNA] 
or cuerjpara [B2?>Q] though Aq., Sym. translate iy) 
applied to the clumps or beds of reeds (such as grow 
on marshy spots), which are said to be ‘burned with 
fire’ (Gratz, however, would read opiy, ‘ castles’). 
Cp Poot, 1. : 

4. an, “dha, is twice in RV text (Gen. 41218) and 
once in RV™S- (Job81z) rendered ‘reed-grass': on 
this see FLAG, 

5. 3y *dbeh, in Job 9 264 (txvos 65087) is rightly 
rendered ‘reed’ in RV™®. Cp Ass. aéu or apu, The 
allusion is to the light canoes or skiffs of reed anciently, 
and still, in use on the Nile; cp Is. 182 (‘vessels of 
papyrus’) and SBOT ad loc, 

(it is not strange that this rendering should be a distinctl 


modlern one. The explanation of ek as ‘reed’ only goes bac! 
to Hiller (Azerophyticon, 1725) and Schultens (1737). Vg. 


(following Tg.) gives poma portantes (cp 38); Symm. omed- 

Sovcar (AVmg.- ‘ships of desire’); Pesh. and over go MSS read 

72x, ‘(ships of) hostility’; and lastly Olshausen reads 7738, 

‘(ships of) wings,’ See Osprey, ad_fin., for a new emendation.] 
N.M, 

REEDS, WILD BEAST OF THE. See above 1 (a). 


REELAIAH or rather, Reeliah (TOUT; pecdera 
[B], peeAiac [AL]}, Ezra22=Neh.77, RAAMIAH= 
1 Esd. 58 where it is corruptly Rresaras [AV], RESAIAS 
[RV]. (pyoasov [BA], dexcou [L = mnyi =n ]); the 
form REELIAS [g.v.], however, appears elsewhere in 
the same verse. Like ‘Raamiah’ it may represent 
‘Jerahmeel’; the existence of N. Arabian elements 
within the Jewish community can hardly be denied 
(Che.). Cp REGEM-MELECH. 


REELIUS, RV Reelias (BopoAeroy [B], peeAroy 
[A]), a duplicate of the name of the fourth in the post- 
exilic list of leaders in 1 Esd. 58, which has by a scribe's 
error been substituted for Baro: {see #14 [A]}) or 
Baroyal [L], z¢., Bigvai {see Ezra 22 Neh. 77). 


REESAIAS (pucaioy [BA]), 1 Esd. 58¢=Ezra 22, 
REELAIAH. 

REFINER (28), Mal. 32 ff See FURNACE, 
METALS. 

REFUGE, CITIES OF (oepen YW), Josh. 202. 
See AsyLum, § 5, and cp § 6, 8; LEvVITEs. 

REGEM (517; parem [B], pe. [A], perma [L}), 
a Calebite name, one of the sons of Jahdai; 1 Ch. 247, 
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REGEM-MELECH (berpn; apBeceep [BNT'], 
-cep [N**], -cecep [A], -cee [OQ], 0 BactAgyc: see 
below). A citizen of Jerusalem concerned in a deputa- 
tion sent to the prophet Zechariah, Zech.72 (see 
SHAREZER, 2). Most probably (as Marquart suggests) 
he is to be identified with RAAMIAH, one of the twelve (?) 
leaders of the Jews (Ezra22 and parallel passages).! 
The present writer suspects, however, that both 
‘Raamiah’ and ‘ Regem-melech’ are simply corruptions 
of ‘Jerahmeel.’ ‘The Jew spoken of would be (like so 
many others) partly of Jerahmeelite extraction. It 
would thus become unnecessary to explain Regem in 
Regem-melech by the Aram. p15, jecuéart. 

Marti now (1897) reads, for ‘Regem-melech and his men,’ 
‘fourteen men,’ owIN WY Ayan, a trace of which he finds in 
G's apPeoecp & BactAets. “ This accounts rather ingeniously for 
apBegcep, But we have no right to eliminate soo Din. apBeceep 
may represent ISNIIY (cp WNL }—Le,, WR aay (=Asshurite 
Arabia). Cp SHAREZER, 2; RAB-SHAKEH. T. K.C, 


REHABIAH ({I, ‘Yah is a wide place,’ cp 
the use of AM in Ps, 4218 37 [36] or quite as possibly 
an ethnic=*2M, ‘Rehobite’ (Che.); paaBia), b. 
Eliezer b. Moses (1 Ch. 2317 2427: aBia [L]; 2625: 
paBiac [B]. paa- [A], aBla [L]). Cp Moses, REcHA- 
BITES, REHOBOAM. 


REHOB (AM, ‘broad place’; pow8 [BAL]). 

1. The northern limit of the ‘spies,’ apparently 
Aramzan, and in the direction of Hamath (Nu. ]32r 
pao [B], pow? [F] 28.108 poa8 [A], BarPpaag [L]); 
see BETH-REHOB. In the context of both passages, 
however (see NEGEB, MAMRE, ZOBAH), there are 
phenomena which suggest that both ‘Rehob’ and the 
‘ Beth-rehob’ of 2 5.106 are incorrectly or imperfectly 
written for ‘Rehoboth,’ and that this ‘Rehoboth’ is 
the place of that name in the Negeb (see REHOBOTH). 
‘Hamath’ may be miswritten for Maacath or MAACAH 
(g.v.}, not improbably the southern Maacah, It may 
be added that, from this point of view, ‘Aram’ in the 
original narrative which underlies 2 S.10 meant ‘ Jer- 
ahmeel,’ a still shorter form of which is RAM (g.v.}; also 
that ‘ben Rehob,’ the designation of Hadad-ezer in 
2S. 8312, probably means ‘native of Rehoboth’ {see 
ZOBAH). T.K.C. 

2. and 3. The name of two unidentified Asherite 
cities, the one mentioned between Ebron and Hammon 
(Josh. 1928, paafS{B]), the other with Accho and Aphek 
(73. 30, paau [B, see UMMAH], paw [A] -o8 [Compl.], 
apw [I.]). There may well have been severa] Rehobs ; 
but the mention of two in the Asherite list seems 
due to an error, It is only the second one which 
we know to have existed. It is enumerated {with 
Aphek and Accho) in Judg. 13: (epew [B]} among the 
cities of Asher in which the Canaanites remained ; and 
again in Josh. 213: (P, paef [B}}, 1 Ch. 675 [60] fom. 
L) in a post-exilic list of Vevitical cities assigned to 
the b’ne Gershon.” A possible connection with rake du ?} 
in an Eg. list, may be mentioned (cp WMM As. u. Eur. 
394). Of more importance, however, is the occurrence 
of the name rahudu (pap. Anast.) between Aiyg (see 
HERER, 1), and Baytz-Sa’-d-ru {perhaps Beth-shean ?),? 
which is doubtless the same as the food, pow8 of the 
Onom., situated near Beth-shean (O.S@) 14521 286 82 /.). 
Now this Rehob in OT times must have been included 
within the borders of Issachar. It seems not improbable 
that the name in Josh. 1928 (see above) has been 
accidentally transplanted from the list of cities of 
Issachar once given by E in vv. 397-23.4 See BETH- 
REHOB, S.A. Cc. 


1 Cp Ahijah (1 S.143)=Ahimelech (x S. 22 9-12). 
2 The criticism of Josh.19 is difficult. See Josnua, 
§ Addis, Doc. Hex. 1230 f 2467 7, and cp Orff Hex. 
‘OC. 
3 WMM As, wu. Eur. 153; cp ruhkada (Sokenk list) together 
with in oun s (see HAPHARAIM), * 
4 Of the older document only v. 17@ has survived. The rest 
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REHOB (377). 1. 2 S. 8322; 


BeTu-REHOB ; HADADEZER. . 
2, A Levite signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7); 


Neh. 10 rr [12] (B om., pow8 [AL], poof [Re.a mg-]). 
REHOBOAM (OY314, as if ‘ the clan is enlarged.’ ! 


But s-5n5, REHaABIAH, favours the view that either py is the 
divine name ‘Amm [cp Ammi, Names 1N], or [Che.] the name 
is, or represents, one of the current modifications of ‘ Jerahmeel.’ 
Possibly the true form was Rehab’el, just as the true form of 
JEROBOAM [g.v.] may have been Jerubba‘al; the origin of both 
names, however, may be suspected to have been ‘ Jerahmeel.,’ 
Cp, however, Gray HPN, 59; poBooy {BAL)), 

Son of Solomon, and first King of Judah (about 930 
B.C. ?). According to 2 Ch. 1213 the queen-mother was 
‘Naamah, an Ammonitess.'. This supposed half- 
Ammonitish origin of Rehoboam would be important, 
were it probable (cp the ~a# in the name). But we 
have no reason to think that Solomon's chief wife was 
an Ammonitess, Much more probably he married the 
‘companion’ of David's old age, by an error (it seems) 
of @ and MT called Abishag. If so, mnny may bea 

+ ‘a ce . ' 
corruption of mpny, Sunammith, and Rehoboam's 


mother was probably Naamah the Shunamite (cp Cant. 
612 [:3}). The queen-mother, however, need not have 
been an Issacharite ; the Shunem from which she came 
was most probably in the Negeb (see SHUNAMMITE), 
Had it been otherwise, Rehoboam might have counted 
on the support of the tribesmen of Issachar. But 
Issacharites were certainly not among ‘the young men 
that had grown up with him and stood before him,’ of 
whom we are told in 1 K. 128. 

The traditional story of the events which led to the disruption 
is considered elsewhere (see JEROBOAM, 1). It is necessary, 
however, to refer to it again in connection with the article 
Sotomon. It would seem that in spite of the compulsory (?) 
cession of twenty cities to the king of Missur, Solomon succeeded 
in retaining a large part of the Negeb. It also appears that as 
late as the time of Amos (see PROPHET, § 35) Israelites from the 
N, frequented the venerable sanctuaries of the Negeb—a region 
which the second Jeroboam had recovered for fscael. t is 
further probable that the place-name which appears in Genesis 
(MT) as ‘Shechem’ should rather be Cusham, and that a place 
in the Negeb, on the border of the N. Arabian Cush is intended. 
See SHECHEM. Very poy it was there that the great 
assembly was held, which issued in the rejection of Rehoboam 
hy the larger part of Israel. That the story given in 1 K.12 is 
correct, is intrinsically improbable. We do not know what it 
was that actually kindled the spark of disaffection, nor is it 
necessary that we should. The differences of N. and S. were 
reasons enough for a separation; in race and perhaps even in 
matters of cultus there was by no means coniplete unity among 
the federated clans of Israel. Was Rehoboam really forty- 
one years old at his accession? We may doubt it, even without 
laying stress on : K.128; cp 2Ch.137. So far as we can see, 
he displayed no vigour, even in the feud between himself and 
Jeroboam ; the historians ascribe this partly to the intervention 
of a prophet named SHEMAIAH. And in spite of the cities in 
the S. which Solomon (and, as the Chronicler states, Rehoboam 
himself) had fortified, he could not hinder the successful in- 
cursion of ‘Shishak, king of Egypt,’ or rather ‘Cushi, king of 
Misrim’ (see SHisHak), which resulted in the loss of the 
treasures which Solomon had collected for the temple. This is 
the one great event recorded of his reign. See ISRAEL, § 28, 
and on Reheboam's wives (z Ch. 11 1820), Maacan, MAHALATH. 

T. K.C. 


REHOBOTH (NIM; eypyywpia [ADL]), the 
fame of one of the wells dug by Isaac (Gen. 2622). 
: See GERAR, Ré&hdbdth was really, 

+ a ena however, an important place, to which 
great kings and diviners appear to have 

traced their origin, and where great prophets took 
refuge, and received messages from their God (see 
below). It may perhaps be the city of Rubuta men- 
tioned in the Am, Tab. (18213 18310), and once 
called apparently Hubuti (23947). In 1838-10 we read 
that the warriors of Gazri, Gimti, and Kilti have taken 
the region of Rubuti. Gimti is Gimti-Kirmil, z.e., 
Gath of JERAHMEEL (¢.v., § 4 [f-]}), Kilti is Keilah- 
The localities, except Gezer, lie pretty near together. 
Presumably the site is that of the mod. Ruhaibeh, 8 


see REHOBi. 1; 


has been rejected in favour of P’s account of the tribal Jimits; 
see Addis (/oc. cft.), 
1 Cp the play on the name in Ecclus. 47 23 (Heb. text). 
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hours SW. of Beersheba, at the point ‘ from which the 
roads across the desert, after having been all united, 
again diverge towards Gaza and Hebron.’ Robinson, 
who visited the place, hesitated to make this identifica- 
tion, because ‘this appears to have been nothing but a 
well’ (BR 1z9r). Rowlands? and Palmer saw more 
clearly. In the Wady itself there is only one well; but 
on the sloping sides of the side-valley, in which the 
ruins are situated, are many wells, reservoirs, and 
cisterns. ‘A little beyond this the Wady opens out, 
and receives the name of Bakr bela mi (‘the waterless 
sea [lake]'), and on the left comes in a small valley 
called Suénet er-Ruhaibeh, in which names are preserved 
both the Sitnah and Rehoboth of the Bible’ (Palmer, 
Desert of the Exodus, 385}. Probably Ruhaibeh also 
represents the ‘Rehoboth by the River’ of Gen. 3637 
(naan nisin; powBwd ris mapa worapév, or Tov worapod 
[AL], om. B; de fuvio Rohoboth, or de R. que juxta 
amnem sita est [Vg.]}, See SAUL (2), PetHor. The 
appended description distinguished this Rehoboth from 
other places of the same name. The ‘River’ is the 
River of Misrim (see MIzRAIM, § 24; EGypt, RIVER 
OF). For passages in the accounts of Bela, Balaam, 
and Elijah, in which Rehoboth appears under disguises 
due to corruption in the text, see BELA, CHERITH, 
PETHOR ; also MARCABOTH, NEGEB, § 2¢. 

This, however, does not exhaust the list of probable 
references to Rehoboth. It may have been displaced 

by ‘Hebron’ in Gen, 232 3527 Judg. 

a. Pureher OF. Tro? (see KIRJATH-ARBA); in this 

references. case, it was at Rehoboth, not at Hebron, 
that the famous cave of ‘the MACHPELAH’ (? Jerahmeel, 
Gen. 2317-20) was situated. The error may have been 
a very early one (perhaps in the original P}. No doubt, 
too, ‘ B’ne Heth'.in Gen. 233 % is miswritten for ‘ B’ne 
Rehoboth’ (nn for n{a]n[n]); so also ‘ Hittite’ (nn) in 
Gen, 2634 and 362 should be ‘ Rehobothite’ (*nam), and 
‘daughters of Heth’ (nn m3) in Gen. 2746 should be 
‘ daughters of Rehoboth’ (nammya); see JACOB, § 2. 

The Book of Ezekiel, too, yields one remarkable 
reference to Rehoboth, if in Ezek. 16345, ‘thy mother 
was a Hittite,’ we should read ‘ Rehobothite’ (|}' Amorite,’ 
or rather ‘ Arammite’=‘ Jerahmeelite’). On the prob- 
ability that the early population of Jerusalem consisted 
of Jerahmeelites or Rehobothites, see ZION, and cp 
Crit. Bib, 

Most probably, too, ‘ URIAH the Hittite’ should be 
‘ Uriah the Rehobothite,’ and ‘ Haggith’ (the name of 
Adonijah’s mother) in 28.34 should be Rehobith 
{mnim). ‘Cherethite’ (p73), too, can at last be rightly 
read; it should be ‘Rehobothite’ (natn). This, in 
fact, is a necessary inference from the corruption of 
mam into pn in 1K.1735 (see CHERITH, and cp 
PELETHITES, ZAREPHATH). Thus David's faithful 
guards were not Philistines, but men of S. Palestine. 
That the Rehobothites and Sarephathites, however, 
were always friendly to David is more than can be 
safely stated. Both tribes or peoples are apparently 
referred to as hostile to David in 2S. 2115-22.‘ Philis- 
tines’ should be ‘Sarephathites,’ and ‘Gath’ (ni) and 
‘Gob’ (33) are probably corrupt fragments of ‘ Reho- 
both’ (mann). It will be remembered that the Misrites 
were famous for their tall stature (1 Ch. 1123; cp Is. 
45x4?}, and that the Andkim are connected with 
Kirjath-arba. Now Kirjath-arba (yaw np}, or per- 
haps -‘arab (ayy ‘p) is at any rate not Hebron, but may 
be Rehoboth (cp Scpom). These conjectures favour the 
view that Goliath, David’s antagonist in the legend, 
was of Rehoboth, not of Gath. 


In short, it would appear that older and very different stories 
underlie the narratives in MT and @ of 1 $.17 and (especially) 
2S. 21 15-22 238-23; either there has been a confusion between 





1 In Williams, Holy City, 1 465. 7 
2 *Canaanites’ here should be ‘ Kenizzites’ (as in some other 
parts of Judg. i and elsewhere). 
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two wars of David—one with the ‘ Philistines’ and one with the 
Sarephathites and Rehobothites, or there has throughout the 
life of David been a great error of the scribes—p yyy written 
for mppiy and pnn3 for onan If so, it becomes at once 
probable that Sarephath and Rehoboth are also referred to in 
2S 817-25 and 61-11 (see ZAREPHATH, ZIKLAG) ‘ORED- 
EDOM [g.v.} the Gittite’ should be ‘Arab-edom the Rchobo- 
thite.' “ Only on this critical conjecture can we explain the 
action ascribed to David in 2 S. 6 ro (cp ARK, § 5). This may 
be taken together with a less certain but not unimportant con- 
jecture relative to Baal-perasim and Peres-uzza (see Perazim, 
ZAREPHATH). The royal city of Achish (¢S. 275) was not 
‘Gath’ but ‘Rehoboth.’ This would throw a light on the 
story of Shimei’s journey in 1 K. 239, (see Sumer), Else- 
where (Sisera) it is suggested that both ‘Achish’ and ‘ Nahash' 
probably come from ‘ Ashhur’ (=‘ Asshur,’ also= ‘Geshur') so 
that ‘Sisera’ (=Asshur) may represent the Nahash, king of 
Ammon (rather Jerahmee}), of 1S. 111 28.102. 


Other disguised references to Rehoboth may perhaps 
be found in 15.1447 {where G+ presupposes 2m ms, 
probably a corruption of nahy) and in 2S. 83 12 106 8, 
In x S.14 the conquest of Rehoboth is ascribed to 
Saul; in 25., more correctly to David. In 25S. 
ll: 1226-30 this important event is described; the 


phrases ‘the royal city’ and the ‘city of waters’ are | 


both the result of textual corruption {read ‘the city of 
Jerahmeel,’ or ‘ of the Jerahmeelites'}. See further Crit. 
Sib., and cp SAUL, § 3; URiAH. See also MIZRAIM, 
where it is argued that Gen.1014 probably refers to 
Rehoboth {not Caphtorim) as the starting-point of the 
Pelistim (cp 2S, 2118 7%). T. K.C, 
REHOBOTH-IR (VY 3M; powBwc TOAtN 
[AD]; powBoe Ty. [2°]; powBwe Te [EU]) or ‘the 
‘ ; city Rehoboth,’ one of the four cities 
1, Assyriologi- Fcntioned in Gen. 10xr}. The name 
calinguiry. cannot be identified with any of the 
cities in the neighbourhood of Nineveh and Calah, with 
which it is associated. In the inscriptions of Sargon 
and Esarhaddon mention is made of the rééz¢ Nind, as 
a place in which was situated the old city Maganuba, 
on the site of which Sargon founded his city of Ddr- 
Sargon, the modern Khorsabad. Rehoboth-Ir might 
represent Rébit-ali, and this might be equivalent to 
Rébit-Ninaé, and be a popular name for Dfir-Sargon 
(cp Del. Par. 160 f, Calwer Bib.-Lex. 7236). The 
word rébztu (from ra’batu?} denotes primarily the out- 
skirts of a city, in some cases the fields and plantations 
which were part of the city but lay outside its walls, 
though possibly within the exterior circumvallation, 
Thus it was in the réif of Dur-ili that Sargon fought 
with Humba-niga§ king of Elam, at the commencement 
of his reign: and it was in the 7ééz¢ of Nineveh that 
Esarhaddon made his triumphal entry after his capture 
of Sidon, A#2126. There is evidence that réz¢ is the 
name of the farm or estate in the open country and was 
usually followed by the name of its owner; thus Rébit 
Riméni-ilu denotes the estate of RimAni-ilu (see Assyrian 
Doomsday Book, 62). This would suggest that, if a 
town-name, Rehoboth ‘Ir implics a founder ‘Ir. No 
such town name, however, has come down to us.! 
The failure of attempts to explain Rehoboth-Ir and 
Resen (not to add Accad and Calneh) from Assyriology 
«az,.7 compels biblical critics to look at the 
2. Text-critical ps ee from a fresh point of view, 
solution. suggested by experience of the con- 
fusions and misunderstandings of biblical names which 
abound in the traditional text. The problem thus viewed 
is part of a much larger one which affects the whole of 
the Nimrod passage, and indeed the context in which 
that passage occurs. It is far from unlikely that 
Nimrod was really a N. Arabian not a Babylonian hero, 
and ‘Rehoboth-Ir and Calah’ should most probably 
give place to ‘ Rehoboth and Jerahmeel.’ See NiMRopD, 
REHOBOTH, CHW, § 1; TW KG, § 2. 


REHUM (Bi as if ‘beloved,’ an Aramaic word 
1 There was a district known as Rabiite, near Nineveh (see 


Assyrian Deeds and Documents, Nos. 278, 416); but this was 
probably the radi? of the ‘ magnates,’ vadz¢e, of Nineveh. 
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[§ 56], but very possibly one of the popular transforma- 
tions of ‘Jerahmeel’; cp Harim, Rekem, Raamiah, 
and see SHIMSHAI [Che. ]). 

1. A leader (see Ezra ii., § 8¢) in the great post-exilic 
list (Ezra ii., § 9) Ezra 22 (ipeoym [A], peroym [L], 
B om.); probably the same as (4) below. That the 
form NEHUM (aim; vaouz [BNAL]) in Neh. 77 is in- 
correct is shown by 1 Esd. 58 (poesuou [DB], pouedcov 
[A], vaouu [LJ], EV Roimus). 

2. b. Bani, a Levite, in list of wall-builders {see 
NEHEMIAH, § 1 f., EzRAii., §§ 16 [1] 15¢@) Neh. 817 
(Bacov8 [B], puouz [NA], peous [L]). 

3. Signatory to the covenant (EZRA i., § 7}; Neh. 
1025 [26] (paovy [BNA], pe. [L]). 

4. A priest in Zerubbabel’s band (EzRA ii., § 64), 
Neh. 123, miswritten for HARM of v.15 (so Guthe in 
SBOT; BRA om, ; peous [No ™8- S4P-L]). 

5. The name of a high official (oyu bya) who joined 
with Shimshai the scribe and others in making repre- 
sentations against the Jews to Artaxerxes (Ezra 48 g 17 23). 
EV, following the early Hebrew commentators, who 
explain ‘recorder,’ calls him ‘the chancellor’; ‘the 
governor’ would perhaps more cxactly convey the force 
of nye Syz (‘man of commands’), which is either the 
translation of an old Persian title (Pahlavi /ramdtar—so 
Andreas in Marti, dram. Gram.) or may even represent 
a Greek title (e.g., éwapxos). The latter alternative 
assumes that the writer transported the political relations 
of the Greek period into the Persian period to which 
documents used by him belonged (so Marquart, 
Fund, 60). It is desirable, however, that Ezra and 
Nehemiah should be re-examined in the light of the 
theory that the underlying original narrative related to 
the N, Arabian, not to the Persian, rule. This may 
affect our conclusions in many minor points. 

T. K. C, 

The versions of Ezra leave the title untranslated (paovA 


Aasarayey, paovp Baad, paovp Poryau, paovu [B], peoup Bacarra. 
peoup [A], ‘peoupe Bedreep {L], beeltzen: (Vg). In x Esd, 2.16 ¥ 


> 


RATHUMUS (pa@uyos) called the ‘news-writer’ (. 17, 6 [eis] ra 
mpogminroyra, EV ‘the story-writer ), cp Jos. (Ant. xi. 23) 
é- 6, tyra, Ta mparropeva ypaduev. In other cases his title has 
een treated as a proper name BeELToTHMus, 2 scribe’s cor- 
tuption of BeeAteexos, v. 16 p. xai GecrreOuos [LD], palvos cat 
PaedreOpos [Aa], pabupos xai Beedrenos (L], v. 25 [21]. . . padipw 
T@ ypahovr, ta mpoominrovra xat PeckreOuw . .. [B]. . ~ Beed+ 
Tenwl [A], p. yp. 7. mp. x. BeeArexw [L, &. 18), 2 doublet). 


REI (‘Y2; puce: [BA], also a Palm. name [Vogiié, 
Syr. Centr. nos. 16, 22], but @© [kat] of etaipor 
ayToy, with reference to Shimei ; ep Jos. Avzé. vii. 144: 
‘Shimei David's friend’ and see Th.), coupled with 
SHIMEI (¢.v. n.), among those who did not favour 
Adonijah (1K 18). Winckler (Gesck. 2241) identifies him 
with Ira, the Jairite, who was a ‘priest to David’ (2S. 
2026); he argues ingeniously to show that this Ira (or Jair) 
was a priest of Bethlehem. But for ;23 we should 
possibly read 735 ‘a high officer’ (cp SHEBNA). Ewald 
reads ~ for syn and identifies (not plausibly) with 
David's brother RApDDAt [¢.v. ]. 


REINS. x. (MYOD, Alavsth; Necpoi [@ and Rev. 
223t}; rexes}, properly the £zdneys (of animals offered 
in sacrifice, except in Job1613 Ps. 18913 Lam. 313, 
where the human kidneys are referred to). ‘A not 
less important seat of life [than the blood], according to 
Semitic ideas, lay in the viscera, especially in the 
kidneys and liver, which in the Semitic dialects are 
continually named as the seats of emotion; or more 
broadly in the fat of the omentum and the organs that 
lie in and near it’ (Red. Sem.) 379), Consequently P 
represents these parts as Yahwée’s appointed share of the 
sacrifices (cp Liver), We even find a peculiar sym- 
bolism connected with kidney-fat (see Foop, § 1@, but 
note that the text of the passages is doubted ; see MILK, 
§ x). It is much more natural to find the ‘reins’ (as 
EV calls the ‘kidneys,’ when used metaphorically) 
employed as a term for the organ, not only of the 
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emotions (see Ps. 7321 Job 1613 1927 [not & but Theod. ]) 
but of the moral sentiments (see Jer. ll2o 17i0 2012 
Ps. 710167 (?) 262), ‘Trier of the reins and the heart’ 
is the characteristic and title of Yahwé, not only in 
the OT, but also in the Hebhraistic Book of Revelation 
(Rev. 223). In Ps. 167, however, ‘ yea, my reins instruct 
me in the night seasons’ can hardly be right. It is 
Yahwe, not the ‘heart’ or the ‘reins,’ who trains and 
disciplines men {see Che. ?s.( ad doc.}. 

2. pvsbn, hildsdim, is in Is.115 rendered ‘reins' by EV 
simply for want of a synonym for ‘Joins.’ 

3. The AVing- of Lev. 132 224 for 3)7, 294, is not literal, and 
is based on a long-exploded pathology (cp Mepicine, § 5). 

REKEM (0/27). 1. Apparently a Benjamite place- 
name, Josh. 1827 (Nakan [B?}, pexem [A]. peKen 
[L]}, but most probably a corruption of Sxonv, Jerah- 
mecl, and equivalent to ona, BAnuRIM (another of the 
developments of JERAHMEEL).! 

2. A king of Midian, Nu. 318 {poxoz [BAFL]). Cp 
{3). 

3. One of the ‘sons’ of Hebron mentioned with 
TAPPUAH and SHEMA [gg¢.v.] in 1 Ch. 243; in 244 
[MT] he is father of Shammai father of Afaoz, but in 
@ (pexon [B], poxow [A}, pwxnu [L]) it is Shema who is 
ancestor of Shammai, the intermediate links being 
RAHAM and JORKEAM [g¢.v.]; Rekem, Raham, Jor- 
keam, and Carmel are all probably corruptions of 
JERAHMEEL. Cp JOKDEAM. 

4. In pause RAKEM (so EV}, a Manassite; 1 Ch. 716 
(BA om., paxay [L)]). 
Jerahmeelite element in the population of the Manassite 
territory. 

These explanations suggest the true explanation of the phrase 
mp 23 see East, CHILDREN oF, where the reader is referred 
to the present article for textual criticism of the phrase. One 
plausible view of the original form of the story of GipEON 
(g.v., § x) requires us, in Judg.6 3 33 712 to read pp »y2 (see 
Pesh.), #¢., Sapna 333 note the gloss ‘Amalekites.’” This 
should be taken in connection with the Targumic use of npn for 


Kadesh ; here too np must come from Seon; the full name of ! 


Kadesh was Kadesh-jerahmeel, barnea’ and ‘rekem’ having 
the same origin. See Seva, In fact, wherever we meet with 
phrases like ‘the sons’ or ‘the land’ or ‘the mountains of 
Kedem’ we may safely regard Kedem as a corruption of Rekem, 
Z.c., ferahmeel, with the doubtful exception of Gen. 10 30 (4.2., 
if sypo LEV ‘toward Sephar’) does not come from pmy, cp 
Srpuarap). Cp Orutr. See Gen. 256291 Nu. 237 1 K.5g 
[4 30] Is. 11 14 Jer. 49 28 Ezek. 25 410 Jobt 3. Similarly in Gen. 
151g Kapmonives must be a corruption of ‘Jerahmeelites.’ 
: T. K.C. 


RELEASE, YEAR OF. 
AND JUSTICE, § 15. 

REMALIAH (32D, § 39; pomedtalc]). father 
of PEKAH (g.v.}, 2K. 152s etc, Is. 74f 86. Prob 
ably a corruption of $xony, Jerahmeel. Pekah's Gilead- 
ites may really have come from the Negeb (on the 
southern $3, see Cri, Bib, on Jer. 822 226 Am. 13). 
Similarly, Jehuw as not improbably an Ishmaelite (see 
Nimsn}), and Joaba Misrite (see ZERUIAH). It is easy 
to understand that the boldest adventurers might be of 
N. Arabian extraction. T.K. C 


REMEMBRANCE (}}731), Is. 578. See MEMORIAL. 


REMEMBRANCER (2 S. 2024 etc., AV™F), EV 
‘recorder,’ RV™8- ‘chronicler.’ See RECORDER. 

REMETH (N'97), Josh. 1921. See RaMoTH, rz. 

REMMON (})25), Josh. 197 AV; RV RIMMon {ii.,r). 

REMMON-METHOAR (INN195 71197), Josh. 1913. 
See RIMMON ii., 3. 

REMPHAN (pemdan, Stephens with 1, 37 ete.; 
cp pemam [D, Vg. Iren.]; pomban [8*]; pomba 
[B], pemea [61, Arm.]), or (m being intrusive, as in 
NOMBa beside NOBa, 1S. 211), as RV, REPHAN (pean 


See JUBILEE, also Law 


lsdr d out, and py bi for the re 
3 dro " hy became verse process see 
H. PB. ‘Smith on x S, 8 16). pe . 
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(CE, Syrr., Memph, Theb. Zth.]; cp patan, [AN*]; 
Pagan, Just. Dza/. 22, ex Amos), occurs, with the prefix 
‘the star of the god’ {so RV with BD, Pesh., etc. and 
@4e*), or ‘the star of your god’ (so AV, with ANCE, 
Vg., Harcl., etc.), in Acts 7 43, in a quotation from Amos 
526, & (where BA paidan, Q pean, Complut. pem- 
a). The same Jablonski who ventured on a Coptic 
explanation of BeaeMornu (¢.v.} explained Rempha or 
Rompha from the Coptic, as ‘king of heaven,’ 2xé/o 
plane apice immutato (‘Remphah, Agyptiorum Deus,’ 
in Opuscuda, ed. Te Water, 2 [1806], pp. 1-72). But 
‘king of heaven’ in Egyptian would be sutex em pet. 
Gloag (Comm. on Acts1 249), Lumby {Acrs, in Cambridge 
Bible, ad Zoc.}, and Merx (Schenkel’s Sié.-Lex. 1517) 
suppose Rephan to be the Egyptian name for Saturn, 
So {besides Spencer and Kircher} Lepsius the Egypto- 
logist, who says that Seb or Saturn is called repa-n- 
neteru, ‘the youngest of the gods,’ and suggests a 
possible connection with Rephan (Die Chron. der 4g. 
93). . On phonetic and other grounds this view is. not 
more acceptable than Jablonski’s, and the simple ex- 
planation is that pe@ar should rather be paspay—z.e., 
n9, where 4 is perhaps a corruption of 3, and 5 (soft)a 
phonetic substitute for ». See CHIUN, T. KC. 


REPHAEL (OND, as if ‘God heals’; cp Aram. 


bypn, Spy, Names, §30; padanA [BAL], a 
Korahite, b. Shemaiah ; 1 Ch. 267+. 

Probably ‘God heals’ is a late popular etymology, devised 
after the original name had become corrupted ; that it took hold 
of the imagination we see from the RAPHAEL of Tobit and 
Enoch. The present writer suspects that Rephael, Irpeel, Raphu 
[Beth-]rapha, and perhaps even REPHAIAH @y.v.), all come 
ultimately from anethnic. See PEDAH-zuUR; REPHAIM. Hommel 
(Exp. T 8[1897] p. 563) compares the name of an Arab, temp. 
Sargon, in a text transcribed by Winckler, Ya-ra-pa, also the 5. 
Arabian name Hi-rapa’a. T KC 


REPHAH (N51; pacu [BA], paca [L]}, mentioned 
in the list of the B’ne Ephraim 1 Ch. 725. Both Rephah 
and RESHEPH (g.v.} occur nowhere else and are probably 
corrupt. Cp EPHRAIM, § 12. 


REPHAIAH (ND, §§ 30, 62, as if ‘ Yahwé heals’; 
padata [BAL]). On the ultimate origin of the name 
see REPHAEL, and note in confirmation that in Neh. 39 
Rephaiah (5) is a ‘son of Hur'—z.e., most probably, 
of Jerahmeel. In 1 Ch. 219 Hur is the son of Caleb 
and Ephrath. Who the Calibbites are, we know [see 


. CALEB]; Ephrath is probably a distorted fragment of 


Zarephath. Cp PARADISE, col. 3573, n. 5. See below, 
no. 5. T. KC. 

1. b. Hananiah, mentioned in the genealogy in 1 Ch. 
82x (pagar [B]), where, for 42 ‘sons of,’ €& and Pesh, 
four times read 133 ‘his son.' So Kittel; Bertheau 
follows MT. 

2, A Simeonite chieftain who attacked the Amalekites 
of Mt. Seir (apparently in Hezekiah's time}, 1 Ch. 442 f. 
{padoras [L]}. See Isni1, SIMEON. 

3. b. TOLA (g.v.): x Ch. 72 (padapa [B]}; cp 
IssacHAR, § 7. 

4. b. BINEA, 1 Ch. 943 (padacay [N], apaxe [L])= 
1 Ch. 837 (nba, RAPHAH ; pagac [B], apaxa [L]). Cp 
BENJAMIN, § g ii. £8. 

5. b. Hur (4), the ruler of half ‘ the district of Jeru- 
salem,’ and one of the repairers of the wall (Neh. 89; 
padaras [L]). 

{He was of Jerahmeclite origin (see above). According to 
Meyer (Exftst. 11g) the Calibbites and Jerahmeelites did not 
become universally recognised as rea] Jews before the time of P. 
The study of proper names pursued in a series of articles in the 
present work confirms this, but with limitations. In Neh.3 
Hur, Malchijah, Paseah, Rephaiah, Urijah; in Ezra8 Elam, 
Michael, Jeliel, Ariel ; in Neh, 11 Mahalaleel, Jeroham, Mal- 
chiah, Micha,are transparent ‘Jerahmeelite’ names. The Jer- 
ahmeelites became so prominent that the genealogists had to do 
them fuller justice. But the same study of names suggests that 
geeameciite clans were recognised both in Judah and elsewhere 

fore the exile,—T. K.c.] 


1 From a private letter of Dr. Budge. 
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REPHAIM (D'857; pacalelin [or -m], and [Gen. 
14 Josh. 12 18, and 1 Ch.], psrantec [BAEL]; Josh. 
or 17, G4 om.}, a race of reputed giants, 
acer enced found by the Israelites in occupation of 
’ territory on both sides of the Jordan. 
Before attempting any linguistic or historical explana- 
tion, we must look into the several passages where the 
traditional text recognises the name, viz., Gen. 145 1520 
Dt, 21120 (pagapaew [F once]) 32113 Josh. 12413121715, 
to which we may add 2 S, 21 16 18 20 22, cp x Ch. 
20468 (children of Haraphai), The geographical 
phrase ‘valley of Rephaim’ will be treated only 
incidentally here (see next article). 

x. Gen. 145. Chedorlaomer and his allies ‘smote 
the Rephaim in Ashteroth-karnaim.’ 

No stress can be laid on this passage. In its present form 
Gen. 14 is probably later even than the archeological notices in 
Dt. 210A, and the names at present found in Gen. 145 probably 
come from a very late editor who arbitrarily ‘corrected’ a very 
corrupt text (see Sopom). 

z. Gen. 1520. The list of Canaanite peoples in 
Gen. 1519-21 comes apparently from a late redactor, but 
has merely suffered from ordinary transcriptional cor- 
ruption ; the redactor had no historical theory to serve, 
and reproduced, though inaccurately, names derived 
from earlier sources. 

The order of the names is, Kenites, Kenizzites, Kadmonites 
{from ‘ Jerahmeelites '?), Hittites (from * Rehobothites’ ?), Periz- 
zites (Zarephathites?), Rephaim, Amorites, Canaanites, Girgash- 
ites (from ‘ Girshites’ or ‘Geshurites'?), Jebusites (Ishmaelites?).' 
We may infer that, according to tradition, a people called 
‘ Rephaim' was to be found in the far S. of Palestine. 

3. Dt. 21x 20 811 13, A ‘remnant of the Rephaim,* 
under their king Og, survived in Bashan, which was 
therefore called ‘the land of the Rephaim.’ But we are 
also told that the Emim of Moab and the Anakim (of 
Hebron? or of Rehoboth?) were reckoned among the 
Rephaim. The passage comes from a late editor (Dg), 
and ‘ Bashan’ should certainly be ‘Cushan’ (see OG).+ 

I€ n3 (Gath) in 2S. 21 20 is miswritten for nayn4 (REHOBOTH), 
this statement is confirmed, for the warriors spoken of in that 
passage were Rephaites. It is true, in Nu. 18 33 the b’né ‘Anak 
are satd to belong to the Nephilim 5 but we shail see presently 
that the ‘Rephaim’ and the ‘ Nephilim’ must have been closely 
connected—z.¢., ‘Rephaim’ and ‘Nephilim' may have been 
interchanged. 

4, Josh. 124 13x2 depend on Dt. 211, ete.; but 1714 f 
has its own peculiarities. When purified from corrupt 
repetitions 17 14 7. states that the tribe of Joseph (b'né 
Joseph} complained to Joshua that it was too large to 
have but one lot and portion. Joshua's reply was, ‘If 
thou art a great people, go up to the forest-land, and 
clear away (space) for thyself in the land of the Perizzites 
and the Rephaim.’ The Josephites objected that access 
to this region would be impeded by the Canaanites with 
their chariots of iron, and Joshua rejoined that the forest- 
land is not unattainable, and that their strength is equal to 
the task of driving out the Canaanites.?2_ Here it would 
appear that the forest-land spoken of means the hill- 
country N. of Shechem ; the view that trans-Jordanic 
territory is intended is not plausible.? But room must 
be left for the possibility that ‘Shechem’ should be 
‘Cusham,’ and ‘ Canaanites ‘ ‘ Kenizzites.’ There were 
probably b'né Ephraim in the Negeb (see Cri#, Bzd.). 

5. In 28.2122 (ep 20) four champions of the 
Philistines are said to have been ‘ born (39>) to the 


Rapha (npind) in Gath’ (v.22; ep v. 20), while of two’ of 
them it is said that they were ‘of the descendants of 
the Rapha’ (HPSm., S35 cp 1 Ch. 204}, or perhaps 
rather (cp @ in v. 22} ‘ of the Rephaim.*4 


1 There is no occasion to reject the second p’pyya as an 
erroneous repetition from the preceding clause, 

2 In v.16 read “Y!t MYBMND, and in 28 Yom pT tt 

3 See Steuernagel, ad loc. : 

4 Tc is usual to take ~mnn.as an eponym; but the art. is 
unfavourable to this view. apy surely comes from my, which 
originally had after it the stroke of abbreviation (‘ya n= pxein)- 
In 2S. 2122 read O'RDIT m2 aiy', ‘were born to the (or, a) 
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There is, however, great difficulty in the text as it now stands, 
Surely the Philistines were quite formidable enough without 
having to accept the assistance of the remnant of the Rephaim. 
Are we to wuppoe that the references to the Rephaites in 2 8. 
211622 are a later appendage to the tradition, suggested by a 
reminiscence of the tradition respecting Og? Or ts there not 
some explanation arising out of a somewhat more definite view 
of the older populations of Canaan made possible by textual 
criticism ? 

It would be tedious to sum up here all the evidence 
directly or indirectly affecting the subject in hand 

-.. provided by our textual criticism. Two 

2. Origin < 7 
of name, P2S54ges: however, are specially important. 
* In Josh. 1715 it is evident that yen and 
many are two competing readings, and that the former 


is more probably correct. And in 2S, 5x8-20 it is plain 
that the spot called p'sye-byp is in the valley of Rephaim. 
It ismaintained elsewhere (see PELETHITES, ZAREPHATH) 
that the tribe whose centre on the S. Palestinian border 
was at Zarephath (= ZEPHATH} was prominent in early 
Israelitish legend, and that its name underwent strange 
mutilations and corruptions. Among these transforma- 
tions may probably be included Zelophehad, Salhad, 
Bames connected with the N.; and Peli&tim! and 
LetuSim, names connected with the S, That ‘ Perizzi' 
and ‘ Pelisti’ are connected is not a violent supposition. 
Both are most probably corruptions of Saérephathi (Zare- 
phathite), and it is hardly less plausible to conjecture 
that Repha’im is a corruption of Perasim, though an 
alternative derivation from Jerahme’elim is equally 
possible. ‘Thus—to return to the story in 2 S. 518-20 
— instead of ‘ Baal-perazim’ in the ‘ valley of Rephaim,’ 
the original tradition probably spoke of ‘ Baal-saré- 
phathim in the valley of Jerahme’elim (or Saréphathim).' 
That such long names were early corrupted, and 
that the corruption took different forms in different 
parts of Palestine, can easily be understood. 

The result to which we are tending, and which it 
would lead us into too many digressions to justify fully, 
is that the Sar&éphathim or Jerahme’elim migrated into 
many parts both of eastern and of western Palestine. 
‘They started from the S. ; it is not a random statement 
of Gen. 106 that PuT (mp from nowy) was the brother 
of (the N. Arabian) Cush and Mizraim and the son of 
Ham (Jerahmee!?), and of Gen. 253 that LETUSHIM 


“was the brother of Leummim (Jerahmeelim ?) and the 


son of Dedan (z.e., S. Edom). The Saréphathim were 
in fact probably a branch of the Jerahmeelites, who, as 
our textual criticism tends to show, spread over many 
parts both of Western, and even of Eastern, Palestine 
(note the Phoenician Zarephath, and cp JERAHMEEL ; 
East, CHILDREN OF). The Jerahmeelites or Sare- 
phathites, according to the genealogies, became largely 
fused with the Israelites, and how much truth there 
may be in the statement that Oc the Rephaite (Sare- 
phathite ? or Jerahmeelite ?) and his people were smitten, 
till there were no survivors (Nu. 213s), it is impossible 
to say. . 

it is hardly worth while to discuss the question 
whether the representation of the Rephaim—z.e., 
possibly the Jerahmeelites of Sartphath—as giants (cp 
Am, 29, where ‘the Amorite’ is thus described) is purely 
mythical. Whether the Edomitish race (to which the 
Jerahmeelites belonged} was taller than the later 
Israelitish race or not, it is certain that the instinctive 
tendency of Jegend (both in Europe and in Asia) to 
picture aboriginal races as of gigantic stature would 
have led to such a representation, According to 
Robertson Smith,? ‘the giant-legends arose in part 





house of the Rephaim’ (cp L’s rg otew). [In 2 S. 21, vA has 
page and also yiyavres with pada inv 22: BL yiyarzes in rz. 
16, 18, Teravos v, 20, yiyarres and paga v. 22, whilst in r Ch. 20 
@ has yiyarres in ov. 4, 6, BBA pada, BL pagary and also @ 
yeyavres.] nage 

The ‘Philistines’ of 2S.2115-22 were really the Zare- 
plathitess ‘Gath’ should be ‘Rehoboth.’ See PeLeTHttes, 


EHOBOTH. 
2 Note communicated to Prof. Driver, Deut. 40. 
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from the comtemplation of ancient ruins of great works | REHOBOTH). 


and supposed gigantic tombs." This may very well 
have been the case, in view of the legends attaching 
to huge sarcophagi, like that assigned to Og in Dt., at 
the present day. See Oc. 

A brief reference to other theories of the origin of the name 
Rephaim must suffice. The view that ic is connected with Ar. 
vafa‘a ‘to lift up,’ and means ‘giants,’ is not at all plausible; 
no cognate of vafa‘a can be pointed to in Hebrew, Aramaic, or 
Assyrian. Stade (GV/1116 120) was the first to connect the 
name with the Rephaim or ‘shades’ (see Drap and DrEatu). 
This has been taken up by Schwally (Das Leben nach dem 
Tode, 64, n. 1 [1892]; ZA TH 18 132[1898]). From the.sense of 
‘spirits of the dead’ arose, it is supposed, that of ‘primeval 
population.” Schwally confirms this by a legend of the Hovas 
in Madagascar (ZA TW, L.c.). This is surely most improbable. 
‘The transition is difficult, even if we do not hold, with Stade, 
that p\xps, the word for ‘the shades,’ means ‘the weak.’ It is. 
most reasonable, therefore, to hold that, like a large proportion 
of ethnic names, Rephaim has been worn down from a longer 
form, and this form we may venture to trace either in Jerah- 
me’elim or in Sarephathim. 

See also REPHAIM, VALLEY OF, and on Job.26 3 see Dean. 

T. Kc. 


REPHAIM, VALLEY OF, also VALLEY OF THE 
GIANTs (O*RET POY; Josh. 158 18 16 2S. 51822 2313 1 Ch. 1115 
149 Is.175: Is. ev ddpayye orepeg! {(BRAQT]; Josh. 15, yA 
pe oh LAL, - (By fos .18 ins AD ue [ an J [A], ae 
Thy xorddda toy tlehraywry [BAL], 2S, 23 rf cord. padpaety [B], 
-y (AJ, terdray (L}; 1 Ch. ry xorddde ray yrydvrey [BRAL]; 
vallis Raphaim and gigantumt). 

According to the prevalent theory, which supposes 
the same locality to be referred to in all the passages, 

the ‘ Valley of Rephaim’ was an upland 
1 gies plain near Jerusalem and Bethlehem (cp 
criticised. 2 S. 2313) where not only corn and 
olive trees flourished (Is. 175 7}, but the 
so-called Baca trees (see MULBERRY) grew. At its N. 
end was a hill over which ran the boundary of Judah 
and Benjamin {Josh. 158 18:6). The plain was famous 
as the scene of fights between David and the Philistines, 
(2 S$. 51822 2313; cp 1 Ch, 149 I1rs). Elsewhere, 
however, has been offered the theory that the enemies 
referred to in 2 S.51822 and the related passages were 
not the Philistines but the Zarephathites (see ZARE- 
PHATH), and that the place referred to in 2S. 2334 
was not Bethlehem but Beth-jerahmeel (thus the whole 
scene becomes historically and geographically more 
plausible), Elsewhere, too (see REPHAIM) we have 
urged that Rephaim, the name of an early population 
of Canaan, is probably a much worn-down form either 
of Saréphathim (Zarephathites), or perhaps more prob- 
ably of Jerahme’élim. 

It would seem, then, that in 2 8.5:822, etc., the 
‘valley (upland plain) of Rephaim (Jerahme’élim)’ 
2, David's S200 be a. plain near Jerusalem, and 
valley of that: like the émek ha-éldk of 1 8.172 (see 
Rephaim ELAH, VALLEY OF), it was one of the 

* ‘valleys or spaces between the low sloping 
hills’ (Palmer) in the neighbourhood of Ruheibech 
(Rehoboth), possibly indeed the Wady Ruheibeh itself, 
though the broad Wady el-Milh may also come into 
consideration (see NEGEB). 

In the case of Is.175, when we consider the manifest 
play on the name Ephraim in the next verse, it is possible 
to suppose (a) that oxs  (Rephaim) 
should rather be onpx (Ephraim), and 
to identify this ‘éeé with a part of the 
Great Plain of Esdraelon, (4) There 
are, however, also good critical arguments for identifying 
this 'éme% with that in the story of David. The ques- 
tion is subordinate to the large inquiry, Does Is. 171-11 
predict the ruin of Syria and Ephraim, or of the kingdom 
of Jerahmeel? Sce Crit, Bib. But there is no objec- 
tion to the view (c) that the ‘émek réphd’im of Josh.158 
1816 really did derive its name from the Jerahme’elim ; 
in fact, the early population of Jerusalem was probably 
a combination of Amorites and Jerahmeelites (see 


3. Two other 
valleys of 
Rephaim ? 


1 Cp G, 1 8.48 ray Oey tiv orepew@y rovrwy (BL sing.). 
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The upland plain referred to seems to 
be the Beka‘a, which stretches from the SW. side of 
Jerusalem southwards as far as Mar Elyas (3 hr. from 
Jerusalem}, which may indeed be the ‘mountain’ re- 
ferred to in Joshua. 

Eus. and Jer. (OS 288 22 147 6) place the ‘ Valley of Rephaim ” 
on the N. of Jerusalem, and Kittel (Gesch, der Hebr. 2131) 
follows them on_ grounds derived from the (surely corrupt) text 
of 28,522 Tobler's main objection} to the ordinary view is 
that ‘eek means a ‘valley,' not a ‘plain.’ But ‘fmek is con- 
stantly used of plains shut in by hills, and this is just what the 
Beka‘a is, ‘shut in on all sides by rocky hill-tops and ridges’ 
(Porter). T.K.C. 

REPHAN (pecan), Acts743 RV, AV REMPHAN. 

REPHIDIM (O'S, plain-country, ‘strata’ ??; 
padidern [BAFL], Ex. 1718 192 Nu.33yft), a 
place where the Amalekites attacked the Israelites and 
were defeated by Joshua with the aid of the wonder- 
working staff of Moses. As we see from his arrange- 
ment of the passages of diverse origin which he has 
brought together, R considers this event to have oc- 
curred when, according to P, the Israelites encamped 
at Réphidim immediately before entering the wilderness 
of Sinai. He also thinks that the spot (spots?) called 


| Massah and Meribah was (were?) in the district of 


Rephidim, which, in this case, must have extended to, 
or perhaps even have been equivalent to, Horeb (see 
Ex. 176, ‘the rock in Horeb'}. On the analysis of 
sources, see Exopus {Book}, § 3. 

The existence of a popular tradition of a war waged 
with varying fortunes by the early Israelites against the 
Amalekites may be assumed without 
discussion (see AMALEK, § 2; MOSES, 

acaaenaed of § 12). But we have still to ask, Did 

egend. tradition connect this war, or an 
episode of this war, with Rephidim? Some scholars 
(Oxf. Hex. 107) have doubted this; according to 
them, the connection of the battle described in Ex. 
178-16 with Rephidim is purely editorial. Textual 
criticism may contribute something to the decision of 
this point. Among the names of the stations of the 
Israelites there are only two which end in -im, viz., 
Elim and Rephidim, It is difficult not to conjecture 
that both these names are corruptions of ethnics, That 
Elim probably comes from Jerahmeel or Jerahmeelim has 
been suggested already (MosEs, § 12). We have also 
conjectured that Marah (the reported name of the pre- 
ceding station) has arisen out of another fragment of 
Jerahmeel, viz., Marah (from Rehem; cp REKEM, 
Seva). It may now be added that Rephidim is prob- 
ably a corrupt fragment of Jerahmeelim. 

‘REéphidim’ (ob), we may suppose, comes from ' Réphilim’ 
hn which, through the intermediate stage of ‘ Réphaélim * 


1, Porm and 


(oSxp4), comes from ‘ Remaelim’ (o»>xp), 2e., ‘Jérahméélim’ 
(or>xpnv); the corruption is easier and not less certain than that 
which we meet with sometimes, of Jerabmeel into Ephraim. 


Bacon (Zx. 88, note *) has acutely conjectured that 
Ex, 1526 (a passage usually assigned to Ry) may be 
based on an earlier document which derived the name 
Rephidim from rafha (xen), ‘to heal.’ The name pre- 
supposed jn the early tradition may have been not 
Rephidim but Rephaelim ; bean naturally suggests the 
explanation, ‘for I am Yahwé that heals thee.'? In 
short, the closing words of v. 26 may originally have 
stood in a context relative to the name Rephaelim. 

From this point of view we cannot question the fact 
that early tradition connected the battle in Ex. 178-16 
with R&éphidim, the name of which place (like Meribah} 
appears to be a distortion of the ethnic Jérahméétim, 
The truth is that there were traditional stories in circu- 
lation respecting two fertile spots in the Jerahmeelite 
country occupied by the migrating Israelites. One 
appears in a double form in Ex. 1523-25¢, and in v, 27; 
another has also a double representation in Ex. 


1 Dritte Wanderung, 202. : 
2 See Rapuwact, and cp Eth. Hnock, 107, where Raphael is 
commanded to proclaim that God will Aeaé the earth. 
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17x15 2 4-7 (part) and, in a very fragmentary form, in 
vv. 37 (part). The second certainly refers to the oasis 
of ‘Ain Gadis (the fountain of the Jerahmeelite Kadesh). 
And it is not unreasonable to hold that the Amalekite 
attack spoken of in Ex.178 was connected in the 
original tradition with this fountain, the possession of 
which was naturally grudged by the Jerahmeelites 
(now become unfriendly ?—-see Moses) to the intrud- 
ing Israelites, {In this case, the ‘hill’ spoken of in 
wu. 9 f. may be one of the earth-covered limestone hills 
at the north-eastern sweep of the oasis; cp Trum- 
bull, Aadesh-barnea, 273.) This, at any rate, is the 
view suggested by the text of Ex.17 in its present 
form; but even if we reject it, there is strong prob- 
ability in the opinion that the Amalekites attacked Israel 
in R&éphidim—z.e¢., Jérahméelim—because we have ex- 
press evidence {Nu. 1329, cp Gen. 147) that the Negeb, 
including Kadesh, was the region specially occupied by 
the Jerahmeelite clans. 

That the story of the Amalekite attack, not less than 
that of the smitten rock (v. 6, ‘the rock zx Horeb'), is 
placed too early by R, seems beyond doubt. The 
Moses who stood apart from the fight, holding the ‘ rod 
of Elohim,’ but who after a time was in danger of 
letting his hand sink, and who committed the military 
leadership to Joshua, is clearly an old man; we are 
placed by this story at the beginning of the various 
wars which tradition referred to the close of the life of 
Moses. See Moses; and cp JEHOVAH-NISSI, MASSAH 
AND MERIBAH, WANDERINGS. 

In the above statement we have been compelled to 
assume that Horeb or Sinai was not in the so-called 
Sinaitic Peninsula, but in close prox- 


2 Earner y imity to Kadesh, ie., in the Jebel 
ea Magrah, on the SW. frontier of the 


Negeb (see Moses, §8 5,14). If, how- 
ever, we suppose that Sinai is either Jebel Serb4l or 
Jebel Miisd (see SINAI, § 18}, we may, with several 
modern geographers (Lepsius, Ebers, Ritter, A. P. 
Stanley, C. W. Wilson, E. H. Palmer), be tempted to 
attach ourselves to the tradition, recorded especially by 
Kosmas Indicopleustes (535 A.D.} and Antoninus 
Martyr (circa 600 A.D.), which identifies R&phidim 
with Feiran, the ancient Pharan, the ruins of which 
stand at the junction of the Wady ‘Aleyat with the 
Wady Feiran, about 4m. N. of Serbal. Antoninus 
Martyr speaks of an ' oratorium,’ whose altar is set on 
the stones which were put under Moses while he was 
praying. Evidently he refers to the Jebel et-Tahineh, 
on the right bank of the Wady Feiran, which is about 
720 ft. high, and is covered with remains of Christian 
tombs, cells, and chapels. This view was adopted as a 
whole by the members of the Sinai Expedition, except- 
ing F. W. Holland (see Ordnance Survey of Penins. of 
Sinai, 153 7:). More plausible, if the connection of 
the story of the rock and that of the battle be main- 
tained, is the view of Ebers (Durch Gosen sum Sinai, 
212; cp Lepsius, Brzefe, 349 f-) that the biblical 
Réphidim is to be placed in the dry, north-western 
part of the Wady Feiran, where the Amaiekites might 
be supposed to have gathered to prevent the Israelites 
from entering the oasis. Robinson's theory (BR 1 179), 
adopted by F. W. Holland (Recovery of Jerusalem, 
5342), that Réphidim is in the narrow gorge of el- 
Watiyeh in the great Wady es-Sheikh—-the Wady by 
which, according to this traveller, the Israelites ap- 
proached Horeb—is less defensible, for reasons well 
summed up by E. H. Palmer (Sinai, 202); cp also 
Ritter (Palestine and the Sinaitic Peninsula, 1323). 
All these theories depend, as we have seen, on the 
correctness of the traditional theory as to the general 
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position of Horeb or Sinai, which is open to much 
question, and indeed appears to some scholars hardly 
defensible, T. K. C. 

RESAIAS (pucaioy [BA]), 1 Esd. 58 RV= Ezra 22, 
REELAIAH, 

RESEN (jD); Aacem [ADL]; -en [E]; ese) is 
named in Gen. 1012, as a city lying between Nineveh 
and Kalah. Menant therefore considered 


1. aoe it to be represented by the ruin-heaps of 
nee Selamiye. Bochart and recently Néldeke 
Wury- have connected it with the Larissa of 


Xenophon (Anas. iii, 47), the site of which, however, is 
uncertain, though Frd. Del. (Calwer Bzb.-Lex. 731) 
suggests identifying it with Nimrid (cp CaLaH), In 
the inscriptions, so far published, no city of any im- 
portance bears a name like Resen, A city of the name 
Ré-€5-é-ni (Ré§-éni} appears as not far from Nineveh, 
in the Bavian description of Sennacherib (AB 2116 /,, 
cp Del. Par. 188261) ; but there is nothing to show that 
it was an ancient foundation. There is little hope of 
its identification till the district has been properly 
explored, Cc. W. HJ. 

From an exegetical point of view the matter is further 
complicated by the words which follow Resen—' the 
2. Text- Same is the great city." Does this refer to 

ah Resen? No one would have doubted this, 
critical joy f i] f antiaui 
solution, Put for the silence of antiquity as to any 
important city near Nineveh with a name 
resembling Resen. Ré5-éni—z.e., ‘ fountain-head, place 
of fountains,’ is not a probable name at all. To suppose 
a ‘ tetrapolis' with two such doubtful names as Rehoboth- 
Ir and Resen is a desperate expedient. If, however, 
Nimrod was a N. Arabian, not a Babylonian, hero, a 
probable identification of Resen may be made. nb3 
(misread Calah) is in the view of the present writer one 
of the many corruptions of Sxonv (Jerahmeel); m3 
{which was read Nineveh) not improbably comes from 
posan (Hebron); and advan vyn ann is certainly a 
corruption of Sysm sin (that is, Jerahmeel), a gloss 
on ny>. ‘Between Hebron and Jerahmeel’ appears 
to be a suitable description of Beersheba, the name of 
which is sometimes corrupted into joy tz and yey. 
See Nimrop. §r1,c0.wHJ.; § 27 KC. 

RESERVOIR (i739, Is. 2211, RV). See Conpurts, 
§ x (s]. ‘ 

RESHEPE (FY); capad [8]. paced [A]. pacn 
{Lj}, a ‘son’ of Ephraim, x Ch. 725 (see EPHRAIM, 
§ x2). The other names include SHEERAH (i.e, 
Ashhur?), Ammihud (i.e. Jerahmeel?) Elishama (2.e., 
Ishmael?). ‘Resheph’ therefore should perhaps be my 
(cp @®), and mean ‘ Zarephathite'; cp ‘myn qa, Neh. 
33:—7.e., a Zarephathite. Clermont-Ganneau, how- 
ever, suggests that Arsaf (=the Apollonia of Jos.), 
about 7m. N. of Jaffa, may correspond to an ancient 
town Resheph. Resheph (identified with Apollo) was 
the Phoenician and N. Syrian fire-god and war-god (cp 
C/S 1 n. 10, and Hadad-inscr. from Zenjirli, 72 3, x1), 
whose cultus was introduced into Egypt during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties (see list of gods 
on altar in Turin Museum, 7SBA 3429, 1. 67, and 
plate; and cp E. Meyer, ZD.MG 81719 728 f-).! Close 
to Arsi#f is an extraordinary holy place—a Haram, 
which, under Moslem forms, possibly continues a primi- 
tive cultus (Cl.-Ganneau, Horus ef saint Georges, 17; 
cp Baed.@ 239). See, further, PHCENICIA, § 12, end. 

T.K.C, 

RESURRECTION. See Escuato.oey (index). 


1 For further references see Maspero, Struggle of Nations, 
156, Bh. 1. 
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RESURRECTION- AND ASCENSION-NARRATIVES 
CONTENTS 
GENERAL, § 1. 


I. Narratives examined (§§ 2-16). 


Canonical Gospels (§ 2,4). 
Gospel of the Hebrews (§ 4). 
Gospel of Peter ($ 5). 

Coptic account (§ 6). 
Extra-canonical details (% 7). 
Conclusion of Mk. (8 8). 

x Cor, 15 1-11 (§§ 10-15). 
Accounts of ascension (§ 16). 


The resurrection of Jesus is held to be the central 
fact upon which the Christian church rests, Even ata 
1 date so early as that of x Cor. Paul 
1. Gene treats it.as such in an elaborate discussion 
(1 Cor. 151-26). In particular he rests upon it three 
fundamental thoughts of the Christian faith : (1) the belief 
that the death of Jesus was not—-what in accordance 
with Dt, 2123 (Gal. 313) it must have seemed to be— 
the death of a malefactor, but a divine appointment for 
the forgiveness of sins and for the salvation of men 
(1 Cor. 1517 Rom. 425 6 4-7, etc. ); (2) a vindication of the 
supremacy of the exalted Christ over the Church (1 Cor, 
1525 f Rom. 14 2 Cor. 134, ete.); and (3) a pledge of 
the certainty of an ultimate resurrection of all believers 
to a life of everlasting blessedness {1 Cor. 1518-20 614 
Rom. 68 81:, etc. ). 

Whilst the second and the third of these points were so held 
at all times, that was not quite the case with the first. At a 
date as early as that of the speeches of Peter in Acts (see Ac'ts, 
§ 14) the resurrection of Jesus was not the divine confirmation 
of the truth that the death of Jesus laid the foundations of the 
salvation of mankind; the death is there represented rather as a 
calamity (3 13-15 5 30) even if it was (according to 223 4 28) fore- 
ordained of God. But the significance of the resurrection of Jesus 
does not become an that account the less; on the contrary it 
figures as being itself the act with which the forgiveness of sins 
is connected (5 31, cp 325). Most modern schools of theology in 
like manner refrain from regarding the resurrection as an event 
without which the theologian would not be able to regard Jesus’ 
death as a divine arrangement for the salvation of men. ‘ 

Such theologians also, however, do not on that 
account attach to it any the less importance ; rather do 
they see in it the divine guarantee for the truth that the 
person of Jesus and the cause which he represented 
could not remain under the power of death, but must of 
necessity at last gain the victory over all enemies in 
spite of every apparent momentary triumph. 

It seems accordingly in logic inevitable that if at any 
time it should come to be recognised that the resurrection 
of Jesus never happened, the Christian faith with respect 
to all the points just mentioned would necessarily come 
to an end. 

The shock to which the Christian religion and the Christian 
church would be exposed by any such discovery would appear 
to be all the heavier when it is reflected that only two other 
propositions can be named which would place it in equal or 
greater danger; the one, that the death of Jesus did not procure 
the salvation of mankind, the other that Jesus never existed at 
all. The first of these two theses would leave many schools of 
thought within the limits of Christianity comparatively un- 
affected, for they find the redeeming work of Jesus in his life, 
not, as Paul and orthodox theologians generally, in his death; 
on the other hand their faith would be most seriously affected 
if they found themselves constrained to recognise that Jesus 
remained under the power of death. 

The reason for dreading all these dangers .is that 
upon the assumption of the resurrection of Jesus (as 
also upon that of his atoning death and upon that of 
his existence at all) are based propositions which are 
fundamental to the Christian faith,—propositions con- 
cerning God and his relation to men, upon the truth 
of which no less an issue depends than the salvation of 
mankind. The question concerns things of priceless 
value, and the judgments upon which all interest con- 
centrates are (to use the language of modern German 
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Il. Determination of outward facts 
(8§ 17-29). 
Nature of the appearances (§$ 17). 
No words of the risen 
Galilee the place (§ x9). Jesus (§ 31). 
The sepulchre sf) 
The third day (§ 22. 
Number of appearances (§ 23). 
Unhistorical elements due to ten- 
dency (3§ 24-29). 








Ill. Explanation of facts (§§ 30-38). 


Nature of resurrection body of 


Jesus (§ 30). 


esus (§ 18). Resurrection only of the Spirit of 


Objective visions (§ 32). 

Apparent death, and false rumours 
of the resurrection of Jesus (§ 33). 

Subjective visions (§§ 34-38). 

Literature (§ 39)- 


theologians) Werthurtheile —z,¢., judgments which 
declare that to be able to believe such and such is for 
the religious man a thing of absolute value; unless such 
things can be accepted he can only despair. Thus the 
believing man cap cherish no more urgent desire than 
that the basis upon which these beliefs, which are for 
him so priceless, rest should be raised securely above the 
reach of doubt. 

Yet what is this basis? It consists in an affirmation 
regarding a fact in history which is known to us only 
through tradition and accordingly is open to historical 
criticism just as any other fact is. Indeed, whilst the 
yery existence of Jesus and the fact of his death on the 
cross have been questioned by only a very few,? and on 
the other hand the meaning of his death, as soon as the 
fact has been admitted, is left an open question to every 
one, we find that the resurrection of Jesus—as is not 
surprising in view of its supernatural character—is in 
very many quarters and with growing distinctness 
characterised as unhistorical, and that not merely when 
it is conceived of as having been a revivification of the 
dead body of Jesus, but also when it is defended in 
some spiritualistic form. 


The present examination of the subject will not start 
from the proposition that ‘ miracles are impossible.’ 

Such a proposition rests upon a theory of the universe (Welt- 
anschauung), not upon exhaustive examination of all the events 
which may be spoken of as miracles. Even should we by any 
chance find ourselves in a position to say that every alleged 
miraculous occurrence from the beginning of time down to the 
present hour had been duly examined and found non-miraculous, 
we should not thereby be secured against the sibility of 
something occurring to-morrow which we should be compelled 
to recognise as a miracle. Empirically, only so much as this 
stands fast—and no more—that as regards present-day occur- 
rences the persons who reckon with the possibility of a miracle 
(by miracle we here throughout understand an occurrence that 
unquestionably is against natural law) are very few, and that 
present-day occurrences which are represented as miraculous 
are on closer examination invariably found to possess no such 
character. 


The normal procedure of the historian accordingly 
in dealing with the events of the past will be in the first 
instance to try whether a non-miraculous explanation 
will serve, and to come to the other conclusion only on 
the strength of quite unexceptionable testimony. 
Neediess to say, in doing so, he must be free from all 
prepossession. He must accordingly, where biblical 
authors are concerned, in the first instance, look at 
their statements in the light of their own presuppositions, 
even though in the end he may find himself shut up to 
the conclusion that not only the statements but also the 
presuppositions are erroneous, 


I, NARRATIVES EXAMINED 
For our most authentic information on the subject of 


1 Loman, who in 1881 altogether denied the existence of 
Jesus, affirmed it in 1884 and still more. distinctly in 1887. 
Amongst those who have most recently maintained the negative 
may be named Edwin Johnson, the author of Antigua Mater 
(anonymous; 1887) and The Rise of Christendom hee , and 
John M. Robertson, Christianity and Mythology (1900) and 
A Short History of Christianity (1902). 
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the resurrection of Jesus we naturally look to the 
Gospels ; these, however, exhibit con-; 

2 Soret tradictions of the most glaring kind. 

Si Reimarus, whose work was published 
resurrection by Lessing as Wolfenbitteler Frag- \ 
compared. mente, enumerated ten contradictions ; | 
but in reality their number is much greater. (Mk. 
169-20 is not taken account of in this place ; see below, / 


8. 

(a) Of the watch and seal set upon the sepulchre, and 
of the bribing of the soldiers of the watch, we read only 
in Mt. (2762-66 284 x1-15). In Mk. and Lk. these 
features are not only not mentioned ; they are excluded 
by the representation of the women as intending to 
anoint the body and (in Mk. at least) as foreseeing 
difficulty only in the weight of the stone, not in the 
presence of a military guard. In Mt. the women’s 
object is simply to see the sepulchre (281); they have 
therefore heard of its being guarded, as in fact they 
very easily could. 

{6) According to Lk. {2354 56} the women got ready 
the spices before sunset on Friday; according to Mk. 
{16 1) they did not buy them till after sunset on Satur- 
day. In Jn. the incident does not occur at all, for 
according to 19 38-40 Joseph of Arimathza and 
Nicodemus have already embalmed the body before 
laying it in the grave, whilst according to Mk. 1546= 
Mt. 2759 f =Lk. 23 53 Joseph alone (without Nico- 
demus} simply wrapped it in a fine linen cloth. 

(c} The persons who come to the sepulchre on the 
morning of the resurrection are; according to Mk. 
(16x), Mary Magdalene, Mary of James (cp MArRy, 
§§ 26 23), and Salome; according to Mt. {282) only 
the two Marys (the designation ‘the other Mary’ 
is explained by 2756); according to Lk. (2410), in 
addition to the two Marys, Joanna (cp 83) 'and the 
other women with them ' ; according to Jn. (201) only 
Mary Magdalene,! to whom, however, aré added Peter 
and the beloved disciple. In agreement with this last 
we have only the notice in Lk. (2424) that after the 
women ‘some of those with us’ (rivés Tv aby Huiy) had 
gone to the sepulchre and had found the report of the 
women to be true; also the notice in 2412 (a verse not 
found in the ‘western’ MSS) according to which Peter 
ran, after the visit of the women, to the sepulchre, and 
stooping down beheld the linen clothes alone, and 
wondering departed. This verse, though we can hardly 
suppose it to have come from Jn. 203-8, is still open 
to the suspicion of being a later interpolation,—all 
the more because the mention of Peter alone does 
not harmonise with the ‘some' (rivés) of v. 24, and 
‘them’ (atray) of v. 13 connects with v. 11, not with 
UV, 12. 

(dz) The time of the visit of the women to the 
sepulchre is: in Mk, (162)' when the sun was risen,’ in 
Lk. (24r, ‘at early dawn’) and Jn. (20x, ‘early, when 
it was yet dark’) before sunrise, but in Mt. (281) about 
half a day earlier. 

‘Late on the Sabbath’ (o2 gaBBarwv) means unquestionably, 
according to the Jewish division of the day, the time about sunset, 
and the words immediately following— rq érugwoxovon «is piav 
oaPBdtwy, ‘as the light shone forth towards the first day of the 
week ’ (see WEEK, § 7}-—are elucidated by Lk. 2354, where the 
transition from the Jewish Friday to Saturday (Sabbath)—in 
other words the time of sunset—is indicated by the expression 
caPBaroy érédwoxey, ‘the Sabbath shone forth.” This expression 
is usually explained by reference to the custom of kindling the 
lights somewhat before the beginning of the Sabbath because on 
the Sabbath it was unlawful todoso. Keim, however (Gesch. 
Jesu von Nazara, 35524; ET 6 303), produces evidence of the 
same wsus doguendi for the other days of the week; and this will 





2 It must not be inferred from the plural, ‘we do not know’ 
{otx oifaper: 202), that Jn. thought of other women as also 
present. The inference is excluded by the sing. ‘comes’ 
(€pxerac) of vr. The pl. ‘ we know '(oi8ayev) therefore can only 
be intended to express Mary Magdalene’s thought that other 
Christians in whom perhaps some knowledge of the facts might 
be presumed did not actually possess it any more than herself— 
if it is not an unconscious reminiscence of the ‘women’ of the 
Synoptics. In 2013 we find correctly the singular : ‘J know not.’ 
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cover the case of its employment in Mt. The word ‘by night,’ 
vuxrés, in 28 13 also goes to show that Mt. pictured to himself the 
journey of the women to the sepulchre and the opening of the 
sepulchre of the earthquake (or the angel) as having happened by 
night. Furthermore it 1s conceivable that Mt. should Lave been 
brought to this divergence to the extent of half a day from the 
account hy the other evangelists precisely if he had followed 
Mk. with strict precision, For in point of fact Mk. indicates, 
first (161), sunset by the phrase ‘when the Sabbath was past’ 
(S.ayevouévoy Tov gaBBdarov) and, next (162) mentions sunrise ; 
his reference to sunset is in connection with the purchase of 
the spices, a circumstance which Mt. had no occasion to notice. 
Thus Mr. might come to look upon the second time-determination 
as synonymous with the first, inasmuch as the actual words 
‘ very early on the first day of the week’ (Acay mpwt 7H wig TOY 
gapBaruwy), if the Jewish division of the day is assumed, does 
not absolutely exclude such a view. Cp, further, § 26 a. 

(e) According to Mk. (164), Lk. (24 2}, and Jn. (201) 
those who came to the sepulchre found that the stone 
at the door had already been rolled away ; according to 


Mt. (282) it was rolled back in the presence of the 


women by an angel who in a gréat earthquake came 


down from heaven. 

(f) In Mk. (165-7), as in Mt. (282-7), there is only 
one angel; in Lk. (244-7) and Jn. (2012 f.) there are 
two (in Lk. called ‘men,’ dvdpes, but ‘in dazzling 
apparel,’ €y ¢oOFrt dorpawrovsy, somewhat as in 
Mt. 283 Mk. 165). 

(g) According to Mk. this one angel, according to 
Jn. the two, sat in the sepulchre; according to Mt. 
the one angel sits without the sepulchre upon the stone ; 
according to Lk. the two come up to the women, to alt 
appearance not until these have already left the 
sepulchre. 

{A} As for what was seen in the sepulchre, according 
to Mk. (165) it was only the angel, and according to 
Lk. (243), at least when the women entered, there was 
nothing. According to Mt. (282-5) the women do not 
inform themselves as to the condition of the grave. 
Similarly Mary Magdalene, according to Jn. 201, at her 
first visit. ‘Thereafter the beloved disciple is the first to 
look in, when he sees the linen clothes (205); next 
Peter enters and sees besides the linen clothes the 
napkin wrapped up in a place by itself (206 7°). Finally, 
Mary looks in and sees the two angels. 

(z} The explanations given by the angels to the 
women contain the one point in the whole narrative in 
which there is, at least in the synoptics, complete 
agreement (v.6): ‘he rose, he is not here’ (iyép@y, atx 
forw dde). To this in Mk. and Mt. there is the pre- 
face: ‘fear ye not’; the same two also have the words 
‘ye seek the crucified one’ {similarly in Lk.). In Jn. 
the angels say merely (2013) : ‘Woman, why weepest 
thou ?’ 

(4) The discrepancies in the instructions given to the 
women are among the most violent in the whole account : 
in Mk. and Mt. there is the injunction to say to his 
disciples (Mk. adds: ‘and to Peter'} that Jesus goes 
before them to Galilee and that there they will see him 
as he had said to them (in Mt. 287 also perhaps we 
ought to read, ‘ behold, he said to you,’ idob efrev buy); 
in Lk. on the other hand what we read is ‘remember 
how he spake before of his death and resurrection while 
he was yet in Galilee.’ Here, that is to say, still the 
word Galilee, but the sense quite opposite. In Lk. 
strictly there is no injunction at all (cp under 7} and in 
Jn. we find no words which could even seem to answer 
to the command in Mk, and Mt. 

(Z} No less marked are the differences as to the 
announcements made by the women to the disciples. 
According to Lk. (249) they report their discovery ; 
according to Mt, (288) they intend to do so, and wv. 16 
leaves it to be inferred that they carried out their 
intention ; according to Jn. (202 18} Mary Magdalene 
reports, in the first instance to the two disciples, and in 
the second to the disciples at large, what she has seen. 
On the other hand, according to Mk. 168 the women 
out of fear say nothing to any one. 

(m) As regards results of the message, in the last 
case of course, that in Mk., where the women say 
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nothing, there can be no immediate consequence. 
According to Mt. (2816) the message issues in 
immediate compliance with the command to go to 
Galilee ; according to Jn, (203-10) Mary's first qom- 
munication leads to the running of the two disciples to 
the sepulchre, whilst her second (2018) is not said to 
have produced any effect. In Lk. (2411) the women’s 
statement produces merely the unbelief of the disciples, 
unless we are to regard as genuine v. 12, according 
to which Peter alone of the whole number hastens to 
the grave (see above, c). 

(z} An appearance of the risen Jesus at the sepulchre 
itself is reported only in Jn. (2014-17), where it is made 
to Mary Magdalene; an appearance on the way back 
from the sepulchre to the city only in Mt. (289 /), 
where it is made to the two Marys. Whilst in this 
last case, however, the women embrace Jesus’ feet, in 
Jn. he does not permit Mary Magdalene to touch him, 

(0) The injunction received from Jesus himself is 
according to Mt. the same as that given by the angels. 
The women are to direct the disciples, here called 
‘brethren’ (ddeAgoi) by Jesus, to go to Galilee ; 
according to Jn. Mary Magdalene is simply bidden tell 
his ‘ brethren’ (déeA@ol) that he is ascending to heaven 
(cp above, &)}. 

(~) An appearance of Jesus on the day of the resur- 
rection on the road to Emmaus is known only to Lk. 
{24 13-35). 

(7g) An appearance to Simon Peter before the evening 
of the same day is known only to Lk. (2434). 

The view of Origen (for the passages see in Resch, 7U v.4 
423 and x. 3 770-782), that the third evangelist says, and rightly, 
that Simon was the companion of Cleopas on the walk to 
Emmaus, is quite inadmissible, As in Origen the name is con- 
stantly used without any addition, it is evident that onty Peter 
can be intended. It has to be observed on the other hand, 
however, that the announcement of an appearance of the risen 
Jesus to Simon is made, and made by the eleven (and their 


companions), to the two disciples on their return from Emmaus. 
For this reason, therefore, Resch prefers to read ‘saying’ in the 


nominative Mg sai for A€yorras) with cod. D, according to 
which it is the Emmaus disciples who make the announcement. 
To this it has to be remarked that neither Lk. nor Origen, in 
view of 2431 35, can have intended to say that Jesus had 
pat in Emmaus to Peter only and not to Cleopas also. 
If, again, by the Simon in Origen’s MSS of Lk. we ought to 
understand some Fi other than Peter, such a conjecture 
would be quite as baseless as that other guess of Church fathers 
and Scholiasts (see Tisch. on 2418) that the companion of 
Cleopas was Nathanael, or the evangelist Luke, or a certain 
Am(m)aon, whose name perhaps comes from the place-name 
Emmaus.? 

(v) An appearance on the same evening to the eleven 
and their companions (rovs &vdexa xal rovs ody ad’rois), 
at which Jesus asks the disciples to touch his hands and 
feet, and eats a piece of a broiled fish, is recorded by 
Lk. {2433 36-5t). | The disciples are at this interview 
enjoined by Jesus to remain in Jerusalem till Pentecost 
(cp above, 2}. Jn. also (2019-24) assigns an appearance 
before the ‘disciples’ to the same evening, and we 
must presume, therefore, that here the same interview 
is intended as that related by Lk. The circumstances, 
however, are very different. In Jn. Thomas is ex~ 
pressly stated not to have been with the eleven; and 
that the number of the ‘disciples’ included others than 
the ten apostles as we read in Lk. (ol civ adrots) is not 
to be supposed, since Jesus solemnly sends them ferth 
(réuaw buds) and imparts to them not only the gift of 
the Holy Spirit (which in Lk.v. 49 he hoids forth as a 
promise for Pentecost) but also the authority to bestow 
or withhold forgiveness of sins (cp MINISTRY, §§ 4, 34 ¢). 
Lk. makes no reference to the circumstance that the 
doors were shut when Jesus entered, any more than he 
does to the conferring of -the authority just mentioned ; 
Jn. on the other hand knows nothing of Jesus having 

1 The Stala codd. b, e, ff#, Ambrosiaster, Ambrosius (on both 
see Souter, £2Z.7, 1901-1902, p. 4294) inv. 13 looking forward 
to zw 18, add Cleopas to Ammaus [=£mmaus] presumably 
because, reading dvoyar (so D, it., vg.) for } dvowa, they saw 
in ‘Emmaus’ the name not of the village but of one of the two 
a (so Nestle, infihrung in das griech. NT 96, ET 
122 f). 
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eaten, Besides his hands, Jesus shows not his feet but 
his side—the piercing of which, indeed, is mentioned 
only in Jn. 1934; but he does not suffer himself to be 
touched, yet without expressly forbidding this as he had 
done in the case of Mary Magdalene. 

{s) Jesus first suffers his hands and his side to be 
touched eight days afterwards, by Thomas in presence 
of ‘his disciples’ ; but this is mentioned only in Jn. (20 
26-29) and after he has again entered the same house 
(xddw fioav tow) through closed doors. 

{t) ‘After these things’ (pera tadra), but only 
according to Jn. 21, Jesus appears once more by the 
lake of Galilee to Peter, Thomas, Nathanael, the sons 
of Zebedee, and two other disciples who are not named. 

(#} Galilee also, but certainly at an earlier date, was 
the scene of the appearance, recorded only in Mt. 
(2816-20), to the eleven on the mountain to which 
Jesus had directed them to go (when and where he 
made the appointment is nowhere stated, but seems to 
have been recorded in a source that was used at this 
point). Jesus here enjoins upon them the mission to 
the Gentiles and baptism in the name of the Trinity. 
The missionary precept is in substantial agreement with 
Lk. 2449 and also with Jn. 2021 (see above, r).? 

That one and the same event should be to some 
extent differently described even by eye-witnesses is 

intelligible enough, as also that some 

ae Prato particular incident connected with it 

P * should in later reminiscence be errone- 

ously dissociated from it and attached to some other 
similar event. 

{az} Thus no serious importance ought, for example, 
to be given to the circumstance that the words in which 
the disciples are bidden by the angel to betake them- 
selves to Galilee, do not exactly agree in the different 
accounts, and that one narrator assigns the missionary 
precept to one appearance, another to another. To 
this, however, there are limits. 

Whether the sepulchre was guarded or not guarded, how 
many women went to the sepulchre, whether or not the disciples 
were bidden go to Galilee, whether or not when Jesus appeared 
Mary Magdalene was alone, whether or not Thomas was 
present, whether or not Jesus asked for food and then actually 
partook of it, whether or not he allowed himself to be touched ; 
above all, whether the appearances occurred in Jerusalem or in 
Galilee, and whether the women reported what they had seen 
at the sepulchre or were silent about it—these and many other 
points are matters with regard to which the eye-witnesses or 
those who had their information directly from eye-witnesses, 
could not possibly have been in the least uncertainty. Yet, 
what differences! Differences, too, of which it is impossible to 
say that they are partly explicable by the fact that one narrator 
gives one occurrence and another another without wishing 


thereby to exclude all the rest. Lk. enumerates a consecutive 
series of appearances and brings it to a close (2451) with the 


1 The harmonistic attempt to dispose of this appearance in 
Galilee by maintaining that Galilee here means one of the summits 
of the Mount of Olives near Jerusalem—whether the summit on 
the N. or that called in 2 K. 2813 the ‘mount of corruption’ 
(see Destruction, Moust oF; Ottves, Mount or, § 5), 
by which supposition Mt. 28 16 is brought into agreement with 
Lk. 24 50 Acts 1 12, has its basis only on assertions of medieval 
pilgrims. The matter is not improved by the purely conjectural 
assumption of Resch (7U x. 2 381-389 x. 3765 7) that_in Mt. 
2816 and already in 2632 28710= Mk.1428 167, ‘Galilee’ 
(Pearaia) is a wrong rendering of the gédild ¢ng*a) in the 
origina! Hebrew gospel postulated by him, the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem (mepixwpos Mt.35 Mk. 128, etc.) being what was 
really intended. n Tertullian’s (4fo/. 21) ‘cum discipulis 
quibusdam apud Galileam Juda regionem ad quadraginta dies 
egit’ Resch even finds Galilea used as the zavve of this district 
(see, against this, Schirer, 7LZ, 1897, p.187 7). That, further, 
the Mount of Olives belonged to this district Resch accepts. 
from the medizval pilgrims; and that it constituted the central 
paint of the district, so that the disciples could at once under- 
stand by the ‘district’ to which (according to Mk.167=Mt. 
287 10) they were directed the Mount of Olives, as being the 
‘ mountain where Jesus had appointed them’ (7d Spos ob éerafato 
avrots & "Ingots : 26 16), he derives from hisown authority. The 
Acta Pilati and the Gesta Pylati, finally, which place the 
ascension of Jesus at once in Galilee and on the Mount of Olives, 
embody no true geographical recollection but only a quite crude 
harmonistic attempt (cp the passages tn Zahn, Gesch, ¢, Kanons, 
29373; also Thilo, Cod. Apocr, NT 1617-622). See also 
Marruias. 
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express statement that Jesus parted from them ; and all these 
occurrences are represented as having happened on one and the 
same day. In Jn., on the other hand, the events of the twentieth 
chapter alone require eight days. Mt, and Mk. know of 
appearances to disciples only in Galilee, Lk. and Jn. 20 only of 
appearances in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood (Emmaus), 
neither of the last-named evangelists taking any account what- 
ever of any appearances in Galilee—not till Jn.2i do we come 
upon one of this description ; but this chapter 1s by another hand 
{see Jonn, Son oF ZEBEDEE, § 40). 

(4) Refuge is often sought in the reflection that some- 
times an event may, after all, have actually happened, 
even if the accounts of it are quite discrepant. <A 
famous illustration often quoted in this connection is 
the case of Hannibal, who quite certainly did cross the 
Alps, although Livy's account of the route taken by him 
is entirely different from that of Polybius. Most as- 
suredly. The fact, however, that, whatever be the 
contradictions of chroniclers, he actually did cross the 
Alps is a certainty for us, only because we know for 
certain that at one date he was to be found on the 
Gallic side, and at a subsequent date on the Italian. 
If it were just as clearly made out that Jesus, after his 
death, came back again to this life, we could, indeed, 
in that case, with an easy mind, leave the differences 
between the narratives to settle themselves. Here, 
however, the position of matters is that the actuality of 
the resurrection of Jesus depends for its establishment 
upon these very narratives; and in such a case unim- 
peachable witnesses are naturally demanded. 

Livy and Polybius lived centuries after the occurrence which 
they relate, and they were dependent for their facts upon 
written sources which perhaps were wanting in accuracy, and, 
morecver, were themselves in tura derived from inadequate 
sources. If any deficiency, even of only an approximately 
similar character, has to be admitted in the acquaintance of the 
writers of the gospels with the circumstances of the resurrection 
of Jesus, there is little prospect of anyone being induced to 
accept it as a fact, on the strength of such testimony, unless he 
has from the beginning been predisposed to do so without any 
testimony. And as a matter of fact we cannot avoid the con- 
clusion from the contradictions between the gospels that the 
writers of them were far removed from the event they describe. 
If we possessed only one gospel, we might perhaps be inclined 
to accept it; but how far astray should we be according to the 
view of Lk, if we relied, let us say, on Mt. alone, or, according 
to the view of Jn., if we pinned our faith to Lk. In point of fact, 
not only do the evangelists each follow different harratives ; they 
also each have distinct theories of their own as to Galilee or 

erusalem being the scene of the appearances, as to whether 

esus ate and was touched, and so forth (cp § 194, 27 ¢, 2). 

Shall we then betake ourselves to extra-canonical 
sources? Of these, several are often regarded as 

4. Gospel superior to the canonical in antiquity ; so, 

of iy for example, the Gospel of the Hebrews. 

Hebrews This view, however, so far as the extant 

* fragments at least are concerned, is dis- 
tinctly not warranted (see GOSPELS, § 155). 

(2) For our present discussion the following citation 
by Jerome (Vér. ¢é/. 2} from this gospel comes into 
consideration :— 

‘The Lord after he had given the cloth to the slave of the 
Priest, went to James and appeared to him; for James had sworn 
that he would not eat bread from that hour inwhich he had 
drunk the cup of the Lord until he should see him rising again 
from them that sleep’; and again after a little: ‘ Bring, says 
the Lord, food and bread,’ and immediately there is added: ‘he 
brought bread and blessed and break and gave to James the 
Just and said to him: My brother, eat thy bread, because the 
son of man has risen again from them that sleep.’ (‘Dominus 
autem cum dedisset sindonem servo sacerdotis, ivit ad Jacobum 
et apparuit ei; juraverat enim Jacobus se non comesuruim panem 
ab tlla hora qua biberat calicem domini donec videret eum 
perutgertiec adormientibus’; rursusque post paululum : ‘afferte, 
ait dominus, mensam et panem,’ statimque additur: ‘tulit 
panem et benedixit ac fregit et dedit Jacobo Justo et dixit ei: 
frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia resurrexit filius hominis a 
dormientibus.’ 

This story is, to begin with, untrustworthy, because, 
according to the canonical gospels, James was not 
present at all at the last supper of Jesus.} 

Lightfoot’s conjecture (Gadi#) 266=Dissert. on A post. Age, 
P. 26) that ‘dominus’ ought to be read for ‘domini’ seems, indeed, 
to be supported by some ecclesiastical writers (see in Handmann, 





1 On the simple statement, ‘he appeared to James,’ 1 Cor. 
157, see § tre. 
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7'U vy. 3 79-82) who reproduce the passage in this sense ; but it is 
by no means certain, ‘The Lord had drunk the cup’ (biberat 
calicem dominus) would then have reference to the death of 
Jesus; such a figurative expression, however, is little in keeping 
with the simple narrative style of the fragment. Moreover, the 
bread which Jesus ‘blesses and breaks’ clearly answers to the 
bread of the eucharist, and this is to the point if James had 
eaten nothing since being present at the last supper. Earlier 
students may have perceived the contradiction between the read- 
ing ‘of the Lord’ (domini) and the canonical narratives just as 
easily as Lightfoot, and on this account have substituted ‘ the 
Lord’ (dominus ; in the nom.), 


(6) Nor is the Gospel of the Hebrews wanting at other 
points in equally bold contradictions to the canonical 
gospels. Jesus is represented as having given his linen 
garment to the servant of the high priest. This (apart 
from what we read in the Gospel of Peter; see below, 
§ 56} is the only appearance, anywhere recorded, of 
Jesus to a non-believer. What enormous importance 
would it not possess, were it only historical! How 
could the evangelists, and Paul, possibly have suffered 
it to escape them? It is, however, only too easily con- 
ceivable that they knew nothing at all about it. 


In order to reach James it was first necessary for Jesus, ac- 
cording to our fragment, to waék; but it was not so in the case 
of the servant of the high priest, who must, pecordingly, be 
thought of as having been in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the sepulchre. What was he doing there? The most likely 
conjecture will be that he was taking part in the watching of 
the sepulchre. This, however, means yet another step beyond 
the already unhistorical canonical account (below, § 20), in so far 
as according to Mt. 27 62 6 the chief priests and Pharisees took 
part only in the sealing of the stone at the door of the sepulchre, 
and has its parallel in the part taken by the presbyters in the 
watching of the sepulchre according to the Gospel of Peter (38), 
which, as regards this part of the narrative, goes still another 
step farther than the canonical account (see below, § 5a). _ It has 
further ta be remarked that the linen cloth was the only clathing 
the body had when it was laid in the comb (§ 2 4); Jn. 19 go 205-7, 
which speaks of several cloths, is plainly not taken into a¢count 
in the gospel of the Hebrews. This being so it would have been 
too great an offence against decorum that Jesus should have given 
this garment to the servant of the high priest, [et will therefore 
be necessary to suppose that he had already assumed another 
form. In that case also, however, the handing over of the 
garment to the servant makes an advance upon the canonical 
account. The synoptists, in reporting the resurrection, make no 
mention of the cloth at all, and in Jn. the clothes are all found 
lying in the sepulchre, which at all events better accords with 
the reserve with which the mystery of the resurrection is treated 
than would be the case if we were asked to believe that Jesus 
had brought the cloth with him from the sepulchre as a trophy 
and deposited it as an ultimate proof of his resurrection. Lastly, 
it has to be remembered how violently the gospel of the Hebrews, 
although in agreement with Paul (1 Cor. 157) as regards an 
appearance to James, also conflicts with that apostle in so far 
as it makes out this appearance to have been the first; also 
how natural it was that precisely in a gospel for Hebrews James, 
the head of the church at Jerusalem, should be glorified by means 
of some such narrative as this. 


{c} In Ignatius (ad Smyrn.32) we meet with the 
following passage :—‘and when he came to those about 
Peter he said to them, Take, handle me and see that I 
am not a demon without a body. And straightway 
they touched him and believed’ (xal &re mpés rovs rept 
Tlérpov FAGev, bn avrois' haere yoradnoaré pe xat 
tere bri ov elut Sacuovioy dowparor. Kai evOds adrod 
Gyavro xai éniotevoay). Eusebius (AE iii. 8611) 
confesses that he does not know where Ignatius can 
have taken this from. Jerome (V2r. i/Z, 16), on the 
other hand, informs us that it comes from the Gospel 
of the Hebrews {only he wrongly names the Epistle of 
Ignatius to Polycarp, not that to the Smyrnzeans). 

Brandt (390-395 ; see below, § 39) plausibly conjectures that the 
quotation belongs to the passage, quoted above under a, marked 
by Jerome by the words ‘again after a little’ (‘rursus post paul- 
ulum'): Jesus appeared to James, then went with him to Peter 
and his companions, permitted himself to be touched there, and 
ordered food to he brought, and so forth. We hear of the invita- 


tion to touch him in Lk. 24 39, and that passage, not Jn. 2027, 
must be the one in view since nothing is caid about Thomas, andon 
the otherhand ‘bodiless demon’ (Saru6riov agdparov) agrees with 
the ‘spirit’ (rvedza) of Lk. or with the ‘appearance’ (fdvracua, 
v. 37) which is the reading of D and of Wrarcion, —of Marcion 
because in point of fact he rea!ly regarded the risen Jesus as a 
spirit (rvevza). This second fragment, accordingly, conveys 
nothing new. Lk. may unhesitatingly be regarded as its source. 
See, further, below, § 9 a. 


In the fragment of the Gospel of Peter discovered in 
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1892 various scholars, and particularly Harnack, have 
discerned a maximum of really ancient 
erty matter (‘a first-class source'}.! It is to 

* be observed, however, that, {a} as regards 

the watch set on the sepulchre, the Peter fragment 
goes still further beyond the canonical account than the 


Gospel to the Hebrews does (see § 4 4). 

Not only do the elders of the Jews keep watch along with the 
Roman soldiers ; the writer also is able to give the name of the 
officer in command of the guard (Petronius) and to inform his 
readers that the stone at the door of the sepulchre was sealed 
with seven seals, and that a booth was erected for the use of the 
guard. What is still more surprising, the soldiers report the 
occurrence of the resurrection not to the chief priests but to 
Pilate,—precisely the person from whom, according to Mt. 28 14, 
all knowledge of the fact ought if possible to have been with- 
held,—and it is Pilate who, at the request of the Jews, enjoins 
silence on the soldiers (28-49). 


(6) The actual resurrection of Jesus, which in the 
canonical accounts is, with noticeable reserve, always only 
indicated as having occurred already, never described, 
is here represented as having occurred before the very 
eyes of the Roman and Jewish watchers, and, indeed, 
in a way which can only be described as grotesque 


(35-44). 

During the night the heavens open, two men (youths) come 
down in dazzling i segacnay the stone rolls away of its own ac- 
cord, the two youths enter the sepulchre, three men re-emerge, 
two of them supporting the third, the heads of the two reach to 
the sky, that of the third goes beyond it (cp Wisd. 18 16); a 
cross follows them, and to the question heard from heaven 
‘Hast thou preached to the dead?’ it answers ‘Yea’; the 
heavens open once more, a man comes down and enters the 
sepulchre {this is the angel whom the women see there next 
robe 1 This, however, is not all; in w, xg after the cry of 
Jesus ‘My Strength, my Strength, thou hast abandoned me’ 
Sr hersiss pov, 7 dvvanis mou, KaréAcuyds we—thus, in all prob- 
ability, by way of toning dowh the expression of God-forsaken- 
ness) we find the words ‘and when he had spoken he was taken 
up’ (at eimiv avedrp@n), which can hardly be understood other- 
wise than as meaning a taking up into heaven.2 This last, 
therefore, is twice related in our fragment; for that Jesus goes 
into heaven along with the two angels is made clear by the word 
of the angel to the women (v. 56); ‘he is risen and has gone 
thither whence he was sent’ (avéorm xat amqAdev exet obey 
anegTaan). 

(c) The account of what Mary Magdalene and ‘her 
friends’ found at the sepulchre (50-57) is essentially in 
agreement with what we read in Mk. So, also, the 
Statement that they flee filled with fear, without our 
being told that they related to any one what had oc- 
curred. On the closing day of the paschal festival 
‘the twelve disciples’ are still weeping and mourning 
in Jerusalem (58 f). 

(2) On this closing day the disciples betake themselves 
each to his home, that is to say, to Galilee. For inv. 60 
the narrative proceeds: ‘but I, Simon Peter, and 
Andrew . . . went {to fish} to the sea, and with us 
were Levi the son of Alphzus whom the Lord... .’ 
(here the fragment breaks off). Plainly the continna- 
tion related an appearance of Jesus by the sea of Galilee, 
such as we meet within Jn. 21. Yet in Jn. it is precisely 
Andrew and Levi who are not mentioned. 


1 Bruchstacke des Evang. u. der Apokalypse des Petrus, 
1893 3 ACL ii. (=Chronol.)1 624. 

Cp Actsirz Mk.16rg. Ss also, which in Mk. 15 37 Lk. 
23 46 rightly says * (Jesus) expired (or, ended),’ has in Mt. 27 50 
‘his spiric went up‘; and Origen (Cov. in Mt, series (Lat.], 
ed. de la Rue, 39284, § 140) ‘statim ut clamavit ad patrem 
receptus est.’ 

3 As regards Levi, Resch (7'U/ x. 8829-832 x. 4196) tries to 
controvert this, maintaining Levi's identity with Matthew (Mk. 
214 l| Mt. 9g), whom in turn, on account of the like meaning of 
the two names, he identifies with Nathanael who appears ia Jn. 
212. Of these two identifications, however, even that of Levi 
with Matthew is questioned, and complete identity in the mean- 
ings of two names can never be held to prove the identity of the 
bearers. Cp Puiuip, col. 3701, nm x3 NaTHANAEL. The 
attempt may be made, without such identifications of different 
names, to maintain the identity of the fact recorded in the 
Gospel of Peter with that recorded in Jn.; this may he done by 
pointing to the possibility that Andrew and Levi may be in- 
tended by the two unnamed disciples in Jn.2h2. It isan 
attempt which would to a certain extent be plausible but only if 
a fact might really be assumed which both writers wish to 
describe. But Jn. 211-314 is open to the suspicion of being, not 
a description of a fact, but rather the clothing of an idea; and 
we may suspect, in particular, that the two unnamed disciples 
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(e) The element here that admits of being regarded 
as especially old is that the first appearance of Jesus 
occurs in Galilee and to Peter. Hardly, however, to 
Peter alone as is stated by Paul {1 Cor.155) and Lk, 
(2434). Furthermore, it might seem to be original here 
that the first appearance does not occur until more than 
eight days after the death of Jesus. Such, however, 
cannot be regarded with certainty as the meaning of the 
fragment. 

Unquestionably the writer is in error if he thinks that on the 
last day of the paschal festival many pilgrims, and also the 
apostles, set out for their homes; for this day fell in that year 
on a Sabbath, and even if, that had not been go, it had the 
validity of a Sabbath and thus precluded the possibility of 
travelling. Another evidence of ignorance or carelessness in 
matters of chronology is seen in v. 27, where, after describ- 
ing the burial of Jesus, Peter goes on to say: ‘ we fasted and sat 
mourning and weeping day and night (ywxrds xai auepas) until 
the Sabbath,’ although the writer, according to vw. 30, rightly 
dates the death of Jesus on the evening of Friday. If this be 
$0, it is not impossible that he may have regarded the paschal 
festival as one not of eight days’ duration, but of only two, 
The Sabbath is rightly regarded by him as the first day of the 
feast ; inz. 50 he mentions the Sunday (xvpcaxy) as the day on 
which the women visited the sepulchre ; and immediately after 
the words ‘the women fled full of fear,’ he proceeds in v. 58 to 
add: ‘and it was the last of the days of unleavened bread’ (fy 
6& TeAcvrata yuepa Tay a¢vuwr). Although the possibility is not 
excluded that these words transplant us to a tater date, it still 
remains the most natural interpretation of the form of expression 
to suppose the meaning to be; ‘but at that time (when the 
women fled) it was the last of the days,’ etc. Thus it is impos- 
sible at least to be quite certain that an interval of more than 
eight days between the resurrection and the first appearance of 
gauss is intended. Besides, as we shall afterwards discover (see 

elow, § 222), it has not the smallest inherent probability. 

(7) On the whole, then, what we have to say with 
regard to the gospel of Peter must be that, inasmuch as 
the greater part of its contents is of a legendary char- 
acter, we cannot rely upon anything we find in it merely 
because it is found in the gospel of Peter. If the reader 
by any chance finds any statements contained in it to 
be credible, he does so on grounds of inherent prob- 
ability alone, and must ask, almost in astonishment, 
how by any possibility a statement of such a kind could 
have found its way hither. Moreover, the data which 
come most nearly under this category are already known 
to us from canonical sources :—such as that the resurrec- 
tion and the ascension were but one and the same act 
(§ 16¢}, that the disciples received from the women no 
word as to the state of the sepulchre, and that the first 
appearance of the risen Jesus was in Galilee (Mk.167/. 
Mt. 287167). The sole statement worthy of credence 
met with in the gospel of Peter and nowhere else is that 
found in v. 27—that the disciples fasted (cp § 362). 
In Peter, however, we can have no certainty that the 
author is drawing upon authentic tradition; he may 
very easily have drawn upon his own imagination for 
this realistic touch. 

There remains yet one other extant account of the 
resurrection by a writer who in like manner did not feel 

-, himself bound to follow the canonical 

Sonic ts; it in a Coptic book of 

res ‘ction 2°COuntS ; it occurs in a Coptic book o 

tive. anti-Gnostic tendency, found at Akhmim 
narrasive. 5, Egypt, and described by Carl Schmidt 
(SBA W, 1895, pp. 705-711); the conversation of the 
risen Jesus with his disciples contained in it has been 
reproduced and discussed by Harnack (Theol. Studien 
Jir B. Weiss, 1897, pp. 1-8), who dates it somewhere 
between 150 and 180 A.D. 

The contents are as follows :—Mary, Martha, and Mary Mag- 
dalene wish to anoint the body of Jesus, but find the sepulchre 
empty. Jesus appears to themand says: ‘I am he whom ye 
seek,’ and bids that one of them go to their brethren and say 
‘Come, the Master js risen.’ Martha does so, but meets with 
no credence, and Mary, whom Jesus sends after Martha has 
reported her failure, has no better success. Finally Jesus him- 
self goes along with the women, calls the disciples out, and, as 





were added only in order to gain the complete number ‘ seven" 
(below, § 29¢; Simon Peter, § 22¢). ‘Pherefore, to identify 
with the account in the Gospel of Peter (to which Gospel the 
idea intended in Jn. was presumably quite foreign), the identi- 
fication being based on so slender a foundation, would be very 
imprudent. 
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they still continue to be in doubt, bids Peter, Thomas, and 
Andrew touch his hands, his side, and his feet respectively, 
citing also Wisd. 1817. Then they confess their sins, especially 
their unbelief. 

This narrative contains much that is new, but nothing 
that could claim greater credibility than the canonical 
gospels. Anappearance of Jesus occurs at the sepulchre, 
not, however, to one woman or two, as in Jn. and Mt. 
respectively, but to three; so also the unbelief of the 
disciples dwelt on in Lk. 241137(41} reappears in intensi- 
fied form, and in addition to Thomas two other disciples 
are bidden touch the wounds of Jesus. 

Other isolated details also, differing from those com- 
monly current, have come down to us from a time, pre- 

bly, in which olde iti ill 
7. Isolatea 5% a h 2 ig ply ye 2 
extra-canonical SOmtinued to produce after-effects. 
details (2) Cod. Bobbiensis (k) has this inter- 
fs polation before Mk, 164 (see O/d Latin 
Biblical Texts, 222): * Suddenly, however, at the third 
hour, darkness came on by day throughout the whole 
world and angels came down from heaven and will rise 
(read: and rising) in the brightness of the living Gad 
went up with him, and forthwith it was light’ (‘ subito 
autem ad horam tertiam tenebrze dieifactze sunt per totum 
orbem terree et descenderunt de ccelis angeli et surgent 
(read: surgentes) in claritate vivi dei simul ascenderunt 
cum eo et continuo Jux facta est’). This about the angels 
agrees with the Gospel of Peter (see above, § 5 4), except 
that there the event occurs during the night, whilst in 
cod. k we are bidden think of it as preceded by an eclipse 
and therefore as happening by day—at the third hour, in 
other words at 9 A.M. 

It is, however, hard to believe that the interpolator actually 
supposed that the women took some three hours (from sunrise) 
to consider who should roll away the stone (162). Perhaps the 
time datum is the result of a confusion. This would be al! the 
easier because a darkness is elsewhere reported as having oc- 
curred at the i Bamcy at ater, 2 to be sure, in the afternoon 
from twelve till three (so also in Gospel of Peter, 15, 22), 

If we leave the darkness aut of account and understand the 
third hour according to Roman and modern reckoning as 
three o'clock in the morning, then the final clause ‘continuo lux 
facta est’ agrees with both texts of the Anaphora Pilati (A, 9 
=B, 8, in Tischendorf's Evang, Apocr.®) 440, 447), according 
to which at this hour the sun rose, manifestly to mark the time 
of the resurrection.) So also agrees Lagarde’s reconstruction 
of the Didaskalia, 614, which Resch (7 U x. 3756) quotes from 
Bunsen’s Anadecta Antenicena, 2 313: that Jesus slept sheseh 
out the Sabbath and for three hours over and above. One has 
only to reckon the day in Roman fashion from midnight to 
midnight. 

(4) In the Didaskafza (extant in Syriac), which came 
into existence in the third century, based upon older 
sources, we read (ed. Lagarde, 88 (, according to 
Resch, 7U x. 376r) that ‘during the night before the 
dawn of the first day of the week Jesus appeared to 
Mary Magdalene and Mary the daughter of James, and 
in the morning of the first day of the week he entered the 
house of Levi, and then he appeared also to us; more- 
over he said to us while he was instructing us: Where- 
fore do ye fast on my account in these days?" and so 
on. Mention is made of Levi in the Gospel of Peter 
also (above, § 5 2), but in a wholly different connection. 
The fasting is also mentioned there (§ 5 [/]). The 
second Mary is called the daughter (not the mother} of 
James in Ss also. 

(c) According to K, Syr.cr Syr.hieros, Vg. ete., in 
Lk. 2443 Jesus gives what is left from what he ate (z.¢., 
according to TR and AV, fish and an honeycomb) to 
the disciples. ; 

(¢) In Tatian’s Diatessaron Capernaum is named in 
Mt. 2816 instead of the mountain in Galilee. In the 
scene by the open sepulchre which Tatian gives after 
jn. Mary is named without any addition, and Ephrem 
in his commentary understands this of Mary the mother 
of Jesus. This is indicated also by the fact that previ- 
ously she has been entrusted by the crucified Jesus in 
the words of Jn. 1926 f£ to the beloved disciple. Never- 
theless there may be a confusion here, as the Diatessaron 


2 Apart from this reference we leave the Anaph. Pil. out of 
consideration as being a late and highly legendary work, 
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elsewhere undoubtedly makes use of the canonical 
gospels. 

(e) A Christian section of the Ascensio Jesai@ (313- 
4:18; see SIMON PETER, § 27) presents a variation on 
the Gospel of Peter. Upon [the watch of] those who 
watched the sepulchre follows ‘the descent of the angel 
of the church which is in heaven’ (315: 4 xardBacts 
Tod ayyédou Tis exxAneias THs ev otpare—), and ‘the 
angel of the Holy Spirit [Gabriel ?], and Michael the 
chief of the holy angels on the third day wilt open the 
sepulchre and the Beloved sitting on their shoulders will 
come forth’ (316 f.: 6 dyyedos roo mrevparos rod aylov 
kal Miyand dpywy trav ayyékev trav aylwe ty TpiTR 
quépg atrod dvoitovew 7rd pwynpovelov xal 6 dyamrnrés 
cafloas érl rods Guous alray cEedetio erat). 

(/} From a still later date we have a recent notice of 
an apocryphal work, in a Georgian translation, belonging 
according to Harnack to the fifth or the sixth century; 
it relates to Joseph of Arimathzea, and we are told that 
its hero is expressly spoken of as the first to whom Jesus 
appeared. He had been thrown into prison by the 
Jews for having begged the body of Jesus (S84 W,1901, 
Pp. 920-931, and, more fully, von Dobschiitz in Z. f. 
Airchengesch. 23 1-27 [1902]). 

In any event all these notices serve to show how 
busily and in how reckless a manner the accounts of the 
resurrection of Jesus continued to be handed on. 

The shorter conclusion of Mk. (that headed “Ad\Xws 


by WH) contents itself with simply saying the opposite 


8. Mk. 160-20 of the statement (that the women said 

ome 992° dothing to anyone of what they had 
seen and heard at the grave) in 168; but the longer 
conclusion gives a variety of details, 

{a} A brief summary of its most important points has 
been given already (see GOSPELS, § 138 g); but it will 
be necessary to examine more closely some of the current 
views respecting it. 

Rohrbach (see below, § 39), in his hypothesis based upon 
certain indications of Harnack, gives his adhesion to the opinion 
of Conybeare (Z.xfos. 18934, pp. 241-254), that Mk, 16 9-20 is the 
work of the presbyter Aristion, We shail discuss this thesis in 
the form in which it has been adopted by Harnack (ACL ii. 
[=Chvon.] 1 695-700), In order to displace the genuine con- 
clusion of Mk. (see befow, § 9) in favour of another which should 
be more in agreement with the other three gospels, and at the 
same time be the work of an authoritative person, the presbyters 
of the Johannine circle in Asia Minor who brought together the 
four gospels into a unity took a memorandum by the presbyter 
Aristion who, according to Papias, had been a personal disciple 
of Jesus (Joun, Son oF ZEBEDEE, § 4). 

(6) Harnack and Rohrbach, in order to maintain the 
literary independence of Aristion, find it necessary to 
deny that Mk, 169-20 is a mere excerpt from the canonical 
gospels and other writings. In this, however, they 
cannot but fail. The borrowing, indeed, is not made 
word for word; in point of fact, however, even the 
smallest departure from the sources admits of explana- 
tion on grounds that are obvious. Verse g is compounded 


j from Jn. 201 21-17 and Lk, 82; zv. 10 f. from Jn. 20:8 


and Lk. 2410 f.; v. 12 reproduces Lk. 2413-32 and v. 134 
Lk. 243335. ‘That the eleven did not believe the disciples 
from Emmaus (z. 134) directly contradicts Lk. 2434 it is 
true; but th’s is easily explicable from the view of the 
author that unbelief was the invariable effect of the 
accounts as to appearances of the risen Jesus—a view 
which (v, 14) he expressly puts into the mouth of Jesus 
himself. Thus it is by no means necessary to postulate 
an independent source; all that is needed is unity in 
the fundamental conception of the matter. 

{c) Zahn (£22. § 52=2 227-240) derives vv. 14-18 from 
Aristion, but declines to do so alike in the case of vv. 
g-13 and in that of 19 f In 14-18 he finds not mere 
compilation but actual narrative, and that without 
dependence on the canonical gospels. In reality, how- 
ever, v.14 simply carries further what is found in Lk. 
242538 Jn. 2027; v.15 is an adaptation of Mt. 2819 to 
Pauline and Catholic phraseology (‘ world’ [xéopos], 
‘preach the gospel" [xyptccew 7d evayyédtor], ‘creature’ 
[xriots]}, and if baptism in the name of the Trinity is 
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not mentioned that becomes very intelligible after Cony- 
beare’s demonstration (ZM7W’, 1901, pp. 275-288 ; cp 
Hibs, Journ. 1, p. 96 f-) that even Eusebius down to 325 
A.D. read nothing as to this in Mt. (ep MinistRY, § §¢). 
Verse 16 is the most elaborated dogmatic of the apostolic 
and post-apostolic time (Acts 163: ; MINISTRY, § 26). 
The casting-out of devils in v, 17 rests on Mk. 6713 Mt. 
10: Lk. 91 1017, the speaking with new tongues {7.¢., 
languages of foreign peoples)on Acts 2 1-13(cp SPIRITUAL 
Girts, § 10); ‘they shall take up serpents’ (v. 18) is 
borrowed partly from Acts 28 3-6 and partly from the 
express promise of Jesus in Lk. 1019; the gift of healing 
of diseases by laying-on of hands from Acts 288. With- 
out limitation to the method by imposition of hands such 
a gift is already bestowed upon the apostles in Mt. 101 
Lk. 91, and is exercised by them in Mk. 613 Lk. 96. 


The drinking of deadly poison with impunity is the only thing 
for which we have to look outside of the NT canon; but here 
it is net Aristion that we encounter but the daughters of Philip, 
from whom Papias claims to have heard of such a thing in the 
case of Justus Barsabas (cp Puinip, § 42). To say the least, 
then, vv. 17,4 are quite as much a mere cataloguing abstract as 
vy. g-13 are. Nor is the situation changed by the addition after 
zv. 14 which Jerome quotes in one place from Greek MSS: ‘And 
they i Ses ag saying: this age of iniquity and unbelief is 
under Satan, who by [his] impure spirits does not suffer the 
true virtue of God to be apprehended; wherefore now reveal 
thy justice’ (et illi satisfaciebant [made amends, here meaning: 
apologised} dicentes : saeculum istud iniquitatis et incredulitatis 
sub Satana est, qui non sinit per immundos spiritus veram dei 
apprehendi virtutem ; idcirco jam nunc revela justitiam tuam).) 
It is very easily explained as being a gloss.2 


{@) The conclusion of Mk. betrays no acquaintance 
with Jn. 21 or the Gospel of Peter; on the other hand 
we cannot say with confidence that the author had 
occasion to use them even had he known them, In the 
Gospel of Peter (27} the disciples are spoken of as in 
Mk, 1610 as ‘mourning and weeping’ (zev@obvres xat 
xXalovres). But this collocation of words is quite 
current (Lk. 625 Jas.49 Rev.181r1519), and the idea 
conveyed was an obvious one both from the situation 
itself and also as fulfilment of the prophecy in Jn. 1620, 
and thus is no proof of literary dependence. 

(e) There is thus no particular reason why we 
should assign to a personal disciple of Jesus such as 
«\ristion the authorship of so meagre an excerpt as 
Mk. 169-20 from which absolutely nothing new is to be 
learned, 


A marginal gloss—comparatively late it may be—in an Oxford 
MS. of Rufinus speaks of the story about Justus Barsabas in 
Eus. 7£ iii, 39 9 (see above, c) as a communication from Aristion 
(Expos. 1893, 4, p. 246). Should this happen to rest upon older 
tradition, 1t conceivably may have been what furnished the 
occasion for attributing to Aristion first the allusion to the same 
thing in Mk, 1618 and afterwards erroneously the whole passage 
VU. 9-20. 

(/) Neither is there much greater probability in the conjecture 
of Resch (7° x. 2 450-456) that in Conybeare’s Armenian Manu- 
script by the presbyter Ariston is meant the Jewish Christian 
Ariston of Pella in Pera, to whom the Dialogue between Jason 
and Papiscus is attributed. There is absolutely nothing specific. 
ally Jewish-Christian in the conclusion of Mk. (see above, 4, c), 
The other part of Resch's hypothesis—that it was this Ariston 
who at the same time gathered together the four gospels into 
one whole-—is quite inadmissible. Resch is able to make out a 
S Lik iepeicreee character for this grouping only insomuch as 

lt. is assigned the first place. 

Even apart, however, from the question about Ariston and 
Aristion the attempt to bring into close connection the composi- 
tion of Mk. 169-20 and the grouping of the four gospels as sole 
¢anonical sources for the life of Jesus must be given up. 


If, however, there be even merely an element of truth 


I Jer, contr. Pelag. 2153 ed. Vallarsi, 2758 7 Zahn (Gesch. 
&. NT lichen Kanons, 2935-938; Einé. § 52, n. 7) defends the 
reading ‘sub Satana . . . qut’ given above; the usual reading 
is ‘substantia . . . qua.’ 

2 Van Kasteren (Rev. 5161, internat., 1902, pp. 240-235) seeks 
to defend the authenticity of this appendix. ER maintains, be- 
sides, that the whole passage (16 9-20) has been used in Hermas, 
Sim, ix. 262, and even in Heb, 11-4 23-5. These arguments 
are missing in Burgon, Last Twelve Verses of Mh. (1871), and 
tightly. They rest only on vague resemblances which would be 
quite as capable of supporting the posteriority as the priority of 
Mk. 16 9-20, if they necessarily implied literary acquaintance. 
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in the theory that the genuine conclusion of Mk. was 
removed on account of its inconsistency 


Peeves with the other gospels, we are led to the 
of Mk conjecture that what it stated must have 


been all the more original in proportion 
as the others are recent. 

(2) Harnack and Rohrbach suppose that the lost 
conclusion was what lay at the foundation of the Gospel 
of Peter and Jn. 21, 

What is said, they think, was to the effect that as the women 
said nothing about what had occurred at the sepulchre (168) the 
disciples went to Galilee—not at the command of Jesus but (as 
in the Gospel of Peter) of their own motion and in deep depres- 
sion. Here Jesus appeared toa group of them by the lake as 
they were fishing (so far the Gospel of Peter) and rehabilitated 
Peter who had , ea overwhelmed with a sense of his guilt in 
denying Jesus (cp Jn. 2125-17). The saying of Jesus, on the 
other hand, about the beloved disciple (20-24) is an addition of 
the author of Jn, 21. Apart from that saying Jn. 21 describes 
the first appearance of the risen Jesus, which ts given as the 
third appearance (21 14) only in order to bring Lk, and Jn. into 
agreement, Rohrbach seeks to discover in the genuine con- 
clusion of Mk. also an appearance of Jesus to the eleven, and 
brings into connection with this the fragment in Ignatius spoken 
of above (§ 4¢) which Rohrbach would fain detach from the 


Cespel of the Hebrews and claim for the genuine conclusion of 


(4) Of such hypotheses we may admit everything that 
can be based upon Mk.167. Even if the women, as 
we read in v. 8, kept silence as to the injunction of the 
angel, it still remains the fact that, according to the view 
of the author, it was the divine will that ‘the disciples 
and Peter’ should go to Galilee and there see the risen 
Jesus. That the disciples should have fulfilled this in- 
junction without being acquainted with it is explained 
in the Gospel of Peter by the fact that the festival 
had come to an end; according to GOSPELS, § 1382, 
there is a quite different explanation. In any case it 
is clear that it cannot have been Mk.'s intention to 
close his gospel at 168; he must have treated also the 
Galilzean events for which he had prepared his readers. 
From the remarkable order ‘his disciples and Peter’ 
we must not conclude that an appearance to the disciples 
was first related and then one to Peter; for it is not 
said that his disciples and Peter will see him, but ‘ Ze// 
his disciples and Peter.” All we can conjecture with 
any confidence is that Peter in some way or other played 
a special part in the lost narrative, 

{c) What we find in Harnack and Rohrbach going 
beyond this is quite untenable. That the Gospel of 
Peter and Jn. 21 have no common source, results at the 
outset from the fact that the names of the apostles on 
the shore of the lake are not the same (cp § 54, .) 
That Jn. 21 originally was a description of the first 
appearance of the risen Jesus, is in itself not impossible ; 
but there is nothing that directly indicates it, 

The reserve of the disciples, in particular (21 12), in virtue of 
which none of them durst ask the Lord who he was, would be 
appropriate, not only at the first, but at any appearance. In 
the consummately delicate manner in which it is referred to in 
vy. 15-17, Peter's denial could have been alluded to at any other 
appearance besides the first, if the situation presented occasion 
for it; and a rehabilitation of Peter which one cannot help 
expecting at the first appearance, need not have carried with it, 
in the first instance, more than his restoration to grace, not his 
investiture with the office of leader of the church (cp § 37¢). 
This installation of Peter, however, is explained much more 
readily by reference to a later ecclesiastical situation. The 
Fourth Gospel at its first publication had met with opposition, 
and in the circles in which it had arisen it was perceived that it 
would fail te meet with ecclesiastical recognition if the great 
prominence given to the beloved disciple and the comparative 
depreciation of Peter, which run through the entire book (see 
Stmon PETER, § 22), were to be continued. It was determined, 
therefore, to recognise in an appendix the authority of Peter to 
some extent (Ministry, § 36@). If this be so, however, the 
words about the abiding importance of the beloved disciple 
(21 20-24), as also about the death of Peter (21 18,4), which would 
certainly be inappropriate at a first appearance, will be integral 
parts, not merely inorganically attached additions. Yet once 
more, the thought that Jesus instituted a substitute for the 
Last Supper (in 21 13 the reminiscence of this is quite manifest) 
is not appropriate toa first appearance of Jesus, but must be 
regarded as the result of after reflection (see § 29 c). 

(¢@) Harnack and Rohrbach become very specially 
involved in obscurities when they maintain that the 
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genuine conclusion of Mk, with its first appearance of 
Jesus was at the same time in agreement with the 
account in xt Cor.155, and with that in Lk. 2434, 
according to which Jesus appeared to Peter. The 
expression of Paul, and in like manner that of Lk., 
unquestionably mean: to Peter alone. That, however, 
is exactly what Jn. 21 does not say, nor yet in all 
probability did the Gospel of Peter. 


In Jn. 217 not only is Peter not the only one to recognise 
Jesus: he is not even the first ; the first is the beloved disciple. 

ohrbach has recourse to the conjecture that, in the genuine 
conclusion of Mk., at the decisive scene, the recognition of as 
and the word of restitution, the other disciples apart from Peter 
were either, like the disciples at Emmaus whose ‘eyes were 
holden ’ (Lk. 24 16), prevented by divine arrangement from recog- 
nising Jesus, or were not present at al}, and that this scene was 
followed by another separate appearance to the eleven (above, 
a). Harnack, to judge by his silence, does not accept this, but 
in doing so leaves it all the more unclear how far the appear- 
ance to several disciples is to be held the same as an appearance 
to Peter (alone), 


(e} If such an appearance cannot be assumed to have 
been contained in the lost conclusion of Mk. with cer- 
tainty, the attempt must also be abandoned to invest 
the passage with the nimbus which would attach to it if 
it had really contained the full narrative of what Paul 
and Lk. (2434) dismiss with a single word as the earliest 
of the occurrences after the resurrection of Jesus. The 
lost conclusion in question may have been relatively 
more original than the canonical and extra-canonical 
accounts which have come down to us; but we cannot 
safely venture to regard it as having been absolutely the 
first. 

If now it has been made out that the extra-canonical 
accounts contain nothing of any consequence which 

canonical-—except 
10. 1 Cor. 151-1: goes Patina the ee ‘ab ge ~e si 
in itself (ultimately) the existence of an interva 
considered of more than eight days between the 
"resurrection of Jesus and his first 
appearance (§ 5¢)—and that the canonical gospels 
are at irreconcilable variance with each other, we have 
finally to turn to the narrative of Paul. It has fared 
badly. Reimarus and Lessing completely ignored it. 
The entire body of conservative theology denies it any 
decisive importance, and the most advanced critical 
theology in rejecting ali the Pauline epistles of course 
rejects this also. It is very striking to observe, how- 
ever, how slight are the objections that can be brought 
against it. Let us take, in the first place, those which 
are urged against the account in itself considered. 

(a) Steck (Galater-b7., 1888, pp. 180-191) finds at the very 
outset that the word ‘make known’ (yrwpigw: 1 Cor, 151) 
shows the writer to have been aware that he was making a 
statement which, at the time of his making it (according to 
Steck, in the 2nd cent.), was new. The answer is simple; a 
writer can surely quite easily say of a thing already known 
‘IT make known unto you,’ if he wishes te call attention to it as 
something very weighty, or desires gently to reproach or rebuke 
his readers for not having kept it in mind. The remark holds 
good here as well as in 123 Gal. Lir. P 

(4) According to 1511 what precedes is given out alike by 
Paul and by the original apostles. Steck holds it to be 
artificially composed to suit such a purpose ; the twelve would 
represent the narrower circle of disciples destined for the 
mission to the Jews; the soo that wider circle, hinted at in 
Lk. 101, for the mission to the Gentiles, In this case, however, 
we are constrained to ask why the author, who according to 
Steck had full scope for his fancy, should have chosen the 
number 500, not zo? And why does he cite James (surely a 
Jewish Christian 5 after, not before, the alleged representatives 
of the Gentile mission, and afterwards, over and above, ‘all the 
apostles,’ whom no one can assert to have belonged distinctly 
to the Jewish-Christian or to the Gentile-Christian circle? 

(c) Whether the original apostles included in their preaching 
also this, that Jesus had appeared to Paul, may be regarded as 
questionable in view of their strained relations with Paul. At 
an eavlier date, however, when the churches of Judza glorified 
God in Paul (Gal. 1234) they certainly proclaimed it, since the 
conversion of this most zealous opponent of Christianity cannot 
but have seemed to them to be the greatest triumph of the new 
religion. Accordingly, Paul might very well assume that they 
were still doing so. Yet it must not by any means be positively 
affirmed that he says so; for from 1 Cor.156 onwards the 
verbs no longer depend, as in 7. 3-5, on ‘how that’ (am); the 
sentences are al! independent propositions. Otherwise we 
should be compelled to go so far as to say that Paul describes 
the contents of wv, 8 also—that is, the appearance of Jesus to 
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himself—as something which according to v, 3 he has received 
(mapéAaBov). Steck does not shrink from drawing this infer- 
ence. In doing so, however, he does the writer an injustice. 
For when the writer wrote #, 3, his intention was to set forth 
what he had received ; but he was surely not thereby precluded 
from adding something of the same kind with regard to himself, 
of which the readers would be able to see for themselves that he 
had not ‘received’ it. In like manner also he must not be 
debarred from saying in v.11, by way of résumé, that he and 
the original apostles preach in the manner stated in the pre- 
ceding context, although certainly v9, perhaps also v. 8, 
do not form part of the preaching of the original apostles. 

(@) Van Manen (Paxdus, 3, 1896, pp. 67-71) finds 1&1-r1r out 
of agreement with vz. 12-58; for in the former passage the hope 
of a future resurrection of the body is made to depend upon the 
fact of the resurrection of Jesus, whilst in the latter it is held 
upon quite different grounds into which this fact does not enter. 
It must be noted, however, that if a thing rests upon more 
grounds than one, it is quite fitting that these should he set 
orth separately. Besides, in point of fact, the resurrection of 
Jesus is returned to in v. zo as having a bearing upon the 
argument. 

(e) Another point made by Van Manen is that ‘was seen’ 
($6) is repeated inv. 6, but notin v. 54. That, however, really 
proves nothing against either the genuineness or the unity of 
the section. The addition in v. 6 ‘of whom the greater part 
remain until now, but some are fallen asleep’ is found by Van 
Manen too copious in style after the curt expressions in w. 3-5 ; 
and, moreover, he considers it to be brought in too late, since, if 
such an observation were to be made with reference to the 500, 
it ought also to have been mentioned with regard to the 12, 
whether they were still alive or not. But here again it may be 
replied that the Corinthians either knew or could have informed 
themselves as to the twelve, whilst the case was different with 
the 500. As for ‘all the apostles‘ (rots awogrdAog téocv) in 
v. 7, to which Van Manen takes particular exception on the 

ound that they are identical with the ‘Peter and the twelve’ 
in v. 5, our reply must simply be that this is not the case; see 
Ministry, § 17. 

(/) Paul's designation of himself (159) as the least of the 
apostles, is regarded by Van Manen as not in agreement with 
his claim to apostolic rank and authority (11416911116), Yet 
a solution of the apparent contradiction can be found in 1510: 
‘not I, but the grace of God.’ Besides, the slight against Paul 
would be unintelligible on the part of an admirer of his in the 
second century; it is intelligible only in the mouth of Paul 
himself, who elsewhere also shows himself as ready to humble 
himself in the sight of God as he is disinclined to do so before 
men. 

(g) A further argument of Van Manen (p. 126) is that in 
158-10 the life of the apostle is looked back upon as already 
completed. Yet Paul might also look back upon his life so far 
as completed and say quite fairly, as he does say; ‘I laboured 
more abundantly than they ail.’ 

(”) In particular, no difficulty ought to be caused by 
the words: ‘last of all he appeared to me also.’ Paul 
could quite well have been aware that since the appear- 
ance of Jesus made to himself, no other had been 
reported. But of those which he himself, according 
to 2 Cor. 121-4 46, afterwards lived to experience, none 
approached to that of Damascus in fundamental import- 
ance; thus he had all the more occasion to close his 
series with it, because his first vision of the risen Jesus 
may itself have occurred a considerable time after the 
other appearances (§ 36 [/]}), and importance attached 
to the number of distinct persons who had seen visions, 
rather than to the number of visions such persons 
had had. 

For the rest, Brandt (414_4) gives up as un-Pauline only one 
expression : ‘as unto the one born out of due season’ (doepel 
10 éxtpduart), which he considers to have been borrowed by a 
glossator from the Valentinian gnosis (cp Straatman, Av?, Stud. 
overt Cor., vol. 2, Groningen, 1865, pp. 196-204). Yet no stringent 
necessity for this is apparent. It is true that the expression 
(Exzpwya) does not literally fit Paul, for it denotes an early birth, 
whereas he could more appropriately have been called a late 
birth. There is some difhculty, therefore, in supposing that 
Paul himself can have actually chosen this expression, To 
meet this difficulty we may perhaps suppose that Paul is taking 
up a phrase which had been used against him by way of 
reproach, because after all it has some applicability to his case. 
This theory would also best explain the definite article (before 
éxrpouare), which is reproduced neither in AV nor in RV (‘one 
born’). 

That x Cor. 151-11 is dependent on the Gospels has 
been pronounced impossible even by Steck, since it 

__, contains appearances of Jesus which 

sash pha ** are not found there. It is only the 

the Gospels. earlier date of x Cor, that Steck dis- 
pe putes. 

{a) Steck regards it as certainly historical that the 
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first. news of the resurrection of Jesus was brought by | 
the women. In the omission of this point from x Cor, 
he finds an artificial touch; the more naive representa-~ 
tion is that of the Gospels. 

Even if it be granted for the moment that the narrative about 
the women at the sepulchre is historical, the attitude of con- 
servative theology itself shows that the priority of the gospels 
by no means follows, for that theology attributes to the 
historical Paul, who wrote his epistles before the gospels were | 
composed, a deliberate silence about the women. If, however, 
the genuineness of the Pauline epistles cannot be effectively j 
disputed from this point of view, the question whether Paul did 
not wish to say anything about the women, or whether he did 
not know about them, remains quite open (cp § 15). 


(6) Steck conjectures further that matters in which 
1 Cor. partially agrces with the Gospels, had been 
drawn by both from a common source. Thus the 
appearance to the 500 is perhaps a modification of the 





original account of what happened at Pentecost. The 
two accounts are, however, totally different. Steck 
resorts to his conjecture, only because he finds the 
application of the vision-hypothesis to the case of 
500 men at once too difficult. As to this see, however, 
§ 36e. 

(¢) The appearance to James in 1 Cor. is considered 
by Steck to be derived from the source of the Gospel 
to the Hebrews, or from that Gospel itself. Here, 
however, the question arises: Which is the more 
original? The bare statement ‘he appeared to James,’ 
or the incredible fable discussed above (§ 42, 4)? In 
fact the question comes up in a still more generat form : 
Which is the more original—the bare narrative of Paul 
as a whole, or that of the Gospels? In itself considered, 
a narrative so brief as that given in 1 Cor.15 could, 
doubtless, be regarded as a later excerpt, as we have 
shown to be the case with Mk, 169-20 (§ 84, c). But 
the distinction in the Mk. appendix is just this, that the 
excerpt is characterised, not by its bareness, but by its 
embodying the most legendary features. Its freedom 
from such features will always speak in favour of the 
priority of Cor. 15, so long as the spuriousness of the 
entire epistle remains unproven. As to this last cp 
GALATIANS, §§ 1-9. Indeed, were one compelled to 
give up the genuineness of the epistle as a whole, it 
would still be necessary to affirm with Brandt (415) 
that the high antiquity of 151-11 {before the Gospels 
had arisen) stands fast quite apart from the question of 
its belonging to 1 Cor, Nor is the question why the 
Gospels, if they are Jater, have passed over so much 
that is given in r Cor. 15 unanswerable (see § 23 ¢}, 

If we may venture to assume the priority of the 
Pauline account to that of the Gospels, the main 
12, Completeness question will be whether or no Paul 

of 1 Cor. 15:-11, omitted any accounts of the resurrec- 

tion of Jesus which were known to 

him. Did we not possess the Gospels, the idea that he 
has done so would never have occurred to any one. 
For Paul nothing less than the truth of Christianity 
rested upon the actuality of the resurrection of Jesus 
(1 Cor. 1514 f. 17-19). Paul himself had once found it 
impossible to believe; he knew, therefore, how strong 
was the inclination to disbelief. All the more carefully, 
therefore, must he have sought to inform himself of 
everything that could be said in its support. During 
his fifteen days’ visit to Peter and James (Gal. 118 /), 
he had the best opportunity to perfect his knowledge on 
the subject in the most authentic manner. In Corinth 
the future resurrection and, along with it, as a logical 
consequence according to the argument of Paul (1 Cor. 
151216), also the resurrection of Jesus was disputed, and 
the entire basis of the Christian church called in 
question. In 15x2-58 Paul presents every possible 
argument wherewith to confute the deniers of the resur- 
rection ; is it in these circumstances conceivable that he 
could have passed over any proofs of the resurrection of 
Jesus, whilst yet holding that resurrection to be the 
first and most important fact wherewith to silence his 
opponents? But indeed his very manner of expressing 
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himself excludes this in the most decisive manner. By 


his careful enumeration with ‘then . next . 
next... then... lastly’ (era... &rara . 
ereira . elra . . . éxxarov; 155-8) he guarantees 


not only chronological order but also completeness. 
The only point which one can venture along with 
Brandt (415) to leave open, is whether Paul here is only 
, Tepeating a fixed number of appearances 
13. 1 Cor.15: which according to 151: he was in the 
number of ‘ ne ee " ae : 
auwearances habit of bringing forward everywhere, in 
PP " agreement with the original apostles, in 


his preaching of the resurrection of Jesus. 

Now it is not inconceivable that from such an enumeration 
this or that appearance to inconspicuous persons, which seemed 
uot to be attested with absolute certainty, or not to be of 
sufficient importance, may have been excluded, just as we find 
that of those received by Paul himself, only the first is related 
(8104). This concession, however, in no way alters the signific- 
ance for Gospel criticism of the Pauline account; for to this 
category of accounts which Paul might conceivably in certain 
circumstances very well have omitted, that to the two disciples 
at Emmaus—a singularly characteristic narrative—assuredly 
does not belong; and still less do the other gospel narratives 
which all of them speak of appearances of Jesus to the most 
prominent pees known to ancient Christianity, and in circum. 
stances of the most significant kind. 


It is not to be denied that Paul only enumerates the 
appearances of Jesus; he does not describe them. It 
will therefore be illegitimate to argue 


cicteetped rad * from his silence that he rejects or knows 
and being nothing of any special circumstances 
touched ? which may have been connected with 


this or that appearance, Still, it does 
not by any means follow that we are at liberty to regard 
such important facts as that Jesus ate, or permitted 
himself to be touched, as matters which Paul knew but 
passed over. They are of such fundamental import- 
ance, and go so far beyond the mere fact of his having 
been seen, that Paul, had he known them, could not 
but have mentioned them, unless he deliberately chose 
to let slip the most important proofs for his contention. 

It is a great mistake to reply that Paul knew that Jesus had 
eaten and been touched, but passed over both as being incon- 
sistent with his doctrine that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God (x Cor. 1550), When this is said, it is rightly 
pe indeed that Paul regarded the risen Christ as 

eing already exalted to heaven (cp § 164). This doctrine, 
however, is one which Paul first elaborated for himself as a 
Christian ; asa Jew he knew no other conception of the resur- 
rection than that which thought of ali forms of life in the future 
world as exactly reproducing those of the present (cp § 17). 
If, accordingly, he had heard from eyewitnesses that Jesus had 
eaten and been touched, this would have fitted in most ex- 
cellently with the idea of the resurrection which he entertained 
at the time of his conversion, and he would have had no 
occasion to construct another in an opposite sense. 1 Cor, 15 50 
accordingly does not pet that Paul knew that Jesus had 
eaten and been touched, but was silent because he did not like 
to think this true; it shows, on the contrary, that he had never 
heard anything of the kind. 


That Paul knew of the empty sepulchre, also, can be 
Maintained only in conjunction with the assumption 
that for particular reasons he kept 


15,1Cor.15 |. ea 
‘ lence regarding it.+ 
and the empty = ‘ 
sepulchre. (a) Most perverse of all would it be 


to seek for such reasons in 1 Cor. 1434. 
Even on the assumption that v2. 336-35 are genuine 
{which, in view of the inconsistency with 115 13 and the 
introduction of 1434 f after 1440 in DEFG, etc., is very 
questionable} the words are directed only against the 
intervention of women in the meeting of the congre- 
gation and merely on grounds of decorum; by no 
Means against the testimony of women as to a matter 


1 Tt is quite illegitimate to find a testimony to the empty 
sepulchte in Paul’s ‘that he hath been raised’ (are eyiyeprat : 
1 Cor. 15 4) on the special ground that he connects the ‘that he 
was seen’ (o71 a6) by means of ‘and’ (xai) and thereby seems 
to indicate that he knows of an independent evidence of the 
resurrection of Jesus apart from the fact of his having been seen. 
If he really knew of any such evidence it was his interest to 
mention it. If, however, the only evidence he had was the fact 
that Jesus had been seen he still was under necessity, from his 
own point of view, to regard the being raised up as a separate 
fact. He would have said less than he believed himself entitled 
to say had he omitted this. 
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of fact, least of all a fact of such importance and one 
with regard to which they alone were in a position to 
give evidence. 

(4) Not less wide of the mark is the other explanation 
of Paul’s silence upon the empty sepulchre, that the 
idea of a reanimation of the dead body did not fit in 
with his theology. If it were indeed the fact that his 
theology was opposed to this, it is nevertheless true 
that this theology of his came into being only after his 
conversion to Christianity. When he first came to 
know of Jesus as risen he was still a Jew and therefore 
conceived of resurrection at all in no other way than 
as reaniniation of the body (§ 17¢). Since, as soon as 
he had become a believer, he certainly held what had 
been imparted to him about Jesus to be a divine 
arrangement, he had no occasion whatever to alter his 
conception. Thus nothing then prevented him from 
believing that the grave was found empty—on the sup- 
position that this was reported to him, And even in 
the wording of 1 Cor. there was no hindrance to his so 
believing. 

That Jesus was buried and that ‘he has been raised’ (x Cor. 
15 4} cannot be affirmed by any one who has not the reanimation 
of the body in mind, It is correct to say that Paul has aban- 
doned the Jewish conception in so far as he figures to himself the 
body of Jesus as being like the dead at the Last Day, who ‘shall 
be raised incorruptible,’ and like the bodies of those who shall 
then be alive and who ‘shall be changed ’ (1 Cor. 15 42-52). The 
risen Jesus therefore was incapable of eating or of being touched 
(see $§ 14, 17¢); on the other hand, if he was to rise from the 
dead his body must needs come forth from the grave, otherwise 
the idea of resurrection would be abandoned. This is the case 
in 2 Cor, 51-8, according to which every individual immediatel: 


on his death passes into a state of glory with Christ ; but it is 
not yet so in 1 Cor. 


(c) Relatively the most reasonable suggestion is that 
Paul is silent regarding the empty sepulchre (though 
acquainted with the fact) because he fears that an 
appeal to the testimony of women will produce an 
unfavourable impression. This, however, is to mis- 
judge Paul. If he knew and believed what was reported 
about the empty grave he must of course have regarded 
the participation of the women as a divine appointment ; 
and just as he refused to be ashamed of the gospel 
although aware that in so many quarters it was regarded 
as mere foolishness {Rom.126 1 Cor.123) so also he 
would have refused to be ashamed of an appointment 
of God whereby women were made the chief witnesses 
to the truth of the resurrection. 

Before proceeding to draw our final conclusions, 
however, from 1 Cor. 15, it will be convenient that we 

-.. should examine the accounts of the 
16. Ascension. | ension. 

(a2) The view which is found in all books of doctrine 
and which underlies the observance of the ecclesiastical 
feast of the ascension, that Jesus was taken up into 
heaven forty days after his resurrection, rests solely 
upon Acts 139 (1331 is not so exact), and thus on a 
datum which did not become known to the compiler of 
Acts till late in life. 


We conjecture it to have been first made plain to the writer 
of Acts by the consideration that the disciples seemed still to be 
in need of much instruction at the hands of Jesus. The sug- 
gestion that the number forty is not to be taken literally 
becomes all the more natural in proportion to the lateness of 
its appearing. Moses passes forty days on Mount Sinai with 

od when receiving the law (Ex. 3428); according to 4 Esd. 
14 23 36 42-49 Ezra spends forty days in dictating afresh the OT 
{which had been lost in the destruction of Jerusalem in 586) and 
seventy books of prophecy, and is thereafter taken up into 
heaven.1 

(4) In his gospel the author of Acts has assigned the 
ascension to a time late in the evening of the day of the 
resurrection (Lk. 24132933 3650/.). 

Brandt (375-377) thinks Lk. cannot really have intended to 
represent Jesus as having ascended at_night and therefore 
supposes the scene with the disciples at Emmaus not to have 
been introduced by the author until after 24 36-53 (appearance 
to the disciples, and ascension) had been written. PY Brandt 


1 According to the Valentinians and Ophites (a. Iren. i. 15 
[3 2] 28 7 [30 14]) Jesus remained on earth for eighteen_months 
after his resurrection; so also Asc. /sa@.916 in the Ethiopic 
text (545 days); according to Pistis Saphira, 1, eleven years. 
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is right we may suppose Lk. thought of the ascension as having 
occurred some hours earlier, The words ‘and was carried up 
into heaven ' (kai dvepépero eis Tov ovpavéy : v. 51) are wanting, 
it is true, in »*D and some Old Latin MSS, But even if the 
shorter form should be the more original, the words ‘he parted 
from them’ (été¢7q an’ abray), which all authorities have 
(D arégrm), would convey the same sense. Without some definite 
departure of Jesus it would be incomprehensible how the 
disciples should have been limited, as we read inv. 52, to prais- 
ing God in the temple without having further intercourse with 
Jesus. It is highly probable that the words ‘and was carried 
up into heaven’ (xai avedépero cis Tov obpaydy) were struck out 
at a very early period by a reader who wished to remove the 
discrepancy with Acts 13-9.1 

(c) In any case the dating of the ascension as having 
happened late on the day of the resurrection is con- 
firmed by Barn. 159: ‘We keep holy the eighth day 
(i.e, Sunday). . . in which also Jesus rose from the 
dead and, after appearing, went up to heaven‘ (&youev 
thy tudpay thy oydény. . . év } xal 6 Incoids avéorn 
é« vexpav Kal pavepwiels dvéBy els avpavovs), as also by 
Mk. 169-20, where the order of the events in Lk. clearly 
lies at the foundation; in all probability also by Jn. 
20 1722, according to which on the morning of the resur- 
rection Jesus is not yet ascended and in the evening 
already imparts the Holy Spirit to the disciples. 

According to 7 39 the Holy Spirit first comes into being after 
jee has been glorified, in other words after his exaltation to 

eaveu where he is encompassed by glory (6éfa). That Jesus 
does not suffer himself to be touched in 2017 is not formally 
contradicted by what is said of the evening of the same day 
(in 2020 he only shows the disciples his wounds); the con- 
tradiction does not emerge till eight days afterwards (2027). 
On the other hand it perfectly fits in with the theory of 7 39 
that the Holy Spirit is called (EV) another comforter (@AAos 
mapaxAnros ; 1416) who cannot come until after Jesus has gone 
away (Jesus must thus be thought of as the first rapdxAnros and 
in point of fact is called wapdxAnros in x Jn. 27, although there 
he is thought of as exalted) and that Jesus will send him forth 
from the father, that is, from heaven (15 26); cp further 167. 

(2) The Fourth Gospel is distinguished from 1k., 
Barn., and Mk, 169-20 by this, that it represents Jesus as 
still continuing to appear on earth after he has ascended. 

When Jesus foretells his coming again in Jn. 1418 it is clear 
from the connection with wv. 16,4 that he means the coming of 
the Holy Spirit, with whom, in fact, according to 7 39, 2 Cor. 
817 he is identical. On the other hand, the manner in which 
the same thought is expressed in 16 16 19 (‘a little while... and 
ye shall see me’) speaks strongly for the view that the appear- 
ances of the risen Jac are intended ; so also perhaps in 14 19 21, 
whilst 14 28 1622 admit both interpretations and perhaps ought 
to receive both, 

{e} The original conception of the ascension has been 
preserved in this, that the appearances of the risen 
Jesus occur after he has been received up into heaven ; 
resurrection and ascension are a single act, Jesus is 
taken up directly from the grave, or from the under- 
world, into heaven.” Any direct proof for this, it is true, 
can hardly be adduced apart from the Gospel of Peter 
{above, § 5 4}; the proof lies in the silence of the NT 
writers as to a special act of ascension, In particular, 
it ought {if known) to have been definitely mentioned 
in 1 Cor. 154-8, since, in point of fact, according to 
Lk., the appearances to Peter and the apostles, etc. 
were made before the ascension, whilst those to Paul on 
the other hand undoubtedly occurred after that event ; 
and yet Paul uses with reference to them all the same 
word ‘was seen’ (6, on which see below, § 17a). 


1 On the apologetic side there is often an inclination to make 
use of the well-known fact that the ancients were in the habit 
of employing for their literary work ready-made papyrus rolls 
of a fixed length, within the limits of which they were wont to 
confine themselves. It is suggested that Lk., through failure 
of his space, may have found himself compelled to report the 
ascension so very briefly and inexactly, that it was possible for 
the impression to arise that he meant to assign it to the 
resurrection day, whereas in reality he meant to place it forty 
days later, and already had the intention of setting this forth 
more precisely in his later work, It may suffice, in answer to 
this, to say that Lk. must have perceived that the paper was 
coming to an end long before the last moment, and cannot have 
been forced, by any such discovery, into giving an account of 
the events which was not in accordance with his knowledge. 

2 The descent into the underworld is originally merely 
another expression for his death and burial. Whether a preach- 
ing of Jesus in the underworld is connected with this (so 
Ministry, § 26) is for our present purpose indifferent. 
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So, also, Rom,8 34, Eph.1lzo (and with reference to the 
followers of Jesus Eph. 25/4) place the sitting at the right hand 
of God immediately after the resurrection, Heb.13 1012 l22 
immediately after the death of Jesus; Eph.49 / places over 
against the descent {xaraByvar) into Hades only the ascent 
(avaByvar) that raises Jesus above all heavens. So also the 
“who brought up’ (aveyayév) of Heb. 1320 means direct 
translation from Hades to Heaven if at least by év atware we 
are to understand ‘with blood,’ which according to 414 620 82 
912 Jesus must offer in the heavenly sanctuary, 1 Pet.319 22 
too, and indeed also Acts2 32-35 Kev.118, admit this sense 
without violence, and equally little is the reader compelled by 
the expression ‘goes before you into Galilee’ (xpodyer dpas sis 
mv ToAcdaiar), Mk. 167=Mt. 287, to assume that Jesus made 
the journey from the sepulchre to Galilee by way of earth; the 

urpose of the expression is simply to convey that Jesus expects 
bis disciples in Galilee in order that he may appear to them 
there, and this he can very well have done from heaven. For 
Mt. this interpretation is directly indicated by the writer's 
closing his book without any ascension ; he must have thought 
of it as inseparably connected with the resurrection. Another 
consideration pointing in the same direction rests on the fact 
that in 2818 Jesus is already able to say that ali authority has 
been given him in heaven and on earth. As regards Mk, we can 
say nothing positive with reference to this point; there is, how- 
ever, not the least probability that his lost conclusion differed 
from Mt. in this respect. In Clem, Rom., Hermas, Polycarp, 
Ignatius we still find no mention of an ascension, nor yet is it 
spoken of in the Didaché (this last, it ought to be added, indeed, 
does not even mention the resurrection). Justin, Irenzus, and 
Tertullian continue to regard both events as two parts of one 
act (see Von Schubert, Comp. des pseudopetrin. Evangelien- 
Jragments, 1893, 136-138); the Apology of Aristides (Syriac in 
Robinson, 7exts and Studies,i.142.7/.; Greek, ibid, 110 4. 20, 
[chap. 15], German in Raabe, TU ix. 13, § 2, end) says similarly 
that after three days he rose again and was taken up into 
heaven.} 


1].—DETERMINATION OF OUTWARD FACTS, 


The original conception of the ascension as set forth 
in the preceding section will supply us directly with 
17. Real some guidance when we proceed to 

t is t th the task of disentangling the real 
ae Soraaane. historical facts regarding the resurrec- 

PP * tion from the multitude of the accounts 
which have come down to us. 

(z) As we do so we must in the first instance take 
Paul's account as our guide. That account is fitted to 
throw light upon the nature of the appearances made 
not only to Paul himself but also to others, for he would 
not have employed the same word ‘was seen’ (6) if 
anything had been known to him by which the appear- 
ance made to himself was distinguished from those 
which others had received. 

(4) Appearances of the risen Jesus did actually occur ; 
that is to say, the followers of Jesus really had the im- 
pression of having seen him. The historian who will 
have it that the alleged appearances are due merely to 
legend or to invention must deny not only the genuine- 
ness of the Pauline Epistles but also the historicity of 
Jesus altogether. The great difference between the 
attestation of the nativity narratives and that of those 
of the resurrection lies in the fact that the earliest accounts 
of the resurrection arose simultaneously with the occur- 
rences to which they relate. 

{c) The idea held regarding the occurrences was that 
Jesus made his appearances from heaven (§ 16, €). He 
thus had the nature of a heavenly being. Broadly 
speaking, the angels were the most familiar type of this 
order of being—-the angels who can show themselves 
anywhere and again disappear. 

(dz) It was thought, as matter of course, that after 
each appearance Jesus returned into heaven. So 
regarded, each appearance ended with an ascension. 

1 The order in x Tim. 316 where ‘was received up in glory’ 
(dved4bOy ev Sdéy) comes after ‘was preached to the nations, 
was believed on in the world’ (éxnpux6y év eOveccy, Emory ev 
xéopw), accords with no known cr conceivable position of the 
ascension. May we hazard the conjecture that the author 
perhaps placed it at the close of his enumeration simply in 
order to close with a concrete fact rather than a somewhat 
vague and indeterminate proposition, and so make a better 
ending for his poetical piece, and that in doing so he followed 
perhaps some such train of ideas as that in Mk. 16 rs f rg, only 
giving it a somewhat different turn: the command of Jesus that 


his disciples should preach him and believe in him was fulfilled 
and he was raised up to heaven? 
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Precisely for this reason, however, it is not permissible 
to suppose that any single ascension once and for all 
was ever observed ; on such a supposition Jesus would 
still have remained a denizen of earth after the appear- 
ances preceding the final one, 

(e} ‘That the risen Jesus ate or was touched was never 
observed. Not only does Paul say nothing of any 
such occurrence ; the thing would also be contrary to 
the nature of a being appearing from heaven. Flesh 
and bones, which are attributed to Jesus in Lk, 2439, 
assuredly he had not; he really made his appearances, 
although it is expressly denied in the verse just cited, 
as spirit (wvedua) in the sense in which the angels are 
spirits (wvevuara : Heb. 114). On this point the Jewish 
Christians most certainly agreed with Paul (§ 15 4) so 
far as the person of Jesus was concerned. 

It is indeed the case that in Jewish-Christian circles there was 
current a conception of a resurrection with a new earthly body, 
in accordance with which Jesus was taken to be the risen Baptist, 
or Elijah (Mk. 614-16). This, however, was not the only con- 
ception by which Christians were influenced. On the contrary, 
from Jesus himself they had received the idea that in the resurrec- 
tion men shall be as the angels of God (Mk. 1225 and {I}. And if 
there was any case in which more than in another they had 
occasion to apply this exalted conception, it would be in that of 
the body of their risen Lord. They knew indeed his prediction 
that one day he would come again on the clouds of heaven 
(GosrELs, § 145L/)).. For them also, as for Paul (1 Cor, 15 20), 
Jesus was the first-fruits of them that sleep ; with his resurrection, 
accordingly, a new era began. Not only so; it is extremely 
probable that the ‘similitudes’ of the Book of Enoch (chaps. 
87-71 ; cp APocaLypTic, § 30) are pre-Christian: and there an 
existence in heaven is attributed to the Messiah and Dan.7 13 
explained as referring to him.1_ The original apostles may very 
well have had knowledge of this, even without having ever read 
the book. There is, therefore, not the slightest difficulty in 
attributing to them the conception of the resurrection body of 
Jesus which Paul himself had and imputed to them. It is only 
with regard to the future resurrection of all mankind that Paul 
parts company with them, in so far as he thinks of the resurrec- 
tion body of believers as being as heavenly and free from flesh 
and blood as was the resurrection body of Jesus (2 Cor. 15 44-53), 
a consequence drawn neither by the Jewish Christians nor yet 
by the later Gentile Christians who taught the resurrection of 
the flesh (syazbolun: Romanumt, see MINISTRY, § 27, n., and, 
later, systbolum apastolicum ; Hermas, Sint. v.72; Justin, Diad. 
80, end; 2 Clem. Rom. 91 145, etc., and already 1 Clem. 26 3). 
That the Pharisaic, and accordingly also the primitive Christian, 
expectation looked for a reanimation of the body appears in such 
passages as 2 Mace. 710 1446 Mt. 27 52 Acts 231 Rev. 2013. 
Josephus also states this correctly in Ast. xviii. 13, § 14, B/ iit. 
85, § 3745 it is only in 4/ i. 814, § 163, that by the expression 
‘remove into another body’ (nerafatver ets Erepov gaa) he has 
Hellenised the conception and thereby misled his readers. 


(/) On the other hand, it is fully to be believed that 
men had the impression that they saw in full reality 
(below, § 34 4, c, d} the wounds which Jesus had received 
on the cross, or perhaps even perceived that he showed 
them. The form which men beheld must of course show 
the most complete resemblance to that which Jesus bore 
upon earth, and to this, after the crucifixion, the wounds 
{not, however, the wound in the side, the spear-thrust 
being unhistorical, see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 23 ¢) 
necessarily belonged. As the form of the risen Jesus 
at the same time appeared in heavenly splendour and 
created the certainty that Jesus had vanquished death 
and laid aside everything that was earthly, there remains 
a possibility that in the case of many to whom he appeared 
attention was not fixed upon his wounds. It is particu- 
larly easy to suppose this in the case of Paul. 

(g) From the nature of the appearances as described, 
it is further quite possible that they occurred even when 
the witnesses found themselves, as in Jn. 2019 26, shut 
in with closed doors, or that, as we read in Mk. 1614 19, 
Jesus was taken up into heaven direct from the apart- 
ment. Even if one entertains doubts as to whether the 
authors cited had enough certain information to enable 
them to say that this actually was so in the cases which 
they give, it still has to be acknowledged that the state- 
ment is not inconsistent with the nature of the appear- 
ances, 

On the other hand, there is to be drawn from the 


1 Muirhead, Times of Christ (1898), pp. 140-1503 Schmiedel, 
Prot. Monatshefte, 1898, pp. 255-257 } 1901, P. 330.4 
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various accounts one deduction which goes very deep: 
18. No words joe were heard from the risen 
heard. words might appear not to be excluded 
by the simple ‘was seen’ (@@6y} of Paul. It is to be 
noted, however, that where Paul speaks of having 
received messages from heaven, he expressly specifies 
‘revelations’ (droxahvwers) as well as ‘visions’ (drraciai: 
2 Cor. 121-4), and where the distinction is employed it 
is clear that spoken words come under the former not 
the latter category. 

(4) As against this, appeal will doubtless be made to 
the reports in Acts as to the appearances of Jesus to 
Paul on the journey to Damascus. Not successfully, 
however; they contradict one another so violently 
(see AcTs, § 2) that it is difficult to imagine how it 
could ever have been possible for an author to take them 
up into his book in their present forms, not to speak of 
the impossibility of accepting them in points where they 
are unsupported by the epistles of Paul. [In these 
epistles, there is not the slightest countenance for the 
belief that Paul heard words, although he had the 
strongest motives for referring to them had he been 
in a position todo so. It is on the appearance on the 
journey to Damascus that he bases his claim. to have 
been called to the apostolate by Jesus himself. The 
claim was hotly denied by his opponents: it was to his 
interest, therefore, to bring forward everything that could 
validly be adduced in its support. In pressing it (r Cor. 
91, ‘Am I not an apostle?’) he assuredly would not 
have stopped short at the question, ‘Have I not seen 
Jesus our Lord?’ had he been in a position to go on 
and ask, ‘ Has he not himself named me his apostle?’ 
with such words engraven on his memory as those we 
read in Acts96 22z0 or {above all) 2616-18. The 
analogy of the angelic appearances cited above (§ 17 ¢} 
thus no longer holds good. Words are heard from 
angels ; no words were heard from Jesus. 

(c) What holds good of the appearance to Paul is true 
also (see § 17 a) of the others of which we read. If, too, 
we apply a searching examination to the words which 
have been reported, it is precisely the most characteristic 
of them that we shall find ourselves most irresistibly con- 
strained to abandon. The request for food and the 
invitation to touch the wounds of the crucified Jesus 
(Lk. 2439 41 Jn. 2027) are, as we have seen in § 17¢, 
inadmissible. So also, as has been seen in § x6¢, the 
saying, Iam not yet ascended unto the Father (2017). 
The power to forgive sins or to declare them unforgiven 
(2023) belongs to God alone, and cannot be handed 
over by Jesus to his disciples (see MINISTRY, § 4). The 
doctrine that the passion of Jesus was necessary in virtue 
of a divine appointment is invariably brought forward 
by Paul as the gospel that had been made manifest to 
himself alone and must be laboriously maintained in the 
face of its gainsayers ; how triumphantly would he not 
have been able to meet them had he only heard the least 
suggestion that the men of the primitive church had 
heard the same doctrine from the mouth of Jesus himself 
in the manner recorded in Lk. 2425-27 44-46! Once 
more, how could the original apostles have been able to 
call themselves disciples of Jesus if, after having been 
sent out by him as missionaries to the Gentiles (Lk. 
22477. Mk. 1616 and the canonical text of Mt. 28 r9}, 
they actually made it a stipulation at the council of 
Jerusalem (Gal. 29} that their activity was to be confined 
within the limits of Israel? As for the text of Mt. 2819 
on baptism and the trinitarian formula, see MINISTRY, 
§ 5¢, cp Hzss, Journ., Oct. 1902, pp. 102-108; and 
on Jn. 2125-22 see above, § gc. 5 

: An equally important point is that 

a eee the first appearances happened in 
the first Galilee. The most convincing reasons 
for this conclusion have already been 

appearances. —mmarised under GOSPELS (§ 138 a}. 
(a) In addition to what is said there special emphasis 
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{a) At first sight the hearing of | 








may be laid on the fact that there is no gospel in which 
appearances to men (not women) are reported as having 
been made both in Galilee and in Jerusalem ; for Jn. 21 
is an appendix by another hand. 

It is only Mt. that, besides the appearance to the disciples in 
Galilee, knows of that made to the women on the rett#n from 
the sepulchre (289); this, however, will be regarded by very 
many as unhistorical, being absent from Mk. (which neverthe- 
less 1s in this section so closely followed by Mt.} and containing 
nothing more than a repetition of the injunction already given 
by the angel to the women, to bid the disciples repair to Galilee, 
In any case the appearance comes from a separate source. If 
we leave Mt. 289 £ out of account it becomes perfectly clear that 
no one gospel from the first reported appearances of the risen 
Jesus in Galilee as well as in ferscslem: The gospels in fact 
fall exactly into two classes: Mk., Mt. and the Gospel of Peter 
ate for Galilee; Lk., Ju., and Mk. 169-20 for Jerusalem, and 
the Gospel of the Hebrews also does not indicate in any way 
that it looks for James and Peter and Peter's companions else- 
where than in the place where it finds the servant of the high 
priest (see above, § 44, 4), viz, in Jerusalem, It is only after- 
wards that the writer of Jn. 21 sees fit to change this ‘either, or’ 
into a ‘ both, and’; soalso Mt., but without admitting an appear- 
ance to any male disciples in Jerusalem, 

If, however, Galilee and Jerusalem were at first 
mutually exclusive, both cannot rest upon equally valid 
tradition ; there must have been some reason why the 
one locality was changed for the other. 

(4) Such a reason for transferring the appearances 
from Galilee to Jerusalem has been indicated in GosPELS 
(§ 138a). Its force becomes all the greater when it is 
realised how small has been the success of even the most 
distinguished critics in attempting to make out the 
opposite. 

All that Loofs (see below, § 39} has to say is (p. 25), ‘Those 
narrators who represent the whole life of Jesus, with the ex- 
ception of the last eight days, as having been passed in Galilee, 
may have transferred to Galilee also the appearances of the risen 
Jesus, with regard to which they were very defectively informed ; 
they may have done so all the more easily because the first 
persons of whom they had occasion to speak in connection with 
the resurrection were women from Galilee.” The question at 
once presents itself: What has the circumstance that they be- 
longed to Galilee to do with the present matter? They were in 
point of fact in Jerusalem. What is the relevancy of the observa- 
tion that the activity of Jesus, apart from the last eight days, 
had been wholly in Galilee? His grave at any rate was in 
Jerusalem, and his disciples were also there, according to the 
testimony of Mk., Mt., and the Gospel of Peter, at least. That 
the present writer holds the statement as to the presence of the 
disciples at Jerusalem to be unhistorical does nat affect the argu- 
ment; for the point is that Loofs regards precisely that state- 
ment as historical. It is all the more necessary to ask: How 
does Loofs know that Mk. and Mt. were very defectively informed 
with regard to the appearances of the risen Jesus? 


If this was indeed so, if Mk. and Mt. had to fall back 
on their own powers of conjecture, where else were they 
to look for appearances if not in Jerusalem where the 
grave, the women, and the disciples were? Thus the 
tradition which induced them to place the appearances 
in Galilee must have been one of very great stability. 


B. Weiss (to pass over other names), in the interests of the 
Jerusalem tradition, doubts the historicity of the statement thar 
the women received from the angel the injunction to bid the 
disciples proceed to Galilee, especially as this injunction is 
merely a reminiscence of Jesus words in Gethsemane, that after 
he rose from the dead he would go before the disciples to Galilee 
(Mi. 14238), So Leben Jesul)2 90 {ET 8 393). On p. 596 (ET 
3994), however, Weiss says that that command of the angel to the 
women (to direct the disciples to go to Galilee) is only a reminis- 
cence of the command of the same character which the risen 
Jesus himself lays upon Mary Magdalene, according to Mt. 2894 
(where, according to Weiss, only the second Mary is errone- 
ously conjoined with Mary Magdalene rightly mentioned by the 
eye-witness John [201 11-18]}. Thus what Weiss holds to be 
an error (the command to bid the disciples go to Galilee) must 
be held Gf the Jerusalem tradition is to be maintained) to have 
got itself clothed in a_very remarkable form: not only as an 
angelic word (Mt. 287 Mk. 167) but also as a word of the risen 
Lord himself (Mt. 2810), in the account of an appearance that 
is guaranteed by an eye-witness. 

{¢) In reality the error lies in quite another direction : 
in making Jesus appear at the sepulchre to the women, 
or Mary Magdalene, as the case may be. On the 
account in Mt. see above {a). That of Jn., however, 
is open to just as serious objections, for its chief saying, 
‘I am not yet ascended unto the Father,’ rests on a 
theory of the nature of the Holy Ghost that is peculiar 
to the Fourth Gospel (§ 16, c). If, however, Ju.'s 
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account can lay no claim to authenticity we may be all 
the surer that it is a transformation of the account of 
Mt. Of its being so there are, moreover, several 
indications. In Jn., as in Mt., one of Jesus’ sayings is 
only a repetition of a word of the angels: ‘Woman, 
why Weepest thou?’ A reminiscence of the fact that 
when the women met Jesus they had in Mt. already 
retired from the sepulchre may perhaps be recognised in 
‘she turned herself back’ (€orpdgy els 7a drrigw) in Jn. 
2014. Only one woman appearing at the grave in Jn. 
is perhaps to be explained by the observation that the 
recognition-scene becomes more dramatic when Jesus 
has no need to utter more than a single word; ‘ Mary,’ 
Cp, further, § 25, ¢. 

(¢) In 1Cor.15 Paul mentions no place. The 
enumeration he gives would not preclude the reader from 
supposing that the various appearances had occurred 
in quite different places—for example, most of them in 
Galilee, even if that to James were to be thought of as 
having been made in Jerusalem. It is, however, quite 
improbable that James was in Jerusalem again so soon 
{see Ministry, § 214), or that he should have ex- 
perienced the appearance of the risen Jesus at so late 
a time that it might nevertheless be supposed that 
James had already removed to Jerusalem (see below, 
§ 36 (7). 

‘The sealing and watching of the sepulchre (Mt. 27 62-66 
284 11-15) is now very generally given up even by those 

scholars who still hold by the resurrec- 
20. Watch at tion narratives as a whole: (2) As 


sepulchre ead . : 
hi . ly pointed out above (§ 2a), in 
torical. Mk. it is not only, as in Lk, and Jn., 
absent; it is absolutely excluded by the women's 


question: they have no apprehensions about the 
watch, only about the stone. (4) Again, it is ex- 
ceedingly improbable that the Jews remembered any 
prophecy of Jesus that he was to rise again in three 
days (Mt. 2763). According to the Gospels Jesus made 
prophecies of the kind only to the innermost circle of 
his disciples (Mk. 827 31 930. 1032-34 and ||). Indeed 
in Mk. and Lk. not even the women remember the 
prophecy, otherwise they would not have set out to 
anoint the body. (c) Again, the explanation which the 
high priests and elders suggest, according to Mt. 2813, 
is untenable ; for if the soldiers were asleep at the time 
they could not testify that the disciples stole the body. 
(2) Not less unlikely is the supposition that the Jewish 
authorities actually believed the account of the soldiers 
regarding the fact of the resurrection of Jesus. Surely 
the consequence must have been, as with Paul at a later 
date, their conversion to the faith of Jesus. If, on the 
other hand, they remained unmoved, they must also 
have believed that, however perplexing it might at first 
sight appear, the affair was capable of explanation other- 
wise than by the resurrection of Jesus, and must have 
moved Pilate to institute a strict inquiry into the conduct 
of the soldiers, rather than have sought to bribe the 
soldiers. (e) Above all, the soldiers could not have 
accepted a bribe, least of all if they had nothing better to 
say by way of ostensible defence than that they had fallen 
asleep. For this the penalty was death. According to 
Acts 1219 we actually find Agrippa I. putting to death the 
soldiers who had allowed Peter to escape from prison, 
and this is conclusive as to the nature of military respon- 
sibilities, even if in point of fact the liberation of Peter was 
brought about through no fault of his keepers (cp SIMON 
PEER, § 3. ¢). Roman soldiers knew only too well the 
strictness with which discipline was administered, and 
the promise of the Jewish authorities to obtain immunity 
for them from Pilate, if needful (Mt, 2814), would have 
made no impression on them. {/} The best criticism 
on this whole feature of the narrative is the simple fact 
that the Gospel of Peter, which unquestionably is later 
than Mt., avoids it altogether and concludes quite differ- 
ently (above, § 5 a}. 

That Jesus was buried in a usual way, not—as is con- 
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jectured by Volkmar ( Religion Jesu, 77 f. 257-259 [1857], 
Die Evangelien [1870]= Marcus u. 


pale die Synopse [1876], 603} on the basis 
historical. of Is, 539 2216-18 Rev. 118 f—left un- 


buried, or at most cast into a hole and 
covered with some earth, is established by 1 Cor, 154 (cp 
Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nazara, 3525-527, ET 6 271-274}. 
But the accounts of the empty sepulchre are none of 
them admissible. As to this the leading points have 
already been summarised in GOSPELS (§138¢ “). Some 
further considerations may be added. 

(2) The three points from which we have to start are 
the silence of Paul (as of the entire NT apart from 
the Gospels; see, especially, Acts 229-32)—a silence 
which would be wholly inexplicable were the story true 
{§ r5); next, the statement in Mk. 168 that the women 
said nothing of their experiences at the sepulchre—a 
statement which has to be understood in the sense that 
Mk. was the first to be in a position to publish the facts ; 
in other words, that the whole story is a very late pro- 
duction ; lastly, if (as we have seen) the first appearances 
of Jesus were in Galilee, the tidings of them must have 
arrived at Jerusalem much too late to allow of examina- 
tion of the sepulchre with any satisfactory results. Ifa 
body had been found it would have been too far advanced 
in decay to allow of identification ; if there were none, 
this could be accounted for very easily without postulat- 
ing a resurrection. 

(4) The attempt to explain the evangelical reports 
without assuming a resurrection is, however, the line 
taken by very many theologians also who hold by what 
is said as to the empty sepulchre and yet assume no 
miracle. In the first place they postulate a removal of 
the body by persons whose action had no connection 
with the question of a resurrection. 

On account of the approach of the Sabbath (they hold} the 
body had in any case to be laid in some grave or other, even 
perhaps without leave asked of the owner. It was, therefore, 
necessary that it should be removed afterwards to a more suit- 
able place; or the owner himself may have removed it. A 
reminiscence of this is even discovered in Jn. 2015. Or, ifthe 
sepulchre belonged to Joseph of Arimathza, even he may not 
have desired to have the body of a stranger permanently occupy- 
ing a place in the sepulchre of his family. On all these assump- 
tions what strikes one is the promptitude with which the 
transference must have been made. To do soon the Sabbath 
before sundown was unlawful; yet very early next morning the 
transference had already been effected {according to Mt. even 
immediately after the sundown which marked the close of the 
Sabbath ; see, however, § 2¢). 

(c) Others suggest that the enemies of the Christians 
had removed the body of Jesus in order that it might 
not receive the veneration of his followers. The sur- 
prising thing in this would be, not so much that such a 
policy would have given the greatest possible, though 
unintentional, impetus to such veneration, as rather this, 
that such action would presuppose a disposition to 
worship the dead body for which it would be difficult to 
find a precedent among the Jews, for whom any contact 
with a corpse meant defilement. 

{¢) For a long time the favourite view was that the 
disciples themselves actually had done what, according 
to Mt. 2764, the Jewish authorities were apprehensive 
they might do, and, according to 281315, imputed to 
them falsely, namely, that they had stolen the body in 
order that they might afterwards proclaim that Jesus 
had risen. 

Renan (4fétres, g2 4, ET 69), without expressly stating 
this purpose of the disciples, is inclined to attribute a share in the 
removal of the body to Mary Magdalene (whose predisposition 
to mental malady [Lk.82] he accentuates), because only a 
woman's hand would have left the clothes ia such order as is 
described in Jn. 207. ‘hat a theft of this kind would have had 
the effect of convincing gainsayers of the resurrection of Jesus 
is not very easy to believe. On the other hand, it could in 


Babes circumstances have made some impression on followers 
of Jesus, 


The question forces itself, however: Who was there 
to set the plan on foot? The disciples were utterly 
cast down; to all probable seeming, in fact, they were 
not even in Jerusalem at all (GosPets, §138¢@). The 
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theory thus breaks down at the outset, and it seems 
superfluous to ask whether the disciples would have 
ventured to act in a sense contrary to the ordinance of 
God who had suffered their master to die. 

({e) We mention, lastly, yet another theory, which is 
most clearly a mere refuge of despair—the theory, 
namely, that the earthquake (mentioned only in Mt. 
282) opened a chasm immediately under the sepulchre, 
into which the body of Jesus disappeared. 

Not only this, however, but also all the other hypo- 
theses mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs, become 
superfluous on the adoption of the view that the state- 
ments about the empty sepulchre are unhistorical. 

As soon as his approaching death came to be foreseen 
by Jesus, he must have looked forward also to its annul- 

suq ment, unless, indeed, he at the same 
22. ie third time had abandoned the belief that he 
y- was the Messiah ordained by God to 
establish the divine kingdom upon earth. (a) As is 
said elsewhere (GosPELs, § 145 [/]), it is not probable 
that Jesus foretold simply his resurrection; that took 
him into heaven, whereas the work of the Messiah lay 
upon earth. The most important prediction accord- 
ingly was that of his coming again from heaven. The 
time fixed by him is variously stated in the Gospels as 
being at the end of the then living generation (Mt. 
16277}, after a probably shorter interval (1023), and 
in the immediate future (d7’ prt, Mt. 2664}. The 
most certain conclusion that can be deduced from this 
variation clearly is that Jesus never gave any precise 
date, and this for the reason that he himself (see Mk. 
1332=Mt. 2436) did not know it; yet it is also very 
possible that he used the expression ‘in’ or ‘after’ 
‘three days’ as a conventional designation for a very 
short interval (Lk. 1332 Mk. 1458 1529 and parallels, on 
which cp MINISTRY, § 22). 

{4} As soon as the question came to be one not of his 
coming again from heaven, but of his rising again from 
the dead, the expression ‘after three days,’ in itself a 
very indefinite one, came to have a more exact meaning. 
The Jewish belief was that the soul lingered for three 
days only, near the body it had left, in the hope of 
returning to it; after that the body became so changed 
that a reanimation was no longer possible (see JOHN, 
SON oF ZEBEDEE, § 20@; and Edersheim, Life and 
Times of Jesus, 2324 7.). It was only natural that in 
thinking of the resurrection of Jesus this limit should be 
kept in mind (Mk. 83z 93x 1034 and |}; Lk. 247 21 46). 
If it is somewhat difficult to believe that Jesus uttered 
these prophecies so early (especially in connection with 
Peter's confession at Czesarea Philippi; see GOSPELS, 
§ 145¢), and with such exactitude of detail, it must 
nevertheless be recognised that he may very well, at 
one time or another, have expressed himself in some 
such sense. 

(c) The OT texts that have special relevance in this 
connection are 2 K.205 and Hos. 62 (in both of which 
the interval of three days is brought into connection 
with a revivification, if not after death, at least after a 
sickness or time of weakness) ; and Jonah 2x [117] also 
—the three days’ sojourn of the prophet in the belly of 
the whale—is in Mt. 1240, albeit in a very inappropriate 
and interrupting way {see GOSPELS, § 140a), inter- 
preted with reference to the period during which Jesus 
was to remain in the grave. Paul expressly refers to 
the Scriptures in 1 Cor.154. A forsaking ‘for a small 
moment’ is spoken of also in Is. 547. 

(@) In this way it became possible for the resurrection 
of Jesus, if expected at all, to be expected exactly after 
three days. The expectation, however, would hardly 
have had any result if those who had expected had not 
also had the consciousness of having seen him. In 
itself considered it was not absolutely imperative that 
the first appearances should coincide with the precise 
time of the expected resurrection. But if they had 
occurred much later the belief that the resurrection 
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actually had happened precisely three days after death 
could hardly have been held very firmly. As, however, 
we find it in point of fact held with equal firmness by 
Paul (1 Cor. 154) and by the evangelists, the balance of 
probabilities favours the view that the first appearances 
happened on the same day or only a little later. 

With this it fits in very well if we suppose that the 
disciples shortly after the arrest of Jesus, and Peter 
shortly after his denial, had already set out for Galilee, 
so that they might arrive there on the third day (cp Jos. 
Vit. 52, § 269). This is, moreover, the reason why the 
Gospel of Peter, in spite of all appearance, has no prob- 
ability in its favour if it really means to convey that the 
disciples did not set out on their return journey to 
Galilee until the eighth or rather the ninth day after the 
death of Jesus, and that thus at least eleven days 
elapsed before the first appearance of the risen Jesus 
was experienced (see above, § 5 ¢). 

(e} According to the Gospels Jesus remained under 
the power of death not for about seventy-two hours but 
only for somewhere between twenty-six and thirty-six 
hours. These, however, in fact, according to Jewish 
reckoning, are distributed between Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday. In two of the OT passages referred to 
above—z2 K. 205 and Hos 62—we read not ‘after three 
days,’ but ‘on the third day.’ Thus the Gospel tradi- 
tion literally satisfies the expression. 

It must have appeared fitting that the rising of Jesus should 
occur at as early a moment as possible after the third day had 
begun. From the same sense of fitness the visit of the women, 
once jt was accepted as a fact, was naturally assigned to the 
early morning hours. Where Mk. has ‘after three days’ (wera 
rpets Huepas; 83x 931 10354), the parallel passages consistently 
have ‘on the third day" (77 zpiry nuepa: Mt. 1621 1723 2019 
Lk. 922 18 33 as also 247 46, cp also 24 2t Acts 1040). The latter 
expression in Mt. and Lk. may possibly be dependent on the 
account of the course of events as given by themselves, and thus 
Mk.’s phrase might seem to have been the original one. Yet we 
must not imagine that the two pose were for the evangelists 
really incompatible. Matthew himself says in one place (27 63 7) 
that Jesus foretold his resurrection ‘after three days’ (xera 
Tpsis yuépas) and represents the Jews as basing upon this their 
petition to Pilate that the sepulchre may be guarded ‘till the 
third day" (fas mis tpiras Huepas). Were this to be taken 
literally it would have no sense, for in that case no watch would 
have been asked for precisely the fourth day, which was the 
critical one, From this it follows also that we are not compelled 
to regard Mt. 12 40 (see above, c) as genuine for the reason that, 
according to the report in the Gospels, the time of the fulfilment 
was shorter than that appointed in Jesus’ prophecy, Jn. 2 19-21 
Says : év tpioty yucpacs. 

As for the number of the appearances, Paul knows of 
more than we find in any one Gospel—viz., five, over, 
and above that made to himself. : 

(2) It is not possible, however, to identify each of 
even the few Gospel accounts with one of Paul's. 

_ Let one example suffice in illustration of the kind of violence 
in dealing with texts required in order to effect identifications. 
Resch (7U v. 4421-426, x. 2381-389, x. 3 768- 
23. Number of 782 790-814 824-827) identifies the appearance 
appearances, to Peter with that to the unnamed disciple 
at Emmaus (see above, § 2¢), that to the 
Twelve with Lk. 24 36-49 and Jn. 20 19-24 (above, § 27), that to 
the Five Hundred with Lk, 24 504, where, nevertheless, ‘them’ 
(atrovs) denotes precisely the same persons as we find in 2433 36. 
That to James he identifies with that to Thomas and the other 
disciples in Jn. 2026-29. This James he holds to be identical with 
James the son of Alpheus, who may (Resch says) have been 
named Thomas—i.e., twin—because his brother Judas of James 
is called Twin in Syriac tradition (Lips. Apokr. Ap.-Gesch. 
i, 20 227, ji. 21541734). Finally, the appearance to ‘all the 
apostles’ is, according to Resch, that mentioned in Mt. 28 16-20 
and Acts] 4-12. 

(4) If one addresses oneself to the problems with- 
out harmonistic prepossessions, the safest criteria for 
identifying an event of which there are two accounts 
will be the presence of characteristic details and (next 
in importance} exact time-data. Unfortunately Paul 
supplies us with no details, and dates are gained only 
indirectly, so far as they can be deduced from the order 
in which he mentions the events. The number of persons 
said to have been involved in a historical event is a 
secure criterion of its identity only if the number is 
small, As soon as it becomes considerable, an error 
within moderate limits is not wholly inconceivable. 
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(c) On these principles the only identification that 
admits of being made without question is that of the 
appearance to Peter in 1 Cor. 155 with the appearance 
mentioned in Lk. 2434. Next in Paul's account comes 
an appearance to the Twelve. <A similar appearance is 
recorded by Mt. as the only one he knows. [n Lk, the 
only appearance to the Eleven (with others} is in 2433 
36-51; Jn. 2019-24 contains the first appearance to ten 
apostles ; but we must identify the two on account of 
their exactly similar date {§ 27}. Cp also the almost 
identical words in Lk. 2436, ‘stood in the midst of 
them" (ory év nécy adrév) and Jn. 2019, ‘ stood in the 
midst’ (éerq els 7d wécor). The diversity of the special 
features mentioned by Lk. and Jn. may be ignored all 
the more readily if we find ourselves able to regard them 
merely as unhistorical embellishments. Both date 
(evening of the resurrection day), however, and place 
{Jerusalem} are quite irreconcilable ‘with those in Mt. 
Nevertheless it will remain open to us to recognise as 
kernel common to all three accounts that after the 
appearance to Peter there was another to the Eleven. 
Here also belongs the second fragment of the Gospel 
of the Hebrews (above, § 4c}. ‘This, however, is the 
only one of Resch's identifications that can stand 
scrutiny, and even so Mt. must be left out. 

(d) The appearance to the 500 has no parallels (the 
proposed parallel referred to in § 11d cannot be 
accepted), that to James only in the Gospel of the 
Hebrews (above, § 42, 4). As parallel to that to ‘all 
the apostles’ on the other hand we must not adduce 
Acts 14-12, The event related there is, in the intention 
of the author, not the sequel to the only appearance in 
the Third Gospel (2433 36-sx) to about the same number 
of persons; it aims at correcting that part (2444-sr) of 
the earlier narrative which ends with the Ascension. 
Jn. 2026-29 admits of being cited in this connection 
merely as being the only repetition to be met with in 
any gospel, of an appearance to a company of disciples 
approximating this number. Since, however, this com- 
pany is in Jn. supplemented only by Thomas and in 
Paul by quite different persons, we have no assurance 
that even so much as a reminiscence of one and the 
same occurrence underlies the two accounts. On the 
other hand, in Paul the appearance of the risen Jesus 
at the sepulchre to the two Marys (Mt.), or to Mary 
Magdalene alone (Jn.), is unmentioned, as also that to 
the two disciples at Emmaus and that reported in Jn. 21, 
which has some resemblance to what we find in the 
Gospel of Peter (above, § 5 @). 

{e) It has already been shown at some length (§§ 
1§, 18¢) that Paul would certainly not have omitted 
to mention at least the appearances at the sepulchre 
and at Emmaus had he been aware of them. To meet 
this difficulty, and establish the priority of the Gospel 
narratives to Paul, the counter question has been asked : 
How could the evangelists possibly have allowed so 
much that is found in Paul to escape them, if they had 
been acquainted with his narrative or even with the 
tradition which underlies it? This question, however, 
is easily answered. For a writer who could report an 
instance in which Jesus had partaken of food (Lk.), or 
in which his wounds had been touched (Lk., Jn.), or 
who could speak of the empty sepulchre as all four 
evangelists do, or of appearances of the risen Jesus close 
to the sepulchre {Mt., Jn.}—for such a writer and for 
his readers an accumulation of instances in which Jesus 
had merely been scen no longer possessed any very 


great interest; and a case even in which he had ; 


appeared to five hundred brethren at once would, at 
the time when the Gospels were written, hardly have 
been considered so important as an appearance to the 
apostles, whose place in the reverence of the faithful 
had already come to be very exalted {see MINISTRY, 
§ 34}. Even the instance in which Jesus had been 
merely seen (though) by Peter is only touched on by 
Lk. (2434), not described, plainly because the narrative 
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alongside of the others would be too devoid of 
colour. 

To this want of interest in mere visual appearances 
of the risen Jesus we can add, however, in the case of the 
evangelists a positive interest, that of 


24. Influence serving definite purposes by their narra- 
of tendency tives, (a) It makes for confirmation 
on Gospels. 


of what has been laid down in preceding 
sections (§§ 17-22) as to the elements in the accounts of 
the resurrection which alone can be recognised as histori- 
cal, if we are in a position to show that everything in the 
accounts which goes beyond such indubitably historical 
elements is a product of tendencies which by an inherent 
necessity could not fail to lead to a shaping of the 
accounts in the form in which they now lie before us, 
even where there is no substratum of actual fact. In so 
far as these tendencies give us the right to pronounce 
unhistorical everything that can be explained by 
their means, in the absence of sufficient testimony to 
historical fact, they may be appropriately considered 


; mow in the course of the investigation as to objective 


facts in the resurrection-narratives on which we are at 
present engaged. It will appear that at all points the 
Teference to tendencies supplies an adequate explanation 
of all the statements which we have been unable to 
accept as historical. 

(4) As regards the nature of these tendencies :—some 
are directly apologetical, having for their object to 
preclude the possibility of certain definite objections 
against the actuality of the resurrection. Others are 
apologetical indirectly, their aim being to round off the 
picture by supplying gaps so that no questions may 
remain open. Lastly, some have in view the needs of 
the church itself, tracing back, as they do, to the risen 
Jesus certain instructions which were not found in the 
reports of the period of his earthly ministry (§ 28), or 
seeking to compensate for the want of that direct assur- 
ance of the continued life of Jesus which later genera- 
tions were no longer able to command (§ 29). 

(c) That the evangelical narratives as a whole are in 
many ways influenced by tendency has been shown in 
GOSPELS, §§ 108-114 and JoHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, §§ 
17, 20 ¢, 23, 35 4, and elsewhere. How close at hand 
apologetic interests were where the story of the resurrec- 
tion was concerned is seen even in the fact that the 
entire statement of Paul is made with an apologetic 
view—only, in his case there is no justification for the 
conjecture that the contents of his statement were 
altered by this consideration (8§ 10 f). In the Gospels, 
on the other hand, we have at least one point in which 
this is particularly clear, and recognised even by very 
conservative theologians. 

In Mt. 28x5 it is expressly said that the report of the theft of 
the body by the disciples was current among the Jews in the 
writer's time. The writer traces it back to the false testimony 
of the guard at the sepulchre procured by bribery on the part of 
the Jewish authorities. If we find ourselves unable to regard 
this bribery, or indeed any part of the story as to the watch set 
over the sepulchre, as historical, we are shut up to supposing 
that the allegations arose from the desire (or tendency) to make 
the story of the theft of the body by the disciples seem untenable. 

(Z) It must at the same time be expressly emphasised 
that we are by no means compelied to think of this 
tendency as operative in such a manner that an author 
would produce from his own brain a quite new narrative 
in the apologetic direction. Precisely the same result 
—namely, the complete unhistoricity and the ‘ tendency’ 
character of a narrative—emerges if we assume that the 
narrative has grown up only bit by bit, by the co- 
operation of several, and has reached its present form 
under the influence of naive and artless presuppositions 
and pardonable misunderstandings, in some such manner 
as we have sought to render probable elsewhere for 
a series of narratives found in the Fourth Gospel (see 
JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 35, @-/). A special reason 
for making the same attempt in the case of the resurrec- 
tion is found in the character of the accounts themselves. 
If they were pure inventions it would be very difficult to 
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understand why, for example, of the disciples at : 
Emmaus one is nameless, and of those in Jn. 21 two 
are unnamed, or why the appearances to Peter as being 
the first, or that to the 500 as being the most imposing, 
should not have received detailed adornment. Cp, 
further, §§ 19¢, 25¢. 

{e) To help us to realise how such a narrative could 
come into existence by successive steps, let us take the 
example referred to above—that of the watch set on 
the sepulchre. 


A Christian who found himself confronted for the first time 
with the assertion that the disciples had stolen the body of 
Jesus naturally opposed it to the utmost. As, however, at the 
Saine time (as we must suppose, if we believe the narrative of 
Mt, to be unhistorical) he found himself unable to adduce any 
counter-evidence, he would be constrained to have recourse to 
conjectures, and to say something like this: ‘ The Jews, we may 





be quite certain, saw to the watching of the sepulchre; they 
could very well have known that Jesus had predicted his rising 
again for the third day.’ A somewhat careless Christian by- 
stander received the impression that in these suggestions what 
he was listening to was not mere conjecture but statement of 
fact, and circulated it among his friends as such; that it was 
unhesitatingly: believed by Christians is not astonishing. Next, 
let us suppose, another propounded the question: Did then the 
men of the guard actually see what happened at the resurrection 
of Jesus? Again the answer could only be a conjecture ; but 
just as certainly it must have run as follows : ‘ Unquestionably ; 
for they were continuously at the sepulchre, and Roman soldiers 
never sleep on guard.’ As, further, at the time we are at 
present supposing, the statement that the women had found the 
stone rolled away had long been current, conjecture as to what 
Ose Fas had observed before the arrival of the women could 
hardly have been other than to the effect that there had been an 
earthquake and that an angel had come down from heaven and 
rolled away the stone. That this conjecture also should have 
been taken up as a statement of fact is easy to suppose. 
Lastly, a listener perhaps would ask: ‘Why then did not the 
soldiers tell what had happened, and why have we been left in 
ignorance of this untilnow?’ Once more the answer—a conjec+ 
ture merely, yet ready to be accepted as a fact—was at hand; 
The Jewish authorities will doubtless have bribed them to 
suppress the truth and to spread instead of it the rumour that 
the disciples had stolen the body. 

Without pursuing this line of explanation further in 
details, let us now endeavour to see what were the 

conscious or unconscious apologetic 
oa a} tendencies at work which could have 
on qaesanie of given rise to the unhistorical elements 
sapulebrs in the gospel narratives. {a) If Jesus 
P "was risen, his grave must have been 
empty. If this was disputed, the Christians asserted 
it as a fact, and that with the very best intention of | 
affirming what was true. Therefore, no hesitation was | 
felt in further declaring that (according to all reasonable 
conjecture} the women who had witnessed Jesus’ death 
had wished to anoint his body and thus had come to 
know of the emptiness of the grave. In the fact that 
according to Mk. and Mt, this was not alleged regard- 
ing the male disciples we can see still a true recollection 
that those disciples were by that time no longer in 
Jerusalem (see GOSPELS, § 138 a); this feature was 
not first added by our canonical evangelists Mk. and . 
Mt., for they already presuppose the presence of the 
disciples in Jerusalem. 

(4) Why then should not these disciples themselves 
have gone to the sepulchre? _In an earlier phase of the 
narratives it was, no doubt, borne in mind that these 
disciples, if in Jerusalem at all, had to remain in con- 
cealment, and even a writing so late as the Gospel of 
Peter {26} knew that very well. Lk., however (24 24), 
ignores it. His statement that ‘certain’ (revés) disciples 
went to the sepulchre is still very vague. But Jn. 
forthwith lays hold of it and definitely names Peter and 
the beloved disciple, and reports upon their rivalry in 2 
manner that betrays a conscious tendency much more 
strongly than most of the other narratives (cp SIMON 
PETER, § 226). 

(c) The most obvious conjecture must necessarily 
have been that Jesus was seen immediately at the 
sepulchre itself. Here also may be distinguished two 
stages. The earlier is the account of Mt.; Jn. recasts 


‘selves had at first shared this doubt. 





it (§ rgc). If Jn. had been a free inventor it would 
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be hard to say why he does not assign the appearance of 
Jesus at the sepulchre to Peter and the beloved disciple, 
both of whom nevertheless he represents as examining 
the sepnichre. Since he names only a woman as re- 
ceiving the appearance he shows himself bound by the 
representation which we now find in Mt., in spite of all 
the comparative freedom with which he departs from it. 
So also the Coptic account, and the Didaska/ia (above, 
§§ 6, 7 4). : : 

(d) In all the reports hitherto mentioned, however, 
Jesus was seen only after, not during, his resurrection. 
The possibility of filling up this blank was offered by 
the story of the guard at the sepulchre, which on its 
own merits has already been discussed (above, § 24 e). 
Tt could in point of fact fill the blank in an (apologeti- 
cally) extremely effective way, inasmuch as it was by 
unbelievers that the actual fact of the resurrection was 
observed, 

The timidity which restrained the other writers from touching 
upon this incident continued to be still operative with Mt. in so 
far that he does not sy that the person of Jesus was actuall 
seen, and adds that the watchers became as dead men (284). 
The Gospel of Peter has completely overcome this timidity ; the 
watchers observe accurately each of the successive phases of the 
resurrection and see Jesus himself as he emerges from the tomb, 
The codex Bobbiensis (above, § 7 @) relates this simply asa fact 
without mention of the witnesses. The statement of the Gospel 


of the Hebrews—that Jesus gave the linen shroud to the servant 
of the high-priest—stands upon the same plane. 


As long as there was still current knowledge that the 


first appearances of the risen Jesus were in Galilee, the 


fact could be reconciled with the presence 
of the disciples in Jerusalem on the 
morning of the resurrection only (z) on 
the assumption that they were then 
directed to go to Galilee. The natural 
media for conveying such a communication must have 
seemed to be the angels at the sepulchre in the first 
instance, and after them the women. So Mk. and 
Mt. So far as Mt. is concerned this direction to be 
given to the disciples was perhaps the reason, or a 
reason in addition to that suggested in § 2 d, why the 
women should be made to go to the grave so early as 
on the evening ending the Sabbath, so that the disciples 
might still in the course of the night have time to set 
out and if possible obtain a sight of Jesus within three 
days after his crucifixion. 

(4) Yet such a combination as this was altogether 
too strange. Why should Jesus not have appeared 
forthwith in Jerusalem to the disciples? Accordingly 
Lk. and Jn. simply suppressed the direction to go to 
Galilee, finding themselves unable to accept it, and 
transferred the appearances to Jerusalem. Or, it was 
not our canonical evangelists who did both things at 
one and the same time, but there had sprung up, 
irrespective of Mk. and Mt., the feeling that Jesus 
must in any case have already appeared to the disciples 
in Jerusalem ; it presented itself to Lk. and Jn. with a 
certain degree of authority, and these writers had not 
now any occasion to invent but simply to choose what 
seemed to them the more probable representation, and 
then, when in the preparation of their respective books 
they reached the order to go to Galilee, merely to pass 
over it or get round it (§ 2 2), as no longer compatible 
with the new view. 

As against all assurances that the risen Jesus had 
been seen, it was always possible to raise the objec- 
tion that what was seen had been merely 


26. (b) On 
question : 
Galilee or 
Jerusalem. 


27. ae ‘a vision’ (¢@dvracpa). One good way 
realits af of meeting this objection was (a) the 
sipcataniek assurance that the eye-witnesses had 


assured themselves of the contrary with 
all the more care and circumspection because they them- 
It is thus that 
we are to explain the care with which the disbelief of 
the disciples is accentuated. 

So in Mt. 2817 (‘bat some doubted,’ of 8 éieracav)1 Lk. 


a eee eee et eet 
1 Should Brandt (335-357) be right in his conjecture that these 
three words are a gloss, because, in the words immediately 
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24 11 37 41—in ve. 37 41 we have a doubt that is hardly intelli- 
gible in the present connection, since all those present have 
already in v. 34 confessed their faith in the resurrection of Jesus 
(an unevenness that would be removed by the hypothesis of 
Brandt spoken of in § 16 4)—also_with special emphasis in Jn. 
2025 Mk. 1617 13,4 and in the Coptic account. The counter- 
part, a specially strong faith, is shown by James, in the Gospel 
ofthe Hebrews, in his oath that he would fast until Jesus had 
risen again. 

(4) If then it was held important to be able to over- 
come doubts, it was always possible to produce some im- 
pression if assurance could be given that Jesus had been 
not only seen but also heard. As to the substance of 
what he said something will be found in the next section 
{§ 28); for the present, all that comes into consideration 
is the simple fact of speech. For narrators who had 
never themselves witnessed an appeurance of Jesus it 
was an exceedingly natural thing to assume that Jesus 
had been not only seen but also heard, and it was 
equally easy for their hearers to take their conjecture 
for fact. At the same time, since it was not impossible 
also to hear words, as Paul reports himself to have done 
{2 Cor. 124), without the experience being more than an 
ecstasy, some yet stronger proof of objectivity still re- 
mained necessary. 

(c) In § 17 [/] stress has already been laid on the 
fact that in the bodily figure of Jesus which was seen the 
marks of the wounds were also included; nay more, 
that spectators even perhaps believed themselves to see 
that he was showing them. Still, a real guarantee of 
the actuality of his return to this earth had not been 
received until the wounds had been touched. 

Whilst, however, there is between such an ‘actual’ seeing and 
actual touching a distinction so great that it can hardly be exag- 
gerated, it is one which is capable of being almost entirely over- 
looked by people who neither themselves had witnessed an 
appearance of Jesus nor were familiar with the principles of 
psychology ; and thus it would not be impossible for them, 
without any consciousness of inaccuracy, still less of deliberate 
perversion of the truth, to change the statement which eye- 
witnesses had actually made as to having seen the wounds into 
the different statement that Jesus had invited che disciples to 
touch them. So Lk. 2439 Jn. 2027; also the Coptic account and 
the second fragment of the Gospel of the Hebrews (§ 4 ¢), in the 
last-cited case with the express addition that the disciples availed 
themselves of the invitation. In a naive way a touching of 
Jesus by the women is mentioned in Mt. 289. 

{d) I.k. goes yet another step further in his statement 
{2442 f) that Jesus asked for food, and partook of it in 
the presence of the disciples. This is in v. 41 expressly 
characterised as a still stronger proof of the reality of 
his resurrection than the fact that he had been touched. 
Here, accordingly, the popular conceptions as to the 
nature of the resurrection body underlying Mk. 614-16, 
which in the earliest period were not applied to Jesus 
{§ 17), gain influence. Jn, does not follow Lk. in 
this; he declines to represent the risen Jesus in so 
strongly and frankly sensuous a manner.) Yet even 
Lk.’s representation is surpassed by the extra-canonical 
addition to Lk. 2443 (§ 7 ¢) that Jesus gave to his 
disciples the remainder of the food of which he had been 
partaking. An eating in their presence here becomes an 
eating with them, which according to Acts 1041 was, in 
fact, continually happening.” 

(e} It becomes now quite easy to understand how, 
once narrators had ceased to shrink from such repre- 
sentations, the reporter passed over that particular touch 
in the accounts actually proceeding from eye-witnesses 
according to which Jesus had vanished after each 
appearance, and how instead of this it was unsuspectingly 





following, Jesus passes over the doubt of these disciples without 
remark, the insertion would still show that a reader of the 
oldest period found it fitting to presuppose doubts on the part of 
some of the disciples. 

1 The question in Jn.2i5, quite on a level with Lk. 2441 
(‘aught to eat?"), has a quite different significance; in Jn. 
Jesus does not intend to eat, but to give them to eat. Neither 
also does Ik. 24304 (the scene at Emmaus) imply a represen- 
tation of Jesus as eating. See § 2g, 2. 

2 The rendering of cvvadcdéuevos in EVng. of Acts 14 ‘ eat- 
ing with them’ is, however, very doubtful (EV ‘ being assembled 
together with them’). 
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taken for granted that Jesus had still remained upon 
earth and had dealings with his disciples in every respect 
asaman. In the earliest stage of this way of represent- 
ing matters, such a condition of things was held to have 
jJasted for only one day; but afterwards the time was 
extended to forty days (§ 16 a, 4). 

That this second view was not met with in tradition from the 
beginning, but owes its existence to a transformation of the 
earlier view, is absolutely certain unless we assign Acts to 
another than the author of the Third Gospel. The cause of the 
transformation is very apparent ; the disciples were, during all 
the lifetime of Jesus, very weakly, and at the end still needed 
much instruction ‘concerning the kingdom of God' (rept rhs 
BactActas rou @eov: Acts 1 3). 

(/) The idea of a continuous presence of Jesus upon 
earth, if only for a single day, necessarily carried with 
it the consequence that this condition terminated in an 
ascension. 

No one needed to invent the ideas every account of eye- 
witnesses had closed with the more or less definite statement 
that Jesus had again disappeared, and disappeared into heaven 
(8 17¢). At the same time the tendency to adorn a plain story 
shows itself at work with sufficient clearness if we compare the 
simple ‘he parted from them and was carried up into heaven’ 
(Sidorn aw’ aitav Kai avepépero eis Tov olpavdy) of Lk, 2451, or 
even Mk, 1619, with the circumstantial account given in Acts 
lg-1r. The original limitation of the Denied during which 
appearances of Jesus occurred to a single day will have co- 
opened along with the other causes mentioned in § 23 ¢ to bring 
about the exclusion by Lk. of the appearance to the 500, that to 
James, and that to ‘all the apostles.’ * 


The belief once created that Jesus in his various 
appearances had also spoken, the door lay wide open 
28. (d) On for all kinds of conjecture as to what 


ted he had said. (a) In this region the 
words repo: * most obvious conjecture was that Jesus 
uttered words leading up to, or explaining, the alleged 
facts which we have already considered, 

Thus it fits the situation equally that in Mt. 2810 Jesus re- 
peats to the women the injunction of the angels to bid the 
disciples repair to Galilee, and that in Lk. 2449 and Acts1 4, 
on the other hand, he bids them remain in Jerusalem, whilst in 
Jn. 2017 he merely sends them word that he is ascending to 
heaven, and for this reason does not suffer Mary Magdalene to 
touch him. It is still in accordance with the same principle 
that he is represented as at a later date making the request that 
his disciples should touch him, and asking the disciples whether 
they have anything to eat (§ 27 ¢, d). 

({) Other words of Jesus apply to situations which we 
have not yet discussed. Thus, in Lk. 2438 and in the 
Didaskalia (§ 76}, as well as in the speech to James 
in the Gospel of the Hebrews, the purpose is to prepare 
the way for a joyful frame of heart and mind. The 
words in Jn, 2019 26, ‘ Peace be unto you,’ as also those 
to Saul, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?’ (Acts 
94, etc.), are singularly well chosen, 

(c) What must have presented itself as the main 
object must have been that of instructing the disciples, 
before the final departure of Jesus, in everything which 
was still necessary for their future tasks. 

To this category of instruction belongs the repeated insistence 
upon the uncertainty of the time of the end of the world (Acts 
17: cp Mk. 1332), but very specially, as new matter, the proof 
that the passion of Jesus had been appointed by God and fore- 
told by the prophets (Lk. 2425-27 44-46). If Jesus in this 
manner established a correct understanding of events that were 
past, it was natural, indeed inevitable, to think that, over and 
above this, he had given all the new directions for the future 
which were in point of fact followed in the church and therefore 
could not but have proceeded from its founder. Thus {it was 
held) it must necessarily have been Jesus who told the disciples 
that ‘all authority had been given unto him in heaven and on 
earth,’ and that he was with them alway, even unto the end of 
the world (Mt. 2818 20); he it was who must have instituted 
the mission to the Gentiles (Mt. 2819 4 Lk. 2447 Mk. 16 1x5), as 
also baptism (Mk.1616, and the canonical text of Mt. 2819; 
but cp § 8c), and he too it must have been who promised the 
power of performing miracles (Mk. 1617 4), yet also demanded 
a faith that believed without having seen (Jn. 2029),—this in 
view of the fact that he knew of, and was able to foretell, the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost (Lk. 2449 Acts 
14/ 8), if he did not himself impart the Spirit as in Jn. 20 22. 

(d¢) This leads us to the significance which the words 
of the risen Jesus have, especially for the apostles; for 
it is only to them that in Jn, the Spirit is imparted, as 
also the power to forgive or to retain sins (2023) or, 
indeed, a formal mission of any kind (2021). We find, 
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further, that in the missionary precept the disciples 
come first into account, just as in Acts (especially 
26 16-18) it is Paul who does so, Jn, 2115-23 has to do 
entirely with fixing the relative rank in the regard of the 
church between Peter on the one hand and the beloved 
disciple on the other (§ 9 ¢); similarly 20 3-10 (cp SIMON 
PETER, § 224). The gospel tradition has therefore made 
use of its accounts of the resurrection of Jesus in a very 
decided manner for the purpose of carrying back to 
Jesus the high esteem in which the apostles were held 
at a later time. 

With other reasons (§§ 23 ¢ 27 [/]) the purpose just referred 
to may have co-operated to bring it about that the evangelists 
recorded almost exclusively only appearances to apostles and 

ass over in silence those to the 500 and to James,—indeed, that 
Mt. contents himself with recording no more than one appear: 
ance altogether, an appearance in which B. Weiss even discerns 
a free fusion of all that Mt. knew by tradition regarding the 
appearances of Jesus. 

At last, however, the emphasis that had been laid on 
the literal historical fact of the resurrection of Jesus 

gave place to something different. (c) 

28. (e) On 3: However firmly established the resurrec- 

substitute —. ‘ tas . 

os tion might seem to be historically, however 
for vision of 5,1 had f doubt in th 
risen Jesus ittle open to any shadow of dow! t in the 
* minds of the faithful, its value for them 
was nevertheless small: it was nothing more than 
an event of past time. What faith demands is some- 
thing present, something now and always capable 
of being experienced afresh. The demand for a faith 
that could believe without having seen (Jn. 2027 29 
t Pet. 18) was hard to satisfy. Thus there came to be 
felt a need for such a turn being given to the resurrection- 
narrative as should make the continued life of Jesus 
capable of being experienced anew at all times (Mt. 2820: 
‘Iam with you alway’), and thus the historical state- 
ments as to his long-past appearances—accounts which 
had been elaborated with such care—in great measure 
lost their importance. 

(4) Towards this result Paul had already contributed. 
The risen Christ is for him identical with the Holy 
Spirit (2 Cor. 317 Rom. 89-11, and often). The fourth 
evangelist followed him in this (§ 16¢; JOHN, SON OF 
ZEBEDEE, § 26¢). Therefore in the Fourth Gospel the 
risen Jesus having ascended to heaven bestows the Holy 
Spirit already on the very day of the resurrection. 
Only to the disciples, indeed, in 2022, but according to 
738 f. expressly to all believers ; and therefore it is not 
open to doubt that 167 13-15 1418 28 1526, etc., are also 
to be interpreted in the latter sense. As Holy Spirit 
Jesus is always present. 

(c}) A somewhat more sensible substitute for vision of 
the risen Jesus is the observance of the ordinance of the 
Supper. This is the true meaning of the deeply signifi- 
cant narrative of the disciples at Emmaus (cp CLEOPAS), 

The wish of Christianity—‘ abide with us'—did not admit of 
being fulfilled in a literal sense ; but in every act of communion 
*he went in to abide with them’ (Lk. 24 29). Not with flesh and 
bones as in the case of the primitive disciples (24 39), but ‘in 
another form’ (év érépq xopp@: Mk. 16 12); and whilst the result 
of all that could be told about the empty grave was ‘him they 
saw not,’ he is now presently recognised 


inthe breaking of the 
bread’ (Lk. 24 24 30 # 34). It is plain that the knowledge 
ascribed to the two disciples, so skilfully embodied in this nar- 
rative, could not have been drawn by them from the events de- 
scribed by Lk. even if they had literally happened to them on the 
resurrection day ; it is naturally the product of a long growth, 
and that too in Gentile-Christian circles in which the corporeal 
element in Jesus was neither so familiar nor so important as in 
the primitive- tolical. It is clearly a reminiscence of a 
celebration of the Lord's Supper that we have also in Jn. 2113 
and in the giving of the bread to James in the Gospel of the 
Hebrews ; only, in Jn. it has its prototype in the feeding of the 
five thousand with loaves and fishes (69 r11=219), which, how- 
ever, in turn bears the most express marks of being but a clothing 
of the Supper (see Joun, SON OF ZEBEDEE, §§ 20¢, 23). 
The number ‘seven’ as applied to the disciples corresponds to 
the number of baskets which in the second ‘feeding’ in the 
Synoptists (Mk. 88= Mt. 15 37) were filled with the fragments 
that remained over; whilst in Jn. 613, in agreement with the 
first ‘feeding’ in the Synoptists (Mk. 6 43 = Mt. 1420=Lk. 9 17), 
twelve baskets are filled, corresponding to the number ‘twelve’ 
as applied to the disciples, The mysterious character of the 
presence of the risen Jesus at the Supper appears at Emmaus 
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in his disappearance when the two disciples recognised him 


" (Lk. 2431), at the Sea of Galilee in no one’s asking him who he 


was (Jn. 21 12). 


III, EXPLANATION OF THE FACTs. 


The last problem still demanding solution, is how to 

explain the only fact that has emerged in the course of 

our examination—the fact that Jesus 

pM polka was seen, as we read in 1 Cor. 155-8. 

rection-body. Any attempted explanation presupposes 

"an insight into subjective experience 

that perhaps can never be completely attained. It 

demands, therefore, the greatest caution. It cannot, 
however, be left unattempted. 

(a) The investigator who holds himself bound to 
accept and make intelligible as literal fact everything 
recorded in the resurrection narratives, even of the 
canonical gospels merely, cannot fulfil his task on any 
other condition than that he assumes a revivification of 
the buried body of Jesus to a new period of earthly life, 
hardly less earthly than when Jesus was taken for Elijah 
or the Baptist risen from the dead (Mk. 6 14-16 828 and ||, 
cp 9ri-r3 Mt. 1124). It only remains to be stipulated 
that he who does so shall fully realise that what he is 
assuming is a miracle in the fullest sense of the word. 
Many theologians are strangely wanting in clearness, as 
to this. Even, however, after one has clearly under- 
stood what he is accepting, it is impossible to stop here ; 
for such a view does justice only to one side—the 
physical and sensuous—of the resurrection-narratives ; 
not to the other, according to which Jesus was neverthe- 
less exalted to heaven, a thing impossible for flesh and 


) blood (1 Cor. 1550). 


(4) In order to do justice to this second side also, 
recourse is often had to the theory of a gradual sublima- 
tion or spiritualisation of the resurrection-body of Jesus 
—at first wholly material—whereby it was gradually 
made fit for its ascension. Again, what has to be 
insisted on is that the miracle is not hereby diminished ; 
on the contrary, to the original miracle of the revivifi- 
cation of the material body is added a second—that of 
the spiritualisation of the material body. ‘The thing, 
however, is also quite inconceivable; how is one to 
represent to oneself the stages of the transition ? 

A body which is already capable of making its way through 
closed doors must surely have ceased to be tangible (Jn, 20 26/.). 
Moreover, such a_view is in direct contradiction to what we find 
in NT, not only in 1 Cor. 15 so-53 but also in the gospels 5 for 
the touching there referred to and (in Lk, 24 39-43) the eating 
happen precisely at the last appearance of Jesus which is 
immediately followed by the ascension ; and the precept not to 
touch is placed in Jn. (2017) at an earlier point. So, also, we 
read that Jests is immediately recognised in his later appear- 
ances, but precisely in the earlier ones not (Lk. 24 16 Jn. 2014). 

(¢) Hf we decide to confine ourselves to the task of 
explaining what we take to be the simple fact according 
to x Cor.15, we must not suffer ourselves to forget that 
Paul thinks of the future resurrection-body of man— 
which he regards as heavenly and pneumatic—as con- 
formed to the pattern of the resurrection-body of Jesus 
(so 1 Cor. 1545-49).! Jesus’ body also, then, in his view 
must have been heavenly and pneumatic ; and as Paul 
in 4 Cor. has not yet given up the revivification of 
the buried body (§ 15 8), he must have thought of the 
pneumatic attributes possessed by it as having arisen 
through metamorphosis, such as, according to x Cor. 
15 51-53, is to happen also to the bodies of those men 
and women who shall still be alive at the last day. 
According to what we have seen in § 17¢ the original 
apostles also agree in this. Thus the explanation of the 
facts which proceeds on the belief of the apostles that a 
body of Jesus was really seen must think of that body as 
heavenly and pneumatic; not, however, in such a sense 
that it was given to Jesus at his resurrection as a new 

1 In wv. 49 the future—‘ we shall bear’ (popevoner}—is to be 
read, An exhortation, ‘let us bear’ (popécwpuer ; so Ti. WH), 
is meaningless, for the resurrection-body is obtained without 


our co-operation. The confusion of o and w with copyists is 
very common ; see Gal. 610 12 1Jn. 520 Rom. 51 144, etc. 
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body whilst the old body remained in the grave, but in | 
the sense that it came into existence through a change 
wrought on the buried body. On this explanation the 
resurrection has as much an entirely miraculous char- 
acter as it has on either of the other two theories already 
considered. 

In order to escape so far as may be from miracle 
of the character described in the preceding section, 
and, generally, to be rid of the question 


* gery tes of the corporeity of the risen Jesus, 
Spirit only recourse is often had to the view that 


it was only the spirit of Jesus that rose 
and appeared to his followers. Here opinion is divided 
as to whether such a thing is possible without a miracle 
ornot. Any one who holds appearances of the spirits of 
the departed to be possible in the natural order will be 
able to dispense with assuming a miracle here. The 
majority, however, maintain the negative. Moreover, 
such persons declare that the appearances of Jesus to 
his disciples differ considerably from the manner in 


which the spiritualism of the present day holds appear- | 


ances of spirits to occur. They find themselves com- 
pelled accordingly, if it was merely the spirit of Jesus 
that was alive and manifested itself, to postulate a 
miracle whereby it was made visible. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that this view—that 
only the spirit lives on—is in no respect different from 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul except in this, 
that in the particular case in question the continuance 
of the life of the spirit begins only on the third day 
after death. This, however, is a collocation of quite 
heterogeneous ideas. The essence of the doctrine of 
immortality lies in this, that the life of the soul is never 
interrupted, and thus there can be no thought at all of 
revivification after remaining for a time in a state of 
death. Revivification can occur only in the case of a 
subject that is capable of dying—in other words, in a 
body. This is a Jewish idea, that of immortality is 
Greek. The latter is adopted in the Book of Wisdom, 
and Paul comes near it in 2 Cor. 51-8 (§ 15 4); for the 
original apostles it is from the outset excluded (§ 17 e). 

It is discovered to be necessary, accordingly, to goa 
step farther. The belief that the risen Jesus actually 

sos, did appear is frankly given up. 

ee (a) The disciples a are old, saw 
S10n8. nothing real: neither the body of Jesus, 
clothed with earthly or heavenly attributes, nor the spirit 
of Jesus whether in true spirit form or in some kind of 
acquired visibility. What they believed they saw was 
in reality only a visionary image, without any real 
appearance of Jesus; but this visionary image was 
produced in their souls immediately by God in order 
that they might be assured that Jesus was risen. For 

this reason the vision is called objective. 

{4) The belief is entertained that by this method of 
regarding the matter the assumption of a miracle is 
made superfiuous; all that is postulated is merely a 
Divine act of revelation. Keim has invented for this 
view, which he also supports, the phrase: telegram 
from heaven, This act of revelation itself, however, is 
nothing less than a miracle. Were it not miraculous 
the visionary image of the risen Jesus in the minds of 
the disciples could only have its origin in their own 
subjective condition. This is exactly what is denied 
and must be denied; otherwise the disciples must be 
taken to have had their faith in the resurrection within 
themselves and needed no divine revelation of it. The“ 
subjective condition of the disciples must on this view 
be represented as one of the greatest prostration, which | 
could be changed into its opposite only by a revelation 
really coming from God. 

{¢) It has to be remarked, further, that according to 





this view Jesus’ continued existence must be regarded 
as miraculous in the full sense. If the presupposition 
were that his soul was immortal like the soul of any 
other man, his continued life would be a matter of 
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course and did not require to be made known by a 
special revelation. But what is aimed at in putting 
forward this view is much rather to establish the 
complete difference between Jesus and all other men 
which has been from the first claimed for him by the 
assertion of his resurrection, but yet to be able to 
dispeuse with miracle. This can never succeed. 

If a really non-miraculous explanation is desired, then 
apart from subjective visions {of which more hereafter) 

two possibilities present themselves. 

33. Non- . : 

; (z} The hypothesis that Jesus was only 

miraculous i 
7 apparently dead found many supporters 
explanations - : ; ; 
; in the days of rationalism, and it has 
{excluding 4 1., 1 ad bi ve d 
visions). also been espous yy a writer so modern 
as Hase (Gesch. Jesu, 1876, § 112). 
_ That crucified persons taken down from the cross while still 
in life have been able to recover is testified by Herodotus (7 194) 
and Josephus (Vr¢. 75 end, § 420). In a case of seeming 
death indeed it is hardiy credible, and to call to one’s aid the 
wonderful power of healing which Jesus exercised on behalf of 
other persons is in this connection quite fantastic. More than 
this: had Jesus presented himself merely as one who had allt 
but died on the cross his 2 would have produced the 
impression of weakness and helplessness, not that of a conqueror 
of death and the grave, which nevertheless was the character he 
required to present if he was to inspire his followers to a world- 
conquering faith. Finally, what could they say, if he neverthe- 
less in the end died after all? To escape the force of this 
question the assumption was that he had withdrawn himself 
into solitude, perhaps into some cave in order that his death 
might not become known. It is ubvious that the theory of a 
seeming death is not enough; it is necessary to assume also 
various machinations, whether on the part of Jesus himself or on 
the part of his disciples, whether at the time of his leaving the 
sepulchre or with a view to covering the worst signs of weak- 
ness before he presented himself to larger circles of his followers. 
In this aspect the present hypothesis approximates— 

(6) The hypothesis that, althongh Jesus did not 
recover, the disciples spread abroad, and found credence 
for, the rumour that he was alive. Apart from all 
other difficulties, such a hypothesis is from the outset 
untenable for two reasons : not only would the disciples 
immediately after the death have been unable to 
summon courage for so gigantic a task as the theory 
implies, but also at a later date they would not have 
had courage in persecution to surrender their lives for 
such a faith 

Thus subjective visions are all that remain now to 

It with. 
34. Nature be dealt with. Let us endeavour first of 
+ all to determine their nature in general so 
of subjec- 5. his j icable, wi 
tive vision, {" 9S this is practicable, without a too 
minute discussion of the conditions implied 
in the NT narratives and statements. 

(a} In contradistinction from the so-called objective 
vision (see § 32a), the image that is seen in the sub- 
jective vision is a product of the mental condition of 
the seer. The presupposition is, accordingly, that he 
is not only in a high degree of psychical excitement 
which is capable of producing in him the belief that he 
is seeing something which in point of fact has no 
objective existence, but also that all the elements which 
are requisite for the formation of a visionary image, 
whether it be views or ideas, are previously present in 
his mind and have engaged its activities. That in these 
circumstances the seer should behold an image for 
which there is no corresponding reality, can be spoken 
of as something abnormal only in so far as the occurrence 
is on the whole a rare one; as soon as a high degree of 
mental excitement is given, the existence of visions is by 
the laws of psychology just as intelligible and natural 
as, in a lower degree of mental excitement, is the 
occurrence of minor disturbances of sense perceptions. 
such as the hearing of noises and the like. 

(6) The view that a subjective vision could never 
have led the disciples to the belief that Jesus was alive 
because they were able to distinguish a vision from a 
real experience is quite a mistake.) It is not in the 
least necessary that we should raise the question whether 
they were always able to do so; let it be at once 
.2 On this point Beyschlag (Lede Jesu 1422-440) is par- 
ticularly instructive, 
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assumed that they could. The distinction is not un- 
known in the NT; see, for example, ActsI29; indeed 
we may lay it down that ‘was seen’ (@@@y) with the 
Single exception of Acts726 always stands for another 
kind of seeing than that of ordinary sense-perception 
(e.g., Lk. 1rx 93x 2243 Acts23 723035 917 1831 169 
2616 [x Tim. 316?] Rev. 1l1lrg 1213). Nay, this is our 
warrant for calling in visions to our aid in explaining 
the appearances of Jesus. All that we have gained by 
this concession, however, is merely that the seers dis- 
tinguished once and again the condition in which they 
were: whether ecstatic or normal; it by no means 
follows as matter of course that they held the thing seen 
in vision to be unreal, and only what they saw when 
in their ordinary condition to be real. How otherwise 
could the very conception of such a thing as an objec- 
tive vision be possible ? 

(c} On the contrary, it pertains precisely to the 
subjective vision that the seer, if he is not a person 
thoroughly instructed in psychology and the natural 
sciences, is compelled to hold what he sees in his vision 
for real as long as it does not bring before him some- 
thing which to his conception is impossible. Wherein 
otherwise would consist the delusion, which nevertheless 
every one knows to be connected with subjective vision, 
if not in this, that the visionary seeks for the cause of 
what he has seen in the external world, not in his own 
mental condition? And indeed the visionaries of the 
Bible had more extended powers than modern visionaries 
have for taking a visionary image as an objective 
reality; for, if they were unable to attribute to the 
image they saw any ordinary mundane reality because 
it was contrary to their ideas of mundane things, they 
could always attribute to it a heavenly reality, and it 
was only if it was contrary to their-conception of things 
heavenly that they came to recognise it as a product of 
their own fantasy. 

(¢d) We have therefore to distinguish between three 
experiences which were regarded as possible by the 
disciples and their contemporaries : (1) the seeing of an 
earthly person by the use of the ordinary organs of 
sight: (2) the seeing of a person in a real yet heavenly 
corporeity, not by the bodily eyes but in a vision 
{érracia: Lk. Lez 2423 Acts2619 2 Cor.121; or 
Spagis: Acts217 Rev.917; or Spaya: Acts9ro12 
1031719 115 169f 186}, in a state of ecstasy (fxoraccs: 
Acts 1010 115 2217}, or, it may be, outside of the seer's 
own body (2 Cor.122f}; (3} the production of a false 
image on the mind without any corresponding outward 
reality. The first of these possibilities (ordinary seeing) 
is contemplated only by those evangelists who speak 
of Jesus as eating and as being touched, and who never 
themselves had been present at appearances of the 
risen Jesus. The second possibility (visionary seeing of 
a heavenly corporeity) is what the witnesses of such 
appearances intended and what Paul indicates by the 
word ‘was seen’ (wpMy). With the third possibility 
(false image) it has this in common that in both the 
condition of the participants is visionary ; with the first 
(ordinary seeing), that the participants hold what they 
see to be absolutely real and to have an existence 
external to themselves {but not with a mundane reality). 

{e) It was the mistake of many critics to assume that 
by the use of ‘was seen’ (&p6%) the purely subjective 
origin of what had been seen was conceded by Paul 
himself. The same error, however, is almost entirely 
shared also by apologists such as Beyschlag when they 
suppose that the participants, if they bad held their 
condition to be that of visionaries, would at the same 
time have perceived the unreality of what theysaw. ‘This 
hypothetically enunciated statement of the apologists 
is distinguished from the categorical assertion of the 
critics in only one point: the apologists will have it 
that the participant need not necessarily attribute the 
origin of what he sees to the state of his own mind, but 
can attribute it te God—yet without the result that, in 
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the latter case, in his view the thing seen becomes 
invested with reality. 

Thus Beyschlag (as above, 432-435) is of opinion that Acts 
169 does not make Paul believe that in reality a man of 
Macedonia stood before him, nor 10 10-16 make Peter think that 
in reality a sheet containing real animals was let down from 
heaven—not only not in mundane actuality but also not even in 
heavenly actuality; on the contrary, in each case neither had 
taken in more than this, that God was seeking to give them to 
understand something by means of sensible images. This way 
of looking at matters is utterly inconsistent with the beliefs of 
that time, If it is God who sends the Macedonian or the sheet 
containing the beasts, as a matter of course it is believed that 
these things are sent really (possessing of course not mundane 
but heavenly actuality); for where it is presupposed that God 
can if he chooses send them really, it would be quite unaccount- 
able to believe that he has nevertheless not done so, That the 
sending is not done for its own sake merely, but has for its 
purpose to incite Paul or Peter to a particular course of action, 
1s indeed true; but this does not by any means divest the thing 
which God has sent of its reality. Beyschlag makes it seem as 
if this were so merely by a reference to ActsiZg: ‘he knew not 
that it was true which was done by the angel, but thought he 
saw a vision.’ It is correct to say that the same word (opayza) 
is employed here as is used in 169 £ 101719 115, and that Peter 
regards this vision (opaya) as something unreal. Here however 
the distinction drawn in a preceding paragraph (above, c) falls 
to be applied : that a Macedonian or a sheet containing beasts 
endowed with a heavenly corporeality could be sent by God 
was regarded by Paul and by Peter respectively as thoroughly 
pote: on the other hand, in 129 it 1s presupposed that the 
iberation of Peter when it was ‘not true but a vision’ would 
have been regarded by him asimpossible. In like manner, if 
‘vision’ (@pacts) in Tobit 1219 means something opposed to 
reality, a mere appearance (pavragpa), that meaning is secured 
only by the antithesis in the sentence. The angel Raphael, 
who has accompanied Tobias, says here by way of after- 
explanation of what his real nature was: ‘I have neither eaten 
nor drunken, but ye saw only an appearance.’ The identity 
of the word (bpaya or Opagts) thus by no means proves identity 
of judgment upon the matter here in question, namely the reality 
or unreality of what has been seen, 


{f} Equally mistaken would it be to maintain that 
visions are throughout the whole OT and NT regarded as 
an inferior form of divine revelation. Beyschlag deduces 
this from a single text (Nu. 126-8): to a prophet I 
reveal myself by visions or dreams, but with Moses [ 
speak face to face. Not only is the dream placed upon 
a level with the vision, an equality of which there can 
be no thought in connection with the appearances of 
the risen Jesus, but also in antithesis to both is placed 
God's direct speaking, which undoubtedly makes known 
the will of God more plainly than a visual image 
can, the interpretation of which rests with the seer. In 
the case of the resurrection of Jesus, however, the 
situation is exactly reversed. If God had announced to 
the disciples by spoken words that Jesus was alive, even 
if they fully believed these words to have been received 
immediately from God, the announcement would not 
have been for them so clear and impressive as when 
they were themselves permitted to look upon the form 
of Jesus as of one who was alive. 

(g) After what has been said in three preceding 
paragraphs {c, d@, e) the decisive question comes to be : 
what sort of appearances of a person risen from the dead 
were regarded by the disciples as possible ? 

To this the answer must at once be: Not incorporeal appear- 
ances; for the idea of the immortality of the soul alone was 
utterly strange to them (§ x7¢). Next, we must say: they 
looked for a general resurrection of the terrestrial body to a 
terrestrial life on the last day; but in exceptional cases they 
regarded it as happening even in the present (Mk. 614-163; cp 
817¢). And as they would have felt no difficulty in regarding 
Jesus as an exceptional instance of this last description, they 
would have regarded an appearance of Jesus in this form (with 
a terrestrial body) as a real one. This case, however, does not 
come into consideration ; for such an appearance of Jesus does 
not come within the range of what is historically authenticated. 

What is alone authenticated is the appearance of 
Jesus in heavenly corporeality ; but of that it has been 
shown in § 17 ¢ that it corresponded with the conceptions 
of Paul and likewise with those of the original apostles. 

(2) The resultant conclusion then must be that when 
the disciples experienced an appearance of Jesus in 
heavenly corporeality they were under compulsion to 
regard it as objectively real, and therefore to believe 
that Jesus was risen because they had actually seen him. 
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Consequently, this belief of theirs does not prove that ' 


what they saw was objectively real: it can equally well 
have been merely an image begotten of their own 
mental condition. 

Having now, we beheve, shown in a general way the 

possibility that the things related concerning the risen 

: » Jesus may rest upon subjective visions, 

yo ei what next remains for us to inquire is 

~ whether such visions have any prob- 

ability in view of the known situation of the disciples. 

This question admits of an affirmative answer, very 
particularly in the case of Paul. 


It will ever remain the lasting merit of Holsten that he has | 
carried out this research on all sides with the most penetrating | 


analysis, The view he arrived at holds its ground alike in 
presence of conservative theology and in presence of the deniers 
of the genuineness of all the Pauline ele who find the 
change from Pharisee to apostle of Jesus freed from the law too 
sudden. An energetic nature could only pass front the one 
extreme to the other, and could not possibly hold a mediating 
position.1 

{z) Paul persecuted the Christians as blasphemers, 
because they proclaimed as the Messiah one who by: the 
judgment of God (Dt.2123, ep Gal. 313) had been 
plainly marked as a criminal. (8) If, in defending 
their position, they quoted passages of the OT which in 
their view treated of the Messiah, Paul could not gainsay 
this application in a general way; all that he denied 
was the applicability of the passages to one who had been 
crucified. (¢) From their appeals to the appearances of 
Jesus, Paul certainly had come to know quite well the 
form in which they would have it that they had seen 
him. (¢) Apart from this blasphemy of theirs Paul 
cannot but have recognised their honesty, seriousness, 
and blamelessness of moral character. What if they 
should be in the right? We may be certain that, when 
he entered their houses and haled them before the 


judgment-seat, there were not wanting heart-rending | 


scenes, which in the case of a man not wholly hardened 
could not fail to raise ever anew the recurring question 
whether it was really at the behest of God that he had 
to show all this cruelty. He repressed his scruples ; 
yet the goad had entered his soul. i 

(e) In his own inner life he had no satisfaction. What- 
ever may have been the zeal with which he followed the 
precepts of the fathers (Gal. 114), unlike the great mass 
of morally Iaxer Pharisees his contemporaries, he per- 
ceived the impossibility of fulfilling the whole of the law’s 
requirements, And, not being able to fulfil them, he 
was accursed (Gal. 310), and all men were in the same 
condemnation with himself. In Rom. 77-25 he has 
impressively described this condition. (/) And yet 
God in the OT had promised a time of salvation, and 
it was inconceivable that he should not hold to his 
word. But how could he, if the universal fulfilment of 
the law—which was so clearly impossible—were held to 
be the indispensable condition ? 

(g) Here of necessity must have come about in the 
mind of Paul a combination of these two lines of 
thought which had hitherto remained apart. 
the Christians were right in their assertion that the 
Crucified One really was the Messiah, through whom it 
was God's will to bring salvation to the world without 


insisting on the fulfilment of the entire law? In that | 
ease the persecution of the Christians was indeed a ; 


crime; but Paul, and with him all mankind, was 
nevertheless delivered from the anguish of soul caused 
by daily transgression of the law; mercy, no longer 
wrath, was what he might expect from God. (A) And 
indeed, this being so, it could only have been through 
the death of Jesus that God had willed to procure 


1 Holsten, ZW7, 1861, pp. 223-284; Zum Evang. des Paulus 
u. des Petrus, 1-237 (1868); Pfleiderer, Paulinissitus, 1873, (2) 
x890, Einl. On the other side: Beyschlag, S#. Ay., 1864, pp. 
197-264 ; 1870, pp. 7-50, 189-263. Specially interesting is Scholz 
(Deutsch. Evangel. Blatter, 1881, pp. 816-841), who recognises 
the whole psychological preparation for the conversion, and 
then brings in the supernatural fact of the risen Jesus, which 
his previous representation has enabled him to dispense with. 
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salvation for men. For Saul, the Pharisee, could never 
get away from the thought that some kind of propitia- 
tion had to be made for the sins of men, before God 
could bring in his grace. Perhaps the Christians had 
even already begun to quote in support of their view 
Is. 58, which Paul in all probability has in his mind 
when, in 1 Cor.153, he says that he has received by 
tradition the doctrine that Christ, according to the 
Scriptures, had been delivered as a propitiation for 
our sins. 

(¢) Whether, however, all this, which in one respect 
promised blessedness, but in another threatened him 
with divine punishment as a persecutor of the Christians, 
was really true or not, turned for Paul upon the answer 
to the question, whether in actuality Jesus was risen. 
For, in addition to the doctrine of propitiation, Saul the 
Pharisee was indissolubly wedded to the thought that 
‘every one that hangeth on a tree’ is accursed, unless 
God himself has unmistakably pronounced otherwise— 
viz. that this proposition has no application to Jesus, 
who did not die the death of a criminal, but the death 
of a divine offering for sin. Such a divine declaration 
was involved, according to the Christians, in the resur- 
rection of Jesus. 

(2) It will not be necessary to dwell upon the deeply 
agitating effect which such doubts must have produced 
in Paul's inmost soul; the vividness with which 
the living figure so often described to him by Chris- 
tians must, time and again, have stood before him, 
only to be banished as often by the opposition of his 
intellect ; until finally, only too easily, there came a 
time when the image of fancy refused any longer to 
yield to the effort of thought. All that need be pointed 
out further is that on his own testimony, as well as on 
that of Acts, Paul was very prone to visions and other 
ecstatic conditions (2 Cor.121-4 1 Cor.1418 Acts 912 
169 189 2217 2723). That he does not place what he 
had experienced at Damascus on a level with those 
visions of his, but speaks of it as the last appearance of 
the risen Jesus {1 Cor. 158), is intelligible enough if he 
was not aware of any further appearances having been 
made to other persons (see § 104); but it in no way 
shows that in the journey to Damascus what befell was 
not a vision, but an actual meeting with the risen Jesus. 
‘The possibility, indeed the probability, of a vision here 
has been pointed out; it is for each reader to choose 
between this and a miracle. 

() Let it be clearly understood, however, that we do not here 
employ the word ‘was seen’ (6%) as evidence that Paul 
himself concedes the subjective origin of the image which he 
saw. (To the contrary, see § 344, ¢.) Neither do we make use 
of the expression in Gal.116, where Paul speaks of God as 
having revealed his son ‘in me’ (éy éuoi), to prove that Paul 
regarded the occurrence at Damascus as one that had taken 
place solely within himself. The words ‘I have seen’ (éépaxa) 
and ‘was seen’ (@$@y) in 1 Cor. 91 158 are decisive against this, 
for by them the apostle means to say that he has really seen 
(although not in earthly but in heavenly corporeality) the risen 
Jesus as appearing to him a4 extra. Yet so faras Gal.lis f 
1s concerned, neither js it probable that ‘to reveal’ (amoxaAvyat) 
denotes a subsequent inward illumination of Paul, since ‘but 
when’ (dre S€) and ‘straightway’ (ev@éws) mark the time 
which followed immediately upon that of ‘the Jews’ religion’ 
ClovSaiopeds) (113.4). ‘In me’ (ev gx00), in spite of the refer- 
ence of ‘to reveal’ (awoxaAdWat} to the event on the road to 
Damascus, may mean ‘within me,’ in so far as the appearance 
produced effects upon the spiritual life of the apostle ; but it can 
easily mean also ‘upon me’—i.¢., by changing the persecutor 
into a believer (not, however, ‘through the success of my mis- 
sionary labours,’ which did not occur till Jater). 

The situation of the earliest disciples very readily 
suggests the same explanation of the facts. (a} The 

sag Mental struggle between despair and 

sage quote hope—the disaster involved in the 
pres. death of Jesus, and the hope they still 
somehow clung to, that the kingdom of God might still 
be established by Jesus—can hardly have been less 
than had been the struggle in the mind of Paul. 
Perhaps there was in their case the additional circum- 
stance that they were fasting, a condition highly favour- 
able to the seeing of visions. Yet such a conjecture 
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is by no means indispensable, and we need not lay 
stress on the indication as to this given in the Gospel of 
Peter and in the Dideskalia (above, §§ 5 [/], 74). All 
these psychological elements, however, will be more fully 
considered later (§ 37). 

(4) On the other hand, we are unable to attach 
weight to the view that the disciples were gradually led 
by a study of the OT to a conviction that Jesus was 
alive, and that thus in the end they came to have 


visions in which they beheld his form. 

Visions do not arise by processes so gradual or so placid. It 
is certainly correct to suppose that certain passages of the OT 
must have had an influence on the thoughts of the disciples in 
those critical days; but not that they were then discovered for 
the first time as a result of study. Rather must they have been 
long familiar, when suddenly, under the impression made by the 
death of Jesus, they acquire a new and decisive significance as 
convincing the bereaved ones that the continued fife of Jesus 
was made assured by the word of God. 

() From our list of such passages must be excluded many 
which are frequently quoted as belonging to it; for example, 
Is, 258 Ps, 18313 Ezek. 185-9, Ps.27 (although {ft appears to 
be cited in Acts 13 33 in this sense), and, in particular, Ps. 16 10, 
although this is cited in Acts 22731 1335. What is said in the 
Hebrew text is that God will not suffer his pious worshipper to 
die(cpv.9). When & by a false etymology (nny=‘to destroy,’ 
instead of MY%=‘to sink’) renders Sé4ath, which, as the 
parallelism conclusively shows, means ‘grave,’ by ‘ destruction’ 
{diaPGopd), the mistranslation is innocuous as long as this word 
is taken to mean ‘death,’ as the translators certainly took it; it 
becomes misleading only on the Christian interpretation which 
understands the bodily corruption that follows death. Passages 
of the OT from which the disciples could really have drawn 
their conviction as to the resurrection of Jesus are Ex. 36 (see 
its employment by Jesus himself in Mk. 12264) Is.589 
Hos.62 2 K.205, perhaps also Ps.11817 Job 19 25-27, bat 
very specially Ps. 8613 1101 (cp Brandt, 498-504). It must 
always be borne in mind, it is hardly necessary to say, that 
they did not interpret such passages in a critical manner and 
with reference to the context, but simply as they seemed to 
Present to them a consoling thought. 

(d@) No weight can be given to the objection that the image of 
the risen Jesus which presented itself to the disciples cannot 
have been subjective because at first they did not recognise 
it. That they failed to do so is stated only in passages 
which must be regarded as unhistorical (Lk. 2416 Jn. 20-14); 
in Lk. 24 37 42 it is not even said that he was not recognised. 


{e) Another objection, that though perhaps the sub- 
jective explanation might be admissible in the case of a 
single individual, it wholly fails in the case of appear- 
ances to several, not to speak of the case of 500 at 
once, appears at first sight to have great weight. As 
against this it is worth mentioning that one of the most 
recent upholders of an objective resurrection of Jesus, 
Steude (Sé4 Av, 1887, pp. 273-275}, quite gives up this 
argument. In point of fact there is ample evidence to 
prove that visions have been seen by many, in the 
cases of Thomas of Canterbury, Savonarola, the 
Spanish general Pacchi, several crusaders—days and 
even months after their death—and similar occurrences 
also in the cases of 800 French soldiers, the Camisards 
in 1686-1707, the followers of the Roman Catholic 
priest Péschl in Upper Austria in 1812-1818, the 
‘ Preaching-sickness ' and ‘ Reading-sickness’ in Sweden 
in 1841-1854, and so forth! That in circumstances 
of general excitement and highly strung expectation 
visions are contagious, and that others easily perceive 
that which at first had been seen by only one, is, in 


1E. A, Abbott, St. Thomas of Canterbury, 1808; Hase, 
Gesch. Jesu, 1876, pp. 5954, and Neue Propheten, 333=() 29974: 
Reuter, Alexander der Dritte, 3110-112, 772-774 (1864); 
Scholten, Zvang. mach Joh. (Germ.), 329/ Us67ss Renan, 
Afpédtres, 16 f. 22 (ET 51/4 55); Keim, Gesch Jesu von Nazara, 
3589-592 (1872), ET 6, 348%); Perty, Méystische Erschei- 
nungéent) 1130-133 (1872); E. Stein, 'beychische Contagion, 
217. (Erlangen, 1877); Hohnbaum, Psychische Gesundheit, 
38-41 (1845); Leubuscher, Waknsinn i2 den 4 letzten Jahrhun- 
derten, 222-249 (1848); Ideler, Theorie des veligidsen Wakn- 
sinns (1848-1830); Emminghaus, Aligem. Psychopathologie, 
$8 33.4 37,4 96, 113, 186 (1878), with the literature there referred 
to; Aligem. Ztschr, flr Psychiatrie, 1849, pp. 253-261; 1854, 
Pp. 115-125 3 1856, pp. 546-604; 1860, pp. per Wiedemann, 
Die relig. Bewegung in Oberoesterrcich u. Salaburg beim 
Beginn des 19 Jahrh. (1890); Die Secte der Poschlianer in 
Oberéstreich in dem Jahre 1817 (no place on title-page, 1819) ; 
Misson, Thédtre Sacré des Cevennes, London, 1707; Blanc, 
Lnspiration des Camisards, Paris, 1859. 
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view of the accumulated evidence, a fact not to be 
denied. 

(7) The attempt has been made.to argue from this, 
on the contrary, that subjective visions cannot be 
thought of as explaining the recorded facts of the 
resurrection, inasmuch as in that case we should be 
entitled to expect very many more recorded visions 
than are enumerated by Paul. That, however, would 
depend on the amount of predisposition to visions. It 
is very easily conceivable that this may very rapidly 
have diminished when, by means of a moderate number 
of reported appearances, the conviction had become 
established that Jesus had risen. On this account it is 
also best to presume that the first five appearances 
followed one another very quickly. All the more 
confidently in that case could Paul speak of that which 
he had himself received as being the last of alt (§ 10 4). 

The consideration which above all others causes the 
most serious misgivings, is the state of deep depression 

. in which the disciples were left by the 
ay, Sttoseion death of Jesus, Is it oucunetie thik 
* jn such circumstances subjective visions 

should have come to them ? 

{az} This question, however, is essentially simplified 
by what has been pointed out above (§ 36 e}, if we 
suppose in addition that it was Peter alone who re- 
ceived the first vision. Could he but once find himself 
able to say that he had seen Jesus, the others no 
longer needed to be able to raise themselves out of 
their state of prostration by their own strength; what 
had happened to Peter supplied what was wanting in 
this respect. The question thus narrows itself to this : 
Is the possibility of a subjective vision excluded in the 
case even of Peter? 

(4) Undoubtedly an unusually strong faith was 
needed, if in Peter the thought that Jesus, notwith- 
standing his death, was still alive, was to become so 
powerful that at last it could take the form of a vision. 
All the requisite conditions, however, were present. 
We do not at all lay weight upon the consideration, 
that with the return to Galilee the reminiscences of 
Jesus associated with those localities would again take 
the upper hand over the impression which his death 
had made; for indeed this impression was indelible. 
But alongside of this impression there would also be 
recollections of the predictions of Jesus. We do not 
refer here primarily to the predictions of his resurrection 
{see § 22 ¢}; those referring to his coming again from 
heaven to set up the kingdom of God upon earth— 
predictions which are certainly quite historical (see 
GosrELs, § 145 [f]}—are much more important. 
They also, it is true, might seem to have been decisively 
falsified by the death of Jesus; for with Peter also it 
was an infallible word of God, that every one that 
hangs on a tree is cursed (Dt.2123; cp Gal. 313). 
Precisely here, however, there is a difference between 
the cases of the two apostles: Paul could apply this 
thesis to Jesus in cold blood, because he had never 
personally known him (2 Cor. 516, when rightly inter- 
preted); Peter could not—he owed too much to him. 
To speak more exactly, the reason why Peter, even after 
the crucifixion, did not cease wholly to have faith in the 
prediction of Jesus, lay partly in the deep impression of 
his utter trustworthiness which he had left upon his 
disciple, and partly also in the religious inheritance which 
Peter felt he owed him, in the ineradicable conviction of 
the truth of his cause. From this conviction of the 
truth of Jesus’ cause the conviction of his continued 
personal life was inseparable in the thought of that 
age. In this sense Renan’s saying (4pé¢rves, 44, ET 
70) is true: ‘ce quia resuscité Jésus, c’est l’amour.’ 

{c) There is yet another point, which for the most 
part is utterly overlooked in this connection. We do 
not mean the lively temperament of Peter; for whether 
that made him specially susceptible to visions cannot be 
said. We refer to the fact that Peter had denied his 
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Lord. Even if the circumstance, mentioned only in 
Lk. (2261), that after his denial his eye met that of his 
master, be hardly historical (cp SIMON PETER, § 19 4), 
there still remains a delicate suggestion of what must 
most infallibly have happened ; the form of him whom 
Peter had denied must have come up before him with 
ever renewed vividness, however he may have struggled 
to escape it. Though at first he may have said to him- 
self that this was a mere creation of his fancy, it is 
certainly not too bold a conjecture that a moment came 
when he believed he saw his Lord bodily present before 
him, whether it was that the eye was turned upon him 
with reproach and rebuke, or whether it was that it 
already assured him of that forgiveness, for which 
beyond all doubt he had been praying with all the 
energy of his soul. 

{d@) If this be sound, we shall find in the denial of 
Peter an occasion for the occurrence of a vision as direct 
as we have found the persecution of the Christians by 
Paul to have been. If we will, we shall be able to 
discern in these acts of hostility against Jesus or his 
followers an arrangement in the providence of God, 
whereby chosen vessels were prepared for the further- 
ance of Christianity. In any case this deed of Peter, 
that he held fast his faith in the imperishability of the 
cause of Jesus and therefore also of the person of Jesus, 
will remain the greatest of his life, greater still than his 
confession at Czesarea Philippi (Mk. 829 and }}), and 
would make to be true those two words even though in 
the mouth of Jesus they be not historical: ‘thou art 
Peter (z.¢., a rock) and upon this rock will I build my 
church ' (Mt. 1618, cp MINISTRY, § 4 /.), and ‘ Do thou, 
when once thou hast turned again, stablish thy brethren’ 
(Lk. 2232, cp SiMon PETER, § 15 6). 

For all that has been said in the foregoing paragraphs 
the most that can be claimed is that it proves the 
possibility—the probability if you will 
—of the explanation from subjective 
visions. From the very nature of the 
ease it would not be possible to prove 
more, for the visionary character of the appearances 
could not be established for us by the visionaries them- 
selves—on the contrary, everything constrained them 
to regard what they had seen as objective and real—nor 
yet by the reporters, who simply repeated what the 
visionaries had related to them. Only scientifically 
trained reporters could have assured us on the point, 
and such reporters did not then exist. Let it be 
expressly observed, however, that in the vision-hypo- 
thesis it is only the judgment of the visionaries as to the 
objective reality of what they had seen that is set aside ; 
every other biblical statement of fact, unless we have 
been compelled to set it aside as inconsistent with some 
other biblical statement, remains unaffected. The 
hypothesis, furthermore, attributes no want of upright- 
ness either to the visionary or to the reporter. The 
error which it points out affects merely the husk— 
namely that the risen Jesus was seen in objective 
reality, but not the kernel of the matter, that Jesus 
lives in the spiritual sense; thus it is an error, only in 
the same relative sense as is the dogma that the Bible is 
inspired in every letter (a dogma without the temporary 
ascendancy of which the church of to-day would hardly 
have existed), or in the same sense in which the anthro- 
pomorphic view of God's being and his relation to 
nature which possesses every child is an error—an error 
but for which the number of grown-up persons of 
unshaken religious conviction would indeed be small. 

Reverting now once more to § r and the ideas on 
account of which it is held that the belief in a literal 


38. Conclusion 
on vision- 
hypothesis. 


resurrection cannot be given up, we remark that the’ 


doctrine of the government of the church by Christ is 
one that can give place without any religious loss to 
that of the leading of the church by the spirit of Christ, 
or, if it is desired to put it in a more personal form, 
that of the government of the church by God. That 
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the cause of Jesus did not die with him on the cross we 
are assured by history, even if his resurrection did not 
occur as a literal fact. It is undeniable that the church 
was founded, not directly upon the fact of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, but upon the belief in his resurrection ; 
and this faith worked with equal power whether the 
resutrection was an actual fact or not. The view of 
Paul that, apart from the literal truth of the resurrection 
of Jesus, there is no forgiveness of sins, has as its 
necessary presupposition the dogma, not of Paul the 
Christian but of Paul the Pharisee, that every crucified 
person without exception is accursed of God; as soon 
as the possibility of a miscarriage of justice either in the 
synedrium or at Pilate’s judgment seat is conceded, this 
view eo zfso falls to the ground, Finally, the view 
that unless Jesus actually rose again the hope of the 
final resurrection of the dead is vain would be a sound 
one if this hope had consisted in the expectation that all 
men were to rise three days after their respective deaths. 
In its actual form, as hope of the resurrection at the last 
day, it would come to be denied, in so far as an 
event happening in the case of Jesus is concerned, only 
if Jesus himself were to continue in the state of death at 
the last day. In so far, however, as the idea of the 
immortality of the soul takes the place of the hope of a 
final resurrection—as in modern times is very extensively 
the case-—it ceases to be a matter of fundamental 
importance whether Jesus rose again on the third day, 
or not; for immortality consists only in a continued 
existence of the soul, and that from the moment of the 
death of the body onwards, and is just as incapable of 
being confirmed or made known by a resurrection of the 
body as of being called in question by the absence of a 
resurrection. If immortality could thus be confirmed or 
made known, that must have been possible on the first 
and the second day after death, for immortality was then 
present. For that time, however, resurrection is ex- 
cluded by presupposition. 
Prins, De rvealzteit van’s Heevren opstanding, 1861, and 
{against Prins) Straatman, De realiteit van’s Heeren opstanding 
. .. « en hare verdedigers, 1862; Paul, ZW 7, 
39. Literature. 1863, 182-209, 279-311; 1864, 82-95, 396-408 
and (against Paul) Strauss, ‘67d. 1863, 386- 
400; Gebhardt, Die Auferstehung Christi und thre neuesten 
Gagner, 1864; Steude, Die Auferstehung Jesu, 1888, and with 
more scientific thoroughness in S4. A”., 1887, 203-295 (see above, 
§ 36 ¢); Rohrbach, Der Schluss des Marcusevangeliums, 1894, 
and Die Rerichte iiber die Auferstehung Jesu, 1898; Eck, 
* Bedeutung der Auferstehung Jesu fiir die Urgemeinde u. fir 
uns’ in Hefte zur Christlichen Welt, No. 32, 1898; Loofs, 
‘Die Auferstehungsberichte u. ihr Werth,’ did. No. 33, 1898; 
Briickner, ‘ Die Berichte iiber die Auferstehung Jesu’ in Prot. 
Monatshefte, 1899, 4842, 96-110, 153-160, Amongst the writin 
on the life of Jesus see Strauss, Keim, Weiss, Beyschlag (vol. 1.} 
and, quite specially, Brandt, Evang. Gesch., 1893, 305-446, 


490°517- : 2 . : 

[The bulk of English work upon this subject (of which the 
more useful or significant portions are indicated in the sub- 
joined paragraphs by an asterisk) falls into one or other of two 
classes: (a) one dealing primarily with historical and theo- 
i as appreciations of the face or truth in question; (4) the 
other sensitive, in the first instance, to the features of the record 
and the historical evidence. Owing to the backwardness and 
inefficiency of English criticism upon the synoptic question, 
and the consequent paucity of scientific work upon Mt. and 
espectally (upon Lk. 24 note the strangely parallel story in 
Plutarch: /2¢, Rom. 28), the latter class of writings is as yet in- 
adequately represented, being conspicuous for open-mindedness 
{in its better Sl pingurn ie, rather than for thoroughness, and 
more successful in criticising the weak points of opposing 
theories than in constructing a satisfactory and tenable hypo- 
thesis which might do justice to the complex of facts under 
review. Cp Froude’s Shert Studies, 1229 f. 

(a) The conservative side is represented by a long series of 
writings, whose weakness consists mainly in the preponderance 
of the dogmatic over the historical element or in literalism. Of 
these the following are the more salient:—F. D. Maurice's 
Theol. Essays (8); Westcott’s Jutrod. to Study of Gospels 
(8) 1881), 233-3423; The Gasp. of the Resurr., The Historic 
Faith (chap. 6), and The Revelation of the Risen Lord; 
*Milligan’s exhaustive and theological The Resurr. of our 
Lord () 1894), and Tke Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood 
of our Lord, 1892; *M‘Cheyne Edgar’s vigorous Goss. of the 
Risen Saviour, 1892, pp. 21-135; C. A. Row's The Jesus af 
the Evangelists, 1868, pp. 262 /, (critique of mythical theories); 
J. Kennedy's survey in The Resurr. of our Lord an historical 
Jact, with examination of naturalistic hypotheses, 188; 
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Latham’s curious volume The Atsex Master, 1900; and Orr's 
Christian View of God and the Wordd, 1893, Lect. 6, n. C, 
Similarly, but with special bearing upon the narratives as part 
of the biography of Jesus :—*Fairbairn’s Studies tn the Lib of 
Christ, 1881, chap. 18; G, H, Gilbert's Students’ Life of Jesus, 
1898, pp. 385-405; besides the Lives of Christ by Farrar, Eder> 
sheim, aad & J. Andrews (ed. 1892, pp. 5894}. The subject is 
competently handled also, though from a more strictly philo- 
sophicai aad doctrinal standpoint, by *Newman Smyth (O/d¢ 
Faiths in New Light, chap, 8); *D, W. Forrest (The Christ 
of Hist. and Experience, 1897, Lect. 4 critique of vision- 
hypothesis); R. H. Hutton’ (Theol, Essays,@) 1888, pp. 
13t /-); E. Griffith-Jones (The Ascent through Christ,(a) 
rgoo, pp. 337-359); H. G. Weston (Sidbiioth, Sacra, 1900, 
pp. 356-362) and L. S, Potwin (ibid, 1890, pp. 177-190); also 
y ee (Tie Death of Christ, 1902, pp. 66. 76 f. r2x- 
123). 

At the opposite pole of radical criticism, the most noteworthy 
works along this line are *R. W, Macan's 7he Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, the contributions of Dr. E. 4. Abbott (cp Philo- 
christus, Onestinus, and Through Nature to Christ, 1877, 
chap. 21), and Martineau’s Seat of .Authority in Religion 
ee. 1890), 3634, 4817, 632 besides the writings to be cited 

elow. 

(6) Examinations of early Christian evidence, and particularly 
of the gospel narratives (with that of the ascension, Acts 1 s-rz), 
from a fairly free but reverent standpoint may be found in 
A. B. Bruce’s Expos. Gk, Test. vol. i. (2), rgor), 330%, 64343 
G. L, Cary's scholarly Synoptic Gosf. (Internat. Handbks. to 
NT, vol. i., 1900), 8§ 198-202; J. Estlin Carpenter’s First 
Three Gosf. ((2), 1890), 319 7, 268 2; A. C. McGiffert’s Afost. 
Age, 1897, pp. 36-44, 55/4, and J. V. Bartlet’s Apcst. Age, 
1goo, pp. 1-10; see, further, Blair's Apost, Gosp. (372-385) on 
the conclusion of Mk., with the editions by Swete and Allan 
Menzies, Moffatt’s Hist. New Testament (@), 190), pp. 50-553 
(on Mk. 16 9-20), 647-649 (on Mt, and Lk.), 694-496 (on Jn, 20-21), 
and A, Réville’s article in Vew World, 1894, pp. 498-527, The 
distinctive aim of such contributions is to investigate not simply 
the verbal contents of the narratives in question, but also their 
mental and religious presuppositions ; to get behind the stories 
into the world of their first hearers, with their beliefs and hopss, 
Extreme forms of this critical hypothesis are variously repre- 
sented in such works as *W. Mackintosh's Vat, Hist. of the 
Christian Religion, 1894, pp. 257-328 (mythical theory), *S'nper- 
natural Religion, 3, 1877, p- 398% (in which, as in the follow: 
ing hook, the S SSepe is handled drastically, but uncritically 
isolated), The Hour Gosp. as Historical Records, 1895, pp. 451, 
and O, Cone, 7he Gosp, and its Earliest Interpretations, 1893 
pp. 124/, 2007, none of which, however, gan be pronounced 
entirely satisfactory, either {n_ method or in results, See 
further 8, Davidson's V7 /nfrad.®) (1894) 367.7% The opposite 
side ix pens but ineffegtively advocated by writers like 
Purves (Christianity in Apostolic Age, 1900, 9-15) and Sanday 
(Hastings’ DB 268-643), while it is defended with a really 
critical grasp of the problem and jts bearings by *Swete 
(Aposthes Creed, 1894, p. 64/4), *A. B. Bruce (Apolagetics, 
1892, pp- 383-307), Schaff Cerise: of Church, 1172-12), *Denney 
(art. ‘Ascension’ in Hastings” D&B 1161-162), and *Prof. S, 
McComb (A-xfos.i8 4 350-363, a critique of ET of Harnack’'s 
Wesen); see also *Knowling: The Witness of the Epistles, 
1892, pp. 365-396, 397-414 (ascension); A. Hovey (Ammer. Journ. 
Theal., 1900, pp. §36-554, a critique of Stapfer); W. F, Adeney 
(E-xfos, (tt 8137-146, a critique of Weizsacker); N. J. D. White 
(‘Appearances of Risen Lord to Individuals,’ A.xfas.() 10 66-74), 
and E. R. Bernard (‘The Value of the Ascension,’ £¢¢. 7’, 
1900-1901, pp. 152-155, and in Hastings’ D& 4234). Despite 
exaggerated statements upon both sides, recent English discusr 
sions display a growing sense that there is a serious problem 
to be faced in the condition of the historical records, and that 
exegesis has a vivid if subsidiary part to play in its solution. 
This is @ sign of health, if only that the demands of the public 
are becoming more exigent; but no advance can be looked for 
until English students are fyrnished with a scientific equipment 
in the shape of thoroughly critical editions of the gospels, as 
well as with monographs combining historical judgment and 
sound scholarship with some philosophic and religious appreci- 
ation of the subject.—j. Mo,} P. W. S. 


BEU (V7; paray), b. Peleg, a name occurring in 
the genealogical table connecting Shem and Abraham 
(Gen. 1118-21 [P], t Ch.l25; cp Lk. 335, AV Ragau). 
An Aramzean tribe bearing the name Ax'va appear in 
S. Babylonia in the time of Tiglath-pileser III. (Schr, 
KGF 105 f; KAT) 117; Del. Par. 238 7); but 
their identification with Reu is denied by Schr. (Zc. céz.). 
The name, in common with the others in the same list, 
is probably Mesopotamian, and we may possibly find 
a trace of it in Or+awg,, one of the kings of Edessa, 
which is doubtless for ‘man of Re'u,’ a formation 
parallel to the Heb. $y 33 (cp Duval, ‘ Hist. d’Edesse,’ 
Journ, Asiat,,,1891, 18126). Re'u may have been an 
old Mesopotamian god (Mez, Gesch. der Stadt Harran, 
23) Cp REUBEN, §§ g iii., 10. F. B, 
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REVBEN 
Mention (§ 1). Other stories (§ 6), 
A Jost tribe (§ 2), Name (§§ 7-9), 


First-born (§ 3). 
Bilhah, Bohan (8 4). 
‘ Altar’ story (§ 5). 


Meaning of Stories (¢ 10), 
Genealogies (&§ 11-13), 
Lists of cities (@ 14). 


Reuben 1 is repeatedly mentioned in the Hexateuch 
as a branch of israel. It is often associated with Gad, 
: and is known to each of the documents 
1. Mention. underlying the Hexateuch. The reader 
naturally infers that the writers of those documents had 
knowledge of such acommunity, He may indeed think 
{t prudent to test the legitimacy of that inference, when 
he misses references elsewhere in the Hebrew writings, 
Still, the argumentum e silentio must be used with great 
care.2 The facts seem to be these. Outside of the fixed 
tribal lists (in Chron., Ezek., and, in the NT, in Rev,) 
and the Chronicler's genealogies,? Reuben is known, 
apart from an at best anachronistic gloss in 2 K, 1033 
(descriptive of the district harassed by Hazael), through 
the mention in the enumeration in Judg. 5 {v. 15 f). 
That chapter contains very old material and few will 
question its authority even when it stands alone. Only, 
however, if we are sure that the passage says what the 
poet meant it to say. That, however, does not 
appear to have been questioned, so far as the mention 
of Reuben is concerned. Discussion has been con- 
fined to the question, where the mention appearing 
after is@ and agajn, in a slightly variant form, 
after 16¢ really belongs. Still, is not the simplest ex- 
planation of the doyble occurrence, that the clause is 
really a gloss? Other difficulties would thus be removed. 
It always seemed strange that so remote a community 
as the traditional Reyben should be mentioned by name. 
To speak of Gilead in general, on the other hand, 
without naming trfbes, would be natural Later, 
Gilead * would be taken to mean Gad, whilst Machir 
was perhaps referred to ‘half-Manasseh,’ and so a 
reference of some kind or other would be made on the 
margin to Reuben, If It be thought that probability is 
in favour of the reference in Judg. 5 being contemporary 
evidence,’ the problem before us is to determine where 
Reuben lived and to explain the fact that in historical 
times Reuben had no significance. If the other view is 
taken, the probiem {s to account for the references in 
the Hexateuch. 
A survey of the references (in the Hexateuch} to 
Reuben suggests that the solid element in them all is 
the belief that there once was an important . 
2. 4 lost community called Reuben and that for some 
: trike, reason it had lost its place ; it was a sort of 
‘Ad or Thamid. it is usually supposed that tradition 
preserved the memory of a more or less definite geo- 
graphical district occupied by Reubenites. It may have 
done so. The evidences of such a tradition, however, 
are far from copious. Most of what we are told about 
a territory of Reuben is in D (Dt. 812 16 443 Josh. 13 
8-12) and P {much of Nu. 32 Josh. 1315-23 208 21 36 f-} 
and cannot safely be used for the present purpose (see 
8124), There seems to be only one passage (Nu. 32 


3 On the name see below: on the form, § 8; on OT explana- 
tions, § 7.5 on real meaning, & 9- : i 

3 Special caution is needed in regard to questions bearing on 
the tribes. . 

3 On the statements in 1 Ch. 5see $13. On 1 Ch, 1142 se¢ 
§ 13 (end). 

4 Winckler has suggested that ‘Asher’ fs not a tribe name 
but a pronoun Cee), and that ‘Dan’ was not mentioned 


originally (GI 2134, no. 26/7). . 
Of course Reuben may have been settled In West Palestine 
at the time referred to (see next note); but the pastoral! character 
assigned to the tribe in the clause probably shows that its author 
thought of the East (cp Gan, § 11, first small type par.), cl 

6 Steuernage! suggests (ZAinwanderung, 20) that the mention 
of Gilead, not Repben, in v. 1a may be because Reuben was 
still seated in W. Palestine (see below, § ra). 

7 It would not decide the question where Reuben lived (see 
preceding two nates). 
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37.) which can perhaps be attributed to J (see, how- 
ever, Oxf. Hex.). All it has to say is that certain six 
(Moabite} towns were, in the Mosaic age({?) ‘ built’ by 
the sons of Reuben (see below, § 14). The absence of 
any reference to a people called Reuben in the Mesha 
inscription although it mentions three of the six towns 
and refers to ‘ the men of Gad’ as having ‘ dwelt in the 
land of ‘Atdroth from of old (abyp)' seems to require us 
to suppose that the statement of J, if not unhistorical, 
rests on 4 memory of days long gone. That there was 
a firm belief in an ancient Reuben is, indeed, clear. 
The point is that it need not imply a knowledge of 
where it had been settled, In Gen. 3521/f. J seems to 
connect Reuben with West Palestine (see § 4), and even 
in P there seems to be a trace of a belief of the same 
kind (Josh. 156 1817 § 4), which may be represented 
in the strange story of the ‘altar’ (§ 5), and in the idea 
that Reuben crossed into West Palestine to help the 
other tribes to effect a settlement (cp GAD, col. 1585}. 
Whatever was thought of the place where Reuben 
had lived, a great deal of interest was felt in his fate 
i c to}, Reuben is everywhere the 
3, Firat-born. Neh Bs (see end of §). is E indeed 
there was perhaps an interval of considerable length 
between him and Leah's other sons: Naphtali seems 
to be for E Jacob’s third son (cp NAPHTALI, § 2). 
Whether this was so in the original J we cannot say: 
it would account for Reuben’s being the finder of the 
dudé'im {zb.),1 which E does not mention. In J as we 
have it, however, Reuben has three own brothers when 
he finds the dadé*im which lead to the birth of Joseph? 
{cp ZEBULUN), The only tale E has to tell about 
Reuben is of how he tried to deliver Joseph? (Gen. 
37 22 29), and reminded his brothers of the fact (4222 ; 
see below, § to, end), and how he offered his own two 
sons {cp § 11) as a pledge of the safe return of Benjamin. 
The most significant point in all this is that Reuben was 
the first-born. On that point there seems to be com- 
plete agreement. The problem is discussed in 1 Ch. 
51f The view of the writer of that passage is that 
Reuben forfeited his right (as first-born) to the special 
blessing, which fell to Joseph, who”thus became two 
tribes, although his rival Judah 4 ultimately outdid him.® 
The rest of the points may belong to the decking out 
of the story (see, however, below, § 10, end). 
Not so in the case of what J has to tell us in Gen. 
3522. No doubt the yd was once told with more 
detail ® ( Zest. Rend. 3, and /udilees, 
4. Bilheh, Bohan. § 33, show how it could be done).” 
This story seems to be J's explanation of how Reuben 
lost his rank. What Jacob did when he heard® of 


1 According to Stucken (‘Ruben im Jakobssegen' in Af VG 
for 1902, 446-72, which appeared after this article was in type) 
the finding of the d#da’is was ascribed to Reuben as a patri- 
archal eponym on a level with Jacob. Later syncretism made 
him Jacob’s son. 

2 Steuernagel suggests (Zinwanderung, 17) that in the 
original story what Reuben did was not to make over the dda" ine 
to Leah but to use them to win the favour of Rachel, or rather 
Bilhah, whence Bohan (cp Narutaci, §14). This is very 
ingenious, but does not explain the obvious relation of the 
didd@ime to Issachar and Joseph. According to Stucken (see 
preceding note) Reuben’s incest was with Leah herself, who 
may at one time have heen called Bilhah. 

3 It is probable that in Gen, 37 21 (J) ‘ Reuben‘ is redactional 
for Judah. See next note, 

4°1n the Joseph story the leader is Judah in J, Reuben in E 
(cp preceding footnote); cp Steuernagel, Finwanderung, 34. 

According to Guthe, GVJ 42, Reuben’s hegemony belonged 
to the time preceding the settlement of the Rachel tribes (cp 
Racuet, §1 4). Those tribes which acknowledged his leader- 
ship were called Leah; the later (Rachel) tribes acknowledged 
the hegemony of Joseph. 

5 Against the suggestion of Dillmann and Stade (GI’/t 151) 
that the story implies more primitive morals in the half-nomad 
Reubenites, see Holzinger, ad Zoe. 

7 Later writers refused to believe the story (cp the case of 
S™eEon [§ 94, end; see also $4). In Targum (Ps.-Jon. ad Zoc.), 
Midrash (Gen. radda 98 A), Talmud (S4add. 55 65, and Bk. of 
Jashar, Reuben only disturbed a couch (cp Charles, /xédz/ees, 
8 33, n. 2 and § 33 x 4), . 

Through angels, according to Test. Red, 
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Reuben’s deed has been suppressed by R.? It can be 
inferred, however, from the ‘ Blessing of Jacob’: 2 
Reuben ! thou wast my first-born 
My might and the first-fruits of my manhood ; 
Exceeding in impetuosity,? exceeding in passion ! 
Foaming like water... 4 
For thou didst ascend thy father’s couch. 
Then did I curse the bed 5 he ascended.6 
Even without Gunkel’s emendation of the last line it is 
plain that the sequel to Gen. 3522 was a father’s curse,” 
which brought doom on the tribe (cp BLESSINGS AND 
CursINGS). The effect becomes still more clear in the 
‘ Blessing of Moses’ : 


Let Reuben live (on), let him not die (out)! 
Still, let him 8 become a (mere) handful of men !9 


The story of Bohan the son of Reuben may have 
been connected with the same legend (cp NAPHTALI, 
col. 3330 foot). We ought perhaps, however, to frans- 
fate the word 'bohan.’ The landmark would then be 
the thumb-stone”® of the son (or sons [@®" in Josh. 1817]) 
of Reuben, The suggestion made elsewhere (col. 535 
n. 4}, however, is perhaps better: the suggestion, namely, 
that there is a slight corruption of the text, and that we 
ought to read: stone of the sons of Reuben (23 jax 
jaet: reading +33 for }2473, as jr might be a trans- 
posed 9)9=733). 

The reading of @¥" in Josh. 1817 would support this 
view. In its favour is the ease with which it could be 

brought inte connection with a story 

B., ue 22 which is otherwise perplexing. The stone 

“(or was it really a group of stones?) in 
question was near ‘Geliléth’ (Josh. 1817: see GILGAL, 
§ 6 4). Now it was at the ‘Geliloth’ of the Jordan 
that, we are told, there was erected a sacred object to 
which was given a name that has been lost (see Ep, 
GALEED, 2). The present text of Josh, 22 leaves it 
uncertain on which side of Jordan the sacred erection 
stood, and it ascribes the building to Reuben and Gad 
(and half Manasseh!). Perhaps Gad is an addition? 
connected with the view that the stone was east of the 
Jordan, No doubt the object was not an ‘altar,’ but a 
massébah ora circle of stones (see GILGAL, § 1), and 
the story]? may be connected in some way with av 
attempt to account for the loss of Reuben’s status.!* 

The suggestion just made gains, perhaps, in plausi- 
bility from the fact that in E, and probably J, there is 
another story that may have served the same purpose 
(next §). 

In the older parts of Nu. 16 the leaders of Reuben 
(see below, § 10) dare to challenge the authority of 

6. Other Moses and thus bring divine judgment on 
stories themselves. It is even possible that there 

” was still another story of the same kind (see 
below, § 10 [1]}). These stories, as they attribute to 


1 According to Stucken (above, col. 4089, n, 1) various 
analogies suggest that Israel castrated Reuben for his crime 
(‘ eye for eye, etc.'), 53. 

2 On this passage see n. 5. 


3 Read perhaps NkY with Gunkel. 


4 MT 1ria by, obscure ; see Stucken, A/VG, 1902, p. 171. 
5 Read perhaps "Ya! abso with Gunkel. For some interest- 


ing suggestions as to the original purport of the passage see 
Stucken (as in col. go8g, n. 1), 46-52. 

6 According to /xdrlees, § 3379, and Test. Reud., Bilhah 
became taboo to Jacob henceforth. 

7 Gunkel compares /tad, 9447 7. (Amyntor's curse [455] 
on his son Photnix for a deed similar to Reuben’s). 

8 On the reference of this to Simeon in GAL see Simeon, § 3. 

9 Cp Ball, PSBA 18 122 (1895)! sappD ‘nn. 

10 Yn Assyrian there is no conscious metaphor in the use of 
abdnu in this way. 

U Cp OS 246erfK Tedrerdd, roros mapa tov "lopdavqv, évOa 
bverarniptoy €xmmoar oi viol ‘Povpiv. 

‘ On the geographical import of this and the preceding story 
see § 10. 

13 Does the story in Josh. 22 contain a reference to the name 


Reuben: see v. 28 719° HEBD TILED INF (rét.. . . [taJbn[ith)) 


and v. to axtob ... dy mom way (fwayyiJbnd ... 
{lema]r’é)? 
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Reuben an importance which there is nothing in history 
to suggest, may be due to a tradition of conflict between 
some representative Israelitish clan and a Reubenite 
community. On the other hand, they may be simply 
popular or other stories designed to explain the sup- 
posed collapse of a Reuben people. 

The real cause of Reuben's disappearance may have 
been the inroad of Moab, which was perhaps not so 
early as to prevent a vague memory of what had pre- 
ceded from surviving (see GAD, § 11, col. 1585, mid. and 
cp Moas, § 14, col. 3174, foot). On the other hand, 
there is the possibility that Reuben’s abode was not 
really in the east. We have found several hints of a 
belief that Reuben had been west of the Jordan (see 
further, below, § 10), to which we shall return (§ ro) in 
the light of the considerations suggested by a study of 
Reuben's name. 

The meaning of the name Reuben is not apparent. 
There seem to be traces of more than one explanation. 
i. J (Gen, 29322) takes it to mean 
cdr: civcead ‘Yahwé looks at my affliction’ and 

* finds in it a reference to what Leah 
had had to bear as the hated wife (naasiy ; Vv. 33: see 


Gunkel ad foc.). ii. E (Gen. 29325), on the other hand, 
sees a reference to some point in the conduct of Jacob: 
«my husband will . . . me.’ 

MT reads ‘will Zove me’; but it is difficult to believe that 
this is sound. The versions, indeed, 2 a (ayamjoe, amasit ; 
nerham (Pesh,]} with MT; but so slight a change would make 
the word chime with Reuben (93547: else) that it is natural to 


suppose that it must have done so.l Gunkel suggests as the 
original a word cognate with the Aramaic 3+, ‘to praise.’ 
The Reubenites are in the traditions so hard to distinguish from 
the Gadites that E may weli have connected with the name 
Reuben a wish like that expressed in Dt. 3820 (4) 3p) with 
regard to Gad: ‘he will make me spread forth’; or, since the 
subject is ‘husband ' not ‘ Yahwé,’ might we give the word its 
Arabic meaning and render ‘ welcome me’?2 

iii. Josephus explains Roubel, Povfydos (Anz. i. 197), 
his form of the name {see § 8), by saying that Leah felt 
she had experienced the mercy of God (dé7i kar’ &\cov 
avry Tol Geod yévoiro).® 

It is not certain what the last consonant of the name 
8. Form % 
of name. The traditional formsare [3381 ; povfyv[ BADEFL], 

-Bev [Gen. 42 22 37 E], -fcu (L in 2 K. 10 33 Ch.; E 
in Gen. 30 14], povfw 1 Ch. 513 ([L], Joseph. -Andos, 47 3, § 166 
var. povBiy.; Syr. 2#d2; Vg. Ruben; gentilic Reubenite 
*)7387, in G not usually distinguished from the ‘ personal’ form, 
but x Ch, 11 42 povByrs [L], 2632 povBnrle}e raed 221 pov- 
Byvirae [A]; Josephus, oi povByvirac, y povByrAcs Puar. 

The explanations adduced already (§ 7) imply that 
the final consonant was early pronounced as #; but 
Hos. 415 58 105 make it probable that in the case of 
Bethel the x which has established itself in the modern 
local pronunciation (ez#zz) took the place of Z early.4 

The real origin of the name is unknown. i. On the 
view that the final letter was x, Baethgen (Bertr. 59, 
s 4888} connects with the Arabic Ru’ba= 
9. Meaning. p what-is (C/L 8 2415), comparing the end- 
ing én in Yardén (EV ‘ Jordan’), and so, before him, 
Land (De Gids, Oct. 1871, p. 21) who is reminded of 
Arab. ra'as, The inscription, Glaser 302, from 
Hadak4n, speaks of a tribe yasnS%1a (C/S 4 no. 37, 
Z. 5), sons of R’bn’,® vowels unknown. ‘The comparison 


1 On the other hand, we must remember that the old etymo- 
logists were easily content (cp Gunke!), 

The most obvious derivation ‘ Behold !.a son’ is passed over : 
names with imperatives (Olshaus. Lehvé. 613), common in 
Assyrian, were probably not in use among the Hebrews (cp 
Gray, HPN 65/7). Gesen. thought of 3x" in the sense of 
‘ provided.’ The Glosse Colberting gives PovBnv, Spay vids 
(has, OS), 

3 Did he think of x3 %%x9 (3 of agent: cp Targ. Jon. 
‘pabsy wry, 2, or possibly Sy nnn? 

4 Cp Barth, E¢y. Stud., § 19. 

5 Cp pani, ZDMG 26425 TSBA 6199. 

6 A name occurring several! times in the Turin papyrus as 
borne by kings of the thirteenth Egyptian dynasty, a resemblance 
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of the én in Yardén is not necessary. Reuben might be 
a name on the analogy of SIMEON (§ 8 i.), GIDEON, etc. 

Reuben would then be a case of the kind referred to 
by Barth, VR, p. xxix, n. x, in which the termination 
instead of preserving its old vowel d (as in Sudhan ; not 
Sulh6én, to avoid concurrence of ‘rounded’ vowels) 
changed it to 21 (cp xbeb instead of hb, for earlier 
xb). 

ii, Some also of the explanations assuming the last 
consonant to be | take the name to be simple. Ball 
derives it from the root rb? which in Arabic means to 
repair, comparing the noun ra’ab which is applied 
metaphorically (ZamabSari, dsds acc. to Lane, but not 
in Cairo ed.) to describe one as a rectifier of affairs.* 

Lagarde suggested (OS) 367 f£) that Reuben, or 
rather Re’ébén, is to be identified with Ra'aéz/ shortened 
from Ra’ adil, plural of Ri'bal, a lion (or wolf). Ac- 
cording to the Taj e/-“Ards the rayabil of the Arabs 
were those ‘ who used to go on hostile expeditions upon 
their feet [and alone].’ 

According to Ibn Sida the Andalusian (MoAzam®) 
‘some say that ri’bal means also one who is the only 
offspring of his mother? [z.e. opp. of twin: el-Bustani]. "8 
Another suggested origin is ‘ Jerahmeel'-(JUDAH, § 3); 
cp Rev [see Crit. Bid. ]. 

iii, Others hold the name to be compound. (a2) The 
first element is taken by older writers to be r&'& in the 
sense of ‘face’ (Kohler, Der Segen Jacobs, 27 [1867]; 
Kue. 7. T5291 [1871]), or 72% in the sense of ‘ flock ‘ 
{Redslob, Die A Zlichen Namen, etc., 86 [1846]) ; by 
later writers to be ré‘i%in the sense of ‘ friend’ (Kerber, 
Die Rel.-gesch. Bedeutung der Heb.-Eigennamen des 
AT, 70) or rather as a divine name? (see below, 
§ 10). (4) The second half was identified by Nestle 
(/srael. Eigennamen, 1876) with Bin (=Bir, Bur), by 
others (Redslob, 1846; Kohler, 1867; Kue., 1872; 
Houtsma, 1876; Wi., G7 Lreon. 2) with Bel. 

The theory that Reubel contains the names Reu and 
Bel seems to merit consideration. A parallel forma- 
tion! is the name Reu-el.!” When one 
remembers the peculiar mystification that 
has occurred in connection with the names 
Hoba!}] Jethro |] Reuel one is led to ask, May not there 
be some connection between Reu-el and Reu-bel?8 
There is, in fact, notwithstanding the difference in the 
tone of the narratives, a strange parallelism between the 
critical attitude adopted towards Moses by Reu-bel in 
the earlier story in Nu. 16 and that adopted by Moses’ 


10, Meaning 
of stories. 





to which has been noticed (¢.g., by C. Niebuhr, E67. Zeztgesch. 
250[1894], and, without aerate), by Ball, SBO7' [1896)), cannot 
plausibly be connected with Reuben : it is of course a_ personal 
name, and is doubtless to be read Wbn-ré" (‘rising of RE‘*), not 
Ra-uben. 

1 After this article was finished the writer noticed that Barth 
himself makes this very suggestion (VB 320, end of long note) 
with the same examples. 

2 Cp the persona] name Sean in the inscription from Std, 
Hal. 353, 2 1. 

3 The advent of Reuben was to reconcile Jacob to Leah. 

4 It is to xa’é, not, as Ball seems to imply, to va’'#é, that the 
metaphorical meaning of ‘big, bulky, portly, or corpulent chief’ 
is assigned in the Kamiis and the 74 ef-“Aris. 

5 He compares Aroer, plural of ‘Arar (cp above, col. 317, n. 1). 

8 Quoted by Lane, ad voc. 

7 man taliduhu ummuhu wahdahu. 

8 Reuben was the first-born of Leah. Rebecca had twins. 

9 On the softening of gutturals when y or Z occurs in the same 
word see Wi. AOF'1] 287, G/1laion. 4, 120, n. 2. 

10 Cp Duval, Rev. As. 8th Ser. 18 126 [1891]; A. Mez, Gesch. 
@. Stadt Harrén 23 [1892}. Cp the male proper name Ra--u 
in one of the tablets containing deeds of sale, barter, and lease 
with Phoenician dockets in 3 R. 4614 d (no. 8, 4 11). Ru-’-a is 
the name of an Aramaic tribe mentioned in the clay tablet 
inscription of Tiglath-pileser III. 2 R.677, Ru-’-u-a a tribe 
mentioned twice in Sennacherib’s clay prism 1 R. 37 44 4136. 

11 Reu-bel and Reu-el were cited as similar tribe-names by 
Houtsma, ‘ Israél en Qain,’ 74. 71092 7 (1876). Cp Skipwith, 
JOR 11 247, 251 [1899]. 

2 Cp Jehi-el in 1 Ch. 2732=2 5.288 Ish [read ye3?: Mar- 
quart, /OR 14344 n. 1] -baal. Zadh 2 

13 The root sp* (Jethro) occurs thrice in the ‘blessing’ of 
Reuben in Gen. 49 3,7 
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Aéthin (inn; see JETHRO, second paragraph) in Ex. 18 : 
" What is this thing that thou doest to the people? Why 
sittest thou thyself alone, and all the people stand about 
thee from morning unto evening? . . . The thing that 
thou doest is not good’ (Ex. 1814 17). 

Whatever be thought of the particular parallelism 
just referred to and its bearing on the question of the 
name Reuben, it is surely suggestive in regard to the 
general Reuben-problem that we should have a com- 
munity of no historical importance, but held to be the 
first-born of Israel, into connection with which it is 
possible to bring a whole series of stories? differing 
altogether in details, but coinciding in the fundamental 
point of setting Reuben in some form in opposition to 
the recognised representatives of Israel :— 

x. the criticism of Reuel (Ex. 18) 

. the discontent of the sons of Reubel (Nu. 16) 
the stone[s] erected by Reubel (Josh. 22); cp stone of 

Bohan 
. the ambition? of Reubel (Gen. 35 22) 
the sacrilegious greed of Achar (Achan), if he was really a 

Reubenite (see below, § 12) 

6, the disagreement between Reuben and the other sons of 
Israel {at Dothan?),3 Gen. 4222 [E] [‘ye would not 
listen ').4 

We may even find a seventh story when we proceed 
to consider the Reubenite genealogy § (11). 

These stories seem to imply a widespread conviction 
of the occurrence at some time of a grave event or series 
of events.> Such convictions are often due to actual 
reminiscence of fact. It is possible even to go further 
and reconstruct a history thus :— 

The Nu. 16 any (on the details see DatHan) implies, for 
example, that Reuben disagreed with its associates at Kadesh 
and led its party northwards into Palestine. The attribution of 
Hezron and Carmi clans Loth to Reuben and to Judah (see § 12) 
means that Reuben settled W. of Jericho in contact with Judah. 
The Bilhah story (§ 5) means that the Jacob-Rachel tribe spread 
southwards and had friendly relations with Reuben, but as 
Benjamin branched off, absorbing such elements as Bilhah had 
lef. (see Naputari, § 1) when it migrated northwards, the 
relations of Reuben towards Bilhah became less friendly, which 
brought on Reuben a curse. The ‘altar’ story (Josh.22) means 
that the Josephites of Shechem took umbrage at the southern 
Josephites (half Manasseh) for having a common sanctuary with 
the Reubenites, and this anger was afterwards supposed to have 
been against Reuben. The Dathan and Abiram story means that 
the Reubenites on their part rebelled against certain pretensions 
of the south-Josephite priests. Finally, Reuben crossed Jordan 
and penetrated as a wedge into Gadite territory.6 1 Ch, 221-23 
means that the Reubenite clan Hezron subsequently united with 
Gileadite clans to produce Segub the father of Jair (cp 
MANASSER, 1 § 9, last small ype: 

The arguments for this reconstruction are set forth 
with skill by Steuernagel (Hinwanderung). The result 
is 2 priori plausible. Is there adequate warrant, how- 
ever, for so high an estimate of the historical character 
of the legends (cp B. Luther, Z47W 191 ¥ [1901]; 
Wi. OLZ 2117 f, KAT® 213, etc.)? The questions 
involved are far-reaching and intricate, and are better 
treated comprehensively than in relation to one particular 
tribe (see TRIBES, and cp NAPHTALI, § 1, begin.}. 
Here we may be content with the general conclusion that 
a Reuben of some importance was believed to have 


We YR 


1 The fate of ‘Ad and Thamiid seems to have appealed to the 
imagination of Mohammed. They are referred to in the Koran, 
together or apart, some twenty-one times. Cp the NT references 
to Sodom. 

2 Cp the cases of Abner, Absalom, and Adonijah. 

3 Steuernaget supposes that some actual conflict between 
Joseph and the Leah tribes occurred in the neighbourhood of 
pers (Zinwanderung, 97). Ifso, possibly Reuben sided with 

osep 

4 It seems to be only a further illustration of the extra- 
ordinary confusion in the stories about Reuben that in the 
earlier reference, which appears also to be in E, the brothers did 
listen (Gen. 87 22 4). 

§ Stucken (above, col. 4089, a. r) finds a mythological refer- 

ence in the Reuben saying in Gen. 493, Reuben (|i Adam 
|| Behemoth) was a being who once had world power but lost it. 
He compares the description of Behemoth in Job 40 16 (p. 51), 
and connects him with the sign Aquarius (p. 69). Otherwise 
Wi. G/2 59. 

6 On the question when this might have occurred see the 
suggestion of Steuernagel (Kinwanderung, 20) that it may be 
connected with x Ch. 510 (the Hagrites, temp. Saul). 
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REUBEN 


flourished sore time, and the judgment that the belief 
was probably justified. 

It must be remembered that if Reuben really lived 
east of the Jordan there may have been many traditions 
which failed to find a place in the literature of Western 
Palestine (cp Gab, § x11}. On the other hand, it will 
not be surprising if additional reasons should be found 
for connecting Reuben with the southern tribes (cp 
SIMEON, § 8 ii. ). 

Reuben was believed to have had two sons. In the 
Joseph story ndeed he had on/y two (‘my two sons’ 
Gen. 4237 [E]) ; and even there it is 
the death of the two sons that is 
thought of. In Nu.16 two sons of Reuben are buried 
alive (163: 334, J; 32@ 336, E). They are called 
Dathan? and Abiram (ep Ps, 10617 Dt.116). Dathan 
is a strange name 4 (reminding one of Dothan, the scene 
of Reuben’s argument : see above, § 10, 6); but Abiram 
we know as a first-born son who was said to have been 
buried (alive ?} in the foundation of a city. He is said 
to have been a son of Hirx [g.v.] *$un’s, whereas in 
Nu. 16 Abiram is a son of Eliab aS; but these (Syn “3 
and ax‘5x ‘a) are not impossible variants. Abiram’s 


11. Genealogies. 


i brother is called Segub in MT of 1 K. 1634; but in 1 Ch. 


221 f. the clan called Segub ben Hezron in MT is in 


| @® called Serug, which is in Gen. 1] 20 a son of Reu (see 


below, § 12, end). The mention of Hezron brings us 
to the stock genealogy of Reuben: Gen. 469=Nu. 266 
12. InP =Ex.614=1Ch. 53. In it there is, at least 
7 * at first sight, no trace of the famous two sons. 
In their stead we find four names: Hanoch, Pallu, 
Hezron, and Carmi. The first appears as a Midianite 


_ clan in Gen. 254 (ep GAD, § 11, last small type para- 


graph), the second (gaddovs generally ; Jos. dad[ajous) 
appears in Nu. 161 as Peleth (gade@ [BAF]}, which 
suggests the Negeb (see PELETH) ; but @! gives pakex— 
z.e., Peleg. The third and fourth (Hezron and Carmi} 
appear also, as has been mentioned (§ 10}, in a gene- 
alogy of Judah. In the case of Hezron that seems 
certain ; although whether the inferences that have been 
drawn from it are warranted is at least doubtful (cp 
MANASSEH, § g, last small type, and above, § 10, end). 
In x Ch. 4x Carmi 
may be a mistake for Caleb (We. Benz. ad /oc.), and 
26/7., or at least 27, is surely an interpolation. 27 might 
just as well stand after 53. On the other hand, in Josh. 7, 
although v. s may not be original, it is difficult to 
account for Carmi in v. :8 unless there was known to be 
a Carmi in Judah, or the story was originally told of 
Reuben, not Judah, as Steuernagel suggests (Aznwan- 
derung, p. 19 [e]). 

As we have seen, Dt. 115 mentions a ‘son’ of Reuben 
of the name of Eliab, who in Nu, 268° is introduced 
into the genealogy as a son of Pallu. 


1 On the possibility of a connection between the Leah tribes 
and the Habiri see NaPHTALI, § 3 (sec. par.), SIMEON, § 6 ii. 


| Z=eBuLun, 


2 Josephus (Amt. iv.7 3, § 166) reads dadapfov]. 

3 Josephus (Axzé. iv. 73, § 166) adds Pallu {¢adaous]. 

4 Da-at-nu is a synonym of sarradu, ‘strong’ (Del. Ass. 
HWB 506 a, no. 36), and di-ta-nu is ‘ein[starkes) Thier.’ 
Shalmaneser’s Black obelisk (4. 161} mentions receiving tribute 
from a certain Da-ta-na, of HubuSkia (towards Urmia). 

5 The passage in Judg. 5 referred to above (§ 1) accentuates a 


strange parallelism between the Reubenites of the genealogies 
and the Semites of Gen. 11 10 :— 
Gen. 11 Reuben Judg. 5 

Eber (nay) say @. 17) 

Peleg (35) gadex nisbn (w. 15 4, 165) 

Reu Gy) Reu-bel Reu-bel 

Serug (40) Serug b. Hezron mpnw (. r6a) 

(above, § 11) 
Abram Abiram (above, § 11} 


6 NEMUEL v), who appears in Nu. 269 as a third son 
(the eldest) of Eliab, may come by mistake from v 12, where he 
is the eldest son of Simeon. 
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De. 115 Nu. 265-9 
Reuben ante 
Pallu+3 
a a ire 
| ] I { d 
Dathan Abiram Nemuel! Dathan Abiram 


This (with omission of Netnuel!} seems to be the 
scheme followed in Nu. 161, as we have it.? It appears 
indeed to be complicated by Eliab and Peleth (for Pallu) 
being treated as unconnected, and Peleth being given a 
son ON [¢.v,]; and this has been supposed to represent 
the version of } (eg., Oxf. Hex.). 


Nu. 161 [as in MT] 
ou ie 


| 
Peleth 


Bisb 
On 


[ | 
Dathan Abiram 


Josephus, however, says nothing of On, which may 
in Nu. 16x be due to a marginal variant?: the variant 
represented by @ which reads as usual Abiroz for 
Abiram (see, however, OW). 

The Chronicler has attached to the Reubenite 
genealogy two appendices, one tracing the pedigree of a 

certain BEERAH to an otherwise un- 
18. In 1 Chron. | own Joel# (1 Ch.54-6), the other 


perhaps a variant form of the same list (wv. 7/¢): thus 
vy oel uw. 8 Joel 
t ih uv. & Sak 

Gog (13) vw. 8 Azaz (ry) 

Shimei 
w 5 Micah 

Reaiah 

Baal (Sys) v. 8 Bela (pbx) 
v. 6 Beerah zw. 7 [Ze]chariah 

v. 7 Jeiel 


There is nothing to show what led the Chronicler to 
connect these lists with Reuben (cp Gray, HPN 257/), 
unless it be the reference to Tiglath-pileser (cp 2 K. 
1529) and the geographical references in v. 9 f, 

With Shemaiah, Shimei, Shema, and Zechariah may be com- 
ared Shammua ben Zaccur, the name given to the Reubenite 
spy’ (Nu. 134), and Eliezer ben Zichri, David's ruler (2dgid) 

over the Reubenites (1 Ch, 2716), On the natural omission of 
a representative of Reuben from the list of dividers of western 

Palestine, cp Gab, | § 13 (last sentence). On the list containing 
Adina ben Shiza6 (1 Ch. 11 42) see Gray, HPN 2297, and cp 
Davip, § 11 (a) ii. 

Whether or not there was also a theory of a tribe 
Reuben which entered Palestine by way of the Negeb, 
:,,1 the prevailing theory of the present 
as: seoerapnica! Hexateuch and related passages was 

3 that Reuben arrived in EF. Palestine 
from abroad, in close connection with Gad (g¢.v., § 11). 
The questions bearing on the real character,’ origin, and 
history of the population of E. Palestine are best con- 
sidered elsewhere (GAD, §§ 1-4}. All that is necessary 
here is to supplement what is said there (Gap, § 12) 
with regard to the geographical details given, in 
indifference to each other, by the various Hexateuch 
writers. 

Of the nine towns asked for by Gad and Reuben in 
Nu. 323 we are told in 3237 f that the men of Reuben 
[re]built the last five: H&sHron, ELEALEH, SIBMAH 
(called Sebam in v. 3), Neso, and BEOoN, with the 


1 See n. 6 on previous column. 
2 Cp Graf, Die Geschichilichen Bucher, 89 n. 
‘and -e2'—that is to say, ‘otherwise Abires,' Read: 
Pathan and Abiram, the sons of Eliab (and -on], the son of 
Paleth—Pallu, the son[s] of Reuben. 


4 Kittel (SBOT (Heb,], 1895) follows Syr. and Arab. in | 


reading Carmi; but that may be an emendation (so Benzinger, 
KHC, ad loc.). 

5 Perhaps late, cp Abin; but cp also Fehoaddan. 

6 Probably corrupt (@4 gexa). See Suiza, 

7 Compare col. 4089 n. 6. 
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REZEPH 


addition of KIRIATHAIM.! As noticed above (§ 2), ali 
these six towns are Moabite in Is. 15, Jer. 48. 

This list is, however, ignored by P in his enumeration (Josh. 
208; cp Dt. 443, given by Moses) of the ‘cities of refuge’ and 
(Josh, 21 36 A =z Ch. 678A [63 AJ) the ‘levitical' (Merari] cities 
‘of the tribe of Reuben’ (’5 sppp): Bezer (city of refuge; 
Bozrah in Jer. 4824), Janaz (Jahzah im Jer. 48 21), Kevemotn2 
(perhaps for Kiriathaim [mpup for onsp) mentioned in Jer. 
4823), and MerHAatuH (jer. 482r); but he confines himself to 
cities assigned to Moab in Jer. 48. 

In Josh, 1815-23 P endeavours to define the territory 
of Reuben. 

He gives him, besides the levitical cities just mentioned 
(Jahaz, Mephaath, Kedemoth= Kiriathaim ?), ¢we cities said in 
Nu. 3234-36 to have been built by Gad (Aroer, Dibon), one 
assigned to Gad in Josh. 213g, 1 Ch. 68: (6) (Heshbon), four 
assigned elsewhere to Moab (MEDEBA, BAMOTH-BAAL, BETH: 
BAAL-MEON, BETH-JESHIMOTH), and the following three: 
ZERETH-SHAHAR (only here), ASHDOTH-PISGAH (also Dt.), and 
BeTu-Pcor (the burial-place of Moses, and scene of the Dt. 
discourses), but only one of the cities said in Nu, 3237 / to 
have been buile by Reuben (Sibmah). 

The contradictions make it impossible to construct a 
map. In general terms, however, what is claimed for 
Reuben lies within what is claimed for GAD (¢.v. § 3}. 
Cp 


Steuernagel, Einwanderung, 19 (/.). H.W. H. 


REUEL (DSW; paroyHA[BADEL])._ x. The per- 
sonification of a clan in Edomite and Arabian territory, 
which, according to Winckler (G/ lero), derived its 
name from a divine name Ren (=+x7 in x7 x, Gen, 
1673 and qin $m, Reubel? [true form of jane. 
Reuben ?}). This explanation, however, is incomplete ; 
both wwibx and bax are, judging from numerous 
analogies in badly transmitted names, corruptions of 
Sxony (Jerahme’el), and the same origin naturally 
suggests itself for xy (Reu'el). See, however, 
NAMES, § 47, aud cp REUBEN, § g. In the genea- 
logical system Reuel is both a son of Esau by 
Basemath {Gen. 864 101317 x Ch.135 37) and the 
father of Moses’ father-in-law Hobab, Nu. 1029 [J], 
where ' Midianite’ should perhaps be ‘ Kenite’* (Judg. 
116 4x1}. In Ex, 238 (G4" cofop), ‘ Reuel’ their father 
is puzzling. On the principles of literary analysis of 
documents we assume that Reuel is a harmonistic inser- 
tion, Reuel being here represented by the redactor (R} 
as father of Zipporah, in order that HopaB [g.v.} and 
JETHRO [¢.v.] may both be brothers-in-law. For 
consistency’s sake the insertion ought also to have 
been made in v. x6, where originally Hobab (f's name 
for the father-in-law of Moses) must have stood. 

2. Father of Exiasaen, a Gadite chief (Nu.274 [P]). In 
Nu. 114 also, @ has payounA where MT bas bay? (DEvEL); 


so too in 7 42 47 1020, 
3- A Benjamite (1 Ch. 98). T.K.C. 


REUMAH (TfIN1; perpa [A]. -ma [DL]}, the 
concubine of NAHOR (g.v.}; Gen, 2224. 

REVELATION, BOOK OF. See APOCALYPSE. 

REZEPH (*¥7%; in Ki. paceic [BL]. padec [B**], 
-€6 [A], in Is. padee [BQ™*], -erc [A], -ec [NO*]), 
mentioned by Assyrian envoys (temp, Hezekiah) among 
other places destroyed by Sennacherib’s predecessors, 
{2 K.1912 Is, 3712). It is usually identified with the 
(mat) Rasappa repeatedly mentioned in the cuneiform 
inscriptions {cp Del. Far. 297, Schr. KATA 327), 
and the name has been found in the Amarna Tablets 
({B ro), in a letter from Tarhundaraus Arsapi to Amen- 
hotep Til. of Egypt. With this place we may identify 


1 Perhaps the lists did not originally agree. Kiriathaim 
having in vw. 37 the place occupied in v. 3 by Sebam, Sibma is 
in . 33 simply added at the end of the list. 

2 Elsewhere only in Dt. 226, where it may be a corruption of 
Kadesh : see KEDEMOTH. 

3 Houtsma (7Aeo/. Tiydschr. 1092) also compares Reubel. 
Hommel, however, reports a S. Arabian personal name 5y1s>- 

4 So Bu., comm. on Judg. 116%, who assumes the harmonising 
of an editor, 

5 In Gen. 25 3 @AE one of the sans of Dedan is called Revel 
@D has pagov{nA]. 
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the pyoada of Ptol. (515), and the mod. Rus&fa, 34 m. 
SW. of Sura on the Euphrates, on the road leading 
to Palmyra. We have no independent notice of the 
destruction of Reseph, and this, together with certain 
other suspicious phenomena, has led the present writer 
to the supposition that, as most probably in many 
other passages, th® editor has been busy in reconstruct- 
ing the geographical and historical background; 2.e., 
that ‘Gozan’ has been put for ‘ Cushan' (the N. Arabian 
Cush), ‘ Reseph’ for ‘Sarephath,’ ‘ Telassar ’ for ‘ Tel- 
asshur” or ‘ Tel-ashhur’ (ep ASHHUR}, ‘Arpad’ for 
‘Ephrath.’ Of the other names, ‘ Haran’ (cp 1 Ch. 
246), ‘Eden,’ ‘Hamath’ (probably a gopular distortion 
of 'Maacath’} need not be corrupt; they are good 
N. Arabian border-names, familiar by tradition to 
Judahite writers. SEPHARVAIM [g.v.] is made up of 
Sephar (=Zarephath) and a fragment of ‘and Jerah- 
meel'; ‘Hena’ and ‘Ivvah’ also probably represent 
the place-name ‘ jerahmeel,’ unless Ivvah has been mis- 
written for mary cp GL, 2 K. 1834. xai rod (a2) eioty 


of Beat Tis xwpas Lapapelas; py éfeldavro Thy Dap, 
éx xetpds ou; see SEPHARVAIM, and cp Crit. Bid. 

The ironical remarks of Winckler (4 7 Und. 40) and Benzinger 
(Aen, 182) on the archexological learning of the late author of 
2 K.1%x2 7, which was, however, thrown away on the hearers 
of the supposed speech of the Assyrian envoys to Hezekiah, are 
natural enough, if the accuracy of MT may be assumed. [t is 
probable, however, that even at a late date the people of Judah 
would be able to” appreciate historicat references bearing on 
ane much nearer to them than Gozan, and Rezeph, and a 

lesopotamian Tel-asshur. TKCG 


REZIA, RV Rizia (X'S, § 28; ‘ Yahwe is ee . 
for M34, or from some ethnic ; pacle}ia [BAL}), i 
a genealogy of ASHER (9.4%, § 4, ii}, 1 Ch. 739. 


REZIN (}'S1; paaccwn, pacein [B in Is. 7}, 


paccwn [B in Is. 8], pacin [Aq., Sym., Th, in Q™8: in 
Is.8]; Ass, a-sun-nu). If we take the MT as it 
stands, it is evident that Rezin, king of Aram-damascus, 
in alliance with Pekah of Israel, endeavoured to over- 
throw Ahaz, king of fudah, and to enthrone ben-Tab’él, 
2 creature of their own, in his stead. To escape from 
this danger, they applied for help to the Assyrian king 
Tigtath-pileser (2 K. 1657 Is.71).. 

To the present writer, however, it appears that there has 
been another of those confusions which have tnade it so difficult 
to retrace the true course of the history of Israel (see Tapxat). 
The Aram of which Rezin was king was possibly not the 
northern but a southern country of that name (see CriZ. Bib.) 
Critics have duly noticed that Is. 7z is really no part of the 
biography of Isatah, but borrowed from 2 Ke Ws, and have 
conjectured that the original opening of chap. 7 had become 
illegible (see /tr. Js, 31). It is possible, however, that it was 
omitted because it contained some definite historical statements 
respectmg the invaders which the redactor, from his imperfect 
historical knowledge, could not understart. Ik is not even 
cettain that the king who is mentioned in the second place was 
really Pekah, king of Israel. The present writer sees some 
reason to think that both kings were N, Arabians, and that the 
second king was confounded with Pekah, partly from a partial 
resemblance of the names and partly because the traditional 
father of each of them was called ‘ Remaliah,’ which is a corrupt 
form of Noe peaee (Che.). It was, however, certainly to 
Tigiath-pileser {not to be confounded with Put. (g.z.]) that 
Rezin applied for help, In 1s.84 we should probably read, 

* The riches of Cusham and the spoil of Shimron shall be carried 
away before the king of Assyria.’ In 2 K. 166 there is no 
suffictent cause for emending ‘ Aram’ into ‘Edom.’ Et was a 
matter of great imuportance to the southern ‘Arammites’ to 
obtain command of a harbour. Hiram, king of Misrim (see 
So.omon, § 34), was content to leave Ezion- geber nominally in 
the hands of Solomon; but Rezin was not inclined to put any 
trust in the Judahites. 

See DAMASCUS, § ro, ISRAEL, § 32, and cp REZON. 

T. KC. 


REZIN (}°3"; pacwn [BA], -aacc. [L]), the name 
of a post-exilic family of Nethinim, and therefore (see 
NETHIN#M), according to Cheyne’s theory, N. Arabian 
fcp such names as Shamlai [Ishmael], Giddel [the 
southern Gilead], Reaiah [Jeratymee?}) ; Ezra 248= Neh. 
750 (paccion [NX], paacum [L]}=1 Esd. 532 (AaiCaN 
[B], kecan [A], pacwn [L], DAISAN, EV). 


REZON (}it9, ‘prince?’ op Sab. JIM, }11 and yh, 
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‘ruler’ [PRINCE, 13]; We. Heid. 59, n. 1, would 
connect the name with the Ar. deity Auda in such 
Palmyrene compound names as }$"O'F} {servant of R.]; 
but may it not be miswritten for {*¥1?), the founder of 
a dynasty at Damascus, and a contemporary of Solomon 
(x K. 1123, ecpwm [B], om. A, cp HEZION ; razon 
(Vg.]}. Who Rezon was, is by no means clear from 
our text (cp DAMAscuS, § 7). Most regard him as a 
northern Aramean. 

Rezon is called, however, son of Eliada, which is a Hebrew 
name, and Winckler's way of accounting for this (see ELIADA, 3) 
is improbable, ‘Treating the subject in connection with Zosan, 
g-v.j, we may venture to conjecture that he was robably a 
N. Arabian, and that his father’s name, Eke ‘ Jedi‘a’el’ is a 
modification of ‘Jerahme’el.’ It was from the king not of 
Zobah but of Missnr (Musri) that Rezon fled, and the capital of 
the realm which he founded was not Damascus, but Cusham 
(cp Proruet, § 37). We may presume that he was an ally of 
Hadad, whe was also an ‘adversary’ to Solomen, and appears 
to have been king, not of Edom, but of Aram—7. 5 Jerahmeel. 
The geographical boundaries of these neighhouring kingdoms 
we cannot determine ; but they were close to the Negeb, which 
Solomon (see Soromon, § 7) appears to have succeeded in 
retaining. Probably they were both vassals of the natural 
overlord of that region—the king of Missur, whose daughter 
ore Solomon's wife. Cp, however, “Winckler, G/ 2292, 

AA 7B) 240, T. K.C. 


RHEGIUM (purion, Acts 2823). A town on the 
Italian coast, at the southern entrance of the straits of 
Messina (mod. Reggio). 

The name (=' breach’) was generally supposed to bear refer- 
ence to the idea that earthquakes or the long-continued action 
of the sea had broken asunder or breached the tand-bridge 
between Italy ang Sicily (Serabo, 258; Diod. Sic. 485). The 
Latin form of the name, Regium, gave rise to an absurd alterna- 
tive derivation (Strabo, /c.). 


The town was an offshoot of the Chalcidians settled 
on the other side of the strait, in Messana (for a sketch 
of its early history, see Strabo, 257 f.). Its position on 
the strait made it very important, for the direct distance 
to Messana is only abeut six geographical miles, and 
under Anaxilas (about 494 B.C.) the two cities were 
united tnder one sceptre. Although the Syracusan 
tyrant Dionysius I. totally destroyed the town, so 
important a site could not long He desolate, and it was 
repeopled by his son and successor. During the 
Hannibalic war Rhegium remained loyal to Rome and 
materially contributed to Hantribal's ultimate defeat by 
cutting off his communications with Africa. After the 
Social war it became 2 Roman municipium like the 
other Greek cities of southern Itaty. During the war 
between Octavian and Sextus Pompetus (38-36 B.c.), 
Rhegium was often the headquarters of Octavian's forces 
(Dio Cass. 4814); and, by way of reward, its population 
was increased by the addition of a body of time-expired 
marines (Strabo, 259), and it assumed the name Khegium 
Jutium (Oretl. /ascr. 3838). About Paul's time it was 
@ populous and prosperous place, still preserving many 
traces of its Heltenic origin (Strabo, 253). It continued 
to exist as a considerable city throughout the period of 
the empire (Plin. 36). It was the terminus of the road 
which ran from Capua to the stratts (the Via Popilia, 
made in 134 B.C.). 

The ship in which Paut sailed had some difficulty 
in reaching Rhegium from Syracuse (Acts 2813, mept- 
edObvres,? ‘by tacking’; AV ‘we fetched a compass," 
RV, ‘made a circuit’), as the wind did not lie favour- 
ably. At Rhegium she remained one day waiting for a 
wind for the narrow passage through which for want of 
sea-room a large ship could not easily work by tacking.? 
The run with the S. wind northwards to Putcoli (about 
180 m, distant) would take about twenty-six hours (cp 
v. 13, Sevrepaioe HAPouer}. 


With the stages of Paul's jourhey as given here we may 
compare that of Titus, afterwards Emperor, in 70 a.b. (Suet. 


1 ae to be read in preference to wepreAdvres WH, ‘casting 


a For the difficulties of the straits, see Thuc. 424, podins 

otea cixéras yakery évomiaby; Paus. v. 252, gets yap oH uz xara 
roiTow Pdrhagea tov wopOudy Oaravons Necmepiwtary waans; 
where also he gives the explanation of this characteristic. 
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Tit. 5, ‘ Quare festinans in Htaliam, cum Regium, dein Puteolos 
oneraria nave appulisset, Roman inde contendit'). 


w. J. W. 
RHESA (poco, Ti. WH), a name in the genealogy 
of Jesus; Lk.327. See GENEALOGIES ii., § 3. 


RHINOCEROT (Is. 347, AV™s:). See UNICORN. 


RHODA (poAu, Ti.WH), the name! of the maid 
(tratAIcKH) who answered the door when Peter knocked, 
Acts 1213t. In one of the lists of ‘the seventy’ it is 
stated that Mark had a sister called Rhoda (see Lipsius, 
Apokr. Ap.-Gesch., Erganzungsheft, 22). 


RHODES (poAoc), 4 large and important island, 
lying in the south-eastern d4égean (the part called the 
Carpathian Sea), about 12 m, distant from the coast of 
Asia Minor; mentioned only incidently in the NT (Acts 
21x). 


Rhodes, which was apparently her last port of call before 
Patara, where Paul transhipped. The same name was 
applied both to the island and its capital ; but probably 
the latter is meant in this place. It stood at the 
northern extremity of the island, where a long point 
runs out towards Caria. The city possessed two chief 
harbours, both on the eastern side of the promontory. 
The foundation of-the city of Rhodes (408 B.c.) was 
due to the joint action of the ancient Rhodian towns of 
Lindos, Ialysos, and Camiros (Diod. Sic. 1375). ‘ The 
forces which, outwardly at least, had hitherto been 
divided, were now concentrated, and the good effects of 
this concentration for the island, as well as for Greece 
in general, were soon to appear’ (Holm, Gé. Hisz., ET, 
4484}. 

The great political importance of the new city gradually 
asserted itself during the fourth century, and by Alexander's 
time it had become the first naval power in the Aigean, and a 
decisive factor (Diod. Sic. 2081, wepiysdyyros trois Suvdotats xai 
Bacrrctotn hy, exdaroy greviorros eis THY avTOU pre mpocha- 
BdveoGa:). So great was the reputation of the city that 
Alexander chose it as the place of deposit of his will, The 
commercial importance of the Pay is indicated by the fact of 
the introduction of a new (Khodian) standard of coinage; 


Rhodian coins are remarkable for their beauty (see on this 
Holm, of. cit, 349, and Head, Hist. Numm., s.v.). 


‘The commercial relations of Rhodes were principally 
with Egypt, but in fact the central position of the 
island in the mid-stream of maritime traffic between the 
E. and the W. assured her prosperity, and this, 
combined with good government at home and a wise 
foreign policy, lifted her to a position analogous to that 
of Venice in later times. The Rhodian harbours 
seemed to have been designed by Nature to attract the 
ships of Ionia, Caria, Egypt, Cyprus, and Pheenicia 
(Aristeid. Red. 341); and the consistent policy of 
neutrality, broken only by vigorous and decisive action 
when the peace and freedom of the seas were endangered, 
attracted foreign merchants, among whom, we may be 
sure, those of Jewish nationality were conspicuous 


{1 Macc. 1523); young men were regularly sent to Rhodes : 


to learn business (Plaut. AZerc., prol. 11). Rhodes did 
in the E. what Rome did in the W. in keeping the seas 
clear of pirates (Strabo, 652, 7& AyoThpia Kabethe; cp 
Pol. 419). Her maritime law was largely adopted by 
the Romans (cp Pad. xiv. 29); and the principle of 
‘general average,’ for example, is Rhodian in origin, 
with probably much else in modern naval law that 
cannot now be traced, 

Rhodes is connected with two passages in the life of 
Herod the Great. When on his way to Italy he 
contributed liberally towards the restorations rendered 
necessary to repair the ravages of Cassius in 42 B.C. 
(App. BC 472; Plut. Brut. 30). It was at Rhodes 
also that after the battle of Actium (31 B.c.) he had 
the meeting with Augustus upon which so much 
depended for him (Jos. 42, xv. 66). It was in Rhodes 

? Another form of the name in classical literature is Rhodos 


{ps80s, fem.). It was borne by a daughter of Poseidon, and by 
one of the Danaids (see Smith, Dict. Gr. and Rom, Biogr., s.v.). 
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After leaving Cos, the ship in which Paul } 
voyaged to Palestine from Macedonia touched at j 


: authority, Strabo, p, 6524 





RIBLAH 


that Antiochus VII. Sidetes (king of Syria, 138-128 B.c.}, 
son of Demetrius I., heard of the imprisonment of his 
brother (Demetrius II.), and ‘sent letters from the isles 
of the sea unto Simon the priest and governor of the 
jews,’ as told in 1 Mace.151f. (cp App. Sy. 68). 

_ The Rhodians gained a privileged position as allies of Rome 
in the Macedonian and Mithridatic wars, but were deprived of 
their political freedom by Claudius (44 A.b.) for the crucifixion 
of Roman citizens (Dio Cass, lx. 244). In 56 a.v. this was 
restored to them (Tac. Aum. 1258: ‘reddita Rhodiis libertas, 
adempta sw#pe aut firmata, prout bellis externis meruerant aut 
domi seditione deliquerant’). The island was finally reduced 
to a province (.¢., made part of the province of Asia) by 
Vespasian (Suet. Vesf. 8). Its great importance in the early 
Empire was gained through its schools of rhetoric, as that of 
Athens through her schools of philosophy. 

Literature.-C. Newton, Travels and Discoveries in the 
Levant, vol. 13 C. Torr, Rhodes in Ancient Times (Camb. 
1885}; Holm, Gk. His¢., ET, 44834 (the best short account in 
English); Mahaffy, Gree# Life and Thought, chap. 15; Ross, 
Retsen u. Studien auf den gr. Inseln, 3707. On Rhodian art, 
see Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, 2463 Ancient 
Ww. J. Ww. 


RHODOCUS (podokoc [AV]). a Jew who betrayed 
the plans of Judas the Maccabee to Antiochus Eupator 
(2 Macc. 1821). On the discovery of his treachery he 
was imprisoned. 


RHODUS (1 Macc. 1523), RV RHODES. 
RIBAI (*2'7), the father of IrTat (¢.v.} (2S. 2820, 


perBa [B], epiBa [L] om. A; x Ch.1131, peBie [B], 
paBelal LN), pHBai [A], piBat [L]). Comparing @¢ 
jin 2S. we may with Marquart (und. 20) restore 
ay; see JERIBAL 


RIBBAND ne), used in Nu. 1538 AV of the ‘cord’ 


(so RV) of blue worn upon the FRINGES [g.v. ]. 


Ree other usages of the Heb. Aagthi/ see BRACELETS, 2, CORD, 
ING. 


RIBLAH (MO27; oftenest AcBAa@a [BRAFOPL}, 
and always ‘Diblath’ in Pesh.; on Nu, 3411 see 
below). A city in the territory of Hamath (2 K. 2333, 
aBdaa [B], deBraa [A];! 256 cepdeSdaay [B}, ets 
SeSrafa [AL]; v. 2x peSrta0a [B]; Jer. 395, p. [Theod. ; 
@ om.] and wv. 6 4. [Theod.; @ om. ]; 529 deBaéa [N*}; 
5210 68. . Oa [I']}). It is hardly possible in our brief 
space to give the reader a just idea of the new problems 
connected with the name of Riblah. 


Whether the foreign king who dethroned Jehoahaz was really 
Necho, king of Egypt, has become rather uncertain (see ZEDE- 
KIAH). For O™¥D, Mizraim @e., Egypt), we should perhaps 
in 2 K. 23 34, as in so many other passages, read D°¥D, Mizrim ; 
cp Mizram, § 24. It was possibly, or even probably, a N, 
Arabian king called Pir'u, not an Egyptian Pharaoh, who 
brought the kingdom of Judah into vassalage. If so ‘Riblah’ 
may be a popular corruption of ‘ Jerahmeel.’ It is not less 
possible or probable that in the other passages where aga 
occurs ‘Riblah’ should be emended into ‘Jerahmeel.’ The 
accounts of geographical boundaries of Canaan in the OT have 
been, it would seem, systematically corrected, in good faith, 
but in complete misapprehension of the documents. 

If we assume, however, provisionally, the data of the 
traditional text, how shall we explain them? In this 
case, ‘Riblah' will be represented by the poor village 
of Ribleh, on the E. bank of the Nahr el-Asi 
{Orontes), 35 m. NE. of Baalbec. It was here that 
Necho put Jehoahaz in chains (2 K. 2333) and NEBU- 
CHADREZZAR (g.v.) some twenty years later made his 
headquarters when he came to quell the Palestinian 
revolt.2 Here Zedekiah saw his sons slain (2 K. 256= 
Jer.395/.=529 f), and certain officers and people 
from Jerusalem were put to death (2 K. 2520 f =Jer. 


1 SeBAaba. is identified by a scholiast on 2 K. 25 20 in cod. 243 
with Daphne the suburb of Antioch in Syria; cp Jerome on 
Nu. 3411. 

2 An inscription of Nebuchadrezzar found in the Wady Brissa 
(on the E. of F cbanon) refers to the devastation wrought among 
the cedars of Lebanon by a foreign foe, and the flight of the 
inhabitants. Nebuchadrezzar’s (second) visit te Riblah in 586, 
if historical, was to repair the damage done and to encourage 
the population of Lebanon which probably resisted the ‘foreign 
foe’ and suffered accordingly. The ‘foreign foe’ must have 
been Necho (Wi. AOF 504 7%). This, however, must be ac- 
cepted with some critical reserve. 
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52267). The occurrences of Riblah recognised by 
EV need some revision; the name should certainly 
be inserted in Ezek.614, where Riblah (misread in 
MT as DisgLAH: AV ‘Diblath'), as a boundary, 
takes the place of the more usual ‘Hamath,’ and it 
should as certainly be omitted in Nu. 3411. Here, as 
most scholars suppose, the ideal eastern frontier of 
Canaan is described. The border, we are told, is to 
go down ‘from Shepham HRBLH on the E. of Ain.’ If 
we put aside the prejudice produced by the pointing 
(nbp73). it seems probable that ‘to Harbel' (nbzqn) is 
the meaning intended, and not ‘to Riblah.' The right 
yocalisation was still known to the @ translator (dard 
cerpap apBnda ; see SHEPHAM), and also to Jerome and 
Eusebius, who speak (OS, 866 214172 23254) of Arbela 
or afyda as a point on the eastern confines of Canaan. 
The Speaker's Comm. finds Harbel {more strictly $ann) 
in the Har-baal-hermon of Judg. 33, and supposes the 
border to pass by the southern end of Mt. Hermon 
near the two best-known sources of the Jordan. If 
the current theory of the reference may provisionally be 
accepted, let us rather say that Harbel was synonymous 
with Har-baal-gad, since ' Raal-gad at the foot of Mt. 
Hermon’ occurs in the parallel passage Josh. 185 instead 
of the Har-baal-hermon of Judg.33. This view is at 
any rate more plausible than van Kasteren’s jdentifica- 
tion of Hariblah with Halibnah, between the Varmuk 
and the Wady Samak (Rev. bibl., 1895, p. 33). One 
of the spurs of the /ebel esh-Shékk (Mt. Hermon) is in 
fact called Jebel Arbel.4 But it is much to be feared 
that the identification is illusory. T.K.C, 


RIDDLE occurs nine times in EV (Judg, 1412-19, 
TrPOBAHMa:; Ezek. 172, AlupHwa) and twice in 
EVs. (Prov. 16, ainipmai Hab. 26, mpoBAHMAa) as 
the rendering of Heb. iV], 42da2. 

The word sn, usually explained as ‘something twisted or 
knotty,’ but more probably (see Lag. Griech, Uebersetz. der 
Prov. 73) ‘something shut up’ (cp Aram, 4px, and Bibl.-Aram. 
TT'7N), Occurs seventeen times in MT and and once in Heb. 
Ecclus. 47.17; in 2 K.101 2 Ch.9 1 it is rendered ‘hard question’ 
{atviypa); in Ps, 495 (4) 783 [2] ‘dark saying’ (mpéBAnua); in 
Prov.16 ‘dark saying’ (eivtyxa); in Hab. 26 ‘proverb’ (mpd- 
Bana); in Nu. 128 ‘dark speech’ (atveysa}; in Dan. 823 ‘dark 
sentence’ (aivcyza, mpdBAyyza [Th.}) and in Eeclus. 47 17 
‘parable’ (rapaBoAy); atveyua also occurs in Wisd. 8s (‘dark 
saying’), Ecclus. 393(AV ‘dark parables,’ RV ‘dark sayings of 
parables’), 4715 (EV ‘dark parables,’ RVmg. ‘ parables of riddles,” 
Heb. differs). 

Thanks to its frequent parallelism with the word 
masal (see PROVERB), 2idéh has acquired a considerable 
range of meaning. Thus it denotes {r) a riddle as we 
understand the word—e.g. that propounded by Samson 
to the Philistines, Judg. 1412 7%, or those with which 
the Queen of Sheba is said to have proved Solomon, 
1 K.101 2Ch.9x; (2) a sententions maxim (Prov. 
3015 f, etc.) still affecting to preserve the form of 2 
riddle but wanting its essentials—viz., the adequate 
characterisation of the object, and the pause before 
reply. Even the riddle form may be dispensed with, 
Aidéh, as in Prov.16, denoting simply any sententious 
maxim, or as in Ps. 495 (where, however, there are 
textual difficulties) the statement of a moral problem. 
{3) A parable—as in Ezek.17 3-10, though the passage 
is not pure parable, but partakes of the characteristics 
of riddle and allegory as well. On account of the 
allusive and figurative character of many of the satirical 
lays of popular history (e.g., Nu.2l27 18.187, cp 
PorTicAL LITERATURE, § 4 iti.}), the term 4idié is 
not inappropriately used to designate them in Hab. 26, 
but its use in Ps. 782 is probably only due to the poet's 
needing a parallel to Syn. (4} Lastly, Ai@dh is used 
quite generally to denote any unusual or difficult and 
perhaps esoteric mode of expression, Nu. 128 Dan, 823. 

Bochart has discoursed learnedly of the use of the 


1 So Furrer in Riehm’s H#’8; cp Ritter, Erd&unde, 151, 
pp. 159, 283. In ZDPV 529 a different, and tess plausible, iden- 
tification was proposed (with “47é2, 5 kil. NE. of Damascus). 
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tiddle by the Hebrews at feasts, and we could easily 
believe that if our sources of information were not so 
narrow, we should find that the Israelites had some 
resemblance in this department to the Arabs, with whom 
there was almost a separate branch of enigmatic litera- 
ture, with many subdivisions. Still, we have only one 
example of the riddle in the OT—the famous one of 
Samson (Judg. 1414—‘a very bad riddle,’ G. F. Moore) ; 
of those referred to in 1 K. 1013 the narrator has 
favoured us with no specimen; nor did Josephus (474. 
viii, 3) find in the Phoenician history of Dius any 
details of the riddles said to have been sent by Solomon 
to Hiram of Tyre, and by Hiram to Solomon (Jos. Azz. 
The information in post- biblical 


Esther is certainly more curious than valuable. 
In the NT ‘riddle’ occurs once, 1 Cor. 1312, where, 


| to some scholars, the combination of &:’ égémrpou and 
, & aivlyuart appears difficult. 


*Ey aiv. (to which Origen, c. Ceés. 7 50 and elsewhere, and the 
MSS LP prefix «ai [in Orig, xat aivéyparos)) may no doubt be 
illustrated by Nu, 128 (®), ev etder xat ov dc’ aiveypdtwr, which 
may perhaps have been explained ‘in a well-defined form and 
not in indistinct blurred outlines’ (for this use of alvtyya see 
Origen on Jn. 19). ‘ 

We do not want the additional phrase év alvlyyari, 
which appears somewhat to mar the antithesis ; what 
we look for is rather ‘for now we see with the help 
of a mirror, but then face to face.” Preuschen would 
therefore omit éy aiviyuars as due to a later hand 


(ZNTW, 1900, p. 180 £, cp MiRRor). 


RIE occurs twice in AV (Ex.932 Is,2825) as the 
rendering of M3, for which RV has rightly ‘ spelt.’ 
See FITCHES, N. M. 


RIGHT, RIGHTEOUSNESS, The Hebrew words 
for righteousness are sédek, stdakak (DTS, MP1¥), con- 
nected with which we have the adjec- 
1. Heb. terms. jive saddée (PYTY) ‘righteous,’ and the 
verb sadak {PT¥8) to be in the right—in Hiphil and 
Piel, to declare a person in the right. Probably the 
most original form of the root appears in the noun 
sédek, from which the verb, appearing first in the Hiph. 
form, is a denominative. It is not easy to fix precisely 
the primary meaning of the root. Gesenius takes it to 
be ‘straight’; Ryssel, with less reason, ‘hard.’ In 
any case the earliest sense which can be traced in actual 
use appears to be conformity to a recognised norm or 
standard. 

Thus Beidawi on Sur. 221 (quoted by Kautzsch) rightly 
explains the corresponding form in Arabic, viz. sadk as mutabié 
—i.¢., ‘congruent,’ so that things as unlike as a javelin and a 
date may each be described as sadik, if they are as they should 
be. Nothing fresh can be learned from the Syriac usage, which 
simply repeats with less fulness that of the Hebrew and New 
Hebrew. @ has used great freedom in translating sédeé 
and its derivatives. dixmos, Sixacogvvy, Stxacoby are their 
commonest renderings; but we also find, ¢.g., séd@dékah repre- 
sented by dtxaiwua, eAenpoovvy (9 times), €Acos (3 times), and 
even by evdpocvvg (Is. 61 10), sadazk, by aAnOijs, eboeBis, mirT6s. 
On the other hand &ixaias, &txacoovem, Sixacovy stand in @ 
for many Hebrew words unconnected etymologically with the 


root P1S—e,g., for NN, TOM, Wty, Ww, PI, 33, nde, “ne, 
et. 

It will be well before examining the history of the 
words in the OT, to mention two facts which should 
be borne in mind throughout, in tracing the idea of 
Tighteousness as the Hebrews understood it. In the 
first place, séde& and its derivatives seldom occur in the 
older documents. They are pretty common in the 
literary prophets ; they are exceedingly frequent in the 
wisdom literature and in the Psalms. Next, the meaning 
of these words becomes gradually wider, and assumes a 
more strictly ethical and religious signification. We 
may compare the use of d:xatootvy which is unknown to 
Homer and Hesiod, and also the expansion of meaning 





1 Hieroz. 383 7, ed. Rosenmiiller. Cp Wiansche, ‘ Die 
Rathselweisheit bei den Hebriern,’ /P7, 1883, and cp for 
examples Krafft, /#dische Sagen und Dichtungen, 
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in dixn, dixasos from ‘ custom,’ ‘ observant of recognised 
usage,’ till they stood for absolute justice and the man 
of ideal virtue. Similar analogies obviously appear in 
the Latin jxstuvs, and im our own terms ‘right,’ 
‘righteous,’ ete. 
It is doubtful whether real instances of the primitive 
use—viz., agreement with a physical norm—-still survive 
in Hebrew. Lev. 1936 Ezek. 4510, 
at pee ree ‘exact balances,’ ‘ exact weights,’ etc., 
* are commonly quoted 4s cases in point. 
The passages, however, are late, and as the contrasted 
notion of iniquity occurs in the immediate context, it 
is by no means clear that we should not translate 
‘righteous balances,’ etc. Similarly ‘ paths of sé¢eZ’ in 
Ps. 233 may mean ‘ paths of righteousness,’ not simply 
‘straight paths.’ Still less can Joel 223 be alleged as 
an example of séddéééh in its original—i.e., physical— 
signification, for the translation given by Kautzsch 
‘early rain in full measure’ is more than doubtful. 
We may perhaps acquiesce in the translation ‘early 
rain for your justification’~7.e,, in proof that Yahwé 
has once more graciously accepted his people (so Wellh., 
Nowack, and Smend, 4 7 Rel. -gesch. 419 Z-). 
Passing from the idea of conformity to a physical 
standard, we have to note the use of the plu. sé¢dasdth 
{mpqy) in the earliest fragment of Hebrew literature— 


viz., the so-called ‘Song of Deborah.’ There the poet 
describes the valiant deeds of the Hebrews as due to 
the help which Yahwé gave, and might as the tribal 
God be fairly expected to give, his people. This seems 
to be his conception of sédakdth, It involves little or 
no ethical element. Yahwé acted in accordance with 
the natural bond between his worshippers and himself, 
and the plural form indicates the various occasions on 
which he did so. 

To the same class we may perhaps refer De. 33 a1, where God. 
is said to have wrought she sé¢@a4ah of Yahwe, because he was 
the jastrument of the divine p' by repemes the foes of 
Istael. In the satme poem (the * Btessing of Moses,’ De. 3319) 
Zebulun calts the srtbes to some sacred mountain that they may 
offer ‘sacrifices of gédez,' and this may mean no more than 
sacrifices offered duly—#.e., accordmg to the recognised form, 
and 4s a natural seturn for benefits conferred. ere, if this 
interpretation be sound, the ethical element is not wholly 
absent ; but it is still faint aud rudimentary,2 

We have to deal next with the many cases in which 
the legal signification predominates. In the * Book 

of the Covenant’ (Ex. 237) we read, 

Stee et ‘'Phou shalt not put to death him who 

sens is innocent and saddik,’ where clearly 

S- the legiskator is not thinking of virtuous 

character, bet of inttocence from the charge brought 

before the court. This restricted use always continued 

long after the deeper and more universal meaning had 
become familiar. 

Isaiah, for example (5 23) speaks of P73 NpI¥—ze., the plea 
of a man who has a good case~and in Prov. 18 x7 we are told 


that the first comer is right (P"%)-—Ze., seems to be right in his 


contention till his Spree appears and puts him to the proof. 
See also Dt.251 Prov. 1715 185 2424, Here it is necessary 


to note the significant fact that no feminine form of ""¥ is found 
anywhere in the OT: indeed the use of the verb "DTS in Gen. 
38.26 (the onby occurrence of Kal in the Hexateuch) may fairly 
be accepted as proof that the adjective had no feminine form. 
This may be naturally accounted for on the ground that p'7s: 
meant originally ‘right in law,’ aad that a woman was not a 
‘person’ with legal rights. 

In early literature the use of the verb is almost wholly 
confined to the Hiphil, and the meaning of the verb 
corresponds to that of the adjective. In other words, 
the Hiphil verb means to decide in favour of a litigant, 
by declaring him to be in the right. So, for example, 

1 It is always assumed that the standard is external and 
recognised as correct. Thus, e.g., Homer peaks of Autolycus 
as ‘good’ (éa@Adv, Od, 19 394), adding that he excelled all men 
‘in knavery and the oath." He would not have called him 
Sixmoy. So now we might perhaps speak of ‘a good thief,’ 
but not of a just one. 

2 The use of €oexe, éotxis in Homer ig similar. 
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in Ex. 237 (@) after a warning against oppression of 
the poor by corrupt administration of justice, the general 
principle ig enunciated, ‘for thou shalt not decide in 
favour of a malefactor.’ <A slightly different shade of 
meaning is given to the verb in Absalom's exclamation 
(2S. 154), ‘O that they would make me a judge in the 
Jand: then if any man came to me with a plea and a 
; case, I would help him to his right’ (vapaym).+ 

By an easy transition the idea of legal right is extended to 
that of being in the right on some particular occasion without 
any implication as to generai moral character. No more is 
implied in Judah’s admission (Gen. 3626), ‘She’ (Tamar) ‘is 
more in the right than I (13009 mp7) or perhaps ‘She has acted 
within her rights and can maintain her case against me.’ (For 
this use of {D, cp Job 322.) Further, s¢daé is used of one who 


is justified in his statement. This meaning is evident in Job 
33 12 where, after quoting Job’s words, Elihu says, ‘Lo! in this 
(statement] thou art not justified; I will answer thee.’ In the 
same way the adjective is employed, Is. 4126, ‘ Who announced 
this from the beginning that we might know it... and say 
**Right"'—ie., ‘he is right’? not, ‘It is true,’ for the Hebrew 
adjective is never used of things. Examples of this meaning in 
noun, adjective, and verb are numerous. See for use of the 
noun (sédeb) Is. 594 Ps. 525[3) Prov. 88 1613, of the verb in 
Hiph. Job 275 and in Hithpa. (perhaps), Gen. 4416, In Arab. 
the use of the root for ‘sruth-speaking,’ ‘sincere,’ is much more 
advanced and definite, 


We may now turn to the idea of righteousness 
properly so called, of righteousness in its ethical 
signification ; and here the investigation 


paler has its starting-point in the early literary 
prophets. prophets. In the reign of Jeroboam JI. a 


capitalist class had arisen: the old tribal 
| justice, depending on the bond of clan and still well- 
| maintained among the Arabs of the desert, was well- 
nigh gone in Israel {see GOVERNMENT, § 12 77; LAW AND 
| Justice, § 2). Hence the passionate cry of Amos for 
national righteousness, for justice in the gates—7.¢., for 
| right institutions rightly administered. He reiterates 
his protest that external ritual is of no avail without 
justice, ‘Take away from me’ (Yahwé speaks) ‘the 
tumult of thy songs, the music of thy lutes I will not 
hear. But let justice roll in tke a river and righteous- 
ness fike a perennial stream’ ($23). True, Amos also 
uses the adjective saddif in the old legal sense (26 512), 
and he has the administration of fustice constantly in 
view. In his view, however, legal justice springs from 
the essential nature of God, who demands righteousness, 
net ritual worship from his people. The demarid is 
made to the nation as a whole. Unless it is satisfied, 
Israel nmust perish wtterly and there is no room left for 
difference im the fate of the righteous and the un- 
righteous individual. Hosea afso insists on national 
righteousneéss ; but his conception of it is at once wider 
and deeper than that of his predecessor. It is wider, 
for righteousness, as Hosea understood it, fg more than 
bare justice, Lt includes Adseds—z.e., merciful con- 
sideration for others.? It is deeper, for Hosea saw that 
outward amendment could not be permanent without a 
i radical change of mind. ' Sow to yourselves in righteons- 
ness: reap according to lovingkindness : break up for 
| yourselves fallow ground: for it is time to seek Yahwe, 
that the fruit of righteousness may come to you’ (1012, 
cp @). It is not enough to sow good seed: the ground 
must first be cleared and broken up: in short, the 
Israelites must become new men, and Yahwe’s wilt 
must rule their lives. Yahwe will accept no superficial 
conversion (61-4): the onty remedy is a new: birth by 
which Israel becomes a new creature (1313). 
Isaiah develops the principles of Amos and Hosea. 
His moral code is much the same. ‘Seek out justice: 
; set right the violent man: do justice to the 
5. Teaiak. orphan: plead for the widow‘ (I16f 57 
102). He, no less than Hosea, makes religion a 
2 So d&:xasotv in classical Greek means to give a man his due, 
but always in a bad sense, viz., to condemn. It is only in @ and 
NT that it means ‘to declare righteous,’ 
2Cp +d éruexés, which corrects the defects of kw, and 


is, therefore, Sixacowy xai twos Pédrwr Scxalov, Ariat. Zth. 
Nicom. 5% 
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matter of the heart (2913). Righteousness is the 
inexorable rule by which Yahwe governs the world 
(2317), and wickedness by its own nature blasts the 
evildoer (917[18}). Because of Israel's sin the nation as 
a whole is doomed hopelessly (6132). Stifl, those who 
believe in Yahwé as the eternal principle of righteous- 
ness can stand fast in the crash of rum all around 
them (79). Meanwhile the prophet was educating a 
band of disciples (816) who were to be the germ of a 
‘remnant that was to be converted,’ and in one of his 
latest prophecies (121-26) he passes from an ideal picture 
of Jerusalem in Dayidic days {the idealisation of the 
past separates him in a very marked manner from 
Hosea) and expresses the great hope of better times to 
come, Judgment will have done its cleansing work : 
once more judges will give impartial decisions and 
Jerusalem shall be known as ‘the fortress of righteous- 
ness, the faithful city.’ 

A-century later Jeremiah maintained the same con- 
ception of righteousness. In 223 he gives what almost 
” amounts toa definition of righteousness: 

¢. Jeremiah. it consists negatively in siatiencs from 
murder and oppression of the widows and orphans, 
positively in securing justice for those who were power- 
less to help themselves. The same thought appears in 
other passages—e.g., in chap. 7, though the word ‘right- 
eousness * is not actually used. We must not, however, 
forget that Jeremiah held fast to his belief in righteous- 
ness at the cost of a personal struggle more searching 
and severe than that which any of his precursors had to 
face. It was his hard fate to Jearn that even a law like 
that of Deuteronomy, embodying as it did the best 
results of prophetic teaching, could not of itself change 
the hearts of the very men who in form, and as they 
believed, sincerely, complied with its requirements, 
Moreover, Jeremiah had to contend with the organised 
priesthood of Jerusalem, after the priests of the high 
places had been removed and when those of the central 
shrine claimed, on grounds which Jeremiah could not 
altogether gainsay, a divine sanction for their authority. 
Moreover his sensitive nature was exposed to continual 
suffering from the enmity of his contemporaries and 
from the national ruin which he saw first in spiritual 
vision and then with the bodily eye. Because of all 
this, Jeremiah’s faith in the divine righteousness had to 
draw its strength from the very doubt which threatened 
to destroy it. ‘Thou art in the right (saddzé) O Yahwé, 
when I contend with thee: yet would I reason the cause 
with thee: why does the way of the wicked prosper?’ 
(12x). He knows well that the best law may be perverted 
by the ‘lying pen of the scribes’ (88) and that Yahwé 
is ‘a righteous judge (éphét s¢dek) proving reins and 
heart’ (1l120}. More explicitly than any earlier prophet 
he fuses morality and religion into one by reducing all 
duty to the one supreme duty of knowing Yahwe's will 
as revealed in his government of the world. 

‘Thus saith Yahwé, Let not a wise man glory in his wisdom, 
neither let a hero Sart a his valour, let not a rich man glory in 
his wealth. But in this let him that glories glory, that he has 
understanding and knows me, [knows] that I am Yahwé, who 
do lovingkindness, judgment, and righteousness on the earth: 
for in these things do I take pleasure ; it 3s the oracle of Yahwé 
(22f[234).’ Whereas Isaiah had seen that the people's heart 
was not in their worship, Jeremiah recognised the radical evil that 
the heart of man is weak and cannot be trusted (179), and he 
saw the hope of spiritual religion, not in amendment on nman's 
part, but in the grace of Yahwé who would write his law in 
their hearts (31 33)- 

Finally, the expectation of a Messianic king, or line of 
Messianic kings, appears probably for the first time in 
Jeremiah. Yahwe will raise from the family of David 
‘a righteous branch.’ Heis to execute true justice and 
is to be called ' Yahwé is our righteousness’ (235 /.). 
The context interprets this name of the Messiah. By 
restoring Israel to its own land Yahwé the judge of all 
is to vindicate the just cause of his people against the 
heathen. ‘In his (z.e., the Messiah’s) days Judah will 
be saved" (from heathen bondage) ‘ and Israel will dwell 
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in security.’ The history of the world is the judgment 
of the world. Here, however, the idea of righteousness 
is modified by fresh associations, and with the consequent 
change in the application of the word we shall have to 
deal presently. 

We have already given from the earlier documents 
of the Hexateuch instances which illustrate the more 
restricted and primitive use of the root ps. 


= eines We also meet there, as might have been 
Palen wits expected, with the prophetic use in which 
OraNby- it is co-extensive with moral excellence. 


Yahwe, ¢.g., declares that he has seen how righteous 
Noah is (Gen. 71, J}: he knows that Abraham wil} teach 
his descendants ‘to do judgment and righteousness’ 
(Gen. 1819, a late stratum of JE}. Only one passage 
in the Hexateuch enlls for special notice here, both from 
its intrinsic interest and from the famous argument drawn 
from it by Paul. The words in Gen. 156 (f?} are 
‘Abraham trusted in Yahwé and he reckoned it to 
him as righteousness.’ Paul identifies the faith of 


| Abraham with justifying faith as he himself under- 


_ stood it, 





It would be an anachronism to suppose that 
the writer of the words in Genesis had risen to an idea 
of this kind, nor is any such exegesis supported by the 
context. Abraham believed, not in God's pardoning 
grace, but in Yahwé's fidelity to his promise. In fact 
Abraham’s faith or trust is precisely what faith as Paul 
conceives it is not, an ‘opus per se dignum.’ See 
FAIrH, § 1. 

From the ethical we may now pass to the theocratic 
sense of séddkak and the cognate words. We have 
., already had a glimpse of this meaning 

8. Theocratic in the Messianic passage quoted from 
eeune Jeremiah. It became prevalent from 

the time of Habakkuk. It must be remembered that 
Habakkuk, like Jeremiah, lived after Josiah’s reform, but 
does not, ike Jeremiah, attribute the partial failure of 
that reform to the depravity of the Judzean people. On 
the contrary, he believed that the obstacle to striet legal 
observanee lay in the oppression of Judah by the 
Babylonians (14); for it was very hard to believe in 
Yahwé or his law while the Babylonian oppressor had 
it all his own way. The people of Judah were at least 
better than their oppressors ; hence to Habakkuk ‘ the 
righteous’ is the constant description of the Judzeans, 
whilst 'the wicked’ stands for the heathen conqueror. 
This terminology was adopted by subsequent writers, 
as may be seen from Is. 26r0 Ps.96317 1027 In the 
end, as Habakkuk holds, Yahwe will vindicate the cause 
of his people, and ‘the righteous man '—7.e., the man 
of Judah, is to live by fidelity to his God and confidence 
in the ultimate victory of the good cause. Here we 
have the outline of the picture which the Second Isaiah 
(é.¢., Is. 40-55) fills in with completer detail and added 
shades of meaning.1 Whereas the earlier prophets 
threatened, the unknown prophet of the Exile makes it 
his chief endeavour to comfort Israel. No doubt the 
nation has sinned ; but it has also been punished enough, 
and more than enough, and now the day of its deliver- 
ance is at hand. ‘ For the sake of his own faithfulness 
(séde2) Yahwe has been pleased to give great and glori- 
ous revelation’ of his character (4221). He isa ‘truth- 
speaking’ God (seddik, 4521). He has stirred up Cyrus 
‘in righteousness’ (4513), z.¢., as Yahwe ought ta do, 


: and therefore must do ; he has supported him with ‘his 





trusty right hand’ (‘right hand of séde2,' 4110). By a 
glorious restoration Yahwé ‘justifies’ Israel—i.e., decides 
in its favour (508). Hence in a multitude of cases s¢dek 
and séd@éah mean triumph {so the verb 4525: cp vexar 
in Rom. I221) ‘victory’ (412 4612), ‘redress’ (518), 


1 We may perhaps compare Kadoi kayabat, aptimates, prud: 
hommes, gute Manner, used of the aristocracy without any 
ethical meaning. Of course the ethical words never lost their 
ethical sense so utterly. 

2 There is, however, some doubt both as to the reference in 
this passage, and as to its authenticity. See Marti, ad /oc. 
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‘salvation’ (4613). 
retains its older and ethical force, it is used of a right- 
eousness which comes as a divine grace being ' rained 
down from above’ (458). In the Second Isaiah, however, 
this purely ethical sense is rare, occurring only two or 
three times out of some twenty-five in which the Hebrew 
root is used. 
The Second Isaiah, as we have seen, assumed that 
the sufferings inflicted by Babylon had sufficed to purify 
9. Individual Israel, and hailed with joy the restora; 
righteousness. tion of a righteous people. How ever, 
in the preceding generation Ezekiel had 
given expression to a very different view. In the latter 
period of his work he was a pastor of souls, a preacher 
addressing individuals rather than a prophet with a 
message to the nation. Naturally, then, he insists on 
individual righteousness. Each man is to be tried on 
his own merits; however righteous he may be, he can 
secure the due reward for himself and only for himself. 
Nay, even with the individual Yahwe deals according 
to his present actions, admitting no appeal to the 
righteousness of the past, and on the other hand for- 
giving iniquity jn case of repentance and amendment 
{Ezek. 18: l4i14 f° 33127). His ideal of righteousness 
in the individual conforms on the whole to the prophetic 
standard of individual righteousness, though it includes 
a larger amount of ritual observance (see esp. 186-8). 
Now, after the restoration, the view of the Second Isaiah 
proved untenable. The restoration itself lacked the 
external glory of which he had fondly dreamt, and the 
exile had failed to produce that righteousness of the 
whole nation which was still the cherished aim of 
religious reformers in the Jewish Church. How was it 
to be acconiplished? Finally and completely by the 
judgment of the last days, which is to fall on unfaithful 
Jews as well as the heathen. This is the favourite theme 
of Apocalyptic writers (see esp. Is. 1022 which is a late 
insertion: Mal. 33 Zech.99 126 139—Joel and Daniel 
passim). Meanwhile the wisdom literature taught with 
Ezekiel that God here and now, though not immediately, 
recompenses the righteous and the wicked according to 
their deserts, a dogma constantly reiterated in Proverbs 
and Psalms. Here and there a distinction is made 
between the ‘weightier matters of the Jaw’ and such as 
are merely ritual, since Yahwe loves ‘righteousness and 
judgment’ more than ‘sacrifice’ (Prov. 213, cp, ef, 
Ps. 50}. But more and more the ‘righteous man’ is 
one who studies and practises the whole law (Ps. 15). 
The righteous are really one with the Adsidim; these 
are to be found as a rule among the poor and afflicted 
Israelites (Zech. 99 Ps. 56-59), and possibly the author 
of Ps. 94, when he speaks {v. 15) of legal administration 
returning to ‘righteousness,’ may be looking forward to 
the triumph of the Pharisaic over the Sadducean party. 
Naturally those who made so much of the law laid great 
stress on deeds of mercy. But sé¢adah nowhere admits, 
as in Mishnic Hebrew, of the rendering ‘alms,’ though 
such passages as Ps, 1129 Dan, 424 [27] are not far re- 
moved from this later use.1 
We have already, in discussing the various senses of 
sédakak, etc., answered by implication the question, 
‘ine How is a man justified or accepted as 
ptlaniohy righteous befureGod? Something, how- 
of sinners. °°: has to be added here on the 
* justification of sinners, the change from 
divine condemnation to divine favour. As we have seen, 
the ancient Hebrew believed that God's wrath could be 
appeased by sacrifice {1 S, 2619 314), whereas the earliest 
of the literary prophets insisted that national amendment 
was the only way of escape from national chastisement. 
The idea that sin was a debt incurred and that payment 
was still due, however sincere the conversion might 


1 In Mt.61, dxaroodvqy is certainly the true reading, and 
that of TR éAequoovmy is a gloss. Whether the gloss is correct 
is another question, Weiss, ad /oc., answers this question in the 
affirmative; Holtzmann, VTL Theol, 21 35, in the negative, 
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It is significant that when séd@kahk | be, is altogether strange to Amos and his successors. 


‘ Cease to do evil, learn to do well,’ is the remedy which 
Isaiah proposes ; nor does he doubt its efficacy: ‘If ye 
be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the 
land’ (Is. 116-19). Ezekiel, in a passage quoted above, 
proposes the same rule to the individual, and combats 
the delusion that the merits of persons exceptionally 
righteous could atone for the sins of their neighbours? 
(see also Jer. 151 3129, and for an opposite view Gen. 
18:7}. On the whole this principle ruled in later 
Israel. To keep the law is righteousness (Dt. 625), and 
the man or church that does so receives sédakah—i.e., a 
favourable sentence ‘from the God who comes to his 
help’ (Ps. 245}. It is true that neither the individual 
Jew nor the Jewish church could always appeal with con- 
fidence to that perfect observance of the law which 
justified in the sight of God. On the contrary, the 
Psalms abound in acknowledgments of guilt (¢.g., Pss. 
384-6 4013 696[5]), and the chief motive of religion was 
to secure divine pardon: ‘ There is forgiveness with thee 
that thou mayest be feared’ (Ps. 1804). We must not, 
however, identify such misgivings with the reproach of 
conscience, with the sense of sin as Christians under- 
stand it. The Jews believed that God was offended 
with them because he withheld the rewards of righteous- 
ness and dealt with them as he deals with the wicked, 
they believed restoration to prosperity was the sure sign 
of pardon and of grace, a state of mind which finds its 
classical expression in Ps. 32. But was there no way of 
restoration except perfect righteousness, or, failing that, 
supplication to the divine mercy {as in Dan. 920}? 
On this point the later teaching of the OT is not 
consistent, 

The Priestly Code limits the efficacy of the sin-offering 
which was introduced after the exile to venial or in- 
voluntary transgression (Nu. 1527-31), 


ocaraiaar! and the mention of sacrifice in the 
propitiation Book of Proverbs (158 166 213 27) is 


at least in harmony with this principle. 
Still, even the Priestly Code had to mitigate the strict- 
ness of its theory, On the day of Atonement the high 
priest laid the sins of Israel on the head of the goat 
which was sent into the desert (Lev. 1620-22); the 
asham atoned for perjury and embezzlement (Lev. 521 f. 
(62 7.] Nu. 55} when preceded by restitution to the 
person wronged, and incense could appease Yahwé when 
provoked by the rebellion of his people (Nu. 17 1f. 
[1646 7]}. Ata still later period it was thought that the 
merits of the Patriarchs atoned for the sins of Israel (see 
Weber, Altsyn. Theol. 280 f.; and the essay on the 
‘Merits of the Fathers’ in Sanday and Headlam's Com- 
mentary on Romans), and we may perhaps find the germ 
of this dogma in the atoning efficacy which the OT 
attributes to the prayers of holy men (Ex. 327. 31 
Nu. l4xx f. 1622 17 x0 Jos. 76. Jer. 716 I] 14 15x JobBr 
3323) and of angels (Zech. 1:2 Job 5: 8823), Very natur- 
ally the doctrine that the merits of the Fathers availed for 
the justification of Israel culminated in the belief that the 
guilt of Israel was purged by the vicarious sufferings of 
righteous men. This no doubt was the teaching of the 
Rabbis. According to them, Isaac made propitiation 
for Israel by the willing obtation of his own life. God 
smote Ezekiel that Israel might go free, and martyrdom 
made propitiation for sin as efficaciously as the day of 
Atonement.2. The OT, however, lends no real support 
to such a theory of justification by vicarious sacrifice. 
The famous passage (Is. 5213-5312) which describes the 
sufferings of Yahwe’s servant is treated elsewhere 
(SERVANT OF THE LorD}. In spite of the corruption 
of the text, the general sense seems to be clear.3 


1 Almsdeeds also were regarded as a powerful means of atone- 
ment for past sins, 

2 Reff. in Holtzmann, W7?. Theol. les /- 

3 Verses 10. are, as ‘they stand, quite out of place, since the 
context requires a reference to the resurrection, not the death 
of the servant, See Che. /#tr. to 7s. 305, 1. 1, and Duhm and 
Marti, ad’ Zoc. [also ServaNT oF THE LorD, 88 4(4) 5(4)]. 
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Israel, the servant of Yahwé, does indeed suffer for the 
‘peace’ and ‘healing' of the nations. This, however, 
takes place because of the effect produced on the minds 
of the heathen, not because of the effect produced on 
the mind of God. At first the heathen regard Israel as 
afflicted by an angry God: they shrink from him as men 
shrink from a leper. But God reverses the tragic doom 
of his people and raises up the nation to new life. 
Then the heathen understand the divine purpose. They 
recall the meekness with which Israel endured its punish- 
ment. They acknowledge their own sinfulness and come 
to the knowledge of the true God who has scattered 
Israel abroad for a season that he may make it the light 
of nations and show his irresistible power in its glorious 
restoration. 

The words dixacos, d:xatocvvy, which scarcely occur 
in the Fourth Gospel, are exceedingly common in Mt. 

, and Lk., and serve to express the most 
pester striking and characteristic features of 
* Jesus’ teaching. Jesus required from 
his disciples a righteousness better than that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and told them that otherwise 
they could not enter the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt. 520). 
Generally, it may be said that Jesus restored the pro- 
phetic ideal of righteousness, at the same time deepen- 
ing and extending it, The popular doctrine understood, 
by righteousness, not so much an honest and upright life 
as scrupulous attention to moral and ceremonial rules, 
conduct legally correct. These rules were contained in 
the written and oral law; Jesus declared that the 
traditions of the elders nullified the central purpose of 
the law (Mk. 71-13), or at best were matters of indiffer- 
ence (7.}. Moreover, he not only distinguished between 
the more important and less important precepts of the 
Mosaic law (Mt. 2323); he also criticised the law itself 
and set its most solemn commands aside, 

No less than this is implied in words such as these—‘ Moses 
because of the hardness of your hearts suffered you to divorce 
your wives’ (Mt. 198=Mk, 105); ‘The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath" (Mk. 227}; ‘ Nothing that goeth 
into a man from without can defile a man ‘(Mk.715=Mt.151743 
contrast Lev. 11 Deut. 14). Again, the righteousness which 
Jesus taught far transcended on its positive side that of the 
Mosaic law : among his disciples the ex fadionis was to give 
place to a very different rule—viz., ‘Do not resist evil’ (Mt. 5 39) 
—and that is followed by a kindred command, ‘Love your 
enemies’ (Mt. 5 44). 

More clearly and more consistently than any previous 
teacher, Jesus demanded a righteousness of the heart, 
and forbade malicious and impure thoughts as sternly 
as the deeds of murder and Just to which they naturally 
tend (Mt. 521-28}. He went deeper still, and instead of 
reckoning the sum of good deeds, or even good thoughts, 
against the opposing sum of evil deeds and thoughts, 
he insisted upon righteousness of character, a righteous- 
ness which is nat accidental but essential, a righteousness 
which is one and indivisible, various as its manifesta- 
tions may be: ‘A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt bring forth good fruit’ 
(Mt. 718). No sacrifice was to be counted too severe 
when personal righteousness was in peril (Mt.529) or 
the cause of righteousness ta be advanced (Mt. 192 
Mk.102: Lk,1822). On the one hand, all was to 
be done with a single eye fixed upon God and his 
approval (Mt. 61 etc.); on the other hand, the service 
of God consisted in the service of man for God's sake. 
It is on duty to man that the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ 
dwells throughout, that practical love for man of which 
God himself is the supreme example, and hence an 
infinite vista opens up before the disciple, who can never 
feel that he has done enough since he is to be perfect as 
his Father in Heaven is perfect (Mt. 548). So, too, 
the Jewish notion of a contract with God who repays 
service done disappears in that relation of son to 
father which Jesus removed from the circumference and 
set in the centre of religion. True, God rewards those 
who do not reward themselves by ostentation and self- 
complacency. But the quality of reward is the same 
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for all faithful service, long or short ; it consists in ad- 
mission to the kingdom in which the ideal of righteous- 
ness is realised (Mt. 20r-16). As God bestows the 
powers to be used in his service, and has an absolute 
right to that service, no room is left for merit which 
does but claim its due: ‘When ye shall have done all 
these things which are commanded you, say, We are 
unprofitable servants’ (Lk, 17 10). 

Jesus opened the Kingdom of Heaven to those who 
hungered and thirsted for righteousness such as this 
(Mt. 56). Whereas, however, prophets and apocalyptic 
writers had looked forward to a final separation of the 
righteous and the wicked, Jesus began his work by 
the great announcement that he came to call not the 
righteous, but sinners, to repentance (Mt. 913= Mk. 217 
= Lk. 532). He declared and pronounced the forgive- 
ness of sins; he spoke of the joy in heaven over one 
sinner who repents ; he taught men to believe in God by 
first teaching them to believe in himself. He invited 
men to believe in the good news (Mk. 115)—z.e., to 
have faith or trust in God as their Father, and to make 
this trust the guiding principle of their lives. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this article 
to discuss the righteousness of faith of which Paul 

speaks or the connection of Christ's 

a death with justification, It may be well, 

* however, to indicate in conclusion the 
various uses of Sixacos and the cognate words in the NT 
apart from righteousness in the Pauline sense and that 
higher righteousness demanded by Jesus from his dis- 
ciples of which we have said something already. The 
adjective dlxacos, ‘righteous,’ is applied to God especially 
as judge of all (Rev. 165}, or to Christ (2 Tim. 48 Jn. 
1725); to men as observant of the Jewish law (Mt. 1 19}.? 
It also is equivalent to ‘virtuous’ in the widest sense 
{Mt. 545 913 = Mk. 620 = Lk. 532, etc.). Once Paul 
distinguishes the righteous man who fulfils all his 
obligations from the dya6és whose character is more 
genial and attractive (Rom.57). ‘Righteous’ is also a 
title given to men eminently righteous (Mt. 1317 Mk. 217), 
and by pre-eminence to Jesus (Acts314 752 2214). It 
is predicated, as the corresponding Hebrew adjective 
never is, of things (Mt. 204 Lk. 1257 Acts 419 Rom. 7 12 
Col. 41 Phil. 48 ete. ). 


The noun d:xatogvey means ‘fair dealing’ between man and 
man (passing into the wider sense of virtuous conduct ; Acts 1035 
2425 Rom. 613 1417 1 Tim, 611 2 Tim, 222). Lk. uses it once 
only, viz, in 175 where it is parallel to ‘holiness,’ z.2., piety. 
Acceptance of John's baptism is spoken of (Mt. 315) as included 
in the ‘fulfilment ofall righteousness’—7.¢., as conformable to the 
divine will which the Baptist announced. So, too, the Baptist 
is said to have come ‘in the way of righteousness’ (Mt. 2132), 
because he pees that course of conduct which righteousness 
required. The verb dccat&, ‘justify,’ in the NT always means 
to pronounce just, never, either in the NT or in profane writers, 
to make just (the apparent exception, Rev. 2211, in the received 
text arises from a false reading). It is used of men who seck 
to prove themselves in the right (Lk. 1029), or to win credit 
for righteousness with their fellow-men (Lk.1615), Men are 
justified before God when they obtain his approval (Lk. 1814 
Mt. 1237=Lk.735). In this sense Jesus, after his resurrection 
was ‘justified in the Spirit '(1 Tim. 816) inasmuch as he received 
clear tokens of divine approval. As God justifies men, so men 
may justify God, by confessing his righteousness (Lk. 729 Ps. 
516[4] as quoted in Rom, 34; cp Mt. 1119}, an application of 
the verb which is found in the Psalms of Solomon (2 16 8 5). 

See Diestel, /D7 5173; Ortloph, ‘ Begriff von pry, ZL T 

a 1860, p. gorfi; Ryssel, Synonynie des 

14. Literature, Wahren u. Guten in den sem. Sprachen 

(1872); Kautzsch, Derivate des Stamomes 

pas, Tib., 1881; Smend, 47 Hel; W. R. Smith, Profh.?), 

389; Schwally, Heil, Krveg swe Alt. Israel; Wildeboer, 

ZATW 22 (1902). This last accentuates the juristic element 

and even in so early a passage as Judg. 511 translates sidkath, 

‘victories’ [of Yahwé]. Wildeboer’s comparison of the Syr. 2e2Aa 

to be pure, to conquer, 444 ‘to he guilty,’ ‘to be defeated’ is 
interesting and suggestive, WLE. A. 


RIMMON (}'29; pemman [BL] -@ [A]).  Accord- 
ing to the traditional text, the name of a god worshipped 
at Damascus (2 K. 518); apparently it enters into the 


1 The passage is difficult; but it seems to mean that Joseph 
was too strict an observer to marry a woman who had proved 
unfaithful, and too kind to make a public example of her. 
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naine TAB-RIMMON [g.v.], though, as we shall see, 
another view of the phrase in 1 K.1518 is at least 
equally possible, 

A More correct pronunciation of the name of this 
god would be Ramman. Both name and cultus of 

. _ this deity were, it is generally held, 
poe 0D= borrowed from Assyria, and certainly 
7 * Ramman was the most prevalent name 
of the god of thunder and lightning (ideogram IM} who 
plays such an important part in the Babylonian Deluge- 
story, and is often represented as armed with the 
thunderbolt. The etymological meaning is ‘the roarer’ 
(ramaému =‘ to roar')—-a name well suited to a thunder 
god. The W. Semites appear to have had another 
name for this god, viz., Addu or Daddu, and Oppert 
(ZA 9310 F [1894]) supposes that Adad was the oldest 
name of the deity. There is thought to be a remi- 
niscence of the identity of Addu {or Adad) and Ramman 
in the compound form Hadad-rimmon {MT's reading) 
in Zech. 1211; the editor of Zechariah, however, will 
in this case be responsible for the strange form (but see 
Crit. Bib.). We often find Ramman associated with 
amas (the sun-god), like whom he is (in an inscription 
of the Kassite period) called ‘lord of justice,’ The 
Massoretes may have confounded Ramman with rim 
(see POMEGRANATE); though H. Derenbourg disputes 
the accuracy of this representation, Rimmon, according 
to him, being the divinised pomegranate (Kohut Memorial 
Studies, 120-125 [1897]. 

See especially Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass., 156-161; and 
Amer. Journ. of Sem, Languages, 12159-1623 also Schrader, 
*Ramman-Rimmon, St. X*., 1874, pp. 34073 Sayce, ‘the 
god Ramman,’ ZA 2331 7% (; Zimmern, KAT) 442-451]. 

According to Ohnefalsch-Richter (Ayfros, Text, 115) the con- 
fusion between the Hebrew word for ‘ pomegranate’ (ji, 
vimmon) and the name of the originally Assyrian god Ramman 
is older than MT, and goes back possibly to the time of Ezekiel 
(and earlier). In this connection he notes that pomegranates 
were attached to the vestments of the high-priest and to the 
columns of the temple at Jerusalem. On Carthaginian stele, 
moreover, we find the seated figure ofthe boy Adonis in the 
very place occupied elsewhere by the column surmounted by a 
pomegranate. Ohnefalsch-Richter thinks thar it was ‘an easy 
step’ to identify this tree-god Tammuz, to whom the ‘rimmon' 
was sacred, with the storm-god Ramm4n, and to call him 
*RimmGn,’ 

According to Jensen, there is a cylinder in the Hermitage 
at St. Petersburg inscribed with two divine names, the one 
Rammanum, the other ASratum, Taking this in connection 
with Assyrian texts which A ey of the god Amurru (Ze., the 
god of the land Amurru, the Amorite god) as the consort of 
ASratu, he infers that the Amorite god referred to is RammAnu, 
t¢., the storm-god, also called by the Assyrians ‘the Lord of 
the Mountain,’= p35 bys, ‘the Baal of Lebanon.’ The ‘land 
of Amurru’ was in fact originally the land of the Lebanon or 
Antilibanus (cp Wi. G/1 ak 

The present writer, however (see Crit. Bzd.), suspects 
much misunderstanding in the traditional text of the 

Ri narratives of the kings of Aram, which 
yn ! cel, is specially visible in names, ‘ Ben- 
> * hadad,’ for instance, seems to be 
equivalent to Bir-dadda, and Hazael to Haza’ilu, which 
are attested as N. Arabian royal names in Assyrian in- 
scriptions (A471), 148) ; ' Damascus’ is constantly mis- 
written for ‘Cusham’; and Rimmon, or rather Rammdan, 
may be regarded as a popular corruption of that famous 
name ‘ Jerahmeel,' which was not only an ethnic name, 
but also in all probability the name of a god (see Crit. 
Bib. on 2K.1730 7), When, therefore, we read in 2 K. 
518 of Naaman’s accompanying his royal master to the 
house of Rimmon, this is meant {not of the storm-god, 
but) of the national god of Jerahmeel, who may possibly 
have been called Jarham or Yarham (2.¢., nv, ‘moon,’ 
with the Arabic ‘mimation’). It was not unnecessary 
to warn the Israelites that Naaman was only by a special 


indulgence allowed to do outward honour to Jarham or | 


Jerahmeel, because there are several indications that the 
worship of Jerahmeel had made its way into Judah some 
time before the fall of the state. See, eg., Zeph. 154, 
where we should very probably read, ‘(I will cut off) 
those that prostrate themselves before the moon, that 
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RIMMON-PAREZ 


swear by Jerahmeel.’1 It now becomes doubtful whether 
‘son of Tab-rimmon* in rt K, 1518 is correct. The 
king to whom Asa sent may have been, not ‘ Ben-hadad, 
son of Tab-rimmon, son of Hezion, king of Syria, that 
dwelt at Damascus,’ but ‘ Ben-hadad {= Bir-dadda}, 
native of Beth-jerahmeel? {or Rabbath-jerahmeel ?), 


{ king of Aram (=Jerahmeel}, who dwelt at (or, in} 


Cusham.’ It should also be noticed here that Elisha, 
who had such close relations with a king of Aram and 
his general, was, the present writer suspects, a prophet 
of the Negeb—i.e., of a region which was originally 
Jerahmeelite. T KC 


RIMMON (a. é., pomegranate?—see NAMES, 
§ 69; or from ‘ Jerahmeel’?—see RIMMON, i., § 2). 

i. Josh. 1532 197 [AV Remon], 1 Ch. 432 Zech. 
See EN-RIMMON, and cp AIN, I. 

2. The name of a rock where 600 fugitive Benjamites 
found shelter for four months (Judg. 20 47, OW, perpwr 


{BAL}}. There was a village of this name rs R. m. 
N. of Jerusalem (OS 1465 28798}, identified by Robinson 
(2323) with the mod. Rammon, rather more than 3 m. 
E. of Bethel, ‘on and around the summit of a conical 
chalky hiil and visible in all directions.’ This would 
be in the wilderness of Beth-aven (Josh. 18:2). Birch 
{(PA£FO, 1879, p. 128} objects that there are only a few 
small caves at Rammon, and refers to Consul Finn, who 
heard of a vast cavern in the Wady es-Suweinit capable 
of holding many hundred men. Canon Rawnsley in 
consequence visited the caverns in this Wady, which he 
describes in PEFQ, 1879, pp. 118-126. Birch, follow- 
ing Ges. Thes. 1296, identifies the Rimmon of Judg. 
2047 with the Rimmon ‘under’ which Saul, with his 
600 men, tarried (x S. 142), The latter Rimmon was 
‘at the limit of Geba’ (so read for Gibeah). See 
MIGRON. 

3. ‘Rimmon’ {rather ‘ Rimmonah, ‘axioy), also 
appears in RV of Josh. 1913 (E. boundary of Zebulun)}, 
where AV again [see 1] gives ‘Remmon,’ with the 
addition of '-methoar,’ (RV ‘ which stretcheth’) as if a 
compound name. The RV at any rate recognises that 
the name is not compound ; it also does justice to the 
article in nxnea (peupwra apabap aofe [B]; peupwvap, 
waPapin, avyvova [A]; er apzadape vove [L]). We may 
render, with Dillmann and Kau. 4S, ' and (their border) 
extends to Rimmonah (nyu), and turns round (1m) to 
Neah (?}.". No doubt it is the Rimmono (ji23, AV 
Rimmion), or rather Rimmonah, of x Ch. 662 [77], 
probably also the DIMNAH (n393) of Josh. 2135, corre- 
sponding to the modern Rummdneh on the SE. edge of 
the plain of Battauf, 4m. N. from Gath-hepher, and 
7% m. N. trom Chisloth-tabor. 


4. Possibly MADMENAH [g.z.] in Is.103 should rather be 
*Rimmonah.” T.K.C. 


RIMMON (}9197; pemma@n [BAL], ‘ pomegranate” 
[so NAMES, § 69; Del. Prof. 205], or the Ass. divine 
name Rammdn [Léhr, cp KisH?], or (Che.] a dis- 
tortion of the ethnic Jerahmeel), a Beerothite, the father 
of RECHAB and BAANAH [¢.v.] (25.4259). Note that 
*Rechab’ may be also from ‘Jerahmeel,' and that, as 
the story of SAuL (y.v.) shows, there was a strong 
Jerahmeelite element in Benjamin (Che. ). 


BIMMONO (3197; THN pemman [BAL]; 1 Ch. 
662[77]}. Rather Rimmonah. See RIMMON il. 3. 


RIMMON-PAREZ, RV Rimmon-perez (P38 $1227), 
a stage in the wandering in the wilderness, perhaps= 


2G. A. Smith renders MT, so far as he thinks it possible, 
thus, ‘and those who . , . swear by their Melech,’ and in a 
note points out the disorder of the text. Wellh, reads, ‘those 
who bow themselves to Yahwé and swear by Milcom.’ But 
pobm, like abn, is very probably one of the current distortions 
of Seema. See Crit. Bid. 

2 The much-disputed word prin is probably a corruption of 


pms a variant to po and nearer to the original form yen. 
qri2 


RING 


Zarephath-jerahmeel [Che.]; Nu. 33:9 (pemmMuNn 
[pPammMWn Or pammMmOlapec), See WANDERINGS, 
§ 12. 


RING. The signet ring was called in Hebrew 
kotham (AMM) from its use (,/ to seal}, and /abéd‘ath 
: (MPA) from its form (,/ to sink, As, 
1. Signet, 7554); also in Bibl. Aram. ‘tséa’ (PW) Dan. 
628[r7], and in Targum for both Adtham and tabba'ath 
(,/t0 cut, engrave).) See ENGRAVE, The seal was 


right hand, Jer. 2224. In Cant. 86 both custums seem 
combined, ‘on thine arm, on thy heart.’ The oldest 
form of signet worn by all Babylonians (Herod. 1] 19s) 
was the cylinder, a large hole being bored through the 
core to admit a soft woollen cord for suspension 
round wrist or neck.2 The Egyptian scarabzeus? had 
a smaller hole to admit a fine wire. When used, the 
seal was rolled over a piece of pipeclay which was laid 
on an object or attached by a ribbon to a document 
(King, Antigue Gems, 140). It was from the Egyptian 
wire that the more convenient finger-ring was evolved. 
Such rings were among the ornaments worn by Hebrew 
women after the exile, Is. 321 (vv. 18-23 being an interpo- 
lation}. The word gd/i/ ‘ring’ in Cant.514 EV, for 
which RV: preferably suggests ' cylinder,’ seems to be 
used ag a simile of the fingers of the hand (BDB, Bu. 
ad foc.). 

The transference of Judah’s signet to Tamar had no 
special significance—he simply gave her as a pledge an 
object which could obviously be identified with him.4 
On the signet was probably a precious stone, mostly 
the sckam (see ONYX), on which was engraved a figure 
or inscription, Ex.28sx. Hence in an Oriental court 
the conveyance of the signet attested a royal message 
(1 K. 218), and in many lands was a mode of investing 
officers with power (Gen. 4142 Esth.310 1 Mace. 615 
Jos. Ant. xx. 22). There is no indication that the 
wedding-ring was used in OT times; but in Egypt 
some such custom anciently prevailed. It should he 
added that a daxriAvov was placed on the hand of the 
prodigal son on his restoration to his father's house 
(Lk. 122), 

iVécem (032) conveys the meanings of both an ear-ring 
and a nose-ring, though usually the fuller form aésem 

- Ad-apA (awn ori) is used for the nose-ring. 
sree rng In Tag. 8 24, fone where the singular 
* is used, it is probable that zésem alone 
means nose-ring. The whole of this passage is, how- 
ever, regarded as a late gloss by Wellhausen, Moore, 
Budde, andothers. Neither nose-rings nor ear-rings were 
worn by males, though Pliny (VA 11 37[50]) says that 
Oriental men wore them, and, if Judg. 824 be genuine 
Midianite soldiers did 50,5 The nose-ring was put 
through the nostril and hung over the mouth. Robertson 
Smith explains that all such ornaments were designed 
as amulets and protectors to the orifices, as well as 
for ornament (ep AS?) 453, and n, 2). The ring put 
through the nose of beasts (444, ‘ hook’) is sometimes 
associated with wézem (Ex. 8522, AV ‘bracelets,’ RV 
‘brooches’); ep HooK, 2. 

Several forms of ear-ring are noticed in the OT, 

The /*hdsim of Is.320 were perhaps ear-rings (see 


1 Héthémeth, Gen. 88 agt is fem. colj,s ‘sealing apparatus.’ 
Ball suggests reading O90 or NPMNN; Holzinger partly 
approves this suggestion. 

Illustrations in Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Ass. 2, figs. 131. 

3 The earliest dated Egyptian cylinder is as old as 3800 B.c, 
(Flinders Petrie, Hist. of Eevpt, 155). 

4 Wellhausen (47. Hefd.(¢), 164 7} thinks that the cord from 
which the signet hung was also an amulet, This would account 
for the insistence on the transference of the cord in the narrative 
in Genesis. 

5 On these grounds Moore holds that ear-rings are probably 
meant. For the wearing of nose-rings by Indian boys in order 
to pass as girls and avert the evil-eye, see Frazer, Pausanias, 

266. 
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AMULETS}, to which some symbolic figure was attached. 
Other terms for car-ring were derived from the shape. 
The ‘dgil (d-ay) was round (Ezek. 1612, cp Bertholet on 
Ezek.17 Nu. 8150}, Another kind, é¢iphoth (nipre3), 
lit. drops (RV pendants, AV collar), were probably 
pearls (Abulwalid compares Arab. nafufut, a small, 
clear pearl), or single beads or gems attached to the 
Jobe of the car (rma, to drop}, Judg. 826 (o7payyarls 


‘ [B]. oppéoxor exp [AL]), Is. 319 (@ xdGeua?}) worn by 
worn, as itis still by some Arabians, on a cord, parhil ' 1) Lapa ee 


(see RIBBAND), round the neck, Gen. 3818; later, on the : 





| § 12. 


Midianite men and Israelite women. 


The ancient versions gave other explanations; Tg. «ds, 
diadems, chaplets. Some Jewish interpreters connected xétiphoth 
with gafaph (Ez. 30 34, see Sracte) and render capsules of sweet- 
smelling gum. See, further, OkNAmeNTsS, and the articles 
there referred to. I. A. 


RINGSTRAKED (4p) Gen. 3035 7 ; see CoLovas, 


RINMAH (1335, ‘shouting??’ § 74; ana [B], pan- 
NOON [A], penna [L}), son of the Judahite SHiMon 
(g.u.}; 1 Ch. 420. 

RIPHATH (Mf, Gen.103 [P], prpae [AEL] ep. 
[2]; Ch.16, NO, Dirsaty [AV and RV], epei- 
$00 [PB], pipae [A], pipae [L]i in both places 
RIPHATH [Vg.], ga), one of the ‘sons’ of Gomer, 
Gen. 103 1 Ch. 16}. According to the theory which 
finds N. Arabian influence and interests pervading the 
earlier chapters of Genesis (see PARADISE, § 6), ‘Gomer’ 
represents ‘Jerahmeel,’ ‘ Ashkenaz’ comes from ‘ Kenaz’ 
{or Asshur-Kenaz}, ‘Riphath’ from ‘Zarephath.’ ‘The 
transformation has been systematic. On the time- 
honoured theory, however, which bases itself on MT, we 
must look far away from N. Arabia, Josephus thought 
of Paphlagonia ; Bochart and Lagarde of the Bithynian 
river p#Sas and the distant pyBavria on the Thracian 
Bosporus. But if ToGARMAH [g.v.] is really Til- 
garimmu, on the border of Tabal, Riphath may be 
identified with Bit Buruta’ (or Buritis}, a district—men- 
tioned several times with Tabali (see Schr. KGF 176}— 
whose king was an ally of Urartu and Musku. The 
syllable -a5 or -i§ may be regarded as a suffix (so first 
Hal. RE/, 17164). The transposition of 6 (or f) and 
ris no difficulty. The suggestion is plausible, if MT 
may safely be followed. T.K.C, 


RISSAH (197; Aecca [B], p. [AF], Ap. [L]), a 
stage in the wandering in the wilderness; Nu. 332: 7, 
Seg WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OF. ; 

RITHMAH (7307 named from the OF or juniper 
tree, § 103; if we should not rather read Ramath, 
padama [BAF], pamada [L]), a stage in the wanders 
ing in the wilderness (Nu.33:8 7}, See WANDEKINGS. 


RITUAL 


[The facts and theories about Hebrew ritual are dealt 
with in many articles, among the most important of 
which are the following : SACKIFICE, TEMPLE ($8 34 7), 
NATURE WORSHIP, ALTAR, MASSEBAH, TABERNACLE, 
ARK, DISPERSION, SYNAGOGUE. On the ritual of the 
nations contemporary with Israel the reader may consult 
ARAM, ASSYRIA, BABYLON, EGyetT, MoAk, AMMON, 
CANAAN, PHaesiciA, HITTITES, SCYTHIANS, ZOROAS- 
TRIANISM, etc. 

Of those nations, however, so great an influence on 
the civilisation of the whole of hither Asia was exercised 
by one, the Babylonian, that the facts about its ritual 
acquire special importance. On the other hand the 
amount of first-hand information on the subject is 
unique and, besides, not generally accessible. It is pro- 
posed, accordingly, to give here some account of the 
nature, and ceremonial institutions, of the Babylonian 
sacrificial ritual. In doing this the points in which it 
resembles, or differs from, the ritual of the OT will be 
indicated, and a brief comparison of the two systems 
given. ] 
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RITUAL 
CONTENTS 


Names for sacrifice (§ 1). 

Objects offered, age, etc. ($ 2/). 

Time and place (§ 4). 

Antiquity of sacrifice (§ 5). 
Summary (§ 12). 


ASSYRIO-BABYLONIAN RITUAL. 


A short account of Babylonian sacrifices has been 
already given in the Supplement to Die Cultus-tafel von 
Sippar (Joh. Jeremias, Leipsic, 25-32 [1889]}. The 
question of how far this system is original and how far 
it is related to what we find elsewhere has received little 
or no attention. The treatment of such questions in 
the difficult sphere of religious institutions being always 
involved in uncertainty, it appears to be more than ever 
appropriate in regard to sacrifice, as an institution 
common to all peoples, to explain the same or similar 
ideas not as borrowed the one from the other, but as 
both drawn from the same source. In justification of 
the common designation Assyrio-Babylonian it is to be 
noted that, apart from a few modifications in their 
Pantheon, the religion of the Assyrians agrees through- 
out with that of the Babylonians. Of this agreement, 
which was maintained in spite of all political strifes, we 
have a historical attestation in the fact that ASur-bani-pal 
had the MSS of the Babylonian priestly schools collected, 
supplied with an Assyrian interlinear translation, and 
preserved in his state archives (see 4 R).! 

Sacrifices were called £iréannu or kurbannu (more 
rarely Aurddénu, kitrubu; in ordinary usage, ‘ back- 
sheesh, alms." A much commoner 

1, Ragen ia word is ku, ‘to be bent, show 

"reverence, offer homage’ (cp for this 
meaning Del. Assyr. HWA), used of drink offerings 
(Deluge, 1473 cp mpi patera) and also of bloody 
sacrifices. 

The root of #7#u is nake ‘to be empty,’ H. x ‘to pour out.” It 
was probably the pouring out of the blood that led to the 
transference of 2722 from its original application ‘ drink offering’ 
to the meaning ‘ blood offering.” A rarer word than u7k@ is 2164 


(Khors. 172), Heb. 71, sébak. For ‘drink offering ' we find also 
the words mukhurn, makhuru (in contracts), ramxku. To 
ntinka&h (11D), ‘food offering,’ corresponds surfinu (Del. HWB 
suréinu), a word formerly incorrectly rendered ‘altar.’ The 
regular stated offering (anid, TDM) was called sattukku (sat- 
takam, ‘constaut') or grnt, piopary ‘right.’ Both words 
indicate the yearly, monthly, rarely (Vaduz. 1443) daily, con- 
tribution to the temple for the support of the sacrifice and the 
priests. A synonymous word is gugéu or guékanu. The free. 
will offering, Heb. nédaéahk (723), is called xindads (ntdbu). 


For ‘to sacrifice’ the commonest word is zaé@. 

For the sake of comparison the following may be mentioned 
from the many other expressions in use: efésx%, Heb. ? ney ; 
sabate, Heb. np; fabahu, Heb, 110; riksa rakasu, ‘to pre- 
pare an offering.’ Of special importance, moreover, are the 
expressions in purification texts: #ardés (1p; often used 
of pouring water, occurring with 5 {notwithstanding Del. 
HiWB), in Rassam 2 268) and Aaparw (K 3245, pass.) ‘to wipe,’ 
then ‘to clear, purify,’ a meaning that is important in its bearing 
on Heb. Aipper B32). Cp /V R13 51 1733; Zimmern, Bettrage 
12226. The offerer of the sacrifice is called arth or 8f niké 
{cp Marseilles Sacrificial Table, 737 Syn). 

It should be specially noted that everything that the 
land produced was offered to the gods without dis- 

yl tinction. Whilst in Israel it was only the 
2. bag produce of a people devoted to cattle-rearing 

offered. and agriculture that was offered {cp Di. 
Lev.), 37g)—and this was still further narrowed by the 
exclusion of fruit, honey, and all sweet or fermented 
preparations on the one hand, and of beasts of chase 
and fish on the other—in the fruitful lands between the 
two rivers every kind of produce was freely offered to the 


Performance (§ 6). 

Idea, purpose (§ 7). 
uman sacrifice (8 9). 

Lustration (§ 10). 


1 Abbreviations used in this article. K followed by a number 
=some one of the tablets of the Koyunjik collection tn the Brit. 
Mus.; Med. Nabun. Cyr.=Babylonische Texte, Inschrifien 
des Nebukadnezar, Nabuna'id, Cyrus, published by T. N. 
Strassmaier (Leipsic, 1887); Menant, PG=Les pierres gravées 
de la Haute Asie (Paris, 1883). 
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gods. Of vegetable products we find frequent mention 
of wine (Aaranxz), must (durunnu), date wine (Sikaru, 
prepared from corn and dates or honey and dates, cp 
Neb. 1035, Nabun 612, 871; 13%, cp Nu. 287), honey 
(diipu, way), cream (¢métu, myn), a mixture prepared 
from various ingredients and containing oil and fat 
{invariably written GAR Ni-De-A ; probably mirsu is 
to be read; cp Nab. gr2, Cyr. 3276, Arab. mearis, 
‘date-stone’), the choice produce of the meadow (simaé 
appari), garlic (? Summu, nw), first-fruits (réfet2 - eR} 
Sanh, 16x Kuj.19).! Food specially prepared for the 
gods was called aka/ taknu (4 R. 61, 622), with which 
should be compared the analogous expression ond 
noes. Upon the table of the gods were laid 12, or 
3 x 12, loaves of 45.4%, that is to say wheaten flour, as 
shewbread (cp Zimmern, Beztrdge 9833 104138; /VR 
55206 5623a; Craig, Relig. Texts166; King, Magic 
and Sorcery 408); also akal mutki, that is to say, un- 
leavened bread, is several times mentioned (cp Lev, 
245). Specia} abundance and splendour characterised 
the vegetable offerings of the Neo-Babylonian and Neo- 
Assyrian kings (cp Pognon, /nmseriptions de Wddi 
Brissa ; Neb. Grot. 1167. ; Neb. Grot. 226 §.; Neb. 
Grot. 37 f.; Schr. KB278). They were in the form 
of the daily sattukku, the state sacrifice, a sort of 
representation of the whole agriculture of the land. 
Nebuchadrezzar lays on the table of Marduk and 
Sarpanit the choicest produce of the meadow, fruit, 
herbs, honey, cream, milk, oil, must, date-wine, wine 
from different vineyards. Still more abundant is the 
offering of Sargon (48278), a king who offers finally 
not to the gods but to himself. His splendid offering 
is a brilliant display of his royal wealth, at which even 
the gods must be amazed. 

The commonest bloody sacrifice mentioned is that of 
the lamb (written Lu 2zé&@ or nikx). 

The expression Lw Mita, often occurring in contracts, is to be 
read kalitinu or S@ (7%) and to be rendered ‘lamb, kid.’ For 


‘goat’ we find the words éx4adxu, Japparu {in contracts), urizw 
a2(s) 7 ‘an old mature lamb.’ Of other quadrupeds we hear of 
sacrificial oxen (gumakhu or alap makin), dullocks (parru, 


15), gazelles (saditu), wild kine (4 #tu, md). The following 
birds were used for sacrifice; doves, geese (us-¢u>), cocks (Aurka, 
4 R 2647; Talm. x3), peacocks (fasfasx), pheasants 
( pasnu; Nabun. 6721; Talm, ]Y08). Fish (##né) are always 
mentioned along with ‘birds of heaven’ (isstr fame), 

For a bird sacrifice see Botta, Nineveh, pl. 110; for 
fish offerings see Menant 253. 

No special prescriptions as to age are known. Lu 
niké probably always indicates, like yada@nvd (Herod. 

1183}, the young sucking lamb. We 

ee know from die contracts that victims a 

* year old were preferred, as in P in 

Leviticus (apa/ or marat Satti, like n3¢i 12 or ‘ona: f 

Naton. 1961 2651 2722 69915 7681). Mention is also 

made of victims of two, three (Ved. 3991}, and four 
years of age (Cyr. 1174). 

With regard to the condition of the animals the 
requirements were stricter: faultless growth (¢asriftz), 
large size (rad@), fatness (dusié, maré), physical purity 
(edu, edfz ; ‘pure, shining '}, and spotiessness (SuAlulu 
Herod. ra réXea trav mpoBdrwr), Cp Zimmern, 
Beitrége 10072. In divination, bowever, the use of 
unsound victims was permitted; in the prayers to the 
sun-god (ed. Knudtzon, 73) we often read: 7226 Sa 
kalumu ilatika Sa ana birt bart math fatd: ‘Grant 
that the lamb of thy divinity, which is used for 
inspection, may be imperfect and unsound.’ It 
is well known that in the Israelitish cultus, thank- 
offerings need not be. faultless (Lev. 2223). 

The victim was as a rule a male, yet females also 
were used (Sank. Bav. 33 Cyr. 1174 Cyr. 2471). It 


1 The incense (Zufru, sutrinnu, Diop: formerly wrongly 
read tarrtnnu, was made from precious herbs (Sa’#/tu nbnw)) and 
odoriferous woods. 
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was probably always female victims that were used in 
purification ceremonies: Sarat bupatti 1é pitété, ‘the 
skin of a she-lamb still intact’ (4 R 25 35¢; cp 4 R 28 
no. 3 11 5 R51 51; Nimr. Ep. 44, 60) Compare 
with this the prescription of a she-goat one year old for 
the sin offering of the individual (Nu. 1527). 

The victim was probably seldom placed entire {4a22é, 
$x52) on the altar. To begin with, the remarkably 
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weapons for the fight (4aéééza uiHil), if in hunting 
he secures his prey, if he formally commemorates 
his ancestors—in each and all of these cases he offers 
sacrifice to the gods. It is a relief amid the annals of 
cruelty and pride of Assyrian rulers when we read in 


| their boastful accounts: axa tldni lu nike akki, ‘1 


small size of the altars that have been found shows that ! 


only certain parts of the victims were offered. The 
altar of Sargon’s palace is 32 inches high; that 
from Nimriid, actually only 22 inches.) That the 


flesh was boiled, as in Israel in early times, is shown 
by 5 R 61, 15, where the priest receives, along with 
other shares, a large pot of meat-broth (dikdr mé Sér7), 

With regard to the details of sacrificial ritual and 
practice our sources tell us little ; the sculptures represent 
as a rule only the preparatory steps (cp Menant 254; 
Layard, Wonum. of Nineveh 224). The usual form of 
offering was burning by fire (axa maki&ti akiu). We 
know nothing of special ceremonies performed with the 
blood in the Babylonian ritual, such as were usual in 
Israel and ancient Arabia (Wellh. Ar. Heid. 1x3). Ina 
text published by Zimmern (Beitrage, 126), which 


describes the purification of the king’s palace, the lintels | 


of the palace are smeared with the blond of a lamb (ina 
démi uriazi Suatum); compare for this interesting 
passage Ex. 127. It may be remarked in passing that 


we learn from 4 R 32 30 that there were three ways of | 


preparing the victim: Sér Sa penti bailu Sa tumri, 
‘baked, boiled, smoked flesh.’ The offering consisting 
of vegetable food was probably consumed by the 
sacrificers. A drastic exposure of this pia fraus is 
given us in the apocryphal Bel and the Dragon. 
The following parts are expressly mentioned in 2 R 
44, Ig-18gk 1-5ef: head (dakkadu), neck {(kijadu), 
flank {gdtz), breast (ix¢z), rib (sz/@), loin 
8b. Parts ‘ (sénu), tail (2%a¢u), spine Ne séru), 
victim used. feart (466u), belly (darx), intestines 
(Za%2), kidney (alitu}, knuckles {£ursinndié}. In the 
contracts (cp especially the important texts, Strassm. 
Neb. 247 and 416; also Peiser, Babylonische Vertrage, 
107) many parts are mentioned that are still etymo- 
logically obscure (with two of them, Jér gabéu and Sér 
ganni sili, cp Talm. xgy3 tail; and xyna flank). 
Sacrificial flesh was probably not ¢aéoo as amongst the 


Israelites and the Phoenicians (Movers, PAdén, 2118); i 


according to a late statement of the Epistle of Jeremiah 
(v. 28 [Baruch 628}) the Babylonian priests sold the 
Sacrificial flesh, and their wives also cured it. 
No definite prescriptions as to the times of sacrifice 
have reached us. The Zakmusu or New Year's feast, 
4. Time the 44é¢u feast held in honour of Marduk 
and place {Neb. Bors. 48}, were signalised by proces- 
* sions and sacrifices. Daily sacrifices are 
often mentioned (Né4, Grot. 116 226) ; an animal sacri- 
fice, in Tig?.-ptl. 7 w (cp 1 S, 206). 
for the month Ulfitu (cp Lotz, Historia Sadbbati, 150 7-), 


published in 4 R 3233, it is prescribed that the daily | 


sacrifice, consisting of a ‘d/ak and a minkah, should be 


offered once at each rising of the moon and appearance | 


of the dawn, fourteen times by night and fourteen times 
by day (cp Ex. 2938 Nu. 283}. A morning offering is 
mentioned in the text published by Zimmern, Beifrage 


10069. Sacrifice as a free expression of prayer and de- | 
pendence (thank-offerings, ¢é¢éh, can hardly have been | 


known to the Babylonians), as the highest product of 
the religious life, is not severely confined to definite 
times. On the contrary, every important event of 
life is celebrated by a spontaneous offering of sacrifices 
just as in ancient Israel. If the king of the Assyrians 
returns victorious from a military expedition, if in 
repairing a temple he finds an ancient foundation 
stone, if he dedicates his palace, if he consecrates his 


1 Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Chaldea and Assyria, 12567. 
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presented to the gods an offering.’ For innumerable 
instances of this kind we may refer generally to KB, 

The ordinary place of sacrifice was the temple. 
Mountain and spring also were, in accordance with the 
universal Semitic ideas {cp Baudissin, Staedien, 2143), 
regarded as sacred spots, specially suited for sacrifices. 
After the flood Xisuthros offered his sacrifice ‘on the 
top of the mountain’ (ina ztkkurat fadi}; and so 
ASur-bani-pal (389) on the mountain Halman, and 
Shalmanassar (Co. 103) at the source of the Euphrates. 

The origin of sacrifice lies, according to Babylonian 
ideas, beyond the limits of human history; it existed 

; 4 from the time when the world was made 
yeaa pind (ultu tim sét mati). Gods and genii 
BACTINCE. ore often represented as sacrificing (cp 
Menant, PG 2375153). Sin is called the founder of 
free-will offerings (mzkin nindabé; 4 R933); Adar, 
the god of offerings and drink offerings (c/a mifiri # 
ramkuti; 2 R735 2 R 6767). As the formation of 
the earth was immediately followed by the institution of 
places of worship, so the newly created man was charged 
with religious duties towards the deity (Del. Das éad. 
Weltschipfungsepos, 111). Paldhu daméku ullad nikt 
balétu dtér u taslitu arnt. . . ‘the fear of God brings 
grace, sacrifice enlarges life and prayer (frees from) 
sin.’ After the deluge (147 7) Xisuthros sacrifices to 
the gods; ‘then did I turn to the four winds, poured 
out a drink offering, offered a cereal offering on the top 
of the mountain; seven incense pans I set forth, and 
spread under them calamus, cedar wood, and rig gir 
(onycha ?).’ In the old Babylonian Nimrod-epos (4460) 
we read in the account of the Amores Veneris : taramima 
amél ré'a ia kanamma iXpukakki umttamma utabbapakki 
untkéti ; ‘thou hast loved the shepherd who continually 
brought drink offerings to thee, daily sacrificed kids to 
thee.” 

The inscriptions of the old Babylonian king Gudéa 
already contain notices about sacrifices. On the New 
Year festival (see Schr. AB 32661} he offers to the 
goddess Ba’'u amongst other things a cow, a sheep, six 
lambs, seven baskets of dates, a pot of cream, palm 
pith (?}, fifteen chickens, fishes, cucumbers, as satfukku 
or regular sacrifice. A rich source of information upon 
the sacrificial arrangements in the later Babylonian 
period is to be found in the thousands of Babylonian 
contracts in which bills and receipts connected with 
temple revenues and dues, as well as lists relating to 
the regular sacrifices, bulk very largely.! 

Sacrifice was in the hands of the priestly caste, who 
were held in the highest esteem and enjoyed special 

privileges.2 So great indeed was the 
6. Performance. esteem in which they werc held ia 
Babylonia in earlier times that even the king needed 
their mediation for sacrifice and prayer (cp Menant, 
PG 1128 f). In Assyria, however, the king reserves 
for himself the supreme priesthood, calling himself the 
exalted high-priest and sacrificing to the god with his own 
hand (Per.-Chip. Assyria, 41 [Assyrie, 455]; Menant, 
PG 2164). Just as Ezekiel in his ordering of the priest- 
hood assigns to the king in the public worship an inde- 
pendent and important position, so we repeated}y read in 
the liturgical tablets preserved in 4 R 8233; ré« nilé 
rabéti nindabdsu ukdn; ‘the shepherd of the great 
peoples shall bring his offering.’ In the contracts there 
is frequent mention of the king’s offering and of that of 
the crown prince (sa afa/ farri); Nabon, 2658 33822 


1 A good index to the relative texts is provided by H. L. 
Tallquist, Die Sprache der Contracte Nabona'ids (Helsingfors, 


1890). 
7 Diodorus Siculus (229) has given us a vivid and adequate 
account of their functions. 
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$9420. Asim Israel, the priests had assigned to them 
definite portions of the offerings. According to the ritual 
of the Sun-temple at Sippar the priests received the loins, 
the skin, the ribs, the sinews, the belly, the chitterling, 
the knuckles of all cattle and lambs that were offered, 
as well as a pot of sacrificial broth (5 R 61 col. 5). In 
the contracts minute details are met with as to priestly 
dues (Neb. 247, 416; Peiser, Bad. Vertr. 107). It is 
interesting to observe that in Babylonia as in -Israel 
(see Lev. 2116 #) rules were laid down respecting the 
freedom from bodily blemish that was required in priests. 
In a priestly catechism of Sippar (K. 2486+ 4364, 
published by Craig, Religious Texts, Leipsic, 1895) 
we read as follows :— 

Umminu muda ndsir piristi ilani rabaté apilfu Ja iramnm 
tna tuppi 2 kan tuppt ina mahar ilu Samas 2 ile Ramman 
utammasima usahhasu énuma apil amél bara; and farther 
on: amél isfakku Sa carusu cellu 2 $2 ina kitti 2 minntisu 
Sukluli ana maar ilu Sama$ 2 ile Ramman' asar birt 2 
purnsé tehi abil améi baré $a carusu Ih elin 2 §2 ina kitti & 
minnti Su la Suklulu cakin énd hipa sinnd nagpi ubanu ina 
Sépt ... maté issubba hisgallu Supéhiiu pilfilanu... la 
nasir pars? $a ilu Santas 2 ile Ramman. 

‘A wise man who guards the secrets of the great gods 
shall cause his son whom he loves, with tablet and pen 
to take oath before Sama’ and Rammiian, and the son 
of a magician shall teach him when to do so, A priest 
who is noble in descent, and whose clothing {?} and 
measurement (?} are perfect, shall present himself before 
Samaé and Ramméan in the place of augury and oracle. 
The son of a priest whose descent is not noble and who 
is not perfect in clothing (?) and in measure, who has 
squint (?) eyes, broken teeth, bruised thumbs, boils or 
swellings on his feet . . . shall not keep the temple of 
Sama§ and Ramman." 

Sacrifice rests ultimately on the idea that it gives 
pleasure to the deity (cp Di, Lev. 376). For Israel, 

the conception of sacrifice as a meal for 
se Pees 2 Yahwé is refiected in such expressions as 

Gen, 821 Dt, 3310 (’*an$). In the Baby- 
lonian records, the gods feast in heaven (4 R 195g: 
tlini rabti issinu Rutrinnu akal Samé eilu kurunnu 
damga ka la tipat kati ikkalu, ‘ the glorious gods smell 
the incense, noble food of heaven; pure wine, which 
no hand has touched, do they enjoy’); they eat the 
offering (4 R1756: akal’u akul nighku muur; ‘eat 
his food, accept his sacrifice’) ; they inhale with physical 
delight the savour of the offering (Deluge, 151: tldnt 
esinu eréka ildni esinu eré¥a thba kima sumbé eli dé/ 
niké iptakr#,; ‘the gods scent the savour, the gods 
scent the sweet savour; like flies do they gather them- 
selves together about the offerer’; cp the analogous 
expression ni) 4%, Gen. 821); the gods love the offering 
that man brings (Asusn. les : nadan stbiSu tldnt rabaté 
5a Samé & irsitim iramu ; ‘the glorious gods of heaven 
and earth love the gift of his sacrifice’). What is active 
in the offering is the voluntary surrender of a private 
possession (Tigl. 77: ana biblat libbita akki ; ‘1 sacri- 
ficed as my heart enjoined'}). As a subject into the 
presence of his king, so does man come into the presence 
of his god with gift and tribute. In a text, printed in 
4 R 20, which describes the solemn return of the god 
Marduk from Elam to Babylon and the sacrificial feast 
then celebrated in his honour, the imperial sacrifice is 
described in the following terms (rev. 22 f}: Jama 
Régalidfunu irsitum Gisibfa tdmtum mihirtalu fade 
tribiu kitrubasiu Sut ld makré mala funnd lifanu 
Rabitti bilatsunu ndfu ana bilbilum. Axzlu tubbuhu 
diukiu alap mahhé sibu Jurruhu séni kutrinnu armannu 
uStessi evésé tabu ; ‘the heaven pours out its abundance, 
the earth its fulness, the sea its gifts, the mountains 
their produce ; their incomparable offerings, everything 
that can be named, their heavy tribute do they bring to 
the lord of all; lambs are slaughtered, great oxen 
sacrificed in herds, the sacrifice is made'rich, incense 
is prepared, a sweet smelling savour mounts up, 
delicious odour.’ Probably the step from the concep- 
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tion of the offering as a gift and a meal of the deity 
to that of a finer and, so to speak, spiritual, apper- 
ception of that which was brought in sacrifice was 
made at a comparatively early period. So much is 
indicated by the fact that even from ancient times prayer 
was associated with sacrifice. In the pictorial repre- 
sentations of sacrificial scenes we constantly find him 
who prays in close association with him who offers. 
The gesture of prayer was threefold: xz¥ Rati, lapatu 
eiti, dabénu appi—iifting up of the hands, folding of 
the hands, casting down of the countenance. 

The purpose of sacrifice is, invariably, to influence 
the deity in favour of the sacrificer. Man brings gifts 

to the gods in order that they may be 
8. Purpose. moved thereby to reciprocity—to showing 
a favourable disposition in return.! When the kings 
Esarhaddon and ASur-bani-pal were seriously menaced 
by the inroads of the Gimirri they multiplied their 
offerings and prayer (see Knudtzon, /c.). In the 
liturgies of that period a standing expression is as 
follows :—ina (466i kalumi anni issisamma anna kéna 
Suknamma ; ‘because of this lamb offered in sacrifice 
arise thou and establish faithfulness and mercy.’ 

So, in like manner, the gods are represented as rejoic- 
ing over the sacrificial gifts brought them by their human 
worshippers (K. 1547, rev, 11: igdamré maitakkéia 
asléta ina tub libbi ilani igdamru; ‘accomplished are 
my cleansing sacrifices, to the gladdening of the 
hearts of the gods are my sacrifices of lambs accom- 
plished’}. The feature of joy and gladness which so 
markedly characterised the sacrificial meals of pre-exilic 
Israel (’+ +955 ny, Dt. 127; SACRIFICE, § 18) is by no 
means absent from the Babylonian functions. Thus in 
3 R 3662 we read (akul akdlu Siti kurunnu ningutu 
Sukun nwid ilétt) ‘eat food, drink must, make music, 
honour my god’, Predominant, however, over this 
joyous note which finds such marked expression among 
the peoples of classical antiquity there is found in the 
Babylonian ritual a feature which is common to all 
Semitic religions—the element of propitiation. Here, 
of course, we must divest ourselves of all theological 
preconceptions, and put aside all such notions as that 
of an atoning efficacy attaching to the blood as the seat 
of life, or of a divine wrath that expends itself upon the 
sacrificial animal, or even of a ratio vicaria, when we 
speak of the idea of propitiation as underlying Baby- 
lonian sacrifices. The similarity of the words and forms 
does not necessarily involve similarity in the religious 
conception. The Babylonians possessed the same 
words for sin (fz##«), grace (anwz}, propitiation { pzdz) 
as the Hebrews had ; but it is certain that they did not 
associate with the words the same thoughts. At the 
same time it is significant and by no means accidental— 
it has its roots firmly planted in the very nature of the 
religious ideas involved—that every offering offered with 
the object of averting evil of any kind whatsoever was 
associated with the notion of a propitiatory, cleansing, 
purifying efficacy. In a hymn to Samas we read 
(4 R1746: amélu apil ilifu énun arnam emid mesri- 
tuku marsif ibf8 marsif ina mursi niil ilu Sama ana 
nis katiia kilamma akaliu akul nigdsu mugurma ilam. 
iikat ana idtsu sukun ina kibitika énissu lippatir 
aransu linnastg), ‘man, the son of his god—sin, 
transgression lies upon him. His physical strength is 
impaired, he Janguishes in disease. O Sama§, behold 
the uplifting of my hands, eat his food, accept his sacri- 
fice, O God. ‘Take off his fetters. At thy command 
may his sins be taken away, his transgressions blotted 
Other passages subjoined explain themselves. 
4R 5447: muhur kadrase likit pidésue ina kakkar 
Sulmé mafraka littallak,; ‘accept the gift he brings, 
receive his ransom money (ji); let him walk before 


1 Cp King, Babylon, Magic, 17 28 (1896): asrukka kutrinnu 
tris tabu kints naplisannima Simi kaba-ai, ‘1 present you 
with incense, agreeable vapour; look at me truly, hear my 
words.’ 
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them on the ground of peace.’ 4R. 55, obv. 21x; nz¥ 
Ratifu ilifu ana magiri u nindabéiu ana rdmi tints 
sinidt ittife ana Judmi,; ‘whereby his god accepts the 
lifting up of his hands and takes pleasure in his free- 
will offerings, whereby the angry gods turn themselves 
propitiously towards him.’ 4 R. 577 (akdlé & nap- 
Jaltum $a ina pinika kunnu lipsusu limnta): ‘the food 
and the fatness which is spread out before thy face, may 
it take away mine evil.'1_ The following remarkable 
passage, from a hymn to Marduk, stands unfortunately 
alone (K. 246; cp 2 R. 1853: amélu muttaliku ina 
nik réimé Sulmé kima ké mak& limmassis}, ‘May the 
man plagued with fever be purified like shining metal 
through a gracious peace offering.’ In contracts the 
expression alap fapfiri, ‘redemption ox’ (Ned. 13212 
2133) often occurs; cp with this Lev. 43 (neend 12). 
The idea of atonement in the OT has found its classical 
expression in the £apporeth of P (see MERCY-SEAT, § 2). 

In this connection it is important to observe that the root 459 
is attested in Babylonia also, 4aférx in the rituals meaning ‘to 
cleanse,’ ‘to purify.’ 4 R. 1040: améle mutialiku mdr ilisu 
Ruppirma; ‘Cleanse (with the water of the oath) the man 
preied with fever, the son of his god.” 4 R. 2754: akéla lft 

‘a amélifuatu kuppirma; ‘cleanse the unclean foods’ (of the 
same). In K, 3245 the precept frequently recurs Sarru tukappar 
—‘do thou, O king, purify,’ as also the phrase fadfir¢u of the 
ceremony of purification (kima takpiraii tubtéttnR— when thou 
hast accomplished the rites of purification’), Whilst the phrase 
already alluded to—nxik Stlmé (corresponding to the Heb. 
Sélem, which, as we see from 15.139 25,2425 Ezek. 4517, 
denotes a purificatory offering ; cp SACRIFICE, § 11)}—is of only 
occasional occurrence, we frequently in contracts meet with the 
word Salému, falammu, which in accordance with the primary 
meaning of the root fa/4mu may be rendered ‘turning towards’ 
(on the part of the deity}, and taken in the sense of a propitiatory 
sacrifice, Cp Vadun, 2149 362 3 6414 767 2, Cyr, 2293 with the 
sattukku named in Maéun. 799 1517. 

A few words must be said on the subjects of human 
sacrifice, offerings to the dead, and sacrifices of chastity.? 
It is a remarkable circumstance that 

Re re cee hitherto no authentic evidence for the 

apne Toa burning of human sacrifices has been 
met with in any of the cuneiform inscriptions. It 
would be unwise, however, to base much upon the 
argumentum e stlentio here, for reticence with reference 
to such a sad and repulsive practice is only what we 
should expect. The passage, so often quoted in 4 R. 
266, where the priest is bidden to offer for the life of the 
sick man a kid (z7?sz)—head, neck, breast of the one 
for head, neck, breast of the other—does not come into 
account here. The text is a description of a magical 
operation such as may be compared with that given in 
2K.434. The Babylonian sculptures, on the other 
hand, supply traces of human sacrifices that are almost 
unmistakable {see Menant, PG1g94f 97), though it is 
not impossible that the representations in question are 
intended to figure, not human sacrifices, but ceremonies 
connected with circumcision. In the wider sense of the 
term the Babylonian ban (see BAN) has to be regarded 
as of the nature of human sacrifice. That the same 
conception is not altogether absent from the Heb. 
hérem (against Di. Lev. 377) is proved by Is, 346, 
where the destruction of Israel's enemies at Bozrah is 
treated as a ‘»b nz. Sennacherib (550) put to death 


the troops of Suzub at the command of Afur his lord. 
Shalmaneser (.J/¢. Ov, 17) burnt the young men and 
maidens in his band of captives. The ban pronounced 
by ASur-bani-pal (6101) over his enemies extends also 
to the lower animals (cp Judg. 2048}, A sacrificial offer- 
ing of prisoners (cp 1S. 1533) is thus recorded by ASur- 
bani-pal (470}: ‘the remainder of the people I put to 
death beside the great steer, where my grandfather 
Sennacherib had been murdered, making lamentation 
for him.’ In 4 R.6340 {Star figures as the bloodthirsty 
goddess who devours human flesh: iitanatti démi 
nisbuti Saaméliti Sér sa la akdli nérpaddu Sa la karési : 


1 Cp King, Ze. 5 £76. 
2 On human sacrifice cp Lenormant, Arudes accadiennes, 
9112; Sayce, TSBA425; Menant, PG1 150. 
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‘she (the daughter of Anu) has drunk the satisfying 
blood of men, flesh that cannot be eaten, bones that 
cannot be gnawed.’ The probability is that the Baby- 
lonians practised human sacrifice secretly without form- 
ally taking it up into the recognised worship. In the 
older period (of which we have a reminiscence in Gen. 
22}, as well as in times of religious declension (2K. 
1731}, the Israelites doubtless borrowed the practice of 
human sacrifice from the peoples in their immediate 
neighbourhood. 

As for offerings to the dead, which indeed are 
forbidden in the OT as relics of heathenism (Dt. 
2614), but the practice of which was not unknown 
even at a late date (Jer.167), evidence of their use 
among the Babylonians and Assyrians is of frequent 
occurrence (see A. Jeremias, Vorstellungen vom Leben 
nach dem Tode, 53). The Descent of tar closes with 
the charge of the priest to the necromancer: ‘if she 
vouchsafe not liberation to thee, then turn thy face 
towards her and pour out pure water with precious 
balsam before Tammuz the husband of her youth.’ 
ASur-bini-pal (Lehmann, Samaifumukin, 223) says: 
adi hispi ndk mé ana tkimmé Sarrdént alikdt mari $a 
Subtulu arkus+ ‘for the lament of the pourer out of 
water on behalf of the spirits of my ancestors, the kings, 
I gave orders because it had been abolished.’ In the 
burying-places of Sirghula and Elhibba were discovered 
traces of offerings to the dead : calcined date stones, bones 
of oxen, sheep, birds. Representations of sacrifices to 
the dead are given in Perrot, Zc. 361, and Menant, PG 
2s4. The dirge asa Babylonian institution is attested 
also by Ezek. 814. The sacrifice of chastity, mentioned 
by Herodotus (1199), is bluntly described in the Epistle 
of Jeremiah (v. 43 [= Baruch 643]}. Even in the Nimrod- 
epos, IStar the goddess of love already appears (491) 
surrounded by a whole troop of attendants: uptakhir 
tltu Sar kistréti Sampatt & hadrimati: ‘there assembled 
the goddess IStar, the servants, harlots, and concubines.’ 
In the period of religious decay the worship by such 
hieroduli became naturalised in Jerusalem (2 K, 237). 

The subject of lustrations stands in close connection 
with that of sacrifice in the Hebrew Torah, and has a 

F large place in the Babylonian ritual. 
10. Lustrations. The texts relating to it are very 
difficult, especially because they are often written in 
pure ideograms., At the foundation of these purifica- 
tions lies the conception that an unclean substance can 
be removed by a clean, and a clean be taken up by an 
unclean. That which is unclean has a contagious 
character, that which is clean has a sympathetic power. 
So 4 R.162: mé Sun&ti ana karpati tirma ana ribiti 
tubukma maruxtu Sa émtki innaXSaru ribitu litdal 
vu'tum naditum St kima mé littabik kispi $a ina ru'ti 
naditi bullulu ana arkati litdru: ‘this water pour 
thou into a pot, then pour out in the street; let the 
Street carry off the sickness which deprives of strength, 
and let the poison poured into it be washed away like 
the water, let the spell which has united itself with the 
poison poured in be averted." The spell {from which 
the sickness proceeds) is transferred to the poison, the 
poison is absorbed by the water, the water is carried off 
by the street ; thus the sufferer has a threefold guarantee 
that he will be healed of his sickness. 

As ingredients were employed such things as from 
their external appearance or internal qualities were 
fitted to be symbols of purity. Water is mentioned 
with special frequency. In lustrations libations of 
water are offered to Sama. Marduk and Ea the gcds 
of pure exorcism are honoured with libations and 
sacrifices in the house of sprinkling (d% rim&i; 5 R. 
5051). In the temple was a laver (agudéu). In an 
oath formula (Afaglu. 34, 47) occurs this expression : 
ana ilant Sa SJamé mé anamdin kima andku ana kéiunu 
ulallukun tS attunu ié% ullilainni ; ‘1 offer water to 
the gods of heaven. As I perform your purification for 
you, so do yecleanse me.’ The waters of the Euphrates 
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and the Tigris were regarded as having special efficacy 


(Nimr. £p. 4919; Zimmern, Surpu, 4466, 2b. 77}; we | 


have this interesting passage: ‘ By Marduk’s command 
be the bowl with thy guilt, thy ban, taken away like the 
unclean water from thy body and thy hands and 
swallowed up by the earth.’ 

Besides water, frequent mention is made of honey (dis#x), 
wine (4ardinu), milk (i776), cream (fiwéiw); further, bright 
minerals such as salt (44é¢x), alum (Sz44atz), alkali ? wud) 5 
and, from the vegetable kingdom, corn («pustz), the wood of 
various trees, such as cedar (er2#x), cypress (6u745x), palm (gi¥- 


Simarrn), calamus (kanu tabu; cp VOT ma), rig-gir{onycha’) 
all sorts of incense (4utrinnu, nyop). 

As a clean place—asrx ellu, exactly corresponding 
to the inp aipp of Nu. 199—the wilderness is frequently 
named. 4 .R.843: mamit ana séri akri elli likesi, 
‘let the ban depart to the wilderness, the clean place’ 
(cp 4 R.142), 4 R.56s1: ana pdn namak? sa séri 
paniki Jukni, ‘to the beasts of the wilderness turn thy 
face.’ It is ona similar conception of the wilderness as 
the clean place that the Israelite custom of sending the 
goat for Azazel into the wilderness on the day of Atone- 
ment appears to rest (but see AZAZEL). Of the other 
goat also which had to be burnt, Josephus remarks 
(Andé. iii. 103) that before the burning it had to be 
brought to a very clean place—(els xadapsrarov ywplov). 

Purity—physical cleanliness—is postulated in every 
sacrificial act, as in every exercise of religion (4 R. 2316: 
Raté elléti ikké makkarka : ‘ with pure hands he sacrifices 
before thee." 4. R.19 no, 2: &dtiha mist katika ubbib, 
‘wash thy hand, purify thy hand.’ A/ag/z 10869 : dtturu 
Séru misd kata Srumma Stru misdé kétd, ' the morning 
dawn is past, I have washed my hands; the morning 
glow has shone, I have washed my hands’). All who 
were sick or who associated with those who were unclean 
became themselves unclean. (4R.6264: 4 ella id 
ellita ul itamar, ‘ the unclean man, the unclean woman, 
shall he not look upon’). 

That contact with the dead defiled may be assumed as matter 
of course; of sexual defilement this is expressly stated by 
Herodotus (1 198); cp 4 R. 26n0, 5: zinnistu Sa hatdSa lidamka 
ustamhir ardatu sa katasa 14 misa ittaplas: ‘to a woman 


whose hand. is not phre, he has joined himself; at a maid-servant 
whose hand is not washed, he has looked.’ 


Foods also were distinguished as clean and unclean. 
In the prayer addressed to the sun-god we often meet 
with such expressions as these: weémma lu’uikulu istu 
ipsusu ulappitu ukabbisu, ‘if he perchance has eaten, 
drunken, anointed with, touched, or trodden on, aught 
that was unclean.’ In the calendar given in 5 R. 4849 
occur food prohibitions. For the gth of lyyar fish is 
forbidden, for the 30th of Ab swine flesh (Jér Safé), for 
the 27th of TiSri swine flesh, beef (#7 a/pz), for the roth 
of Marhesvan dates, for the 25th of Iyyar, 29th of 
Kisleu, and 6th of Tebet contact with women. 

The Babylonian ritual of purification urgently needs 
systematic exhibition, especially on account of its close 
connection with OT views. Nowack (HA 275) re- 
marks with truth that the biblical ideas of clean and 
unclean had their rise elsewhere than on the soil of 
Yahwism (cp Smend, Rel. -gesch. 334). In such a law 
of purification as that which we find in Lev.14 un- 
questionably many pre-Israelitic representations are 
present. The cedar-wood mentioned in Lev. 144 is one 
of the cleansing media of the Babylonian ritual also 
(4. R.1632 5 R.5ix5); the bird which in Lev. 147 is 
charged with carrying off the leprosy into space is often 
met with in Babylonian litanies {4 R.426 4 R. 592, 
rev. 14: ‘I will rend asunder my wickedness, let the 
bird carry it away up to the sky’). The sevenfold 
sprinkling of the person to be cleansed (Lev. 147) recalls 
such passages as 4 R.2632: adé sibifu sumur améli 
fuatu pusuima, ‘seven times anoint the body of that 
man.’ The besmearing with blood on the tip of the 
right ear, on the right thumb, on the great toe of the 


1 The desert is perhaps regarded as pure because it receives 
unpurified and dead bodies without harmn. 
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right foot, prescribed in Lev. 1414 has its analogies 
in many magical texts {cp ASATQ91s52: abua ella 
ina kukdni Sa énifu ina ubdnisu sifirti ina fumélisu 
Juéun, ‘lay the shining stone on the lashes{?] of his 
eyes, on his little finger, on his left side’). An 
interesting parallel to the offering of purification pre- 
scribed for the poor, which follows the magical operation 
prescribed 'in Lev. 1421, occurs in K, 8380. There the 
person to be purified is bidden take hold of the hands of 
the sacrificer who pours water upon the hand of the 
sufferer, lays incense upon the dish, and solemaly pre- 
pares the sacrificial meal. Then, further, we read: 
summa ruba $4 tu kil isshru ana maklite ikalu Summa 
muskinu Su Libbt Su't tkhalu, ‘if he is a rich man he 
shall hand over a dove (?} to be burned, but if he is 
a pauper he shall cause the heart of a sheep to be 
burned.’ 

i. Points of resemblance.—(a) A large number of 
expressions relating to sacrifice are common to both 

rituals—eg., Zurbannu (j37p), zibu 
11.8 ary. (ni), Sulmu (abe), hardbu (apn), 
fabdgu (nny), &aparu (193). (6) In bloody sacrifices, 
the same species of animals are employed (ox, sheep, 
goat). Animals of a year old are preferred, sacrifices 
ofa more advanced age are rare. Female animals are in 
the one case used for purifications, in the other (Nu. 1527) 
for sin offerings. The offering of defective animals was 
in the one case allowed for purposes of augury, in the 
other for free-will offerings (Lev. 2223). Generally speak- 
ing, both rituals required that the victim should be 
without blemish. As in the Babylonian ritual the 
sattukku—i.e., theregular and obligatory sacrifices—lies 
at the foundation of the worship, so also in P, and still 
more in Ezekiel, is the édvtid, the regular daily offering, 
made statutory and the centre of the whole divine 
service. (c) As for unbloody sacrifices, among the 
Babylonians systematic use was made of various 
materials of which the employment in Israel was only 
exceptional, such as wine, water, oil. The incense 
offering ( 4e¢érinnu) was unknown to early Israel. All 
the more striking is the frequent and important place it 
takes in the ritual law of P which provides a special 
altar for the 4éfdreth. Jeremiah (620) has a polemic 
against it as a modern and outlandish innovation. The 
unknown author of Is. 653 names Babylon as the land 
in which sacrifices are offered in gardens, and incense 
offered upon bricks (cp Chors. 172; Sarg. Ann. 434; 
4 R. 4953). The incense offering of post-exilic Israel 
may perhaps have been borrowed from the Babylonian 
ritual. 

ii. Points of difference.—{a) In the vegetable offerings 
of the Hebrew Torah only those products figure which 
represent a right of private ownership acquired by 
labour and trouble. Honey, cream, milk, fruit occur 
frequently as Babylonian offerings, but never amongst 
those of the OT. The wine libation is no longer an 
independent offering in P (SACRIFICE, § 35}, Ezekiel 
prohibited it altogether—doubtless, however, only on 
account of abuses connected with it (1S.114). (6) As 
regards bloody sacrifices, offerings of fish and game 
were excluded from the Hebrew ritual, Both are 
inherently the property of Yahwé and thus not appro- 
priate as sacrificial gifts. The fish offering, on the 
other hand, is frequently mentioned in Assyrian and 
late Babylonian inscriptions, and game offerings were in 
great,favour. In 7%gl.-pil.74% we read: ‘herds of 
hinds, stags, chamois (?), wild goats, which I had taken 
in hunting in large numbers, I brought together like 
sheep, and the progeny that was born of them I offered 
as my heart bade me, along with pure sacrificial lambs, 
to the god ASur.’ 

{c) As for the fundamental idea underlying sacrifice, 
the Hebrew sacrifice in its older form gave a special 
development to the conception of a sacral communion 
between God and the worshipper as represented in the 
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act of offering (cp Wellh. Hezd. 114); the Babylonian | 
cultus, on the other hand, affords no trace of this. All 
the more strongly is the idea of the purificatory and 
propitiatory character of sacrifice which comes into the 
foreground in P and Ezekiel conspicuous in the Baby- 
lonian cultus, Singular to say, however, that shows not 
the faintest trace of @3dm (SACRIFICE, § 27), Zattath 
(SACRIFICE, § 28); we may assume that the sin and the 
trespass offering of the Hebrew Torah, although all 
that we know of their technique is wholly of post-exilic 
date, were entirely of Israelite growth. Jods 


RIVAL (773), 15.16 RV, AV ADVERSARY. 


RIVER. For the rivers and streams mentioned in 
the EV, see, generally, GEOGRAPHY, § 5 ; PALESTINE, 
8§ 9, 13; Eaypt, § 6; Assyria, § 4; Moas, § 4; 
also EUPHRATES, JORDAN, NILE, ete. 

The regular word for river is 1. aéhdr (453, N. Sem., Ar. 
nahkr is probably a loan-word). See GEOGRAPHY, § 5, and cp 
ARAM-NAHARAIM. Other words occasionally so rendered are :— 

2. yr (ays; cp CANAL, GzoGRApHy, § 5 [ii.J) used regu- 
Jarly of the Nive [g.zv.] or of its arms, once of a mining-shaft 
(Job 28 ro), and im Dan. 12 5-7 of the Tigris. The last mentioned 
unrestricted use of the word appears again in later Hebrew. 

3. udhal (5p3, N. Sem.) corresponds to the Ar. wady or 
torrent-valley; see GeocraPuy, § §[iv.], and cp Brook. 

Two terms appear to designate primarily canals or conduits:— 

4. yttbal Ox, a/flow, run), Jer. 178t (ixuds [BRAQ)) of 
which ‘za? (bah) in Dan. 8 2f ot (see Uta) seems to be a 
mere phonetic variation. Cp the form yaéad* in plu. Is. 3025 
(EV ‘streams’), 444 (EV ‘ watercourses’), 

5. péleg (abn), Ps. 46 4[5] 659{10]. Cp pélaggeth, Job2017 
EV ‘river,’ in Judg. 5154, RV ‘ watercourses’ les Moore ; cp, 
however, Bu., Now.). 

For the sake of completeness mention may here be made of :-— 

6. *aphiz Gye), see BROOK. 

7. 'é5ed (ayy), Nu. 2115, AV ‘stream’; on the meaning see 
ASHDOTH-PISGAH. 

8. nozélin (go, lit. ‘ flowing’), Ps. 78 16 Cant. 415, ‘streams, 


RIVER OF EGYPT (D781 bry). See EGYPT, 
Brook OF. 


RIVER OF THE WILDERNESS (Haws bry). 
See ARABAH, BROOK OF THE. 


RIZIA ("¥7), 1Ch. 739 RV, AV REZIA. 








RIZPAH (D371; § 71, ‘pavement’; pecha[BAL}, 
daughter of AlAH [¢.v.], Saul’s concubine, 2 S.37 
218 %, (pemdad [A inv. 8]). According to the existing 
tradition ‘Ishbosheth' was angry with Abner for taking 
possesssion of his father’s concubine, and Abner 
indignantly repelled the accusation (on 2 S.38 see 
NABAL). Winckler, however, plausibly holds (G/2196) 
that the original tradition interpreted this fact differently, 
and that in reality Abner had dethroned ‘ Ishbosheth,’ 
and signified his assumption of Saul’s crown by taking 
possession of Saul's wife (cp 1211 1622). The pathetic 
story of Rizpah’s conduct when her two sons ARMONI 
(see SAUL, § 6) and MEPHIBOSHETH [g.v.] and the 
five sons of Michal or rather MERAB [g.v.] had -been 
put to death, to remove the blood-guiltiness of the land, 
is also, according to Winckler (G/224r), unhistorical ; 
hesuspects mythological affinities, and compares the myth 
of Niobe (Preller, Grtech. Myth. 2269). According to 
25.211: #, it was on hearing of the act of Rizpah, 
that David sent for the bones of Saul and Jonathan, 
that they might be buried together in the sepulchre of 
Kish at Zela, or rather Laish (=Shalishah). See 
ZELAH. 

On the Rizpah-story see further RS@) 419 77, and on the 
mode of execution (ypin) see HANGING, 24; on the source of 
the narrative, see SAMUEL (Books), $$ 44-3 We. CH 263; Bu. 
Ri. Sa, 257 f. T. K. C. 


ROAST. See Cookine, § 6; SACRIFICE, § 6. 


ROBE, the rendering suggests an outer garment of 





some richness, more elaborate and elegant than an 
ordinary mantle. 
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The word occurs most frequently as the rendering of #é"i2 (see 
MANTLE, § 2 [6}), occasionally, too, of addéreth, Jon. 36, and 
(for MT éder) Mi. 238 (see 26. 5), and of mahkalaséth, ls.322 RV 
{see 76. 7}, oroA}, Lk. 1522 2046 Rev. 611 7913f (see id. 16), 
and xAapus, Mt. 27 28 (see 7, 20). It is applied to the more 
general terms déged (1 K, 221030 || 2 Ch. 18929; see Dress, 
§ 1[r]}, and ée@j5 (Lk. 23 rz, RV ‘ apparel’), and is once used to 
render 4uttoneth (Is. 2221), on which see Tunic. See Dress, 
MAnTLE, and cp CLOTHING, GARMENT. 


ROBOAM (Mt.17), RV ReHopoam. 


ROCK. 1. WX, s#r. See NAMES OF GoD, § 15, 
and Zur. [Under Zur thirty-five places are cited where sar 
seems to have become altogether a synonym for ‘God.’ In 
twenty-one of these @ (from a dread of materialism?) has @cés, 
in four Bon@ds, in four PvAag; xvpcos (Is. 17 10), Séixacogs (1 S. 2 2), 
xrioms (2 S. 22 32), avrtAjumrmp (Ps. 89 27 [26]) each occur once ; 
and in Dt. 32 37 Hab. 112 @ shows a different text.] 

2. vdp, sia’, See Seva, [In 258.222 Ps.183 [2], 


314 [3] 4210 [9], sda’ is a synomyn of sz, and a divine 
title. Konig (Styéést2k, 100) finds sé/a’ once used of a 
heathen god, but iyo (EV ‘his rock’} in Is. 319, if 
correct, is parallel to wy (EV ‘his princes’). See 
Crit, Bié.] 

3. Vip, md'dz (Judg.626 RV), cp Fortress; 4. 
wnba, Aalldmik (Job289), cp FLINT; 5. np, Aéph (Jer. 
429 Job306}; cp CEPHAS, StMON PETER. 

ROCKBADGER (]DY, Lev. 115 RV™:), EV Coney. 


ROD. Of the following words, the first three are 
also rendered 'staff'; see Is. 3032 (the staff of judg- 
ment); Ps. 234 (naw, || mapwm, see STAFF, 1); Gen. 3210 
(Jacob’s staff); for a very special sense of mon and 
naw, see SCEPTRE. 

1. ABQ, mazfeh (./70), to stretch out): of the staff or wand of 
the traveller (Gen. 88 r8 25, etc.), shepherd (Ex. 4 2, etc.), wonder- 
worker (Ex.7912, etc.), warrior (1 S.142743), task-master 
Cs. 93 [4}, ete.), ruler (Jer. 48 17, etc.)}; an implement of punish- 
ment (Is. 80 31), used also in beating out black cummin (4és2/, 
Is. 2827). The ‘rods’ in Nu. i717 # [17 2 4%} are apparently 
‘shafts,’ z.¢., arrows or spears. Matteh is also rendered ‘staff’ 
(the staff of judgment), Is. 3032. Cp the Ar. naé2z, Doughty, 
Ar. Des.1149, 379- 

2. DIY, Seber, cp Ass. Jadatu, ‘to beat’ (whence S15/u, ‘staff, 
as something to beat with, but also ‘massacre,’ Frd. Del .) 
(@) As an implement of punishment (Prov. 1013 1324); the 
bastinado as authorised by law is referred to in Dt. 251-3, and 
(probably) Dt. 2218. See Law anv Justice, § 12. In @ the 
verbs are pagreyotv, madevay; papdiger is used cnly of 
threshing in agriculture. (46) As used for beating cummin 
(kammin, Is. 2827). (¢) Of the shepherd’s staff, or club-stick 
(Ar, naé#s), Ps. 234 Lev. 2732 Ezek. 2037. (d) Of the ruler’s 
staff; see ScepTRE. (¢) Of a weapon, in time of stress, 2 S, 
2832r. Both matteh and sébef are used also metaphorically in 
the sense of ‘tribe’ (see TRIBE). 

3. PPD, wabked, literally a shoot or wand (Jer. 111 Gen. 80 37, 
etc.); of traveller’s staff, Gen, 8211; of the shepherd's, 1S, 
17 40.43 Zech. 117 1014; once perhaps of a crutch, see STAFF, 
3. Used in rhabdomancy, Hos. 412 (see Divination, § 2 [1]}). 

4. HiT, Adter, used only metaphorically (but as representing 
its literal sense of ‘shoot,’ ‘scion’ or ‘twig'), Is. ]1 x Prov. 14 3t. 

5. papSos, 1 Cor.421 Heb.94 Rev.227 11r 125 1915, all, 
except 1 Cor. (4.¢.) and Rev. 111, influenced by OT. 

The ‘beating with rods’ (gafdigew) in Acts1622 2 Cor. 
i125 is the Roman punishment inflicted by the lictors (EV 
‘serjeants,’ poSdovxoe ; Acts 16 35 38). 

RODANIM (D'739), 1 Ch.ly AV™, RV; AV 
Dopanin, 

ROE. The rendering of: 1. 5262, ‘A¥ (Ar. zady, Aram, 


fabya [cp Tasrrua], Ass. sadi/z; Sopxds [BRAL]) in EV of 
1 Ch, 128, and 2 S. 218 (‘wild roe,’ lit. ‘roe that is in the field,’ 
cp RVmg.), and, with RVmg. ‘gazelle,’ in EV of Cant. 27 (& 
Svvdueoty)g and 17 (@ ddpxwre) 8 5 (G Suvdpeatv) $14; AV only 
in Ecclus. 2720 (RV ‘ gazelle’); also the rendering of the fem. 
form scbiyyah, Is, in Cant. 45 73[4] RV (RVag. ‘gazelle,’ 
not in AV), When mentioned as an article of food séi is 
rendered Roebuck (Dt.121522 145 1522 1 K. 423 {53}, AV; 
RV ‘ gazelle’). 

2. ya alah, aby, Prov. 519, RV, DoE; cp Goat, § 2 

3. “dpher, BY, Cant. 45 73 [4], AV ‘young roc,’ RV ‘ fawn," 
see Hart. 

4. yakmir, WM (lit, ‘red'), Dt.145 1 K.423 [53]; AV 
FatLow-pEer (BovBados [AJ. in Dt.]; B in Dt., and BAL in 
Ki. om. ?). 
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Like the GAZELLE and HArt, the roe is chiefly 
alluded to for its swiftness, and partly on account of 
its grace and beauty is a favourite image of female 
charms.1 On the species in-general see Goat, § 2, and 
note that the name yakmir (no. 4 above) is still used 
by the Arabs for the true Cervus capreolus (cp Dr. 
Deut., ad ioc. and see ANTELOPE). The Cafreolus 
capra, with which the yasmar has also been identified, 
is a small form found distributed over Europe and 
W. Asia, and still occurs in Palestine; specimens of it 
were seen by Tristram on Lebanon, and by Conder 
( Tent- Work, 91 [x887]) on Mt. Carmel. The fallow- 
deer (cp AV), Cervus dama, is a native of N. Africa 
and of the countries surrounding the Mediterranean, 
whence it has been introduced into many civilised 
countries. It occurs also in N. Palestine, but is said 
to be scarce. <A nearly allied species, C. mesopotamicus, 
is found in parts of W. Persia. A.E, 8.—S, A.C, 


ROGELIM (aos; pooreAlAleim [BA], pakaBein 
[L]); the home of ‘ Barzillai the Gileadite’ (2 S.1727 
1931). The existence of such a place is questionable. 
Probably the passages relative to Barzillai are based on 
an earlier passage respecting MEPHIBOSHETH [g.v. § 2] 
which had already become corrupt, and p°$34 (Rogelim) 
is a corruption of oS; mn Beth-gallim, z.¢., Beth-gilgal 
(see GALLIM ; SAUL, § 4). 


The corruption arose from a scribe’s dapsns oculi. In 2 S. 
1%27 f the:true text probably ran (see @BAL and cp YARN) 


aged BI MY opp obra vyoaa Snm. But 
manpp was miswritten p:3p7; the consequence of which was 
that one scribe (followed by MT and 84) wrote o»biqp, and 
another (followed by @L) wrote 0°21, instead of odrn'an. 


The jveyxov of G#AC represents maiypm (cp Judg. 317 4). 
25.19 a was harmonised, as to the name of Barzillai’s home, 
with 2 S. 17 27 in each of the texts. T.K.C. 


ROHGAH (730 Kt. M309 Kr.), a name in a 
genealogy of ASHER (¢.v. § 4 ii}, In x Ch. 734 ‘‘ [Ahi] 
and Rohghah ” becomes Layrloyia [B}. [ayiicypa ora 
LA] [Heir] kat paroye [L.]; but roaga,; Pesh. om. 
passage); cp AHI, 2. 

ROIMUS (pocimoy [B]), 1 
REHUM, I. 


Esd. 58=Ezra22, 


ROLL. 1. nbsp, mégillah; xapriov, xaprys, xepanis), 
Jer. 362, etc. See WRITING. 

2. [W3a, gillaydn ; for Sia 3 @® has répow xawvod peydrov 
TBXQ] ronov xaprov x. yw. [A]; RV ‘tablet.’ A tablet of wood or 


stone Is probably meant. Is.8rt. For the gilydnim of Is. 323 
cp Mirror, end. 


3- 19D, sphav, Ezra61, RV ‘archives.’ See Wririne and 
ep Hisroricac LITERATURE. 

ROLLER (1AN; madarma [BAQY; ep Is.16]), 
Ezek. 3021, one of the few references to surgical practice 
in the EV (see MEDICINE). Aiffal from ,/entwine (used 
in Ezek, 164 of swaddling, cp derivative in Job 389) is 
properly a bandage (cp Toy’s rendering in SBOT) 
rather than a poultice (as @). 

ROMAMTI-EZER (ny ‘AND, § 23, according to 
the Chronicler a son of Heman: 1 Ch. 2543: pwme} 
yiot wa, pomedAyer [B, superscr. we B*], pwm- 


EMBO EZEP, pwMEB Miezep [A], pamaGiezep [L], 
vromemthiezser [Vg.]), but see HEMAN. 


ROMANS (EPISTLE) 


History of criticism (8§ 1-3). | Conclusion (§ 19). 

What ‘Romans’ seems tobe Author (§§ 20-22), 

His date (8 23). 

Value of Work (§ 24). 
Defenders of authenticity (§ 

Structure (8§ 9-13). 


25). 

Late date (§§ 14-18). Literature (§ 26). 

Of Epistles to the Romans Old-Christian Literature 
is acquainted with: two—that of Paul and that of 


4). 
Contents (8 5) 
Not a letter (§§ 6-8). 


1 If these animals were sacred to the.goddess of love (see 
Gazette), another plausible origin of the reference might be 
sought for. 
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Ignatius. As regards the latter, the reader is referred 
to what has been said under OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERA- 
TURE (§ 28). The ‘ Epistle of Paul to the Romans‘ 
has come down to us from antiquity not as a separate 
work but as one of the most distinguished members of a 
group—the ‘epistles of Paul’ (ériredal Ia’Aov)—in 
which its title in the shortest form, followed by Ti. WH 
among others (after NABC, etc.}, is ‘to Romans’ (apds 
*Pwaious). 

From the beginning (first by Marcion, about 140 A.D.} 
the work, as an integral part of the authoritative 

. ‘Apostle’ (6 ’Amécrodos, Td dwogTo- 

1, History of Acwdv) —z.e., Paul (IfadAos}—in other 
see i: words as a canonical writing, was 
ditional view. tacitly recognised as the work of the 
apostle Paul. This continued without a break till 1792. 
Justin took no notice of Paul; Irenzeus and Tertullian 
the latter with a scornful ‘hzreticorum apostolus’ 
on his lips—laboured to raise the ‘apostle’ in the 
estimation of the faithful (cp Pau, § 48}; but no one 
ever thought of doubting the genuineness of the letters 
attributed to the apostle—or of defending it. During 
the whole of that period the question did not so much 
as exist. 

There is indeed a very old discussion—perhaps it had 
already arisen even in the second century—as to the 

existence of the epistle in two forms, a 
ed Kdevnetbved longer and a shorter, even after omis- 
Pp " sion of the two last chapters (15, 16). 
Origen taxes Marcion with this last omission ; but Origen’s 
older contemporary Tertullian says nothing of that, 
though he several times reprimands the heretic for having 
tampered with the text of chaps. 1-14. The probability 
is that Tertullian had no acquaintance with chaps. 15/7. 
At any rate, he made no citation from them in his 
polemic against Marcion (adv. Marc. 513-14), although 
in its course he leaves none of the previous chapters 
{1-14) unreferred to and speaks of one expression— 
‘tribunal Christi’ (1410}—as written ‘in clausula’ 
[epistulze]; cp van Manen, Paulus, 2101-118. 

In recent times the tradition of the text as regards 
chaps. 15-16 has frequently come under discussion. 
The conclusion is not only that the chapters in question 
were unknown to Marcion and probably also to other 
ancient witnesses, including Irenzeus and Cyprian, but 
also that there were in circulation at an early date MSS. 
in which the doxology Rom. 1625-27 either occurred 
alone immediately after 1423 or was entirely wanting 
{cp Ti.; Sanday-Headlam, Comm. (1895), 897; S. 
Davidson, /n7r.@), 1894, ] 120-123). 

To these facts were added, at a later date, considerations 
based on the contents of chaps. 15-16 tending to show that they 
hardly fitted in with chaps. 1-14. Semler (Diss. de duplicé 
appendice ep. Pauli ad Rom. 1767; Paraphrasis ep. ad 
Komanos, 1769), soon afterwards supported by Eichhorn (/:7#é. 
in das NT), held chap. 15% to be by Paul but not to have 
originally belonged to the Epistle te the Romans, Baur (718. 
Zischr., 1836, Paulus, 1845, cp Paxilus(2), 1 [2866] 393-409), 
followed, in the main, among others by Schwegter (/Vachap, 
Zeitalter), Zelter(ACL), S, Davidson (/2érod. (3), 1894, 1 123-131); 
and controverted by Kling (57.4 ., 1837), De Wette and others, 
maintained the piece to be spurious. See Baur, many scholars 
have endeavoured to steer a middle course by seeking—in very 
divergent ways, it is trae—for the close of the letter supposed 
lost, in. chaps. 15, 16. So among others, Lucht (Ueder die 
berden letzten Loe des Rémerbriefs, 1871), Volkmar (Rémer- 
brief, 1875), Scholten (7%.7, 1876), Bruckner (Rethenfolge, 
1890), Baljon (Gesch. v. d. Boeken des NVs. x901, p. 95-6). In 
these various attempts an_ important part was always played by 
the conjecture, first put forth by Schulz (S4.A%., 1829), that in 
Rom. 161-20 what we really have is an epistle of Paul to the 
Ephesians. 

In this direction—that of holding more Pauline 
epistles than one to have been incorporated with each 
other or amalgamated together to form the canonical 
epistle to the Romans—the way had already been Ied 
(leaving 15, 16 out of account) by Heumann in 1765. 

He argued, according to Meyer (A’ov22.{8) [1859], etc.), for 
the ‘strange hypothesis’ that a new Epistle to the Romans 
begins at chap. 12, whilst chap. 16 contains two postscripts (wv. 


1-24 and 25-27) to the first. Eichhorn (Z2x/.@), 1827) guessed 
that Paul in reading over the epistie after it had been written 
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by an amanuensis made various additions with his own hand, 
C. H. Weisse (PAilos, Dogmt, 1855) held Rom. 9-11 to be a later 
insertion. He found moreover a number of minor insertions in 
the Epistle, and finally concluded that chaps. 9-10+161-16, 204, 
probably had belonged originally to an Epistie of Paul to the 
Ephesians (cp his Betty. sur Kritik der paul, Br. 1867, edited 
by Sulze). Laurent (Veutest, Studien, 1866) supposed Paul 
to have written with his own hand to his Epistle to the 
Romans a number of notes which subsequently by accident 
found their way into the text. Renan (S# Pax/) was of 
opinion that Paul had published his Kpistle to the Romans in 
several forms—e.g., chaps, 1-114-15; chaps. 1-14+16 (part); out 
of these forms the epistle known to us ultimately grew. Straat- 
man (74.7), 1868, 38-57), controverted by Rovers (6. 310-325), 
came to the conclusion that chaps, 12-]4 do not fit in with what 

recedes ; that these Chaplets along with chap. 16 belong to an 

ipistle of Paul to the Ephesians; and that the close of the 
Epistle to the Romans, properly so called, is found in chap. 15, 
Spitta (Zur Gesch. u. Litt. des Urchristentums, 116-30, 1893) 
contended, and at a later date (31-193, 1yor) reaffirmed, though 
with some modifications of minor importance, that our Epistle 
to the Romans is the result of a fitting-together of two epistfes 
written by Paul at separate times, one before and one after his 
visit to Rome, and addressed to the Christians there. The first 
and longer, a wel} rounded whole, consisted of 11-1136, 158-33, 
1¥2r-27; the second, partly worked into the first, has not 
reached us in its entirety ; we recognise with certainty only the 
portions : 121-157 and 161-20. 

Pierson-Naber (Verisimilia, 1886), controverted by Kuenen 
(Th. 7, 1886, cp van Manen, Byblad van de Hervorming, 1887, 
No. 4, and 8162, mod. Theol. 1887), point to a number of joinings 
and sutures, traces of manipulation and compilation, in the 
traditional text of the Epistle to the Romans, with a view to 
proving its Zacera conditio, Michelsen (7h. 7, 1886-7) sought 
to distinguish in that text five or six editions of Paul’s Epistle, 
in the course of which various far-reaching modifications may be 
supposed to have been made. Sulze (Prot. Kirchenztg. 1888 
nO. 42) pressed still further for the recognition of additions and 
insertions. Vélter repeated his ‘ Votum, etc,' (recorded in 74,7, 
1889) in a separate publication (Die Komfposition der pautlin. 
Hauptbricfe,1, 1890), and sought to proveagain that our canonical 
Epistle to the Romans is the fruit of repeated redaction and 
expansion of a genuine epistle of the apostle, 


Thus, there has been no lack of effort on the part of 
scholars to satisfy themselves and each other of the 
composite character of the traditional text. Equally 
decided, however, at least with most of them, is the 
Opinion that nevertheless the text is, for the most part, 
and in the main, from the hand of Paut. This con- 
viction was for a long time tacitly assumed, rather than 
explicitly expressed. So even by Baur, Weisse, and 
Straatman, whilst it was brought to the foreground, with 
friendly yet polemical emphasis, as against the representa- 
tives of ‘advanced criticism,’ by Spitta. As regards 
the others mentioned above, most hesitation was to be 
noticed in Pierson-Naber, Michelsen, and Vélter; but 
even these, one and all, continued to speak of an original 
letter, written by Paul to the Romans. 

Not a few writers continued simply to maintain the 
prima facie character of the canonical epistle or, as 
oceasion offered, to defend it in their notes and dis- 
cussions, commentaries and introductions. 

For details, fro ef contra, and some guidance through the 
extensive literature, the student may consult Holtzmann, £rn/.(), 
1892, 242-6; Sanday-Headlam, Comm. 1895, pp. 85-98; Zahn, 
End", 1900, 1 268-299; for a more complete though not always 
accurate account of the doubts regarding the unity of the work, 
Clemen, Die Einheithchkeit der paulin. Briefe, 1894, cp TAT, 
1895, 6404. 

The first to break in all simplicity with the axiom of 
the genuineness of our canonical epistle to the Romans, 
though without saying so in so many 
> words, was E, Evanson. He appended 

ari | to The Dissonance of the four generally 

questioned. | erved Evangelists, 1792, some con- 
siderations against the justice of the received view which 
regarded Paul as author of the epistle—considerations 
based upon the contents themselves and ’a comparison 
between them and Acts (pp. 256-261). Controverted 
by Priestley and others, Evanson’s arguments soon fell 
into oblivion, 

Sixty years afterwards Bruno Bauer (Aritik der 
paulin. Briefe, 1852, 347-76) took up the work of 
Evanson, without, so far as appears, being acquainted 
with the writings of that scholar. He was not successful, 
however, in gaining 4 hearing—not at least until after 
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he had repeated his doubts in more compendious form 
in his Caristus u. die Casaren (1877, pp 371-380). 

Soon afterwards A.D, Loman (‘ Quaestiones paulinze* 
in 7é. 7, 1882} developed the reasons which seemed to 
him to render necessary a revision of the criticism of the 
epistles of Paul which was then current. Without going 
into details as regarded Romans, he declared all the 
epistles to be the productions of a later time. Rud. 
Steck (Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Echthett untersucht, 
nebst kritischen Bemerkungen 2u den paulinischen Haupt- 
briefen, 1888) came to the same conclusion and took 
occasion to point out some peculiarities connected with 
the Epistle to the Romans, The. same invéstigation 
was more fully carried out, and substantially with the 
same result, by W. C. van Manen (Pauéus 11. De brief 
aan de Romeinen, 1891; cp Handleiding voor de Qudchr, 
letterkunde, 1900, ch. 8, §§ 10-19), and Prof. W. B. 
Smith of Tulane University, Louisiana, has recently 
begun independently to follow the same path. ‘The 
Outlook (New York) of Nov. 1900 contained a pre- 
liminary article, by him, signed ‘ Clericus’ {a misprint for 
‘Criticus'}, and in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 
1901, a series Of articles bearing the author's own name 
was begun—the first entitled ‘ Address and Destination 
of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans,’ and the second 
‘Unto Romans: 15 and 16.’ 

The newer criticism has made itself heard and goes 
forward on its path in spite of much opposition and 
strife, applauded by some, rejected by many. For its 
character and aims see PAUL, §§ 34-36, and cp §§ 
37-48. Its desire is to read ‘the Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans’ as well as the rest of the canonical books 
without any fear of the ban that lies upon aught that 
may perchance prove to be contrary to tradition, whether 
ecclesiastical or scientific; uninfluenced by any ante- 
cedent presumption as to the correctness of the current 
views as to contents, origin, or meaning of the text as it 
has come down to us, however highly esteemed be the 
quarter—-Tiibingen or any other—from which they have 
Teached us; free, too, from the dominion of any con- 
viction, received by faith merely, and held to be superior 
to any test of examination, as to the epistle being in- 
dubitably the work of Paul and of Paul alone. It seeks 
to read the epistle in the pure light of history, exactly 
as it appears after repeated examination has been made 
on every side, as it at last presents itself to the student 
who really wishes to take knowledge of the contents 
with as little prejudice as possible. 

Coming before us, as it does, as a component part of 
the group known as ‘the Epistles of Paul,’ handed down 

» from ancient times, Romans appears 

4 What ‘Rom. indeed to be neither more roe less 

seems to be. than an epistle of the apostle, written 
probably at Corinth and addressed to the Christians at 
Rome, whom he hopes to visit ere long after having made 
a journey to Jerusalem. Both superscription and sub- 
scription, as well as tradition, indicate this, even if we 
leave out of account the words ‘in Rome' (év ‘Pwéy) and 
‘to those in Rome’ (rots év "Pauy) which are wanting in 
some MSS in l7z15. We have only, in connection with 
the superscription and subscription, to look at the manner 
in which the epistle begins and ends (11-15 1514-16 27), 
at the way in which the writer throughout addresses his 
readers as brethren (113 714-812 102 T125 121 1514 f 
30 16:17), stirs them up, admonishes them and discusses 
with them, as persons with whom he stands on a friendly 
footing, and has opened a correspondence on all sorts 
of subjects. The appearance of Tertius as amanuensis 
(1622) need cause no surprise, it being assumed that 
perhaps Paul himself may not have been very ready with 
the pen. 

If we turn for a little from a consideration of the 
literary form to occupy ourselves more with the con- 

tents, the first thing that strikes us is the 
5. Contents. conspicuously. chemnodies! way in which 
the writer has set forth his material. After an address 
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and benediction {11-7}, an introduction (18-r5), and a 
statement of what he regards as the essential matter as 
regards the preaching of the gospel—a thing not to be 
ashamed of but to be everywhere preached as a power 
of God for the salvation of every believer whether Jew 
or Greek (116 f,}—-come two great doctrinal sections 
followed by an ethical section. The first doctrinal 
section, 118-839, is devoted to the elucidation of the truth 
that the gospel is the means for the salvation of Jews 
and Greeks, because in it is revealed the righteousness 
of God from faith to faith ; the other, 9-11, to an earnest 
discussion of what seems to be a complete rejection of 
the Jews by God; the third, the ethical section (121- 
1513), to a setting forth of the conduct that befits the 
Christian both towards God and towards man in general, 
and towards the weak and their claims in particular. 

In substance the doctrine is as follows, Sin has 
alienated all men, Jews and Gentiles alike, from God, 
so that neither our natural knowledge of God nor the 
law is able to help us (118-320). A new way of salvation 
is opened up, ‘ God's righteousness has been manifested’ 
{dikatorbrn Geod me@avépwrar} for all men without dis- 
tinction, by faith in relation to Jesus Christ (821-31). It 
is accordingly of no importance to be descended from 
Abraham according to the flesh ; Abraham in the higher 
sense is the father of those who believe (4). Justified by 
faith, we have peace with God and the best hopes for 
the future (5), Let no one, however, suppose that the 
doctrine of grace, the persuasion that we are under 
grace, not under the law, will conduce to sin or bring 
the law into contempt. Such conclusions can and 
must be peremptorily set aside (6-7). The emancipated 
life of the Christian, free from the law of sin and death, 
is a glorious one (8). Israel, the ancient people of the 
promises with its great privileges, appears indeed to be 
Tejected, yet will finally be gathered in {9-11}. The life 
of Christians, in relation to God and man, must in every 
respect give evidence of complete renewal and absolute 
consecration (121-1513). Finally, a closing word as to 
the apostle’s vocation which he hopes to fulfil in Rome 
also ; a commendation of Phoebe, greetings, exhorta- 
tions, benedictions, and an ascription of praise to God 
(15 14-16 27). 

If, at a first inspection, the work presents itself to us 
as an epistle written by Paul to the Christians at Rome, 

3 ;,, , on closer examination it becomes diffi- 
$. ipa ipied: cult to adhere to such a view. Diffi- 
pe ane oa cuities arise on every side. To begin 
as - with—as regards the form that is 
* assumed. We are acquainted with no 
letters of antiquity with any such exordium as this: 
‘Paul, bond-slave of Jesus Christ, called an apostle, 
separated unto the gospel of God. . . to all those 
who are in Rome . . . grace to you and peace from 
God our father and the Lord Jesus Christ’ (IlafAos 
botA0s "Incoh Xpicrod, xAyros dwrécTodos apwpropevos 
els edaryyéMov Beoh . . . waow rols odow év ‘Poun 
«+ + xXdpts duty Kal elpivy dwd Peod warpds Hudy Kal 
xupiov "Inco? Xprof); nor with any conclusion so 
high-sounding as the doxology of 1625-27, or the prayer 
for the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ which is heard in 
1620 (or 1624). In every other case the epistles of 
antiquity invariably begin plainly and simply. 

Thus, for example, in the collection of Oxyrhynchus papyri 
(1 181) we have Etpyvq Taovvappet nai Bidwve etyuyeiv . . . and 
at the close ef mparrete ; or (1 183) Xaipéas Aropyciar rau xupiat 
abeAhG xaipew and, at the close, éppdodai ve edyouat. 

Greetings are indeed conveyed both from and to 
various persons ; but never are so many introduced as 
in Rom. 163-16, where in fact at the end aé/ the churches 
salute. A letter-writer may, at the outset, seek to bring 
himself into closer relationship with his reader or to make 
himself known more exactly; but in the many ex- 
amples of real letters that have come down to us from 
ancient times we nowhere find anything even approach- 
ing the amplitude of Rom. 12-6. Nor yet does any real 
letter, whether intended for few or for many, so far as 
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we are in a position to judge, ever give us cause, because 
by its length or its elaborate method it resembles a 
treatise arranged in orderly sections, to regard it as a 
book, as our canonical epistle to the Romans does, with 
its great subdivisions (already taken account of under § 5). 
We may, in truth, safely dispense with further com- 
parison between our epistle and any real letters from 
ancient times, so impossible is it to regard 
te hata it as an actual istic. to whatever date, 
* locality, or author we may assign it. 
How could any one at the very beginning of a letter, in 
which, too, the first desire he writes to express is that 
of writing solemnly, earnestly, directly, allow himself 
to expatiate, as this writer does, in such a parenthesis ? 
He speaks as a didactic expounder who, for the most 
part, directly and as concisely as possible, deals with a 
number of disputed points, with regard to which the 
reader may be supposed to be in doubt or uncertainty 
because in point of fact they have gained acceptance 
within certain circles. These expositions relate to 
nothing more or less than such points as the relation 
of the Pauline Gospel to the OT (z. 2), the descent of 
the Son of God from the house of David (v. 3), the 
evidence of the Messiahship of Jesus derived from his 
resurrection (v. 4), the origin and the legitimacy of the 
Pauline preaching (v. 5). At the same time the readers 
(who have not yet been named and are first addressed in 
v, 7) are assured that they belong to the Gentiles (#7), 
with reference to whom Paul has received his apostleship, 
although, according to 110-13, he has never as yet met 
them and consequently has not been the means of their 
conversion. All this within a single parenthesis. In 
such wise no letter was ever begun. 

The writer addresses himself to ‘ all’ the members of a 
wide circle—let us say in Rome; even if the words ‘in 
Rome’ (év ‘Pwun) and ' those who are in Rome’ {roi 
év ‘Pun, 1715), according to some MS authorities, do 
not belong to the original text, their meaning is assured 
by the superscription ‘to Romans’ (zpos ‘Pwyalous ; cp 
1522-29} and by the unvarying tradition as to the destina- 
tion of the ‘epistle." The Paul whom we meet here 
addresses his discourse to a wide public, and utters in lofty 
tones such words as these; ‘O, man, whoever thou be 
who judgest, etc.’ (& dvOpwre wis 6 xpivwy x.7.d., 21), 
‘O, man, who judgest, etc.’ (@ dvOpwie 6 xpivwy K.T.A., 
23), ‘If thou bearest the name of a Jew, etc.’ (el dé od 
"Jovdatos érovoudgn x.7.»., 217), 'Nay but, O man, 
who art thou that repliest against God?’ (& d&vdpwre, 
pevoovye od rls ef 6 dvramoxpwdpevos TH Og, 920), ‘ But 
I speak to you that are Gentiles’ (duiv dé Adyw rots 
&@veow, 1113), ‘I say . . . to every man that is among 
you, etc.” (AKéyw . . . mayrt 7G byri ev tyiv x.7.d., 
123), ‘Who art thou that judgest the servant of another?’ 
(ob ris ef 6 xpivwy addbrprov olxérny, 144), ‘But thou, 
why dost thou judge thy brother?’ (ob) S€ ri xpivers rdv 
addedpédv gov, 1410), ‘For if because of meat thy brother 
is grieved, etc.’ (el yap dia BpGua 6 ddeAgds cov Auretras 
k.7.r., 141s}, etc. Often the argument proceeds unin- 
terruptedly for a long time without any indication of the 
existence of a definite circle of persons to whom it is 
addressed. Yet, on the other hand also, the abstract 
argumentation gives place to direct address, the word 
of admonition or exhortation spoken to the brethren 
(adeXgpol}, whether named or unnamed—the mention of 
whom, however, when it occurs, is a purely oratorical 
form and no natural expression of the existence of any 
special relation between the writer and his assumed 
readers. Of the passages coming within the scope of 
this remark {some of them, already noticed in § 4), none 
presents any peculiarity in this respect. On the con- 
trary, every one of them produces uniformly the same 
impression ; in this manner no real letter is ever written. 

The last chapter has nothing of the character of a 
postscript to a letter already completed, although the 
letter appears to end with 1530-33. Strange, in the 
sense of being not natural but artificial, is the appearance 
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in 1622 of Tertius ('I, Tertius, who write the epistle’ : 
6 ypdyas rip émirrodjv), the secretary of Paul, who, 
however, seems himself to have had a hand in the 
letter, since we find him saying in 1515, ‘I wrote to 
you' (éypay~a tiv). Strange especially is Tertius's 
greeting of the readers in his own name, in the midst 
of the greetings which Paul seems to be transmitting 
through him, vv. 21 23. 

The contents of the epistle, largely consisting of 
argument and discussions on doctrinal theses, differ as 
widely as possible from what one is wont to expect in a 
letter—so widely that many have long laboured at the 
task of making a suitable paraphrase of the ‘ text-book’ 
while retaining their belief in its epistolary character. 
{See, for example, the specimen in Holtzmann, Zind.), 
237; cp S. Davidson, /uér.@, 1113-116.) 

In vain do we make the attempt in some degree to 
picture to ourselves what the relation was between the 

: supposed author and his readers. Acts 
8. Se supplies no light. There we read that 
readers. when Paul is approaching Rome the 
brethren go to meet him, not because they had previously 
had a letter from him, but because they have heard 
various things regarding his recent fortunes (2814 /). 
As for the Jews of the metropolis, they have heard 
nothing either good or bad concerning him (v. 21}. 
‘Tradition, apart from the NT, has equally little to say 
about the epistle, whether as to its reception or as to 
what impression it may have made. The document 
itself says something, but only what adds to the con- 
fusion. ‘The truth of the matter seems unattainable. 
Scholars lose themselves in most contradictory con- 
jectures as to the occasion and purpose of the writing. 

See, amongst others, Meyer-Weiss, Kov2.{9), 1899, pp. 23-33 3 
Holtzmann, £in/.3), 236-241; Lipsius, Cov.(2i, 1892, pp. 75- 
76; Sanday-Headlam, Cosm2,, 1895, chaps. 38-44; van Manen, 
Paulus, 220-23. 

Who the supposed readers of the epistle were can 
only be gathered from its contents. But these are so 
different in many aspects that it is possible to say with 
equal justice that the church in Rome was Jewish- 
Christian, Gentile-Christian, or a mixture of the two. 

Cp the various conclusions in Meyer-Weiss, 19-22; Holtz- 
mann, 232-236; Lipsius, 70-73; Steck, Caz. 359-363; Volter, 
Th. 7, 1889, pp. 270-272, and Komp, 8/.; van Manen, Paulus, 
223-25). 

It may be added here that the work is throughout 
addressed to ‘ brethren’ of all kinds, and sometimes it 
seems also to have been intended for Jews and Gentiles 
who stood in no connection whatever with Christianity. 
Did any one ever give to a particular letter an aim so 
general, without realising that his letter had ceased to be 
a letter at all in the natural meaning of the word, 
and had become what we are accustomed to call an 
open letter, an occasional writing, a book? Everything 
leads to the one conclusion; the epistolary form is not 
real, it is merely assumed ; we have here to do, not 
with an actual letter of Paul to the Romans, but rather 
with a treatise, a book, that with the outward resem- 
blance of a letter is nevertheless something quite 
different. Cp EPisTOLARY LITERATURE, § 1-3; OLD 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, § 18 f- 

The same conclusion results from a closer examination 
of the whole as it lies before us, whenever we direct our 

- attention to the connection of its several 
gears of parts. The relative unity of the book 

* there isno reason for doubting. It is not, 

however, unity of the kind we are accustomed to expect 
in a book written after more or less careful preparation, 
in accordance with a more or less carefully considered 
and logically developed plan; not unity such as is the 
outcome of a free elaboration of the materials after these 
have been more or less diligently collected, and fully 
mastered by the writer. J-east of all, a unity such as 
we Jook for in a letter, whether we think of it as written 
at one sitting or as written bit by bit and at intervals. 
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of a synoptical gospel, with regard to which no one 
doubts that it is the result of a characteristic process of 
redaction and remaniement, curtailment, correction, and 
supplementation by the help of older pieces drawn from 
other sources. It is such unity as we find in reading 
Acts, although we do not hesitate for a single moment 
to realise that Lk, has made an often very palpable use 
of written sources. There is unity of language and style, 
of thought, of feeling, of opinion ; but at the same time 
there are, not seldom, great diversities in all these 
respects. The result, obviously, of the unmistakable 
circumstance that the writer of the canonical epistle has 
made continual and manifold use of words, forms of 
expression, arguments, derived from sources known to 
him, whether retained in his memory or lying before 
him in written form. . 

Proof of the justice of this view is supplied by the 

various attempts made by earlier and later exegetes to 
P expound the epistle as a completely 
(‘arene rounded whole—attempts in which it“ 
* is found necessary at every turn to re- 
sort to the assumption of all sorts of conceivable and 
inconceivable figures and forms of speech, and thus 
conceal the existence of joints and sutures, hiatuses, 
and unintelligible transitions. More particularly is this 
seen in the scientific line taken by Heumann, Semler, 
Eichhorn, Weisse, Straatman, Vo6lter, Michelsen, Spitta, 
and so many others (some of these names are enumerated 
in § 2}, who have argued, and continue to argue, for the 
view that more than one epistle of Paul lies concealed 
in the apparently homogeneous canonical epistle, or for 
the view that there have been interpolations, more or 
less numerous, on an unusually large scale. In the last 
resort, on an (as far as possible) unprejudiced reading 
of the text which has come down to us—a reading no 
longer under the dominion of a foregone conclusion, to 
be maintained at all hazards, that here we have to do 
with the original work of the apostle Paul, sent by him 
to the church at Rome-——we shall find that what lies 
before us is simply a writing from Christian antiquity 
presenting itself as such a work, which we must try to 
interpret as best we can. 

The traces of additions and redactiens in the various 
sections and subsections of the epistle are innumerable. 
It would be superfluous, even if space 
allowed, to go through all the details on 
this head. A few examples may suffice. 

Compared with tne first part (118-839), the second 
(9-11), although now an integral portion of the work, 
betrays tokens of an originally different source. There 
is no inherent connection between them, although this 
can, if desired, be sought in the desire to set forth a 
wholly new doctrina! subject in a wholly new manner. 
In the second we no longer hear of the doctrine of 
justification by faith; the treatment of the subject 
enunciated in 116 f. is no longer continued. What 
takes its place is something quite different and wholly 
unconnected with it; a discussion, namely, of the 
doctrinal question, 'Why is it that the Gentiles are 
admitted and Israel excluded from salvation?’ This 
discussion is directed not, like the contents of the first 
part, ostensibly to Christian Jews, but to Gentiles. 
There is nothing in the first part that anywhere suggests 
any such affection for Israel as is everywhere apparent 
throughout the second part, and especially in 91-3 101 
111 25-36; nothing that comes into comparison with 
the solemn declaration of 9x in which the writer bears 
witness to his great sorrow and unceasing pain of heart 
concerning Israel. This exordium points to a quite 
different situation, in which ‘Paul’ requires to be 
cleared of the reproach of not concerning himself about 
God's ancient people. Hence the wish expressed by 
him that he might become anathema from Christ (d76 
rod Xpiorod) for his brethren’s sake, his kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh (ovyyevets xara capxa, 93). Hence his 


11. Signs of 
compositeness. 


It is rather a unity of such a sort as reminds us of that | zeal here and in 11: to declare himself an Israelite, of 
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the seed of Abraham, the tribe of Benjamin. Hence 
also the summing-up of the ancient privilege of Israel, 
‘ whose is the adoption and the glory and the covenants’ 
(94), in comparison with which the simple statement 
that they were entrusted with the oracles of God (32) 
sinks into insignificance, In the first part a quite 
different tone is assumed towards the Jew (’Iovdatos, 
217), with whom the speaker appears to have nothing 
in common. There we find Jew and Greek placed 
exactly on an equality (116 29 f 39); the idea of the 
Jews that as such they could have any advantage over 
the heathen is in set terms controverted (211-321), and 
it is declared that descent from Abraham, actording to 
the flesh, is of no value (4). Here, on the other hand 
(9-11), we have earnest discussion of the question how 
it is possible to reconcile the actual position of Israel 
in comparison with the Gentile world with the divine 
purpose and the promise made to the fathers. Here, 
too, a high-pitched acknowledgment of the privileges 
of Israel, the one good olive-tree, the stem upon which 
the wild olive branches—the believing Gentiles—are 
grafted ; Israel in the end is certain to be wholly saved, 
being, as touching the election, beloved for the fathers’ 
sake (xara Thy exhoyhy @yaryrot 6a robs rarépas, 94 f. 
3110211717 2628). In the first part, a sharp repudia- 
tion of the law in respect of its powerlessness to work 
anything that is good (B20 f, 27 415 614 75 f,, etc.); in 
the second a holding up of the giving of the law (vojso- 
Gecia) as a precious gift (94). In the first part the 
earnest claim to justification by faith (51), to being under 
grace (614), to a walk in newness of spirit (76); in the 
second the assurance that ‘if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart 
that God raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved’ 
{109}. 

Observe, again, the difference in respect of language. 
The words ‘just,’ ‘justify,’ ‘be justified’ (Sixacos, 
Otxacoby, d:xatoleOar), nowhere occur in chaps. 9-11, nor 
yet the expression ‘both Jews and Greeks’ (’Iovd. re xat 
EA.. ). except in 1012 where apparently it is not original, 
or at least has no meaning after the words ‘for there is 
no distinction’ (od ydp drew dtagrodky). The words 
‘Israelite’ and ‘Israel’ are not met with in 1-8, whilst 
in 9-11 the first occurs thrice and the second eleven 
times. On the other hand, we have ‘Jew’ nine times 
in 1-3, but only twice in 9-11, and in both cases its 
occurrence seems probably due to the redactor. The 
‘adoption’ (vlo@ecta), which, according to 815 (cp Gal. 
45 Eph. 15) is a privilege of all Christians, whether Jews 
or Greeks, recurs in 94 in connection with a supposed 
predestination of Israel as the son of God; the word is 
the same but it sounds quite differently. In 1-8 Christ 
is seven times called the son of God, and in 9-11 never. 
On the other hand, he is probably called God in 95 but 
nowhere in 1-8. Whilst in 1-8 we find no other form 
of the verb ‘say’ (épeiv) than ‘shall we say’ (époduer), 
in 919 f 11x19 we also have ‘thou wilt say’ (épets} and 
‘shall the thing say?’ {epe?). If the occurrence of the 
expression ‘what then shall we say’ (ri ody époDyer) in 
9:430, as well as in 41 6: 77 831, points to oneness 
of language, it has nevertheless to be noted that in 1-8 
it never, as in 930, is followed by a question, but always 
by a categorical answer. A speaker who says that Israel 
‘following after a law of righteousness did not arrive at 
[that] law’ (Sudxwy vduor Sexaroctvns els vduov ovk 
épfacev, 931) understands by ‘law' (vdu0s) something 
quite different, and at the same time is following a quite 
different use of language, from one who’ declares that 
the Jew sins ‘under law’ (évySuws or év vduq@); shall be 
judged ‘by law’ (da viuov, 212); doeth not ‘the things 
of the law’ (rd tof v5uou, 214}, is not justified ‘ by works 
of law" (€& Epywr véuou), comes to knowledge of sin 
‘through law ' (81a véuev, 320) and lives ‘under law’ 
(bad véuov, 6x4). Only the latter is thinking of the 
Mosaic law, about which the former would not speak 
so depreciatingly. In chaps, 9-11, as Steck (Gad. 362) 
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justly remarks, a much more superficial use is made of 
the proof from scripture, ‘and the whole representation 
and language is somewhat less delicate.’ 
The third part of the epistle (121-1513) seems to be 
closely connected with that which precedes. Observe 
-_. the 'then' (of: 12x), and notice how the 
12. rade writer harks back to 9-11 in his declaration 
Park. (158) that Christ has been made a minister 
of the circumcision with reference to the promise of 
God, and to 116 f or 118-839 in the same declaration 
supplemented with the statement (159) that Christ 
appeared also that the Gentiles might glorify God for 
his mercy. But the connection when more closely 
examined will be found to be only mechanical. There 
is no real inward connection. No one expects a 
hortatory passage such as this after 1133-36. Nor yet, 
where some would fain place it, after ch. 8 or ch. 6. 
The exhortations and instructions given in 121-1513, 
however we put the different parts together, stand in no 
relation to the preceding argument; the same holds 
good of the exordium 121f Though usual, it is not 
correct to say that Paul first develops his doctrinal 
system 118-1136, and then his ethical in 121-1513; or 
even to say in the modified form of the statement that 
he follows up the doctrinal with an ethical section. 
Exhortations are not wanting in the first part, nor 
doctrines in the last. The truth is that in 118-1136 
the doctrinal element is prominent, just as the horta- 
tory is in 122-1513. In other words, the two pieces 
are of different character. They betray difference of 
origin. 121-1513 is, originally, not a completion of 
1-11, thought out and committed to writing by the 
Same person, but rather—at least substantially—an 
independent composition, perhaps, it may be, as some 
have conjectured, brought hither from another context. 
It has more points of agreement with certain portions of 
the Epistles to the Corinthians than with Rom. 1-11. 
Compare, in general, the manner of writing and the 


nature of the subjects treated. e 

In detail, compare such expressions as ‘beseech . . . by’ 
(rapaxar +. + dtd), 121, with 1 Cor, 110 2 Cor. 101, whereas 

beseech’ (mapaxaAety), however Pauline, is found neither in 
Rom. 1-11 nor in Gal. ; the ‘mercies’ (oixrepuot) of God, 121, 
with the ‘mercies’ (oixztpyoi) of the Father in 2Cor.13, but 
nowhere named in Rom.1-11; ‘this age’ (6 ais» obros) 122, 
with 1 Cor. 120 268 318 2Cor.44, but not found in Rom. 1-11; 
the representation that the Christian can still be renewed by the 
renewing of the mind (avaxaivwois rod vods: 122) with the 
assurance that though the outer man perish, ‘that which is 
within us is renewed day by day’ (6 éow quor [arOpwros] 
dyakavorrar ucpg Kat Huepe, 2 Cor. 4 16) whereas Rom, I-11 
knows nothing of this ‘reuewal,’ and could hardly have intro- 
duced it alongside of its doctrine that the Christian is dead so 
far as sin is concerned (6 2) so that he now stands in the service 
of newness of spirit (76). Compare, again, the assurance that 
God gives to each a measure of faith (éxdorw pérpor migtews ¢ 
123) with ‘only, as the Lord has supplied to each’ (ei ph exdorp 
@s pepepixey? x Cor, 7 x4), ‘according to the measure of the 
province (RVmg., or limit) which God apportioned to us as a 
measure’ (kara 7d érpoy Tod xavévos, oF EnEepivey Huly O Beds 
pxerpov: 2Cor. 1013), and the declaration that not every one 
receives faith through the spirit (x Cor. 129), as also that there 
is a still more excellent way than that implied in the spiritual 
gifts of which faith is one,—namely, love (x Cor, 12 31),—whereas 
net only are the words ‘apportion’ (uepiGecv) and ‘measure’ 
(uérpov) unknown to Rom. 1-11, but so also is ‘love’ (ayary) in 
the sense of love to God and one’s neighbour, and (equally so) 
a faith (wiorcs) which is not regarded as the beginning of a new 
life, in comparison with which love is not required simply 
because that and everything else that is needed is already 
possessed where faith is; the distinction between various 
spiritual gifts (12 6-8)compared with 1 Cor. 12 4-11 and 28-30; the 
whole attitude towards self-exaltation (123-8) compared with 
1Cor.46f and 1212-30; the exhortations to the practice of 
love, zeal, and purity (129-21 and 188-14) compared with x Cor. 
13; 141-2039 1558 511 69-11 x6-20, where, amongst other 
things, the occurrence of ‘cleave’ (xoAAago@ac) in Rom. 129 and 
1 Cor. 616 /, though nowhere else to be found in the Pauline 
epistles, is to be noticed; the occurrence also of ‘taking 
thought for things honourable in the sight of all men’ (srpovoov- 
Mevot KAAG eveotioy Tévray avOpimrwy : Rom, 1217) as compared 
with the only parallel expression ‘for we take thought for 


| things honourable, not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in 


the sight of men’ (mpovoodpev yap nada od wdvor éviomov xupiov 


| GAAG Kat éviriov avOpwrev > 2 Cor. 821; cp Prov.54); ofeiaay 


138 used several times also in 1 and 2 Cor. but never in Rom, 
1-11: the special exhortations to subjection to authority and to 
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due discharge of one’s various obligations (13 1-7) indicative of a 
peaceful environment and hardly in keeping with the persecu- 
tions suggested by the closing verses of chap, 8, but on the 
other hand quite in accord with the special admonitions and 
exhortations of 1 Cor. 110 7 5 @ x-11 112-15, etc. ; what is said 
in chap, 14 regarding the use of certain meats, the observance of 
sacred days, and the respect for the weak, with regard to which 
no word is found in 1-11, but which reminds us throughout of 
1 Cor, 3-10, not only by reason of the similarity of such expres- 
sions as ‘eat’ (é¢@iecv), ‘food’ (Bpaua), ‘cause to stumble’ 
(oxavdadtewv), ‘a stumbling-block to the brother’ (rpécnoppa 
75 ddeApe), ‘not to eat flesh’ (u® dayeiy xpéa), ete., but also 
very specially by reason of the agreement in the central thought 
that to the fully developed Christian all things are allowed, but 
that he must give no offence to the weak brother and therefore 
ought rather to act as if he were still in bondage to ancient 
customs and usages. 
The conclusion of the canonical epistle 1514-1627 
must be accepted, as such, notwithstanding the objec- 
tions urged by Semler, and those who 
18, Chap. 16 /. follow him, in rejecting chaps. 15 16 as 
not original constituents of the writing sent by Paul to 
the Romans. It nevertheless shows many evidences of 
compilation by the aid of various pieces at the redactor's 
disposal, a process to which reference has already so 
often been made that it seems superfluous to dwell long 
upon it now. Let the reader but observe the discon- 
nected character of the five pieces of which ch. 16 con- 
sists, each of which either has no relation to the 
preceding, or is in contradiction with it. The recom- 
mendation of Phoebe v.1/ hangs in the air. The 
greetings of vv. 3-x6 presuppose a previous residence 
of Paul at Rome and a circle of acquaintances formed 
there, notwithstanding the positive statements on the 
subject in 18-13 and 1522 The warning against false 
teachers in vv. 17-20 finds no point of attachment in 
what precedes. The greetings of others in vv. 21-23 
raise unanswered questions, not the least of these being 
those which arise in view of the existence of the already 
complete list in 3-16, and the mention of all the churches 
at the close. The detached character of the doxology 
in vv. 25-27 is shown by the fact that in many MSS it 
occurs after 1423. 
The examples cited, along with others which might 
be adduced (cp van Manen, Paulus, 234-101), show 
14. 1 b conclusively that the ' epistle’ has been 
bilit a ee compiled with the help of previously 
tt gen betel existing documents. There are also 
— COTY: other reasons, however, against ac- 
cepting the voice of tradition regarding the origin of the 
work, Now and then the contents themselves reveal 
quite clearly that they cannot be from Paul {o%. 64 A.D.), 
so that we have no need to dwell upon the improb- 
ability of supposing that Paul, a tentmaker by calling 
and personally unknown to the Christians at Rome, 
addressed to that place an epistle so broad and so deep, 
written in so exalted and authoritative a tone; nor 
upon the question as to how it was possible that such 
an epistle should, so far as appears, have failed to make 
the slightest impression, whether good or bad, at the 
time, and was doomed to lie for more than half a century 
buried in the archives of the Christian church at Rome 
in impenetrable obscurity, until suddenly it re-emerged 
to light, honoured and quoted as an authority by—the 
gnostics! Evanson long ago {1792} pointed to the fact 
that the church addressed in it was apparently of long 
standing, and to the silent assumption in Llr215 ar f. 
that the destruction of Jerusalem in 7o A.n. was a 
thing of the past, As regards the first of these points, 
he compared what is said in Acts and called attention 
to the fact that nothing is there said of any project of 
Paul's to visit Rome before he had been compelled by 
Festus to make appeal to the emperor (2510-12), nor 
yet anything about an Epistle to the Romans or about 
any Christian community of any kind met there by the 
apostle (28r1-3:). Yet even if we leave Acts out of 
account as being incomplete and not in all respects 
wholly trustworthy, what the epistle itself says and 
assumes with regard to the Christian church at Rome is 
assuredly a good deal more than, in all probability, 
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could have been alleged about it at so early a date as 

59 A.D., the year in which it is usually held to have 
been written by Paul. 

The faith of the Roman Church is supposed to be 

known ‘throughout the whole world’; and Paul is 

. filled with desire to make its acquaint- 

pr peau ance in order that so he may be re- 

* freshed (1812), The faith of both rests 

on the same foundation. The Christians of Rome are 

Pauline Christians. 


Like him they are justified by faith (61); reconciled with 
God (511); free from the dominion of sin and now in the unin- 
terrupted service of God (8 18-22); no longer under the law but 
under grace, so that they now live in newness of spirit and not 
in oldness of the letter (615 76). They are well acquainted with 
Paulinism. They know it as a definite form of doctrine and 
have fully and freely given their assent to it—‘ Ye were servants 
of sin but ye became obedient from the heart to that form of 
teaching whereunto ye were delivered’ (re SodA01 Tis dpaprias, 
unyxovcare 6 éx xapbias cis Gv mapeddOnte THrov Sidaxhs: 6 17). 
It is possible to speak to them without any fear of misunder- 
standing, about ‘faith’ (wio7es) and ‘grace’ (xdpis), ‘tighteous~ 
ness’ (S.kacoovem) and ‘love’ (aydmm), ‘believing’ (morevecy) 
and ‘being justified’ (SccarovaGat), ‘being justified by faith' 
(Ecxacove@as é« rigzems) and ‘by works of law’ (eg epywr vopnov), 
‘sinning without law’ (dyapravey avduws) and ‘under law’ 
(€vvduws or ev vopw), ‘being delivered up’ (wapadoOjvar) and 
‘dying for men' (aro@avety drép ayvOpamrwy), ‘redemption’ 
(aroAvrpwots), ‘being baptized into Christ’ (Barne@yvat eis 
Xpisrsv), ‘being crucified with [Christ]’ (cveravpodcéa 
[Xprorai]) ; ‘living after the flesh’ (¢yy xaraé gadpxa), ‘after the 
spiric’ (card avevua), ‘to God’ (r@ Gee), ‘in Christ’ (ev Xprorg); 
to use such expressions as: ‘for there 1s no distinction’ (od yap 
éar StagroAy ; 822); ‘but where there is no law neither is 
there transgression’ (ob & ov« ori vopos ovdé wapdBacrs: 
415); ‘but where sin abounded, grace abounded more exceed- 
ingly’ (ot &8 érredvacev % apapria, brepemepiaaevaer y xapis: 
520); ‘to be under law,” ‘under grace’ (cdvar tro vépor, urd 
xdpw: 614); ‘spirit of adoption,’ ‘Abba, Father’ (rvedpa 
vioGegias, ‘ABBA o Tarjp: 815); to throw out such questions as 
these: Whether or not there be with respect to Jews and Greeks 
‘respect of persons with God’ (mpogwmoeAypyia mapa @ep 211)? 
Has the Jew as such any advantage over the Greek, when both 
have sinned (39-20)? In how far does any importance at all still 
attach to circumcision (225-29)? What value has the law 
(2 12-29 319-22 27-31 71-6)? “Does faith ever make it void 
(331)? In what sense may we pride ourselves on having 
Abraham to onr father (4)? Must we not think that the doctrine 
of grace leads to continuance in sin (61)? Is not the conviction 
that we are not under the law but under grace, conducive to sin 
(615)? Can the jaw he held responsible for sin because by 
means of the law we were brought to the knowledge of sin 


(77)? 
All this is unthinkable at so early a date as the year 
59 A.D. There is, moreover, the one great simple fact 
which overrides these considerations, 
16. A ha a and thrusts them, so to speak, into the 
: background—this, namely, that the 
Paulinism with which we are made acquainted in the 
Pauline Epistles, and particularly in that to the Romans, 
is of more recent date than the historical Paul. Com- 
pared with what the first disciples of Jesus believed and 
professed, it is not merely a remarkable divergence ; it 
is in point of fact a new and higher development 
from the first Christianity. It presupposes, to speak 
with Loman, ‘a richly developed stage of theological 
thought.’ It has learned to break with Judaism and to 
regard the standpoint of the law as once for all past 
and done with, substituting in its place that of grace as 
the alone true and valid one. The new life ‘under 
grace’ stands in sharp antithesis to the old one ‘ under 
the law’ (614). It knows, and it is, a new divine 
revelation; it has a theology, a christology, and a 
sotericlogy, which bear witness to a more advanced 
thinking and to a deeper experience of life than could 
possibly have been looked for within the first few years 
after the crucifixion. It is a remarkable forward step, a 
rich and far-reaching reform of the most ancient type of 
Christianity ; now, a man does not become at one and 
the same moment the adherent of a new religion and 
its great reformer. All attempts to escape the difficulty 
so far as Paul is concerned break down in presence of 
the obvious meaning of Gal. 111-23; as was shown 
years ago by Blom against Straatman (7%.7, 1875, 
1-44). It is of no avail continually to hark back to the 
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possibility—which, in fact, no one denies—of a develop- 
ment in Paul’s mind during the years that elapsed 
between his conversion and the writing of his epistles. 


The Paulinism of the epistles in question is, on their ° 


own showing, in its main features at least (with which 
we are here concerned} as old as the Christian life of 
Paul; but such a Paulinism is even for thoughtful 
believers in the supernatural inconceivable as having 
come into existence immediately after Paul had become 
aChristian. Let the student read and ponder the sketch 
of Paulinism given by van Manen in Paulus, 2126-140, 
ep 211-217; and in PAUL, § 40. 
The kinship of Paulinism (especially in the form in 
which it occurs in the Epistie to the Romans) with 
snap, gnosis, which has been recognised and 
oe meee remarked both by older and by younger 
* critics—amongst others by Basilides, 
Marcion, Valentinus, Irenzeus, Tertullian, Holsten, 
Hilgenfeld, Scholten, Heinrici, Pfleiderer, Weizsacker, 
Harnack (cp van Manen, Pawlus, 2154-166}—léads also 
to the same conclusion : that Paul cannot have written 
this epistle. As to the precise date at which (Christian) 
gnosis first made its appearance there may be some 
measure of uncertainty: whether in the last years of 
Trajan (06. 117 A.D.), as is commonly supposed, or 
perhaps some decades earlier ; in no event can the date 
be carried back very far, and certainly not so far back 
as to within a few years of the death of Jesus. With 
regard to this it is not legitimate to argue, with Baljon 
(Gesch. 77), that in the Pauline gnosis ‘no doctrine of a 
demiurge, no theory of aeons is found.’ It is years 
since Harnack (DG@) 1196-7) rightly showed that the 
essence of the matter is not to be looked for in such 
details as these. 
In addition to the assumed acquaintance (already re- 
marked on) of the readers of the epistle with the Pauline 
. gospel, there are other peculiarities that 
ae brahee a indicate the church addressed as one of 
* long standing. It is acquainted with 
various types of doctrine (617). It can look back upon 
its conversion as an event that had taken place a con- 
siderable time ago (13:r). It has need of being stirred 
up to a renewal of its mind (122) and of many other 
exhortations (12-14). It has in its midst high-minded 
persons whese thoughts exalt themselves above the 
measure of faith given them (123). It does not seem 
superfluous to remind them that each belongs to the 
other as members of one body endowed with differing 
gifts. There are prophets, ministers, teachers, ex- 
horters, givers, rulers, and those who show mercy, and 
it appears to be necessary that each should be reminded 
of what he ought to do or how he ought to behave. 
The prophet must keep within the limits of the faith 
that has been received, and be careful to speak according 
to the proportion of that faith {xara ri dvadoyiay rijs 
wiorews, 126); the minister, the teacher, and the exhorter 
must each busy himself exclusively with the work 
entrusted to him; the giver must discharge his task 
with simplicity, the ruler his with diligence; he that 
shows mercy is to do so with cheerfulness (124-8}. The 
mutual relations must be considered anew and carefully 
regulated, both in general (129-21 188-10), and, in 
particular, with respect to the special ‘necessities of 
the saints,’ the duty of hospitality, the attitude to be 
maintained towards persecutors (1212 7}, the public 
authority, and the fulfilment of the duties of citizenship 
(131-7). A vigorous exhortation to vigilance and an 
earnest warning against revellings and drunkenness, 
chambering and wantonness, strife and envy, are not 
superfluous {1311-14), There are weak ones in the 
faith, who avoid the use of wine and flesh (141 f, 21); 
others who hold one day holy above others, and as 
regards their food consider themselves bound by obsolete 
precepts regarding clean and unclean (145 f. 14 f. 20). 
Others again who regard all these things with lofty 
disdain, making no distinction between clean and 
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unclean food, deeming that they are free to eat and 
drink as they choose, and that all days are alike; but 
these, just because of the freedom they rejoice in, give 
offence to many brethren and are the cause of their 
moral declension (145 f/ 1315 20-23). These divergent 
practices have already continued for so long that the 
writer, so far as the first two (wine and flesh, clean and 
unclean) are concerned, is in perplexity between them 
himself, and has no other plan than to raise himself 
above them all in order to urge a general point of 
view—a genuinely ‘catholic’ one—of ‘give and take," 
in which the principle of freedom is recommended and 
its application urged in the fine maxims: let no one give 
offence, let each one be fully persuaded in his own 
mind, all that is not of faith is sin (145 13 23). 

The church is exposed to persecution ; it suffers with 
Christ. It has need of comfort. What is said in this 
connection cannot be explained from any circumstances 
at Rome known to us before Nero and the time of the 
great fire in 64. It points rather to later days when 
Christians were continually exposed to bloody persecu- 
tions. See 53-5 817-39 1212 14. 

One decisive proof that in our epistle we are listening 
to the voice of one who lived after the death of Paul in 
64 A.D. is to be found in the manner in which the question 
of the rejection of Israel is handled in chaps. 9-11. That 
question could not thus occupy the foreground or bulk 
so largely in the minds of Christian writers and readers 
as long as Jerusalem was still standing, and there was 
nothing to support the vague expectation of its 
approaching overthrow which some entertained. The 
allusions to the great events of the year 70, the over- 
throw of the Jewish commonwealth, and the expectations 
which connected themselves with this event are mani- 
fest. Any one who will read what is said, particularly 
in llxr-22, about the downfall of the Jews (7rd aapd- 
mrwua atrdy), about the branches that have been broken 
off (ekexAdo Oyaay xrdSor) and the ‘cutting off” {drorouia) 
which has come upon those who are fallen (él rods 
mweodvras), can be under no misapprehension on this 
point. 

if we now sum up the points that have been touched 
on in §§ 6-18, we need have no hesitation in deciding 

: that the arguments are convincing: 
19. Conclusion. our canonical Epistle to the Romans is 
not what it seems to be, not a letter written by the 
apostle and sent to a definite church; it is a tractate, 
a book, designed to be read aloud at Christian meetings, 
a piece to be read in Church (kirchliches Vorlesungs- 
stick), or homily, as Spitta (Zur Gesch. 359) has 
phrased it, It is a book written in the form of a letter, 
not written after the kind of preparation with which we 
write our books, but compiled rather in a very peculiar 
manner by use of existing written materials wherein the 
same subjects were treated in a similar or at least not 
very divergent way. Wecan best form some conception 
of the method followed here by studying the text of one 
of the synoptical gospels with an eye to the method in 
which it was presumably composed ; or by tracing in 
detail the manner in which such authors as the writer of 
the present epistle make use of the OT. They quote 
from its words alternately verbatim and freely, often, 
too, without any reference to the OT context, so that 
we can trace the question only by comparison of the 
text we possess which has been wholly or partly 
followed (cp van Manen, Pazdus, 2217-9). 

The study of the ‘ epistle’ from the point of view of its 
probable composition, enables us to distinguish what 
treatises or portions of treatises were probably made use 
of before the text came into existence in its present form. 
In this way the work as a whole makes us acquainted 
with underlying views then prevalent, and accepted or 
controverted by our author—on the universality of sin 
and its fatal consequences (118-320); on righteousness 
by faith (321-31); on the connection between this and 


' Abraham as father of the faithful (4}; the fruits of 
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justification (5) ; three objections against Paulinism (6 1-14 
615-76 77-23); the glories of the new life in Christ (8); 
the rejection of the jews (9-11); what is the duty of 
Christians towards God and man generally, and towards 
the weak and the principles held by them in particular 
(121-1513). Such views, however greatly they may 
vary in purpose and scope, all belong to one main 
direction, one school of thought, the Pauline. We 
give them this name because we gain our best and 
most comprehensive acquaintance with the school from 
the ‘epistles of Paul,’ just as we speak of the Johan- 
nine Schooi and the Johannine tendency, although we 
know nothing about the connection between the school 
or tendency on the one side, and the well-known 
apostolic name connected with it on the other. To 
suppose that the school originated from the historical 
Paul, as was formerly maintained by Steck, is possible ; 
but the supposition finds no support in any historical 
facts with which we are acquainted (cp Paulus, 2 222-227). 
What is certain, at any rate, is that the canonical 
epistle is not by Paul. A writing that is so called, but 
on closer examination is seen to be no 

20. The author. epistle but rather a compilation, in 
which, moreover, are embedded pieces that plainly 
show their origin in a later time, cannot possibly be 
attributed to the ‘apostle of the Gentiles.’ 
connection, however, it is inappropriate to speak of 
deception or forgery or pious fraud. There is not the 
slightest reason for supposing that our author had the 
faintest intention of misleading his readers, whether 
contemporaries or belonging to remote posterity. He 
simply did what so many others did in his day; he 
wrote something in the form (freely chosen) of a tractate, 
a book, or an epistle, under the name of some one 
whom he esteemed or whose name he could most 
conveniently and best associate with his work, without 
any wrong intention or bad faith, because he belonged 
or wished to be thought to belong, to the party or 
school which was wont to rally under his master’s 
standard, His own name remained unknown ; but his 
nom de plume was preserved and passed from mouth to 
mouth wherever his work was received and read. 
What reason was there for inquiring and searching 
after his real name if the work itself was read, quoted, 
copied, and circulated with general approval? The 
work might bear evidence of the artist so far as con- 
cerned person, surroundings, sufferings. In this case, 
according to the epistle, he was a Christian, one of the 
Pauline School, a polished and educated man with a 
heart full of zeal for the religious needs of humanity: a 
: Paulinist, however, of the right wing. 

21. His method. He raises himself above the different 
shades of opinion which he knows so well by letting them 
find alternate expression, by letting the voice now of the 
one and now of the other be heard. He gives utterance 
to words so sharply explicit as these: ‘by the works of 
the law shall no flesh be justified in his sight ' (820); ‘now 
are we delivered from the law wherein we were held’ 
(76}; but also to other words, so friendly in their tone 
as regards the very same law: ‘not the hearers... 
but the doers of the law shall be justified’ (213); ‘the 
law is holy,’ ‘spiritual’ (71214). He asseverates that 
there is no distinction between Jew and Greek (322); 
that there is with God no acceptance of persons (2:11); 
and that the privileges of the Jew are many (31/.); 
that Israel is in a very special way the people of God 
(94/ 11x). He says that to be a son of Abraham after 
the flesh signifies nothing (41 7%), and that to be of the 
seed of Abraham is a specially great privilege (115). 
He recognises at one time that the wrath of God is now 
manifest upon the sins of men (118), and at another 
that this is yet to come (25-8). He speaks of it asa 
matter of experience that the Christian has broken with 
sin for good and has become a wholly new creature 
(51-76 and 8), and also lays down a quite different 
doctrine to the effect that he is still ‘sold under sin,’ 
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continually doing the thing he would not, and he tongs 
for emancipation from the body (7 7-25). He embraces 
the doctrine of a redemption of man from a power 
hostile to God on the ground of the love of the father 
{3 24 51 8332), and with this he associates the thought 
of an atoning sacrifice on behalf of the sinner offered to 
God by Christ ‘in his blood’ (325). Paul is to him the 
called apostle of the Gentiles (115137, 151618); but 
also warmly attached to the Jews and ready to do 
everything for them (91-3 101 111); in possession of 
the ‘first fruits of the spirit,’ always working ‘in the 
power of God's spirit,’ but also in the manner of the 
original apostles ‘in the power of signs and wonders’ 
(1519). He recognises Jesus as God’s son, who has 
appeared ‘in the likeness of sinful flesh ' (8332); but he 
also says that he is of Israel according to the flesh (95), 
and that he was first exalted to the dignity of divine 
sonship by his resurrection {13 f 1512). He speaks 
with the same facility of ‘Jesus,’ ‘Jesus Christ,’ and 
‘our Lord Jesus Christ’ as he speaks of ' Christ’ and 
‘Christ Jesus.’ For him all distinction in the use of 
these various designations has practically disappeared. 
Not seldom do we find him affirming and denying on 
the same page. He knows how to give and take, when 
to evade arguments, and when to meet them. Already 
we perceive in him something of the ‘catholic’ spirit 
which rises above the strife of parties ; which serves the 
truth and promotes the unity of believers, by siding 
now with the right wing, now with the left, by gliding 
over thorny points, and boldly thrusting difficulties aside. 
As for origin, he was probably a Greek. He thinks 
in Greek, speaks Greek, and seems to have used no 
3 . other books than those which he could 
22. His origin. have consulted in Greek (cp Paulus, 
2186-190). His home we can place equally well in the 
E. or in the W, In the E., and particularly in 
Antioch or elsewhere in Syria, because Paulinism 
probably had its origin there. The catholic strain, on 
the other hand, within the limits of the Pauline move- 
ment, seems rather to have proceeded fron: Rome. 
The possibility is not excluded that the main portions 
of the letter, or if you will, of a letter, to the Romans, 
were written in the E., and that the last touches were 
put to it in Rome or elsewhere in the W.; in other 
words, that it was there that the epistle took the final 
form in which we now know it. There is a consider- 
able number of writings which passed over from the 
hands of the Gnostics into those of ‘catholic’-minded 
Christians, and in the transition were here and there 
revised and corrected, brought into agreement, some- 
what more than appeared in their original form, with 
the prevailing type of what was held to be orthodox 
(cp Lipsius, Apohr, Ap.-gesch. 1883-1887; Usener, 
Rel,-gesch. Unters. 1, 1889; van Manen, Paulus, 
2227-230). 
The author has not given us the date of his work, 
and we can guess it only approximately. Broadly 
23. Date speaking, we may say, not earlier than the 
‘ ‘end of the first nor later than the middle 
of the second century. Not before the end of the 
first century, because after the death of Paul (about 


-64 A.D.) time enough must be allowed to admit of 


epistles being written in his name as that of a highly 
placed and authoritative exponent of Christianity, —the 
representative, not to say the ‘father,’ of Pautinism, a 
forward-reaching spiritual movement, a deeply penetrat- 
ing and largely framed reform of that oldest Christianity 
which embodied the faith and expectations of the first 
disciples of Jesus after the crucifixion. Paulinism in 
this sense certainly did not come into existence until 
after the downfall of the Jewish state in 70 A.D., and 
—if we consider its kinship with gnosticism, and various 
other features which it shows——surely not before the end 
of the first, or the beginning of the second, century. 
On the other side, we may venture to say, not later 
than the middle of the second century. Clement of 
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Alexandria, Tertullian, Irenzeus, use the book towards the 
end of that century, and we may be sure did not hold 
it for a recent composition, So also Theophilus 2d 
Axutolycum, 314, who about 180 A.D. cited Rom. 1377 
as ‘divine word' (@efos Adyos). asilides (125), and 
Marcion, who made his appearance at Rome in 138, 
knew the epistle as an authoritative work of ‘ the apostle.’ 
Aristides (125-126), James (130), 1 Peter (130-140) in 
like manner show acquaintance with the epistle. Various 
circumstances combined justify the supposition that it 
was written probably about 120 A.D., whilst some 
portions of it in their original form may be regarded as 
somewhat earlier (cp Padus, 2 296-303 3 312-315}. 

If, in conclusion, we are met by the question, ‘ What 
is the value of the writing when one can no longer 

regard it as an epistle of Paul to the 

24. Value. Romans?’ it must never be forgotten 
that the incisiveness of its dialectic, the arresting 
character of certain of its passages, the singular power 
especially of some of its briefer utterances and out- 
pourings of the heart, the edifying nature of much of 
the contents, remain as they were before, The religious 
and ethical value, greater at all times than the zesthetic, 
is not diminished. The historical value, on the other 
hand, is considerably enhanced. ‘True, we no longer 
find in it, what we were formerly supposed to find, 
the interesting. (though in large measure not well 
understood) writing of the apostle, written, in the days of 
his activity among the Gentiles, to a church which was 
personally unknown to him. But what have we in its 
place? <A book of great significance for our knowledge 
of the ancient Christianity that almost immediately 
succeeded the apostolic (the Christianity of the disciples 
of Jesus in the years that followed his death). There is 
no work from Christian antiquity that contributes more 
largely to our knowledge of Paulinism (whether in its 
first form—a form in which it has not reached us in 
any deliberate writing—or in its subsequent develop- 
ment) in its strength as an inspiring directory for 
conduct, and in the richness and depth of its religious 
thought and experience. 

No serious efforts to defend the genuineness of the 
epistle have as yet ever been attempted. Those offered 
25. Defenders erage and in passing, as it were, 
of genuineness. rely {as for example in Meyer-Weiss, 

Komm.), 1899, 33-34, and in S, David- 
son, /ntrod.®), 1894, I17-L1g, 150-2} on the so-called 
external evidence. That is to say, its defenders rely on 
what is excellent proof of the existence of the epistle at 
the time when it was cited, or what clearly presupposes 
an acquaintance with it, but is of no significance what- 
ever when the question is whether the work was in 
reality written by the individual who from the first was 
named as its author. This the Tiibingen school have 
long perceived ; Baur also did not rely on such argu- 
ments. Instead of doing so he thus expressed himself 
(Paulus 1!?/, 1866, 276): 

‘ Against these four epistles (Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., Gal.) not only 
has even the slightest suspicion of spuriousness never been 
raised, but in fact they bear on their face the mark of Pauline 
originality so uncontestably that it is impossible to imagine b 


what right any critical doubt could ever possibly assert itself 
regarding them.’ 


The utterance, it will be observed, wholly ignores 
Evanson, 1792, and of course also Bruno Bauer, who did 
not publish his criticism till 1851; but it also ignores 
the view taken by so many, including F. C. von Baur 
himself, who have vied with one another in the dis- 
integration of the epistle, as also the possibility that 
yet others at a later date might perceive what Baur 
himself had not observed ; nor yet does it take account 
of the unsatisfactoriness of any assertion (however 
plausible it may sound) as to the ‘ originality’ of Paul, 
whom after all we know only by means of the picture 
that has been constructed with the aid of those very 
epistles with regard to which we wish to inquire whether 
they really were written by him. Nothing therefore is 
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added to the argument when a countless host of others 
since Baur are never weary of repeating that ‘even the 
Tubingen school’ have raise¢ no doubts as to the 
genuineness. The observation is correct, it is true. 
Only they forget to add: nor yet have they offered 
proofs that it is genuine. 

Meyer- Weiss, S. Davidson, and others remain equally 
sparing of their arguments even after the criticism of a 
later date has made its voice heard. They put it aside 
with a single word. Weiss, with a reference to a 
‘Parody,’ by C. Hesedamm, Der Rimerbrief beurthetlt 
u. gevierthetit, 1891. Davidson, with the observation 
that the genuineness, apart from the conclusive testi- 
mony of witnesses, is fully guaranteed by internal 
evidence. 

‘ The internal character of the epistle and its historical allusions 
coincide with the external evidence in proving it an authentic 
production of the apostle. It bears the marks of his vigorous 
mind ; the language and style being remarkably characteristic.’ 

He omits, however, to tell us how he knows that 
anything is a ‘production,’ not to say an ‘authentic 
production of the apostle’; nor yet how he has obtained 
his knowledge of the mind of Paul; nor yet why it is 
impossible for a pseudonymous author to have any 
characteristic language and style. 

Harnack (ACZ ii. 1 [1897] p. vii) considers himself 
absolved from going into the investigation until the 
representatives of the newer criticism ‘ shall have rigor- 
ously carried out the task incumbent on them of working 
out everything pertaining to the subject afresh.’ 

Jiilicher (Ziz/., 1894, p. 17, 1901), p. 19) once and 
again resorted to a severe attack on ‘hypercriticism ’ and 
‘ pseudocriticism,' and subsequently proceeded, in deal- 
ing with the Epistle to the Romans, as if nobody had 
ever at any time argued against its genuineness. 

Sanday and Headlam (Comm., 1895, pp. 85-98) 
discuss exhaustively the integrity of the epistle, especi- 
ally as regards chaps. 15-16, but say little about the 
history of the question of genuineness. They cursorily 
dismiss some of the objections without showing that 
they have really grasped their proper significance. 
Counter-arguments are practically not heard. So also 
in other commentaries whose authors had heard any- 
thing about the newer criticism referred to. Hoisten 
(‘Krit. Briefe iib. die neueste paulin. Hypothese’ in 
Prot. Kirchenstg,, 1889), Pfleiderer (Paulinismus(), 
1890}, Holtzmann (Z72/.9, 1892}, Lipsius (HC™, 1892, 
pp. 83 /), and others, made some general observations in 
favour of the genuineness that had been called in question. 
But these discussions were little more than insignificant 
‘affairs of outposts’; no real battle was delivered nor 
even any serious attack prepared. 

Then came Zahn (Zizé.(?}, r900, 13) with his censure 
on his comrades in arms against the ‘Tiibingen school for 
their error in having defended indeed the genuineness of 
the epistles ‘rejected’ by Baur, but not that of the 
‘principal epistles,’ ‘although Baur and his disciples 
had never so much as even attempted any proof for the 
positive part of their results.’ Forthwith he addressed 
himself to the long postponed task. He gave some half- 
dozen general observations (pp. rr2-116) not differing in 
substance from those which had already been made ; re- 
ferred to the various particular investigations to be made 
in a later part of the work, including the detailed treat- 
ment of the Epistle to the Romans (pp. 251-310) where 
31 full pages are devoted to the subject of the integrity 
and not a single word to the question of genuineness. 

Baljon (Gesck,, 1901) perceived that something more 
than this was necessary to put the newer criticism to 
silence, if it was wrong. But what he wrote with this 
end in view was neither (as might have been expected) 
a confutation of the objections urged, nor yet an argu- 
ment for the genuineness at least as solid and good as 
(in intention at all events) that made on behalf of Philip- 
pians, but simply a couple of pages (pp. 97-100) 
devoted to the history of the newer criticism and a few 
‘observations upon the objections urged by van Manen. 
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So far as appears, no one has as yet addressed him- 
self to the task of an orderly scientific discussion of the 
arguments on the other side, or to an effective setting 
forth of the arguments on behaif of the genuineness. 


Good commentaries—though all, it may be remarked, written 
from the point of view of an undisputed and therefore 
. indisputable genuineness—are those of E. 
26. Literature. Weiss) (=Meyer-Weissi%), 1899, R. A. 
Lipsius (7/C2), 1892), W. Sanday and A. C. 
Headlam (/#¢. Crit, Comm. 1895). They all take account 
of their important predecessors (see Weiss 39-43, Lipsius 
vij-vili, Sanday xcviii-cix), amongst whom are Origen (06. 254), 
Chrysostom (¢6. 407), Melanchthon (1560), Calvin (1564), Grotius 
(1645), Kholuck (1877), Riickert (1839)(2), J. G. Reiche (1833-34), 
C. F, A, Fritzsche (1836-43), van je ea (1854-59), de Wette 
(1847)(4 ; as also of the works of H. Alford (04. 1871), B. Jowett 
(1855, 1859)2!, C. A. Vaughan (1874), W. Kelly (1873), F. 
Godet (2879, ET 1881), G. Volkmar (1875). Cp H. J. Holtzmann, 
Ein/.\3 (1892), 230-2463 S. Davidson, /#tr.(3} (1894), 1 105-152, 
Th, Zahn, Fisd.(?) (1900), 1251-310, J. M, S. Raljon, Gesch, van 
de boeken des NTs (igor), 80-101, F. Spitta, Unt. #6. den Br. des 
P. an die Romer (1901); A. D. Loman, ‘Quest. Pauling,’ 74.7 
(2882); R. Steck, Gad. (1888), 154-161, 359-363, 374-382, W. C, 
van Manen, Paulus L/.: De rief aan de Rom. (1891). 
W. Cc. v. M. 


ROME (CHURCH) 
Not founded by Peter and Paul Age (8§ 10-12). 


($1) Character (§§ 13-16). 
Not by Peter alone (§ 3). Constitution and government 
Not by Paul (8§ 4-7). | (8 37f). : 
Origin among Jews in Rome Influence and importance 


de 


G9 f 
Bibliography (§ 21). 


The earliest period of the Christian community in 

Rome is wrapped in impenetrable obscurity. Tradition 

attributes its founding to the joint 

_ oa labours of the apostles Peter and Paul. 

* his tradition, however, is unworthy 

of our confidence. It is comparatively recent. The 

oldest traces of its existence do not go back farther 
than to the close of the second century. 


According to a notice in Eusebius (AF ii. 258), ‘ Dionysius 
of Corinth," about the year 170 A.D., or somewhat later (see 
Op CxHRIsTiAN LITERATURE, § 31), wrote to the Romans as 
follows: ‘So also by this so weighty admonition [of yours]—the 
allusion is to the epistle of the Romans to the Corinthians 
(=1Clem.}—ye have brought together [anew] that planting 
[aforetime] made by Peter and Paul, of the (churches of the] 
Romans and of the Corinthians. For, indeed, these two both 
planted us in our Corinth and likewise taught us; in like 
manner aiso after having taught together in Italy they suffered 
martyrdom about the same time’ [not necessarily, of course, at 
the same hour, or on the same day, the same month, or even the 
same year] (ravra nal pets Sta THS TOGavTHS voudegias THY ard 
Tkérpov cai Mavdov puteiay yernbeioay ‘Pwyaiwy re xai Kopiv- 
Siwy guvexcpdoate. Kat yap duu nat eis ryv yuerépay KéptvOoy 
hurevoarres Has dpotws CSibatav. dpotws 2 xal ets THY Itadlav 
duoc bbdfarres Emaptripycay Kata Tov airov Karpov). Here the 


‘planting! or founding of the churches, alike of Rome and of | 


Corinth, is clearly recognised to have been the work of the 
apostles Peter and Paul. It is of no avail to say with Sanday 
and Headlam (Covz. p. xxix) that the ‘planting’ referred to 
(puteviecrs cp x Cor. 36% 97} is not to be taken ‘in the sense of 
first foundation.’ We are not responsible for what ‘ Dionysius’ 
says ; but we are under obligation to understand it in the sense 
in which he meant it. 

The same remark holds good with reference to Jrenzus when 
he speaks of the church at Rome as having been ‘founded and 
constituted by the two very glorious apostles Peter and Paul’ 
(Ca gloriosissimis duobus apostolis Petro et Paulo Rome 
fundata et constituta,’ jii. 31). These two, subsequently spoken 
of as ‘the blessed apostles,’ the same authority (about 180 A.n.) 
goes on to state, after having founded and bailt up the church, 
handed over the government to Linus @emeAcdoarres oby xat 
oixobouyaavres of paxdpio, amdoroAot Thy ExxAnotay Aivw Thy 
Tis eriaxomms Actroupyiay évexeipioay, iii. 32; Ens. HE v.61). 
In Eus. VEv. 8&2 he tells us that Matthew wrote a gospel for 
the Hebrews in their own tongue ‘whilst Peter and Paul were 
preaching the Gospel at Rome and founding the church’ (roo 
Weérpov xai tod TavAou év ‘Payy Bester ie cal Oepe- 
Acovvtoy Tyy exxdnotiay). 

These clear testimonies, however, to the founding of 
the church of Rome by Peter and Paul—however un- 

hesitatingly they may have been accepted 

2. Not d buil in later ti 
trustworthy. and built upon in later times—are one 
* and all quite unworthy of credence, 
Not only are they relatively recent and obviously framed 


in accordance with a settled policy of glorifying the 
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unity of the church as having been manifest even in its 
oldest communities; what is more to the point, they 
are at variance with older representations, whether we 
receive these with absolute confidence or not, of the 
course of events connected with the founding of a 
Christian community in Rome. 

‘ Ignatius,’ in his epistle to the Romans (4 3), written about the 
middie of the second century (see OLv-CurisT1An LiTERATURE, 
§§ 28,4), indeed mentions ‘Peter and Paul’ as known and 
influential teachers of the church he is addressing, but says 
nothing as to their having founded it. The church of Rome 
itself speaks by the mouth of ‘Clement’ in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, dating from about the year 140 A.D. (see OLD- 
Curistian LITERATURE, §§ 23-26), of Peter and Paul as known 
witnesses to the truth (rt Clem. 53-7), but not as founders of the 
church. Acts is not aware of any labours of Peter and Paul 
carried out in common at Rome. From 2817-28 it might seem 
to be a possible inference that Paul was the first to speak about 
Christianity to the leading Jews there ; but of Peter there is no 
word in this connection. Just as little is Peter mentioned in 
the canonical epistle to the Romans, even in conjunction with 
‘Paul’ when this apostle is speaking of his desire to become 
acquainted with the Christians of the metropolis, whose faith is 
everywhere spoken of, and whom he hopes ere long to be able 
to meet (1 3-15 1522-24284 1619). Indeed, the arrangements 
between Paul on the one hand, and James, Cephas, and John 
on the other, according to Gal. 29, ‘we to the Gentiles and they 
to the circumcision’ (jets eis ra €8vm, adrot SE eis thy 
mepitouyv), do not lead us to expect to find in epistles of Paul 
auy word of co-operation between Peter and Paul in the found- 
ing of individual churches, What is related as to this at a 
later date with regard to Rome cannot hold good in presence of 
the assurance given us by the Epistle to the Romans, whether 
by Paul himself or by an anonymous author using his name, 
that at Rome there was a considerable Christian community 
before Paul could possibly have been able to speak a single 
word there, 

Matters do not stand much better with the belief— 
held absolutely for many centuries, called in question 
at the Reformation, and again at 
% or mori ga a later period maintained by many 
Protestants also—according to which 
the church of Rome was founded by Peter alone. This. 
tradition also deserves no credence, whether in the 
form which represents Peter as having been bishop of 
Rome for twenty-five years after the founding of the 
church, or in the simpler form which merely conjectures 
that the apostle may have contributed something to the 
formation and extension of the church, or at least in 
later years may have visited it for a shorter or longer 
period. The founding of the church by Peter is ex- 
cluded by the silence of Ignatius and Clement on the 
subject, and still more by the evidence of Acts, Gala- 
tians, and Romans. Not only do they say nothing 
positive to this effect ; they make it perfectly clear that 
from the point of view of their respective authors such 
a thing is not to be thought of. Acts closes its account 
of Peter in 1217 with the words, ‘and he departed, and 
went to another place’ («at éeA@ww éropetdn els érepov 
térov), and in the rest of the book Peter's name is 
only once again mentioned, and in a different con- 
nection (156-20), where he is represented as again in 
Jerusalem. In view of this passage 1217 cannot be 
understood as referring to a journey to Rome for any 
lengthened period, not to speak of a period of five and 
twenty years. Neither, however, can we understand a 
visit to Rome of shorter duration, such as Harnack {4CL 
21 [1897], 240-244, 704-710) still, with many, regards 
as probable, not even with the aid of the assumption 
that the contents of Acts15 were taken from another 
source than that from which ‘ Luke’ derived his other 
statements regarding Peter in Acts1-12. The words 
quoted do not ‘of course’ say that we are to think of a 
mere visit whether to Rome or to any other place. 
‘They are quite clearly intended merely to indicate that 
thé author does not propose to follow the fortunes of 
Peter further: ‘and going his way, he journeyed to 
another place.’ To understand Rome as intended 
here becomes possible only after one has learned other- 
where, rightly or wrongly, to speak of a sojourn of the 
apostle in the metropolis. Acts says nothing of this, 
and plainly presupposes rather the exact opposite, since 
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chap. 15 alluded to Peter as again in Jerusalem, and 
28 17-28, speaking of Paul’s meeting with Jews at Rome, 
leaves no room for the supposition that Peter had 
preceded him there as a preacher of Christianity, 
Galatians knows no residence of Peter other than 
Antioch (211-21)—apart from Jerusalem where, accord- 
ing to 118 2 :-10, he seems to have his home, an agree- 
ment that he is to address himself to ‘the circumcision’ 
being expressly mentioned. Romans knows of Chris- 
tians in Rome; refers to their conversion from Judaism 
and heathendom, their fidelity to the Pauline type of 
doctrine once received (617), and the spiritual bond 
subsisting between them, or many of them, and Paul; 
but has not a word to say about any connection, whether 
of long or short duration, between them and the apostle 
Peter, and does not even so much as mention his name, 
The writer, whoever he may have been, it has been 
rightly remarked, has no acquaintance with any tradition 
which represented Peter as having been the founder of 
the Roman Church. His declaration made in 15 2/ 
that he, ‘Paul,’ would not brild upon another man’s 
foundation, however inconsistent with the desire ex- 
pressed in 1815 and 1522-24 29, wholly excludes it, 
Especially so as soon as by the word ‘another’ we under- 
stand, as is usually the case, an apostle—in this instance 
Peter. 

It is, in fact, improbable that Peter ever set foot in 
Rome. The later traditions regarding this, including 
those handed down by Eusebius, have no claim to our 
acceptance, as has often been convincingly shown by 
many scholars (and recently by C. Clemen, Preuss, 
Fakrb., 1901, pp. 404-417, and C, Erbes, Zischr. ~. Kir- 
chengesch., 1901, pp. I-47, 161-231), They possess no 
higher value than those relating to Thomas’s preaching 
to the Parthians, Andrew's to the Scythians, John’s in 
Asia Minor. When Eusebius, immediately afterwards 
(ili. 32, cp ii, 255), gives expression to the conjecture 
that Peter preached to the Jews of the dispersion in 
Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Asia, before 
his crucifixion (head downwards) at Rome, he attributes 
to him, obviously with his eye on 1 Pet. 11, a career 
which he himself could not possibly reconcile with the 
details that he gives elsewhere. According to iii. 362, 
Peter was for some time bishop of Antioch before Igna- 
tius; according to ii, 258 he was, along with Paul, 
founder of the churches of Corinth and Rome; accord- 
ing to ii, 146, the powerful opponent of Simon Magus 
at Rome in the reign of Claudius (41-54 A.D.}; accord- 
ing to vi. 258, the rock upon which the church of Christ 
is built, and the author of two epistles, 

A reference to 1 Pet. 11, though often made in con- 
junction with 5 13, is of no avail to support the view that 
Peter at some time or other had indeed made a Stay, 
longer or shorter, in Rome. There need, indeed, be no 
hesitation, not even in presence of the objections of 
Erbes,} to see in ‘she that is in Babylon, elect together 
with [you] (4 év BaBvA Gre ovvexdexrh, I Pet. 5 13) anallu- 
sion to the church in Rome. In 1 Pet., however, it is 
not Peter himself who is speaking, but an unknown 
author writing in the first half of the second century, 
130-140 A.D. (OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, § 20; 
PETER, EPISTLES OF, §§ 5 /.; CHRISTIAN, § 8). He 
is the exponent of a tradition, not met with elsewhere, 
regarding Peter as apostle in a portion of the countries 
of Asia Minor where Paul also had Jaboured, and at the 
same time of the other widely spread tradition that Peter 
had his home in Rome. Acts, Galatians, and Romans, 
so far as we can see, are not yet acquainted with this 
latest tradition. Even 1 Clem., written professedly by 
the church of Rome, and probably, in point of fact, 
originating there, says nothing of a sojourn of Peter in 
Rome. The writer assuredly would not have passed it 
over in silence when speaking of Peter's glorious past in 


1 Op cit., below, 16-20, Erbes once more seeks to plead fora 
sojourn of Peter among the Jews in Babylon, unless perhaps 
we are to understand Jerusalem, 
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chap. 5, or treating of the life-work of the ‘apostles’ in 
chaps. 42 and 44, if he had known anything of it. 
Hermas and Justin, both of them witnesses belonging to 
the Roman circle, are similarly silent as to aught that 
Peter may be supposed to have done, said, or endured 
there. 

There are, then, as regards Peter's going to Rome, 
and as regards his journeyings as a whole, traditions 
which, in part, are mutually exclusive and in no case 
admit of being combined together into one consistent 
whole, The older ones do not imply the supposed fact 
of the church of Rome having been founded by Peter; 
they have no knowledge of it, or even bear witness 
against it by making statements which cannot be har- 
monised with it. Acts, Galatians, Romans, 1 Clem., 
undoubtedly come chiefly into consideration here. On 
the same side there fall to be grouped other NT testi- 
monies to the martyrdom of Peter, and, more precisely, 
his crucifixion, drawn from very old, if not the oldest, 
traditions relating to the careers of the apostles, though 
without mention of the place where this violent death 
occurred. See Jn, 2118-22 (cp 1336) Mt. 105 16-18 
22-33 233439 24914 Mk. 139-13 Lk. 2447 Acts 18. 
Within the circle of these ancient witnesses we can safely 
say—apart, if you will, from r Pet. 11 513—of all those 
in the NT, to which also may be added that of the apos- 
tolic fathers, that not a single word or even the remotest 
hint is found in them as to a sojourn, whether of long or 
of short duration, of Peter in Rome, whilst, in fact, more 
than one of them, by implicit or explicit declaration, are 
irreconcilably at variance with any such supposition. 
Rather does everything plead for the view that Peter 
never visited Rome, but worked continuously in Pales- 
tine—occasionally, perhaps, outside its limits, but never 
very far off—and that there, it may well have been in 
Jerusalem, somewhere about 64 A.D. under Sabinus,) 
or, at all events, some years before the destruction of the 
temple and city in 7o A.D., he died a martyr’s death. 
(See, further, SIMON PETER.] 

What remains of the late tradition as to the founding 
of the church of Rome by Peter and Paul conjointly 
does not need any careful scrutiny after 


en Paul- ;. the name of Peter has been eliminated. 
tra rerio 12 We are not, in that event, shut up to 


the alternative: if not by Peter and 
Paul together, then probably by Paul alone. This is 
nowhere said in any tradition so far as known to us. 
Tradition seems rather to have followed this course: 
since it is impossible that Paul can have founded the 
church along with Peter, his name must not be thought 
of in connection with the founding at all. Acts and 
Pauline Episties, writings frequently read in a large cir- 
cle, indicated this. 

Acts knows of no Christian church at Rome at a date 
prior to a possible foundation by Paul after he had 
proclaimed the glad tidings to the Jews assembled at 
his lodging (28 17-31). In 2815, indeed, we read of 
the ‘brethren’ who came from Rome to Appii Forum 
and the Three Taverns to meet Paul, and it is no 
doubt usual to regard these as having been Chris- 
tians, but on no adequate grounds. They are, to judre 
from vv. 17-28, Jews, just as Roman Jews (v, 2x) call 
their kinsmen in Judzea ‘the brethren.’ They are 
amazed at Paul's plans, and declare as distinctly as 
possible in v. 22 that up to that hour they had heard 
nothing of ‘this sect '—z.e., of the Christians—beyond 
the mere name. All this is in perfect agreement with 
the current representation in Acts, according to which 
Paul in his journeyings invariably first addressed 
himself to the Jews and thereafter to the Gentiles 
with a view to proceeding to the setting up of a 
Christian community, whether composed entirely of 
converted Gentiles, or partly also of former Jews (cp 
13 46 and 1328 passim). The view that by the 
‘brethren’ of Rome, alluded to in 2815, as also by 


1So Erbes, 212, conjectures, relying upon Jos. Ant. xx. 9 5. 
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those of Puteoli in v.14, we are to understand Chris- 
tians, rests solely upon the representation in Romans, 
according to which Christians are found in Rome long 
before Paul has ever visited that city. 

At the same time it must be remembered that the 
opposite representation in Acts has no historical authori- 
tativeness, being inextricably bound up with the tendency 
of that book which has been already referred to. 
Moreover, in Acts 2830 f the founding of a Christian 
church at Rome by Paul is rather tacitly assumed than 
asserted in so many words. - It is possible that in the 
‘Acts of Paul’ (which were worked over by the writer 
of our canonical Acts, and also made use of in the 
composition of the Pauline Epistles, and which them- 
selves in turn had their origin in a redaction and 
expansion of the recognised We-source) the original 
journey record (PAUL, § 37; OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERA- 
TURE, § 9) may have given a somewhat different 
account of the conditions which Paul found at Rome 
and elsewhere in Italy, It may be that, according to 
that representation, there were already in more than 
one place at Rome Christians, ‘brethren’ in another 
and higher sense than that of mere kinship, and that 
their figurative designation is adopted by Acts so that 
the ‘brethren’ in Puteoli and Rome, according to Acts 
28:4 f. to be understood as Jews who were friendly 
disposed towards Paul, were at the same time the 
original Christians of these places. 

However that may be, Acts nowhere contains any 
express statement as to the founding of a Christian 


5. In Romans. does the epistle to the Romans. What 
Romans implies is, clearly, rather this—that the church 
had already been long in existence when Paul was 
cherishing the hope that he might have an opportunity 
of personally visiting it. This view is wont to be 
accepted on all hands as just: by the majority, because 
they hold it tocome from the apostle Paul; by others, 
the friends of advanced criticism, because, however 
fully convinced of the pseudepigraphical character of 
the epistle {see ROMANS), they have no reason for 


doubting it. These have this advantage over the others 
that they are not, like them, sorely per- 

6. Romans plexed by Acts which betrays no acquaint- 
"thee ance with the epistle held to have been 


addressed to the church of Rome by Paul 
at least two years before he himself undertook the journey 
thither only to become aware on his arrival in the 
metropolis that no one therehad ever heard anything about 


him or even about Christianity at all otherwise than by | 


report merely. They set down the divergent representa- 


tions in ‘ Luke’ and ‘ Paul’ simply to the account of the j; 


separate writers, and as regards a supposed founding of 
the church at Rome, can only say that according to 
‘ Luke’ it was perhaps the work of Paul, but according to 
‘Paul,’ certainiy not. According to ‘ Luke,’ perhaps 
it was, since we must interpret in accordance with the 
general tendency of his ‘ historical’ work ; according to 
‘Paul,’ because everyone thought so in those days 
nor yet had any one any knowledge of a founding 
of the church in Rome by Peter and Paul, or by 
7. Other Peter alone. In other Pauline epistles also 
epistles there is no trace of acquaintance with 
"any tradition which sought to represent 

that founding as having been brought about by Paul. 
In Romans there is no hint, of the kind we meet with in 
1 Cor, 414 2 Cor.613 1214 Gal. 41g, that ‘ Paul’ can 
regard those whom he addresses as his ‘children,’ There 
is no suggestion of such a relation of Paul to Rome even 
in Philippians, Philemon, or 1 Clem. 5s-7, where there 
was such ample opportunity to call to mind the founding 
of the Roman Church by Paul had the writer been 
minded to refer to it. The Pauline literature says 
nothing at all about it, nor yet do the kindred writings, 
1 Peter, 1 Clenient, Hermas, Ignatius. Rather must 
we say that in all of them the undisputed and indisput- 
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able presupposition is that Rome was won for the gospel 
without the intervention of Paul, either by his epistles 
or by his later personal intercourse. 
‘Whom then are we to name as founder of the Roman 
church? ‘Not any of the apostles,’ as long ago 
8. Pounders Ambrosiaster in the so-called commentary 
* unknown of Ambrosius jn the fourth century rightly 
Jews. answers (cp Sanday and Headlam, pp. 
xxv, ci). We could almost venture to 
guess : one or more of those who probably at a quite 
early date, spread the glad tidings of salvation from 
Jerusalem westward. Thcre was abundant oppor- 
tunity in the constant intercourse between Rome and 
the east, even before the middle of the first century, for 
travellers from Palestine to return, or come for the first 
time, to the banks of the Tiber and there to discourse, 
as they had done in the various other ports and cities 
they touched on their route, of the ‘ things concerning 
Jesus’ {7a repi rod "Inood ; Acts 18 25 282331), ‘ the king- 
dom of God’ (4 Bagtdela rot Peod ; Acts 1422 198 2025 
282331), ‘the preaching of the gospel’ (rd eday- 
yerifec@at; Acts 1332 1471521 1635 1610). It is not 
necessary to have recourse to the hardly historical 
account of the first appearance of the apostles at 
Jerusalem in Acts 2, where, as we read in zw, 10 fi, 
Romans, Jews as well as proselytes, were sojourning 
(ol émcdnpodvres ‘Puxator, lovdatol re cal mpooydvrot). 
Such Jews living in Rome, as well as Gentiles who had 
attached themselves to them and professed their 
religion, may well have visited Jerusalem on other 
occasions and become messengers, possibly very 
capable ones, of what they had seen and heard there 
to their brethren in the metropolis. We 
Bid palsleor shall best picture to ourselves the subse- 
at Rome quent course of events if we suppose that 
“ the preaching of the gospel and the 
establishment of the new religion made its way amongst 
‘Jews and proselytes’ in Rome. Whoever wishes to 
picture to himself the nature of the field in which, now 
here, now there, the good seed was scattered by un- 
known sowers, must try to form some conception of the 
Jewish settlements in Rome as they then were. Very 
many they were, ordinarily confined within certain 
precisely defined limits, but within these moving with 
social freedom bound only in so far as they themselves 
chose to be so by the customs and practices received 
from their fathers, the Jaw and what it was held to 
enjoin on the faithful children of Abraham by descent, 
or on the proselytes who had joined them, Alternately 
receiving the favours of the great and bowed down 
under the heavy burden laid upon them by authorities 
of a less friendly disposition ; constantly exposed to 
risks of persecution, scorn, and derision, and seldom 
allowed to pass altogether without notice; engaged in 
the pursuit of trade and dependent on this for their daily 
bread, now envied for their wealth and now plunged 
into the depths of poverty or reduced to the ranks of 
professional beggars. Such, just before and during the 
opening decades of the first century, was the manner of 
life of the Jews in Rome: a great brotherhood, we may 
call it, broken up into a number of smaller communities ; 
a band of aliens who know how to maintain their old 
manners and customs, their nationality, and their religion, 
in spite of many divergencies and divisions among them- 
selves, in the midst of the surrounding Gentiles amongst 
whom their progenitors had settled. At first they had 
come to pay a visit there because commerce and political 
reasons had brought them to the world-city ; so it had 
been already in the days of the Maccabees. Others again 
had been brought to Rome from their native country as 
slaves, but on closer acquaintance were hardly found 
suitable and often received their freedom or even were 
invested with the privileges of Roman citizens. So, in 
particular, shortly after the capture of Jerusalem by 
Pompey in 63 B.C. By Czesar and others they were 
shown great favour, Under Tiberius they were ex- 
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pelled from Rome in the year 19 A.D, and partly 
employed in the war against the pirates of Sardinia, 
Under Claudius about 49 A.D. they were again 
banished. Under Nero it would seem they enjoyed no 
small power and influence. (For details see Schiirer, 
G/V), 1898, 328-36 and specially the literature referred 
to there on p. 28, n. 70; ep EB), 20 727-730 [1886]). 
On this Jewish soil the earliest Roman Christianity, 
we may safely affirm, had already come into being 
10. Age. before the middle of the first century. 


found in Suetonius (Claud. 25), where he says of the 
emperor Claudius that he expelled the Jews from Rome 
on account of their persistent turbulence under the 
instigation of Chrestus (‘Judzeos impulsore Chresto 
assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit’; cp CHRISTIAN, 
§ 6 iii.). The banishment of the Jews (Acts 182 and 
Dio Cassius 606), although probably in the event not 
judged expedient or perhaps even possible, and in any 
case not carried out on any large scale, had its occasion 
in troubles and disturbances which had arisen among 
the Jews ‘impulsore Chresto’—i.e., at the instance or 
with the help of Chrestus, This Chrestus was, to judge 
by the manner of speech of those days, no other than 
(Jesus) Christ; his person and work, the views and 
expectations connected with him, and his cause were 
what led Claudius to seek to remove the Jews who had 
thus become troublesome. Now, though the exact 
year in which this resolution was come to by the 
emperor is uncertain, if we remember that at the 
beginning of his reign (41-54 A.D.) he was, according 


to Josephus (42, xix. 52-3), favourably inclined to the ! 


Jews, we are led to think of a somewhat later date—let us 
say with Schiirer (32 £) and others, the year 49 A.D. 
In that case the movement we are supposing, and its 
procuring cause, the first systematic preaching of 
Christianity in Rome, can have begun some months 
or years previously. We must leave open the question 
as to whether at a still earlier date some converts, 
in the course of pilgrimages to Jerusalem or through 
the agency of third parties in their adopted country, 
may not have been won for the new confession and 
the expectations connected with it. Rome had already 
for a long time been a favourite and much frequented 
harbour for new ideas in the sphere of religion. 
With the date thus arrived at for the founding of the 
Christian church in Rome it agrees iolerably well that a 
writer many years later, in Acts 28 17-28, 
fen Theory of could still speak as if the new sect 
cts and Rom. : 
were known only by name in the world 
capital when Paul first proclaimed the tidings of 
salvation to the Jews there, and that another writer-—— 
the author of Romans—did not hesitate to assume 
throughout his work that at that very time there had 
already been for a long time in Rome believers belong- 
ing to various schools of Christian thought and practice. 
When these books were written the days of the first 
founding of a church in Rome were already so far 
removed that in different circles divergent representa- 
tions were given regarding it, though there was some 
danger of misrepresentation. ‘Luke’ is wrong 
because he does not take account of the existence of 
any Christian church at Rome before the apostle Paul 
had made his voice heard there. ‘The Pauline writer, 
on the other hand, represents the apostle of the 
Gentiles as knowing that before his arrival among 
them the faith of the Roman Christians was already 
‘proclaimed throughout the whole world’ (Rom. 
18), and in 617 it is the Pauline form of doctrine 
whereunto they have been delivered. Both the one 
view and the other may well be questioned as strict 
history. Both writers make it manifest that they no 
longer know the true position of matters so far as 
details are concerned. At the same time they confirm, 
each in his own way, the correctness of the date we have 
arrived at ; at the beginning of the second century, the 
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founding of the church at Rome belonged to a con- 
siderably remote past and at that distance of time could, 
speaking broadly, be connected with a delineation of the 
period when Paul was setting out for, or had arrived at, 
the metropolis of the empire. . 
The nearer determination of the date is to be sought 
in such data as {1) the tradition regarding Paul's plans 
with reference to a journey to Spain, by 
12. banal way of Rome, where a Christian church 
: no longer needed to be founded {Rom, 
1528 7 ep 1 Clem.55-7); (2) the tradition of Paul's 
death at Rome, whether, as the ordinary reckoning 
has it, in 64, as Erbes thinks, on 23rd Feb. 63, or 
as yet others judge, at some date that cannot be 
more exactly determined, shortly before or in con- 
nection with the persecution of the Christians in the 
summer of 64; (3) ali that relates to the fact of the 
persecution of the Christians at Rome by Nero; (4) 
the appearance of the ‘Church of Rome’ as the writer 
of Clement's first epistle to the Corinthians; (5) the 


i activity of Marcion and Valentinus among the Christians 


at Rome ; (6) all that tradition tells us of the establish- 
ment of a bishop's see at Rome by the apostles 
Peter and Paul;—a very large series of testimonies 
continuously assuring us, each in its own way, that the 
founding of a Christian church at Rome goes back to 
the middle of the first century of our era, 
‘The character of this church was, to begin with, no 
other than was to be expected from its origin within the 
13. Character yaad of ‘Jews and proselytes’ (§ 4). 
of church. mbrosiaster in speaking of Jews alone 
as fathers of the Christian community 


, at Rome has here again truly said that those who 


believed confessed Christ and held fast by the law (‘ex 
quibus [Judzis]} hi qui crediderant, tradiderunt Romanis 
ut Christum profitentes legem servarent’). In this 
there is no ‘exaggeration’ as Sanday and Headlam 
(p. 25, n. 3) have thought, They indeed could hardly 
have thought otherwise as long as they were dominated 
by belief in the genuineness of the Epistle to the Romans, 
Whoever deems himself bound to maintain that belief 
must inevitably assume that already, before Romans 
was written by Paul—on the ordinary reckoning, that is 
to say, before 59 A.D.—-there were to be met with in 
Rome two divergent types of Christian faith and profes- 
sion, the Jewish-Christian and the Pauline. Such an 
one cannot avoid facing the question: What was the 
church of Rome at that time? Jewish-Christian? 
Pauline? Mixed? Yet all the while he is well aware— 
or the discovery is ever anew forced upon him—that no 
satisfactory answer to the question can be given, Some 
texts speak very clearly for the view that the church in 
question consisted of former gentiles, whilst others say 
the exact opposite—that it was composed of former 
Jews (see ROMANS, § 8; van Manen, Paulus, 2 23-25 
166-7), Yet we cannot hold with Sanday-Headlam 
(p. xxvi) and others the theory that it was a ‘mixed’ 
church. ‘To such a theory can be applied to the 
full what these scholars remark in another connec- 
tion; ‘there is no hint of such a state of things,’ which 
moreover would compel us, contrary to the manifest 
intention of the writer, to think of ‘ two distinct churches 
in Rome, one Jewish-Christian, the other Gentile- 
Christian, and that St. Paul wrote only to the latter.’ 
Any one who, on the other hand, has been able to free 
himself from the axiom of the genuineness and has 
satisfied himself of the pseudepigraphical character of 
this writing of a later time (see Romans) no longer feels 
his hands tied by the various impossible attempts that 
have been made to answer the questions proposed. He 
is no longer perplexed by that other troublesome 
question : How are we to explain the fact that nowhere 
in history has there remained any trace of the existence 
of an important Pauline community in Rome, after the 
apostle’s epistle had been sent thither? He takes no 
notice of all ideas of this sort, the pictures suggested 
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in the epistle of the outward appearance and inward 
semblance of the Christian church in Rome in the days 
before Paul could possibly have preached there—as 
being not renderings of historical actuality but pictures 
of a past that never had been real, attempts to repre- 
sent the old-Christian period after many decades had 
passed. Such a student holds fast by the seemingly 
insignificant phrase, which yet tells us so much, of the 
instigating ‘Chrestus’ by whom the Jews in Rome, 
according to Suetonius, in the days of Claudius (06. 
49 A.D.) were troubled ; and holds by the pretty generally 
accepted conception as to a Christian Church at Rome 
which had arisen out of the faith and life, the active 
exertions, of ‘ Jews and proselytes’ who had been con- 
verted to Christ ; by what Ambrosiaster has said, with 
equal sobriety and justice—that Jews living in Rome in 
the days of the apostles had taught their brethren to 
confess Christ and to hold fast by the law, 

In other words, the church in Rome was originally 
Jewish-Christian, and probably long remained so. 

14 Jewish- Gradually more liberal ideas crept in, 
Christian. thanks perhaps to the influence of more 
advanced preachers from abroad who had 
wholly or partially outgrown their Judaism, but thanks 
still more to the ease with which in every sphere of 
thought new ideas made way in Rome. Whether Paul 
may have had any active share in this work we are not 
now in a position to say. Acts leaves us in doubt. 
Romans testifies to good intentions but not to any work 
actuallydone, The ‘epistle,’ inspiteof the seeming abund- 
ance of the light it sheds on the events of the years im- 
mediately preceding 59 A.D. in Rome, really draws over 
them all an almost impenetrable veil. It gives surpris- 
ing glimpses into the history of the development of the 
church in the direction of greater freedom, the emanci- 
pation of Christianity from the dominion of the law, but 
all from a remote distance in space, probably from the 
East—Antioch or somewhere else in Syria, it may be, or 
perchance Asia Minor—at all events, a long way off 
and in a distinctly later time. In reality, in the 
more trustworthy tradition there is no 
trace of all this, but on the contrary, 
unmistakable proof that Paulinism at 
Rome though (i.) it struggled for a time for the victory 
in the days of Marcion (04, 140 A.D.), {ii.) never really 
took permanent root there, and never was other than an 
exotic. 

i. That Paulinism flourished in some degree at Rome 
is very certain, as we may safely infer: (a) from the 
way in which it is throughout presupposed in Romans 
(written probably about 120 A.D. ; see ROMANS, § 23) 
that, before his first visit to the capital, Paul already had 
there a large circle of friends and followers, of whom a 
whole series is mentioned by name in 163-15, and 
who already for a long time had been instructed 
in his distinctive type of doctrine (617); (4) from 
the support as well as the opposition, which Marcion 
met with in Rome, in various capacities, and not least 
of all as advocate of his ‘ Apostle,” the Paul of the 
epistles ; (c} from the friendly relation between Peter 
and Paul presupposed in 'z Peter,’ probably written at 
Rome, in evidence of which relation we point not only 
to the Pauline form of the writing and to the mention, 
at the end, of Silvanus and of Mark(cp 2 Peter315 7}, but 
also and chiefly to the strongly Pauline character of the 
contents; {@} from the liberal spirit of the gospel 
according to Mark, probably also written at Rome, 
along with which perhaps that according to Luke may 
also be named; (e} from the honour with which 
‘Clement’ as spokesman of the church at Rome writes 
‘ to the Corinthians ’ concerning Paul (1 Clem. 55-7 47 1), 
and more than once declares that he is influenced by 
the reading of his ‘epistles’; (/) from the mention of 
Paul along with Peter as a teacher of authority by 
‘Ignatius’ in his epistle to the Romans (‘I do not com- 
mand you as Peter and Paul did,’ 43); {g) from the 
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wide currency of the later tradition of the founding of 
the Christian church at Rome by ‘ Peter and Paul.’ 

ii. Paulinism was, however, only partially successful, as 
is no less clearly evident: (a) from the way in which 
in Romans Paul now admonishes the Jews (chaps. 1-8, 
passim, and especially 217-29) and now shows them 
the greatest deference (chaps. 9-11 assim, especially 
317. 91-5101); (4) from the opposition met with by 
Marcion in Rome which ended in his expulsion from 
the new religious community; (¢) from the position 
of the name of Paul in the younger tradition—already 
in ‘Clement’ and ‘Ignatius*’—after that of Peter ; 
(¢@) from the spirit of works brought out at Rome 
and extensively read there, the most outstanding of 


‘ which is the so-called first Epistle of Clement to 


the Corinthians, The spirit there breathed, notwith- 
standing the reverence expressed for ‘Paul’ and 
the deference occasionally paid to the principles 
inaugurated by him, is much more of a Jewish-Christian 
character than one that testifies to warm sympathy with 
the gospel of freedom ; rather one that is slowly gravi- 
tating toward the left than one that is averse to the right 
in principle ; a conciliatory and advancing spirit, if you 
will, yet rather in many respects showing lingering attach- 


* ment to the gld than still standing with both feet upon 








the basis of the law, firmly rooted in Judaism, filled 
with the rich contents of the Old Testament; in a word, 
a spirit that in its inmost nature is becoming Catholic. 
The Christian Church of Rome, in its beginnings a 
shoot from the Jewish stock, in the course of years took 
up and assimilated elements that were 
28. Gradual brought to it from other quarters: from 
change. the East, and particularly from Syria and 
Asia Minor. Its power of adaptation was of great use 
to it in regard to those elements in the new faith which 
were originally strange in it and were at home rather in 


; the more developed circles of Paulinism, but in adapting 


itself the original power of the Pauline spiritual move- 
ment was in many respects taken away. In the course 
of years—let us say, in round numbers, between 50 and 
150 A.D.—the character of the church at Rome, from 
being Jewish-Christian with occasional deviations towards 
the right and towards the left, had become, we shall not 
say Pauline or Gentile-Christian, but Catholic. At the 
later date—z.e., about the middle of the second century 
—it had recently been the scene of the labours of 
Marcion, who was excommunicated afterwards, Marcion 
the eager and serious advocate of ‘ Paul’ who had already 
probably some years before become known to it by means 
of the ‘epistles.’ It had at the same time come into 
touch with, among others, that highly gifted teacher, well 
nigh lost in broad and deep speculations, alternately 
held in reverence and covered with scorn, the gnostic 
Valentinus. It had learned to listen to preachers of 
repentance like Hermas who, eminently practical, 
sought to win it before all things else to the urgent 
duty of conversion, But, however divergent may have 
been the paths by which it was so dissimilarly led by 
these and other leaders to clearer insight on many sides, 
and deeper experience of the fruits of faith as that 
translated itself into a genuine Christian life, the 
structure as carried out appeared always, in spite of 
the multifarious and manifold additions, to rest upon 
the old foundation—destined, as it would seem, never 
to become obsolete—that of the law and of Judaism, to 
which, as a new and indispensable element, confession 
of Jesus as the Christ, had been added, 
How this Christian community at Rome was originally 
governed and organised can probably be best conjectured, 
17, Constitu- in the absence of all positive informa- 
tion of Jewiah “C™ by calling to mind ‘once more 
it what we know of the spirit of that 
community. religious fellowship of the Jews out of 
which it arose. Like this last it had no political aims, 
and consequently as yet knew nothing of those who at 
a later time were to be called rulers and leaders, charged 
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with the care of the outward life of Christians as subjects 
of the state. The Jewish ‘Church,’ although it can be 
so called in respect of the religious confession of its 
adherents, formed no unity placed under the leadership 
and government of a single council or of one head. It 
was made up rather of a great number of separate and 
independent congregations (cuvarywyal), each having 
its own synagogue, its own council (yepousta), its own 
tulers (dpyovres}, who also sometimes at least, were 
partly called ‘elders’ (wpexSdrepot), and, whether for 
life (dea Blov) or for a limited period, were chosen at 
the beginning of the Jewish civil year (in September). 
They were charged with the general leadership of the 
community, sometimes also with the task associated 
with the special office of chief of the synagogue 
(dpxzourdywryos). The language employed was Greek, 
as indeed the whole constitution with rulers (dpyovres) 
and councils (yepoveiac), so far as form was con- 
cerned, seems to have been borrowed from the civil 
organisation usual in Greek cities (see Schiirer, Die 
Gemetndeverfassung der Juden in Rom, 1879, and G/V®), 
3) PP. 44-51 [1898]}. 

The Christian Church also, we may safely take for 
granted, very soon after its members had been excom- 
municated, or had voluntarily withdrawn 


bites from the Jewish synagogues in Rome, 
Church had their own centres, with a government 


proper to themselves (modelled mainly, 
so far as form was concerned, on that which they had 
left at the call of religious principle and duty), their 
own places of meeting (cwaywyai), their own rulers 
(dpxovres), who are often called elders (apeoSvrepor). 
This was what happened elsewhere throughout the cities 
of the Dispersion. Why notalsoin Rome? Acts calls 
the rulers ‘elders’ (rpeoSvrepot) in 1130 1423 2017; 
whenever Jerusalem is spoken of, where the apostles 
ave regarded as having lived and laboured, we read 
of ‘apostles and elders’ (1524623 164), just as the 
same writer elsewhere when referring to the rulers 
(apxovres) of the Jews speaks of their ‘elders’ (217 
45823 612 2314 241.2515). For the rest, in Acts we 
find no allusion to any government of Christian com- 
MTunities, just as, in fact, of the community that arose 
after the arrival of Paul in Rome nothing more is said 
than that they met in Paul’s own house (2830f). In 
Romans there is no evidence as to the terms employed 
in this connection by the Christians at Rome, except 
in a single passage where allusion is made to ‘him that 
ruleth’ (6 rpoterduevos : 128). 

1 Clem., the ‘epistle’ of the ‘church of God’ at 
Rome to that of Corinth, has more to say. The church 
(% éxxAnola) comes before us as a unity embracing all 
believers within the boundaries of a definite locality ; 
so in the opening words and also in 443 476 (cp 2 Clem. 
21 14124r), We are not precluded from thinking that, 
as in the case of the Jews, this unity was made up of 
various circles or congregations within the larger whole 
which comprehended the whole body of the faithful, 
The supposition finds support when we consider the 
manner in which the occurrence of divergent ideas and 
practices with regard to the choice of officials is spoken 
of. Some consider themselves free in their choice ; but 
others, including the writer, hold themselves bound to 
tradition and obliged to adhere to the ancient holders 
of spiritual offices as long as they have not disqualified 
themselves by misconduct (cp 13 33 216 42 44 592). 
True, this applies, so far as form is concerned, in the 
first instance and especially, only to the Corinthians 
who are being addressed, but yet also to the Romans 
who are speaking of themselves in the plural number 
{cp 7x; see OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, § 24). 
The most obvious explanation is to be found in the 
supposition that the divergent views and practices 
referred to were found in the different circles or congre- 
gations (é«xAyola:}) within the bounds of the one church 
—-} éxxAnola—whether that of Rome or that of Corinth. 
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However that may be, 'the church’ had its rulers or 
leaders {#yyovmevor ; 13) just as had the Jews (322), the 
Egyptians (515), and others (873 55: 601}. They are 
usually called ‘elders’ (mpecBtrepo:; 13 33 216 445 
476 542 571, cp 2 Clem. 1735), but in one instance, 
though in no different sense, ‘overseers’ (éricxozot) 
and ‘deacons’ {d:dxovor, 4247, cp 441 503), charged 
with the sacred service (Aecroupyla, 411 442 f 6). They 
were ‘ministering’ (Xecrovpyotyres; 463) just as in 
their manner were the Jews (322 40), Enoch (92), 
Aaron (434), the angels of God (845 7-). In this service 
or ministry were included, or at least came under their 
superintendence, (1) the reading of scripture (7 -ypapy 
or al lepat ypagdai)—the OT as we now know it and 
whatever other writings were at that time reckoned as 
belonging to it ; also Christian writings such as Paul's 
‘ Epistle to the Corinthians’ and other treatises, including 
1 and 2 Clem. (cp 2 Clem.19x 151 175 1 Clem. 471 
632 71, OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, §§ 2-4; Herm. 
Vis. ti. 13 41 Eus. AZ ii. 258 iii. 385)—{2) exhortation 
{cp 1 Clem. Jassim) and (3) prayer (1 Clem. 593-61 
2 Clem.22). All of these, as with the Jews, at least 
down to near the end of the second century, were 
performed in Greek. 

Of a monarchical government of the Church there is 
as yet no trace in 1 and 2 Clem. Neither is there any 
in the Shepherd of Hermas which, like the Epistles of 
Clement, knows only of elders (V¢s. ii. 42 3 iii.18) and 
overseers, along with ‘teachers’ and ‘deacons’ (V7s. 
iii. 51 Sim, ix. 272). The oldest traces of monarchical 
church government in Rome are met with in the seven 
epistles of ‘Ignatius’ which were probably written there 
about the middle of the second century, and in the 
earliest lists of Roman bishops—little trustworthy 
though these are in their substance, and put together in 
the interests of the recognition of the episcopate, which 
was then coming into being, or had recently come to be 
important. They do not go farther back than to 
Anicetus, and were probably drawn up under his 
successor Soter, about 170 A.D. (see Harnack, 4CL 
ii, 1 1897, pp. 70-231, esp. pp. 144-202. See, further, 
MINISTRY). 

If the question be asked, finally, as to the influence 
and importance of the Christian church at oe it pas 

small and certainly for the first few 
19. ry pera! decades, not to be Capark with that 
of Rome. of the church at Jerusalem nor yet with 
that of other churches of Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor. 
It was only graduaily in the course of the second 
century that a change in this respect came about, under 
the influence of great historical events such as the fall 
of Jerusalem in 70 A.D., the rebuilding of that city as 
Elia Capitolina under Hadrian (see JERUSALEM, 
§§ 337.), and the continual process by which the West 
manifested its preponderance over the East. In all this 
there made itself felt the favourable situation of the 
Christian Church at Rome in the centre of Grzeco- 
Roman civilisation; the inborn inclination, and the 
corresponding aptitude, of what had been the Gentile 
element in the new church, to lead and soon to dominate 
believers who had their homes elsewhere, as well as 
unbelievers ; and last, certainly not least, whatever that 
church was able to contribute from its own resources 
towards its internal growth and its external prestige. 
In this connection we may particularly specify: the 
accession not merely of slaves and people of the lower 
orders but also of rich and often influential persons, 
sometimes even from the immediate entourage of the 
emperor; the courage shown by martyrs there as else- 
where; the zeal of outstanding personalities such as 
Valentinus and Marcion; the activity of efficient men 
such as ‘Clement’ and ‘ Ignatius’ in labouring for the 
establishment of the Catholic Church; the labour 
expended on various sides to advance far and near the 
cause of knowledge, of Christian practice, of edification, 
of consolation. 
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Marcion laid the foundations of a recognition of a 
written norm of truth, of belief (xavav ris ddqGeias, 
oe THs misrews), one gospel and ten 
sri yonf colar Pauline Epistles (rd Edayyédcov xat 
* 6’ AméaroXos [7d Amoorodxdy]), which 
the church as it grew Catholic soon spread far and 
wide and accepted—along with the older tradition— 
as the touchstone of truth. Into this (ecclesiastical) 
canon Rome, according to the list discovered and 
published in modern times by Muratori, introduced a 
larger collection of Old-Christian writings differing but 
slightly in extent from the NT as that was finally fixed 
by well-nigh the whole of Christendom. Marcion also 
wrote an orthodoxly conceived ‘ Epistle’ and ‘ Antitheses’ 
or ‘Separation of Law and Gospel’ (4fttheses or 
Separatio legis et evangelii); Valentinus was the author 
of ‘Epistles,’ ‘ Homilies,’ and ‘ Psalms.‘ Some un- 
known writer prepared the Gospel according to Mark ; 
‘Clement,’ two ‘epistles’ to the Corinthians, of which 
the first is a ‘ Treatise concerning Peace and Harmony’ 
(vrevics wrepi cipiwns xal Guovoias), conceived, according 
to its own description of itself (632), in the interests of 
peace in the churches, and especially in the matter of 
the election of ciders, and the second is an ‘ Exhortation 
concerning continence’ (ZvpSovhia wept éyxparelas, 
15x), Hermas wrote his Shepherd to stir up all to 
repentance; ‘Ignatius’ composed his ' Epistles’ upon 
love for the promotion of martyrdom and on behalf of 
right views in doctrine and in life. He and others 
contributed largely to the upbuilding of their own as 
well as other churches, where their epistles were diligently 
read. Thus the Roman leaders exercised influence in 
ever-widening circles, and opened up the way, often 
quite unconsciously, for the spiritual predominance of 
their fellow-believers abroad, From the middle of the 
second century another element that had no small 
influence also was the effort after a one-man government 
of the church, first on the part of Rome alone, but 
afterwards also on that of others who afterwards 
associated themselves with it in this. Polycarp of 
Smyrna, seeking for comfort at the hands of Anicetus 
of Rome in the matter of orthodox observance of Easter, 
still knows how to maintain his freedom of thought and 
action in another direction than that prescribed to him. 
But one of his successors in the Asia Minor controversy 
of the Quartodecimans, Polycrates of Ephesus, was 
excommunicated by Victor of Rome and cut off from 
the fellowship of the faithful (see Baur, Das Christenthum 
wu, @. Christl. Kirche der drei Ersten Jahrh. 1853, 
Pp. 141-157). In this manner the preponderance and 
authoritativeness, and ultimately the supremacy, of the 
church of Rome had already come to be recognised in 
the East before the end of the second century. 
For the extensive literature dealing with our subject reference 
may be made, amongst others, to such studies on the mppeied 
oe sojourn of Peter and Paul in Rome as those of 
21, Biblio- aA. Harnack, ACL ii.1 1897, pp. 240-244, 703+ 
graphy. 10; C, Clemen, ‘Ist Petrus in Rom gewesen?” 
in Preuss. Jahrb. 1901, pp. 404-417; C. Erbes, 
‘Petrus nicht in Rom sondern in Jerusalem gestorben' in 
Brieger’s Zéschr. ,. Kirchen-gesch. 1901, pp. 1-47 161-2313 on 
the Jews in Rome in Sanday and Headlam, 7'4e Ef. ro the 
Romans, 1895, xviii-xxv; Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Ront, 
1893; E. Schiirer, Die Gemeindeverfassung der Judes in Rowe, 
1879 and G/11), iti. 1898, pp. 28-36 44-56. Also to the comment- 
artes on Romans such as those of Sanday-Headlam, 1893, 
xvili-xliv; R. A, Lipsius in HC(@), 1892, pp. 70-78; Meyer- 
Weiss(9}, 1890, pp. 16-22: to the NT introductions suchas those of 
S. Davidsoné), 2894, lros-1133 H. J. Holtzmannt3), 1892, pp. 
232-236; Th, Zahnf#, 1900, pp. 299-308 ; J. M.S. Baljon, 1907, 
pp. 88-92. See also ‘Romans (Epistle to the)’ in Ency, Brit.(9, 
20 727-730 [1886], and Oxvp-Curistian LiTERATURE, Pavt, 
OMans, SIMON PETER, in the present work. w.C. v. M. 


ROME (EMPIRE). The Roman Empire has been 
supposed to be alluded to in Dan. 2 and 7, but the interpretation 
‘is one which the progress of history has shewn to be untenable’ 
(Driver, Daniel, 98; see the whole discussion, 94-102). Rome 
is referred to by name in biblical writings for ihe first time in 
connection with Antiochus Epiphanes; this ‘sinful root,’ we 
are told, had been a hostage at Rome (1 Mace. 1 10, ds Fv ounpa 


éy 7H ‘Popn). 
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The topography and history of Rome and of the Roman 
Empire is so vast a subject and is so fully dealt with by various 
writers and in easily accessible works of reference, that it has been 
deemed sufficient, in the space at our disposal, simply te touch 
upon the problem of the relation of Rome to Judaism and to 
early Christianity. 

Destined to play such an important part in the 
political and religious history of the Jews, the Empire 

came into close touch with them for 
1, Rome and the the first time in the early days of the 
revolt against the power of Syria. 
About the year 161 B.C. Judas the Maccabee having 
heard of the great fame of the Romans, sent an embassy 
‘to make a league of amity and confederacy with them, 
and that they should take the yoke from them ; for they 
saw that the kingdom of the Greeks did keep Israel in 
bondage’ (1 Macc. 81 7% ; cp 2 Mace.1134, Jos. xd 
xii. 106 Justin363). ‘The mission was successful ; but 
before the news arrived Judas was slain (1 Macc. 91-18 ; 
Jos. Ant, xii.1l1), In 143 B.c. the alliance was 
renewed by the Statesmanlike Jonathan (1 Macc. 
121-4165 Jos. Anz, xiii. 58). On the death of Jonathan, 
Simon, his brother and successor, like his predecessors, 
also sent to Rome to seek a renewal of friendship. 
The ambassador, this time Numenius, was again 
successful, and ‘the Romans issued a decree to all the 
peoples of the East, announcing that they had entered 
into a league of friendship with the Jews’ (W. D. 
Morrison, The Jews under Roman Rule, 13). Hyrcanus, 
again, Simon’s son and successor, after the death of 
Antiochus (129 B.C.), to escape paying any more the 
tribute which the Syrian had exacted, sent yet another 
embassy to Rome, and again ‘in accordance with the 
settled principle of Roman policy in the East, the Jewish 
mission was received in a friendly manner, their 
grievances were attentively heard, and a decree was 
issued, ordering the Syrians to relinquish their claims 
to tribute, and declaring void whatever Antiochus had 
done in Juda in opposition to previous declarations 
of the senate [Jos. Ax. xiii, 92 £]' (Morrison, op. cét. 
16f). After this several causes combined to weaken 
the power of the Syrians, so that the Jews no longer 


had any cause to fear them. 

Such were the first relations of the Jews with the Roman 
Empire, if we are to trust tradition; but as Morrison again 
observes (19), ‘some of these supposed alliances rest upon very 
slender historical foundations.’ For further details we must 
refer the reader to the article MaccaBEEs (cp ISRAEL). 


While the Roman Empire was becoming more and 
more imperialistic, within the Jewish nation was arising, 
7 through the play of new ideas, that spirit 

jae an of faction which was to rend it asunder 
“even in the face of a common foe (see 
SADDUCEES, SCRIBES AND PHARISEES; cp ISRAEL), 
See again on the history of the period MACCABEES, 
and JANN&Us. The disputes between Pharisees and 
Sadducees did not end with words; in the contest 
between the soldiers of Alexander and the Pharisees 
much blood was spilt. The struggle went on through- 
out the reign of Alexander, though towards the end 
he was able to subdue the Pharisees and their allies 
the Syrians; it continued during the reign of Salome 
Alexandra (78-69 B.c.), in which John Hyrcanus, one 
of Alexander's sons was content to act as high priest; 
and into the reign of Aristobulus (69-63 B.C.), 
Alexander's other son. It sapped the strength of the 
nation so that it was ready to fall an easy prey to a 
power that aimed at expansion. When the Romans, 
who for a time had been otherwise occupied, again 
turned their attention to the East, having been roused to 
action by the revolt of Mithridates, king of Pontus, in 
88 B.c., and when success had attended their arms in 
the very neighbourhood of this people that had wantonly 
reduced itself to a state of miserable weakness, it was 
natural and inevitable that the Roman Empire should 
be further extended. Another civil war in Palestine 
(66 B.c.) gave Pompey his opportunity. Hyrcanus, 
influenced by the schemer Antipater, had plotted to 
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overthrow Aristobulus. When, however, the Pharisees, 
assisted by the Nabateans, were besieging Aristobulus 
in the temple, Marcus Scaurus, one of Pompey’s 
lieutenants, appeared on the scene, put an end to the 
fight, and set Aristobulus on the throne for a time at 
least. The struggle between the two brothers soon 
broke out again. This time Aristobulus, having 
offended the Romans, was besieged by them in Jeru- 
salem. With the help of the Sadducees, and in spite 
of the Pharisees, he was able to hold out against the 
besiegers ; but in the end Pompey, attacking him on a 
Sabbath (63 B.C.}, broke through and inflicted severe 
punishment on the Jews, 

Judzea was then regarded as a conquered province. 
We may venture to say with Morrison that the new 
atrangements that resulted ‘were on the 


7 sec whole a blessing to the peoples of the 
conneculon: East, who were rescued from chaos and in- 
with Rome. 


stability, and enabled, after years of 
anarchy, to enjoy the fruits of peace’ (41). Graetz 
(Hist. 267) points out that ‘the Judean prisoners that 
had been dragged to Rome, were to become the nucleus 
of a community destined to carry on a new kind of 
warfare against long-established Roman institutions, 
ultimately to modify or partly to destroy them.’ 
Certainly the war between the new and old ideas was 
to go on uninterruptedly until some adjustment could 
be effected. Under the Herods, when the Jews were 
again in large measure allowed to govern themselves, 
the adoption of Hellenic culture was encouraged by the 
rulers to such an extent that the people revolted against 
it. The Jews determined to rid themselves of their 
half-Jewish rulers, At the request of the people them- 
selves they were at length put under the direct govern- 
ment of Rome, ‘ With the return of Judza to a Roman 
administration begins the prelude of the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Jewish people—perhaps the most 
shocking tragedy known to the history of the world’ 
(Cornill, Ast. of the People of Israel, 259). The 
tragedy was due to the refusal of a large section 
amongst the people, such as the Pharisees, the Zealots, 
and the Sicarii, to accept the inevitable—Roman rule 
and the spread of Graeco-Roman ideas. 

After Pompey’s conquest Jewish and Roman history are 
closely bound up together, and the details have been sufficiently 
dealt with in Israet, §§ 85-115, HEROv, PILATE, GOVERNMENT, 
JERUSALEM, SELEUCID#, TRADE, and other special articles. 

One of the problems of history is to discover the 
precise attitude adopted by the Romans towards 
4. Rome and arereren an the vie a sale So 

the Gospel. ristianity on the other. e know 

that important concessions were made to 
the Jews and that on the whole they enjoyed a large 
measure of religious liberty. Unfortunately, however, 
we are unable to treat the history of Josephus or the 
narratives of the NT as in all respects historically 
accurate, As to Josephus, ‘his persistent endeavour 
to make it apparent that his people were actually friends 
of the Romans, and in reality took up arms against 
them unwillingly, is a notable example of his colouring 
of the situation, and compels the acceptance of his 
assertions with some caution’ (Riggs, Ast. of Jewish 
People, 145; cp De Quincey, Works, 7131 f-). As to 
the Gospels, it is admitted that their present form is 
due to editorial redaction. Christianity was no sudden 
growth. It arose gradually, and only made its way by 
slow degrees. It represents the result of that inter- 
play of Eastern and Western ideas which began under 
the DISPERSION (g.v.}. Judaism, under the influence 
of Greek thought, had undergone during the disper- 
sion a striking change. Later, the transition from 
Greeco-Judaism to Christian Judaism, and from the 
ideas of Phila to those accredited to Jesus, was easy 
and natural. Even the stricter Judaism, itself, in the 
person of Hillel, helped to promote the new develop- 
ment. The process was accelerated by contact with 
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Rome. But the new movement at first met with no very 
great success. “Christian Judaism appealed neither to 
the Jew nor to the Gentile. The Jew refused to give 
up his characteristic rites; the Gentile would not 
submit to purely oriental institutions. Christian 
Judaism was obliged to throw off more of its oriental 
trappings. Hence arose the purely Christian movement. 
This form of Christianity was probably represented by 
the primitive gospel. But the evolutionary process was 
still at work, The struggle of ideas was now going on 
with renewed vigour. The Roman empire had become 
a world-empire; everything was tending towards a 
world-religion. ‘Christianity’ had long been jin the 
air, or in other words, ‘the fulness of time had come.' 

This is admitted on all hands. ‘If the Empire was the 
greatest of hindrances to the gospel, it was also the greatest of 
helps... Thesingle fact that the Empire was universal went 
far to complete the fulness of time for Christ’s coming. Rome 
put a stop to the wars of nations and the great sales of slaves 
resulting from them, to the civil strife of cities and their 
murderous revolutions. Henceforth they were glad to live 
quietly beneath the shelter of the Roman peace. Intercourse 
and trade (witness the migratory Jews) were easier and freer 
than ever since in Europe till quite recently... This was 
her [Rome's] work in history—to be the link between the 
ancient and the modern—between the heathen city states of 
the ancient world and the Christian nations of the modern’ (H. 
M. Gwatkin, ‘Roman Empire’ in Hastings BD). Cp Ramsay, 
Church in the Roman Empire, chap. 9, § 63 also Seeley, 
Ecce Homo, 13 J. H. Muirhead in The A766. Journ. 1153 
[Oct. 1902}, a criticism of Kidd's Principles of W. Civilisation ; 
J. M. Robertson, A Short Hist. of Christianity (1902). 


Writing of the state of the world towards the end of 
the first century, Renan shows (see the references in his 
notes) that ‘expanded ideas of universal brotherhood 
and a sympathy with humanity at large, derived for the 
most part from the Stoic philosophy, were the result of 
the broader system of authority and the less confined 
education which had now assumed control. Men 
dreamed of a new era and of new worlds. . . Maxims 
of common humanity became current, and the Stoics 
earnestly taught the abstract notions of equaliry and 
the rights of men. . . Love for the poor, sympathy 
for all, and charity, became virtues.’ But at the same 
time, as often happens during a period of transition, 
‘on the whole, the middle of the first century is one of 
the worst epochs of ancient history.’ Philosophers, 
however, were doing much to bring about a reforma- 
tion, and ‘there was as much grandeur in the struggle 
of philosophy in the first century as in that of 
Christianity’ (The Apostles, ch. 17). But it was not 
merely a struggle of two independent forces against a 
common foe. A struggle of ideas was going on within 
and between the two reforming agencies, and between 
both and the popular Roman religion. The conflict 
resulted in the victory of neither one nor the other, but 
in a compromise, in the evolution of a religion adapted 
and adaptable to its surroundings—in other words ina 
paganised Christianity. 

The primitive gospels seem to have been edited and 
amplified in view of this development. We have in 
our present gospels, apart from the 
fact that there are doubtless ‘ gospels" 
(Gnostic, Ebionitic, and even Essenic} 
within the gospels, on the whole not a picture of what 
really took place at the rise of the Christian movement, 
but a representation coloured and suggested by the 
ideas of a later age. Although therefore they may 
contain much correct information as to Roman ad- 
ministration in Palestine, we can hardly trust them 
as ta the general conduct of the Romans. To take 
an instance, the Gospels suggest that the Romans 
were interested in the new movement from the start, 
but that the ruling Jews were almost persistently hostile 
to it (espec. Lk. [cp also Acts]; cp Ramsay, Wes 
Christ born at Bethi.? 67 f-). But the movement was 
not such as to appeal to the Roman mind in the first 
instance, and the name of its founder ‘appears only in 
profane authors of a hundred years later, and then in 


5. Romans in 
the Gospels. 
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an indirect manner .. .’ (Renan, Zzfe of Jesus, ch. 28). 
Writings, such as the Gospels and the Acts, written in 
the interest, or to explain the rise, of a religious move- 
ment, are especially liable to be influenced by bias or 
tendency, so that there is every reason to treat them 
with caution and critically to examine their statements 
before regarding them as strictly historical. In par- 
ticular, the accounts of the betrayal, trial, and execution 
of the hero, whether we consider the part played by 
the Jews or by the Romans, are very difficult to under- 
stand, We might naturally suppose that Jesus would 
have been treated by the Romans as a political offender, 
Deliverers kept coming forward, we may be sure, in 
answer ta the Jewish expectations. The Romans would 
hardly have been likely to discriminate between the new 
Messiah and other agitators. Each and all would be 
regarded equally as politically dangerous; the career 
of each and all would be abruptly terminated as soon 
as the outskirts of the cities were abandoned and an 
attempt was made to openly preach ‘a new kingdom’ 
in the market-place. We have examples later of the 
treatment which these prophets received. 

For instance, to quote Cornill's graphic description (fist. 260), 
a certain Theudas . . . had summoned the people to the 
Jordan where at his command the miracle of Joshua was to be 
repeated. Fadus sent thither a company of cavalry, who 
simply cut the people Jown and brought the head of Theudas 
to Jerusalem." See Tueupas, 

It is difficult to believe that the Romans behaved as 
they are reported to have done at an earlier date, even 
when it is admitted that the circumstances at the time 
were rather different. It has been handed down again 
that the Jews themselves, or a section of them, actually 
anticipated Roman action, that they betrayed the 
author of the new movenient to the Romans and were 
themselves allowed to play a chief part in carrying out 
his death-sentence. Lut this representation of the 
Jewish attitude, as well as that of the Roman pro- 
cedure, looks very much like a late attempt to take the 
blame as far as possible off the shoulders of the 
Romans and lay it on the Jews. The pagan-Christian 
movement, and the widening gap between Jews and 
Christians, would give rise to a tendency to say as little 
as possible in disparagement of the Romans, and as 
much as possible to bring odium on the Jews; to 
adapt the teaching more and more to the mind of the 
Roman, to make it diverge more and more from the 
doctrines and practices of the Jews. 


Cp Gospets. On the representation of Roman administration 
given in Acts, see Acts. For other details see the special 
articles on the Roman places, governors, etc., mentioned in 
NT, See also Curistian (NAME OF), GOVERNMENT, RoME 
(CuHuRCH OF), Romans, PauL, PiLate, Procurator, Pro- 
VINCE, QUIRINIUS. ML ALC, 


ROPE. For Adel, ‘dbeth, and nikpah, see CORD, 
and for ‘agmén, Job 412 [4026] RV, AV ‘hook,’ see 
Rusu, 2, and cp FIsH, § 5, 0. i, col. 1529. 


ROSE. x. (ndyan; aNGoc, Cant.2:; KPINON, 
Is. 351+) is now usually taken, as in RV™£-, to be the 
autumn crocus, Colchicum autumnale, L., or some 
kindred species. The Heb. word, #dbassélech, is closely 
akin to Syr. Aamsallaythad, the meaning of which is well 
assured (Low, 174). 


The rendering ‘rose,’ found in Kimhi and other Jewish writers, 
seems to rest on mere conjecture; ‘lily’ stands in @, Vg., Tg. 
(but only once in each), whilst ‘narcissus' is in Tg. on Cant., 
and is upheld by Celsius (1 489 4%) and others. Delitzsch (Prod. 
82 #) compares Ass. fadasil/atu, ‘reed,’ and argues for the 
word being a general name (cp @ and Vg. of Cant. 21) fora 
flower-stalk or a flowering plant. As Nildeke (2DMG 40 730) 
and Halévy (A Z/ 14149) urge, however, the mame must be 
specific {at all events in Cant.21): and the Aramaic word 

rovides a satisfactory parallel, though, of course, this argument 
is not decisive against an Assyrian connection.l Various species 


1 [The Ass. comparison is accepted by Che. (Prog. Zs.(3), on 
‘Is,' 4¢.) after discussion ; it is pointed out that the same plant- 
name often has a different reference in different countries, See 
also Ges. (13) s.v., who recognises the connection.] 
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of colchicum found in Palestine are enumerated by Tristram 
(FFP 425). 

2. The pd8ov is referred to in Wisd. 28 (oreyibueba 
pbdwy xadvéew), Ecclus. 2414 [18] 8913 (17}, and 508 (y33 
‘psya ; see Schechter and Taylor), What is commonly 
called the ‘ Rose of Jericho,’ the dzastatica hieruntica, 
is certainly not meant by Ben Sira, when he speaks of 
the ‘rose-plants in Jericho.’ In all these passages he 
apparently means the rhododendron (Tristram, VHA 
477; ep Schick, PEFOQ, 1900, pp. 63-65). In 3 Macc. 
717, ProLemals [g.v.] is called podadédpor [V}, or pobo- 
povoy [A}. The roses of Egypt are celebrated by the 
Roman poet Martial. 

Gratz even finds the Hebrew, or more strictly, New Hebrew 
word for roses in a passage of Canticles (4.13, ovr for g-17))- 
This may be right (see col. 693}; but cp Budde, ad doc, On 
sm, ‘rose,’ in Mishna, and its Syr. and Ar. cognates, see Liw, 
Aram, Pflanzennanien, 1317. N. M. 


ROSH (UN1; pwc [BAQ]}, according to most, is 
the name of a people in Asia Minor, which, like Meshech 
and Tubal (confidently identified with the Moschi and 
the Tibareni}, belonged to the empire of Goc [¢.v.] 
(Ezek. 882. 391). It is very strange, however, that 
all the names of peoples in Ezek. 381-6, except Rosh 
and Paras (v.5), should occur in the Table of Nations 
in Gen. 10, and, from the conjunction of Tiras with 
Meshech and Tubai in Gen. 102, von Hammer long ago 
plausibly conjectured the identity of Tiras and Rosh. 
It is noteworthy that in Judith 223 the ‘sons of RassEs* 
(g.v., and cp TiRAs) are mentioned directly after Put 
and: Lud, and it is natural to identify, first, Rasses with 
Rosh, and then, on the ground of the phenomena of the 
Lat. MSS.,? Rasses with Tiras. This would produce 
the reading ‘ prince of Tiras.'? 

This is decidedly better than explaining wx4‘s, ‘ chief 
prince (of Meshech, ete.},' as RV™s- and Smend (after 
Tg., Aq., Jer.} But the whole of the prophecy of 
Gog appears to need reconsideration (see PROPHET, 
§ 27). If it is true that the prophet foretells a great N. 
Arabian invasion, we must suppose that exs, like oynand 
ewan, is a corruption of ASSur (mix), the name of one 
of the peoples in N. Arabia bordering on the old Judahite 
territory. Cp ‘TARSHISH, TIRAS. 

Winckler would omit x*y) as a gloss on gixd (‘chief’); but 


this is tao superficial a correction. xy) is specially one of 
Ezek.'s words (cp Prince, 2). TK. 


ROSH (vs + pwo[ADL]}), a Benjamite family name 
(Gen. 4621). In the corresponding list in Nu. 2638 / 
for Ehi Rosh Muppim we find Ahiram Shephupham, 
and the three names probably grew out of the two either 
by a simple transposition of the letters 47 and Sk {cp 
C. J. Ball, SBO7}, or in some such way as that explained. 
by Gray (APN 35). 

The MT in Gen., indeed, requires Rosh to make up its ten 
‘sons’ of Benjamin (z.¢., fourteen ‘sons’ of Rachel; wv. 22); but 
GAL, although naming ten, preserves the original summation 
nine (#.¢., eighteen ‘sons’ of Rachel). 8 is lacking at this 
point ; but @D sees the discrepancy and, since it retains Rosh, 
changes the eighteen to nineteen. 


ROSIN. 1. S, sori, Ezek. 2717 AV™8- 
§ 1. 
2, védba; Song of Three Children, 23 (Dan. ® 346) AV, 
RV Naputua. 

RUBY. 


1. Biblical 
references, 


See BALM, 


In EV ‘rubies‘ represent péeninim, DDB, 
six times (Job2818 Lam. 47 Prov. 315 
81x 2x5 3110); in Lamentations RVE- 
has ‘corals’; in Job it has ‘red coral’ 
and ‘ pearls,’ 


1 Vet, Lat. reads Thiras ef Rasis, with which Pesh. must 
originally have agreed: Thivas and Nasis represent different 
readings of the same word. 

2 orn NY}, instead of x5 ‘1; 'n, as Herz has remarked, 
might easily fall out after xy. Toy (Ezek. SBOT) has also 
combined the names Rosh and Tiras. The above was written, 
however, before the appearance of his work. 
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The renderings of & vary and (sometimes at least) manifestly 
represent another text (in Job, xai EAxvcoy godiay tnép Ta 


éodrara [BXC, éowra, A]; Lam., dép Ai@ous; Prov. 315 81x 
8lxio, Aifwy woAdvTeAwy; Prov. 2015, wanting?); Vg. has a 
different rendering in each case (Joh, trakitur autem sapientia 
de occultis; Lam., ebore antigua; Prov. 315, cunctis optbus ; 
811, cunctis pretiosissimis ; 2015, multitude gemmarunt ; 3110, 
ae ultimis jintbus). 

2. In Is. 5412 (xptoradXos), Ezek. 27 16 (yopxop [BQ], 
xepxopus [A]} RV has ‘rubies,’ but AV ‘agate’ and 
AV™g. [Ezek.] ‘chrysoprase,’ for 3373, kadkéd. See 
AGATE, CHRYSOPRASE, 

3. In Ex. 2817 Ezek. 2813 RV™* has ‘ruby’ for 
oyk, ‘idem, 

The question whether rubies are referred to in the 
OT may at first sight appear rather complicated. It is 

‘ notso, however, in reality. The claims 
2. eee. of ‘rubies' as a rendering of péninim 
mone have long since passed into abeyance ; 
the revisers of AV, it is clear, only acquiesce in certain 
cases in AV's rendering ‘rubies’ from a feeling of un- 
certainty as to the absolute correctness of the marginal 
renderings which they propose. On the correctness of 
their renderings we may refer to CORAL, PEARL, and 
with regard to Lam. 47 (where the strange statement, 
‘they were more ruddy in body than rubies,’ is ventured 
upon in EV) to LAMENTATIONS [Book], § 5, SAPPHIRE. 
If the precious stone called ‘dédem is really from 
Jo, ‘to be red,’ and not rather from the name of 
Edom,! it is most plausible to identify it with the 
carnelian (see SARDIUS). We have, therefore, only 
the passages Is. 4:2 Ezek. 2716 to deal with. Here 
the greatest weight is due to Prof. Ridgeway’s remark 
{CARBUNCLE, col. 702), that there is no proof that the 
ruby, which is found only in Ceylon and in Burmah,? 
was known to the Hebrews any more than it was to the 
Greeks till after the time of Theophrastus. If the ndphek 
is the mafkat-stone of the Egyptians (see CARBUNCLE, 
end), the £adééd might conceivably be the garnet ; on 
the possible root-meaning (to emit fire, as a fire-stick), 
see Ges.-Bu. and BDB. We must not, however, ignore 
the possibility (see CHALCEDONY, 1, end) that the true 
reading of the word is, not 1945, but ran {r for d). 
Both for the stone called ‘édem and for that called (as 
we now assume) 4243, the name of a country may be 
surmised as the origin—viz., in the case of 'ddem, 
Edom, and in that of 4353, Jerahmeel (such corruptions 
of this name turn out to be common) ;% the stones 
so designated may in fact have reached the Hebrews 
from N. Arabia, and so have been called respectively 
the Edomite and the Jerahmeelite stone. Cp SARDIUS, 
Topaz. 

The true or Oriental ruby is a red variety of corundum or 
native alumina of great rarity and value, and to be distinguished 
from the spinel (an aluminate of magnesium), which is of much 
less estimation as a gem stone. The phraseology of ancient 
writers was even more confused than that now current, for they 
appear to have classed together under a common name, such as 
the caréunculus of Pliny or the dvé of Greek writers, not 
only (perhaps) our two kinds of ruby, but also garnets and 
other inferior stones of a fiery colour. See further STONES 
[Precsous]. T. KC, 


RUDIMENTS (ctoryeta), Col. 2820 EV, RV™- 
ELEMENTS (¢.v. }. 


RUE (mHranon [Ti. WH]) is once mentioned {Lk. 
1142t) as a small garden herb; in the parallel passage 
Mt. 2323 anise and cummin are mentioned instead. 

According to Tristram (VHB 478) Ruta graveolens is at this 
day cultivated in Palestine, whilst Ruta dracteosa is a common 
wild plant. Cp Léw, no. 317. 

RUFUS (poydoc [Ti. WH]) occurs several times in 
Old-Christian literature. 

1. Mk. 15z2x, as the son of SIMON OF CYRENE and 
the brother of ALEXANDER (gg.v.). In the Apocryphal 


1 See TARSHISH (Stone], § 3. 

3 Cp ‘The Ruby Mines in Upper Burmah,’ Cornhill Maga- 
sine, Dec. rgor. 

3 Cp, for instance, *Calcol,’ 1 K.43x (5 11]. 
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Acts of Peter and Andrew, and .of others, Alexander 
and Rufus are mentioned as disciples of Andrew, who 
were his companions in the country of the barbarians ; 


- cpR. A. Lipsius, Apokr, Ap. -gesch. 1533 f. 617 621 5 377 








79 83, E. 94 96. 

2. Rom. 1613, as a Roman Christian, well known to 
Paul and to the Christians in Rome as being ‘the elect 
{or the chosen) in the Lord.” We do not know the 
force of this expression. Weizsacker thinks that it 
hints at some special circumstances connected with his 
conversion. B, Weiss, Sanday-Headlam interpret : 
‘eminent as a Christian.” In any case it will be an 
epitheton ornans to celebrate the friend of Paul, the 
supposed author, who goes on to salute ‘his mother 
and mine,’ as if the Roman wife had once kindly treated 
him, who had not yet been in Rome. The list of greet- 
ings in Rom. 16 is not historical; the names and the 
additions are fanciful; cp ROMANS(EPISTLE). Accord- 
ing to Epiphanius this Rufus was reckoned among the 
seventy ‘others’ (apostles), Lk.10r. A Spanish local 
tradition makes him the first bishop of Tortosa, conse- 
crated by Paul. Another tells us that he was conse- 
crated bishop of the Egyptian Thebes by Peter. His 
birthday is said to have been the 8th or the rgth April ; 
cp Lipsius, 2222 227, E 242. 

3. Polycarp, PA. 91; cp Eus. AZ#iii. 3613, as a 
companion of the martyrs Ignatius and Zosimus, com- 
memorated every year on 18th Dec. at Philippi, accord- 
ing to Martyrol. Rom. 

It is difficult to say whether these three, or any two 
of them, originally indicate the same person. 

WwW. C. v. M, 


RUG (N31), Judg. 418 RVt; see col, 509, n. 4. 
RUHAMAH. 


RULE (1), Is. 4413 AV, RV Line (g.v. 2). 
HANDICRAFTS, § 2. 


See Lo-RUHAMAH. 


Cp 


RULER. On the wide use of general terms of this. 
nature, cp what has been said under the headings. 
CAPTAIN, GOVERNOR, OFFICER. 

The different Hebrew and Greek terms thus rendered 
are as follows :-— 


1. ségan, see DEPUTY, 1. 
ee sar, see PRince, 3, and cp Army, § 4, GOVERNMENT, §2r, 

ING. 

3. nagid, see PRINCE, 1. 

4. magén, Hos. 4 18, lit. SHIELD [g.v.]—the text is not certain. 

. mosel (a ‘ruler’ in the general sense, Gen. 458 Prov. 67 

M2. 52 [1]), see GovERNOR, 11. 

6. Sailit, see GOVERNOR, 9. 

7. apxcovveywyos, Mk, 5 22, see SYNAGOGUE, § 9. 

8. apxtrpixaAtvos, Jn. 28 7, see MEAL, § 11. 

g. woderdpyys, Acts1768 (ruler of the city), see THEs- 
SALONICA. 

10. érapxos, 2Macc.427 AV (RV ‘governor’}, see Sos- 
TRATUS, and 

11. a&pxwv, the most widely-used of all terms both in LXX and 
NT, applied, ¢.g., to rulers of nations (Mt. 2025), magistrates 
and judges (Lk. 1258 Rom. 133), officers and members of the 
Sanhedrin (Mt. 918 23 Lk. 841 2313 35 Jn.31); to Jesus the 
‘ruler’ of the kings of the earth (Rev.15), and to Satan the 
* prince’ (so EV) of devils (Mt. 9 34). 


RUMAH (D1), the birthplace of Zebidah or 


Zebudah, Jehoiakim’s mother (2 K. 2336 [ex] Kkpoyma 
[B], [ex] p. [A], lex]AoBenna [L]; Jos. .dzé. x. 52, 
eZ aBoymac 7¢., ApOyMAC), has been thought {see 
HWeB) to be the poyma of Eusebius (OS®) 288 x0, 
POYMA H Kal apla. in his time called pemdic), 
with which he identifies Arimathza, unless |! 2 Ch, 365 
(4 not MT) be correct in giving Ramah for Rumah 
(so Pesh. in2K.). It is the modern Aaxtieh in the 
plain N. of Diospolis (Lydda}. There were, however, 
several places called Rumah. Another is referred to 
in the Talmud as Ruma and once as Aruma (Neub. 
Géog. du Taim, 203); this seems to be the Galilean 


1 See above, col. 297, n. 2. 
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Ruma of Josephus (/ iii.721), which may be the 
mod. Riimeh, on the S. edge of the plain of Battauf, 
about 6 m, N. of Nazareth. 

Arumad (g.z.] in Judg.94ris at first sight excluded by its 
northern situation, Probably, however, the original story spoke 
of Abimelech as king of Cusham in the Negeb (see SHECHEM). 
If so, it is plausible to identify Arumah with the Rumah of 
2K., because of the matrimonia! connections between the kings 
of Judah and the Negeb. Like ‘Ramah’ (which, indeed, Pesh. 
reads in2 K. and @BA in the supplement to 2 Ch. 6 5), ‘Rumah’ 
and ‘Arumah’ probably come from ‘ Jerahmeel’; the place so 
designated was of Jerahmeelite origin. TK. 


RUNNERS (D'y'). 
§ 4 (col. 3x4). 


RUSH, RUSHES. 1. NID3, gome’ (Ex. 23 [Syro- 
hex., Ald., 15 Tratrypoc; so Aq.! Sym., & om.], Job 
811 [trattypoc], Is. 182feticToAac BYBAINAC], 357? 
[eAoc]t} is almost certainly the papyrus (cp @ Ex. 
[?], Job}, the Hebrew name being derived from 
Coptic Zam. This plant (Cyperus Papyrus, L.), which 
was a characteristic growth along the Nile banks in 
ancient Egypt,’ and still occurs in several localities in 
Palestine, rises to a height of about six feet, with a 
triangular tapering stem; see PAPYRI, § 1. Its stem 
supplied material for the making of boats, sails, mats, 
cloth, cords, and, above all, writing material. Jn 
particular, its use for the construction of light Nile 
boats is mentioned by Theophrastus, Pliny, and other 
ancient writers (cp Ecypt, § 8, end), and explains the 
references in Ex, 23 Is. 182, and probably also Job 926 
(see RV"g-, but cp REEDS, OsPRAY). 

2. TDM, ’agmon (Is. 914 [13] 19154 585 (xptxos), Job 
412 [4026, xp.] 41205{r2]}) is a word for ‘ marsh reed,’ 
derived from *dgam, px, a ‘marsh’ or ‘pool’ (Barth, 
NB 341), and very probably to be identified with Arundo 
Donax, L. {ep Tristram, VHB 436). In Is. 914 [13] 
1915 the ’agmon or ‘reed’ is contrasted with the £aspch 
{npp) or ‘palm-branch," the latter indicating those in 
high position and the former the humbler classes in the 
state—so @ (below, n. 4). In Is.585 among the 
spurious tokens of pretended piety is mentioned that 
of bowing the head as the head of the reed is bent by 
the flow of the stream in which it grows; cp 1K. 1415 
Mt. 117. 

In Job 41 2 [40 26] the name is transferred to the rope or cord 
(see RY) of reed used to noose the crocodile; and in Job4120 
[12] the hot vaporous breath of this animal is compared to the 


steam of ‘a seething pot’ and (see RV) the smoke of (burning) 
rushes.’ (In both passages the text is doubtful. On Job4l2 


see Fisn, § 5, and n. x, where O13, ‘ring’ is proposed as an 
emendation, and on Job4120 see Budde, who (with Bi., Du., 
Beer) reads Dak}, ‘and boiling.’} N. M.—W. T. T.-D,. 


BUST. 1. ANON, Zel’Gh: 0c, in Ezek. 24630 f, 


of ‘the bloody city, that caldron full of rust [AV ‘scum ] where- 
from the rust is not yet gone. 

2. Bowors, in Mt. 619% of ‘moth and rust’ (ays cal Bpa@ors) 
which consume ‘treasure.’ 

3. ids, in Jas. 53, spoken of rusting gold and silver, 


RUTH (N17. poye, haxs), a Moabitish woman, 
the heroine of the Book of Ruth. Through her marriage 
with Mahlon, and subsequent marriage-at-law with 
Boaz (in the name of Mahlon), she became an ancestor 
of David, who, according to our present text, was a 
native of Bethlehem in Judah. Ruth's noble unselfish- 
ness was thus rewarded (cp Ruth2:z2}. Her sister, 


See CHaRIoT, § 10; ARMY, 


1 Aq. gives manvpesy for mo, Ex.25; Vg. papyrion. 

2 AV has ‘bulrushes’ in Ex.23 (RVmg. ‘papyrus’), Is. 182 
(RY papyrus"), ‘rush’ in Job811 (RVmg. ‘papyrus’), and 

rushes’ in Is. 35 7. 

3 It is said to be now extinct in Egypt—thus Boissier (77. Or. 
5375) ‘olim in Egypto, ubi destructus nunc esse videtur.’ 
Tristram: ‘no longer found in Africa, excepting in marshes of 
the White Nile in Nubia, 7° N. latitude’ (VHB $33) 

4 In both cases @ paraphrases, wéyav cai yixpow and apxhy 
Kal TEAOS. 

5 & dvOpdxwy (o'bn3). 
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whose impulse to follow Naomi to her home in Judah 
was less effectual than Ruth's, was named Orpah, a 
name which suggests the meaning ' obstinacy.” Hence, 
following Pesh., it is usual (cp Geiger, Urschr. 50) to 
explain Ruth as a contraction of Ré‘ath, z.e., ‘the 
companion,’ ‘one who lovingly attaches herself.’ See, 
however, for other explanations, RUTH [Book], § 5. 
The account of her levirate-marriage with Boaz is 
given with archzeological fulness as an obsolete custom. 
Cp SHOES {e). 

[By old Hebrew law, as by the old Jaw of Arabia, a wife who 
had been brought into her husband’s house by contract and pay- 
ment of a price to her father was not set free by the death of her 
husband to marry again at will. The right to her hand lay with 
the nearest heir of the dead. Originally we must suppose, 
among the Hebrews as among the Arabs, this law was all to the 
disadvantage of the widow, whose hand was simply part of the 
dead man's estate; but, while this remained so in Arabia to the 
time of Mohammed, among the Hebrews the law early took 
quite an opposite turn; the widow of a man who died childless 
was held to have a right to have a son begotten on her by the 
next kinsman, and this son was regarded as the son of the dead 
and succeeded to his inheritance so that his name might not be 
cut off from Israel. The duty of raising up a son to the dead 
lay upon his brother, and in Dt. 255 is restricted to the case 
when brothers live together. In old times, as appears from 
Gen. 38, this was not so, and the law as put in the book of Ruth 
appears to be that the nearest kinsman of the dead in general 
had a right to ‘redeem for himself’ the dead man’s estate, but 
at the same time was bound to marry the widow. The son of 
this marriage was reckoned as the dead man’s son and succeeded 
to his property, so that the ‘redeemer’ had only a temporary 
usufruct in it. Naomi was too old to be married in this way, 
but she had certain rights over her husband's estate which the 
next kinsman had to buy up before he could enter on the 
property. And this he was willing to do, but he was not willing 
also to marry Ruth, and beget on her a son who would take the 
name and estate of the dead and leave him out of pocket, He 
therefore withdraws and Boaz comes in his place. ‘That this is 
the sense of the transaction is clear; there is, however, a little 
obscurity in 45, where (see Vg., Pesh.) one letter has fallen out 
and we must (with Cappellus, Geiger, Bertheau, etc.) read 
nYvnK D2, and translate ‘What day thou buyest the field from 
Naomi thou must also buy Ruth,’ etc. Cp vw. 9 A—Ww. B.S] 


The notice in Ruth 47 has caused some difficulty. 
Kalisch (Bzble Studies, 1 [1877] 6x} actually suggests 
that oynh (EV ‘in former time’) may perhaps mean 
‘from olden times.’ Driver (/ntr. 455), who ap- 
parently finds 47 and 418-22 the only passages which 
may indicate a late date, thinks that, while 418-22 
‘forms no integral part of the book,’ 47 ‘has every 
appearance of being an explanatory gloss,’ and com- 
pares the admitted gloss in 1 S.99, which begins with 
bewaosns. This is a perfectly legitimate view, 
though it entails an alteration of the text inv. 8 But 
we may ask this question: Supposing that the custom 
referred to in 47 had become antiquated, was not such 
an explanatory notice called for? T.K.C. 


RUTH, BOOK OF. The story of RutH (g.z.} forms 
one of the OT Hagiographa, usually reckoned as the 
far second of the five Megilloth or Festal 
peaiten’ Rolls. This position corresponds to the 
Jewish practice of reading the book at 

the Feast of Pentecost ; Spanish MSS, however, place 
Ruth at the head of the Megilloth (see CANTICLES) ; 
and the Talmud, in a well-known passage of Baba 
Bathra (146), gives it the first place among all the 
Hagiographa. On the other hand, @ and the Vul- 
gate make Ruth follow Judges. It has sometimes been 
held (e.¢., by Ewald, Hist. 1156; Bertheau, Richter u. 
Ruth,A 292} that this was its original place in the 
Hebrew Bible also, or rather that Ruth was originally 
reckoned as an appendix to Judges, since it is only by 
doing this, and also by reckoning Lamentations to 
Jeremiah, that all the books of the Hebrew canon can 
be reduced to twenty-two, the number assigned by 
Josephus and other ancient authorities. It has been 
shown elsewhere (CANON, §§ 11-14), however, that the 
argument for the superior antiquity of this way of 
reckoning breaks down on closer examination, and, 
whilst it was very natural that a later rearrangement 
should transfer Ruth from the Hagiographa to the 
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historical books, and place it between Judges and j 
Samuel, no motive cant be suggested for the opposite 
change. That the book of Ruth did not originally 
form part of the series of ‘Former Prophets‘ (Judges- 
Kings) is further probable from the fact that it is quite 
untouched by the process of ‘ prophetic’ or Deuterono- 
mistic editing, which gave that series its present shape ; 
ata time soon after the fall of the kingdom of Judah ; 
the narrative has no affinity with the point of view which 
jooks on the whole history of Israel as a series of ex- 
amples of divine justice and mercy in the successive 
rebellions and repentances of the people of God, But 
if the book had been known at the time when the 
history from Judges to Kings was edited, it could 
hardly have been excluded from the collection; the 
ancestry of David was of greater interest than that of 
Saul, which is given in 1S. 9x, whereas the old history 
names no ancestor of David beyond his father 
Jesse. 

As to the date. A very early period is clearly impos- 
sible. The book does not offer itself as a document 

2. Date written soon after the period to which it 

: * refers; it presents itself as dealing with 
times far back, and takes obvious delight in depicting 
details of antique life and obsolete usages (on Ruth 
41-12, see RUTH); it views the rude and stormy 
period before the institution of the kingship thraugh 
the softening atmosphere of time, which imparts to 
the scene a gentle sweetness very different from the 
harsher colours of the old narratives of the book of 
Judges. [We cannot therefore very well say with Dr. 
C. H. H. Wright (/ztrod. 126) that the book ‘must 
have been written after the time of David, and long 
prior to the Exile."] Indeed, the interest taken in 
the pedigree of David points to a time when ‘ David" 
had become a symbol for the long-past idealage. In 
the language, too, as we shail see presently (see § 3), 
there is a good deal that makes for and nothing that 
makes against a date subsequent to the captivity, and 
the very designation of a period of Hebrew history 
as ‘the days when the judges judged’ (Ruth1x) is 
based on the Deuteronomistic additions to the book of 
Judges (216 f), and does not occur till the period of 
the Exile. 

An inferior limit for the date of the book cannot 
be assigned with precision. Kuenen formerly argued 
(Ond, 1 [1861] 212 214) that, as the author seems 
to take no offence at the marriage of Israelites with 
Moabite women, he must have lived before the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezra Neh.13); but the 
same argument would prove that the Book of Esther 
was written before Ezra, and indeed, as Wellhausen 
(Bleek's Hind.t%, 205} points out, the singular Talmudic 
statements respecting the descent of eminent Jewish 
teachers from supposed heathen proselytes of antiquity 
(Sisera, Sennacherib, Nebuchadrezzar, Haman—see 
RAHAB) appear to imply a theory very similar to 
that of the Book of Ruth, which nevertheless had 
no polemical bearing on the practical exclusiveness of 
the prevalent custom. We cannot therefore assert 
that the Book of Ruth was not written later than 
about 444 B.C. 

At the same time it must be admitted that the story 
of Ruth was written before the living impulses of Jewish 
literature had been choked by the growing influence of 
legalism. As Ewald remarks, ‘ we have here a narrator 
of a perfectly individual character,’ who, ‘ without 
anxiously concealing by his language all traces of the 
later age in which he wrote, had obviously read himself 
into the spirit of the ancient works both of history and 
of poetry, and thus produces a very striking imitation 
of the older work on the kings’ (Ast. l1sq4f.). The 
manner, however, in which he tells the story is equally 
remote from the legal pragmatism of Chronicles and 
from the prophetic pragmatism of the editor of the older 
histories. His work has therefore some advantage over 
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the histories just mentioned, an advantage, it is true, 
of which the Targum (see 15} endeavours to deprive 
it. By the tone of simple piety and graciousness which 
pervades it, and by its freedom from the pedantry of 
legal orthodoxy, the beok reminds us of the prologue to 
the colloquies of Job and the older poetical wisdom, 
Legalism, then, was still far from having triumphed in 
the field of literature when the story of Ruth was written ; 
even a superficial student cannot close his eyes to this 
important fact. 
The necessity of a somewhat late date will appear also 
from the following stylistic and linguistic considerations. 
. 4. That the style of the narrative Jacks the 
3. ees freshness and popularity which distinguish 
a the best sections of the Books of Samuel 
Must be apparent, and upon examining closely the 
linguistic details, we shall probably become convinced 
that a pre-exilic origin is impossible. The learned 
Benedictine Calmet (Dictionnaire historique et critique, 
1722, art. ‘Ruth’), indeed, following Bdéd Sathra, 
144, ascribes the composition to the author of the 
Books of Samuel, a view which he supports by re- 
ferring to the phrases, ‘ Yahwé do so to me and more 
also,’ Ruth 117 (cp 1S. 3:27, and ten other passages in 
Sam. and Kings}, ‘to uncover the ear,’ Ruth 44 (cp 1S. 
915, and six other passages in Sam.)}. For other points 
of contact between Ruth and Sam. and Kings, see 415 
and 1S.18 (jp 3); 11g and 1S.45 1K, 145 (cinm); 4x 
and 1.213 2K.68 (mbx ube); 23 and 1S. 69 2026 
(spn, ‘accident'), and the second fem. sing. imperf. 
in J, 2821 34x81 S, 114 (also Is. 4510 Jer. 3122). These 
coincidences, however, are outweighed, not only by the 
difference of style {in the more general sense) between 
Ruth and Sam., but also by certain forms and expressions 
found in Ruth but not found in Sam., some of which at 
least point distinctly to a post-exilic age. 

The following forms and idioms (to which add the second fem, 
sing. imperf. in p»-; see above) are post-classical and mostly post- 
exilic or exilic in _use—the second fem. sing. Ree in mr, 337% 
false in Jer. [often], Ezek. 16 Mic. 4x3 [hardly Micah’sf; 

NID for MD, Mara, 1 20(cp parallels in Ezek. 27 31 36 5 etc.}; 

12, ‘to shut up,’ 113 (Mishnic, Jewish Aram., Syriac, but cp 
Driver) ; 

op, ‘to confirm,’ 47 (also Ezek. 136 Esth. Ger 27 29 31 f Ps. 
119 28 106, and in [Aram.] Dan, 68); 

"zy, ‘to hope,’ 113 (Esth. 91 Ps. 119 166) ; 

AWN RBI, ‘to take a wife,’ 14 (Ezra9212 Neh. 1325 1Ch. 
23.22 etc., but not Judg. 21 23 [Budde]) ; 

}i12, ‘therefore,’ 113 (as in Aram. Dan. 26 ete.) ; cp Driver. 


It is also well worth noticing that the divine name or 
title “y (exilic and post-exilic in use) occurs in Ruth 
1207} (without 5x), as often in Job—Ewald rightly com- 
pares Job 27 2, and (against the view that Ruth is written 
in a pre-exilic N. Israelitish dialect) that the relative is 
always six, never ¢ (cp Kénig, Zin/, 286). 

According to Konig (Zi#/. 287), the book in its 
present form belongs, on linguistic grounds, to the 
period: of Jer., Ezek., and the Second Isaiah, whilst 
marks of the later Hebrew are wanting. Whatever 
may seem ‘to point to an earlier period (e.g., the use of 
the older form +x seven times, and of 4x only twice) 
this eminent linguistic critic regards as conscious archaiz- 
ing. It should be remarked, however, that portions of 
Jeremiah can be shown to be of very late date, and 
that the unity of the date of authorship for Is. 40-66 is 
doubted by an increasing number of scholars. K6nig's 
dating, then, is necessarily subject to revision, and so, 
still more, is that of Driver {/z¢rod.() 455), who em- 
barrasses himself with ihe theory that Canticles and 
Ruth (although included in the Hagiographa) may have 
been written in the N. kingdom, and preserve words 
current there dialectically. The book, in its present 


! The passage, as Ewald (A/s¢.1154) points out, is highly 
poetical. 
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form, must surely on linguistic grounds be regarded as 
a post-exilic work, and we shall see later that, even if 
it is to some extent based on an earlier folk-story, the 
skill of the artist has enabled him so to expand, to 
enrich, and to fuse his material that it is virtually ali 
his own work, and that a later editor has only touched 
the proper names and appended the genealogy. 

Wellhausen is of opinion that the most important sign 
of date is the genealogy of David {Ruth 418-22, cp 1 Ch. 

210-17), The names of the ancestors 
4. Genealogy. of David were known as far as Boaz, 
Then memory failed, and a leap was made in 1 Ch. 211 
Ruth 421 to Salma (in Ruth, Salmon), who, in x Ch. 
2sx, is called ‘the father of Bethlehem.’ But Salma 
belongs to the same group as Caleb, Abi. and Hur, 
and, ‘if anything is certain, it is this—that in the olden 
times the Calibbites dwelt in the S. and not in the N. 
of Judah, and that David in particular by his birth 
belonged, not to them, but to the older part of Israel, 
which gravitated in the opposite direction to Israel 
proper, and stood in the closest connection with Ben- 
jamin.’ Wellhausen adds that ‘of the other members 
of the genealogy Nahshon and Amminadab are princes 
of Judah in P, whilst Ram is the firstborn of Hezron 
(z Ch. 225), and by the meaning of his name (‘the high 
one’) is, like Abram, qualified to be the starting-point 
of the princely line.’ On the other hand, Sam. only 
knows of David's father Jesse. 

(The argument that Salma is a tribe foreign to old Judah, 
which was not ‘father’ of Bethlehem tiJl after the Exile, has 
been very generally admitted, and seemed to Robertson Smith 
in 1886 to decide the post-exilic origin of the genealogy. The 
present writer, however, cannot see his way to follow his prede- 
cessor in this particular; the genealogy is no doubt post-exilic, 
but is not proved to be so by Wellhausen’s criticism of the proper 
names, all of which appear really to refer to Jerahmeelite—7.e., 
N. Arabian—clans and localities.2_ But he heartily agcees with 
W. R. Smith that ‘the genealogy in 1 Ch. 210 # 15 quite in the 
manner of other genealogies in the same book.’] 

That the genealogy was borrowed from Chronicles and 
added to Ruth by a later hand seems certain, for the 
author of Ruth clearly recognises that ‘ Obed was legally 
the son of Mahlon, not of Boaz’ (4510). [Driver, too, 
remarks (/nérod.© 455) that the genealogy ‘may well 
have been added long after the book itself was written,’ 
and, like Kénig (287), leaves out of the linguistic data 
for the solution of the problem of age, f/éddth and 
Aolid, which are characteristic of P in the Pentateuch 
(cp GENFALOGIES i., § 1). Bertheau, Kuenen, and 
Budde adhere to the view that the closing section is an 
integral portion of the book. But surely], if the author 
had given a genealogy, he would have traced it through 
Mahlon. The existence, however, ot the genealogy 
suggests the possibility that two views of the descent of 
David were current, one of which traced him to Perez 
by Mahlon, and the other to the same Perez by Boaz. 

(We have arrived at this point without having been 
obliged to interfere with the traditional text. It is, how- 

ever, necessary to take that step if we would 
pat obtain a more complete comprehension of 
* the narrative and of its historical origin. 
That Ruth, as it now stands, is a post-exilic work is 
certain ; we must therefore examine the text in connec- 
tion with that of other not less certainly post-exilic 
works, in the study of which we have already reached 
results which, though in points of detail subject to 
revision, yet on the whole seem to throw considerable 
light on ancient editorial processes. We shall thus 
find reason to suspect that the personal and geo- 
graphical names in the Book of Ruth (11-417) were 
not altogether originally as they now stand. 
_ Bethlehem-judah, as in the strange stories appended to Judges, 
is a corruption or distortion of Beth-jerahmeel, the name of some 


place in the region called Ephrath in the south, possibly, but 
by no means probably, the same as the place known as Carmel. 





1 Bleek's Eive?.t8} 204 f, Prof. 227 (ET 217 fli cp De 
Gent. 16f. The passage in Einé.(4) is mostly reprinted in CH 
354-399. (8) 233-235. : 

e reckon the Negeb as the N, Arabian borderland. 
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‘Ephrath’ itself (like the ‘ Perath' of Jer. 144-7) is possibly a 
mutilated form of ZAKEPHATH [g.v.], and ‘Moab’ may be 
a substitute for ‘Missur’ (cp Moa, § 14), a region to the 
§. of the country called Sarephathite or Ephrathite. Hlimelech, 
Mahlon, and Chilion—the two latter of which have been so 


fatally misunderstood, as if they were symbolical names —are 


no doubt clan-names (or different forms of the same clan- 
name) derived from the great ethnic name, Jerahmecl. 
‘Orpah’ has probably arisen by ‘metathesis’ from ‘Ophrah’ 
Ruth (Re'uth, cp Pesh.) is probably the 
fem. of Re‘u (Gen. 1118 7), which is surely equivalent to 
Re‘uel ; now Re‘uel appears in Gen. 364 as a son of Esau, and 
his name is most probably a distortion of Jerahmeel, a name 
which in its various broken forms attached itself to different N. 
Arabian clans. Naomi (No‘omi) is doubtless connected with the 
clan-names Na‘ami, Na‘amani.! ‘Boaz’ (y3)is less transparent ; 
hence Stucken and Winckler do not hesitate to identify the 
original Boaz with a mythological figure. But the place of the 
bearer of this name in the genealogy, as well as in the story of 
Ruth, shows that he too must have a clan-name,? and remember- 
ing the ‘Ezbi’ (413) of 1 Ch. 1137, which corresponds to sag 
(MT) or rather ‘4x (cp @BA) in 2S, 2335—7.¢., to Sxnny, 
‘Jerahme'eli,, we may restore as the original name 34g, “Arab. 
424, ‘Obed,’ too, is probably by metathesis from I7Y, Arabia,3 

The statement of the narrator then, if the present 
writer's conjectures are sound, amounts to this—that a 
member of a Jerahmeelite clan who belonged to Beth- 
jerahmeel {in the Negeb) removed with his family, 
under the pressure of famine, into the land of Missur, 
and sojourned there for about ten years. This agrees 
with the original form of the story in Gen.1210 #7, 
according to which Abram (=‘ father of Jerahmeel’) 
removed from the same cause from the Jerahmeclite 
country to Missur or Misrim (see MizkAIM, § 26}. 

Another parallel story is that of the Shunammite woman who 
was warned by Elisha of the approach of a famine and went to 
the land of the ‘ Philistines ' (2 K. 81-3); the original story, the 

resent writer thinks (cp SHUNEM), represented her as a dweller 
in the Jerahmeelite Negeb (still in Israelitish occupation), and 
as going farther S. to the land of Sarephath (in a wide sense 
of the phrase). 

Nor was it only famine that drove dwellers in the 
Negeb to the neighbouring land of Missur. The original 
text of 1S. 223 f. seers to have represented David as 
placing his father and mother under the protection of 
the king of Missur at Sarephath (see MizPEH, 3), while 
he was himself a wanderer in the land of Jerahmeel, 
and there is, in the present writer’s opinion, hardly 
room for doubt that David lived in, or close to, the 
Jerahmeelite Negeb (see NEGER, § 3, and note 3), and 
had strong Jerahmeelite (and Misrite) affinities. The 
latter passage is specially important, because the osten- 
sible object of the writer of Ruth is to prove the descent 
of David from a noble-minded Misrite woman.‘ It 
was natural to represent that David's ancestor had al- 
ready set the example of taking refuge in Missur. 

We are not expressly told that ‘ Sarephath’—i.e., that 
portion of Missur which lay nearest to and included the 
city of Sarephath—-was the locality to which Elimelech 
and his family repaired. But the connection of Sare- 
phath with Moses, with the [evites, and apparently with 
the prophets, conjectured by the present writer (see 
MOsES, § 4; PROPHECY, § 6), makes it seem to him 
not improbable that the narrator had this place or 
district in his mind, and in 412 the kindly wish is ex- 
pressed that the house of Boaz might be like the house 
of ' Peres’ (from ‘ Sarephath’?) whom Tamar (= Jerah- 
meelith ?) bore 10 Judah. 


1 Many Benjamite clan-names appear to the present writer 
to be demonstrably of N. Arabian origin. 

2 Stucken’s connection of the name with astral mythology 
(Astralmythen, 205, note) will hardly stand examination, 

3 sis (Jesse), too, very possibly comes ultimately from Sryrog 
(shmaelite), a term which did not originally belong exclusively 
tonomads. The names of the ancestors of David in the gene- 
alogy are, as suggested above (§ 4), exclusively N. Arabian clan- 
names, 

4 Budde (Z4 7W 12 [1892] 44) thinks that the notice in 1S, 
223 does ef imply a sace-connection between David and the 
Moabite (/.e., Misrite) king or chieftain. David, he thinks, had 
to negotiate with the king, whereas if his grandmother had been 
a Moabite, this would have been unnecessary. But this is to 
press the words too strongly ; and indeed (assuming the tradi- 
tion to be historical) tact may have required that David should 
represent the desired protection as a favour. 
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The view here taken renders it probable that the story 
of Ruth as it now stands is not of very early post-exilic 
6. Origi origin. For the feeling of bitterness towards 

. Origim. the Misrites and their neighbours, on account 
of their long-continued oppression of Israel, apparently 
persisted till close on the Greek period, The date of 
the traditional elements, out of which, with imaginative 
freedom, the present story of Ruth may have been 
partly composed, is quite another point. As in the 
case of Job (see Jos [Book], § 4) and Jonah (see JONAH 
[Book], § 4 7) some of these elements may have been 
derived from mythology or folk-lore {cp Wi. AOF 
366 £). As Stucken points out, ‘Ruth corresponds 
exactly to Tamar; she obtains Boaz by taking him 
unawares (Ruth 3), as Tamar obtains Judah (Gen. 38). 
A dim consciousness of this connection shows itself in 
the fact that the pedigree of Boaz is traced to Perez.’ 
The original story of Ruth probably gave her two sons 
{corresponding to ihe two sons of Tamar}, only one 
of whom is recorded (simply out of interest in David) 
by the narrator. 

The ‘altogether peculiar’ character of Ruth among 
the historical and quasi-historical narratives has been 
pointed out by Ewald, who is ‘led to conclude that this 
story is only one taken from a larger series of similar 
pieces by the same author, and that through mere 
chance this is the only one preserved’ (M7st. 1155}. 
More definitely, Budde suggests (ZA TW12 43 F [1892]) 
that the story of Ruth may originally have formed part 
of the ‘ Midrash of the Book of the Kings’ referred to 
in 2 Ch. 2427. Insofar as this theory is based on the 
language of the genealogy in 418-22 (in connection with 
Wellhausen’s view that rt Ch. 2ro-17 is a later insertion), 
we must agree with Konig (£7/. 289, note) that it is 
unproven. At the same time, Ewald’s impression that 
the narrative of Ruth did not always stand alone seems 
natural. 

That one of the objects of Ruth was to explain the 
traditional descent of David from a Misrite woman, has 
7. Objects been mentioned already. It was true, said 

of Ruth. the writer, that his grandmother was a 

* Misrite; but what a noble woman she was! 

how obedient to those fundamental laws of morality 

which the true God values more than sacrifice! And 

so a second object naturally unveils itself—viz., to 

prepare the readers of the book to arrive at a more 

favourable opinion of the moral capacity of the Misrites 

than, owing to the cruel oppression of Israel by the 
Misrites, previous generations had been able to form. 

Many critics (e.g., besides Winckler and most com- 
mentators, Umbreit, S¢, Ar., 1834, pp. 308 ; Geiger, 
Urschr. 49 #7. ; and especially Kue. Red, of lsr. 2242 f., 
and. Ond.() 1523 527) hold that the narrator was one of 
those who protested against the rigour of Ezra in the 
matter of mixed marriages. It is not clear, however, 
that any such protest would have been detected by a 
Jewish reader of the book. The great point with the 
narrator is not the marriage of Mahlon but the next-of- 
kin matriage of Boaz. It cannot be shown that, when 
married to Mahlon, Ruth became in the full sense a 
worshipper of Yahwé. It is much more probable that 
the statement of Mahlon’s marriage to a Misrite woman 
is simply a proof that the writer was a good historical 
scene painter. Like the Chronicler, he knows that in 
early times there was a great mixture of clans, and that 

1 Astraimythen, 110, note. We may add that we take 
‘Tamar’ and ‘Ruth’ to be ultimately corruptions of ‘ Jerah- 


me’elith’ (cp Jupau, § z). Neither Stucken nor Winckler 
criticises the Hebrew names. 
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Israelites often intermarried with Jerahmeelites and 
Misrites. Besides, in order to produce an impression 
on the Jews it would be necessary for the dwelling of 
Boaz to have been in Judah, not in a district which 
in post-exilic times was not in Jewish occupation. The 
latest editor did no doubt arrange the geographical 
statements accordingly; but the author himself, as we 
have seen, placed Boaz in the Jerahmeelite Negeb. 
Surely no one who thoroughly appreciates the charm 
of this book will be satisfied with the prevalent theory 
of its object. There is no 'tendency’ about the book ; 
it represents in no degree any party programme. And 
even if the writer started with the object of illustrating 
the life of David, he forgot this when he began to 
write, and only thought of it again as he was about to 
lay down the pen. Justly does Robertson Smith re- 
mark, ‘the marriage acquires an additional interest 
when we know that Ruth was David's great-grand- 
mother, but the main interest is independent of that, 
and lies in the happy issue of Ruth and Naomi from 
their troubles through the loyal performance of the 
kinsman’s part by Boaz. Doubtless the writer meant 
his story to be an example to his own age, as well as 
an interesting sketch of the past; but this is effected 
simply by describing the exemplary conduct of Naomi, 
Ruth, Boaz, and even Boaz's harvesters. All these act 
as simple, kindly, God-fearing people ought to act in 
Israel.’ [At the same time, the writer must have shared 
the religious aspirations of his time, which, as we have 
seen, was probably the post-exilic age—z.e., perhaps 
that quieter period which followed after the first century 
of the Greek rule. Now, there is good evidence for the 
view that one of these aspirations was for a cessation of 
the bitter feeling between Israel and Jerahmeel. As 
yet the sad exclusion of Jerahmeelites and Misrites 
from the religious assembly had not been enacted,’ or, 
if enacted, it was ignored by the noblest Jews, who held 
that the N. Arabian peoples were not incapable of 
repentance, and that it was no disgrace to David that 
his pedigree contained the name of a Misrite woman. 
A thorough study of certain psalms and prophecies 
will, it is believed, strongly confirm this view, and show 
that the best of the Jews looked forward to a true 
conversion of the Misrites to the religion of the God of 
Israel—the ‘Lord of the whole earth.’ Jerusalem 
would yet be thronged by the children of Israel’s bitter 
foes, seeking first for instruction and then for admission 
into the religious community, and it is possible to see a 
glance at this hope in the touching words of Boaz, ‘and 
how thou hast left thy father and thy mother, and the 
land of thy nativity, and art come unto a people which 
thou knewest not heretofore’ (Ruth2r1). And so, 
ultimately, the book becomes (like Jonah} a noble 
record of the catholic tendency of the early Judaism. ] 
Among other commentaries reference may be made to J. B. 
Carpzov, Collegium vabbinico-biblicum in libellum Ruth, 
Leipsic, 1703. [Among recent commentators, 
Literature. the works of Berthean (ed. z, 1833), Bertholet 
. 1898), Nowack (rgor) may be specially men- 
tioned. See also Wi. 4 OF 365-78, and references in the course 
of this article.] 
(§§ 1, 2, partly 4 and 7) W. Rk. s. 
(§§ 3, 5, 6, mostly 4 and 7) T. K.c. 


RYE (MDPD). See Rie, Fircues. 


1 In Dt. 23 3-6[4-7]—adtogether a tater insertion—the ethnics 
should probably be ‘ Jerahmeelite’ and ‘ Misrite.’ The passage 
conflicts with v. 7[8], where the ethnics should be ‘Arammite’ 
(=Jerahmeelite) and ‘ Misrite.’ Dillmann’s criticism here is 
very incomplete. The passage must be later than the fall of 
Jerusalem. 
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SABANNUS (caBaNNoy} [BA]), 1 Esd.863 RV 
= Ezra 833 BINNUI, 2. 

SABAOTH, LORD OF (mindy 1"), See NAMES, 
§ 123. 

SABAT. 1. RV SAPHAT, a group of children of 
Solomon's servants {see NETHINIM) in the great post- 
exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9, § 8c), one of eight inserted 
in 1 Esd.534 (cadar [B], cadat [A], om. L) after 
Pochereth-hazzebaim of || Ezra 2 57 = Neh. 7 59. 

It apparently represents the form SHapHar=Shephatiah 
os ¥Ezra257= Neh. 7 s9=1 Esd.533 @L, AV Sarnetu, RV 

APHUTHI). 

za RV Sepat (eafar [AV] caffar [x]), the month of that 
name, 1 Macc. 1614. See MonTn, § 5. 

SABATEAS (caBBataiac [A]) 1 Esd.948 AV, 
RV Sabateus = Neh. 87, SHABBETHAI, 1. 


SABATHUS (caBadoc [BA]) 1 Esd. 928 RV, AV 
Sabatus = Ezra 1027, ZABAD, 4. 


SABBAN (caBannoy [BA]) 1 Esd. 862= Ezra 8 33, 
BINNUI, 2. 


SABBATEUS (caBBataioc [BA])  Esd. 914 RV 
=Ezra 1015, SHABBETHAI, 1. 


SABBATH (NSW, caBBaTon), the day of sacred 
rest which among the Hebrews followed six days of 
labour and closed the week ; see WEEK. 

The grammatical inflexions of the word ‘Sabbath’ 
show that it is a feminine form, properly saédaz-¢ for 

Jabéat-z, from naw (Pie? conjug.). 
1. Etymology. The root has sie do with sr 
ing in the sense of enjoying repose ; in transitive forms 
and applications it means ‘to sever,’ to ‘ put an end to,’ 
and intransitively it means to ‘desist,’ to ‘come to an 
end.| The grammatical form of ‘266th suggests 
a transitive sense, ‘ the divider,’ and apparently indicates 
the Sabbath as dividing the month. It may mean the 
day which puts a stop to the week’s work; but that is 
less likely. It certainly cannot be translated ‘the day 
of rest.’ (Cp Lag. Veders. 113; Ko. Ledrg. ii. 1280 f.; 
Hoffm. 2.4 71V 3121; Wellh. Prof. [1883] 117, n. 1; 
Jastrow’s article cited in § 8.) 

[According to Jensen, ZAF, 1887, p. 278, the As- 
syrian Sa(p)bat(td)-tum = ‘ penitential prayer,’ and hence 
‘day of penitence and prayer.’ Hirschfeld (see § 8), 
however, derives naw from nyz¢. Cp Benz. #4 202, 
‘perhaps in its oldest form it was connected with 
yay (week).' For Jastrow's view, see § 8.} 

By way of preface to the present historical inquiry, 
and to clear away, if possible, any remnants of theo- 

logical prejudice against criticism, let 

4 on us consider the attitude of Jesus towards 

* Sabbath observance. It is not too 
bold to say that in his opposition to the current Rab- 
binical views he is in harmony with the main result of 
modern historical criticism. This thesis will be justified 
at a subsequent point. The well-known and probably 
{see col. 1888, near foot) authentic saying, ‘Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law’ (Mt. 517}, expresses 
one side of that teaching. Jesus revered the Sabbath 
as he revered the other religious traditions of his 
people ; but he had also a freedom of inspiration which 
put a new life into his interpretation of the Sabbath 
law. That he was in the habit of attending the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath, we know from Lk. 416 (cp w. 37). 
But he would not adhere to the letter of the law 
where works of necessity or of mercy claimed to be 
performed: ‘the Sabbath is made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath; wherefore the Son of Man is 
Lord also of the Sabbath’ (Mk. 227 /-). 
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traditional saying of Jesus which may express his Janus- 
like habit of mind as regards the Sabbath. It ceased, 
indeed, to be understood when the Christian Sunday 
had become an institution, and so was thrust out of 
the canonical Church tradition ; but it certainly gives 
us the impression of being an ancient and a genuine 
tradition! It is the well-known addition of D (Codex 
Beze, ed. Scrivener, 173) after Lk.64: ‘On the 
same day when he saw one working on the Sabbath he 
said to him: Man, if thou knowest what thou art doing 
thou art blessed; but if thou knowest not, thou art 
cursed and a transgressor of the law' (rq adr 7uépe 
Ocacdpuevés Twa épyaféuevoy re caPfdry elev atra- 
kvOpwire, ef ev oldas rb move’s, paxdpios ei-ei 5 ph 
oidas, émixardparos xal rapaBarys el rod vépov). The 
sense is clear—-it is what we find in Rom. 144 14 23.2 
‘If thon knowest what thou art doing,'—in other 
words, if thou art doing this work on the Sabbath 
day with the consciousness that it is a work of necessity 
—if thy conscience justifies thee in it—‘then blessed 
art thou.’ ‘But if thou knowest not '—in other words, 
if thou art acting against thy conscience, with a lurking 
fear that thou art doing aught amiss—‘then art thou 
accursed, and a transgressor of the law.’ The saying 
in the Oxyrhynchus papyrus-fragment discovered in 
1897,* ‘if you do not keep the Sabbath you will not 
see the Father’ (édv yh oaBBarionre 7d odBBarov ovK 
byerGe roy warépa), may also very well have been 
actually spoken by Jesus in its literal sense, as the ex- 
pression of the same conservative temper as we find in 
Mt. 517-19, and against noisy fanatics who thought to do 
honour to their master by showing contempt for the 
day. It is more probable, however, in view of the 
parallel clause, ‘If you do not fast [to] the world you 
have not found the kingdom of God’ (éax ui vyoretonre 
tov kéopoy ot wy etpyre riw Baciheiay rod Geod), that 
the saying is not intended to be understood literally. 
{This is not the place to discuss the relation of the 
Pauline teaching to that of Jesus. Without entering 
3. Early into the question as to the historical origin 
Christian of each of the Pauline epistles referred to, 
attitudes. “© ™2Y recall that, according to the Pauline 
teaching, Jesus was sent in human flesh to 
liberate men from servitude to the law as a whole and 
in every particular. The conservative side of the teach- 
ing of Jesus regarding the Sabbath could not, there- 
fore, be reproduced in the corresponding teaching of 
Paul.] It is clear from Rom. 145 % that Paul regarded 
the observance of the Sabbath as essentially an dd:dgopov 
for Christians; it is possible to serve the Lord by 
observance of a fixed day, and equally possible to 
serve him without such observance; the important 
thing is to have a clean conscience (cp also vv. 14 
and 23). The Pauline attitude towards the Christians 
of Colossz is not inconsistent with the magnanimous 
tolerance here expressed. The sharpness of Col. 2164 
{cp Gal. 497) is due to the situation: Paul perceived 
that the Judaising false teachers had raised the adid- 
@opov into an dvay«atoy, and that an energetic protest 
against the imposition of any such yoke was urgently 
required. [There is no definite confict between the 
attitude of Paul and that of Jesus. The position taken 
up by Jesus was perfectly natural to him, as a son 
of a pious Jewish family, and a preacher to the chosen 


1 Ropes, ‘ Die Spriiche Jesu." in Texte u. Untersuchungen, 
xiv. 2 126 (1896) also regards this as possible. 

It is more probable that the ideas in these passages rest 
upon an utterance of Jesus known to the apostle than that the 
saying attributed to Jesus in D should be an invention resting 
on the utterance of Paul. 

8 Adyca "Ingod (ed. Grenfell and Hunt, 1897), 104 
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people of God. It would not have been natural to 
Paul, a preacher to the Gentiles and not of purely 
Jewish culture, who seems to have felt as free towards 
the earthly life of Jesus as Jesus himself did towards 
the letter of the Mosaic Law. There were other 
Christians, however, who felt and acted differently from 
Paul. ] 

That the earliest Christians in Palestine observed the 
Sabbath is nowhere indeed expressly said,! but is 
certainly to be assumed, The silence of Acts is not 
to be taken as a proof of the non-observance, but con- 
trariwise as a proof that it was observed as matter of 
course. 

[Eusebius (M4327) remarks that the Ebionites 
observed both the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day; and 
this practice obtained to some extent in much wider 
circles, for the A postolical Constitutions recommend that 
the Sabbath shall be kept as a memorial feast of the 
creation, and the Lord's Day as a memorial of the 
resurrection. —W.R.S, } 

Was the Sabbath observed in the Christian mission-churches 
of the Dispersion? This is not an inquiry that affects our 
main subject, and only a glance at it can be given, We may be 
certain indeed that where a mission-church consisted essentially 
of those who had formerly been Jews or weBdpevor (see PRosz- 
LYTE} the observance of the day did not forthwith cease. It is 
instructive, however, to note that in the decree of Jerusalem (Acts 
1523 #7) Sabbath observance is as little imposed as binding on 
Gentile Christians as is that of any other holy day.2 In estimat- 
ing the historical bearing of this fes¢?monium e sdentio it matters 
little whether we take the decree as actually pronounced by a 
council of apostles at Jerusalem 3 or regard it as a later finding of 
the church of that city (cp Counci o- JEKUSALEM). 

We now return to the thesis with which this article 
opened, viz., that the attitude of Jesus towards the Rab- 

- binical Sabbath (see Mt.12:-14 Mk. 
Poe 227) is in harmony with the main result 
d. of modern criticism. In his trenchant 

Tesmiue! criticism of the scribes the general position 
which Jesus takes up is that ‘the Sabbath is made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath,’ which is only a 
special application of the wider principle that the law is 
not an end in itself but a help towards the realisation in 
life of the great ideal of love to God and man, which is 
the sum of all true religion. On the other hand, the 
rules of the scribes enumerated thirty-nine main kinds 
of work forbidden on the Sabbath, and each of these 
prohibitions gave rise to new subtilties. Jesus’ disciples, 
for example, who plucked ears of corn in passing through 
a field on the holy day, had, according to Rabbinical 
casuistry, violated the third of the thirty-nine rules, 
which forbade harvesting; and in healing the sick, 
Jesus himself broke the rule that a sick man should not 
receive medical aid on the Sabbath unless his life was 
in danger.4 In fact, as Jesus put it, the Rabbinical 
theory seemed to be that the Sabbath was not made for 
man but man for the Sabbath, the observance of which 
was so much an end in itself that the rules prescribed 
for it did not require to be justified by appeal to any 
larger principle of religion or humanity. The precepts 
of the law were valuable in the eyes of the scribes 
because they were the seal of Jewish particularism, the 
barrier erected between the world at large and the ex- 
clusive community of the grace of Yahweé. For this 
purpose the most arbitrary precepts were the most effec- 
tive, and none were more so than the complicated rules 


1 Zahn, Gesch. des Sonntags, etc., 168, 353. 

2 Id., wet sepr. 173. 

3 So Weizsicker, Apostolic Age, 11994 

4 [In like manner the length of journey that could be under- 
taken without breach of the Sabbath came to be also strictly 
defined (cp Mt, 2420), For by the thirty-ninth rule it was for- 
bidden to carry anything from one ‘place’ to another—a 
prohibition plainly based on Ex. 1629, ‘let no man go out of his 
place on the Sabbath day’—in other words, ‘let every one stay 
at home.’ A definition of ‘place’ in this connection was found 
in the measurement of the ‘suburbs’ of a Levitical city as laid 
down in Nu. 851-8—2000 cubits square. This gave the 
‘Sabbath limit’ (nazis Din), and thus the ‘Sabbath day’s 


journey’ (Acts 1123 caPfdrov bSds) was fixed at 2000 cubits or 
about 1000 yards.J 
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of Sabbath observance, The ideal of the Sabbath which 
all these rules aimed at realising was absolute rest from 
everything that could be called work; and even the 
exercise of those offices of humanity which the strictest 
Sabbatarians regard as a service to God, and therefore 
as specially appropriate to his day, was looked on as 
work. To save life was allowed, but only because 
danger to life ‘superseded the Sabbath.’ In like 
manner the special ritual at the temple prescribed for 
the Sabbath by the Pentateuchal law was not regarded 
as any part of the hallowing of the sacred day; on the 
contrary, the rule was that, in this regard, ‘Sabbath 
was not kept in the sanctuary.’ Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the Sabbath was neither a day of relief to 
toiling humanity nor a day appointed for public wor- 
ship ; the positive duties of its observance were to wear 
one’s best clothes, eat, drink, and be glad (justified from 
Is. 5813). . 

A more directly religious element, it is true, was introduced 
by the practice of attending the synagogue service; but it is to 
be remembered that this service was primarily regarded not as 
anact of worship, but as a meeting for instruction in the law. 
So far, therefore, as the Sabbath existed for any end outside 
itself, it was an institution to help every Jew to learn the law, 
and from this point of view it is regarded by Philo and Josephus, 
who are accustomed to seek a philosophical justification for the 


peculiar institutions of their religion, But this certainly was 
not the leading point of view with the mass of the Rabbins.] 


Such was the position of the scribes ; the Sabbath was 
an end in itself-—-a mere barrier between God's people 
and the world at large. Jesus maintains, as we have 
seen, the opposite doctrine. He declares too that his 
view of the law as a whole, and the interpretation of the 
Sabbath law which it involves, can be historically justi- 
fied from the Old Testament. And in this connection 
he introduces two of the main methods to which histori- 
cal criticism of the Old Testament has recurred in 
modern times: he appeals to the oldest history rather 
than to the Pentateuchal code as proving that the later 
conception of the law was unknown in ancient times 
(Mt. 123 4}, and to the exceptions to the Sabbath law 
which the scribes themselves allowed in the interests of 
worship {v. 5) or humanity (v. x1), as showing that 
the Sabbath must originally have been devoted to 
purposes of worship and humanity, and was not always 
the purposeless arbitrary thing which the schoolmen 
made it to be. Modern criticism of the history of 
Sabbath observance among the Hebrews has done 
nothing more than follow out these arguments in detail, 
and show that the result is in agreément with what is 
known as to the dates of the several component parts of 
the Pentateuch. : 

The historical results of criticism may be thus sum- 
marised. Of the legal passages that speak of the 

ze. Sabbath all those which show affinity 

mh vreceaiie with the doctrine of the scribes—re- 
Sabbath garding the Sabbath as an arbitrary 
sign between Yahweé and Israel, enter- 

ing into details as to particular acts that are forbidden, 
and enforcing the observance by several penalties, so 
that it no longer has any religious value, but appears as 
a mere legal constraint—are post-exilic (Ex. 1623-30 
Sli2-17 351-3; Nu. 1532-36); the older laws only 
demand such cessation from daily toil, and especially 
from agricultural Jabour, as among all ancient peoples 
naturally accompanied a day set apart as a religious 
festival, and in particular lay weight on the fact that 
the Sabbath is a humane institution, a holiday for the 
labouring classes (Ix. 2312 Dt. br2-15). As it stands 
in these ancient laws, the Sabbath is not at all the 
unique thing which it was made to be by the scribes. 
‘The Greeks and the barbarians,’ says Strabo (x, 39), 
‘have this in common, that they accompany their 
sacred rites by a festal remission of labour.’ So it 
was in old Israel: the Sabbath [which the Israelites 


1 See the Mishnah, tract ‘Shabbath,’and /xdilees, chap. 1; and 
compare Schiirer, G/V(), 2 428 451 470-478, where the rabbinical 
Sabbath is well explained and illustrated in detail. 
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may have taken from the Canaanites—an agricultural 
people (see WEEK)] was one of the stated religious 
feasts, like the new moon and the three great agri- 
cultural sacrificial celebrations (Hos. 21z); the new 
moons and the Sabbaths alike called men to the 
sanctuary to do sacrifice (Is.113); the remission of 
ordinary business belonged to both alike (Am. 85}, 
and for precisely the same reason.! Hosea even takes 
it for granted that in captivity the Sabbath will be 
suspended, like all the other feasts, because in his day 
a feast implied a sanctuary. 

This conception of the Sabbath, however, necessarily 
underwent an important modification in the seventh 
century B.C., when the local sanctuaries were abolished, 
and those sacrificial rites and feasts which in Hosea's 
time formed the essence of every act of religion were 
limited to the central altar, which most men could visit 
only at rare intervals, From that time forward the new 
moons, which till then had been at least as important 
as the Sabbath, and were celebrated by sacrificial feasts 
as occasions of religious gladness, fell into insignifi- 
cance, except in the conservative temple ritual. The 
Sabbath did not share the same fate; but with the aboli- 
tion of local sacrifices it became for most Israelites an 
institution of humanity divorced from ritual. So it 
appears in the deuteronomic decalogue, and presumably 
also in Jer. 17 rg-27, In this form the institution was 
able to survive the fall of the state and the temple, and 
the seventh day’s rest was clung to in exile as one of the 
few outward ordinances by which the Israelite could 
still show his fidelity to Yahwé and mark his separation 
from the heathen. Hence we understand the impor~ 
tance attached to it from the period of the exile onward 
(Ezek. 20:12 228 2338 Jer. 17 19-27 Is. 56 1-7 5813), and 
the character of a sign between Yahwé and Israel 
ascribed to it in the post-exilic law. This attachment 
to the Sabbath, beautiful and touching so long as it 
was a spontaneous expression of continual devotion to 
Yahweé, acquired a less pleasing character when, after 
the exile, it came to be enforced by the civil arm 
(Neh. 13; cp Neh. 1031), and when the later law even 
declared Sabbath-breaking a capital offence. It is just, 
however, to remember that without the stern discipline 
of the law the community of the second temple could 
hardly have escaped dissolution, and that Judaism alone 
preserved for Christianity the hard-won achievements 
of the prophets. : 

As the Sabbath was originally a religious feast, the 
question of the origin of the Sabbath resolves itself into 

3 an inquiry why and in what circle a 

8. Origin of festal ae of seven days was first 
the Sabbath. ..ablished. In Gen. 21-3 and in Ex. 
2011 the Sabbath is declared to be a memorial of the 
completion of the work of creation in six days. It 
appears certain, however, that the decalogue as it lay 
before the deuteronomist did not contain any allusion to 
the creation (see DECALOGUE), and it is generally believed 
that this reference was added by the same post-exilic 
hand that wrote Gen, 11-242. The older account of 
the creation in Gen, 244-25 does not recognise the 
hexzemeron, and it is even doubtful whether the original 
sketch of Gen. 1 distributed creation over six days. The 
connection, therefore, between the seven-days week and 
the work of creation is now generally recognised as 
secondary. The week and the Sabbath were already 
known to the writer of Gen. 1, and he used them to give 
the framework for his picture of the creation, which in 
the nature of things could not be literal and required 
some framework. At the same time, there was a 
peculiar appropriateness in associating the Sabbath with 
the doctrine that Yahwé is the Creator of all things; 


3 [Hence also the Sabbath was quite readily made use of for 
the purpose of paying a visit to a man of God (2K, 423), or the 
like; quite the opposite of the later practice, which forbade all 
travelling on Sabbaths and feast-days (cp Mt. 2420 and Jos. 
Ant, xi, 84: ob« éotiy 6 Huty obte Ev Trois GaBBacey ovTE év 
tH} copra dbeverv),—K.m. ] 
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for we see from Is. 40-55 that this doctrine was a main- 
stay of Jewish faith in those very days of exile which 
gave the Sabbath a new importance for the faithful. 

But, if the week as a religious cycle is older than the 
idea of the week of creation, we cannot hope to find 
more than probable evidence of the origin of the 
Sabbath, At the time of the exile the Sabbath was 
already an institution peculiarly Jewish, otherwise it 
could not have served as a mark of distinction from 
heathenism. This, however, does not necessarily imply 
that in its origin it was specifically Hebrew, but only 
that it had acquired distinguishing features of a marked 
kind. What is certain is that the origin of the Sabbath 
must be sought within a circle that used the week as 
a division of time. Here again we must distinguish 
between the week as such and the astrological week, 
z.¢., the week in which the seven days are named each 
after the planet which is held to preside over its first 
hour. 

If the day is divided into twenty-four hours and the planets 
preside in turn over each hour of the week in the order of their 
periodic times (Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, 
Moon), baie! ol the order of days of the week with which we are 
familiar, For, if the Sun presides over the first hour of Sunday, 
and therefore also over the eighth, the fifteenth, and the twenty- 
second, Venus will have the twenty-third hour, Mercury the 
twenty-fourth, and the Moon, as the third in order from the 
‘Sun, will preside over the first hour of Monday. Mars, again, 
as third from the Moon, wilt preside over Tuesday (Dies Martis, 
Mardi), and so forth. 


This astrological week became widely current in the 
Roman empire, but was still a novelty in the time of 
Dio Cassius (3718). That writer believed that it came 
from Egypt; but the old Egyptians had a week of ten 
(not seven) days, and the origina! home of astrology 
and of the division of the day into twenty-four hours 
is Chaldzea, It is plain, however, that there is a long 
step between the astrological assignation of each hour of 
the week to a planet and the recognition of the week as 
an ordinary division of time by people at large, Astro- 
logy is in its nature an occult science, and there is not 
the slightest trace of a day of twenty-four hours among 
the ancient Hebrews, who had the week and the 
Sabbath long before they had any acquaintance with 
the planetary science of the Babylonian priests. More- 
over, it is quite clear from extant remains of Assyrian 
calendars that our astrological week did not prevail in 
civil life even among the Babylonians and Assyrians: 
they did not dedicate each day in turn to its astrological 
planet. These facts make it safe to reject one often- 
repeated explanation of the Sabbath, viz., that it was in 
its origin what it is in the astrological week, the day 
sacred to Saturn, and that its observance is to be 
derived from an ancient Hebrew worship of that planet. 
In truth, there is no evidence of the worship of Saturn 
among the oldest Hebrews (see CHIUN AND SICCUTH), 

The week, however, is found in various parts of the 
world in a form that has nothing to do with astrology 
or the seven planets, and with such a distribution as to 
make it pretty certain that it had no artificial origin, but 
suggested ifself independently, and for natural reasons, 
to different races. In fact,the four quarters of the moon 
supply an obvious division of the month; and, wherever 
new moon and full moon are religious occasions, we get 
in the most natural way a sacred cycle of fourteen or 
fifteen days, of which the week of seven or eight days 
(determined by half-moon) is the half. Thus the old 
Hindus chose the new and the full moon as days of 
sacrifice; the eve of the sacrifice was called upavasatha, 
and in Buddhism the same word {(ufosatha) has come 
to denote a Sabbath observed on the ful! moon, on the 
day when there is no moon, and on the two days which 
are eighth from the full and the new moon respectively, 
with fasting and other religious exercises.! 

From this point of view it is most significant that in 
the older parts of the Hebrew scriptures the new moon 


1 Childers, Pads Dict. 535; Kern, Buddkismus (Germ. 
Transl.) 8; Afatdvaega, ii, } 1 (ET 1239, 29t). 
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and the Sabbath are almost invariably mentioned 
together. The month is beyond question an old sacred 
division of time common to all the Semites; even the 
Arabs, who received the week at quite a late period 
from the Syrians (Biruni, Chronology, ET 58), greeted 
the new moon with religious acclamations. And this 
must have been an old Semitic usage, for the word 
which properly means ‘to greet the new moon’ (e#adia) 
is, as Lagarde (Oriextalia, 219) has shown, etymologi- 
cally connected with the Hebrew words used of any 
festal joy. Among the Hebrews, or rather perhaps 
among the Canaanites, whose speech they borrowed, 
the joy at the new moon became the type of religious 
festivity in general. Nor are other traces wanting of 
the connection of sacrificial occasions—i.¢., religious 
feasts—with the phases of the moon among the Semites. 
The Harranians had four sacrificial days in every month, 
and, of these, two at least were determined by the con- 
junction and opposition of the moon.} 

That full moon as well as new moon had a religious signi- 
ficance among the ancient Hebrews seems to follow from the 
fact that, when the great agricultural feasts were fixed to set 
days, the full moon was chosen. In older times these feast-days 
heres to have been Sabbaths (Lev. 2311; cp Passover, New 

oan). 

A week determined by the phases of the moon has an average 
length of 29h+4=79 days—ze., three weeks out of eight would 
have eight days. But there seems to be in 1 Sam. 2027, com- 
pared with vv. 1824, an indication that in old times the feast of 
the new moon lasted two days—a very natural institution, since 
it appears that the feast was fixed in advance, whilst the Hebrews 
of Saul’s time cannot have been good enough astronomers to 
know beforehand on which of two successive days the new moon 
would actually be observed.2 In that case a week of seven 
working days would occur only once in two months. We cannot 
tell when the Sabbath became dissociated from the month; but 
the change seems to have been made before the Book of the 
Covenant, which already regards the Sabbath simply as an 
institution of humanity and ignores the new moon. In both 
points it is followed by Deuteronomy. 

The word ‘Sabbath’ (Jada¢tuv), with the explanation 
‘day of rest of the heart,’ is claimed as Assyrian on the 

7. The basis of a textual emendation made by 
© Fried. Delitzsch in 2 Rawl. 3216. The 

Babylonian value of this isolated d tai 

and Assyri ne 0 is isolated and uncertain 

rs pret ig testimony cannot be placed very high, 
and it seems to prove too much, for it 
is practically certain that the Babylonians at the time of 
the Hebrew exile cannot have had a Sabbath exactly 
corresponding in conception to what the Hebrew Sab- 
bath had become under very special historical circum- 
stances. What we do know from a calendar of the 
intercalary month Elil Il. is that in that month the 7th, 
14th, 1gth, 21st, and 28th days had a peculiar char- 
acter, and that on them certain acts were forbidden to 
the king and others. There is the greatest uncertainty 
as to the details (cp the very divergent renderings in 
RP, 7607. ; Schrader, HA Tl) 19; Lotz, Qu. de historia 
Sabbati, 39 f.); but these days, which are taken to be 
Assyrian Sabbaths, are certainly not ‘days of rest of 
the heart,’ and to all appearance are unlucky days, and 
expressly designated as such.3 If, therefore, they are 
‘Assyrian Sabbaths’ at all, they are exactly opposite 
in character to the Hebrew Sabbath, which was described 
by Hosea as a day of gladness, and never ceased to be 
a day of feasting and good cheer, [Cp Jastrow, in 
the article mentioned below. ] 

Besides the works already mentioned, reference should 
be made to W. Lotz, Questionum de historia Sabbati 

fibri duo (1883), which takes account of 

Kristens the Assyriological evidence. Hirschfeld's 
* *Remarks on the etymology of Sabbath* 
(/&AS, April 1896, pp. 353-359}, according to Jastrow, 
misunderstands and misquotes the Babylonian material. 


1 The others—according to the Fizvisf, 819 14—are the 17th 
and the 28th. 

2 It appears from Judith 86 that even in later times there were 
two days at the new moon on which it was improper to fast. 

3 Lotz says they are lucky days; but the expression which he 
renders, dies faustus, is applied to every day in the calendar. 
The rest of his book does not rise above this example of actrmen. 
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Nowack (Hebr. Arch. [1894] 2140 % ) gives a lucid sketch 
of current theories and their grounds. See also Jensen, 
Sunday School Times { Philadelphia), Jan. 16, 1892, and 
Jastrow, Amer. J. of Theol. 1898, pp. 315-352. 
Jensen is cautious and reserved on the question of a 
Babylonian origin of the Sabbath, which, however, 
Gunkel (Scségf. 14} and Jastrow (op. cit.) expressly 
affirm, The bridge which Gunkel fails to construct 
between the Babylonian atonement-Sabbath and the 
Hebrew rest-Sabbath, Jastrow endeavours to point out. 
He remarks that the Heb. Jadéathén does in fact, like 
the Bab. faéatfum, convey the idea of propitiation or 
appeasement of the divine anger, and he is of opinion 
that the Hebrew Sabbath was originally a Sadsathon— 
z.€., a day of propitiation and appeasement, marked by 
atoning rites. At this stage of development it was 
celebrated at intervals of seven days, corresponding 
with changes in the moon’s phases, and was identical 
in character with the four days in each month (7th, 14th, 
21st, and 28th) that the Babylonians regarded as days 
which had to be converted into days of propitiation. 
There were also, however, other Sabbathén days, such 
as the New Year's Day, the Day of Atonement, the 
first and eighth days of the annual pilgrimage to the 
chief sanctuary. 

The introduction, in consequence of profound changes 
in religious conceptions among the Hebrews, of the 
custom of celebrating the Sabbath every seventh day, 
irrespective of the relationship of the day to the moon’s 
phases, led to a complete separation from the ancient 
view of the Sabbath, whilst the introduction, at a still 
later period, of the doctrine that the divine work of 
creation was completed in six days removed the Hebrew 
Sabbath still further from the point at which the develop- 
ment of the corresponding Babylonian institution ceased. 


| Hence the position of the Sabbath in the Priestly Code. 


The field, however, is still open for further investigation. 

Cp also Toy, ‘The earliest form of the Sabbath,’ 
JBL1819 fF (1899); and C. H. W. Johns, Assyrian 
Deeds and Documents {who finds that the 19th day of 
the month was observed by abstinence from secular 
business; but the deeds do not indicate that the 7th, 
14th, 2zst, and 28th days were Sabbaths). 

W, R, S,-——-K. M.—T. K. C. 


SABBATH DAY’S JOURNEY. See 
§4n. 


SABBATHEUS (ca8Bararoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 914= 
Ezra 1015, SHABBETHAI, 1. 


SABBATICAL YEAR. The Jews under the second 
temple observed every seventh year as a Sabbath accord- 
ing to the (post-exilic) law of Lev. 251-7, It was a 
year in which all agriculture was remitted, in which the 
fields lay unsown, the vines grew unpruned, and even 
the natural produce was not gathered in. That this 
law was not observed before the captivity we learn from 
Lev. 2634 7 ; indeed, so long as the Hebrews were an 
agricultural people with little trade, in a land often 
ravaged by severe famines, such a law could not have 
been observed. Even in later times it was occasionally 
productive of great distress (1 Macc. 64953; Jos. 4x#. 
xiv. 162), In the older legislation, however, we already 
meet with a seven years’ period in more than one con- 
nection. The release of a Hebrew servant after six 
years’ labour (Ex.2l2f- Dt.15127) has only a 
remote analogy to the Sabbatical year. But in Ex. 
2310 ¥ it is prescribed that the crop of every seventh 
year {apparently the self-sown crop) shall be left for the 
poor, and after them for the beasts. The difference 
between this and the later law is that the seventh year 
is not called a Sabbath, and that there is no indication 
that all land was to lie fallow on the same year. In 
this form a law prescribing one year's fallow in seven 
may have been anciently observed. It is extended in 
v.11 to the vineyard and the olive-yard; but here the 
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culture necessary to keep the vines and olive-trees in 
order is not forbidden; the precept is only that the 
produce is to be left to the poor. In Deuteronomy 
this law is not repeated ; but a fixed seven years’ period 
is ordained for the benefit of poor debtors, apparently 
in the sense that in the seventh year no interest is to be 
exacted by the creditor from a Hebrew, or that no pro- 
ceedings are to be taken against the debtor in that year 
(Deut. 1517). WR. S. 


_ SABBEUS (caBBarac [BA]) x Esd. 932= Ezra 1031, 
SHEMAIAH, 19. 

SABEANS occurs four times in AV, representing 
three distinct Hebrew words in MT; (t) in Job1zs 
(NaY, RV™S- SHEBA) and Joel 38 (D'N2Y’?, RV MEN 
oF SHEBA}; (2) in Is. 4514 (OD), see Sepa; and 
(3) in Ezek. 2342 {AV™& and RV ‘ drunkards’), where, 
however, it is no part of the original text. The Kt. 
oNno0—?.é., o'xaio, the reading for which the Kre sub- 
stitutes paap with the same meaning (drunkards), is 
an obvious interpolation due simply to dittography of 
the preceding nxn. On the further textual corruption 
of the verse see Cornill, ad Zoc., and Toy (SBOT). Of 
course none of these words has anything to do with any 
of the religious sects that have at one time or another 
been called Sabians—i.e., Baptists (see art. SABIANS 
in Ancy. Brit, 21128)—a name which is etymologically 
quite distinct. 


SABI. 1. (caBe: [A]), 1 Esd.528 RV=Ezra 242, 
Suosal, 
oe (oaBlelen [BA}) x Esd. 534 AV, RV Sabie=Ezra 257; see 
PocHERETH-HAZZEBAIM. 
SABIAS (caBrac [BA]}} 1 Esd.1g RV=2 Ch. 359, 
HASHABIAH, 6. 


SABTA (NAID, caBara [B]. caBaea [A]. ce. [L], 
«Ch. 19), or Sabtah (AAHID, caBada [ADEL], Gen. 
107), one of the sons of Cush. See Cusn. If ‘Cush’ 
here means the N. Arabian region of that name, we are 
entitled and indeed compelled to suppose that ‘Sabtah’ 
and ‘ Raamah" have arisen by corruption and editorial 
manipulation from the names of places near the S. 
border of Canaan. xngo will probably come from n>yp 
‘Maacath’ (the southern Maacah}, which is also the 
original of SUCCOTH in the earliest story of Jacob and 
in Ps. 608, and of SoconH in 18.171. Cp SHABRBETHAI. 
From the ordinary point of view Dillmann finds some 
plausibility in Tuch’s suggestion that Sabta= ZaSfaéa 
{Peripl, 27 ; also Ptolemy, Strabo), the Sabota of Pliny 
(6 32 1232). This was the capital of the Chatramotite 
(see HAZARMAVETH), and was famous as the centre of 
the trade in incense. The name is the Sab. maw. 
According to Glaser, Sabta is the Za@@a of Ptol. vi. 7 30, 
and is to be placed at Sudeirs or in the NE of Yemamiah ; 
Sabta, Raamah, and Sabteca representing the districts 
on the coast of the Persian Gulf (.S&zsze, 2252 f). 

T. KC. 

SABTECA (NIFI3D, caBakada [ADE], ceBe. [L] 
in Gen. ; ceBexada [BL]. -@aya[A] in Ch. ; & there- 
fore indicates rather SBKTHA}, one of the sons of Cush 
{(Gen.107 1 Ch. lot). AV has Sabtechah in Gen. 
and Sabtecha in Ch. Glaser, following Bochart, con- 
nects this with the name Samydake in Carmania, on 
the E. side of the Persian Gulf (S#ézee, 2252); but 
Dillmann calls attention to the phonetic difference. 
It is perhaps really a dittographed SasTA, the 3 being 
a record of a reading xnzo (cp @ in Gen.},  T. K.C. 


SACAR (13). Probably an ethnic of the same 
group as ISSACHAR, ZICHRI. The name has, of course, 
no connection with that of the little known Egyptian 
god Sakar (cp IssaCHaR, col. 2292, n. 5). xr. On 
the name in 1 Ch. 1135, see SHARAR and ISSACHAR, 
§ 6 (end). 

2. A son of OBED-EDOM (g.v.), 1Ch. 264 (cwyap 
[B], cayap [L} caytap [A]). 
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' Syriac, Ethiopic, and possibly Assyrian. 


SACKCLOTH 


SACK. The wide diffusion of this word throughout 
the European languages is probably due in the first 
instance to Phoenician trade and commerce.! The 
word, it is true, does not happen to be found in either 
Phoenician or Punic; but it is vouched fer in Hebrew, 
See SACK- 
CLOTH. 

1. Sak, pty (adxxos [but paporrmos, Gen. 4414), saccus), 
Gen. 42 25 35 (E); inv. 27@ it is due to R (Holz.); Lev. 1132 
Josh. 94. See SACKCLOTH. 

2, kéli, *2D, Gen. 42 254 (ayyetov), RV ‘vessel’; cp Bac. 

3. “amtdhath, NOBDR (4/spread out, cp Is. 4022), only in 
Gen. 41-42 J (422527. 35 4312 etc.}. On E's term see (1) 
above. @ in 4227 A 43 12 wdpourmos. 

4. tkkalon, pops 2K.442t RV(AV, RVme. 'husk,’ AVmg. 
‘scrip,’ ‘garment'), cp Foon, col. 1539 n. 2. AWmg. gives a 
superficially plausible sense (cp Scxir}—derived from an anony- 
mous Greek translator's xdpuxos (Field’s Hex.}; but 4/bpy is 
unknown. 


fIt has been conjectured elsewhere (see PROPHET, § 7) that 
Elisha, like Elijah, was specially a prophet of the Negeb, and 
that $py3 is a popular corruption of Sxpmy. If so, bps 
probably comes from obama, *Beth-gallim,’ where 0°72 is 
another corruption of ogni. Elisha was at a place called 
Beth-gallim, or (see_v. 38) Beth-gilgal, or (since Gallim and 
Gilgal= Jerahmeel) Beth-jerahmeel, in the Negeb formerly be- 
longing to the Jerahmeelites. But Lagarde’s reading nybp, 
‘wallet'(?), suggested by the BaxeAAc? of GA and Theod. (see 
BDB), is ingenious.—T. k. c.} 


SACKBUT (N23), Dan. 3571015}. See Music, 
§ 6 (10). ‘ 

SACKCLOTH (PY; caxkoc: saccus, cilicium?), It 
is probable that the Heb. ja% was originally a coarse 

LU textile fabric made from the hair of the camel or 

» UBC. the goat(cp the meanings of géxxes, a borrowed 
word}. Like the sim/ak it could be used also as a wrap 
or bag (cp MANTLE, § 2 [x]); see SACK. Referring 
the reader, generally, to the articles DRESS and MouRN- 
ING CUSTOMS, we propose here to indicate the nature 
of the garment expressed by the word ja, and to 
endeavour to ascertain the origin of the custom of 
wearing it. 

The usage of the word suggests that the fa# was 
nothing more than a loin-cloth, similar, no doubt, to 
the z4raém3 of Moslem pilgrims at Mecca. It was worn 
as a token of grief after a death (Gen. 3734 25. 331 
Joel 18}, more commonly, however, in times of trial, to 
remove a calamity, or as a means of propitiation. 

Thus, the szé is worn after hearing bad news (2 K. 6 30 191 Est. 
41-4, etc,), to avert a pestilence (x Ch. 21 16), when one’s neigh- 
dour lies in sickness (Ps, 3513), or as a sign of general undefined 
grief (Ps. 3011 [12] 69 11 [rz] Is. 2212). It is often preceded by 
the reading of the clothes (Gen. 37 34 1K. 2l127—the rending 
alone in Job120), or by the covering of one’s head with askes 
or (Neh. 91 2 Macc. 1025) earth.t Like the zhras, the faé is 
also worn by women (Joells, cp Judith85 103 2 Macc. 3 19). 
In Jon.38 it is ordered to be worn by both man and beast 
(6éh? mah) 

The passages in which the s¢é is mentioned as worn 
next the skin are probably not exceptional (1 K, 2127 

2K.630 Is.38211); Doughty has re- 
2. A sacred 1 
garment. marked the half-naked appearance of the 


wearers of the z#rdm— ‘like bathing- 


1 Some (¢.g., Whitney, in the Ce¢. Dict.} have supposed 
this diffusion to be due to the incident in the story of Joseph, 
where the cup was hidden in the sacé. This does not explain 
the various meanings of wd««as, saccus, and, as a matter of 
fact, the Heb. sa% appears only thrice in the story, whilst the 
synonym ‘amtdhath occurs no fewer than fourteen times 
{see SACK, 3). 

2 Sacews and ciliciume are about evenly distributed. For 
cificium (a goat’s-hair cloth used for tents), see Civicia, § 3 
end, and cp TENT, § 3. 

3 Sak is frequently used with Adgar, ‘gird on,’ the reverse 
Process being described by fitted, ‘loosen’ (Ps. 3011 [12] 
Ts. 202). The thvdot (on which cp Wellh. Heid.) 1164 
(2) 123) is a lom-cloth covering the knee, one.lap of which may 
be cast over the shoulder @oughty, Ar. Des. 2479 481). In 
Eg. sa-g, with the determinative ‘hair,’ is a woollen Palesticiad 
garment of the poor (WMM OZZ, rgor, col, 191). 

4 Jastrow AOS 20139 suggests that in Judith91 (oroddv), 
the translator mistook @phér (see TuRvAN, § 2) for épher, like 


. his predecessor in 2S, 1319. 
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men’ (Av, Des. 2479 7. 537), and the dress doubtless 
resembled the prophet’s girdie which, in Job 1218, is 
worn as a mark of humiliation by aking. See GIRDLE, 

The sackcloth of the OT, therefore, must not be 
regarded as in any way akin to a sack or sackcloth in 
the modern sense of the word, and, in endeavouring to 


ascertain the origin of the custom of wearing such a , 
+ unuatural. 


garb, we must not be led away by the early Christian or 
the later ideas with which it is associated.+ ; 

That conservatism prevails longest in matters of cult is a 
familiar experience, and Schwally, Nowack, and Kittel (HX on 
1K, 21 27) favour the view that the saé is the clothing of an 
earlier half-forgotten time, which, though it may long have cou- 
tinued to be worn—e.g., by slaves and the poorer people—was 
nevertheless adopted exceptionally by the ruling classes on 
specific occasions (cp Dress, § 2, col. 1136, n. 4). Another 
view is possible. 

It is to-be observed (c) that the corresponding 
thram is essentially a dress for a sacred occasion ; (6) 
that the prophets wore a garment similar to the saz; 
and (c} that the sacred ephod itself was probably once a 
mere toin-cloth (see ErHop, § 1, and cp T. C. Foote, 
JBL 21 41-44 [1902]). On these grounds, therefore, it 
seems extremely probable that the jaé was pre-eminently 
a sacred garment, and it agrees with this interpretation 
that we find it worn by people of all classes on any 
especially solemn occasion {1 Ch. 2116 Joel 113 Dan. 93 
t Macc. 347 2 Macc, 102s etc.). 

In view of what has been said elsewhere on the bear- 
ing of ideas of holiness upon such a matter as dress,? a 

wi plausible explanation of the custom 

3. y worn. may be attempted. Garments that 
have come in contact with holy things are unfit for 
common use, and in early Arabia certain rites were per- 





formed either in a naked state or in clothes reserved for 


SACRIFICE 


the purpose. There are some indications that this held 
good among the ancient Hebrews; and if we bear in 
mind that the j¢é is worn at times of great trouble, 
when Yahwe's help or forgiveness is besought, we may 
perhaps surmise that such occasions were formerly 
accompanied by a sacrificial rite when a special garb {if 
we may judge from the Arabian evidence} would not be 
It would be just at such a time as this that 
the individual would feel himself brought into closest 
contact with his deity. At all events, ideas connected 
with worship of the dead do not cover the whole 
ground, 

The king of Nineveh removes his royal mantle before donning 
the sa% (Jon. 36),1 the ‘holy’ occasion requires ‘holy’ clothes, 
and the primary object of the rending of the garments is prob- 
ably to put oneself in a state of nakedness as quickly as possible 
(Schwally, Frey). 

That the use of this special garment should have been 
retained long after the (ex Ayp.) ritual died out is not 
without analogy. The gradual decay is further illus- 
trated by the fact that sometimes even it was the custom 
not to wear the {2% but to lie upon it (25, 2110 Is. 585), 
and that in later Jewish times the rending of the gar- 
ments was confined to a smail slit (Nowack, 4A 1193). 

See the literature at the end of Movrninc Customs; also 
Schwally, Das Leben nach d. Tode (1892), 11, Frey, Tod, 
Seelenglaube, etc. (1898), 34. 

On sackcloth and nakedness, cp Jastrow, 24 7W 22117 7. 
{xg0z), which appeared since the above article was written. 

§. A.C, 

SACRAMENT (sacramentum, the Vg. rendering of 
puoThpeorv in Eph. }9 33 532 Col. 127 1 Tim. 376 Rev. 
120177). See Mystery, § 5. 


SACRED (iepoc) 1 Cor.913 2 Tim. 315 RV. See 
CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, §1, 8 
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x1. HISTORY OF SACRIFICE IN OT 


The term ‘sacrifice’ may with etymological propriety 
be employed of all offerings to God; in common use 
it denotes specifically that class of 

1. Introductory. Offerings in which a victim is slain, 
corresponding to the Heb. 2ésaA (lit. ‘slaughter').3 In 


1 Cp Schwally, Leben wack d. Tode,11f For the early 
Christian usages see Smith, Dict. Christ. Ant., s.v. 

2 See Red. Sem. 451A, Dress, § 8, and cp generally CLEAN 
AND UNCLEAN. 

3 See WRS ZB), 21132, Rel. Sem, 213, 
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the present article the word will be used in this more 
restricted sense, whilst. offerings of grain, meal, bread, 
oil, and the like (Heb. #2hah) are called ‘ oblations.' 
The term ‘ offering’ will be employed as the equivalent 
of the comprehensive Zorddn, as well as in such phrases 
as ‘burnt offering’ (‘o/@%, holocaust), peace offering 
(éem), sin offering {Aatfath), trespass offering (asa). 
For convenience, certain species of offering are made 


1 Cp Wi. AOF229, where the Assyrian king tears off his 
royal garments, and clothes his body in the ‘dak@m«, the dress 
of the penitent. Wi. (of cf#. 44) points out that daséstu is 
elsewhere glossed by Jakku (=p). - 
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the subject of special articles : see FIRSTBORN, INCENSE, 
TAxaTion, TITHE, Vow, VOTIVE OFFERING. Cp also 
ATONEMENT [Day OF], FEASTS, PASSOVER, PENTE- 
COST, TABERNACLES ; and, for Babylonian parallels, 
RiruaL, The present article deals in its first part (§§ 
1-22) with the history of sacrifice in the OT; in its 
second (§§ 23-40) with the developed Jewish system ; 
the third part (§§ 41-53) discusses beliefs and ideas 
connected with sacrifice, its intent, significance, efficacy, 


and operation; the fourth part (§§ 54-61) treats of | 


sacrifice in the N'T. 

Before the invasion of Palestine the Israelite tribes 
were nomads ; their living and their wealth were in their 
flocks of smali cattle! These also 
furnished the material of their sacri- 
fices. Offerings were doubtless made 
also of the spoils of war, and perhaps of animals taken 
in the chase (see below, § 8). Our knowledge of the 
character of these sacrifices is derived not so much 
from the stories of the patriarchs in JE as from sur- 
vivals in later custom and law. ‘The nature of these 
survivals, together with the permanent conditions of 
nomadic life in the deserts of Syria and Arabia, justify 
us in supplementing or interpreting our scanty material 
by what is known of Arab sacrifice in pre-Islamic times 
and among the modern Bedouins.? 

The occasions of sacrifice are many and various. 
Among the modern Arabs sacrifices are offered on the 
birth of a son, a circumcision, marriage, the coming of 
a guest; for the recovery of the sick or for the health 
of flocks and herds; on the inception of an enterprise, 
such as setting out for a foray, breaking ground for 
tillage, opening or enlarging a well, laying the founda- 
tion of a building ; on the conclusion of a compact or 
covenant ; the return from a successful expedition ; on 
the anniversary of a kinsman’s death, and the like. 

The rites of sacrifice are of primitive simplicity. The 
owner ordinarily slaughters his own victim, The blood 
is poured upon the ground, smeared upon the sacred 
stone, upon the tent ropes, the door-posts of houses, or 
upon persons or animals. The flesh makes a feast for 
the owner, bis family, tribesmen, and guests, 

A species of sacrifice which in all probability goes 
back to the nomadic stage is the offering of firstlings 

NT {dekdréth, sg. békdr) of animals, that is, 
8. Firstlings.’ the first offspring of the dam, which 
‘opens the womb’ (péter réhem, Ex. 8419 132 1215 Nu. 
1815; cp péter féger béhémah, Ex.1312). The shepherd 
Abel makes his offering ‘of the firstlings of his flock 
and of their fat portions’ (Gen.44J); the laws in- 
sistently claim all firstlings as God’s right (Ex. 132 12-15 
2229 f. [28 f-] 8419 f. Lev. 2227 2726 Nu.1815-r7 Dt. 
12617 1423 1519-23, cp Neh. 1036). The animal was 
primitively sacrificed shortly after its birth; the oldest 
rule is: ‘Seven days it shall be with its dam; on the 
eighth day thou shalt give it to me’ (Ex. 2230 [2g]).4 
A similar custom existed among the heathen Arabs; 
the first birth (called fava’) of a she-camel, goat, or ewe 
was sacrificed, frequently while still so young that its 
flesh was gelatinous and stuck to the skin. This offer- 
ing of firstlings was permitted in the earliest years of 
Islam, Mohammed advising, however, that the sacrifice 
should be deferred till the victim was a year or two old; 
later he prohibited the fava" as well as the sacrifices in 
Rajab (‘afirah, see below, § 4).® 

1 See Carte, Goat, Suexp. The nomadic Semites have no 
neat cattle, and the ancestors of the Israelites do not appear to 
have been among the tribes that possessed camels (see CAMEL). 

2 See Wellh. Reste altarab. Heidentumes; Snouck-Hur- 
gronje, Het mekkaansche Feest; WRS Ret. Sem. ; for modern 
Arab customs, Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia, 1829, Bedouins 
and Wahdbys, 1830; Burton, Pilgrimage to el-Medinah and 
Meccah, 1855; Palmer, Desert of the Exodus; Doughty, 
Arabia Deserta; Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion, etc. 

68 = FIRsTeorN, Passover, §8/.; TAXATION AND TRIBUTE, 

It-313, 

4 On'the later modification of this rule see below, § zo. 

Pa a the two traditions in Lisd#l0 1194; WRS Red. Sem.(?), 
46270 


2. Sacrifices 
of nomads. 
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The sacrifice of firstlings, like the offering of first-fruits, with 
which it is sometimes associated (Neh. 1035 7, cp Ex. 2229 
[284]; note also the connection with tithes, etc., Dt. 12617 
1423), was regarded in later times as a tribute to God (Nu. 
18315 7 Neh. 10 35,4), and as such it has been surmised that the 
custom of devoting firstlings to God arose after the settlement 


! in Canaan by ‘a secondary extension of the practice of offering 


the fruits of the field." (So Benzinger, Passover, § 8 end.) 
The existence of firstling sacrifices among the Arabs shows that 
this inference is unwarranted. The sacrifice of firstlings, as the 
widespread custom of offering firstborn children indicates (see 
Frazer, Golden Bough (2,243 9.), was not originally conceived 
as a tribute to the deity (see Tithe). That there is no mention 
of these offerings before the invasion of Canaan is not a suffi- 


cient reason for doubting their antiquity, 


In the history of the exodus Moses asks the Egyptian 
king to let the Israelites go into the desert to sacrifice 
to their God Yahwe, ‘lest he fall upon us 
with pestilence or with the sword’ (Ex. 
53 J, cp 318 5817; 51 E); the presence 
of all the people, young and old, is requisite; and 


4. Spring 
sacrifices.! 


| they must take with them their flocks and herds to 
| furnish the victims (10g 25). 


From §3 it might seem 
that the sacrifice in the wilderness was something 
unusual, demanded on this occasion by an oracle; 
5x (E) and 10g (J), however, represent it as an estab- 
lished institution, ‘the Aég of Yahwé.'? The season 
was the spring of the year, in the month called by the 
Canaanites Abib (Ex, 134), corresponding to the Syrian- 
Babylonian Nisin. 

It is natural to connect this 4dg festival with the 
spring festivals of other Semitic peoples, The first eight 
days of the month Rajab, which in the old calendar fell 
in the spring (see Welih. Pro/.@), viii. ; Hetd.), 94 7), 
was a great sacrificial season among the heathen Arabs. 
The poets compare the carnage of battle to the multi- 
tudes of victims lying around the sacred stones.? The 
victim, commonly a sheep, was called ‘atirah (pl. 
‘atz’ir); its blood was poured on the head of the sacred 
stone (Nuwairi, quoted in Ramussen, Addit. 79), the 
flesh consumed in a feast. Such sacrifices might be 
offered at home ; but it was probably more common to 
take them to some more famous holy place (see Wellh. 
Heid. 74, 94). The sacrifice, like Arab sacrifices in 
general, was often made in fulfilment of avow. The 
Rajab sacrifices were at first kept up by the Moslems ; 
a tradition reports Mohammed to have said: ‘ Every 
Moslem is bound to offer each year an ‘adhdh (the 
sacrifice of the tenth of the month Dhi-l-Hijjah) and an 
‘atirak' (in Rajab [Lisdn vi, 21114 /]); subsequently, 
however, he prohibited the ‘atirah as well as the fara‘ 
(see above, § 3). In the time of Mohammed the month 
Dhi-l-Hijjah, in which was held the great festival in 
the vicinity of Mecca, fell at the beginning of spring 
(Wellh. Prof, ros), and a comparison with the 
Passover naturally suggested itself ;4 but further studies 
in the old Arab calendar have shown that this coin- 
cidence in date is accidental. 

Among the Syrians, the chief feast of the year at 
Hierapolis was in the spring (Lucian, Dea Syria, 49); 
at Harran the first half of Nisan was a season of 
special sacrifices (Fihrist, 322; Chwolsohn, Ssadier 
225); evidence of the sacredness of Nisan appears in 
the Nabateean inscriptions at Madain Salih;> and at 
Palmyra ;° the great festival of the modern Yezidis falls 
at the same season.7 

A closer connection between the Hebrew spring 


1 See Passover, FEasts, 

2 Hag is a religious gathering (N&. ZDMG41719). The 
word is used not only of the Canaanite-Israelite agricultural 
festivals, but also of Arab (and Saba:an) festivals, which brought 
multitudes together. There is thus no ground for the assump- 
tion that the use of the term here is due merely to the later 
association of the Passover and the Feast of Unleavened Bread 
(hag ha-massith). 

; 3°Cp modern descriptions of the sacrifices at the Meccan 
east, 

4 See Snouck-Hurgronje, Het mekkaansche Feest, 65f. 

3 Berger, Comptes Rendus del’ Acad. des Imscr., 1884, 377 Gi 

6 WRS £8, 18 199, n. 2. 

7 Badger, Mestortzams, 1119 f. Vernal festivals are, of 
course, not peculiarly Semitic. 
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festival (‘ Passover’) and the Arab Rajab sacrifices has 


putas been thought to be established by 

7 apn evidence that both were primitively 
* offerings of firstlings.!1 In the Penta- 

teuch, laws prescribing the dedication of firstlings 


stand in juxtaposition to ordinances for the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread or the Passover {see Ex.3418 f 
Dt. 1519-23 161 7. Ex. 1243-so 1313-10 11-13 14-16}; the 
slaying of the firstborn of the Egyptians has been 
interpreted as a reprisal upon them for withholding 
from Yahweé, by their refusal to let Israel go, the first- 
lings that were his due (see Ex.318 8120 10247; 
Wellh. 86). It has been shown, however, under 
PASSOVER (§ 8}, that the passages cited, though com- 
patible with such a theory of the original character of 
the Passover, by no means require it; and opposing 
considerations of much weight are to be drawn from the 
peculiar ritual of the Passover (see below, § 6), in 
which—to name but a single point—one victim is re- 
quired for each household, rich or poor, whereas the 
number of firstlings must have varied with the owner's 
possessions. 

Nor is it satisfactorily established that the Arab Rajab 
sacrifices were firstlings. It is true that the term 
‘atirah, by which these victims are usually designated, 
is by some lexicographers made equivalent to fara’, 
firstling.? This is, however, nothing more than the 
confusion which frequently occurs in their accounts of 
the religious customs of ‘the times of ignorance,’ and 
over against it must be put the fact that not only the 
traditionists but also the lexicons generally distinguish 
the two clearly enough. 

The Passover differed conspicuously from all other 
Israelite sacrifices, and preserved to the last, essentially 
unaltered, its primitive peculiarities. In 
* the earliest times, the carcass of the 
victim was probably roasted whole, either 
over an open fire or in a pit in the earth (as by the 
modern Samaritans), and the flesh sometimes eaten half 
raw or merely softened by fire, Dt. 167 prescribes that 
it shall be boiled, like other sacrifices. This, however, 
did not prevail; P preserves the primitive custom while 
guarding against abuse: the Passover is neither to be 
eaten raw nor boiled in water, but roasted in the fire 
(Ex, 129), with head, legs, and inwards. The sacrificial 
feast was held by night at full moon; the participants 
were in their everyday garb, not in ceremonial apparel ; 
everything was done with haste; the whole victim was 
devoured—including, doubtless, in ancient times the 
exta which in later sacrificial ritual were offered to God 
by fire, and therefore strictly forbidden as food; only 


the bones must not be broken; the flesh must all be . 


consumed before daybreak; if aught remained it was 
to be burnt up at once; with the flesh was eaten—not 
originally unleavened cakes, but—a salad of bitter herbs 
(Ex. 129 f., cp Nu. 9x1 f, also Dt. 16 44).5 

With this singular ritual has been compared the 
description given by Nilus of the customs of the Arabs in 
the desert S, of Palestine and in the Sinaitic peninsula 
in his own time—the end of the fourth century A.D. 
They sacrificed a white camel to Venus, the morning 
star; after the chief or priest who presided at the 
sacrifice had slain the animal, all rushed upon the 
careass with knives, hewed it to pieces, and devoured 
it in wild haste, hide, inwards, bones, and all, that not 
a scrap of it might be left for the rising sun to look 
upon.® 

IWRS Rel. Sent.(2), 229 fi n. 464 7; Wellh. Prof. @, 86; 
Now. HA 2147; Benz "HA 46 A 

2 Lisan, 6210. Note also the identical custom described in 
the Lisdn under fara’, in the 74 (3 308) under ‘ativah. 

3 See Bokhari, ed. Krehl, 3 514, 

4 Contrast the Arab sacrifice of Nilus, below. See WRS 
Rel. Sem.2), 345 

5 See the description of the Passover of the modern Samari- 
tans, Petermann, Reisen, 1235 7% 


6 Mig: gne, Patr. Gr.79 613, cp 6123 WRS Rel. Sent, 281 43 
Wellh, Heidt 119 f 
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In Ex, 1221-27 (ultimately from J) the elders are 
bidden to take sheep or goats, one for each clan (2¢5- 
:,, ahah), slaughter them, and, dipping 
7. Pola a bunch of herbs (‘hyssop') into the 
* blood, to strike it upon the lintel and 
door-posts; Yahwé will not suffer ‘the destroyer’ to 
enter a house on which he sees these blood-marks. 
This, an editor adds, is the historical origin and ex- 
planation of a custom in use in later times; with it he 
connects etymologically the name ‘Passover’ (gésah), 
because Yahweé ‘passed over’ (fdsak} the marked 
houses of the Israelites (Ex. 1224-27). The object of 
the rite is to protect the inmates of the house from ‘the 
destroyer’; that is, in primitive conception, from the 
demons of disease and death. Similar customs with 
the same motive are found among many peoples.? 
Whether this rite was originally connected with the 
Hebrew spring feast is not clear. J, who prescribes 
the marking of the houses, says nothing about a feast, 
and, indeed, repeatedly insists that the festival of 
Yahwé cannot be celebrated in Egypt (Ex. 53 825-27); 
P orders that the blood of the lamb slain for the feast 
be applied to the door of every house in which it is 
eaten (Ex. 127, cp 13), a direction which Jewish tradition 
and practice regarded as applying only to the ‘ Egyptian 
Passover’ ;? Dt. makes no mention of this use of the 
blood at the PASSOVER {g.v., § 13).8 It is not unlikely 
that a rite originally occasional, as in the outbreak of 
an epidemic, came to be practised annually for the 
protection of the household during the coming year, 
and in connection with the old spring feast.4 The 
name gésah probably belonged, notwithstanding J's 
etymology, to the feast rather than to the blood 
marking. 
Some Semitic peoples, both nomadic and settled, 
offered in sacrifice animals taken in the chase. Gazelles 
8. Wild were offered by the Babylonians 
- .  (QJastrow, Rel. Bab.-Ass. 661) and 
Animals; bably by the Phoenicians (Sacrificial 
apoils of war. probably by the cenicians (Sacrificia 
Tariffs, C7/S 16559 1675; cp Isaac, 
§ 4, n. 2). Among the heathen Arabs, also, gazelles 
were sacrificed, but were regarded as an inferior offer- 
ing; men who had vowed sheep or goats from their 
flocks sometimes substituted gazelles.2 The nomadic 
forefathers of the Israelites may have made similar 
offerings ; but there is no reminiscence of this in the 
OT. The requirement that the blood of animals taken 
in the chase be poured out and covered with earth (Lev. 
1713, cp Dt. 1216 24} is not necessarily an attenuated 
survival of a sacrificial rite; the belief that the soul is 
in the blood (Lev. 1714, on which see below, § 46) is 
reason enough.® 
Sacrifice was doubtless offered also of the spoil of 
war, as in’ later times (x S. 1515 2x cp 1434; see also 
Gen. 1420). Similarly the Arabs on their return from 
a foray sacrificed one beast of those they had taken and 
feasted on it before dividing the booty.7 The Arabs of 
whom Nilus wrote took by preference a human victim, 
a fair youth, from among their captives; in default of 
such, they offered a white camel.’ The Carthaginians, 
after a victory, sacrificed the fairest of their captives 
by night as burnt offerings (Diodorus Siculus, 206s) ; 


1 See, a.g., Zimmer, Beitr. 2no. 26, col. 3, 2 204; Palmer, 
Des. Exod. go 118, etc. ; Doughty, “Ar. Des. 1 499 452 2 100 etc.; 
Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, 444 451. A large collection 
of material is found in Curtiss, Primdtive Semitic Religion 
To-day, chap. 15 

2 So also the modern Samaritans: Petermann, Ke/sen, 1 237. 

7 See below, § 20. 

4 A very similar ceremony at a great_annual festival in Peru 
is described by Garcilasso de la Vega, Comm. Reales, 76. 

5 Harith, Mx‘adlakah, 69, with the scholia; al-Laith in 
Lisdnvi. 21 > 

§ Cp the burying of blood drawn in blood-letting, or from a 
nose-bleed, ¢.g., Doughty, Ar. Des. 1492; Kingsley, Travels 
in West Africa, 4 47. 

7 WRS, Xe. in. (2}, 49x, and the Arab authors there cited. 

Pa Migoe, Paty, Gr.79 6127 641 6815 see WRS Rel. Se72.(2), 
362 
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similar instances have been adduced from the records 
of Assyrian kings (Shalmaneser, Jfonolith, obv. 17). 
The slaying of Agag, whom Samuel hewed in pieces 
before Yahwé in Gilgal {1 S. 1533), has sometimes been 
regarded as a sacrifice of this kind ;} but it is doubtful 
whether this interpretation is correct (see below, § 13 
end}. 
ae many accounts of sacrifices in the books of 
Samuel and Kings are in large part taken from old 
. and good sources, and give us com- 
9. ee paratively fult and trustworthy informa- 
7 tion for the period which they cover. 
By their side we may place the similar descriptions in 
Judges, and in the patriarchal story as narrated by J 
and E (eg., Gen.157 #-). The laws in the same 
sources (especially in Ex. 34 and 21-23) dealing with 
feasts and offerings, with the other—not inconsider- 
able—-remains of early collections of law preserved 
in Dt. and H, represent the usage of Israelite and 
Judzean sanctuaries in the time of the kings; the con- 
demnation of many customs in the reform legislation 
of the seventh century bears witness to the prevalence 
of the practices so zealously prohibited. The prophets, 
finally, paint vivid pictures of the religion of their con- 
temporaries, with all its abuses. 
The regions E. of the Jordan first occupied by 
Israelite tribes are capable of supporting enormous 
. flocks upon their rich and extensive 
aD Des hperiaael pastures.2 Much of the land is very 
* fertile and abundantly rewards culti- 
vation ; but the conditions do not constrain nomadic 
tribes taking possession of the country to become 
tillers of the soil. The case was different in Western 
Palestine. In the S. indeed, in the Negeb and the 
Wilderness of Judah, the new comers continued to be 
chiefly shepherds even after they adopted fixed habita- 
tions ; but in the central highlands (Mt. Ephraim) and 
in the N. they were soon compelled to get most of their 
living from the soil. They learned from the older 
population of the country to raise crops of grain and 
pulse and to cultivate the fig, the olive, and the vine. 
With the arts of agriculture they learned also the 
religion of agriculture. To the sacrifices and festivals 
of their nomadic forefathers were now added the proper 
offerings for the bounty of the land and the season 
feasts of the husbandman’s year {see FEASTS, § 4/7}. 
Animal sacrifice is still the most important part of 
worship, as we see clearly from the historical books ; 
neat cattle, kept as plough-beasts, are added to the 
victims from the flock.3 First-fruits or tithes of grain 
and wine and oil must be consecrated in their season 
according to an established ritual. The worship was 
offered at the ‘high places,’ that is, in general, the old 
Canaanite holy places (see HiGH PLACE, §§ 2-4). 
The most general term for offering, whether of 
animals or of other things, is minkdh, nn, ‘gift’ 


11. Species (G S&por, more frequently @vela), a word 


“=, not confined to religious uses.4 In dis- 
of pee tinction from other offerings specifically 
<r named —such as ‘lik, 2éah—minhih 


sometimes refers particularly to oblations of bread, 
meal, oil, and the like (see § rq). Animal sacrifices 
fall into two main classes: 'd/ak, EV ‘burnt offering,’ 
in which the victim was all consumed by fire; and 
sébah, EV ordinarily ‘sacrifice,’ in which, after the 
exta had been burnt upon the altar, the flesh was eaten, 
These species are often enumerated together, as in Jer. 
1726: ‘they shall come, . . bringing burnt offerings 


1 WRS, Red, Sem{4, 363. Nowack (AA 220s) includes in 
the same class the killing of Zebah and Zalmunna, Judg. 8 21. 

2 GASm. Hist. Geog. 5237.3 cp Nu. 8214 2 K.34, etc. See 
also CATTLE, § 3. 

3 On changes in the rites of sacrifice see below, § 11. 

4 In the technical language of the later ritual the compre- 
hensive term is 4oréan ; see below, § 24. 

5 On the more restricted technical use of the word inthe later 
ritual see below, § 24. 
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and sacrifices and oblations and frankincense . 
the house of Yahwé.’ 

The Heb. a¢éba4, m3}, is ordinarily rendered in @ by @veia, the 
corresponding verb by #hiw, less frequently @uaidgw. The verb 
means properly ‘slaughter,’ and may be used of the killing of 
domestic animals for food without religious rites (eg., Dt. 
1215 21); but since in earlier times animals were seldom if ever 
killed thus, it ordinarily imports sacrificial slaying. The place 
to which animals are brought to be killed is the #72424, licerally 
‘slaughter place’; in Canaan this was generally the stone or 
pile of stones on which the fat was burned, whence miziiah 
comes to be equivalent to altar (see ALTAR, Massrpan, § 5). 

The occasions of sacrifice were of different kinds {sce 
above, § 2, and below, § 15), and distinctive names 
for some of them were probably early in use ; peculiari- 
ties of ritual, too, no doubt belonged to certain varieties 
of sacrifice, as to the Passover or the covenant sacrifice 
(cp Gen. 159 f Jer. 8418 f}, but, however ancient 
the custom itself may be, our knowledge of the details 
of the sacrificial ritual comes chiefly through later 
sources. For this reason, as well as to avoid repetition, 
the species of sacrifice and their characteristic rites will 
be considered below in their place in the completed 
system (§ 23 77). 

One term is, however, $0 certainly old and so frequent that it 
cannot be passed over here ; viz. Séles, aby (Am. 5 22), gener- 
ally pl. sé/dmim (EV ‘peace offerings’). In many passages 
Sélamim are coupled with ‘o/o’k (burnt offerings) in descrip- 
tions of greater sacrificial occasions, precisely as ‘d/ath and 


cébdhine elsewhere ; see, £.¢., Ex. 2024 826 25.6217 2425 1K. 
315 925 Ezek. 4515 4327 46212 etc. In other instances we 
have the phrases ony mI}, nepbei ‘nat, ‘sacrifices of peace 
offerings '—e.g., 1 §.108 Jos. 2223 Prov.714. The Se/dsnim 
appear to have been by far the most commen kind of sacrifices, 
so that when the word 2zé¢ahion was used without qualification it 
would be understood to refer to Sélaémin: ; on the other hand, 
the name sé/amim is probably shortened from sibhé Se/aanine, 

The original significance of the word is not certain. & trans- 
lates, gwrypia, (Qveiat) rod gwrnptov, so also Philo, De wicdimts, 
§ 4, 2245 Mangey ; @ in Samuel and Kings (@vaiat) cipyuixal or 
tov eipnvixay, so. Aq, Symm. Theodot.; Vg. victima pacifica, 
pacificum (sc. sacrifictum); hence EV, ‘peace offerings.’ 
These interpreters connect the Heb, word with the simple stem 
of the verb gby, ‘be whole, sound, safe,’ or the noun salam, 
aides, ‘peace.’1 Josephus, who renders Ovaiac yaprrnjptoe 
(Ant. iii, 9 2), apparently associates it with the meaning of the 
intensive stem, §r//asn, ‘requite, repay, pay’; so that these 
sacrifices would be a return to God for benefits received from 
him, or the payment of an obligation to him; cp Prov. 714: ‘1 
had Sed@mtzm-sacrifices to make ; to-day I have paid (Si//amt7) 
my vows." The word occurs also, as the name of a species of 
sacrifice (+45 nbz), on an inscription from a Phenician temple 
at Marseilles (C/S 1653 /-). lt is perhaps a Canaanite term 
adopted by the [sraelites. [On Ass. Sedu see RITUAL, § 11, i.) 

The blood of the victims was poured or smeared upon 
the sacrificial stone as had been done by their nomadic 
forefathers. Besides this, portions of the animal, 
especially of the internal fat (1 S. 215 f.),2 were now 
burned upon a raised altar—monolith or heap of stones 
or earth—as upon a hearth; and this part of the per- 
formance was so essential that the verb ' burn,’ with or 
without an object (‘the fat’), becomes equivalent to 
‘ offer sacrifice. ' 

In older times the intensive stem #7f/ér, “7, ‘make smoke, 
burn ’—rarely with the object cabana, 1S.215 f)}-is used; so 
frequently in the prophets, of the heathenish sacrifices of their 
contemporaries. In later texts the causative Azpfir, Vopr, 
prevails, See We. Proé/.(4}, 64 4, n. 1. The burning of the 
offering is probably to be regarded as a means of conveying it 
to God}; the fragrant smoke was, at least in later times, thought 
of as containing the ethereal substance of the sacrifice. (WRS, 
Rel. Sem.@, 236; see also below, § 41.) 

The flesh of the victim was boiled (2 S, 215, 1 K. 
1921}, and furnished a feast for the offerer with his 
family, friends, and guests (tS. 14 f 912 22 #, ete.). 
In Canaan, bread, wine, and oil, the products of agri- 
culture, took their place in the feast beside the flesh of 
animals from the flock or herd (see ¢.g., 1S. 124); 
these again were in part obligatory offerings—first-fruits, 


- unto 


1 See also the etymological explanations in Siskra on Lev. 81 
(fol. 13@, ed. Weiss), 

2 From Judg. 619 7 it has sometimes been inferred that in 
early times boiled flesh was offered (cp also Nu. 619); but the 
evidence is insufficient to sustain the conclusion. 
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tithes, ete.—in part occasional and voluntary. Of | 
them also a part was given to God, probably upon the 
altar by fire (see Am, 45). The bread offered was that 
which the participants in the feast themselves ate; that 
is, in ordinary cases leavened bread;} unleavened cakes 
when, for religious reasons (as in the massd¢h feast) or at 
a meal hastily prepared for an unexpected guest, they 
ate their own bread unleavened. The bread offered 
was probably moistened with oil or dipped in it, as was 
the bread eaten by the worshippers (cp the later rituals, 
§ 30). Of the wine a libation was made to God (Hos. 
94). See below, §§ 14, 314. 

The peculiarity of the ‘s/dh (aby) is that no part of 
the victim was used for food; the flesh as well as the 

12. Burnt apenas es of the inwards and 
offering, ‘olah. at was burned. _ 

9 The term is derived from the common 
verb ‘alih (aby), ‘go up, ascend,’ and signifies, ac- 
cording to the prevailing interpretation, the sacrifice 
which {all} ‘comes up’ upon the altar (Knob., Wellh., 
Nowack, etc.), or that which ‘ goes up’ in smoke to the 
sky (Bahr, Del., Dillmann, etc.}. In @ generally 
dhoxavTwua, ddoxabrucis, Vg. holocaustum. : 

Another term for the sacrifice given as a ‘whole 
offering’ to God is Adlét by (Dt. 3810 1S. 79 Ps, 
Siler; cp Dt. 1317 Judg. 2040), which appears as a 
technical term in Phoenician also; see the sacrificial 
tariffs of Marseilles and Carthage, C/Si. 16535, ete., 
167 s. 

The whole burnt offering was naturally much less 
frequent than the sacrifices which furnished a feast for 
the worshippers; it is seldom mentioned alone, and 
then in peculiar circumstances.?_ Ordinarily the burnt 
offering occurs in conjunction with other sacrifices 
(sébdhim or Stlimim); eg., 28.617 f. 2425 E K.G25 
2K.1024, etc. It was probably originally an extra- 
ordinary offering made by great persons or on great 
occasions (We. ProZ.(, 70). The daily burnt offering 
in the temple at Jerusalem (2 K. 1615}—and doubtless 
at other royal sanctuaries—was the king’s daily sacrifice, 
and was followed by many eddhim for the court and 
by private persons. 

The ritual of the burnt offering is not described in 
any ancient account ; it may be assumed that the blood 
was treated in the same way as that of the other 
sacrifices ; it is supposed by both the narratives in JE 
and by the laws that the flesh and fat of the holocaust 
were consumed upon the altar.3 The hide, according 
to Lev, 78, fell to the priest, and this is not improbably 
an ancient rule; it was, in fact, the only toll he could 
take for his services. 4 

It is possible that at an earlier time the burnt offering 
was burned on the ground or in a pit, rather than ina 
raised altar; this is said to have been done for a special 
reason at the dedication of Solomon's temple (1 K. 
864).5 The analogy of the human sacrifices at the 
Tophet (see MoLecH, TOpHET; cp, however, Gen. 
229), and the burning of the carcass of certain sin 
offerings without the sanctuary, may also be noted. It 
is probable, however, that the burning of the holocaust 
upon the altar was the Canaanite custom, adopted by 
the Israelites. & 

Whether the burnt offering was accompanied by an 
oblation of bread or by a libation is uncertain,? When 





1 1S$.103 Am.45 3 leavened bread in certain Sé2éiz even 
in Lev. 7 13, cp 2317. 

2 Gen. 820 2213 Nu. 231g Judg. 626 (1316 23) 1 S. 614 
x K.34 1838. 

3 The carcass was previously cut up; 1 K. 18 23 33. 

4 So in the sacrificial tariff of Carthage (C75 1167); in that 
of Marseilles the priest has a fee in money, and a part of the 
flesh, whilst the hide belongs to the offerer. 

5 So also at Hierapolis; Lucian, Dea Syria; WRS, Rel, 
Sem.(2, 378. 

€ An argument may perhaps be drawn from the size of the 
Canaanite rock-altars that have been discovered. 





In 1 K. 864 the words ‘and the mintdh’ are a gloss. 
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it was part of a great sacrificial occasion these probably 
went with the other sacrifices (zédAim), The regular 
daily burnt offering in the temple may have had such 
an accompaniment ; but the earlier custom seems to 
have been to offer the #inkah daily as an evening 
oblation corresponding to the morning ‘d/h (see below, 
§§ 19, 32). In the passages which speak of the burnt 
offering alone (cited above, col. 4191, n. 2), there is no 
mention of a minkadh. Judg. 620 /. 1319 # cannot be 
alleged ; in these places a meal prepared for a guest is 
miraculously consumed by fire; this may be called an 
‘alah, but obviously no inference can be drawn as to the 
ordinary ritual of burnt offerings. 

The animals sacrificed were neat cattle, sheep, and 
goats ; also, at least in certain rites, turtle doves and 

pipe pigeons, clean birds easily procured by 
13. Victims. dwellers in towns and cities. ‘The choice 
of victims for particular sacrifices, or occasions was 
doubtless to some extent regulated by custom; in 
ordinary cases it was left to the worshipper to determine 
what his offering should be, in accordance with his 
means, his disposition, and his motive, or his previous 
intention or vow. It is very likely an ancient rule that 
the burnt offering should be a male; though 1S. 614 
shows that it was not always so. Sometimes very 
young animals were offered even as a burnt offering 
(1 8. 79, sucking lamb); but ordinarily, no doubt, a 
mature animal was chosen for this sacrifice.} 

That the offering of a human victim as a holocaust 
was not unknown in old Israel we learn from the story 
of Jephthah, Judg. 1130 34-40. The narrator repre- 
sents this sacrifice as extraordinary, but does not con- 
demn it as abhorrent to the religion of Yahwé.? The 
statement in 1 K, 1634 to the effect that Hiel, who in 
the days of Ahab rebuilt Jericho, ‘laid its foundations 
with Abiram his firstborn, and set up its gates with 
Segub his youngest son,’ hardly admits any other inter- 
pretation than that he offered them as foundation 
sacrifices, in accordance with a widespread and persistent 
custom.% 

It does not appear, however, that human sacrifices were 
frequent in the early centuries of the Israelite occupation of 
Canaan. The offering by parents of their own sons and 
daughters, especially the firstborn, about which there is so 
much in the prophets and laws of the seventh century, was not 
the recrudescence of ancient custom, but a new and foreign cult 
(see Morecn, § 4 7). The lesson of Gen. 22 is that though 
Yahwe might claim even an only son, he does not require such 
sacrifice but accepts instead a victim from the flock; cp Mi. 67. 

The expiation of Saul's massacre of the Gibeonites by the 
execution of seven of his sons and grandsons ‘before Yahwé’ at 
the famous sanctuary of Gibeon (25.219), important as the 
story is for the idea of expiation and thus for sacrificial concep- 
tions, is not itself to be considered as a sacrifice. Nor is the 
devotion of the inhabitants of a conquered city—or an Israelite 
city that has fallen into the worship of other gods (Dt. 13 12.7% 
—to the deity by slaughter and burning (Zé-em, see Ban 
properly regarded as a form of human sacrifice, 

The offerings of bread, oil, and wine which formed 
part of the sacrificial feast have been spoken of above 

vgs in that connection (§ 11). ‘There were 

14. Obiations. also independent offerings of the pro- 
ducts of agriculture. The deity which gave the increase 
to man’s labour received from him portions of all; only 
when these had been duly rendered could the rest be 


used by the owner (see Frazer, Golden Bough, 2318 7 
459 F )- 

These offerings, which fall under the general head of 
first-fruits, were called by various names: first-fruits 
(bikkurim, Ex. 3426 2319), tithes (sa'dstroth), prime 
portions (7éi#tk), portions set apart (éramah}, and 
others. The original distinctions are not always cleat ; 


1 Mi. 66 speaks of burnt offerings of yearling calves; the 
daily burnt offering in P is a yearling lamb. 

SU ererex, § 6. Compare Mesha's sacrifice of his son, 
2K. 327. ‘ 

3 See Hiev. On these sacrifices cp Tylor, Prin. Cult., 
L104 f; Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, 284 77; ; especially Sartori, 
‘Das Bauopfer,’ Zettschr. f. Ethnol. 30 x £7. (1898). 


4 See Jer. 7 3x Ezek, 20 26 2836 7 Lev. 18 21 202% Dt, 18 10 
etc, 
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the definitions of P and the Mishna may sometimes be 
suspected of making systematic discrimination between 
terms once loosely equivalent. The tendency of the 
ritual development was to reduce to rule and measure 
what was once more free, and to convert into a tax, for 
the support of the clergy, what fermerly, as a gift to 
the deity, had actually fallen in whole or in part to his 
ministers, Aparchse were offered not only of things 
that were eaten, but also of flax and wool (Hos. 259 Dt. 
184). Inasmuch as these offerings have a history of 
their own it has seemed best to treat them separately ; 
see TAXATION, TITHES. Religious dedications of a 
different character are the ‘erick of fruit-trees in the 
first three years of bearing, followed in the fourth by 
the consecration of the crop as Arditline (Lev. 1923-25), 
which corresponds to the sacrifice of the firstlings of 
animals ; the #é’a@h, or unreaped corner of the grain- 
field; the gleanings of the harvest-field, orchard, and 
vineyard (Lev.199/}; and the spontaneous crops of 
the fallow year (Ex, 2310 f). (See NATURE WORSHIP, 


-) 

Ste form of presentation of first-fruits is described 
only in part. In Lev. 23:0 f 14 (old laws in H) the 
first sheaf of barley (originally from each field, or from 
each village) is brought and ‘waved’ (héxiph, yi a 
gesture of throwing) before Yahwé at the local sanctuary ; 
until this is done the new crop must not be used in any 
form (v.14); unleavened cakes (massdth) of the new 
barley meal are eaten for seven days (see FEASTS, 
PaSsOVER}, At the end of wheat harvest a correspond- 
ing ceremony is the presentation in a similar way of two 
loaves of Jeavened bread {originally from each house- 
hold, Lev. 2315-17 20a). Cp Frazer, Golden Bough"), 
2319. Dt.261f prescribes that specimens of the 
choicest of the fruits of the land shail be brought by 
each landowner in a basket and set down before the 
altar with a solemn liturgy of thanksgiving ; the pre- 
sentation is followed by a feast (see below, § 22). 

Another kind of oblation, which, though of much less 
primitive character than the kinds just mentioned, can 
be traced back to an early period in the history of Israel 
in Canaan, is the setting before the deity of a table 
spread with food and drink (see, further, below, § 34 <). 
Such was the custom at Nob {1 S.214-6[5-7}) as well as 
at Jerusalem (1 K.748), and probably wherever God 
had a house or temple. On this table stood bread, 
which at certain intervals was exchanged for fresh loaves 
hot from the oven ; the loaves that were removed were 
eaten as ‘holy bread’ by the priests, and—under ex- 
ceptional circumstances—by laymen who had ‘ hallowed’ 
themselves (1S. 214-6). It is natural to suppose that, 
as among other peoples, wine too, in cups or chalices, 
was placed upon the table; but there is no mention of it 
in the OT. (On P see below, § 34¢.}) In the Jecti- 
sternia of other religions flesh also was thus set before 
the deity; it is not probable, however, that such was 
ever Israelite custom. Like the flesh or fat of animal 
sacrifices and the oblation of bread, wine, and oi] with 
them, the loaves of 'shew bread’ were ‘the food of 
God * (made and). 

Offerings of wine in the form of libations were made 
at the sacrificial feasts (above, § 11); a libation of 
kir, properly any fermented drink other than wine, is 
spoken of in a late Iaw (Nu, 287; see below, § 35), 
but in no ancient source; there seems to be no reason 
why such libations should not have been made. Honey 
was excluded from the preparation of sacrificial cakes 
{ev. 211), in which it was much used in other cults ;} 
it was brought with the other choicest products of the 
land in the ceremony described in Dt. 261 7%, but did 
not come upon the altar. Milk, often offered by other 
peoples in libations,? was not so used by the Hebrews. 

1 Libations of honey in antiquity, i i 
De abst.220f-3 feasone foe the Puta naar Meee 
Philo, De sacrificantibus, § 6, 2255, Mangey. 

2In Arabia, We. Herd. 1121 Milk in Abel's offering 
(Jos, Ané.i. 2 1) is a mistranslation of the ambiguous omt$p. 
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That independent libations of oil were made is intrinsic- 
ally not improbable, though not conclusively established 
by reference to Gen. 2818 Judg. 9g Mic. 67. (See Now. 
HA 2208 ; cp below, § 31 4.) 

Sacrifices were generally offered at home; every 
village had its altar (w?2sé*#, slaughter place), where 

15, Seasons the victims were slain and feasts held ; 

and oéeasions thither the firstlings and other obli- 

“ gatory offerings were brought (see 
HicH PLACE, § 4}. There were more famous holy 
places to which men resorted in numbers, especially 
at the autumn festival (see FEasTs, § 4). The 
times of sacrifice were in part fixed by custom, in 
part dependent on the occasion or on the will of the 
worshipper. To the former class belong the Passover 
at the vernal full moon (see above, §§ 4%), and the 
agricultural season feasts at the beginning and end of 
the grain harvest, and at the close of the vintage (see 
FEASTS).! At the last three custom required every man 
to ‘see the face of Yahwé,’ with an offering (Ex, 
2317). The new moon was a favourite time for feasts : 
Saul expects all his court to be present on such an 
occasion (15.204 f, cp 18 24 f-); the annual sacri- 
fice of David's clan at Bethlehem is held on a new moon 
(tS. 205 7 29). See NEw Moon. The Sabbath, appar- 
ently in a lesser degree, enjoyed the same preference. 
When a regular cultus became established at the greater 
sanctuaries, more numerous victims were offered on 
these days {see below, § 33}. The specific occasions 
of sacrifice were manifold—the circumcision or wean- 
ing of a son, marriage, the coming of a traveller, the 
making of a compact, consultation of an oracle, the 
mustering of a clan for war or the return from a 
campaign, the accession of a king, the dedication of 
a temple, the staying of a plague. Many sacrifices 
were offered in fulfilment of vows for the obtaining 
of the most varied objects of human desire. Men 
sacrificed alike when they rejoiced in the evidence of 
Yahwe's favour, when they besought his bounty or 
his help, and when they had need to propitiate the 
offended God. Many kinds of uncleanness required 
purification by sacrifice. 

The companies of worshippers for whom and by 
whom sacrifices were brought originally corresponded 
to the natural groupings of the 

ple, the family or clan for itself 
{e.g., 15, 206}, the village community at its own high 
place (e.g., 1S. 912). Even at the greater holy places, 
which were frequented at the festival seasons by 
multitudes from different tribes, these groups preserved 
their identity. Deuteronomy assumes that this will be 
the case at Jerusalem when all bring their sacrifices 
thither ; and in the Passover the ‘household,’ even 
when casually constituted, continued to the last, and, 
indeed, still continues, to be a distinct sacral group; 
the great mass of worshippers did not become one wor- 
shipping community, but remained many companies. 
The only body of worshippers in ancient times in which 
the natural groups are sunk is the army in time of war. 
How far the persistence of the family as a society of 
worship in the national religion is to be attributed to 
the survival of proper family cults, the worship of 
ancestors, it does not fall within the province of this 
article to discuss.? 

The worshippers prepared themselves for participa- 
tion in the sacrifice as ' holy’ by ' hallowing themselves’ 
{AvthkaddéS, 15,165 Nu.3118, cp Ex.191014), An 
obligatory part of this ‘ hatlowing' on solemn occasions 
was abstinence for a time previous to the appearance 
at the sacred place from sexual intercourse (cp 1S. 
215 /. Ex.1915);* other preparatory ceremonies were 
purifications, ablutions, the washing of garments. Men 
put on festal attire, garments and ornaments not of 


16. Worshippers. 


1 Sheep-shearing was also a time for feasting, 1$. 257. 
2 See Famiry, $2: Sta. GV/13907- 
3 See WRS Red. Sem.(), 45477. 
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everyday wear (Ex.322 ll2zfi 12357. Hos, 213[15] 
Ezek. 1612 7.).1 

For the ordinary sacrifice (séa#) the assistance of a 
priest was unnecessary; the rites were simple and known 

sactqg 2 to all. The older historical books 

1%, Priests. abound in instances of sacrifices by 
laymen of all ranks ; the father offered sacrifice for his 
household, the ‘elders’ for the clan or the village com- 
munity, the commander for the army, the king for the 
people. The offerer slew and flayed his own victim— 
as, indeed, continued to be the rule to the latest period ; 
doubtless he also in early times poured the blood upon 
the sacred stone or altar, afterwards a specifically 
priestly act. At the holy places which had a resident 
priesthood—often proprietary—the priests burnt the fat 
upon the altar; for this service they took toll (15S. 
213f.}. The customary right of the priests may have 
differed at different places, as it certainly changed in 
course of time (cp 18.213 Dt.183 Lev.734).2 The 
priests participated also by guest-right in the sacrificial 
feasts. The most important functions of the priesthood 
were not, however, direction or assistance at sacrifices, 
but the custody of the sanctuary, the consultation of the 
oracle, and instruction concerning purifications, piacular 
rites, and the like. 

The sacrificial worship of ancient Israel had a pre- 
vailingly joyous character ; to eat and drink and rejoice 

before Yahwé (Dt.) is a description of 
pa aacirery it which holds ba to the end of the 
* kingdom. The stated feasts in harvest- 
time and vintage, the new moon and sabbath, were 
all seasons of rejoicing; and the occasions of public 
and private sacrifice at other times (see above, § 15) 
were, in general, of a joyful nature. The banquet 
was accompanied by music and song (Am. 523, cp 65), 
not always of what we should call a religious kind ; 
dances, also, were customary (Ex. 3219 15.186 Ex. 
1520 Judg. 1134 2119 %}. The excesses to which such 
festivities are exposed did not fail to occur (15.113 % 
222 Is.287 7. Am.27/. Has, 414). 

But while joyfulness was thus the predominant note 
of worship, it must not be imagined that ancient religion 
had no other note, In times of private distress or 
public calamity men set themselves to expiate the 
offence, known or unknown, that had provoked God's 
anger, to propitiate him by gifts and recover his favour 
(see 25.211 7 2418 Dt. 211 ff etc.). Such scenes 
as are described in 1 K. 1826 # (the priests of Baal on 
Carmel) were probably not without parallel among the 
Israelites on like occasions. Fasting before Yahwe, 
wearing the garb of mourning, was an ancient and 
common means of appealing to his mercy (see FASTING). 
In ordinary cases propitiatory sacrifices differed from 
common sacrifices, not in rite, but in the spirit and 
mood of the worshippers, When God was manifestly 
perilously incensed men would hardly venture to 
approach him with sacrifice till they had reason to hope 
that his wrath was somewhat appeased (see, eg., 
2S, 24). 

Like other ancient monarchs, the kings of Judah and 
Israel built temples at old holy places, such as Bethel, 

and in their capitals, as at Jerusalem 

alain and Samaria. Worship at these royal 
"sanctuaries was under the direction of 

the sovereign ; on great occasions the king in person 
offered sacrifice in them (1 K. 8564; especially Gas 2K. 
1612 7); the priests were appointed by him. It was 
probably in these temples that the custom of offering a 
daily holocaust grew up. ‘This sacrifice was made early 
in the morning; in the late afternoon the oblation of 

1 We, Prod.) 71. 

2 See Priest, §4/ 

3 To prevent controversy or extortion, tablets on which the 
legal tariff for various species of sacrifice was inscribed were 
otal set up before ancient temples (see C/S 1165 167; C/L 

820). 

+ See Feasts, § 54 


See Dress, § 8. 
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bread or dough, oil, wine (the mxhdh} was presented 
{see x K. 1829 36, cp Dan, 92r Ezra 94/.).1_ The animals 
required for food by the king’s great household were, no 
doubt, slaughtered at the temples with a sacrificial dedi- 
cation ; the name faddahim, lit. ' butchers,’ applied to the 
palace guard, has been thought to bear witness to this 
custom (WRS Rel. Sem.(), 396). At the festivals and 
on special occasions greater numbers of sacrifices were 
offered by the king and his court, as well as by the 
people who came together to celebrate the feast. 
Foreign luxuries, such as incense, came into use at 
these sanctuaries. The support of the regular cultus 
came from the king's treasury, either from imposts 
levied iz natura (2K.1615 Ezek. 459 7), or by the 
assignment to the temple of the revenues of a district. 
(See TAXATION. } 

A considerable number of priests must have been 
attached to the greater temples, and the necessity of 
order and authority was doubtless early felt. In 
Jerusalem we read of a chief priest and a second priest. 
The better organisation probably in part recognised, in 
part created, a differentiation of functions. The same 
conditions were favourable to the growth of the ritual 
in elaborateness and splendour, and to a concomitant 
estimate of its importance. In a word, the ritualistic 
and sacerdotal tendencies in the religion of Israel had 
their seats at the royal temples, especially at Jerusalem. 
By degrees the worship at Jerusalem came to be a very 
different thing from that at the country high places, 
and thus things were preparing both for the deutero- 
nomic reforms and for the ritual law. 

The greatest change, however, which followed the 
establishment of the kingdom was the institution of a 
regular public cultus maintained by the king for himself 
and his people. Thus a national religion was created. 

When Israel took its place among the nations, 
political and commercial intercourse opened the way for 
‘4 religious influence. Solomon’s new 

ge arg temple was built by a Pheenician archi- 

* tect after Phoenician models; Ahaz 
exchanged the altar fora copy of one he had seen in 
Damascus. The more complete apparatus of worship 
—the bronze reservoir and portable lavers, the many 
utensils provided for the service of the altar, for example 
—suppose corresponding elaboration in the ritual. The 
vestments and ceremonial ornaments of the priests also 
were probably patterned after those in use in Phoenician 
temples. The influence of foreign religions was much 
deeper in the seventh century, during the long reign of 
Manasseh. Not only were many new cults, especially of 
Assyrian origin, introduced (see QUEEN oF HEAVEN, 
NATURE WorsuHIP, § 5 /.), but the worship of Yahwé 
was enriched by new rites and offerings ; the burning of 
costly gums and spices, for example, is first heard of in. 
this period.2. The sacrifice of children as burnt offer- 
ings, with peculiar rites, to Yahwé under the title 
‘king’ (Aam-mdélek), which also became prevalent in this 
age, is probably a foreign—Pheenician or Syrian—cult 
adopted by worshippers of Yahwé (see MOLECH}, 

The reforms of Josiah not only suppressed for a time 
these foreign rites, but also made a radical change in 

the whole sacrificial system by destroy- 

a a ing the high places, carrying away 

and TeactlON. sneir priesthoods, and forbidding the 

offering of sacrifice at any place in the kingdom except 
the temple in Jerusalem. A necessary corollary of 
this restriction of sacrifice to one altar was the slaughter 
of animals for food at home without sacrificial rites 
(Dt. 1215 f. 20-25}, contrary to the ancient rule (see 
Lev. 173 /).4 

A large part of the occasional private and family 


1 On the later custom, see below, § 32. 

2 See INCENSE, § 3. It is worthy of note that Ezekiel gives 
it no place in his reformed cultus. 

3 See DEuTERONOMY, ISRAEL, § 37,43 JOSIAH, § 1. 

4 Disregarding redactional changes ; see Leviticus, § 28. 
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sacrifices thus drop out. The change is even greater 
on the other side; the season feasts must now all be 
kept at Jerusalem ; thither firstlings and tithes, first- 
fruits—in a word, all obligatory offerings—must be 
brought, there all vows must be paid, and freewill offer- 
ings made. Various modifications of the ancient custom 
became necessary ; the lustration of houses with bleed 
at the Passover must have ceased (see above, § 7); the 
age at which firstlings should be offered (eight days, 
Ex, 2230 [29}} is now a minimum limit—they may be 
brought at any time after they are a week old (Lev. 
2227). The removal to Jerusalem of the feasts in which 
the tithes were consumed, besides other changes (Dt. 
1424 7}, deprived the poor of the village of the partici- 
pation in these feasts which they enjoyed by ancient 
right of hospitality ; compensation is made by the con- 
version of the tithes of one year in three to charity 
(Dt.1428 7; see Taxation, § 10, TiTHES}. The 
country priests who were transported to Jerusalem were 
nct allowed to offer sacrifice in the temple, though they 
had their living from its revenues; an inferior order of 
ministry was thus, in fact, established. 

By the centralisation of worship its natural connection 
with the common life of men was much loosened. The 
Israelite could visit the holy place to offer his sacrifices 
at most but thrice a year, more commonly, perhaps, 
but once or twice. At other times he knows that stated 
sacrifices are offered in the temple daily, and with 
greater pomp at all the festivals. The possibility of a 
cultus carried on for the benefit of those who are not 
present, of a sacerdota! religion done for the people by 
the priests, and operative, if correctly performed, is 
thus prepared. These consequences were not per- 
ceived, much less realised, in the few remaining years 
of Josiah’s reign, nor, in their full effect, for many 
generations afterwards. 

The spirit of the sacrificial laws in Deuteronomy is 
that of the older time; ‘rejoice before Yahweé’ is still 
the common expression for worship. The increased 
emphasis on the olden hospitality of the sacrificial feast 
is in accord with the prominence of motives of charity 
and humanity in the deuteronomic legislation, but is 
doubtless due in part, as has been already suggested, 
to the consciousness that the transfer of these feasts to 
a distant sanctuary imperilled this feature of them. 

In the disastrous times that followed the defeat at 
Megiddo and death of Josiah, in the reaction from the 
deuteronomic reforms which not unnaturally ensued 
upon the disappointment of the high hopes based upon 
them, every trace of these reforms was swept away. 
Not only were the old altars at the high places rebuilt 
and the foreign worship restored, but men sought more 
efficacious means of expiating guilt and securing divine 
protection in private cults—in part, perhaps, revivals of 
old Israelite practices, in part of foreign origin, such as 
are described in Ezek.8. These strange rites were 
celebrated as mysteries by societies of initiates. Their 
sacramental sacrifices were ‘unclean’ beasts, such as 
swine, dogs, mice,! The strong taboo of the flesh of 
these animals made them peculiarly potent pzacuda, the 
highest grade of ‘uncleanness' being convertible with 
exceptional ‘ holiness.’ 

The laws in Dt. relative to sacrifice and offering 
represent older custom adapted to the plan of reform 
which made Jerusalem the sole place of worship (see 


above, § 20), 
Species of offerings: Dt. 126, cp 1117, see also 276% $3103 
prescribed offerings (firstlings, tithes, etc.) are 4dd@i, ‘sacred’ 
(belonging to God by right), in distinction 
21, Seventh from votive and free-will offerings, and from 
cent. laws. animals slaughtered for food, 12 26; victims 
from the flock and herd (6444, sdn ; Sr, 8); 
human sacrifice prohibited, 1231, cp 18x10; victims must be 
perfect, 171, cp 1521; ritual of holocaust and sacrifice, 1227; 
burning of fat, libations, cp 3238; offerings at the feasts and 
ritual, 161%, cp 261%; priests’ dues, 181 47; tithes, 12 77 





1 Is. 65 3 7 663 57 (late post-exilic rites of the same kind); cp 
Ezek.89/ See WRS, Rel. Sem.(), 290%. 343 
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1423, cp 12621; in the third year, l4e3 4; liturgy, 2612 43 
firstlings, 1519 7. 

The sacrificial laws in H are of the same age.? 

Species: ‘a/dh Lev. 2218, etc., ‘alah and 2ébah 178, 2idhé 
Seldmim 11 5 19 5, adadh Wag f, néder and néddbah 22 18 21 57 
tithes and firstlings are not named in che remains of H (nor in 
Ezek, 40-48); sacrifices as £5¢@@Sis1 22215 4, cp 198; offerings 
are ‘the food of God ' (hem: élohin:), 216817 at 2225, cp Ezek, 
447; animals sacrificed, bafa7 and sén, Sér, kébes, “éz ; human 
sacrifice forbidden, 18 21 20 1 7; victims must be perfect, 22 13%, 
less strict rules for freewill offerings, 2223; must be brought to 
the holy place, not slaughtered elsewhere, 173.4, cp 8/ 33 
blood not to be eaten, 17 10, cp 1713 7: 1926; the ritual is not 
described (17 6 probably secondary); the flesh of Sé/dszin must 
be eaten on the day they are offered or on the following day, 
1959.5 of the faddé on the day of sacrifice itself, 2229 /; 
feasts, offerings, and ritual, 23 (the parts of the chapter derived 
from H).4 


Contemporary with the laws in H, and from the 
same or cognate sources, is a large part of Lev. 11-15, 
on uncleanness and purification {see LEviricus, § 24 7.); 
cases requiring sacrifice are enumerated, 126/, 1514 f. 


29 f. 141-7 (49-53). a 

In Lev. 1-7, also, the older sacrificial /érézk, not 
only in 1 and 3, but also in parts of 5 #, represent 
pre-exilic usage and formulation in later redaction. 

Another source from which knowledge of the worship 
in the temple at Jerusalem may be gained, is Ezekiel’s 

4 programme for a restored and purified 
21a. Exekiel. cultus in 40-48. The prophet’s pur- 
pose was not to create a new system of sacrifices and 
rites, but to introduce such safeguards as should prevent 
those invasions of Yahwé’s holiness which had provoked 
him in anger to destroy his desecrated house and make 
an end of the polluted worship. Knowing as we do 
the characteristic motives of Ezekiel’s reformatory zeal, 
and having from other sources reasonably good informa- 
tion about the temple worship in the last half-century 
before the fali of Judah, we should not find it difficult to 
distinguish the old from the new in Ezekiel's sketch, 
and thus to use 40-48 for the history of the cultus.® 
This testimony is the more valuable because Ezekiel 
had a priest’s intimate acquaintance with the ritual 
and affection for it. 

In comparing Ezek. 40-48 with the sources hitherto examined, 
it is important to observe that Ezek. deals almost exclusively 
with sacra pudlica,? the others with private sacrifices. As the 
public ceremonies had, doubtless, in all ages, a more solemn 
ritual, the fuller liturgical details in Ezek., as compared, for 
example, with Dt., signify much less than has sometimes been 
made of them. Besides the species of sacrifice with which we 
have already become acquainted (‘6/4A, 2¢bah, Sélamint), Ezek, 
repeated!y names two others, Aa7/?#ath and @§an2 (EV sin offering 
and trespass offering—RV guut offering), 4039 4213 43:19 7 
4427 29 451777, 4620 (see below, §§ 27). The minkdh is an 
offering of flour and oil in specified quantities (465711, etc.}; 
a libation (#ése2) is also provided for (4517). The animals 
sacrificed are the same as in the other sources (birds are not 
named). : 

The public sacrifices are provided by the prince from the 
proceeds of a tax levied in kind (¢éri#mdh 45 13-17). A lamb is 
offered every morning, the regular holocaust (‘o/ath t@sid), with 
an accompanying -oblation (w#Adh 4613-15);8 the sabbath 
burnt offering is six Jambs and a ram, with their oblations 
(46 44) ;9 on the new moon, the victims are the same, with the 
addition of a bullock (466/).| At the passover a bullock is 
offered on the first day as a sin offering for the prince and 
people; during the seven days of the feast, each day seven 
bullocks and seven rams as burnt offerings, and a he goat as a 
sin offering (45 234) ; the feast of the seventh month has the same 
sacrifices (4525); there is no summer festival (Pentecost). At 
the great festivals, new moons and sabbaths, the prince also 
provides sé/asninz (4517), doubtless as a feast for the people. 


See Leviticus, §§ 14.- 





1 Setting aside the double redaction. 

2 The @sdm in 19 21 is from Re. 

3 The principle, no slaughter without sacrificial rites, is re- 
affirmed ; see Leviticus, §§ 15, 28. 

4 Passover is not named, 
sy See Levericus, §§ 5% and, on 

27h 

6 The custom of the temple after the restoration, which fre- 
quently followed the older usage rather than Ezekiel’s innova- 
tions, furnishes an additional criterion. 

7 Even the sé/a@nim at the feasts, new moons, and sabbaths, 
are to be provided by the state, 4517. 

3 No evening tdmid; see below, § 32, 

9 ‘The general rule for the oblation to be offered with each 
kind of victim, 4611, cp 57; the quantity of wine for the liba- 
tion is nowhere fixed, 


svn 


asa and hatfath, below, 
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The number of these victims is necessarily left undetermined, 
A table (or altar) for the shewbread stands in the temple (41 22); 
but no rules are given for the presentation of offerings upon it— 
probably the old custom is to be followed without change! An 
elaborate ritual is provided for the consecration of the altar 
(48 18-27), and for the semi-annual JraceZa (on the first of the 
first and seventh months) by which the temple and altar are 
purified (45 18-20).2 The rites of sacrifice are given in some 
detail: the slaying and dressing of the victims (40 38-43, cp the 
description of the court and altar, 40 28 7 43137); the dash- 
ing of the blood upon the altar (48 x8), or—of the sin offering in 
consecration and purification ceremonies-—the application to the 
altar and other parts of the temple and court (43 204519), The 
fat and blood of sacrifices are the food of God (447). he flesh 
of public sin offerings is burned (4321); that of private sin 
offerings and of trespass offerings belongs to the priests (44 29); 
there are kitchens in the inner court where they boil their meat 
and bake their sz272#@/ bread (46 19 £), and chambers in which 
they eat this ‘ very holy’ food (42 13). 

OF private sacrifices the freewill offerings of the prince (‘3/24 
or 3$8/amim) are sacrificed by the priests (462); the private 
sacrifices of the people are slain for them by the Levites (de- 
graded priests of the old high places), who wait upon the offerers 
and serve them (4411); the flesh is boiled in kitchens in the 
four corners of the outer court by temple servants (46 21-24). 
The priests are supported by offerings: the flesh of the (private) 
sin offerings and of trespass offerings, the oblations of flour and 
oil, and everything that is devoted to Yahwé fall to them; 
besides this they have a right to all kinds of first-fruits and 
dedications (44 28 #.). 


Ezekiel supposes that his readers are familiar with 
the terms he uses and their significance; he does not 
deem it necessary, for example, to define the nature or 
occasion of the trespass offering (see below, § 27). 
The sacra publica, which before the fall of Judah had 
been maintained at the king’s charges, are to be pro- 
vided for by the prince from the taxes. The rules 
prescribing the kinds and numbers of victims to be 
offered at the feasts, and the proportion of flour and 
oil with each, may perhaps make new requirements; 
but it may safely be assumed that there had been similar 
rules fixed by the custom of the temple under the kings. 
The periodical expiation of inadvertences or mistakes 
by which the holiness of the temple might have been 
sullied, appears to be an innovation;4 but the rite is 
simple and old, and had probably been practised in 
earlier times when occasion required. In general, the 
ritual of public sacrifice does not seem to be much 
changed in Ezekiel's new model of temple worship. 

The consequences of Ezekiel's system would doubtless 
have made greater changes in the sphere of private sacri- 
fices, The tax to be paid to the prince and the assign- 
ment of ail first-fruits to the priests apparently are to take 
the place of all the offerings (firstlings, first-fruits, tithes, 
sacrifice for appearance at the holy place, and the like) 
which in former times the Israelite had been bound to 
bring to God. Even the sacrificial feasts (J?/@mim) at 
the great festivals were provided from the public treasury, 
There would remain vows and freewill offerings, and 
the sin and trespass offerings, in which, as it appears, 
no change was intended. In the ritual of private sacri- 
fice Ezekiel proposed a very radical departure from 
immemorial custom: the owner was henceforth not to 
offer his own victim, but to look on while one of the 
inferior ministry of the temple (Levites) slaughtered it 
for him. This innovation, however, did not prevail; 
in the ritual law and in the practice of the Herodian 
temple, the worshipper retained his old right (see 
below, § 26). 

The destruction of the temple in Jerusalem did not 
cause a Jong interruption in sacrificial worship in Judea. 

Not only were there other holy places in 

Spatdrhey the land (see HIGH PLACES,§9; MIZPAH, 

* 1), but there can be no doubt that the 
altar in Jerusalem was soon rebuilt and worship re- 


1 There is no mention of incense or an altar of incense, of a 
candelabrum, or of anointing oil. 
2 Observe the use of the terms £ipfer and A7fta s see below, 


Pon the question how far this is a change of system, see 
TAXATION, § 15 f. 

* It did not establish itself in the restored temple, where in 
later times a corresponding, but much more elaborate, rite was 
celebrated annually. See ATONEMENT, Day oF, 
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established (ISRAEL, § 45), with survivors of the old 
priesthood for its ministry. Probably, however, the 
public sacrifices—the daily holocaust and the offerings 
on Sabbaths and feast days—which had been supported 
by the king, ceased, and only private sacrifices were 
offered, as at other high places. With the appoint- 
ment of a native governor and the rebuilding of the 
temple, the public services were doubtless resumed on 
such a scale as the poverty of the community permitted, 
The ritual, aiso, no doubt, conformed to the ancient 
custom and tradition of the sanctuary as far as possible 
under these conditions; and as the prosperity of the 
Jews increased, and Persian kings and governors from 
time to time made contributions to the support of the 
temple, it recovered something of its ancient splendour, 
The opinion that the cultus was first restored by priests 
returning from the exile, and afterwards thoroughly 
reformed by Ezra in accordance with the prescriptions 
of a liturgical work (‘ Priest’s Code’) which he brought 
with him from Babylonia, rests in both parts on the 
same late testimony, and greatly exaggerates the share 
that the Babylonian Jews bore in the development of 
Palestinian Judaism in the Persian period. Babylonian 
influence upon the terminology of the later ritual, if not 
upon the rites themselves, is indeed manifest; but, in 
view of the evidences of the same influence in other 
Syrian religions in the Persian and Greek period, it is 
not clear that we must look to the exiled priests in 
Babylonia for the explanation. 

An important landmark in the history of the ritual is 
the description of a typical series of sSacrifices—sin 
offering, burnt offering, peace offerings—at the inaugura- 
tion of Aaron in Lev. 9, a chapter which is universally 
assigned to the original History of the Sacred Institu- 
tions, and was written probably in the fifth century 
Bc. (see HisfORICAL LITERATURE, § 9). The rites 
agree closely with the older sacrificial ‘érdth ; many 
refinements of the later laws are still unknown to the 
author, in particular such as are connected with the 
inner altar, the sA7ix&ding of blood in consecrations and 
expiations, and the like, 

It can hardly be questioned that the philhellenic 
priests of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid times introduced 

various ceremonies in imitation of the 
22 a. Later. cults of Syrian-Greek temples, some of 
which were preserved till the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The procession at the offering of first-fruits, headed by 
an ox with gilded horns and crowned with an olive 
garland, the flute player making music before them, 
etc., is an example in point! But such innovations 
were probably in matters of vestments, processions, 
and the like, rather than in the ancient rites of sacrifice 
themselves. 

The two features in which the sacrificial cultus of 
later times differs most from the worship of old Israel 
are the enhanced importance of the sacra pudlica and 
the greater prominence of expiatory rites. Both are 
natural consequences of the conditions of the age, 

The Jews were a widely scattered people; most of 
them could visit Jerusalem only at long intervals— 
perhaps but once or twice in a lifetime. But sacrifices 
were regularly offered for them—the daily holocausts, 
the burnt offerings and sin offerings on the sabbaths 
and new moons and at the feasts. These sacrifices 
were now maintained, not from the revenues of the 
king or prince, but by a tax collected from Jews in all 
parts of the world, who thus became participants in all 
their benefits, The cessation of the daily sacrifice was a 
calamity that deeply affected the whole race (Dan. 8 11 f. 
i 3r 1253, cp Jos. BF vi. 22). 

Piacuia of various kinds were doubtless common in 
old Israel, as in other religions (see, ¢.g., Dt. 211-9); 
many of the purifications—which fall under the same 
head--are unquestionably ancient customs (e.g., Lev. 


1M. Brkkitrim, 33; Philo, De Festo cophinz. 
Legg. rituad. \ib. 4, cap. 10. 
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14: f, cp Dt.248 Nu.19). Solemn public pzacudla, 
however, seem in earlier times to have been performed 
only on occasions when some calamity warned the 
people that they had offended God (e.g., 28. 2418 F; 
above, §§ 18, 20). In the Persian period, they became 
an established institution. We have seen that Ezekiel 
provides for such ceremonies at the beginning of each 
half year (above, § 21); the oldest stratum of P in Lev. 
16 seems to have had in mind a yearly expiation ;} the 
Day of Atonement was in later times the most solemn 
of the year. All rites of consecration and inauguration 
are begun by piacular sacrifices, Not infrequently, as 
in Ezekiel, the whole cultus is regarded as expiatory. 
The prevalence of such a conception of God's holiness 
as we find in Ezekiel, inevitably led to the multiplication 
of expiatory rites; the depressed and unhappy state of 
the Jews in Palestine during a large part of these 
centuries may be regarded as a contributory cause. 

The differences between the sacrificial worship of 
old Israel and that, say, of NT times must not, 
however, be exaggerated. The public cultus did not 
supersede private sacrifices. ‘The Jews, even from the 
remoter parts of Palestine, frequented Jerusalem at the 
feasts in great numbers, bringing the prescribed offerings 
and paying their vows ; the population of the city itself 
and of neighbouring Judzea alone was sufficient with 
their sacrifices to give employment and support at 
ordinary times to a great number of-priests, Nor must 
it be thought that the worshippers were habitually 
oppressed by a sense of sin, or that the expiatory side 
of the cultus so dominated their conception of sacrifice 
as to exclude all others. The contrast sometimes 
drawn between Dt., with its rejoicing before Yahwé, 
and P, with all its sin offerings and trespass offerings, 
even if it fairly represented the spirit of two legislations, 
cannot legitimately be taken as evidence of a corre- 
sponding difference in the spirit of religion in two ages.? 
From our other sources it is easy to show that no such 
radical difference exists. 


Il. DEVELOPED JEWISH SYSTEM 


It is proposed in the following paragraphs briefly to 
describe the Jewish sacrificial system in its final form, 
as it was in practice in the last 
23. Introductory. century before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. In this system the rules and rites of sacrifice 
in the Pentateuch, of whatever age and origin, were 
combined, and their often conflicting requirements in 
some fashion harmonised. ‘There was also a traditional 
usage, not wholly dependent upon the written law, and 
at all events much more detailed, without a knowledge 
of which we should often be hopelessly at a loss in our 
effort to reconstruct the ritual.? Our sources, therefore, 
include, besides the Pentateuch, the descriptions of the 
cultus in Jewish authors—Sirach, the Epistle of Aristeas, 
Philo, the NT, Josephus, etc.—and the school tradition 
embodied in the legal midrash (AMéfecki/td, Siphrd, 
Siphré), the Mishna, and the Tosephta.4 
‘The comprehensive name for offerings of all kinds, 
. including dotations to the sanctuary, is 
pinpiccalsy! forban {;37p), ‘ present, gift’ (Nu. 7 12-17, 
species.  &tc.; cp also Neh. 1035 1351). : 
This term, which is found only in technical 
use, first appears in the sixth century (Ezek. 20 28 40 43, sacrificial 
laws in Ley. 1 3), and is probably a borrowed word, as is sug- 
gested also by the unusual form of the noun; cp Assyr. 
kurbénu (RiTuat, §§ 1, ria), Aram.-Syr. £urdin. The 
technical use of the verb Aikrid (2977), ‘present’ an offering 


to God, is of the same age, @ renders the noun by dapov, Vg. 
yariously and often freely Tg. and Pesh, £>dan. 





T See ATONEMENT, Davy oF, § 235 Leviticus, § 12. 

2 Mosny critics appear to be misled by the word ‘ sin offering.’ 
See below, § 28a. 

3 It would be quite impossible, ¢.g., to understand the 
ceremonies of the Day of Atonement from Lev. 16. 

4 This tradition—carefully to be distinguished from the 
scholastic exegesis and casuistry in the same writings— goes 
back to priests who had served in the temple. 
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The old Hebrew minfdh, ‘gift,’ which in earlier 
times was used more broadly (see above, § 11), is in 
the ritual laws specifically the oblation of flour and cil 
or of cakes baked therefrom. 

The species of sacrifice are the same as in Ezek. : burnt 
offering (‘d/ak), trespass offering (diam), sin offering 
(Zaftdth), and peace offerings (f¢/dmim); some of these 
embrace several varieties. 

The public sacrifices are either stated or occasional. 

25. S The stated public sacrifices are : 

. oacra x. The regular daily burnt offerings, every 
publica et morning and evening (Ex, 20 38-42 Nu. 28 3-8). 
privata. 2. The additional burnt offerings on the 

sabbaths (Nu. 289 4) and the new moons (24. 
11-14), and at the annual festivals, viz., Passover (76. Ape 
Pentecost (26-31), New Year (291-0), Day of Atonement (7-11 
Tabernacles (12-38). 

3. The sin offerings at the new moons and feasts (Nu. 2815 22 30 
295 11 16 19 22 25 «8 31 34 38). 

4. The goat of the Day of Atonement (Lev. 1615, etc.) 

Occasional piacula are : 

1, The sin offering of the congregation (Nu. 1522 7 Lev. 


413 f-). 


2. The sin offering of the ‘anointed priest,’ because his sin 
brings guilt upon the people (Lev. 43 7; cp Lev. 166.11 14). 

In this class may be included also sacrifices of con- 
secration for the temple and altar (Lev. 8147; cp 
Ex. 401 7); and the sacrifices for the installation of 
priests, especially the high priest (Ex. 29 Lev. 8).? 

Public sacrifices as a rule are either burnt offerings 
or sin offerings ; the trespass offering is always a private 
sacrifice, and the only public peace offerings are the 
two lambs at Pentecost (Lev. 2319, see below, § 40); 
the consecration ceremonies also include Jé/dmim. 

Private sacrifices may be of any of the four chief 
species, and frequently comprise more than one kind. 
‘They are either prescribed or voluntary. The prescribed 
sacrifices are : 

1. Sin offerings, trespass offerings, and purifications of various 
kinds according to the occasion. 

z. The sacrifices obligatory upon those who appeared at the 
temple at a festival season; with which may be included the 
Passover. 

Voluntary private sacrifices were brought either in 
fulfilment of a vow, as freewill offerings, or as expres- 
sions of gratitude (xéder, nédadbdh, tédah). 

It will be most convenient to begin with private 
sacrifices, since these are more fully described in the 
Pentateuch, and afterwards to treat of the public cultus 
in the temple, for the details of which we are mainly 
dependent upon Jewish tradition. 

The victim might be from the flock or the herd 
{I-ev, 12); a turtle-dove or a pigeon was also accepted.? 

Burnt If a quadruped, it must be a male without 

oa porns blemish, a bullock, ram, or he goat. A 

oMering.” jist of twelve defects which rendered an 
animal unfit for sacrifice is given in Lev. 2222-25; much 
more minute rules are found in the Talmud.® If the 
dissection of the victim disclosed abnormal or diseased 
organs, this also caused its rejection, The age of the 
victim is sometimes prescribed ; in general, animals that 
had attained their full growth were preferred for burnt 
offerings. The offerer brought the victim to the 
court of the temple, rested both hands heavily upon its 
head, slaughtered and flayed it, and cut up the carcass. 
The priest received the blood and carried it to the altar, 
and afterwards burnt the flesh and fat. 

That the offerer slew his own victim is the rule in Ley. 15 rr, 
and is universally assumed in Palestinian tradition (see, e.g, 
Af. Zébahiin, 31; Siphrd, Par. 4; op M. Keliz 18, etc.; so also 
Jos. Ané. iii. 91). , indeed, in Lev. /.¢. has indefinite plurals 





1 ¢ Publica sacra, que publico sumptu pro populo fiunt... 
privata, que pro singulis hominibus, familiis, gentibus fiunt,” 
Festus ; the distinction is made by Josephus (Anz. iii. 91), Philo 
(e.¢., De victimis offer. § 3), and inthe Mishna. : . 

2 The installation sacrifices might from another point of view 
he regarded as private sacrifices, and are in fact so regarded 
by Jewish tradition. . : 

3° The offering of birds as burnt offerings is permitted as the 
only kind of sacrifice possible to the poor in cities. 

4 On the name see above, § 12. 

5 See Mf, Békéroth 4, Tos, Békérith 4, Békoroth 374 G7. 
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(epdfover), and is naturally followed by Philo, De wrctimzis 

2241 Mangey; but their interpretation is not to be accepted.d 
Ezekiel would have the sacrifices of laymen slain by Levites (see 
above, § 21); but there is no evidence that this ever became the 
actual practice.2 The place for the slaughter of the burnt 
offering was in the Court of the Priests (see TEMPLE), on the 
N., side of the great altar (Lev.111), where also the sin offer- 
ing and the trespass offering were slain (peace offerings might 
be slain in any part of the court; @. Zédahim 51 7), Here 
were rings in the pavement for tying the victims, posts supporting 
beams with hooks to hang them up on, and low marble tables 
for dressing the large cattle (YW. Middsth35 52 M. Tamid 35 
MM. Shékalim © 4, etc.). The blood was caught by a priest ina 
bason, and thrown from the vesse! against the altar in such a 
way that some of the bload struck each of the four faces of the 
altar. The carcass was then cut up according to a certain 
order; the inwards and shanks (with the feet) were washed ; and 
all the parts of the animal, except the hide? and the contents of 
the intestines, were borne by priests to the sloping ascent of the 
altar, where they were salted; finally they were carried up to 
the top of the altar, flung on the great fire,4 and burned. In 
later times, at least, an oblation was offered with private holo- 
causts (Nu. 151 7). 

The offering of a bird had necessarily a different ritual (Lev, 
114-173 M. Zébahim6s). The dove or pigeon, which might 
be of either sex, was taken by the priest to the altar; ascending 
the ramp and standing at one corner, he pinched off the bird’s 
head with his thumb-nail, squeezed out the blood so that it 
flowed down the side of the altar, drew out the crop with the 
entrails through an opening in the breast, and threw these, with 
the feathers, on the ash heap E. of the altar. Then with his 
hands he rent the fowl by its wings without actually pulling it 
in two, rubbed it with salt, and threw it upon the fire. 


In the Pentateuch, especially in Lev. 5, there is some 
confusion between trespass offerings and sin offerings 
see Leviticus, § 5); the original dis- 

Ngee ion both in occasion and ritual is, 
* however, sufficiently clear, and is in 

general justly observed by the Jewish tradition. In the 
43am the victim is regularly a ram (dyil, Sy Lev. 515 f. 
18 66 [525], Nu. 58 Lev. 1921 £, cp EzralQ19; in two 
late laws Aébes, w3p, Lev. 4x2 2x Nu. 612).6 The 


animal, according to the Jewish interpretation of Lev. 
515, must be worth at least two shekels. The ritual in 
Lev. 7x # prescribes that the trespass offering shall be 
slain, like the burnt offering, on the N. side of the great 
altar ;*7 the blood is thrown against the altar precisely 
as in the burnt offering (§ 26); when the animal is cut 
up certain parts are taken to be burned upon the altar, 
viz., the fat tail, the fat that covers the entrails 
(omentum), the two kidneys with the fat upon them, 
and the excrescence on the liver.8 No oblation or 
libation accompanies them. The flesh of the animal 
falls to the priests (according to Lev. 77, to the officiat- 
ing priest); it is ‘very holy,” and may be eaten only 
by males in a state of ceremonial purity and in a holy 
place. 

_ Inthe ceremonies for the purification of the leper prescribed 
in Lev. 149 4, which have a striking—and surely not accidental 
—resemblance to the consecration of priests (Lev. 8), the he lamb 
with whose blood the leper’s right ear, thumb, and great toe 
were anointed ‘is called an a&fd7z; but the ritual—note the 
‘ waving’ of the lamb, the accompaniment of oil, the anointing 
with blood and oil, sprinkling of oil, etc.—has nothing in 
common with that of Lev. 7 (see below, § 284). 


In the oldest laws about the didm this species of 
sacrifice seems to have been required only in expiation 
of the unlawful appropriation of the property of another 
(conversion), or of the tribute due to Yahwé (see Lev. 


1 A man might have his sacrifice offered by another; but the 
other was not necessarily a priest. 

2 The slaying of the paschal lambs by the priests had a 
particular reason in the urgent need of expedition. 

3 The hide fell to the priest who conducted the sacrifice (Lev. 
78); a different rule seems to have prevailed in the Herodian 
temple; see Schiirer, G//7@) 2 248, 

4 Ep. Arist.. ed. Thackeray, 5357, admires the strength as 
well as the skill with which this was done. 


sXe. 


5 Heb, dam (ox), & rd wept ris wAnuwedetas, y wWAnupeActa, 
Vg. Aostia pro delicto. On the technical meaning of the term 
see col. 4204, begin. 

6 The female victim in Ley. 56 is a sin offering. So are also 
the doves and the offering of flour allowed to be substituted by 
the poor, Lev. 57-133; see Leviticus, § 8. 

7 There is no mention of the imposition of hands. 

8 The same parts of the sheep are burned when it is a sin 
offering or a peace offering, or an inauguration sacrifice. 
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61-7 [520 f], 5r4-16; cp Lev. 2214-16 and Nu. 55-8).} 
In such cases restitution of the property with ‘the 
addition of one-fifth its value must be made, and a ram 
offered os a ‘trespass offering.’ The term ds5ém prob- 
ably originally signified the mulct by which such an 
offence was punished ; the application to the sacrifice is 
secondary, An dsdm in silver is named in 2 K. 1216 
as one of the sources of the priests’ income; as a 
species of sacrifice @fam is mentioned first in Ezekiel, 
but in a way which implies that it was well known. 

In the redaction of the laws the distinctive character of 
the adm is lost, and a ' trespass offering’ is prescribed 
in many cases in which the offence is of a different 
nature and restitution is impossible {see, ¢.g,, Lev. 
51 f 17 F 1920 fF); the confusion with the sin offering 
remarked above thus arises. 

The victims required by the laws differ in different 
cases—a bullock, he goat, she goat, ewe lamb or kid, 
28a. Sin OF * dove (see below). The animal is 

offerin 2 brought to the temple court, and after the 

g- imposition of hands, as in the burnt offering, 
is slain by the offerer (Lev. 429) on the N. side of the 
altar. The distinctive feature of the ritual is that the 
priest, instead of dashing (py) the blood against the 
sides of the altar from the ground, ascends the altar, 
and, dipping his finger into the bason, smears (jinx, 
‘put’} blood upon each of the four horns of the altar 
in order; the rest of the blood is poured out at the 
base of the altar. The parts offered upon the altar are 
the same which are thus consumed in the peace offerings 
(§ 29) and the trespass offering (§ 27). The flesh 
belongs to the priests; it is, like that of the diam, 
‘very holy,’ and must be eaten under the same restric- 
tions. 

The holiness of the Za//dzk is in other respects more 
intense than that of the @am,; everything which comes 
in contact with the flesh becomes ‘sacred’ (cp Hag. 
2x2}, that is, becomes the property of God—in effect, 
of the temple; an earthen pot in which the flesh is 
boiled must be broken, a metal one scoured and rinsed ; 
a garment upon which the blood has accidentally spirted 
must be washed in a ‘ holy’ place (Lev. 627-29 [20-22]). 
The piacular character of the sacrifice accounts for this 
higher degree of holiness. 

In offering a dove as a sin offering the priest kills it 
with his thumb-nail (as in the burnt offering), but does 
not completely sever the head from the body; sprinkles 
some of the blood upon the side of the altar (not on the 
horns), and squeezes out the rest of the blood at the 
base; there are no altar portions to burn ;% the flesh 
goes to the priest (Lev. 57-9 626 [r9]). 

In cases of extreme poverty a sin offering consisting 
only of a tenth of an ephah of fine flour, without oil or 
frankincense, was accepted ; the priest burned a handful 
of it upon the altar and took the rest for himself as in 
other oblations {Lev. 511-13). 

A late law (Lev. 4; see Leviticus, § 5) establishes 
a sliding scale of sin offerings according to the station 
of the offerer : the common man has to bring a female 
goat or sheep (428 32), as was doubtless the older ruie 
{cp Lev. 56 Nu. 1527}.4 If too poor for such a sacrifice, 
he is allowed to substitute two doves or pigeons, one 
as a sin offering and one as a burnt offering; or, in 
extremity, an oblation of flour (see above) ;5 a prince 
{x+y3) in a similar case must offer a he goat (Lev. 423 f,, 
cp Nu. 716, etc.); the ‘anointed priest’ a bullock (see 
below, § 37¢). 

The name ‘sin offering’ suggests to the modern 

2 Affinity to H has been noted in the primary stratum of 
these 13rdth. 

2 Heb. Zaftath (xen), @ rd wept rijs auaprias, Vg. Aostia 
pro peccato. 

3 For this reason a second bird is ordered as a burnt offering. 

4 Female victims in pzacu/a, see, ¢.g., Schoemann, 2 226; cp 
also Nu. 192 Dt. 223. 

-§ These mitigations are net understood to apply to those sin 
offerings in which a certain victim is prescribed for all. 
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reader a sacrifice for the expiation of sz7z in our sense 
of the word, and it is often imagined that the Jewish 
sacrificial system provides and requires such expiation 
for every sin. Both these notions are erroneous. ‘The 
cases in which a 4e/fatA is prescribed fall for our appre- 
hension into two classes: first, the ignorant or in- 
advertent transgression of certain prohibitions (‘ taboos’ 
—including some in which we see a moral character), 
or unintentional failure to observe the prescriptions of 
the law {Nu. 1522 7; from the context it is clear that 
religious observances are primarily meant}; second, in 
purifications of various kinds, as of a woman after 
childbirth, a leper, etc., or of things, such as an altar 
(see below, § 45). For the former class the general 
tule in the Mishna is that any transgression the penalty 
of which, if wilful, would be that the offender be cut off, 
requires, if comm.tted in -gnorance or through inad- 
vertence, a kattath (M. Kérithoth 12); the catalogue of 
these transgressions (74.11) ranges from incest and 
idolatry to eating the (internal} fat of animals aad 
imitating the composition of the sacred incense, but 
does not include the commonest offences against morals. 
In the second class (purifications) fail the Za/fath of a 
woman after childbirth (Lev. 126); of a man who has 
suffered from gonorrhcea {1514 /.), or a woman from 
menorrhagia (1529 f); of a Nazirite accidentally 
defiled by the proximity of a dead body (Nu, 610 /.)—in 
all these cases the victim is a dove or pigeon; of a 
leper (Lev. 1410 f; a ewe lamb, for the poor a dove or 
pigeon) ;} of a Nazirite at the end of his term (Nu. 614; 
ewe lamb); a man defiled by contact with the carcass 
of an unclean animal, etc. (Lev.52/, ewe lamb or 
she goat, v. 6). 

In connection with the Aa#/dth brief reference may be 

made to certain peculiar ceremonies of similar intent and 
s,~ effect. The most characteristic of these 
pated is the old rite for the purification of the 
* leper (Lev. 141-8); a clean bird is killed 
over an earthen vessel containing fresh water in such a 
manner that its blood mingles with the water ; the priest 
dips cedar wood, wool dyed crimson, and ‘hyssop,’ 
together with the living bird, into the vessel, sprinkles 
the water upon the leper, and lets the living bird fly 
away.” The expiration of the term of the Nazirite's 
vow (Nu. 6r3-21) is celebrated by a complete series of 
sacrifices, beginning with a ewe lamb as a sin offering, 
a he lamb as a burnt offering, and a ram for a peace 
offering ; the oblation consists of a basket of different 
kinds of cakes. ‘The boiled shoulder (only here) of the 
ram with a specimen of each kind of cake is ‘ waved’ 
before Yahwé (see § 29@}, and then belongs to the 
priest. 

The Ordeal of Jealousy has been described elsewhere 
(see JEALOUSY, ORDEAL OF). 

The best description of the peace offering ritual is in 
Lev, 3, corresponding to that of the burnt offering in 1 ; 
see also 7 xr f 28 7% 2221 7, Nu. 151, 

“i The victim may, as the owner pleases, be 
‘from the flock or the herd, either male or 

female, and of any age; it is required only that it be 
without blemish (see above, § 26), a rule that is relaxed 
in the freewill offering alone. The presentation and 
imposition of hands occur precisely as in the burnt 
offering ; but whereas ‘d/ak, haftdth, and asm must be 
killed on the N, side of the altar, the Sé/dmim may be 
slain in any part of the court—obviously because at 
certain seasons they were brought in such numbers that 
the space on the N, of the altar, with its apparatus, did 
not suffice. ‘The slaughter of the victim and the dashing 
of the blood upon the altar, again, differ in no respect 
from the corresponding acts in the burnt offering or 


1 The later law; cp the old purification, Lev. 141-8; see 
below, § 28 4, Leviticus, § 10. 

2 See CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, § 16. On the later ritual (Lev, 
1410 7.) see also above, § 27. 

3 On the term S¢/amim and its meaning see above, § xx. 
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the trespass offering ; the sin offering alone requires a 
peculiar application of the blood. ‘The portions con- 
sumed upon the altar are the fat that covers the entrails 
(great omentum) and all the fat upon the entrails, the 
two kidneys with the mass of fat upon them, and the 
excrescence upon the liver, which is to be separated 
with the kidneys; if the victim was a sheep there was 
added to these the whole fat tail, removed cfose to the 
os sacrum. 

The precise meaning of the phrase 7325 by mines, or 
san mny (Lev. 816 919) is disputed. @ 6 Aofids 4 éni rot 
YHratos, O Aopds TOU Hratos, Vg. reticulum jecoris, etc., EV 
‘the caul upon the liver.’2 According to Jewish tradition it 
was not fat (Tes. 7/u@lin 914); in the Mishna it is called yayx, 
‘finger’ (1%. Tamid43); Saad. translates, s7yaddat al-kabid, 
an Arabic anatomical term which etymologically corresponds to 
Heb. nan. The question cannot be discussed here; the view 
of the present writer is that the /odus caudatus is meant, 


which lies close against the right kidney. 
Another phrase which has been variously rendered is 


agp nay), Lev.39. The ASY is not the ‘coccyx,’ as many 
modern writers absurdly say, nor the vertebral column, but the 
os Sacrum, 

These parts having been removed, the carcass was 
cut up, and the owner proceeded to present his offering 
to God by taking upon his two hands the altar portions 
and the breast and ' waving’ thein before Yahweé (Lev. 
7297.) In conformity with the example in Ex, 2924, 
the priest, in later times, put his hands beneath those 
of the offerer and moved them backward and forward, 
up and down; the right leg was also added to the 
breast (cp Lev. 92: Ex, 2927}, After this ceremony the 
priest salted the altar portions and burned them ; the 
breast and leg went to the priests; the rest of the flesh 
made a feast for the maker of the sacrifice ; women as 
well as men might partake of it, if only they were in a 
state of ceremonial purity (Lev. 719-21). (See CLEAN 
AND UNCLEAN.) It might be eaten anywhere in Jeru- 
salem on the day on which it was offered or the following 
day before sunset ; whatever remained after that time 
must be burned {Lev. 716-18 195-8). One species of 
Seldmim, however, the fédak, had to be eaten on the 
day of sacrifice (see § 294 ; also § 392}. 

The increase of the tariff in 7 32 appears in the very construc- 


tion of the sentence. In Dt. the priest receives a foreleg, the 
jowl, and the stomach (tripe) ; the older stratum of priestly laws 


gives him the breast (ain, orypivoy, pectusculum) instead (see 


Ex. 2926 Lev. 7 31); this is presented to God (‘the wave breast’) 
and ceded by him to his priest. Ley.7 32 adds the right leg as 


a tax (ADYIA) paid by the Israelites to the priest (cp Nu. 620). 
The rules of Dt. and P are harmonised in the Mishna by apply- 
ing the former to Aud/ion, the latter to Addasioz (M. Hullin 101, 
Siphré on Lev. Z¢.). 

The priests’ portions of the J¢/amim were not subject 
to the severe restrictions of the Aat/dth and the diam ; 
the flesh might be eaten by the priests and their families, 
including slaves, anywhere in Jerusalem. The same 
rule of time applies to the priests’ part of the flesh as to 
the offerers 

The ordinary 42/dmim described in the last section 
were offered either in fulfilment of a specific vow to 

sacrifice such and such victims as peace 

gg eines offerings (xéder),27 or as a ‘freewill 

* offering’ (wéddbah)—that is to say, a 

sacrifice not made obligatory by the law or by the 

owner’s engagement (vow). These two kinds only are 

named in Dt. 1217 Lev. 2217 7% Nu. 15177 Lev. 

711 f. (see also 2229 7.) joins with these a third species 

of Sé/amim, the todah (AV ‘sacrifice of thanksgiving,’ 

‘thank offering ‘; on the name, see below, begin. of next 
col.}, to which in some respects different rules apply. 

The fodah was accompanied by a prescribed oblation 
of a peculiar kind, in which, besides various kinds of 
sacrificial cakes, 4eavened bread is included (see § 30). 
The flesh of the victim must be eaten on the day of the 
sacrifice, ‘none of it must be left until morning’ (715, 


ea On the history of interpretation, see Dillmann-Ryssel on 
ev. 34. 
2 The votive offering might also be an ‘a/@A, § 26, 
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2230 [H]). The cakes and bread were naturally sub- 
jected to the same restriction (Zéédkim, 36a). The 
limit of time is the same which is fixed in Ex, 2818 8425 
for the sacrifices of Yahwe's feast (an),) and in Ex. 1210 
(P) for the Passover. It is therefore evidently an old 
Tule for at least some sacrifices, 

According to ‘the Talmud (Zésahine, 362) the limit applied also 


to the é§dm and kaftath the flesh of which was eaten by the 
priests, and to the peace offerings of the congregation (Lev. 
2319) and the peace offering of the Nazirite (Nu. 6127). 


The offering of leavened bread, also, is doubtless an 
old custom (see above, § 11); the cakes of unleavened 
bread seem to be an accommodation to the ordinary 
tule, Lev.2x1. There seems, therefore, to be no suffi- 
cient reason for regarding the féddh as a late develop- 
ment, 

The name iTHA signifies ‘praise, thanksgiving’ (cp @ dveia 


aivérews, Lev. 7 5, Xapnoovmns 2229, Vg. hostia pro gratiarum 
actione); its use in connection with sacrifice is old (Am.45 


mA YOm> WP [note the conjunction with #édahah], cp Jer. 


Ww 26 3311), and the law in Lev. 2229 was apparently contained 
in H. It was perhaps, as Jewish scholars explain, a sacrifice of 
gratitude for some signal manifestation of God's goodness, such 
as deliverance from a great peril. The apparent conflict in the 
laws may be explained by the fact that the ‘odah was regarded 
by some compilers as a distinct species of sacrifice, by others as 
a variety of se/amtion. 


To the class of the s/amim belongs also the kagigah, to 
which a book of the Mishna is devoted—.e. , the sacrifices 
made by pilgrims at the feasts, especially in the spring. 
The animals thus offered furnished the flesh for the 
Sacrificial feasts which are so often commended in Dt. 
(e.g. 1267, 117, etc.); they might be purchased with 
the proceeds of the sale of the (‘second’) tithe (Dt. 
14247), or be taken from the cattle tithe (Lev. 27 32). 
Besides the Adyiydh Sélamim, which were obligatory, 
the Rabbis distinguish fa/mé simak, ' joyous sacrifices,’ 
at the feasts, which might be either votive or freewill 
offerings ; the cattle tithe might be used for these also. 

The oblation (mina) consists of flour and oil either 
merely kneaded in a mass or baked or fried in cakes of 

; various kinds. Salt is required in all, 
$0. Oblations.” and a portion of Gankinoniss accom- 
panies many of these oblations; leaven, and honey, 
which in other countries was commonly used in sacrifi- 
cial cakes, are prohibited (Lev.211). The minkah is 
either an independent offering—voluntary or prescribed 
~—-or the obligatory concomitant of certain species of 
sacrifices, 

The rules for the minhdh as an offering by itself are 
found in Lev. 2, which corresponds to 1 (burnt offering). 
and 3 (peace offering), The following varieties are 
recognised : 

(a) The oblation of fine wheat flour (nbo, oeptdadres),® 
Ley. 21-3, as a votive or freewill offering. The quantity 
is for the giver to determine ; tradition fixes the minimum 
at one tenthof an ephah. For each tenth of an ephah 
one lég of oil is required.4 The offerer put the flour 
and part of the oil into a vessel and mixed them by 
stirring, transferred the mass to a liturgical vessel, 
poured the rest of the oil over it, and put frankincense 
on top of it. The priest carries it to the altar, takes 
a handful of the mass and puts it in another vessel 
with all the frankincense, ascends the altar, puts salt 
upon the oblation, and places it upon the fire. The 
portion thus consumed is called the azzarah (Lev. 22, 
‘reminder,’ EV ‘memorial'); the rest of the dough 
goes to the priests. It is ‘very holy,’ like the sin 
offering and the trespass offering, being ceded to the 
priesthood from the ' offerings of Yahwé made by fire’ ; 
it may not be leavened (Lev. 6:6 f [9 /-]), but is baked, 


1 The words ‘the Passover’ in the second passage are regarded 

by, many asa gloss. 
2 See above, § 14. 

r 3 On the preparation of the wheat, see AZ, Ménahoth 65; cp 

‘OOD, § I. 

4 Preparation of the oil, 1%. Méndéhoth 83 7; see Or. 

5 This, it is observed, corresponds to the Slaying and dressing 
of a victim by the owner, 
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and eaten by the males of priestly families within the 
temple precincts. 

(4) The oblation of cakes baked in the oven (7339), Lev. 
24 (see BAKEMEATS, BREAD). Of these the law 
describes two species—unleavened cakes (4aZ/dth) mixed 
with oil, and unleavened wafers (ré2zkim) smeared with 
oil. Both were made of fine flour; the Aa//ith were 
thicker cakes shortened with oil, the 7éézéi thin wafer 
bread mixed with water only and after baking smeared 
with oil {as we should butter it), These cakes were 
baked in the temple ; the offerer broke them into pieces, 
put them into a liturgical vessel with the quantum of 
frankincense, and brought it to the priest, who pro- 
ceeded as in the former case. 

(c} Baked on a griddle or fried ina pan (Lev. 25. 7). 

Heb. nanan Sy Tm, neni niyo respectively, The 


Epil are described i in ‘Siphed, ad loc., and in M. Mé Cnchoth 

: the mahibath i is a griddle ; the markéseth a somewhat deep 

a with a cover, in which the dough fried in its own fat; see 
OOKING, §& 7. 

The flour and part of the oil were put in a vessel and 
mixed by stirring, the mass was kneaded with lukewarm 
water, baked on the griddle or fried in the pan as the 
offerer chose (or as he had vowed to do); the cakes 
were then broken into pieces, the rest of the oil poured 
over them (Lev.26), and frankincense placed upon 
them. The priest proceeded as in the previous cases, 

An independent oblation is prescribed by the 
law as the sin offering of the very poor (Lev. 512-13); 
it consisted of one tenth of an ephah of fine flour (sd/e¢h), 
without oil or frankincense. The priest burned a hand- 
ful of it on the altar as an azéara@h, and took the rest 
for himself. A similar offering of coarse barley 
meal, without oil or frankincense, is required in the 
peculiar ritual of the ordeal of jealousy, Nu, 511 #7 (see 
JEALOusY, ORDEAL OF). The oblation at the installa- 
tion of priests and the daily oblation of the high priest 
will be treated below under sacra publica (§ 392). 

The general rule for the oblation accompanying 
private sacrifices is laid down in Nu,151-16, Every 
victim from the flock or the herd, offered as ‘6/ah or 
a¢bak, whether in fulfilment of a vow, as a freewill 
offering, or at the feasts, must be accompanied by an 
oblation proportioned to the value of the animal :? with 
a lamb or kid, one tenth of an ephah of fine flour 
mixed with one fourth of a hin of oil; with a ram, two 
tenths of flour, one third of a hin of oil; with neat 
cattle, three'tenths of flour and one half a hin of oil for 
each animal. The preparation and offering of the 
oblation are the same as in the independent oblation of 
fine flour (above, a). 

The following oblations are prescribed as the accom- 

paniment of certain sacrifices of purification : 
(a) In the (secondary) ritual for the purification of the 
lepers (Lev. 1410 % 2: f#), with the animals to be 
offered, are required three tenths of an ephah of fine 
flour mixed with oil and one lig of oil (v. 10};. in case of 
poverty the flour may be reduced to one tenth, but the 
quantity of oil remains the same {v. 21). (6) The 
Nazirite, on the completion of his vow (Nu. 615), has to 
bring, with his three victims, a basket of unleavened bread 
of both kinds which are baked in the oven (viz. cakes 
mixed with oil and wafers smeared with oil; above, 4; 
according to the Mishna, ten of each variety), ‘and 
their [the victims’} oblation and libation'—z.e., as 
understood by Jewish tradition, in addition to the cakes, 
the oblation of fine flour and oil that according to rule 
should accompany every burnt offering and peace 
offering. The purification of a woman after 
childbirth required a lamb asa burnt offering (Lev. 126) ; 
an oblation is not named in the law, but the case was 
brought under the general rule of Nu. 153-5. 

1 Birds are not offered on the occasions specified, and there- 
fore are not mentioned in the rule. 

2 Sin offerings and trespass offerings have no oblations. The 
Mishna makes an exception of the sin perry ae trespass 


offering of the leper, Lev. 1410 (M7, Ménahoth 9 
3 "This is perhaps only an exegetical oblation. 
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Nu. 151-16 prescribes with the oblation, and in the 
same cases, a libation of wine as the obligatory accom- 
Shatiang 1 Paniment of private burnt offerings 
314. Libations. and sacrifices; with a lamb or kid 
one fourth of a hin; with a ram, one third; with a 
victim from the herd, one half. No libation is made 
with any oblation offered by itself without the sacrifice 
of an animal (see Tev. 2 6 19-23 [12-16] Nu.515); nor 
with sin offerings or trespass offerings, for the same 
reason that these sacrifices have no oblation;? nor 
with birds. A libation accompanies the peace offering 
at the release of the Nazirite’s vow (Nu. 61517}; it is 
net named with the burnt offering and oblation of 
the cleansed leper (Lev. 141020), nor with that of the 
puerpera (Lev.126/.). In these cases also Jewish 
authorities apply the rule in Nu. 1537 No ritual 
directions for the ibation are found in the OT; see 
below, § 35. 

Nothing is said in the Pentateuch about an independent 
libation ; but the Mishna recognises a votive offering or 
freewill offering of wine (Af Méndhoth 125, cp 135), 
and there is other evidence that such libations were 
made (cp Jubilees 75); the quantity is fixed at three 
logs, all of which was thrown upon the fire (Zédahim 
gx14, cp Jubilees, /¢.). A votive offering or 
freewill offering of oil (without flour) is also recognised 
by the Rabbis, though R. ‘Akiba does not allow it 
(M. Zébdhim 108}; the quantity should be not less 
than one l6g; a handful was thrown upon the fire, the 
rest went to the priests for fuod. 

Frankincense (see INCENSE, § rf.) is a necessary 
accompaniment of every private oblation (Lev. 2x f 

- 6147 [7 /]), except of the pauper’s sin 
spekisalgeatrs ” offering of fine flour and in the ordeal 
° * of jealousy ; the offering of first-fruits of 
grain—-roast ears, crushed corn—also requires it (Lev. 
214f). The quantity was fixed: one handful for every 
minhak, whether great or small. The frankincense 
was put on the dough of fine flour mixed with oil, or 
the broken pieces of the sacrificial cakes, in a liturgical 
vessel, and, with a handful of the dough or the cakes, 
was thrown upon the fire on the great altar and con- 
sumed. Frankincense might also be given by itself as 
a votive or freewill offering. Salt was used 
with all sacrifices and oblations (Lev. 213, cp Ezek. 
4324 Mk.949, Jos. And iii 91, Jdéndkdth 20a). See 
below, § 36 

The custom of offering a daily burnt offering and 
oblation probably originated in the raval temples of 
Judah and Israel, In the ninth cen- 


asta tury the burnt offering seems to have 
P dail * been in the morning and the oblation 
locate in the evening (above, § 19). Ezekiel 


(4613-15) provides for both holocaust 
and oblation in the morning only. The mile in Nu. 
281-8 Ex. 2938-42 requires holocaust and oblation both 
morning and evening, and such was the practice of 
Jater times (Dan. 811-14). Similar sacrifices once or 
twice daily were frequent in antiquity; Nebuchad- 
rezzar, ¢.g., is said to have offered six lambs daily; 
at Hierapolis there were regular sacrifices morning 
and evening, etc. 

The technical name in Hebrew is DAT (nby, nu, & 
broxavrwpa evdedrexianad, Vg. holecanstem semepiternum, holo 
SAUSEUIE ULE. 

The victims were yearlmg lambs, perfect males; the 
accompanying oblation for each consisted of one tenth 
of an ephah of fine flour mixed with one fourth of a 


hin of fine oil; the libation was one fourth of a hin of : 


wine, The morning sacrifice was offered between dawn 
and sunrise (.W. Yémid 32}; the evening sacrifice, 
‘between the two evenings’ (Ex. 2939; see Day, § 2) 
~t.e., perhaps originally between sunset and dark; 


1 Heb. 19], @ award}. 
2 They are not meant to be palchra. 
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in the Herodian temple, however, the offering was, on 
ordinary days, between three and four o'clock in the 
afternoon {.l/. Pésakim 5x) and on the fourteenth of 
Nisan even earlier, in order to give time for the slaughter 
of the paschal lambs after the Tamid. The 
lambs for the daily holocaust, after having been duly 
examined, were kept (never less than six at a time) in a 
room in the temple, set apart for this purpose, in the 
NW. corner of the priests’ court (A/. Afiddoth 16) ; 
they had to be in readiness four days before they were 
offered ; a second inspection preceded the slaughter. 
No peculiarities in the ritual of these sacrifices are in- 
dicated in the laws; in the Mishna the chief difference 
between them and private burnt offerings (above, § 26) 
is the participation of a greater number of priests. 

In addition to the proper oblation for the holocaust, 
there was offered at the same time the high priest’s 
daily oblation of cakes (Lev. 619-23 [12-x6]), made of 
one tenth of an ephah of fine flour baked on a griddle, 
broken in pieces, and soaked in oil. These were made 
fresh every morning in a special chamber in the temple ; 
one half was offered in the morning, half in the evening. 

In the Herodian temple the daily burnt offering formed part 
of a complex and minutely regulated service of which only a 
brief outline can be given here. 

The regular duties of the temple service were distributed daily 
among the meinbers of the course of priests on duty by a method 
of counting out. Four such drawings were held in succession 
in the early morning ; the first designated the priest who should 
have charge of the removal of the ashes from the great altar and 
the rebuilding of two fires upon it—the third fire was kept burn- 
ing night and day. By the second drawing thirteen priests were 
chosen for different specified parts in the sacrifice of the lamb 
and the offering of the oblations, and for the cleansing of the altar 
of incense and the lamps; the third, to which only those were 
admitted who had not previously enjoyed the honour, deter- 
mined who should burn the incense in the temple; the fourth, 
who should put the parts of the victim upon the fire. As soon 
as dawn lighted up the E., a lamb was taken from the pen, 
inspected by torchlight, given a drink of water, and led to the 
place of slaughter on the N. sikle af the alear. The two priests 
whose duty called them into the temple, opened the great door 
of the temple, gathered into a vessel the es from the altar of 
incense, and trimmed and refilled the lamps, removing the old 
wicks and oil. The lamb was laid on the pavement with its 
head toward the S., its face to the W. (/.¢., toward the temple), 
and at the sound of the opening door the sacrificing priest slew 
it ; a second caught the blood in a vessel, carried it to the NE. 
corner of the great altar, and standing on the ground threw 
some of the blood against the angle so that it spread on both 
faces, repeated the ceremony at the SW. corner, and poured 
out the rest of the blood at the base of the altar on the S. side, 
where it was carcied off by a drain. The carcass was then 
hung up, skinned, and dissected by the sacrificing priest in a 
particular manner and order, and the inwards cleansed and 
washed. Six priests, standing in order before bim, received the 
several parts of the victim as they were separated ; three others 
held respectively the oblation of the burnt offering, the high 
priest's oblation of cakes, and the wine for the lihation. They 
now carried all these to the ramp of the altar, laid them down 
in order less than half way up the slope, salted them, and 


descended to the marble hall (m13a7 nay) for the morning 


prayers. The offering of incense on the inner altar followed, as 
described under INCENSE, § 7. After this the priests took their 
stand on the steps of the prostyle, those who were for the day 
the ministers of the temple at the S. end with the vessels in 
their hands. The priest to whose lot this service had fallen 
carried the parts of the victim one by one up to the top of the 
altar and threw them upon the great fire; the priests upon the 
steps of the temple intoned the benediction; the altar priest 
offered the oblation, the high priest’s sacrificial cakes, and last 
of all the wine. At the moment of the libation, upon a signal 
from the master of ceremonies, the cymbals clashed, two priests 
gave a blast upon their trumpets, and the chorus of Levites set 
up the song of the day; when they paused, the trumpeters blew 
another blast, and all who were in the court prostrated them- 
selves—nine times in all, 

The same ceremonies were repeated in the evening by the 
same priests—no fresh drawings were held—except the removal 
of the ashes from the great altar and the renewing of the fires, 
which took place only in the morning. 


As the daily burnt offering was made for the people, 
the people was represented at it each morning and 
evening by a deputation appointed for the purpose (the 
ansé ha-ma‘imad, called also ansé kol-{sra@’él).2 There 

1 On the blemishes which made them unfit, see above, § 26. 

2M. Ta'anith 42, Tos. Tanith 427. A similar delegation 


of twelve laymen appears at the Samaritan Passover as cele- 
brated in our own time; see Petermann, Rezsen, 1236. 
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was such a delegation of the laity for each of the twenty- 
four weekly courses of priests. Any members of a 
deputation who were not present with their fellows in 
the temple held a special synagogue service at home. 
The age of this institution is not known ; it long out- 
lived the destruction of the temple} 

Tn addition to the daily burnt offerings more numerous 
sacrifices were made on the sabbaths and new moons, 
the first of the seventh month (civil new 


Soerreeain| year), the three season feasts, and the 
festivals? Day of Atonement. Nu. 28/, which 


fixes the kind and number of the 
victims for these occasions, is late (see NUMBERS, § 
10); but the multiplication of public as well as private 
sacrifices at festivals is common, and doubtless ancient 
among the Israelites as well as other peoples. ? 

On the Sabbath the additional (s##sd@fh) sacrifice was a burnt 
offering of twa yearling he lambs, with their oblation and 
libation according to rule (two tenths of an ephah of fine flour 
with one half a hin of oil, and half a hin of wine; cp Ex. 29 40 
Nu.154/f etc.) The sacrifice—like alt the additional sacrifices 
—was made immediately after the morning holocaust, by the 
same priests, and with the same rites. The priests of the out- 
going course pronounced at the proper place an additional 
benediction on those of the incoming course (Af. Téweid 51), 
For the new moon are prescribed (Nu. 28 rr-15) twa bullocks, a 
ram, and seven yearling he lambs as burnt offerings, with the 
oblation and libation demanded for each by the rule in Nu. 
151-12, with the regular ritual; further, a he goat as a sin 
offering for the people (below, § 37). At the Passover, from the 
first (fifteenth of Nisan) to the seventh day of the feast inclusive, 
were offered daily the same additional victims as on the new 
moon (Nu. 28 19-24); on the second day (sixteenth of Nisan),4 
besides these, one he lamb as a burnt offering in connection 
with the wave sheaf (Lev. 23 10-13; see below, $344). At Pente- 
cost, the same additional offerings as on the first of the month, 
the oblation from the new flour (‘ the two loaves,’ Lev. 23 15-21 5 
see § 344), and with this bread, one bullock, two rams, and 
seven he lambs as burnt offerings and a he goat as a sin offer- 
ing ;5 finally, two he lambs as peace offerings of the people (see 
below, § 40). 

The first of the seventh month, the civil new year, was cele- 
brated by the so-called Feast of Trumpets. Its sacrifices are, 
first, the daily holocaust ; second, the offerings for the new moon ; 
and third, the sacrifices proper to the season—viz., one bullock, 
one ram, and seven yearling he lambs as burnt offerings, with 
their oblations, and a he goat for a sin offering (Nu. 29 1-6). 
If the day was also a sabbath, the additional victims for the 
sabbath were offered directly after the daily sacrifice. The 
order of victims in each is—bullocks, rams, lambs, goats; which 
is to be noted, because by general rule the sin offering should 
precede burnt offerings. The additional offerings of the Day of 
Atonement (roth of the seventh month) are the same as those 
of the New Year's day (Nu. 297-11); the piacular sacrifices of 
Lev. 16 are distinct (see below, § 37). At Tabernacles, the 
greatest feast of the year, the additional sacrifices are multiplied 
prodigiously (Nu. 29127). They begin on the first day (asth) 
with thirteen bullocks. two rams, and fourteen lambs as burnt 
offerings, with their respective oblations and libations severally, 
and a he goat as a sin offering. On the succeeding days the 
number of bullocks diminishes by one each day, so that on the 
seventh day there are seven bullocks, the other victims remain- 
ing throughout the same. On the eighth day the sacrifice con- 
sists of one bullock, one ram, and seven he lambs as a burnt 
offering with their oblations and libations, and a he goat as a 
sin offering (Nu. 2935-38). At this feast all the twenty-four 
courses of priests took part, in a fixed order (17. Suekah 56). 
A ceremony peculiar to Tahernacles was the libation of water; 
see below, § 35- 

Ex, 2530 merely prescribes that bread shall always 
stand on the table before Yahwé; more particular 
directions are given in Lev. 245-9 

6 
34a, Shewbread. {see LEVITICUS, § 21). The bread 
was made of fine flour, two tenths of an ephah of which 
was required for each loaf. Twelve such loaves were 


1 See Hamburger, RE 2887 7 

2 See above, § 21 (Ezekiel). 

3 See, e.g., for the Egyptians, Erman, Aegypten, 375 7; for 
the Greeks, Stengel, Kudtusaltertémer), 97. 

4 See Now. 1A 21764; Passover, § 15. 

5 This duplication results from taking the laws in Nu. 28 and 
Lev. 23 as independent of each other; see R. ‘Akiba in Aféna- 
hath 456. It is possible that the practice was not so lavish as 
this exegesis ; cp R. Tarphon, Zc. 

6 See above, § 14. Heb. OB0 ond GS. 216[7] Ex. 25 30 


35 13 39 36), cp Babylonian aka/ sanz; also nen "b from its 
arrangement on the table (1 Ch, 9 32 28 29 Neh. 1034); WORT ‘b, 


Nu.47. @ usually dproc ris tpobérews (so in NT), Vg. panes 
propositionts, 
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baked and set upon the table in two piles of six each; 
frankincense in golden urns stood beside them. The 
bread was changed every sabbath ; the loaves that were 
removed were eaten by the priests within the precincts 
{‘in a holy place’). 

Additional details are derived from Josephus and the Mishna,1 
The loaves were unleavened ; the dough was mixed with water 
only—not, like other oblations, with oil. They were, as we 
should infer from the quantity of flour, of considerable size; 
according to the Mishna, shaped like a brick, ten handbreadths 
long, five wide, and seven fingers thick. In the Chronicler’s time 
the loaves were made by a family of Kohathite Levites (x Ch. 
932); in the first century of our era by a family of priests named 
Garmo, with whom the art was a secret.2_ They were moulded 
in forms, and baked in a chamber on the N. side of the temple 
court. The loaves were piled on two salvers, six on each. On 
the sabbath four Uae of the outgoing course entered the 
temple to remove the old loaves and frankincense, followed by 
four of the new course, two bearing the salvers with the new 
bread, and two the urns of fresh frankincense. The change was 
so effected that there was no moment when there was not bread 
upon the table. The last week’s oblation was carried out, the 
frankincense burned on the great altar (at the close of the 
additional sacrifices of the sabbath), and the loaves equally 
divided between the incoming and the outgoing course of 
priests ; each course gave some of its loaves to the high priest, 

Ex. 25 2g provides vessels for wine to stand upon the table, as 
well as for the bread and the frankincense ; according to Mace. 
122, Antiochus Epiphanes carried off with the table its flagons 
and chalices.3 It is not likely that empty cups were set before 
Yahwe ; but there is no reference in the OT to the presentation 
of wine with the shewbread, and neither Josephus nor the 
Mishna mentions it.4 See § 35. 

Two interesting survivals of ancient agricultural rites 
are the presentation of the sheaf of barley at the Pass- 

+. over and of the two loaves at Pentecost 
aa (Lev. 239-14 15-20; see LEVITICUS, § 
‘ 20). The old férah (incorporated in 
H) required in the case of the Passover that at the be- 
ginning of harvest a first-fruit sheaf of barley should be 
brought to the priest (at the local holy place), who should 
wave it before Yahwe; until this has been done the new 
crop may not be used in any way—in bread, parched 
corn, or grits (see above, § 14), When this rite was 
made part of the public cultus of the temple in Jerusalem 
its character was greatly changed, The reaping of the 
barley (on the night preceding the sixteenth of Nisan) 
became a liturgical act ; the sheaf itself was not waved, 
but the grain was threshed, winnowed, cleansed, 
roasted, ground, sifted, etc., in the temple precincts, 
mixed with oil, like the ordinary minAah, ‘waved,’ and 
burnt. The accompanying sacrifice was a yearling 
lamb as a burnt offering (Lev. 2312 7). 

The two leavened loaves of new wheat flour at 
Pentecost (§ 14) were also originally a local offering ; 
in later times they were presented in the temple for the 
whole people. The preparation of the fine flour, and 
the leavening and baking of the loaves, are minutely 
regulated. Two yearling lambs are presented with 
the loaves, waved before Yahwé, and offered as peace 
offerings (§ 40). The bread does not come upon the 
altar, but is eaten by the priests. The additional burnt 
offerings on this day have been enumerated above 
(§ 33)- 

A libation of wine and an oblation accompany every 
public burnt offering : the daily holocaust (Nu. 287 

Pa Ex. 29 407.); the additional burnt 
5 ’ 

35. Libations. offerings on sabbaths, new moons, 
and festivals (Lev. 231837 Nu. 2891rq 2918 etc. 33 39); 
the lamb offered with the first sheaf (Lev. 2313); and 
the bullock of burnt offering sacrificed with the sin 
offering of the congregation (Nu. 1524). The manner 
of offering wine is referred to only in Nu. 287: ‘in the 
holy place (zapa, év +@ d-yiw) offer a libation of strong 


drink (52, ofkepa} to Yahwe. 


1 Ant, iii.66,107. Seeesp. M. Ménahoth i 

2M. Vomd 3113; MM. Shékalim 513 Jer. Shékalim 48d, 
ete. On the special art of baking sacrificial cakes see Athenzus, 
81154. 

8 See also Zf. Arist., ed, Thackeray, 5326 

4 Ex. 80g prohibits a Jibation on the inner altar. 

5 See above, §§ x4 and 31a, 
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The passage is difficult ; 5é4dr is not elsewhere prescribed for 
hbations ; if ‘old wine’ (Tg.) or ‘unmixed wine’ is meant it is 
hard to see why the unusual term should be used (cp Wine); 
equally strange is a libation in the temple itself, yet the words 
admit no other natural explanation. 

The oblation, of which the libation is a standing 
accessory, was offered on the great altar, and there, 
undoubtedly, the libation accompanying the burnt offer- 
ings also was made. Evidence that this was the custom 
is given by Sirach (5015 [16f ]}: the high priest ‘ stretched 
forth his hand to the chalice and made a libation of the 
blood of the grape; he poured it out at the base of the 
altar, a fragrance well pleasing to the Most High the 
universal king’; so also Jos. dzz.iii94. In the same 
way the rite is described by Maimonides! AJ. .\/énd- 
Aéth 86 names some places where the best wine for the 
temple service was produced, and forbids wine grown 
or prepared under certain conditions. It must be pure 
natural wine, mot sweetened, smoked, or boiled. 

One of the most striking ceremonies of the Feast of 
Tabernacles was the libation of water which was made 
every morning during the seven days of the feast at the 
same time as the libation of wine accompanying the 
morning holecaust.? The water was carried up from 
Siloam through the water-gate, and poured into a basin 
on the top of the altar at the SW. corner, the wine 
being poured into another. The bringing of the water 
into the precincts was accompanied by trumpet-blasts 
and loud jubilation.? 

The oblation in the sacra publica was not accom- 
panied, as was that of individuals (§ 31 4), by a portion 
_ of frankincense burned on the great altar. 

oo a In place of this, a costly compound in- 

PaLt cense was burned on the smail altar in 
the temple at the morning and the evening sacrifice (see 
INCENSE, §6/). Urns of frankincense stood on the 
table of shewbread ; the contents were removed every 
sabbath and burned on the outer altar (above, § 34). 
Salt was required with all public as well as all private 
offerings ; even the compound incense contained salt. 
Large quantities of salt were consumed in the temple ; 
Josephus (Anz. xii, 33) records that Antiochus the Great 
ordered 375 medimni (annually) to be delivered to the 
Jews for the maintenance of the worship,4 Rock salt 
(‘Sodom salt’) is specified in the formula for the com- 
pounding of incense, and was doubtless used for other 
purposes (see SALT, § 2). 

(2) Stated sin offerings at new moons and feasts. 
With the additional burnt offerings (Nu. 28 f ; above, 

87. Publis a) it Is ase that one he goat (9 yr) 

piacula. 3 be sacrificed as a sin offering on 

the new moon, on each of the seven days 
of Unleavened Bread, at Pentecost,® on the first of the 
seventh month, on the tenth of the same month, on the 
seven days of Tabernacles, and on the closing (eighth) 
day of that festival. No special rules for these sin 
offerings are given in the Pentateuch; the ritual is 
doubtless the same as that described in Lev. 915, cp 
8-11; that is, identical: with that of the private sin 
offering {§ 28a), except that there is no imposition of 
hands (Af. Wéxdhéth 97); the flesh was eaten by the 
priests under the same restrictions as that of the private 
sin offering. ® 

(4) The sin offerings of the Day of Atonement. Nu. 


1 Ma'isé hak-korbandth, 21. R. Abraham b. David, on the 
contrary, holds that the wine—as at the water libation at Taber- 
nacles—was poured into a basin on the top of the altar, whence 
it was carried off by a drain. This difference need not much 
concern us. 

2M. Sukkah 49, 513 Sukkdh 5145, cp 426, 44a, Bab; 
Jer. Sukkdh 556; Ta‘dnith 3a; Nosh ha-Shindh 6a, etc. 

3 For an explanation of the rite see NATURE WorsHIP, § 4. 

4 Cp Ezra 69 722, Jos. Ant. xiii. 2 3. 

5 The sin offering of Lev, 28 19 is thought by most critics to 
be an interpolation from Nu. 2827 7%; the Jews, however, de- 
cide that it was distinct from that. “See IZ, Ménahoth 423 Jos. 
Ant. iit. 106, 

6 See Jos, Ans. ili. 105. This is the rule for all sin offerings 
whose blood is not brought into the holy place. 
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291 demands, with the additional burnt offerings, a he 
goat as a sin offering, ‘ beside the goat of atonement '— 
that is, the goat chosen by lot in the special rites of the 
day as a hatfath (Lev.165915). It was offered after 
the peculiar expiatory ceremonies of the day, with the 
ordinary ritual; its fesh was eaten, 

The propria of the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16)! 
begin with the sacrifice by the high priest of a bull as a 
sin offering for himself and the priesthood in general ;? 
its blood was carried by him into the ‘ most holy place’ 
and sprinkled there in a minutely prescribed manner. 
The sin offering of the congregation, a he goat, was 
next offered, and its blood in like manner sprinkled in 
the adytum. The blood of both was then applied to 
the horns of the altar and sprinkled with the finger 
seven times upon the altar—that is, according to the 
later practice if not to the original intention of the 
law, the altar of incense (Fx. 3010}; cp Lev.4718; the 
rest of the blood was poured out at the base of the 
great altar. The usual parts of both victims were 
burned on the altar of burnt offerings ; the rest of the 
flesh (cut up as for an ‘d/dk}, with the head, Jegs, in- 
wards, and hide, were carried out to the place where 
the ashes from the altar were emptied, and there con- 
sumed by fire. The general rule is that the flesh of sin 
offerings whose blood is brought into the temple must 
not be eaten (Lev. 630[23], cp 4711, etc. 1627). The 
attendant who thus comes in contact with the holy flesh 
is unclean, and must bathe before again coming into 
the city (Lev. 1628, cp Nu. 195-10). 

(c} Occasional sin offerings. The sin offering of the 
anointed priest {Lev. 43-12} must be regarded as public, 
because the premiss js that his inadvertent transgression 
bas brought evil consequences upon the people (42 /.). 
The victim is a bull; the blood is taken into the holy 
place, sprinkled seven times before the veil, and applied 
to the horns of the altar of incense; the subsequent 
procedure is the same as in the case of the high priest's 
bull on the Day of Atonement. The sin offering of the 
whole congregation { Lev, 413-21) for an unknown trans- 
gression, the consequences of which they suffer, is a 
bull; the imposition of hands is by the elders; the 
minister is the high priest ; the ritual is the same as in 
his own sin offering above. An older parallel to Lev. 
413-21 is Nu. 1522-26.% The sacrifices here required 
are a bull as a burnt offering, with the regular oblation 
and libation, and a he goat as a sin offering. It is 
assumed that the ordinary ritual is followed; the flesh 
is eaten by the priests. 

(2) Sin offerings in ceremonies of consecration.4 In 
the consecration of priests, Ex. 291 (cp Lev. 81 f), a 
bull is offered as a sin offering, with the usual ritual ; 
the flesh, hide, and offal are destroyed by fire. Similarly 
in the inaugural sacrifices of Aaron, Lev. 9, he sacrifices 
for himself a bull-calf as a sin offering with the same 
rites. The disposition of the flesh is not mentioned ; 
from v. 15 it may be inferred that it was burned; but a 
late passage (10 26-2c} maintains that it should have heen 
eaten, since it did not fall under the rule of 630. At the 
dedication of the Levites {Nu. 88) a bull is sacrificed as 
a sin offering without specification of the ritual. 

In addition to the several sin offerings of the Day of 
Atonement, a goat, on whose head the sins of the people 

, had been solemnly laid by the high 

ae eee priest, was sent away into the wilder- 
. ness ‘to Azazel’ (see ATONEMENT, 

Day OF; AZAZEL). This was the great expiation for 
the sins of the year (see below, § 51). Another 


1 See ATONEMENT, Day oF. 

2 Inasmuch as the purification of the priest is an indispensable 
Pecuerinasy. to the grand ¢iacu/a of the day, this sin offering is 

ere classed with the sacra publica. 

3 Rabbinical exegesis harmonised them by interpreting Nu. 
15 22 of the sin of idolatry as the violation of ail the command- 
ments. Siphré loc., Harayath 84. 

4 The consecration sin’ offerings are not without significance 
for the theory of such siacuda. 
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peculiar rite which, though widely differing from 
ordinary sacrifice, must be mentioned here, is the 
burning of the red heifer, with whose ashes is prepared 
a holy water that purges the uncleanness arising from 
contact with a dead body (Nu. 19}. The rites, as de- 
scribed in the Mishna (dard), are plainly assimilated 
to those of a burnt offering (see CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, 
§ 17; NUMBERS, § 20). Another noteworthy 
piaculum is the slaying of a heifer to atone for a 
murder the perpetrator of which cannot be detected 
(Dt. 211-9). 
In the directions for the consecration of Aaron and his 
sons (Ex. 29, cp Lev. 8), after the sacrifice of a bull as a 
sin offering (above, § 37) and a ram as 
Saat ea a burnt offering, another ram, called the 
priests. ‘installation ram’ (ough Sy, v.22) is 
offered. Its blood is rubbed on the tip 
of the candidate’s right ear, on his right thumb, and 
his right great toe ;} the blood is then dashed against 
the altar as in other sacrifices. To the parts usually 
burned upon the altar in the sacrifice of a sheepas a 
peace offering, is added in this case the right leg, which 
in a layman's sacrifice would fall to the priest. Froma 
basket containing loaves of bread, cakes made with oil, 
and wafers smeared with oil—all of fine flour (cp Lev. 
711 f, § 30)—one of each kind is taken and placed, 
with the altar portions and the leg, on Aaron’s hands, 
and ‘waved’ by Moses before Yahwé. They are then 
burned upon the altar. The breast of the ram, which 
Moses waves before Yahwé, is his portion; the rest of 
the flesh of the ram is boiled in a holy place and, with 
the remainder of the contents of the basket, eaten by 
the newly consecrated priests. Any that is left till 
morning must be burned; it may not be eaten after 
that time. It is implied in Ex. 2929 (secondary) 
that the same ceremony is to be performed whenever a 
high priest is to be inducted ; ep Lev. 833 7 
In Ex. 2936 7, the blood of the bull offered as the 
sin offering of the priests also purifies the altar (‘re- 
moves its sin,’ ‘expiates for it’; see 
priv pete below, § 45); ep Ezek. 43:18 Thus 
* the altar becomes 'very holy’; what- 
soever touches it is thereby made sacred (7,¢., belongs 
to God). Ina still later supplement, Ex. 3026 7%, the 
holy anointing oil is applied to the tent and all its 
furniture, as well as to the priests. 
Peace offerings were ordinarily private sacrifices ; the 
feast of the worshippers was their characteristic feature, 
It is, indeed, not improbable that at 
oben’, the high festivals the kings furnished 
gacra. p eotiea. animals in great numbers (as their free- 
* will offerings) for the assembled people, 
and Ezekiel plainly contemplates the continuance of this 
custom (4517); but in P there is no recognition of 
offerings of this kind. In the completed sacrificial 
system there are, however, certain public or quasi- 
public sacrifices which fall under this head. The instal- 
lation ram of the priests (Ex.29) is plainly a peace 
offering with certain peculiar rites. The inaugural 
sacrifices of Aaron in Lev. 9 include an animal from 
the herd (37) and a ram as peace offerings for the 
people ; whether the author means it to be understood 
that their flesh was eaten by representatives of the 
people or by the priests is not clear. The annual 
sacrifice of the two lambs offered with the two loaves of 
new wheat bread at Pentecost (Lev. 2319) are public 
peace offerings ;2 the flesh fell to the priests and was 
very holy. With this exception the rule holds that all 
public sacrifices are either burnt offerings or sin 
offerings. 


1 The aspersion of blood and anointing oil on the vestments of 
the priest is a later addition, 

2 This results from transferring a local rite in which the 
lambs were real $é/@im to the central sanctuary; see §§ 14 
and 344. 
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lll. BELIEFS AND IDEAS 


The prevailing conception of sacrifice and offering in 
the OT is that of a gift or present to God. The two 
generic terms mizhah and Zorbdx both 

Write to God, XPress this idea? Winkah applies 
* equally to Cain's gift of the fruits of 

the earth and to Abel's of animals from his flock (Gen. 
43-5, J). The same word is used of a gift to a fellow- 
man as a token of friendship (Is. 391), an act of 
homage (1 S.1027 1 K.102s5), tribute to a suzerain 
(Judg. 31517 f. 28.826), to propitiate a powerful 
person who has been wronged or offended (Gen. 3213 18 
33 10 f.), or to procure favour and assistance (Gen. 43 117 
Hos. 106), etc. In the later technical language of the 
ritual Zorddm, ‘ present,’ is the comprehensive name for 
sacrifice and offering of every kind. The general rule 
that no man should come into the presence of God 
without a gift holds in all ages; see Ex, 2315 3420 Dt. 
1616, Ecclus. 854 44. Hdgigadh 11. Gifts to God were 
made with the same variety of motive as to man. 
Theophrastus names three: homage, gratitude, and 
need (} yap da rimhy A Oia xdpw 4H did ypeiay trav 
dya0Gy, ap. Porphyry, De aéstin. 224). Philo distin- 
guishes sacrifices in which men pay to God the 
honour due to him with no self-regarding motive from 
those brought for the benefit of the offerer, either that 
he may obtain good things or be delivered from evils.? 

The commonest gift to God is something to eat and 
drink, the flesh of the domestic animals used for food 
by the Israelites, grain, fruit, oil and wine.* The 
phrase ‘food of God’ (onbx ond}, which occurs re- 
peatedly even in comparatively late contexts {see Lev. 
216817 2x 2225 [H], Ezek. 447 cp 1619; also Lev. 811 
16 Nu. 282 24), shows to what end such offerings were 
made; ep Dt.3238: the gods whom the Israelites 
worshipped ‘ eat the fat of their sacrifices and drink the 
wine of their libations’; see also the protest of Ps. £013. 
Doubtless those who first used the phrase ‘food of 
God’ meant it quite literally (see the end of the third 
tablet of the Babylonian Cosmogonic Epic), though 
observation and reflection may have early led men to 
draw the distinction which modern peoples in low 
planes of culture often make between the visible things 
offered and their subtle essence or ‘soul’ which the 
deity extracts for his enjoyment—-a conception as 
literal, though not so crass, as the other. The mode 
of presentation varies. The shewbread (originally ac- 
companied, doubtless, by wine; see above, § 342) was 
kept standing continually on a table in the house of 
Yahwé (1 S$. 216 Ex. 2530 Lev. 245-9}; in animal 
sacrifices certain parts—in the holocaust all the flesh— 
of the victim were consumed by fire upon the altar, as 
were also sacrificial cakes of various kinds and unbaked 
dough ; other offerings, as the firstfruits, were set down 
before the altar with a dedicatory formula (Dt. 26 4-10}, 
or ‘waved’; thatis, with one of those fictions so common 
in ritual, in make-believe thrown upon the fire. 

The custom of burning the offerings to God upon 
@ sacrificial fire seems to have been adopted by the 
Israelites after their settlement in Canaan, from the older 
inhabitants (see above, § 12}, probably without much 
inquiry or reflection about the significance of the new 
mode or the reason forit. The verb which is commonly 
used, however (Z7¢#ér, see above, § 11), implies that the 
object was not so much to consume by fire as to make a 
savoury smoke (see INCENSE, §1 andn. 1). In this 
fragrant smoke, as it arises, the finer essence of the 
gift, etherealised, is conveyed to the deity.4 This is 

1 See above, §§ 11, 24. Cpalsoin NT, Mt. 523 84 2318/4 
(Sapov). 


2 De vict. offer. § 4,2240 Mangey. On the relation of 
Philo’s analysis to Theophrastus, see Bernays, 82,4 1037 

$ Dotations and votive offerings to temples which do not fall 
under the definition of sacrifice are not considered in this article. 
See VoTIvE OFFERINGS. 

4 Cp 7/1317, etc. Porphyry explains the burning as an 
drabavarifery (De abstin. 2 5). 
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manifestly an advance upon the setting before God of 
food and drink just as the worshippers use them. 

The offering by fire (iiSeA, 73/8) produces a ‘soothing—that is, 
an agrceable—odour’ (ré¢h nzhoeh, nis, Gen. 821, J; 
often in the ritual laws). Yahwé ‘smells’ this odour, and is 
appeased or gratified by it (Gen, 82z 1S. 2619); when he is 
angry he will not enjoy the smell of it, that is, he rejects the 
sacrifice (Lev. 2631 Am.521), The burning of aromatic gums 
and spices is a later refinement (see INCENSE, § 3); the ideas 
which prompt it are the same.t 


All common private sacrifices (d4ah, idldmim, tidak), 
whether obligatory or voluntary, were accompanied by 
«e437, @ feast, in which the offerer participated 
42. a with his family, neighbours, and guests. 2 
eAStS: Since these feasts were held ‘before 
Yahwé,' at the holy place, after God had received his 
portion, it is a natural surmise that a meal in which 
God and men join is an essential feature of ordinary 
sacrifice, and that the hospitality of table communion is 
a pledge and bond of friendship between God and his 
worshippers as it is among men, a bond closer than 
that which is established by the acceptance of a gift. It 
must be admitted, however, that this conception of the 
nature and efficacy of sacrifice is nowhere distinctly 
expressed in the OT, and it is difficult to say how 
clearly it was present in the consciousness of Israelite 
worshippers.? Much less do our sources throw any 
light upon the origin of such a conception. The 
scholars who contend that the sacrificial meal was 
primitively not a mere hospitable fellowship but sacra- 
mental communion in the divine life of a totem animal, 
do not maintain that the Israelites in OT times regarded 
their sacrifices in any such way; the most that would 
be claimed is that certain survivals in the cultus and 
superstitions without it point to this as the original 
character and significance of the sacrificial feast. 

It is clear, however, that whether the feast at the 
sanctuary was conceived of as a table-companicnship of 
God and men or not, it must actually have strengthened 
the bond of religion by the sense of God's presence and 
friendliness. 

Our investigation in the first part of this article of the 
history of Israelite sacrifices and of the ritual has shown 

that from first to last the utmost im- 
oe portance attaches to the disposition of 
the victim’s blood. Indeed, it may be 
said that this is the one universal and indispensable 
constituent of sacrifice. When Saul’s victorious followers 
rushed upon the spoil of the Philistines and began to 
slay cattle and eat them, the king had a great stone 
rolled up, and commanded that they should slaughter 
there, and not sin against Yahweée by eating ‘with the 
blood,’ that is the flesh of animals whose blood had not 
been poured out at a sacrificial stone or altar (1 S. 
1432-34); cp Lev. 173% (see Leviricus, § 15) We 
have seen that in Arab sacrifice also the pouring of the 
blood upon the sacred stone or anointing of it with 
blood was the essential rite. This use of sacrificial 
blood is older than the offering of part of the victim by 
fire, and is the necessary antecedent of the feast, its 
religious consecration. ‘The offering or application of 
the bload cannot very well be regarded as a gift to God, 
or as a mere incident in the preparation for a com- 
munion meal. It is, indeed, plain in the OT itself that 
the ideas and beliefs that are connected with the use of 
sacrificial blood belong to a different and a more primi- 
tive circle of ideas. 

In the application of blood to the doorposts and 
lintels of a house to prevent ‘the DESTROYER’ (¢.v.) 
from entering to slay the inmates (see above, § 7) we have 
an instance of the belief that the blood of a victim serves 
as a protection against disease and death; that is, in 


1 Cp the Babylonian Flood Tablet, Z 160% 

2 See above, § 11. The flesh of the trespass offering and of 
all ordinary sin offerings furnished a banquet for the priests. 

3 The idea of communion in sacrifice with the deity is ex- 
pounded by Paul, 1 Cor. 10 18-27, 
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primitive apprehension, against the spirits which cause 
these evils. To the same end the modern Arab rubs 
the blood of a sacrifice upon his tent-ropes, or smears 
it upon his camels (Doughty, Ar. Des. 1499). It is 
said that in an outbreak of cholera at Hamath in 1875 
Christians procured blood from the slaughter-house and 
made with it a cross on the door of every room in their 
houses (Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, 
197 f., Cp 181, 189 f.}. With the same motive sacri- 
ficial blood is applied to sick persons or animals—the 
same power which averts evil can expel it. The use of 
blood in ‘ purifications’ is similar. The leper whom 
the priest’s inspection proves to be free from the 
disease is sprinkled with water mingled with the blood 
of a bird,! while another bird after being dipped in the 
bloody water is allowed to fly away.? In the later rite 
blood is applied to the man’s ear, hand, and foot. It ts 
not improbable that in other purifications the blood was 
primitively applied to the person to be cleansed, rather 
than to the altar only, as in the actual ritual of the 
‘sin offering.’ ‘The efficacy of blood in removing un- 
cleanness is exemplified also in ceremonies of dedication 
for the temple or altar, and for their periodical purifica- 
tion from accidental and unknown defilement, as well 
as in the consecration of priests; the removal of 
‘uncleanness’ and the establishment or restoration of 
‘ holiness’ are effected by the same means. 

Different from these uses of blood as a means of 
averting or removing disease and defilement is the dis- 
position made of it in ordinary sacrifice, where it is 
poured, splashed, or smeared upon the sacrificial stone 
(massebah, altar).4 The significance of this rite seems 
to be that by it the sacrifice is not only brought im- 
mediately to the attention of the deity to whom it is 
offered, but—at least in earlier conception—physically 
conveyed to him; in Arab sacrifice nothing else is 
made his. Covenant ceremonies like that in Ex. 244-8, 
in which the blood is applied both to the altar and to 
the people—that is, to the two contracting parties, as 
in blood covenants between men—are also to be noted. 
The profane use of blood is stringently prohibited ; to 
taste blood, or flesh with blood in it, is one of the worst 
and most dangerous things a man can do. Domestic 
animals were in old times slaughtered at the sacrificial 
stone and the blood poured out there; after the 
abolition of the high places it must be allowed to drain 
into the ground, as that of beasts killed in hunting had 
previously been. The blood of some species of sacrifice 
made taboo everything it touched. 

The common root of these diverse uses and restric- 
tions is the almost universal belief that blood is a fluid 
in which inheres mysterious potency, no less dangerous 
when misused than efficacious when properly employed. 
In the outpouring of the blood at the sacrificial stone 
we may perhaps recognise the feeling that this is the 
safest disposition of it, as well as the belief of a some- 
what more developed theology that it belongs to the 
deity of right. What makes the blood so powerful for 
good or ill is that the life is in it; the theory of Lev. 1711 
is based on a fact of the simplest observation. 

Many of the practices that have been noted above 
manifestly originated in an animistic nature religion, in 
which alone they have meaning. In the national 
religion of Israel they become part of the worship of 
Yahwé or of the custom of the people under his 
sanction, This connection logically involves a change 
of apprehension: the rites are not efficacious by the 
inherent potency of the blood or the virtue of the 

1 Cp the ‘ water of uncleanness’ containing the ashes of the 
red heifer in purification from contact with death. 

the Arab custom of release from widowhood, Jay, 
v. 70187; Wellh. Herd.(?), 171; WRS Rel, Semr.{®), 422. 

3 That this ceremony was felt to be a purification is shown by 
the imitation of it in the late rite for the cleansing of the leper, 
Lev. 1414 7% 

4 Curtiss, of. cif. ch. 15, has collected many modern instances 


in which the blood of a victim is smeared on the portal of a 
shrine, which takes the place of the old sacred stone. 
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operation, but as the means which God has appointed.? 
The more positive the conception of religion becomes, 
the less motive there is to seek any other explanation 
of such practices than that God has commanded them. 
If, finally, the irrationality of such ceremonies comes to 
be felt, and their incongruity with spiritual religion, 
allegory and symbolism will find some profound signifi- 
cance inthem. Yet the ignorant multitude will doubt- 
less continue to have faith in the virtue of the ceremony 
itself, and to understand better than their teachers its 
true import, because the old animism is still a reality to 
them. 

A corresponding change is wrought in the conception 
of ‘uncleanness.' Whereas originally it was a physical 
thing whose evil was in itself, it becomes in the national 
religion a pollution offensive to Yahwé; it is incom- 
patible with his holiness and the holiness which he 
demands of all that approach him; its consequences 
are not only natural but penal; it requires to be not 
merely purged but expiated. Uncleanness is in this light 
a moral wrong, and involves guilt. On the other hand, 
a not inconsiderable class of what we regard as moral 
offences were included in the category of taboos requir- 
ing purifications. We have difficulty in realising that 
guilt was believed to have the same physically con- 
tagious quality as uncleanness—one man who had 
touched Aérem (orn) could infect and bring defeat upon 
a whole army (Josh. 7). Almost equally strange to us 
is the notion that guilt, like uncleanness, can be con- 
tracted without knowledge and intention; and that the 
first intimation a man may have that he has offended 
God is that he suffers the consequences {dJam), with 
its converse, that misfortune is the evidence that 
he has offended without knowing how. These are 
things, however, which must be kept in mind if we 
are to understand the piacular aspects of Israelite 
sacrifices. 

A man who has offended God may seek to propitiate 
him by a gift, as he might an earthly ruler; so David 
44. Propitiation so the time of plague offers ae 
and expiation. offerings in the threshing floor o 

Araunah (2 S. 2418-25). More fre- 
quently, perhaps, he made a vow that if God’s anger 
under which he was suffering were withdrawn, he would 
make him a specified sacrifice, either holocaust or peace 
offering,” or both together, with such and such victims. 
This was probably in all periods the most numerous 
class of votive offerings. The same means by which 
man in prosperity sought the continuance and increase 
of God's favour were employed to recover it when in 
any way it had been lost. 

The Sera piacula called sin offerings have a very limited 
range of employment (see above, § 28a). They are prescribed 
chiefly for unintentional ceremonial faults or as purifications ; 
the trespass offering is even more narrowly restricted (above, 


§ 27). The great expiation for the whole people, in later times 
at least, was the scape-goat ; not any form of sacrifice. 


Sacrifices offered to propitiate the offended deity 
require no peculiar rites; the outpouring of the blood, 
the burning of the fat or of the holocaust, are precisely 
the same as when these species of sacrifice are made, 
say, in gratitude for the signal goodness of God. The 
blood of the sin offering is smeared upon the horns of 
the altar instead of being splashed against its corners; but 
whatever the origin of this difference may be,’ we may, 
in view of the whole character of the Aa/#éth, confidently 
affirm that it is not a purposed heightening of th 
application. * 

In the discussion of Hebrew ideas concerning the 


1 The constant tendency is to assimilate ceremonies of pro- 
tection or purification to the ritual of sacrifice to God. 

3 Neither sin offering nor trespass offering could be vowed. 

3 If a conjecture may be allowed, we may surmise that the 
presence of the polluted man requires 4 purification of the altar ; 
or that the blood which in the primitive rite was applied to the 
person of the man to be cleansed has in the cult been transferred 
to the altar. 
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effect and operation of sacrifice the meaning of the 

45. Effect of verb ldags let oy ane hte ee 

sacrifice: SY20Hyms has filled a large place; and, 

terms. ‘ by a fault of method which has been 

* fruitful of error in the study of the OT, 

the investigation has frequently set out from etymological 
assumptions instead of from the plain facts of usage. 

K épher, a word of jural associations, is the means—payment, 
gitt, bribe—-by which a man buys himself off from the con- 
sequences of his deed: see Ex. 2130 (=a ransom for his life), 
Nu. 35 31-33 Prov. 635 138 Job332q4 Am.512 15.123 (bribe; 
cp Is, 4711); Ex. 3012 (head money). The verb Aipfer (de- 
nominative use of the intensive stem) means to make satisfaction 
by such means; see especially 2 §.213 Gen, 3220[21]. Since 
the object is to avert the consequences of misdoing, the verb 
often signifies to seek or procure remission, without regard to a 
material satisfaction, to propitiate; thus Ex. 3230 (Moses? in: 
tercession with God for forgiveness of the people’s sin), cp 2 Ch. 
30318. The passives regularly mean ‘be forgiven,’ ¢.g., Is. 2214 
15.314 Dt.218; and conversely the active, frequently, ‘ for- 
give,’ ¢.g., Ezek. 1663 Jer.1823. With these senses and uses 
in common life and religion the uses which we should call 
specifically ritual connect themselves. Offences against God 
are not confined to moral wrong-doing ; the infringement—even 
unwitting—of ceremonial! rules or of the many laws concern- 
ing ‘uncleanness’ may have dire consequences unless expiated. 
The defilement may be contracted by things ss well as by persons, 
and these also require to be purged in a similar way; in the 
consecration of a new altar it is necessary to “remove its sin,’ to 
‘expiate’ (4ipper) the altar (Ezek. 48 20 26);1 the semi-annual 
purification of the temple is a removal of the sin of the sanctuary, 
an expiation of the house (Ezek. 45 20); cp Ex, 2936 4 Lev. 815 
16 16 24. The sacrifices or rites, of whatever nature, by which 
the consequences of unwitting or inadvertent invasion of the 
sphere of ‘ holiness‘ are nullified are expiatory, and the verb £7pfer 
is the technical term for their effect, Other verbs are frequently 
joined with it, especially Zi#/d, NOM (privative), ‘remove sin’ 
(of things), zé#ar, 1M,‘make pure or clean’ (of things and 
persons), £iddas, Uap, ‘make holy,’ which is the positive counter- 
part of the preceding terms. 

The word 4iffer is not so common in old 4ardtk as might be 
expected. It occurs with especial Reouency in the old laws for 
the trespass offering in Lev. 5 and the supplements to them, the 
usnal formula, standing after the directions for the sacrifice, 
being, ‘and the priest shall make propitiation (455) in his behalf 
(sy), and he shall be forgiven’ (see Lev. 5 6 104 13 16 18 67 [5 26] 
77 1922 Nu.58); also in the purification of the leper (Ley. 14 
18-20, cp 29 31 53), the Nazirite defiled by death (Nu. 611), 
purification after childbirth, gonorrhoea, menorrhagia (Lev. 
127 1515 30); further, in the sin offering of the congregation 
or an individual for an inadvertent omission (Nu. 1525 28, cp 
Lev. 420 26 31 35), and in the several strata of the ritual of the 
Day of Atonement (Lev. 16). In most of these passages, where 
the priest is subject, Aipper (€£cAdoxopzar), ‘make propitiation,’ 
might equally well be translated, ‘make intercession,’ as in Vg. 
(orare, rogare, deprecari, etc.), by Saadia (fstagh/fara, ‘beseech 
forgiveness’), and others. 

The propitiatory or expiatory effect of sacrifice is not 
restricted to any particular species or class, though 
specific offences have prescribed pzacu/a, not only 
trespass offerings and sin offerings, but also the private 
burnt offering (Lev. 14), and even peace offerings and 
oblations ‘atone’; the whole public cultus is a means 
of propitiating God and obtaining remission for sin and 
uncleanness {Ezek. 4515 17). Nor is the operation of 
propitiatory sacrifice centred exclusively, as has often 
been contended, in one part of the ritual, the shedding 
and application of the victim's blood: it is only in 
certain peculiar purifications that this is really the case ; 
elsewhere the very formulation of the laws shows that 
the whole ceremony has atoning value (see, ¢.g., Lev. 
426 31 35 510 13, etc.), The sin offering of the pauper, 
which is only a little meal, is-as effectual as the bloody 
sacrifices of his more prosperous fellows. 

The term &zpfer is used in relation to other than 
sacrificial expiations ; thus when a plague broke out, 
Aaron went among the people with a censer of burning 
incense, and made expiation for the people (nya by span), 
and the plague was stayed (Nu. 1646 f [1711 f.]); the 
slaughter of a guilty man by Phinehas made expiation 
for the Israelites (Nu. 2513); murder profanes the land, 
no blood-wite (40per) shall be taken for it, ‘the blood 
which has been shed shall not be expiated save by the 


blood of him that shed it’ (Nu. 3532 /) ; an offering of 


1 Cp expiandum forum Romanum, Cic. Phil. i. 1230. 
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jewelry from the spoils of war serves ‘to make expiation 
for our lives’ (Nu. 3150) ; cp also Nu. 819 Lev. 1016 7% 
1418 f 1610. 

Whether the primary meaning of the root 455 in 
Hebrew was ‘cover up,’ as in Arabic, or ‘ wipe, wipe 
off,’ as in Syriac, we need not here inquire, inasmuch 
as it is not used in the OT in a physical sense at all, or 
with any reminiscent consciousness of such a sense. It 
is of more moment that the same verb is used in Assyrian 
of ritual purifications or expiations for persons and 
things, performed by the a¢fu-priest.1 Cp RITUAL, 
§ 8. 

On appéreth, see MERCY SEAT. 

One passage only seems to contain a more explicit 
theory of expiation by biood. Lev. 1711 (Rp) gives as 
a motive for the oft-repeated prohibition 


ip aoa of eating blood : For the life of the body 
atonement. is in the blood, and I have given it to 


you to use upon the altar to make ex- 
piation for yourselves ; for the blood makes expiation 
by virtue of the Jife [in it];* cp wv. x4. That the life or 
soul of the anima! is in the blood, or, shortly said, the 


blood és the soul (cp Gen. 94 Dt. 1223 Lev. 1714), gives | 
it the mysterious potency which is the ground both of 


the prohibition and of the piacular efficacy of blood (see 
above, § 43). The author of Lev. 17:1 merely says 
explicitly what is implied in the use of blood in rites 
of purification and expiation ; it is not as a fluid like 
water or oi! or wine that it is efficacious, but by virtue 
of its inherent life.* This beginning of reflection on 
the operation of sacrifice is interesting because it is re- 
flection ; it also truly expresses the conception which 
underlies the rites. We should err, however, if we 
sought in it the profounder idea of the substitution of 
the victim’s life for the sinner’s which is suggested by 
the Greek translation, 7 yap atua atrof dri ris pux7s 
éithdoerat, or perhaps even that the offering of a éz/e to 
God is the essential thing in sacrifice.4 

There is no doubt that the Israelites in all ages firmly 
believed in the efficaciousness of sacrifice to preserve 
47. Eff £ and restore the favour of Yahwé. In 

- Seine 2 times of prosperity they acknowledged 

opular belief. his goodness and besought its con- 
Pop * tinuance by sacrifice; in times of 
distress they multiplied sacrifices to appease him and 
make him again propitious, ‘The worship of God by 
sacrifice and offering was, indeed, the centra} thing in 
their religion, we might almost say was their religion. 
Its rites, as they had been received from their fore- 
fathers, they believed—long before the age of the written 
law books—to have been ordained and sanctioned by 
Yahwé himself; the experience of generations had 
shown that he honoured the faithful observance of 
them; how should they not have confidence in them? 
That this confidence was often the sincere and earnest 


faith of godfearing men is beyond question; but bad - 


men also confided in sacrifice as an effective means of 
placating God, and persuading him to wink at their 
unrighteous deeds, just as a gift might serve to turn 
aside the anger of a king, or to corrupt a judge. This 
confidence in the efficacy of sacrifice involved an im- 
moral idea of God and of religion; it was, indeed, the 
very stronghold of these false conceptions. Against it, 
therefore, the prophets direct their attack. 
The prophets of the eighth century not only denonnce 
the abuses and corruptions of the worship at the temples 
48. The and high places—the drunken revelry, the 
phete consecrated prostitution, the greed of the 
prop. * priests and their perversion of the torah ; 
they deny the efficacy of sacrifice altogether. What 
1 See Zimmern, Beztr. 2292; Haupt, /BL, 1961 20 (1900). 
2 So wmys is probably to be taken, not ‘instead of’ (@ 
Vg. etc.). 7 ‘ 
See above, § 43. It may be recalled that in the temple pains 
were taken, by stirring it, to keep the blood from, coagulating 


before it was brought to the altar. . 
4 No such theory appears in later Jewish thought. 
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God requires of men is not gifts and offerings but faith- 
fulness and obedience, not cult but conduct. This 
was the necessary consequence of their idea of God and 
of religion, Yahwe is a righteous God ; that is to say, 
his character is perfectly moral ; being such, by his very 
nature he demands righteousness of his people, and can 
accept nothing in lieu of it. The sphere of righteous- 
ness is not ritual and ceremonial but social and political ; 
it means truth, integrity, justice, goodness to fellow-men, 
in all the relations of life. The demand of righteous- 
ness is not something aside from religion, is not a minor 
part of religion ; it is its fundamental law, its sum and 
substance. The sacrifices of unrighteous men are an 
insult to God, because they imply that he is like them- 
selves. They deceive themselves fatally when they 
think that they can buy his favour or his forgiveness. 
And where there is the character in whivh he delights, 
there is the pure religion and undefiled which has no 
need of sacrifice. The utterances of the prophets are 
too familiar to need more than the briefest reference 
here; see Am. 44 52r f Hos. 481356 81x f° 1437 
Is, lax fi 2212 f. 287 f. Jer. 620 J 21 ff, etc. 

The substance of the prophetic conception of religion is 
summed up for all time in Mic. 66-8 ; Wherewith shall I approach 
Yahwé; bow to the exalted God? Shall I approach him with 
burnt offerings and yearling calves? Wil] Yahwé accept 
thousands of rams, myriad streams of oil? Shall I give my 
firstborn for my transgression, the child of my body for my own 
sin? He has told thee, Qman; what is good, and what doth 


| Yahwé seek of thee, save to practise justice and to love charity 


and to walk in humility with thy God? 


It is not probable that the prophets distinctly enter- 
tained the ideal of a religion without a cultus—-a purely 
spiritual worship; sacrifice may well have seemed to 
them the natural expression of homage and gratitude. 
But they denied with all possible emphasis that it had 
any value to God or any efficacy with him ; he had not 
appointed it; his law was concerned with quite different 
things (Jer. 722 f.). 

The deuteronomic reform attempted to cut off the 
abuses of the worship at the high places against which 
the prophets had inveighed by suppressing the high 
places themselves ; and made by consequence consider- 
able changes in the old customs, the most serious of 
which was that which permitted domestic animals to 
be slaughtered for food without any sacrificial rites ; 
but, so far from detracting from the religious im- 


! portance of sacrifice, Dt. greatly enhanced it by incor- 


porating its ordinances in a law book of professedly 
Mosaic origin, divine sanction, and national authority. 
Ezekiel lays out a detailed plan for the sacrificial cultus 
of the restoration; Haggai and Zechariah zealously 
urge the rebuilding of the temple, in the conviction that 
the prosperity of the community depends upon it. The 
collections of /évdth made or edited in the sixth and 
following centuries are largely occupied with ritual 
prescriptions. 

It is manifest that in the Persian and Greek periods 
sacrifice held both in the actual worship and in the 
estimation of the people the same place 


je Beda in religion that it had had under the 
periods. kings; see, eg., Mal.l7f. 33 f 8 fF 


Joeli1g13 214 Dan. 811 7, 
1211 Ecclus. 5011 % 1 Macc. 442 f%, ete. 

In the Psalms the religious spirit of sacrifice finds 
frequent and pious expression ; ¢.g., 266 4 276 6613-15 
10722. The teaching of the prophets was, however, 
not forgotten: God has no delight in sacrifice and 
offering ; what he requires is to do his will with delight 
and have his law in the heart, etc. (Ps.406 7}; the 
fault God finds with Israel is not about their sacrifices 
and continual burnt offerings ; how absurd to imagine 
that he to whom belongs the world and all that is therein 
needs their beasts, or that he eats the flesh of bulls and 
drinks the blood of goats ! (Ps. 507 4); he desires not 
sacrifice, nor is he pleased with burnt offering; the 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, a broken and 


cep 1l3r 
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contrite heart God does not spurn—repentance, not 
expiation (Ps. 5116 f,cp7f.). ‘he Proverbs teach that 
to practise uprightness and justice is preferred by God 
to sacrifice (Prov. 213; cp 15.1522); the sacrifice of 
wicked men is the abomination of Yahwé, but the 
prayer of the upright is well-pleasing to him (Prov. 153, 
cp 2i27; see also 166). 

The teachings of the wise concerning sacrifice in the 

second century #.C. are well illustrated by Jesus son of 
: irach, scri i ia 

50. Sirach; * is ae peat bated irae 

Philo. the splendour of the temple service when 
the high priest Simon offers sacrifice 
(5011 #), and evidently has much interest in priesthood 
and cultus (cp 731 4514 7,}. But his religious estimate 
of sacrifice is thoroughly ethical. 

The long passage, 3418-35 (31 21-32], is of high importance 
throughout. The sacrifices of the wicked are a mockery of 
God; he will not accept them, nor forgive men's sins for the 
multitude of their sacrifices (8419); it Is vain to try to bribe 
God by offerings (cp /wézices 5 16), for he will not accept them, 
or to rely on an unrighteous sacrifice, for the Lord is an 
impartial judge (35 12.44); offerings made of goods wrung by 
extortion from the poor are like murder (34 20-22, cp 18). A 
man who fasts for his sins and then repeats them is as one who, 
after pesonais his ablution to cleanse him from contact with a 
dead body, goes and touches it again; who will hear his prayer, 
or what profit is there in his humiliation? (8425 4). Obedience 
to God and love to men take the place of sacrifice; he who 
observes the law makes many offerings; he who gives heed to 
the commandments sacrifices a peace offering. He who shows 
kindness offers fine flour; and he that practises charity sacrifices 
a thank-offering.! The acceptance of God is secured by avoid- 
ing wickedness, and forgiveness by abstaining from unrighteous- 
ness (851 7.). Literal sacrifices are to be brought when men 
visit the temple, because they are enjoined by the command- 
meat (w. 5), not because they have a moral or religious value in 
themselves. But the character and disposition of the worshipper 
is still the essential thing (7.87%). The same lessons are 
emphasised elsewhere in the book ; see, ¢.g., 78,7 

For a representative of Hellenistic Judaism we turn 
to Philo. It must suffice to quote a single passage. 

There are those who think that slaughtering bulls is religious- 
ness, and who set apart for sacrifice—inexpiable sinners that 
they are !—~a portion of what they have got by theft or breach 
of trust or robbery, in order to escape punishment for their 
misdeeds. ‘Lo such I would say: The tribunal of God is incor- 
ruptible ; those who have a guilty conscience he turns away 
from, even if they offer a hundred bulls every day; but the 
blameless, even if they bring no sacrifice at all, he receives, 
For God delights in fireless altars surrounded by the chorus of 
virtues, not in altars blazing with a great fire that the impious 
sacrifices of unhallowed men (aviepwy dOvtoe Ovoiat) have set 
aflame, which do but remind him of the ignorance and deep 
guilt of each who so offers (De plantat. Noe, ii. § 25, 1345 
Mangey). See also Vit, Mos. iti, § 10, 21513 and on the 
character of the worshipper, especially De cet. 85, 2241; De 
sacrificantibus, § 1G; De merc. meretr. § 1, 2264 f, Frag. 
34, etc. 

The superiority of uprightness and goodness to sacri- 
fice is not infrequently emphasised by Palestinian 

rabbis ; . : i 
51. Schools of abbis ee 66 ( Sot mee ae 
law : efficacy not sacrifice,’ cp Mt. 913 127) 1012 
of sacrifice Mic. 68 Prov. 213 are quoted in proof. 
* That God has regard, not to the 
magnitude and costliness of the offering but to the spirit 
of the worshipper, is authoritatively declared. 

Without dwelling longer on this aspect of their teach- 
ing, we pass directly to the inquiry, What was taught 
in Palestinian schools of the first and second Christian 
centuries, or defined by their authority concerning— 
a, the efficacy of sacrifice or of particular sacrifices; 4, 
the religious and moral conditions of their efficacy (§ 
52); and ¢, the mode of their operation (§ 53)? 

{«) The effect of sacrifice is expressed. as in the 
Pentateuch, by the verb 4zpper (see above, § 45), 
‘make propitiation, expiation’ ; in translating passages 
in which it occurs we shall render as consistently as 
possible ‘atone.’ The general principle is that all 
private sacrifices atone, except peace offerings {including 
thank offerings}, with which no confession of sin is 
made.” Sin offerings and prescribed trespass offerings 
atone in the specific cases for which they are appointed 


1 Cp the saying of Simon the Just, Absth, le. , 
2 In the ‘world to come’ the thank offering (4adé%) will be 
the only species of sacrifice ; Tanch#ma, Emor, 14. 
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in the law; for what kinds of offence the burnt offering 
atones (Lev. 14} is discussed in Tos. Aféndhoth 1012.4 
In the OT all sacra publica are sometimes regarded as 
atoning (propitiatory) ; so Ezek. 4515 17 (above, § 45). 
Piacular value attached, however, especially to the sin 
offerings—-goats—at the new moons and feasts, and 
on the Day of Atonement (see above, § 37). In Af. 
Shébu‘éth 12-5 the things for which these sacrifices 
respectively atoned are classified. It would be profitless 
to enumerate them here ; it must suffice to say that they 
are without exception cases of ignorant or unwitting 
intrusion of the ‘unclean’ into the sphere of ' holiness,’ 
as when a man ceremonially unclean, in ignorance of 
the fact, enters the precincts of the temple, or eats 
‘holy’ food without knowing that he was unclean or 
that the food was holy, and the like (sy s52> xa 153 
reaprespo nano, 47, Shes. 14 end, cp Lsend). Even 
the special sin offering of the Day of Atonement, whose 
blood is brought into the adytum of the temple, atones 
for the same kind of offences, but for such as were 
committed presumptuously; cp Lev. 1616 with 7 19. 
‘For the rest of the transgressions defined in the law, 
venial or heinous, presumptuous or inadvertent, con- 
scious or unconscious, of omission or commission, 
including sins the penalty of which is excision from the 
people [by God] or death by the sentence of a court, 
the scapegoat atones’ {z6. 16, end). This is the 
authoritative statement, based upon Lev. 1621 ff 
Another authoritative formulation’ of the doctrine of 
sacrifice is found in AZ, Yomd 88 f.: Sin offering and 
prescribed trespass offering atone ;* death and the Day 
of Atonement atone if accompanied by repentance ; 
repentance (by itself} atones for venial sins whether of 
omission or of commission, and in the case of heinous 
sins it suspends the punishment till the Day of Atone- 
ment comes around and atones. (9) If a man says, 
‘T will sin and repent over and over again,’ no oppor- 
tunity of effectual repentance is given him; if he says, 
‘I will sin and the Day of Atonement will atone,’ the 
Day of Atonement does not atone for him. Trans- 
gressions which are between a man and God, the Day of 
Atonement atones ; transgressions that are between a 
man and his fellows, the Day of Atonement does not 
atone until he has propitiated the injured party (cp Jer. 
Yoma, 39 6, ed. Sitomir). 

Somewhat fuller, and fortified by biblical proof texts, is the 
teaching of R. Ishmael concerning four kinds of sins and their 
atonement, which, in slightly varying forms, is repeated in 
many places, and may be regarded as containing the generally 
accepted doctrine; see 7os. Vd Kipparimis6 [46]; Yoma 
86a; Jer. ldima 4563 Jer. Shébi'dth 336; Jer. Sanhedrin 
27c; Mekil##, Vithro, § 7 (76a, Weiss), etc. Ishmael recognises 
the chastisements of God as expiating sin in whole or in part; 
see below, § 52, 

{4) The Mishna and R. Ishmael include repentance 
among the things which obtain the remission of sins, 

and bring us naturally to the question 
62. Moral and sghethet, in gencral, fepentance is re- 


hr ply f quisite to the efficacy of piacular sacri- 
ser ea baton fices, or whether they expiate sin ex 


opere operato, without regard to the 
penitence of the subject. 

The latter theory was held by some eminent authorities, 
among them, if he be rightly understood, by R. Judah 
the patriarch, who maintained that the great expiation 
of the Day of Atonement (the scapegoat) atoned for 
the sins of all Israelites who had not deliberately put 
themselves outside its effects by breaking with the 
religion of their people,* independently of anything in 
the conduct or disposition of man himself, a view which 
might find support in a literal interpretation of Lev. 
1622. In Jer. Youd 87, where this utterance of Rabbi 
is recorded, it is asked with surprise whether he can 
have meant that repentance is not essential, and it is 


1 See also Jer. Targ. on Lev. 69. 

2 They expiate certain specified offences. 

3 By atheism, the eneing of circumcision, irreverent liberties 
in the interpretation of the ja) 
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explained that he held that in this respect the Day of 
Atonement was like death, of which also he taught—- 
contrary to the general opinion—that it expiates sin 
even without repentance.! The prevailing view, how- 
ever, was that repentance is the condifio sine gua non 
of expiation and the forgiveness of sins, as is laid down 
in the Mishna quoted above (.. Yéma 88), and even 
more sweepingly in Zos. Yom Kippurim 59([49]: Sin 
offering and trespass offering and death and the Day of 
Atonement none of them atone unless accompanied by 
repentance ; for it is said, ‘Only’ (qx, Lev. 2327); if a 
nian repent, atonement is made for him (15 spann—z.e., 
he is forgiven), but if not no atonement is made for 
him. R. Eleazar quoted, ‘And clearing’ (apn, Ex. 
347); he clears those who repent, but not those who do 
not repent. R. Judah (ben ‘Ilai} taught: Death and 
the Day of Atonement atone, with repentance ; repent- 
ance atones with death, and the day of death is like 
repentance (another reading is, ‘by means of repent- 
ance’). Seealso Yomd 854, and esp. 86a. In accord- 
ance with this doctrine the importance of repentance 
and its effects are much dwelt upon: see especially Fomd 
86a 6, a collection of eulogiums on repentance from the 
lips of various teachers. 

A fine saying may be quoted from Jer. Makkoth26 (also 
Pesiktt, Shéea’, 1584): Men asked philosophy (nipon), What is 
the consequence of sin? It answered: Evil pursueth sinners 
(Proy. 1321), They asked prophecy. It answered: The soul 
that sinneth it shall die (Ezek. 18 4). They asked the law, It 
answered: Let him bring a trespass offering and it shall be 
forgiven him Os Shony). They asked God, and he answered: 
Let him repent (aqi¢7n mey), and it shall be forgiven him, 


The nature of repentance is well defined. Who isa 
truly repentant man? it is asked. One, the reply is, 
who, having sinned and repented, does not yield to the 
same temptation again (Ydmd 866). Genuine repent- 
ance is a resolute turning from sin; a man who 
commits a sin, and confesses it, but does not turn from 
it, is like a man who holds some crawling vermin (ye) 
in his hand ; though he were to bathe in all the waters 
in the world it would avail him nothing; but if he 
throw it away, a bath of forty séahs suffices to make 
him clean, for it is said, He who confesses and for- 
sakes his transgressions shall obtain mercy (Prov. 28 13, 
Tu'dnith 16a; ep Philo, De vict. § 11, 2247 Mangey). 
The ethical distinction is clearly made between the 
repentance that springs from love to God and the 
counterfeit of it which is only the expression of fear 
inspired by chastisement ( Yomd 86a 4). 

For a wrong done to a fellow-man, we have seen 
that neither repentance nor the great expiation of the Day 
of Atonement avail to obtain of God remission, until 
the offender has propitiated the injured party (4. Yoma 
89, above}. This propitiation includes the reparation of 
the material injury, the confession of wrongdoing and 
sorrow, and the obtaining of forgiveness (cp Mt. 523 7). 
If forgiveness be not granted at the first seeking, the 
penitent must return with other members of the com- 
munity, and in their presence confess his fault and 
beseech pardon (/er. Yoma 88).? 

An expiatory character is attributed to suffering, 
regarded as the chastisement of God ; whence R. ‘Akiba 
taught that a man should praise God not merely 7” 
chastisement but for it, since through it his sins are 
atoned for (cp 1 Cor.1132); and R. Eleazar ben Jacob 
guoted: 'Whom the Lord loveth he correcteth, even 
as a father the son in whom he delighteth’ (Prov. 312, 
cp Heb.126). Death in a state of penitence also 
expiates sin (4, Véma88}; or, in the more detailed 
exposition of R. Ishmael, death finally wipes out (psp) 
the remainder of guilt which, in certain great sins, 
neither repentance nor the piacuéa of the Day of Atone- 
ment nor the chastisements of this life suffice wholly to 
atone for. Hence, for example, a criminal sentenced to 


1 An attempt to harmonise the opinion of Rabbi with the 
Mishna is made in Vdd 856. 
2 Cp a corresponding procedure, Mt. 1815 4~ 
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death was exhorted to make a penitent’s confession ; only 
then will his death be an expiation for all his crimes. 

The sufferings, and especially the death, of righteous 
men atone for the sins of others. Is. 5312 is interpreted 
of Moses, who ‘poured out his soul unto death (Ex. 
8232) and was numbered with the transgressors (the 
generation that died in the wilderness) and bare the sin 
of many’ that he might atone for the sin of the golden 
calf {Sé¢é@h 14a). Ezekiel suffered ‘that he might 
wipe out the transgressions of Israel’ (Senkedrin 39a). 
The general formulation of the doctrine is, ‘the death 
of the righteous makes atonement’ (/fo'éd hatdn 28a, 
etc.); cp 4 Macc. 627-29 17 22. 

{c) The only explicit answer to the question how 
sacrifice expiates in the Jewish authorities of our period 
is that of Lev. 1711 (see above, § 46); what atones in 

sacrifice is the blood (.Szphrd on Lev. 
53. ow ee Le., cp Yoma sa, Dahon 62), The 
expiate? question, How has the blood this 
efficacy ? is not raised ; and the specu- 
lations to which Lev.171r seems to invite by its 
association of the blood with the life, and in which 
Christian theology has been prolific, appear not to 
have been started? The theory that the victim's 
life is put in place of the owner’s is nowhere hinted 
at, perhaps because the Jewish doctors understood 
better than our theologians what sin offerings and 
trespass offerings were, and what they were for. Nor 
is there any discussion of the mode in which the blood 
of sacrifice operates expiation. The verb 47ffer and its 
derivatives are used, precisely as in the OT, in the 
sense, ‘make propitiation, expiation, procure remission,’ 
without recourse to etymology and imagined ‘ primary 
meanings.” Hence we hear nothing about the ‘cover- 
ing’ of the sin or the sinner, or the ' wiping off'—or 
‘out'—of guilt. ‘The ancient etymological midrash 
attaches itself not to the verb £zppfer but to the noun 
‘lamb.’ The daily morning and evening holocaust 
was a lamb (4ées}; the school of Shammai said: It 
‘tramples down ’ (£déc) the sins of Israel (cp Mic. 69) ; 
the school of Hillel replied; What is trampled down 
comes up again ; sacrifice ‘washes’ (pz, 4éddes) Israel 
free from sin (Pesta, ed. Buber, 614). 

Outside the ritual sphere—in the ethical sphere of 
religion, that is—it is repentance that atones ; it is the 
condition of God's forgiveness ; and the ultimate ground 
of forgiveness is God's love; love covereth all trans- 
gressions (Prov. 1012), for God loves Israel ( Way- 
yikrad RF. c. 7 begin.). As a motive, the merits of the 
forefathers are often referred to. See also, on the 
nature of repentance and its relation to God’s forgive-~ 
ness, the fine passage in Philo, De exsecrationibus, § 8 f. 

It does not fall within the scope of the present article 
to describe or discuss later theories of the nature and 
effect of sacrifice, such as the poexa vicaria, or the 
sacramental theory, further than to say, as the result of 
the whole preceding investigation, that they are not 
derived from the OT but imported into it, 


IV. SACRIFICE IN NT 


It is assumed in the Gospels that Jesus throughout 
his life observed in the matter of sacrifice, as in other 
respects, the Jewish law as it was 


poopie hale commonly practised in his time. Lk. 
the Gospels relates that his mother offered in due 


time the sacrifice of purification after 
childbirth prescribed for the poor (Lk. 222 f, cp 39, 
Lev. 122468); at the age of twelve he first went with 
his parents to Jerusalem to the Passover (Lk. 241 7%). 
He kept the Passover with his disciples the night before 


+1 Philo, indeed, calls the blood Wuyys orovdy, but pursues the 
subject no farther. 
2 These senses—unknown to the ancient translators or inter> 
reters~-were discovered in the Middle Ages. If either etymo- 
logy had suggested itself to the Jewish scholars in the Talmudic 
period it would doubtless have been the latter (‘ wiping off’). 
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his death {Mk.14127 and ||s}. The Fourth Gospel 
tells of several other visits to Jerusalem at the annual 
feasts (213 7 517, 727°}. Jesus bids the leper whom 
he has healed offer the sacrifices appointed in the law 
for his purification (Mk.144 and |ls, Lev.14). The 
injunction to effect the reconciliation of an injured 
fellow-Israelite before offering sacrifice (Mt. 523 /),1 
supposes the continuance of sacrifice among those 
who should be his disciples; cp also 2318 23. 
There is in the Gospels no such denunciation of 
the sacrificial worship of Jesus’ contemporaries as we 
find in the prophets (see above, § 48); the forms 
of Pharisaic piety which Jesus assails are of a different 
kind—the ostentatious fasts, almsgiving, and prayers. 
He quotes Hos. 66, ‘I desire mercy and not sacrifice’ 
(Mt. 913 127}, as proof that goodness to our fellow- 
men is of much higher value in the sight of God 
than offerings to himself; the scribe who recognises 
that love to God and man is worth more than all burnt 
offerings and sacrifices is not far from the kingdom of 
God (Mk. 1232-34). Such utterances are, however, not 
infrequent in the words of the scribes themselves. It 
cannot be said that the teaching of Jesus in this respect 
differs from that of the Jewish masters of his time,? 
though it may be inferred from his whole attitude that 
he set far less value on observances of any kind than 
they did. Mt., indeed, represents him as declaring 
emphatically that not the minutest particle of the law 
should cease to be observed ‘till all things be accom- 
plished '—z.e., so long as the present order of things 
lasts (517) ; and as bidding his disciples do and observe 
all the things that the scribes and Pharisees, as the 
custodians of the law and successors of the legislator, 
enjoined (231-3); but this is rather the evangelist’s 
attitude than the master's ; cp Mk.75 7 (=Mt. 151). 
In the accounts of the last supper Jesus calls the wine 
‘my covenant blood’ (7d aludé pou THs Sa@yKys),? in 
obvious allusion to the blood by which the covenant at 
Sinai was ratified (Ex. 246-8}. The various additions, 
‘which is poured out in behalf of many’ (Mk.), ‘unto 
remission of sins' (Mt.), bring out the accessory idea of 
atonement through his blood; cp Mk. 1045 Mt. 2028 
(see below, § 60). Scholars have often found in the 
‘new covenant’ an implicit abrogation of the old, with 
all its institutions; it is certain, however, that the early 
Christians in Palestine saw nothing of the kind in it; 
they continued to worship in the temple like their 
fellow-countrymen. The inference is first explicitly 
drawn by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(chap. 10). 
According to Acts Paul more than once plans a 
journey so as to bring him to Jerusalem in season for a 
55, Paul. feast (1821 2016; in the former passage the 
i words are lacking in NAB, etc.) ; he declares 
in his defence before Felix that he came thither to 
worship (24x1}, to bring charitable gifts to his country- 
men and make offerings (rpoogopds, 2417), and was 
arrested in the temple in the midst of this pious occupa- 
tion {v. 18). To give the lie to reports that he per- 
suaded Jews in the provinces to abandon the observance 
of the law, he consented to assume the cost of sacrifices 
for the release of four Jewish Christians from the 
Nazirite's vow (Nu. 613 7), and, after the usual purifi- 
cations, accompanied them into the temple (2120-26), 
where offering was made for each of them, thus proving 
that he himself lived in observance of the law (v. 24). 
That Paul really made a profession so contrary to his 
own precept and example it is difficult to believe (cp 
Gal. 211 % ; also Acts, § 7). 


1 Without this the sacrifice would be of no avail, as the 
Rabbis taught. See above, § 52. 

2 See above, §§ 50%, and Sukk&h 496. To infer from Mk. 
1228-34 that Jesus himself probably offered no sacrifices is 
unwarranted, . 

3 Mk. 1424 Mt. 2628, cp Lk.2220 1Cor.ll2s, ‘the new 
covenant in my blood’; cp Jer. 313x Heb.915 f etc. On the 
original form of the saying, see EucHARIST, §§ 14 
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We have already referred (above, § 42) to the 
important passage, 1 Cor.1018 %, in which Paul, in 
warning his readers against heathen sacrificial feasts, 
argues, as from something that would be understood 
and conceded by all, that, as among Jews (cp also 
Heb, 1810) so also among Gentiles, those who eat the 
flesh of the sacrifices, sharing it with the altar, become 
commensals of the God whose altar it is—the sacrificial 
meal is a communion, just as the Christian eucharist is, 
in which men partake of the table of the Lord, 

Figures drawn from sacrifice—some of them more 
ingenious than natural—are not infrequent in the 
Pauline epistles. In Rom,1516 Paul describes himself 
as a priest (Aecroupyés) of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles ; 
the ministry of the Gospel is a sacerdotal function 
{lepoupyotvra 7d evaryyédcov Tot Geot)}, which he performs 
in order that the offering (xpoogopd) of (consisting 
of) the Gentiles, may be made acceptable to Gad, being 
consecrated by the Holy Spirit. In anticipation of his 
approaching death he speaks of his blood as a libation 
poured out upon the sacrifice and priestly ministry of 
his converts {Phil. 217, cp 2Tim.46); Christians are 
exhorted to furnish their bodies as a sacrifice, living, 
holy, well-pleasing to God, their rational worship 
(Rom.121, cp 1 Pet,25}; the contributions of the 
Philippians to the apostle are ‘a gratifying odour,’ an 
acceptable sacrifice, well-pleasing to God (Phil. 418). 
The references to the death of Christ as a sacrifice will 
be discussed below (§ 57}. It is to be noted here only 
that Paul does not, like the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, explicitly declare that the sacrifices of the 
law came to an end with the death of Christ. To 


: draw from his silence the inference that his Jewish- 


Christian opponents themselves no longer regarded 
sacrifice as binding is most unsafe. 

The argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
developed in a running comparison between the sacri- 

fices and priestly ministrations of the 
56. Hebrews. old covenant and the work of Christ, 
to which we shail return in a later paragraph (see § 58). 
Here we shall touch only upon the author's view of the 
intent and effect of the sacrifices of the law. Sacrifices 
and offerings are made for sins (51, cp 83 99). 

In the phrase ‘ gifts and sacrifices’ (Sipé ve nai Pvotar) the 
words, according to prevailing OT use, correspond to Heb, 
Rorbin and minhdh respectively, and, thus coupled, the dpa 
are by pre-eminence ‘sacrifices,’ the @vetaz, ‘oblations,’ not vice 
versa, as NT commentators frequently take them (cp EV ‘ gifts 
and sacrifices’), 

They do not, however, really take away sin or purge 
the conscience of the sinner; the blood of bulls and 
goats cannot possibly do that (10411); they serve 
rather, in their stated recurrence—the author is thinking 
of the solemn giacula of the Day of Atonement—to 
bring to mind the sin which they cannot expiate (103). 
The system, indeed, contemplates only what we should 
call ceremonial faults, The sin offering of the Day of 
Atonement, whose blood is taken by the high priest 
into the adytum of the temple, is offered for the un- 
witting offences of the people (dyvojuara, 97; cp 
IGNORANCE). Sacrifices and offerings cannot restore 
the worshipper to his integrity in the forum of con- 
science; they have to do only with such matters as 
foods and drinks and diverse ablutions |—prescriptions 
of bodily purity imposed till the time comes for making 
things right (997). The blood of goats and bulls, and 
the ashes of a heifer sprinkling those that have con- 
tracted defilement, make them (ceremonially) ‘holy,’ so 
that their body is clean; in contrast to the purging of 
conscience (913). The application of blood is a rite of 
lustration or purification; at the ratification of the 
covenant Moses sprinkled the law book and the people 
with the blood of young bulls and goats, ‘ with water 


1 That is, inadvertent transgression of the rules of clean and 
unclean, This is, at least, the more probable interpretation of 
the obscure connection. 
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and scarlet wool and hyssop’ (919); in like manner he 
sprinked with blood the tent and all the utensils of 
worship (cp v.23); according to the law nearly every- 
thing is purified with blood, and without outpouring of 
blood no remission (dpects) is effected (921 - ).? 

The writer's conception of the expiatory rites of the 
law thus agrees entirely with the teaching of the Jewish 
authorities (see above, § 51). For him, however, the 
system was typical and prophetic of the one real and 
all-sufficient sacrifice of Christ. When this had been 
made there was no longer reason or room,for the 
sacrifices of the law (1038). Henceforth the only 
sacrifices are praise to God and goodness to men 
(13:5 7, alluding to Ps. 10722 11617 Hos. 142 etc. ).4 

That ‘Christ died for (érép) our sins according to 
the scriptures’ is an article of the common tradition of 

57. Death of the Christian faith which Paul delivered 
Chri +P aby to his converts as he had received it 

‘pl iia MCrrom those who were before him 
“  (1Cor.153} By his death men are 
redeemed, justified, forgiven, reconciled to God; see 
Rom. 425 58 7. 832 2Cor. 515 Gal.14 1 Thess. ro Col. 
lax f. Eph. 17 Tit. 214 etc. The death of Christ, that 
is, was expiatory ; he suffered on the cross, not for his 
own sins but for those of others, and by the expiation 
which he thus made they were delivered from the conse- 
quences of their transgressions (see further, below, § 60). 
The idea of expiation is, however, as we have seen, 
closely associated with sacrifice; one great class of 
sacrifices, among both Jews and Gentiles, was piacular 
in motive and intention ; and in a looser sense the whole 
sacrificial worship was often thought of as atoning (see 
above, § 45). It was natural, therefore, that the death 
of Christ should be conceived as a sacrifice, or spoken 
of in sacrificiat figures. In Paul, however, this con- 
ception is not developed as it is in some of the other 
NT writings. 

In the much-vexed passage, Rom. 3 25, ‘whom God set forth as 
a Arlasterxton through faith in his blood’ (ov mpoc@ero 6 Beds 
iAaarjpiov Sa rigrems ev +O avrov aixart), the interpretation 
‘atoning sacrifice’ (after the analogy of cwmjpiov, xaptanjpiov, 
weAkcotHptov, etc.) is not entirely certain, though highly prob- 
able; the more general ‘means of expiation’ satisfies the con- 
text, and the addition of the words ‘in his blood’ does not 
necessarily imply that this means is thought of as sacrificial. 
Cp Mercy Seat, § 8. 

Even if we translate Rom, 325 outright ‘an expiatory 
sacrifice’ the expression would still be only a passing 
metaphor in a context of a different tenor—Christ’s 
death the demonstration of the righteousness of God. 
Christian theologians, indeed, have been so long 
accustomed to regard the OT sacrifices from the jural 
and governmental point of view—that is, in the light of 
their construction of the atoning work of Christ 4—that 
they hardly feel the reference to an expiatory sacrifice 
here as even a change of figure; but Paul was not a 
modern theclogian. 

No greater emphasis is laid on the idea of sacrifice in 
1 Cor.57f., where, in an exhortation to put away evil, 
its leaven-like working suggests the scrupulous care with 
which a Jewish house was purged of leaven on the eve 
of the Passover, and that, again, leads to the thought 
‘for indeed our Passover is sacrificed, Christ ; so let us 
keep the feast not with the old leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth,’ 

Evidence of a more pervasive association of Christ's 


1 The heightening of the rite described in Ex, 248 by traits 
borrowed from Lev, 145 # (the leper) shows that the author 
conceives it as a lustration. 

2 Cp the use of the verb in the afd laws (see Lev. 5 10 16 18, 
also 42631 34 etc.): wal eftAdcerar mept avrov 6 iepeis . . . Kal 
adebjaetat ate Gb bon). _ The remission is the consequence 
of the propitiation made by the priest with the sacrifice. 

3 The Rabbis also taught that the ‘praise offering’ (#4da@4) 
was the only sacrifice that would remain in the ‘ world to come’ 
(cp above, col. 4223 n. 2). 

4 The assertion sometimes made that the Jewish conception 
of sacrifice was similarly influenced by the idea of divine justice 
is unsupported. 
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death with sacrifice has been sought in the references to 
his blood as the ground of the benefits conferred by his 
death (Rom. 3825 59); the thought of sacrifice is so 
constantly associated with his death, it is said, that the 
one word suffices to suggest it. But in view of the 
infrequency, to say the least, of sacrificial metaphors in 
the greater epistles, it is doubtful whether a7za is not 
used merely in allusion to Jesus’ violent death. Nor 
is the case clearer in Col. 1zc Eph.17 213; the really 
noteworthy thing is that the context contains no sug- 
gestion of sacrifice either in thought or phrase. The 
words ‘for sin’ (wepi duaprias) in Rom. 83, are often 
mechanically translated ‘sin offering,’ because in 
Leviticus this phrase is the common rendering of 
fattath ; even dpapriav, 2 Cor. 521, has been understood 
in the same way——the death of Christ specifically a sin 
offering. The misconception of the nature of the sin 
offering which underlies this strained interpretation has 
been commented on above (§ 28 @).+ 

In conclusion, it may be noted as an indication that 
the idea of expiatory sacrifice was not prominent in 
Paul's thought of Christ’s death, that he nowhere uses 
the characteristic terms inseparably associated in the 
OT with these sacrifices, iAdoxopar, eh Adoxouwas, and 
their derivatives; OMacrypiov, Rom. 325, is the only 
word of the family in all the Pauline literature. This 
group of words is, however, rare in all the NT; even 
in Hebrews tAdoxeo@ac occurs but once; tAacphés but 
twice in the NT (1 Jn. 22 410}. 

For the author of Hebrews the priesthood and 
sacrificial institutions of the old dispensation are but 

types and shadows of the heavenly 
58. In Hebrews. reality that was to come (85 101, cp 
99). The main thesis of the book is that the Son, the 
mediator of the new and better covenant (86-13 915 
etc.), is the true high priest. Now every high priest 
must have something to offer; this is his constitutive 
function (83); Christ, therefore, brings his sacrifice. 
The nature and effect of this sacrifice is developed in 
chaps. 8-108, in contrast to the sacrifices of the law,? 
particularly to the sacrifice (Ex. 244-8) by which the old 
covenant was ratified (915 7 1029, ep 1224 1320),? and 
to the specific pzacuéa of the Day of Atonement, in 
which the Jewish system culminated. 

The Jewish high priest, having human weaknesses 
(728), had first of all to offer a sacrifice for his own sins 
(727 97); Christ, the perfect priest, had no such need 
(7 2628}. In the Mosaic sacrifices was offered the blood 
of bulls and goats, which could not possibly take away 
sin (10411), but effected only a purification of the 
body (99 f. 12); Christ entered the holy place of the 
greater and more perfect sanctuary, that is, heaven itself 
(924), through his own blood, having found an eternal 
redemption(7 27 912151010). Sacrifices could not relieve 
men’s conscience, but served rather to call sin to mind 
(99 102-3); the blood of Christ purges the conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God (974, cp 1022). 
They had, therefore, to be perpetually repeated, just 
because they had no real efficacy either objective or sub- 
jective (961037) ; his sacrifice is made once for all, for- 
ever perfecting them that are sanctified {727 9x225 f. 28 
101214). The sacrifices of the law, finally, did not open 
to men a way of access to the holy presence of God 
{98); by the blood of Jesus a new way is made by 
which they may confidently approach him (1019 7). 

The sacrifice of Christ thus not only expiates the sins 
of the people (thdoxea@az, 217), but also establishes the 
new covenant foretold by Jeremiah (31 3: # ), under which 
God lays his laws upon men's hearts and inscribes them 


1 There are less excusable errors in the books. In Sanday- 
Headlain, Romans, 193, we are told that ‘the ritual of the 
sin-offering is fully set forth in Lev. iv. The most characteristic 
feature in it is the sprinkling with blood of the horns of the altar 
of incense." 

2 On the author's view of the latter, see above, § 56. 

_ 3 This paraltel is suggested in the Gospel accounts of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
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on their minds, and no longer remembers their sins and 
iniquities (10:6 7, cp 88 7 )—a real remission which 
makes all other sacrifice useless. Two things are 
especially noteworthy in the author’s treatment of the 
subject ; first, the importance attached to the subjective 
effect of Christ's blood in purging the conscience of man ; 
and, second, the ultimate end, the creation of a new 
way of access to God by which men may confidently 
draw near to him. In these conceptions we see a 
positive ethical and religious interpretation and valuation 
of the death of Christ going far beyond the mere sacri- 
ficial expiation of sins or forensic justification of the 
sinner. How the blood of Christ has these effects the 
writer does not reflect, any more than he or his con- 
temporaries reflected on the mode of operation of the 
blood of the OT sacrifices. 


By the side of sacrificial ideas and terms, such as payrigew 
913 19 2x 1022, xabapigeey 13 914.22, ayidgey 101014 29, words 
of different association sometimes occur: AVtpwots 9 12, aroAv- 
rpucts 915, dmadAdooev 215; but the characteristic Pauline 
‘justify’ (cxarodv) and cognate words and phrases are absent. 


The references to the death of Christ in 1 Pet. are 
in the nature of allusions rather than of doctrinal state- 
59.1 Pet, ment oF argument ; their phraseology 
. * often suggests reminiscences of earlier 
NT writings. Christ died once for sins, a righteous 
man for unrighteous men, that he might bring us to 
God (318}; he suffered for his followers, leaving them 
an example (221, cp 41); persecuted Christians are 
partakers of Christ's sufferings (413, cp 41, etc.); he 
carried their sins in his body on to the cross (224}--the 
whole passage, vy. 21-25, is an application of Is. 53 to 
Christ ; they are redeemed (éAurpw@yre) from the foolish 
way of life they learned from their fathers by costly 
blood as of an unblemished unspotted lamb, Christ 
(118); one of the ends of Christians’ election is 
sprinkling with the blood of Christ (12). The latter 
phrase suggests a passage in Heb. (1224, cp 1022 
9131921), in which epistle alone the expression occurs. 
In 1x8 f it is not improbable that the blameless lamb 
of Is.537 (cp g) is in the mind of the writer, who 
makes such large use of that chapter in 2217; for 
the rest cp Eph. 17 (‘redemption [doANdrpwors] through 
his blood, the remission of our trespasses’) Rom. 324. 
Heb. 912. <A direct allusion to the paschal lamb (Ex. 
125) would probably have been more distinct. 

The references to the sacrificial aspect of the death of 

Christ in the Fourth Gospel are few and of the slightest 

-., kind. ‘The Baptist hails Jesus as the 
60. Gacca Lamb of God which takes away the 

* sin of the world (129), with evident 
allusion to Is. 537, cp 4 fi 11; in 17x9 ‘in their behalf 
T hatlow myself,’ dyedfw is a word of sacrificial associa- 
tions, whether we refer it to the consecration of the 
victim or (with greater probability) to the preparation 
of the priest for his functions, In x Jn, the allusions 
are more frequent; we read not only that Christ 
laid down his life for us—wherefore we ought to lay 
down our life for the brethren (3 16}—and that our sins 
are remitted for his name's sake (212), but also that he 
was manifested that he might take away sin (35), that 
he is a propitiation (lAaeds) for our sins and for those 
of the whole world (22 410), and that the blood of Jesus 
cleanses us from every sin (179). But everywhere such 
expressions appear as familiar Christian phrases, rather 
than as part of the distinctive Johannine conception of 
the salvation in Christ. 

The lamb in the Apocalypse is probably, as in Jn. 
lag, derived from Is.53; asin t Pet., the idea of purchase 
(d-yopdtew, 1 Cor.620 723) by the blood of Christ has 
been combined with the older conception of the expiatory 
suffering of the Servant of Yahwé; see 56 138 143 f. 
The other representation of purification by his blood 
appears in 714; cp 2214, and note the variant in 15s: 
Avoavre . . . ex, NoUravTt . . . dard (r&v dpapriwr). 

It dogs not fall within the scope of the present article 
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to discuss the various theories which theologians have 
from time to time set up concerning the 
sacrificial death of Christ, nor even the 
constructions of biblical theology. Many 
of these, even among the -most recent, rest upon pro- 
found misunderstandings of the nature of the OT sacri- 
fices, and entirely ignore Jewish conceptions of the effect 
and operation, of sacrifice. The task which remains to 
us is only to explain briefly the facts that have been set 
in array in the foregoing paragraphs. 

To begin with, it is necessary to say that in describing 
the death of Christ as a sacrifice the NT writers are 
using figurative language. Some modern theologians, 
indeed, still affirm that ‘the apostles held it to be a 
sacrifice in the most literal sense of the word ‘ (Paterson, 
in Hastings, DB 4343 7); but such writers do not 
expect us to take their ‘literal’ literally. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, for example, regarded 
the death of Christ as the true sacrifice, because by it 
was really effected what the OT sacrifices only pre- 
figured ; but he was too good an Alexandrian to identify 
‘true’ with ‘literal.’ 

In the second place, it is essential to note what the 
problem was which confronted these early Christian 
thinkers, in the effort to solve which they came to con- 
ceive of the death of Christ as a sacrifice, They did 
not set out, as has frequently been supposed, to answer 
the question how God without detriment to his justice 
or to his moral government, could remit sin, and find 
the solution in the sin offerings of the law, by whose 
blood the sinner was ‘ covered’ {so the common etymo- 
logical metaphor) and protected from the righteous 
wrath of God ; they had a far more urgent task, namely, 
to account for the death of Jesus. 

The death of Jesus was a severe shock to the faith of 
his disciples; and though the resurrection speedily re- 
established this faith, they had need both for its con- 
firmation and for its defence before their unbelieving 
countrymen, to whom a crucified Messiah was an in- 
superable stumbling block, of proof from the scriptures 
that his sufferings were the fulfilment of prophecy. 
That there were predictions they could not doubt ; and 
as now with a new insight they searched the scriptures, 
it was as if the Master himself opened their mind to 
understand them (Lk. 2445 7), and interpreted to them 
the prophecies concerning himself (vv. 25-27).1 

Thus the cross, instead of being the refutation of his 
claims, became their most conclusive demonstration. 
Among the scriptures which they thus for the first time 
understood, Is.53 was, with good reason, the most 
important. Not only did the picture of the suffering 
Servant of Yahwé seem to foreshadow even in minute 
details the experience of Jesus, but in fact the author of 
the chapter had undertaken to solve the same problem, 
viz., Why did the Servant (Israel), for no fault of his 
own, suffer what seemed the extremities of God's dis- 
pleasure? His answer was, The sufferings of the Servant 
of Yahwé are an expiation for others’ sins, ‘the Lord 
laid on-him the iniquity of us all and by his stripes we 
are healed.'? 

The idea that sins could thus be expiated by the 
suffering of one who had not deserved it was not re- 
pugnant to ancient minds, in which the sense of social 
solidarity was stronger than that of individual rights ; 
it seemed, in fact, most natural. ‘The sufferings of the 
righteous were frequently represented as an atonement 
for their people. Thus, of the Maccabzean martyrs it 
is said: ‘Having become as it were a vicarious ex- 
piation (dyri~vyor) for the sins of the nation, and 
through the blood of those godly men and their atoning 
death (iAacrnplov @avdrov), divine providence saved 
Israel which had before been evil entreated‘ (4 Macc. 
1722, cp 627-29); cp also Rom. 57 Col. 1zg.8 

1 See Holtzmann, V7’ Theol. 1 367 7 


2 Lipsiusin Schenkel, FZ 2493; Holtzmann, WT Theol. 1 369% 
8 See above, § 52, end. 
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"Lhe great influence of Is, 43 upon the early conception of the 
death of Christ is manifest not only in Acts 8 32-35 (Philip and 
the Ethiopian eunuch ; cpalso 3 13 26 427_f, 3o—wais, ‘servant,’ 
Is. 5213, a standing title of Jesus), and the epistles (Heb. 928 
1 Pet. 221-25 1 Jn.35, etc.), but also in the fact that it has 
worked back into the gospel tradition (Lk. 22 37 Jn. 1 29 36). 


‘The first point established was, therefore, that the 
death of Christ was not for his own sins, it was not a 
triumph of the wicked over the good, an inexplicable 
tragedy; it was an expiation for the sins of others. 
This is the tradition which Paul had received (above, 
§ 57). This expiation was originally thought of in 
relation to the punishment of sin; by virtue of it the 
sins whose penalty would otherwise have been visited 
upon the offender are remitted and he is cleared. From 
this side Paul works out his theory of atonement. ‘The 
association of expiation with sacrifice in the law and in 
the common ideas of the time leads to the employment 
of sacrificial figures and terms in speaking of the work 
of Christ ;} but even in Hebrews, where the idea of the 
death of Christ as a sacrifice is most elaborately de- 
veloped, it is plain that the premise of the whole is that 
Christ by his death made a real expiation for the sins 
of men, by which they are redeemed. It was not, there- 
fore, the conception of the death of Christ as a sacrifice 
which brought in the idea of expiation and propitiation, 
but the opposite. Hence the freedom and variety in 
comparing his death to the different species of OT 
sacrifices, as they suggest different aspects of his work— 
the covenant sacrifice, the Passover, the expiations of the 
Day of Atonement. Hence also the fact that there is no 
doctrine of the sacrifice of Christ in the NT as there may 


be said to be doctrines of redemption or of justification, 
On the OT sacrifices see the commentaries on the Pentateuch 
(see Exopvus, § 7, Leviticus, § 33, NUMBERS, § 23, DEUTERO- 
or NOoMY, § 33), among which those of 
62. Bibliography.” Knobel-Dilimann may be specially men- 
tioned ; also, for their Jewish learning, 
Kalisch on Exodus and Leviticus. | Spencer, De degidus 
ritualibus, 1675 (bk. 3); J. D. Michaelis, Mosaisches Reckt,(?) 
17753 Saalschiitz, Mosaisches Recht, 1846, Arch, d. Heb., 1855 5 
Wachner, Ant, Hbreorum, etc., 17433 Ew. Alt. Zsx.,@) 1866, 
ET 1876; Nowack, HA, 18943; Benz. AVA, 1894. On sacrifices 
in particular: Outram, DesacriZcits, 1677; Kurtz, Der A lttes- 
tamentliche Opferkuitus, 1862, ET 1865; Bahr, Sysndolik des 
mosaischen Cultus, 1837; atso articles ‘Opfer,’ ‘Sacrifice,’ 
etc, in the Bible dictionaries of Schenkel, Riehm, Smith, 
Hastings, and in PRE, On particular species of sacrifice: Thal- 
hofer, Dig undlutigen Opfer des mosaischen Kultus, 1848; 
Riehm, ‘Uber das Schuldopfer,’ Stediex und Kritiken, 1854, 
E 93 &, > Rinck, ‘Das Sctuldopler; 7, 1855, p. 399 Hi 
chmoller, ‘ Wesen der Sithne in der a,-test, Opferthora,’ $4, Av. 
x8g1, 205 #3 Vatke, Religion des Alten Testaments, 18353 
Wellhausen, #7odeg. (1878),(5} 1899, ET 1885; H. Schultz, 
Alttestamentliche Theologie,®) 1896; Smend, A/t. Red. -gesch. (2! 
1899; Dillmann, Aft. Theol, 18953 Marti, Gesck. der Israclit- 
ischen Religion,®) 1897. Signification of sacrifice: Riehm, 
Beeriff der Stine tm Alten Testament, 1877; H. Schultz, 
‘Significance of Sacrifice in the OT,’ Amer. Journ. of Theol. 
4237 4% (1g00). Systematic works: Ritschl, Rechtfertigung 
und Versdhnung,®) 1889; Cave, Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrt- 
fice) 1890. See also Hubert and Mauss, ‘ Nature et fonction 
du sacrifice,” L’année Sociologigue, 1897-1898, 29-138 (based 
on comparative study of Jewish and Hindu sacrifice). 

On the Jewish sacrificial system : Maimonides, Vad Adsdkah, 
in which the material from the Mishna and similar sources is 
collected and methodically arranged, is indispensable, not only 
as an exposition of the system but also as a key to the scattered 
sources. Modern works are: Duschak, Gesch. u. Darstellung 
des judischen Cultus; Edersheim, The Temple and its Ministry, 
1874. For Jewish ideas concerning sacrifice Christian scholars 
generally turn to Weber's Lehven des Lalutuds, a work not only 
uncritical but dominated by a false theory; Bacher, Die Agada 
der Tannatten, 3 vols. (critical sifting of the material); see also 
Kohler, ‘Atonement,’ Jew?sh Encyclopedia, 2275 27 

Sacrifice in the NT: in addition 10 the commentaries on the 
NT and the comprehensive works named above; Pfleiderer, 
Urchristenthum, 1887, (2) 1902; Der Paulinismus,(2) 1890; 
Weizsacker, Das apostolische Zeitalter,(2) 1892; H. Holtzmann, 
NT Theol. 1897; Sanday, Priesthood and Sacrifice, 19003 
W. H. Ward, ‘The NT doctrine of the relation of Christ's 
death to the OT sacrificial system,’ B7/, Sac. 51246 7 (1894). 

G. F. M. 








1 In Is. 5810 (@S@) the connection seems to be preformed ; 
but @ translates otherwise. 

f the immense literature on the various aspects of the 
subject only a selection can be given here. The list is intended 
to include works which either are of value to the modern student 
or hold an important place in the history of discussion. 
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SACRILEGE. In Rom. 222 the question: ‘ Thou 
that abhorrest idols, dost thou rob temples’ (AV ‘commit 
sacrilege’; 6 Pdekvordpevos 7a eldwra lepoovAcis) is to 
be interpreted in the light of Dt. 725 where not only is 
it commanded to burn the graven images of the gods of 
the nations with fire, but it is also forbidden to covet 
the silver or gold that is on them or to ‘take it unto 
thee ; for it is an abomination (m3y\n) to Yahwé thy God, 


and thou shalt not bring an abomination into thy house 
sO as to become an anathema like it; thou shalt utterly 
detest and abominate it, for it is anathema‘ (see AKOMI- 
NATION, 4; IDOL, § 24). In Jos, Ant.iv. 810, § 207, 
this law is rendered ' Let no one blaspheme those gods 
which other cities esteem such; nor may any one steal 
the sacred things of strange temples (u_dé cuday iepa 
éevxd) nor take any treasure that may be dedicated to 
any god.’ Jn accordance with this, in Acts 1937 we find 
the town clerk of Ephesus urging in the case of Paul 
and his Jewish companions that their offence has at 
least not been of the most aggravated kind, they being 
‘neither robbers of temples (tepogvAous) nor blasphemers 
of our goddess.’ 

As regards sacrilege against the teniple in Jerusalem, 2 Macc, 
439-42 records the sacrileges (iepoovAyjpara) committed in the 
city by Lysimachus with the consent of Menelaus, the riot it led 
to, and the death of the sacrilegious person (‘epdovdos) beside 
the sanctuary. The alleged attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to 
rob a temple (‘epocvActy) in Persepolis is alluded to in 2 Macc. 
92, and in 2 Macc. 13 3-8 the death of Menelaus by precipitation 
from the tower for the punishment of ‘him that is guilty of 
sacrilege (‘epoovAta) or has attained any pre-eminence in any 
other evil deeds’ is related. In Amt. xvi. 62 Josephus records a 
decree of Augustus in the course of which it is enacted that the 
sacred things [of the Jews] are not to be touched (74 re iepa elvar 
év aovAig), and that ‘if any one be caught stealing their holy 
books or their sacred money, whether from the synagogue (¢af- 
Baretov) or from the public school (avépavos), he shall be deemed 
a sacrilegious person (‘epéovAov), and his goods shall be brought 
into the public treasury of the Romans.’ In xviii. 35 / the ex- 


: pulsion of the Jews from Rome in Tiberius's time is said to have 


Leen due to the wickedness of four Jews who embezzled Fulvia’s 
gift of purple and gold for the temple at Jerusalem. 


SADAMIAS (saz4arz), 4 Esd. 11 AV=SHALLUM, 6. 


SADAS (actaa [A]}, 1 Esd.513 AV, RV AsTAn; 
see AZGAD. The AV is derived from the Geneva 
version. 


SADDEUS, RV LoppEus (Aaadatoc [B]), 1 Esd. 
845. See Ippo (i.). 


SADDLE. The word 1379, merkdd, is in Lev.159 
rendered ‘saddle’ in EV, but AV™8: has ‘carriage’ (cp 
1 K.426[56]}, The word literally means ‘place of 
riding '—7,¢., riding seat {cp CHARIOT, § 1, begin.), 
and in Cant. 310 it clearly means the seat of Solomon's 
palanquin {see RV and LirTER), Not less evidently 
this sense will not suit in Lev. (4c.). A suggested 
emendation is 1399, ‘rug’ (see TAPESTRY). 

Tt is to be remarked. that though riding was the most common 
mode of travelling in Bible days, saddles in the modern sense of 
the word were not used but only ‘horse-cloths,’ or, failing that, 
a garment (Mt.217). Furrer (@Z 5 rg1) compares Ezek. 27 20 
as showing that costly horse-cloths were brought to market at 
Tyre ny the Dedanites. But the text is corrupt (ep AV and 
RY). For the most probable reading see CLorn, n. 13 young 
steeds, not cloths, are referred to. On the camels’ ‘furniture,* 
see CAMEL, § 2, end. The word for ‘to saddle’ (yan, 24a), 
Nu. 2221 etc., literally means ‘to bind.” 


SADDUC, RV Sadduk (caddoyxKoy [A], caddoy- 
Aoykoy [B], ceAAoyx [L]}, 1 Esd. 82. See ZADOK. 


SADDUCEES. The origin of the name Saddakim 
{D*PIA¥, so probably, rather than OYPYTY) has been 
explained in two ways: ; 

x. as if from saddté (pry), the specially righteous— 
a most unsatisfactory derivation, although favoured by 
Jerome and other of the Fathers. The 
change from saddik (ps) to sadduk 
{pris) is warranted by no analogy, nor 
is the name as explained at all appro- 
priate. There is no evidence that the Sadducees ever 
made any special claim to ‘righteousness,’ as under- 
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SADDUCEES 


stood by the Jews, and certainly they were not credited 
with it by their opponents. Such a claim was far more 
likely to be made by the Pharisees. 

2. From the personal name Zadok { ping). This is 
not much more satisfactory than the other, for it does 
not account for the well-attested double @ in sadduhim 
(o’pris), and besides there is no direct proof of a con- 
nection with Zadok. Three persons of that name have 
been suggested: (a2) a certain Zadok, otherwise un- 
known, who is said to have been with a certain 
Boethos, a disciple of Antigonus of Socho; (4) an 
unknown founder of the aristocratic party; (c) Zadok 
the priest in the time of David and Solomon. 

a. For the first {disciple of Antigonus) we have only 
the authority of the Abdth di R. Nathan, a late com- 
pilation, probably of the ninth century, which carries 
ho weight with regard to historical events earlier by ro0o 
years. It is likely that this represents a Talmudic 
tradition, since the Boethusians are sometimes confused 
with, and (even in the Tésefta) put for the Sadducees. 
The story is, in the common Rabbinic manner, due 
solely to a desire to account for the supposed origin of 
Sadduceism from the well-known dictum of Antigonus 
(Pirké Abéth, 13) that we should serve God without 
expectation of reward, which is then said to have been 
perverted by his disciples to mean that there will be no 
retribution after death. Apart from the unhistorical 
nature of the story, however, the saying refers quite as 
much to rewards in this life as to the future, and, in 
any case, accounts only for one side of Sadduceism. 

4, The second Zadok (a person assumed to account 
for the name), although supported by Kuenen, may be 
dismissed as purely hypothetical. 

c. The least unlikely is the third (Zadok the priest, 
temp. David and Solomon). Ezekiel certainly insists 
Strongly on the ‘sons of Zadok" (pity ‘y3) as the only 
legitimate holders of the priestly office; but his pro- 
phecies were uttered in circumstances wholly different 
from those in which the Sadducean and Pharisaic 
parties became distinguished. In Ezekiel’s time Israel 
appears-to have been sunk in idolatry, and he depicts 
an ideal state of things which for the most part was 
never realised. A great gulf is fixed between his 
time and that of Ezra, Modern Judaism, a system 
quite distinct from anything pre-exilic, may be said 
to have begun with Ezra, and the people never again 
fell into idolatry. The breach of continuity is so 
definite that what might be true or desirable in the sixth 
century B.C. forms no argument for what was the fact 
in the third century. It must be remembered too that 
Ezekiel was himself a priest. A much stronger argu- 
ment might be derived from the Hebrew text of Ecclus. 
51x2[9] (ed. Schechter), ‘Give thanks to him who 
chose the sons of Zadok for priest,’ if the passage is 
genuine, as it probably is. However, there is evidence 
that this view did not prevail exclusively, for in 1 Ch. 24 
the sons of Ithamar share in the priesthood, and in 
later times the priests are designated by the wider term, 
‘sons of Aaron.’ The form of the name is not the 
only difficulty ; it does not appear that the Sadducees 
ever claimed to be, or were regarded as, sons of Zadok. 
Whilst they chiefly belonged to the priestly or aristocratic 
caste, that party was in its essence political, and the 
name, which denotes a certain set of doctrines, or rather 
the negation of them, seems to have been applied to them 
as a term of reproach by their opponents. That is to 
say, it was used asa theological, not a political term, 
referring not to the origin of a particular family, patty, 
or caste, but to the special form of supposed heterodoxy 
which happened to be characteristic of that party, so 
that a man might have been described as a Sadducee 
on account of his views, although not necessarily being 
a member of the party—a case which, however, was 
unlikely to occur. 

3. A third explanation of the name may perhaps be 
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hazarded, though with great diffdence. In modern 
Persian the word zindié is used in the 

pai sated sense of Manichzean, or, in a general 
"sense, for infidel, one who does not 

believe in the resurrection or in the omnipotence of God. 
It has been adopted in Arabic (séndi#*, plur. senddik* 
and zanddiza**) with the meaning of infidel, and also 
in Armenian (cp Eznik [sth cent.] against heresies, 
chap. 2 on the errors of Zoroastrianism). Mas'iidi (roth 
cent.) says that the name arose in the time of Manes to 
denote his teaching. and explains that it is derived from 
the Zend, or explanation, of the Avesta. The original 
Avesta was the truly sacred book, and a person who 
followed only the commentary was called a Zindik, as 
one who rejected the word of God to follow worldly 
tradition, irreligious, But the term cannot have 
originated in the time of Manes (3rd cent. A.p.), for 
the Zend ‘commentary,’ whatever view be taken of its 
date, was by then already becoming unintelligible. It 
must be much earlier and have acquired the general 
sense of infidel very soon. Masidi, indeed, himself 
implies that 5933 was used long before in this sense, 


and makes Zoroaster the author not only of the Avesta, 
but of the Zend and Pazend (super-commentary), parts 
of which he says were destroyed by Alexander the 
Great.1 Makrizi (15th cent.), who borrows largely from 
Mas‘idi, confuses the Zanddikah with the Samaritans 
and Sadducees, and says that they deny the existence 
of angels, the resurrection, and the prophets after 
Moses, whence it has been suggested that Zanadikah 
is a corruption of Zaddtikim. The reverse may, how- 
ever, be the case. It is quite possible that the Persian 
word was used about 200 B.c. in the sense of ' Zoroas- 
trian,’ ? and if so, it might well be applied by opponents 
to a party in Judza who sympathised with foreign 


j ideas, and rejected beliefs which were beginning to be 


Tegarded as distinctively Jewish. It would thus have 
been used at first in a contemptuous sense, and later, 
when the original meaning was forgotten, was, in the 
well-known Jewish manner, transformed in such a way 
as to bear the interpretation of ‘ sons of Zadok’ (priy +3) 
with a suggestion of ‘righteous’ (ns). This would 
explain the daghesh (for suppressed 3) with pathah, and 
the yfor* It may be mentioned, though perhaps as a 
mere coincidence, that zanddiza is used for Sadducees 
in Arabic translations of the NT. That they did not 
hold Zoroastrian views is no objection to this explana- 
tion. In later Jewish literature Epikurus {orpp-ox) is 
used for a freethinker, without any idea of his holding 
the views of Epicurus (see EpicUREANS), and is con- 
nected, by a popular etymology, with the root »pp. In 
fact, after the real meaning of the name has been for- 
gotten, Epikurus becomes in the Talmud doctrinally 
almost the exact representative of the earlier term 
Sadducee, the errors chiefly condemned in the ‘sect’ 
being their denial of the resurrection and the rejection 
of the oral law. It is very probable that Sadducee 
never had any more definite sense than this. 
The beginning of the party naturally can not be 
traced, In its political aspect it must have existed 
; actually or potentially ever since there 
3 Disay of was a Jew state, A the view taken 
adducees. below is correct. Doctrinally too, if 
it is in essence the opposite of the Pharisaic develop- 
ment, its origin goes back to the first beginnings of a 
law which had to be interpreted. The uncertainty of 
the evidence and its paucity prevent our assigning any 
definite date for the first (Pharisaic) amplification of the 
Torah, Wemay, however, feel sure that the Law-book 
of Ezra enlarged the existing documents sufficiently to 
meet all the requirements of the time. It must have 
1 The question of the origin of the Zoroastrian writings is 
extremely difficult, and very little is certain except that the 
Gathas are the earltest stratum, See ZOROASTRIANISM. 
2 The meaning of ‘infidel’ would then be due to the later 
influence of Christianity and Islam. 
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been later that the progressive school began to develop 
tradition. In the Mishna tractate 440¢h, after the 
canonical authorities, the first link in the chain of 
tradition (nbspn nbwSe) is the ‘Great Synagogue,’! and 
the first personal name is that of Simon the Just (prob- 
ably early in the 3rd cent. B.c.}. No doubt the first 
steps had been taken before his time ; but it seems that 
historical record did not go farther back, We shall 
perhaps not be far wrong in placing the actual be- 
ginnings of the new teaching about 300 B.c., and this 
agrees very well with the conclusion which has been 
drawn from other evidence, that after the time of Alex- 
ander the Great Judaism became powerfully affected by 
that Persian influence to which may be traced the 
increasing popularity of the doctrine of a future life with 
rewards and punishments. ‘The rise of the liberal 
party, or school of theological development, implies the 
formation of a conservative opposition. It is not to be 
supposed that the two parties were from the first sharply 
divided, still less that they acquired distinctive names. 
It is historically more probable that the divergence 
increased gradually, and was intensified, and at last 
definitely realised in the religious revival of Maccabean 
times. As to the first use of the name to indicate 
differences consciously felt, it does not occur in the OT 
or in Ecclus., and, in fact, the earliest documents which 
mention Sadducees are the Gospels (but not Jn.). There 
is, however, no reason to reject the testimony of 
Josephus that the namie was used in the Maccabsean 
period, and if it was then well-established, we may 
assume that it was used, if not generally, at least 
sporadically, at an earlier time to denote opposition to 
doctrines which are afterwards known as Pharisaic. In 
Josephus they always appear as a definite political party, 
an inexact, though convenient, view which is due to the 
colouring of the historian. Under the earlier Macca- 
bzeans, as would be expected, they are not much in 
evidence ; but with the Hasmonzeans they again come 
into prominence, John Hyrcanus definitely allied him- 
self with them, Alexander Janneeus, as being himself 
high priest, was supported by them (cp Suskah, 488), 
and his war may be regarded as a contest between the 
Pharisaic and the Sadducean parties. In their political 
relations they Show a sympathy with foreign influences 
which was strongly reprobated by the nationalistic 
Pharisees. Thus we find them accused, perhaps justly, 
of tolerating Greek religious practices, and even of 
adopting them. ‘This is the less surprising if it be con- 
sidered that the Judaism which they professed can have 
had (to use a modern phrase) no religious hold on them. 
It was rather the machinery by which a certain political 
system was worked, and when circumstances changed, 
it could be adapted to the new conditions. In the 
Roman period their influence diminished again. The 
party, always in a minority, was not likely to be largely 
recruited. They apparently had no existence outside 
Jerusalem with the temple and its ritual, the centre of 
religious and political life, With the fall of Jerusalem 
they disappear from history, and a century later the 
Mishna knows of them only by tradition. (See, further, 
PHARISEES, §§ 17-20). 

It would seem that Sadduceeism is to be rightly 
regarded as negative. Wherever reference is made to 
.__ , it, the suggestion is that certain views are 
pe air tai rejected. This naturally follows from 

“what has been said above. Phariseeism 
represents the tendency which ultimately resulted in 
modern Judaism. It was at once exclusive in that it 
strenuously opposed all dealings with the foreigner, and 
popular in that it provided for the spiritual needs of the 
people, The doctrines which we find the Sadducees 
rejecting are precisely those which had been deduced 


1 The rabbinical accounts of the great synagogue are irrecon- 
cilable with the received chronology. If Ezra’s date could be 
put a century later, as has been suggested, many difficulties 
would be removed. 
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from the Jaw and the prophets to suit the requirements 
of the time. If Judaism was to continue as a living 
system, it became necessary to adapt it to altered con- 
ditions not contemplated by the law of Moses, and 
hence arose the whole body of oral-tradition (syaw avn 
mp). At atime, too, when theological speculation was 
widely cultivated, it was egually natural that Judaism 
should be affected by the striving after those spiritual 


, hopes which at all times have been, rightly or wrongly, 
* the most cherished source of comfort in human suffer- 








ing. Hence arose the doctrines of a future life with 
rewards and punishments compensating for the apparent 
incompatibility between virtue and happiness in this 
life. How keenly this problem appealed to the Jewish 
mind is evident from the Psalms (e.g., Ps.73).  Per- 
haps to no people has it appealed, for various reasons, 
more poignantly. Naturally, however, it was to the 
poor, the weak, and their sympathisers, that the need 
for a future rectification in the cause of justice was most 
apparent. It is, therefore, only what would be expected 
when we find that those who reject such comfortable 
words are a relatively small party of the well-to-do (rods 
evrrépous pdvov éxévTwr). Whilst, however, it appears 
to have been generally the case that Sadducean views 
were held by the aristocratic (z.¢,, primarily, the priestly} 
party, we must beware, as suggested above, of regarding 
aristocrat, priest, and Sadducee as convertible terms. 
Many of the priests were Pharisees, as we see, ¢.g., from 
the names of doctors quoted in the Mishna with the 
title ‘priest’ (j49), etc., and, moreover, the separation 
between the higher and the lower classes of priests was 
as great as between the aristocratic party and the common 
people. Nor again was the difference between Pharisees 
and Sadducees politically insuperable. They could sit 
together on the Sanhedrin (Acts 236), and priests and 
Pharisees could combine in a common cause (Jn. 732 
45). That the Sadducees were, however, in an oligar- 
chical minority is evident from the fact that they seem 
to have found it advisable to conform at times to the 
more popular Pharisaic practice—e.g., Ydmd 196, 
‘although we are Sadducees we are afraid of the 
Pharisees’ (owner jd prrnd ux pps b yk), where 
the whole passage shows a strong anti-Sadducean feel- 
ing.1 Cp also Jos. 4z¢. xviii. 14. 

Taking then the view that Sadducean opinions were 
held mainly by members of the dominant aristocratic 

6. Data. class, we have now to consider those opinions 

: * in detail. The data furnished by the NT, 
though clear, are meagre. The account in Josephus is 
fuller (see especially Ax/. xviii. 12-4, B/ii. 814). His 
statements are, however, coloured partly by his own 
strong Pharisaic prejudice, and still more by a desire to 
express himself in terms of Greek philosophy, It must 
be remembered that philosophical notions which appealed 
to the Greek mind were entirely foreign to the methods 
of thought underlying Sadducean belief or disbelief. 
In this respect Jew and Greek start from different 
premises, representing a racial distinction. Roughly 
speaking, the one founds his faith on the will of God 
and the revelation bound up with it, the other deduces 
his scheme of the universe from a metaphysical con- 
ception of the necessary conditions of being. 

The distinctive Sadducean views may be classed (as 
by Schiirer) under three heads: {1) they denied the 
resurrection, personal immortality, and retribution ina 
future life; (2) they denied angels, spirits, and demons ; 
(3) they denied fate (eiuappévy), and postulated freedom 
of action for every man to choose good or evil, and 
work out his own happiness or the reverse. 

i. With regard to the first point, Sadduceeism un- 
doubtedly represents the old Jewish standpoint. What- 
ever doctrines may be inferred from the ‘Torah, it is 


1 This seems possibly true to the circumstances, though 
Talmudic references are not to be implicitly accepted. The 
Gémira is not to be trusted for distant historical facts, but may 
represent a true traditional attitude, 
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evident that the theory of a future life and future 

3 retribution is not inculcated in it. 
6. Resurrection. The object of, at any rate, the earlier 
parts of the Torah was not spiritual teaching, apart 
from the edification to be derived from the historical 
narrative, but to set forth the practical details of the 
ritual of Yahweism. Such words as ‘holiness’ and 
‘ purity” had a technical religious meaning quite distinct 
from the moral content which has been put into them 
by later theology. From a law-book the poetical, the 
spiritual, the emotional were fittingly excluded, Into 


the causes of the development which we find in the ' 


other canonical books, in Phariseeism, and in later Jewish 
thought, we need not enter here (see PHARISEES). 
That development was necessary. Sadduceeism only 
emphasised the earlier point of view by rejecting the 
new doctrines with unvarying conservatism. When we 
consider that the Sadducees had a certain sympathy with 
Greek and foreign influences generally, this attitude 
may be thought remarkable. It is not so if we rightly 
understand the nature of the original Torah and the 
Semitic mind which is deeply interested in the problems 
of the present, but shows only a slight capacity or 
inclination for dealing with the questions of modern 
theology. The Jewish mind can indeed insist on the 
oneness of God; but how misplaced in a Midrash, nay, 


how impossible, would be for instance a discussion of , 


the doctrine of homoousia, even if it could arise. Such 
questions have, or had, an attraction for the western 
mind, ‘They have none for the Jew. Moreover, we 
may well suppose that in the aristocratic party a certain 
materialistic tendency would show itself, that practical 
politics would absorb attention to the exclusion of more 
contemplative pursuits. Whilst thus holding to primi- 
tive, formal Judaism, the Sadducees would, so far as 
they were disposed to be controversial, look with sus- 
picion on Pharisaic developments, as tending, by a sort 
of seif-contradiction, to vitiate the observance of the 
Law. The Pharisee was, indeed, exact in paying tithes 
of the mint and the cummin; but a later teacher could 
say, ‘Whoever gives a poor man a coin attains six 
blessings ; but he who addresses to him soothing words 
attains eleven blessings’ (aes tino upd mens ymar bs 
M773 HI TND 1373 1O“|p71 M353). Besides the danger 
of such teaching in undermining the foundations on 
which the Sadducean position rested, there may also 
have been a conscientious desire to arrest the breaking 
up of that system by which alone the nation could 
rightly serve God, They accordingly rejected entirely 
the oral tradition (ap Syaw mn) by which the Pharisees 
supplemented the written Law. According to Phari- 
saic doctrine this was of equal authority with the 
written Law, and in a sense even more binding, since 
it provided for what was not to be found in the Law. 
Later teachers claimed that the whole of tradition was 
revealed to Moses, who transmitted it orally to Joshua 
and the seventy elders. The difficulty of preserving it 
intact through so many centuries was evaded by the 
theory of a sort of apostolic succession (mdapa nowy), a 
series of authoritative teachers. The whole of this 
superstructure, and therewith the doctrines deduced by 
it, chief among which was that of the future life, were 
ignored by the Sadducees. 

2. With regard to the second specific point—the dis- 
belief in angels, spirits, and demons—the Sadducean 
7. Angel position was probably in advance of the 

. gers. Torah, where we still find traces of the belief, 


common to all primitive peoples, in the existence and | 


power of demons. How they could abandon this, still 
more how they could explain it (e.g, the rite connected 
with Azazel) we do not know. It is, however, a natural 
consequence of the materialistic tendency and of the 
attitude described above. No doubt it was also 
emphasised by opposition to the Pharisaic development 
of angelology and demonology. Already in the Book 
of Daniel angels have names; in the Midrashim and 
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the Talmud the system is further extended, and later, in 
the ‘practical Kabbalah,’ it passes all bounds. 
3. For the third point—the freedom of will and the 
denial of fate—we have only the authority of Josephus. 
<4, Schiirer points out that this way of stating 
8. Free-will. the case is entirely un-Jewish, although 
the question of God's providence was undoubtedly dis- 
cussed. In spite of its not being confirmed by other 
evidence, it is very probable that Josephus’ account is 
The doctrine is in agreement 
with the worldly, materialistic character of Sadduceeism, 
noted above, and with their tendency to keep to the 
simplest elements of faith, rejecting all admixture of the 
supernatural. It also probably represents the point of 
view of the Pentateuch (e¢.g., Dt.4 and 6}. The Sad- 
ducees would not have denied that good and bad actions 
brought their respective consequences in this world, for 
a moral sanction is necessary; but they would reject 
any theory of predestination as well as that of future 
retribution. Possibly Persian influence may bé traceable 
here. 
There remains yet a fourth point to be considered. 
According to the church fathers (Origen, Jerome) the 
9. Torah. Sadducees accepted only the Torah, reject- 
. ing all the other canonical books. ‘This 
seems to be a misconception based on Mt. 223: 
Why should Jesus have chosen an argument from the 
Pentateuch, when others more obvious were to be found 
in the other books, unless the Sadducees acknowledged 
only the authority of the Pentateuch in such matters? 
We have, however, no evidence for such a view, which 
could hardly fail to be laid to their charge if there were 
the least ground for it. The argument from silence is 
not conclusive ; but it is very strong here, for nothing 
could have been better calculated to damage an opponent 
than to show that he rejected any of the canonical 
books. The truth is, however, that the Jews have 
always regarded the Torah as on a wholly different 
level of holiness and authority from the other books. 
In the time of Ezra, which may be regarded as the 
starting-point of Judaism, as we understand it, the 
Torah must have been the only sacred writing. Other 
documents won their way only gradually to a canonical 
position. ‘The conservative Sadducees would, no doubt, 
hold more rigidly than others to the supreme position of 
the Torah, and would view with a certain suspicion any 


' enlargement of the canon as showing a Pharisaic 


tendency. (Cp the attitude of the Protestant churches 
towards the Apocrypha.} It must be admitted too that 
the prophets and hagiographa generally lend more 
countenance to Pharisaic views than the Torah, and 
were, in fact, a result of the same development. Though 
we need not suppose, therefore, that they rejected them, 
the Sadducees may well have used them only ‘for 
example of life and instruction of manners’; and the 
argument in Mt. 2232 is probably chosen from the ‘Torah 
in order to be above criticism. The statement of the 
fathers is no doubt partly due toa very common con- 
fusion with the SAMARITANS (g.v.}, who did accept only 
the Torah {for the same reasons which caused the 
Sadducees to regard it with special veneration), and, 
curiously enough, use the very passage quoted in Mt. 
as an argument for the future life. ‘.E.C. 
For the literature see SCRIBES AND PHARISEES, § 21. 


SADOC. 1. (saDocH) 4 Esd.Jx. See ZADOK. 

2. (cadmx [Ti. WH]), Mt.l14. See GENEALOGIES il. i 

SAFFRON (0353, darkim; xpoxoc, Cant. 4x4t). 
The Hebrew word is probably identical with Syr. Aurkémd, 
Ar. kurkum, both of which denote the crocus or saffron, 
The same word is found in Persian and Armenian (in 
the jatter probably borrowed from Heb.; Lag. GA 58, 
Arm. St. 161), and the common origin seems to be 
Sans. kunkuma. Thesource of saffron is Crocus sativus, 
L., a plant of doubtful origin,} which, though found in 


1 See the discussion in Fliick. and Hanb.{?) 6644 
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Palestine (7FP 422), is not apparently indigenous there. 
D, H. Miiller, on the other hand, separating sarkim 
from the other words mentioned above, connects it with 
Ar. damkim (Sab. o3p3) and Gk, xdyxepuor,) and so 
takes it to be the resin of the ¢zrw or mastic tree—i.¢., 
sort, yg (Sab. Denkm. 82). But Miiller's identification 


of xéyxauov with the resin of the mastic tree is a 
mistake : xdyxauoy is, according to Fraas (Syn. Pl. Fl. 
class. 87), derived from Amyris (= Balsamodendron] 
Kataf? and is in all probability therefore the fragrant 
gum much esteemed in the east as ‘ Bissa bél’—~in fact, 
an inferior kind of myrrh. Mordtmann does not 
believe in the connection of ping with kamkém and 


xdyxauov : and it seems best to follow ancient tradition 
in identifying the Heb. word with saffron. 
‘ N, M.--W. T. T.-D. 

SAIL. 1. UI, miphrat; ctpwMnu, Ezek. 277, 
‘ Thy sail to serve as ensign’ (D1; da), 

2. DJ, més; onpetoy or ra ioria (2), Is,3323, ‘The many- 
coloured sails served in ancient times as distinguishing marks.’ 
See Suir. 

SAINT. We have to deal, in this article, not with 
the subject of Christian, or rather biblical, ‘ perfection,’ 

1. Use of but with the use of ‘saint’ and ‘holy’ in 

terma the EV. The former word, as a rendering, 

* either of 4dd5¥ or of hkdsid, has had the 
unfortunate effect of obscuring characteristic biblical 
ideas. Readers of the EV must therefore supply for 
themselves the necessary mental correction or interpre- 
tation. AV applies the term in OT: 

1. To the angels (4é@0ffm, q-vinp), Job 5: 15:15 Ps. 
8957 [68] Zech.145. RV, however, calls the angels 
‘holy ones." Whether even this phrase conveys the 
right idea to a modern reader may be doubted (see 
¢), and we may well be grateful to Budde (note on Job 
51) for his suggestion ‘ heavenly ones.’ 

z. To persons who are ‘holy'~—z.e., consecrated 
(2ad64, wing, Faddés, w-p)—e.g., Ps. 10616 (Aaron), 349 
[10] Dan. 718 21 f. 25 27 (faithful worshippers of Yahweé). 
So, too, RV. 

3. To Israelites who fulfil the duties of piety (Adsid, 
von; Soros, sanctus, see LOVINGKINDNESS), 1S. 29 (G 


6ixatos or om.} Ps. 1610 304[5} 505 52g [1x] 792 Prov. 
28 (G, edrdaPouuervwv), etc.; so RV, except in 1S. 29, 
where it gives (not happily) ‘holy ones,’ and in mg, 
‘godly ones.’ ‘Loyal ones’ would give one side of 
the meaning (cp Ps. 505?). In NT (see above) the EV 
uses ‘saints’ often of Christians. It may be a con- 
venient term ; but if ideas are to be translated, ‘God's 
people’ would perhaps be a better rendering, with a 
marg. ‘holy ones—t.¢., consecrated ones.’ 

Two passages in Rev. deserve attention. In 1334 AV’s ‘thou 
king of saints’ (6 BacrAeds ter dyiav, TR, Ti.WHme. 6 8. +. 
€6vioy) has become in RV ‘thou king of the ages’ (6 fac, ray 
aidvev, RV, WH); and in 1820 AV's ‘ye holy apostles and 
prophets’ has become ‘ye saints, and ye apostles, and ye 
prophets.’ Textual critictsm certainly has had its rights; bue 
the rendering ‘saints’ seems an unnecessary concession to a 
usage more honoured in the breach than in the observance, 
‘Ye holy ones’ would surely have been adequate. 

There are also great difficulties connected with EV’s 
use of the rendering ‘holy,’ especially when it is used 

«__ for Adsid (on which ep Dr. Par. Ps. 443 f3 

sper erir na Kirkpatrick, Psa/ms, 544 f.; BDB, s.v.). 

° . t. Ps, 862, ' Preserve thou my soul, 
for I am holy’ (4désfd); so AV, cp Vg. and Jer.; but 
RV ‘godly.’ AV is here even more misleading than in 
505 (‘gather my saints [Adséd/ay] together unto me’). 
‘ Who can be the speaker of these words but the Sinless 
One?’ asks Augustine. This of course is theology, not 
exegesis (cp OPs, 260), and even if we take Ps. 86 to be 
a psalm of the pious community (Smend, Ba., etc.), yet, 
like Job, the community, while maintaining its conscious- 
ness of righteousness, would abstain from calling itself 

2 On this see Diosc. 123, Plin. H.V12 44. 

2 Sprengel (Ast. xe¢ Herd. 1172) calls this Amyris Kafal, 
which is possibly the same thing. 
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subjectively ‘holy’ or ‘ sinless." ‘It is not to the state of 
holiness that the Psalmist lays claim, but to the over- 
mastering affection of moral love, the same in kind as 
that of which he is conscious towards his brother Israel- 
ites, and in some degree towards his brother men. To 
a good Israelite there is no boastfulness implied in such 
a claim as the Psalmist’s. Whom should he love but 
Yahwe, who has granted Israel a ‘‘covenant ordered 
in all things and sure,” a covenant based on the pre- 
Supposition that those who desire its benefits are bound 
by practical love to each other, and, both as individuals 
and as a community, by worshipping and obedient love 
to Jehovah’ (Aids, 345 f.)? Kirkpatrick (of. c7##.), how- 
ever, following Hupfeld, thinks the passive sense, ‘ be- 
loved ‘—-2.¢., the object of thy lovingkindness, ‘far more 
Suitable,” See JLoviNGKINDNESs, 

2. Ps. 1610, ‘Neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One’ 
(Adsid), etc. RV removes the capital letters; RV™8 
‘Or godly ; or beloved.” Any rendering would be better 
than ‘holy one’ or ‘Holy One.’ Perhaps ‘thy loyal 
one’ gives the most important part of the sense best. 
The phrase implies an argument; ‘thou wilt preserve 
me because of the covenant-bond of lovingkindness.' 

In Ps, 25 16, too, the same idea underlies the text, if GrAtz is 
tight in emending the very doubtful yahid (-n') into Zasid 
Gron), ‘have mercy upon me, for I am loyal (to the covenant).’ 
In all such passages pious Israel is the speaker, not an individual 
(though a Christian application can be reasonably defended), 
In Ps. 16 the reading of the text (Kt.) is ‘thy holy ones.’ EV, 
however, in following the Hebrew margin (Kr.} has the authorit 
of the versions, and the best MSS and editions. The case wit! 
Ps, 89 19 {20] is somewhat similar. 

3. Ps, 8919 [20], @ viots, AV ‘Thou spakest in vision 
to thy Holy One’ (#asid); RV ‘to thy saints,’ because 
‘Holy One’ (£dd6f) precedes in v. 18, and because the 
text (Kt.) and the versions have the plural, though 
the singular is supported by the Heb. marg. (Kr.) and 
by some MSS and early editions, Certainly the ‘ vision‘ 
of 2S.7 was to an individual (Nathan); though ulti- 
mately it belonged to all the Adsidim. ‘ Godly ones (or 
one),’ as Driver, or ‘to thy loyal ones {one},’ would be 
an improvement on AV’s rendering. 

4. 15.29, ‘He will keep the feet of his holy ones,‘ 
RVm™e- ‘of his godly ones’ (Adsiddw, Kt.; but Adsido, 
Kr.). EV is unfortunate. 

5. and 6. 1 Tim. 28, EV ‘holy hands’; Tit. 18, ‘just, 
holy, temperate.’ 6evos is never = d-ycos ; it comes nearer 
to dixa:os, and denotes the righteousness of him who 
regards not chiefly the law, but the lawgiver ; in short, 
piety. So Philo, dctérys ev mpds Oedy, dixacoodvy 5é 
wpds dvOpwrous Sewpetras (OP. Mangey, 230). 

But there are difficulties of another order-—difficulties 
inherent in the prevalent system of translation, Are 

: only words to be translated, or ideas 

chery orl also? Must Dot, in certain cases, 2 
* concession be made to a wider theory 

of transiation than that which is possible in a mere re- 
vision of an old version? The names of God, at any 
rate, it would seem, need to be retranslated, at least in 
the margin. ‘The Holy One of Israel’ is a phrase 
which, taken simply as it stands, scarcely conveys any 
idea. Aedokim and Elohim being so nearly synonymous 
terms, we might give as an alternative rendering ' the 
Majestic One whom Israel worships.’ ‘The Devoted 
One of Israel'—7.¢., ‘He who is devoted to Israel' 
(Duff, OT Theology, 1 190)—can scarcely be the meaning ; 
Addé¥ implies one who dwells in unapproachable light, 
and has no contact, save by acts of judgment or by 
covenant favour, with earthly things ; Ezekiel once has 


_ the phrase ‘the Holy One in Israel’ (Ezek. 397; see 


Davidson, ad /oc.). Israel is ‘holy (z.e., devoted, dedi- 
cated} to Yahwé,’ no doubt; but this phrase implies a 
secondary sense of the word ‘holy.’ ~The rendering 
‘Majestic One’ (majesty and dazzling purity are con- 
nected ideas} will suit also in Hos. 11g (of which Duff 
also gives an unusual exposition, O7 Theology, 1108), 
which contains the words, 'I am God, and not man, 
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the Majestic One in the midst of thee.” Hosea announces 
the destruction of Ephraim or Israel (see Nowack)}, 
because God is not, like an impressionable human 
being, to be cajoled into forgiveness ; he is in the midst 
of Israel in all his awful majesty, and must sweep out 
of existence those who persistently reject his gracious 
condescension. ‘ Holiness,’ as early as the age of Hosea, 
tends to become ethical, On the holiness of Israel and 
of Israelites, cp Weber, Jud. Theol. 52 f-; Lazarus, 
Die Ethik des Judenthums, 311 ff. (1898). T. K. C. 


SALA (cada [Ti. WH]), Lk.335; and SALAH 
(Mdy¥, Gen. 1024); RV SHELAK. 


SALAMIEL (cadaminA [BA]}, Judith 8: RV. See 
SHELUMIEL. 


SALAMIS (cadamic, Acts 135}. Salamis (repre- 
sented by the modern town of Famagusta) was situated 
on the eastern side of Cyprus, near the river Pediaeus 
which traverses the fertile plain which runs inland to 
Nicosia, the present capital of the island. It had the 
advantage of a good harbour, which in history is famous 
for the double victory of the Athenians over the 
Phoenicians in 449 8.C., and the great sea-fight in 
which Demetrius Poliorcetes defeated Ptolemy I. in 
306 B.c. From prehistoric times Cyprus was famous 
for its copper mines (copper in fact deriving its name 
from that of the island; see Cyprus), and its valuable 
timber supplies. From the ninth century B.c. iron also 
was worked (cp Plin, HW 342). The forests, though 
much reduced by the continual export of timber, had 
not wholly disappeared even in imperial times (Strabo, 
684}. Corn, wine, and oil were also exported, and 
salt was prepared at Salamis and at Kition (Plin. 
FIN 3184}. ‘In all these natural advantages Salamis 
largely shared, and in fact became by far the 
largest and most prosperous town in the island, to a 
great extent owing to its favourable situation with 
respect to the Syrian coast and also to that of Cilicia, 
Even distant Lebanon is visible from the mountain 
Stavrovini (2260 ft. high) above Zarnaka (anc. Kition) 
on the SE. coast (cp Is, 231, ‘from the land of Chittim 
it is revealed to them’—7.e., the smoke of burning Tyre).! 
Much more readily then is the opposite coast in the 
neighbourhood of Seleucia and Antioch visible from 
Salamis. 

The natural result was that Cyprus displayed a long- 
continued struggle between Pheenician and Hellenic 
civilisations. Greek tradition, however, consistently 
claims Salamis as a very early Hellenic colony, along 
with Curium; and we now know that both were 
centres of the civilisation called ‘Mycenzan,’ which is 
certainly not Semitic. Nevertheless, in Salamis as else- 
where, Phoenicians and Greeks were settled side by side, 
and although Hellenic influences had a firm hold upon 
the town, this affected little the general condition of the 
island, where upon the whole the original basic popula- 
tion was in affinity with the Phcenician element. After 
the withdrawal of the Greeks from interference in 
Cyprus upon the conclusion of the Peace of Cimon, 
there took place a reaction against Hellenism, until 
about 410 B.C., when Evagoras won back his ancestral 
throne of Salamis. Salamis was thus once more open 
to Hellenic influences and was connected by close bonds 
with Athens (Isocr. Evag. 47 fi, CIA 2397). Subse- 
quently it was to Egypt that Cyprus succumbed ; for in 
295 B.C. Ptolemy reconquered the island, and under the 
Ptolemaic regime large numbers of Jews settled in it 
(cp x Macc. 1523). Their mumbers would be increased 
under the early Empire owing to the fact that Herod 


I [One form of the ordinary view is thus pee by Delitzsch 
(fsaiah, ET, 1403), ‘Cyprus, the principal Phoenician emporium, 
is the last place of call. As soon as they put in here, what they 
had heard as a rumour on the high sea is disclosed to these 
crews (a$3)}—iz., it becomes clear, undoubted certainty.’ But 
this does not exhaust the possibilities of meaning. See, further, 
Crit. Brd,) 
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the Great farmed the Cyprian copper mines (Jos. Ani, 
xvi. 45). Hence we find apparently more than one 
synagogue at Salamis, whither of course the majority of 
the Jews would congregate {Acts 135). 

Various reasons account for the fact that Salamis was 
the starting-point of the missionary work of Paul and 
Barnabas. Not only was Barnabas himself a Cypriote 
{Acts 436, Kumpus re yévet}, possibly, for aught we know 
to the contrary, a native of Salamis; but many natives 
of the island were Christians and had set the example 
of missionary enterprise (Acts ]l1g f}; and lastly, the 
number of the Jews established there and in other parts 
of the island was a guarantee of the existence of a pro- 
portionate number of proselytes. If Cyprus was to be 
visited at all, entry would be most naturally made from 
Syria at Salamis, which besides was connected with 
Paphos by two good roads—one by way of Soli, the 
other along the S. coast by way of Curium and Citium 
(vid. Tab. Peut.). 

As regards the later history of Salamis, mention should be 
made of the great insurrection of the Jews in the time of 
Trajan (117 a.p.), in which a large part-of the city was de- 
stroyed. Tiadrian in consequence expelled all Jews from the 
island and closed it to them under penalty of death (Milman, 
Hist. of the Jews, 3111). In Constantine's time, having been 
ruined by earthquakes, Salamis was rebuilt, and renamed Con- 
stantia (cp Jer. PArdem.). In the fourth century a.b., conse- 
quent upon the discovery of the relics of Barnabas, with a copy 
of the First Gospel, at Salamis, Cyprus was made autonomous 
and the patriarch has ever since enjoyed the right of signing his 
name in red ink. w. J. Ww. 


SALASADAI (cadacadar [A]}, Judith 8x. See 
ZURISHADDAIL, 


SALATHIEL Oxmmbay, 1 Ch. 317; cada@iHA 
[Ti. WH], Lk. 327), RV SHEALTIEL. 


SALCAH, RV Salecah (N29D; [cleAya [BAFL]).? 
an ancient city on the E. border of Bashan (Josh. 1311, 
aya [B]), possibly also the name of a district (cp 125, 
cekyal [B]), aceAya {A]), which belonged to the b’ne 
Manasseh {Dt. 310, AV Salchah) and later to Gad 
{x Ch.511). Salcah, the mod. Salhat or Sarhad, is 
situated four or five hours E. of Bosra, on an eminence 
(probably once a crater) in a very strong position on the 
S. extremity of the Jebel Hauran. It seems to have 
been hotly contended for by the Aramzans and the 
Israelites respectively, and may have played a prominent 
part in the legends, legendary genealogies, and history 
of the Israelites, though Cheyne thinks a geographical 
confusion may well be suspected, see GILEAD, RAMOTH- 
GILEAD, cp also ZELOPHEHAD. It was well known to 
early Arabian geographers. The Nabatzeans called it 
ands, and an inscription found there (of 66 A.D.) refers 
to the fact that the goddess al-Lat (nbx) was especially 
honoured by its inhabitants (CZS 2182). For descrip- 
tions of the modern place see Burckhardt, Rezsen, 180; 
de Vogiié, Syr. Centr. 107-9; cp also Buhl, Pad. 252. 


SALEM, or rather SHALEM (D2, Gen. 1418 


[ADL]; cadum. Ps. 762[3], EN €1PHNH [BXRT]). 
See JERUSALEM, SHILOH, MELCHIZEDEK, SODOM. 


SALEM, THE VALLEY OF (ton ayAwna CoAHM 


[BNA], sy. DoT andy), one of the localities where 
the Jewish inhabitants took defensive measures against 
Holofernes {Judith 44). Some well-known place must 
be meant—not, therefore, the Salumias of OS 1498, 
8 R. m. from Scythopolis (Reland}, or the Salim near 
Nablus (Wolff). Probably the whole verse should run 
thus, ‘. . . Samaria, and CyAMON [¢.z.], and IBLEAM 
{see BELMEN), and Jericho, and the circle of Jordan 
(Syr.; see CHosBA), and to Esdraelon.’ The words cat 
atcwpa Kal Tov avrAGva gadnu seem to be made up of 
three fragments of eSpnkwy erdpnrwye. (Cp avdrwyvos 
for »nbx in Dt. 1130, of Aoerol in Hex.) T. K.C. 


1 Owing tothe fact that in nearly every case the Gk. name 
follows éws, the initial of the name has been often dropped, 
and it appears under the form eAxa. 
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SALEMAS (s4zaarz), 4 Esd.lx1 RV. See Suau- 
LUM, 6. 


SALIM (cadeim (Ti. WH], v2. caddeim [A} 
COAHM [V, Eus. Cyr. Theophylact)], a place, on the 
W. of the Jordan, near which was A£non, where John 
baptized, Jn. 323t. The reason given for the choice 
of non (=a place of fountains) is, ‘because there 
were many springs (#dara) there,’ so that a multitude 
could spread themselves out, and John could pass 
from one spring to another baptizing them. Eus. 
and Jer. (OS 24591 13425) place A‘non 8 R. m. 
S. of Scythopolis, ‘juxta Salim et Jordanem,’ and it 


is true that about seven miles from Beisan there is , 





a large Christian ruin called Umm el“Amdan, near ° 


which are several springs. 
or Afnon has been found there. Conder himself, 
who points this out, identifies Anon with the springs 
between the well-known Salim (near Nablus) and 
a place called ‘Ainan, in the Wady Fari‘a. The 
place is accessible from all quarters, especially from 
Jerusalem and Galilee (see the attractive description in 
Tent Work, 257 f.). But the distance of the springs 
from Salim (about seven miles) is rather against this 
identification. It should be noticed, too {r) that Jesus, 
as we are told, was at this time baptizing in the 
country districts of Judea {v. 22), and was apparently 
not very far from John, and (2) that ‘near Salem’ is 
really mentioned to explain the ready access of the 
Jews to John (67: dara wodda He éxet has the appear- 
ance of being a gloss). Considermg the frequent 
errors of the text connected with ‘Salem,’ it is very 
plausible to correct rob cahnu (see above) into cepou- 
gadny,) in which case it becomes natura) to identify 
Enon with ‘Ain Karim, which beasts of its beautiful 
St. Mary's Well, and to the W. of which is the ‘Ain 
el-Habs (the Hermit's Fountain), connected by a very 
late Christian tradition with John the Baptist. The 
legendary connection should not prejudice us against 
the view here proposed, which rests solely on exegetical 
and geographical considerations. Cp BETH-HACCEREM, 
and, for an analogous emendation, NAIN, 


On the tradition connecting ‘Ain Karim with John the 
Baptist, see Schick, ZDPV 22['oo] 81 T. K. Cc. 


SALIMOTH (cadteimwe [B]), 1 Esd. 836 RV= 
Ezra 810, SHELOMITH, 4, 

SALLAI (5D), 1. Neh. 1220; in 127 SALLU (9.2% 
11). 
2. See GABBAI SALLAT. 

SALLAMUS (caddoymoc [B*A]), 1 Esd. 925 = Ezra. 
1024, SHALLUM, 11. 

SALLU (NDD [Neh], M190 [Ch.]), a Judean 
Benjamite (BENJAMIN, § 9, iii. ), temp. Nehemiah (Neh. 
117; cHAw [BR*A], cHAwM [N%], camaa [L]; 
1Ch.97; cadwM[BL], cadw [A]}. Cp Satu. 

SALLU (35D), a priest enumerated in one of the 
post-exilic lists (Neh.127 cadoyar [X84 ™e suP-], 
cadoyla [L], om. BX*A). In Neh. 1220 the name is 
SALLAI (1p; gaddae [NoA™E: inf), gadevae [L], om. 
BS*A); and the head of Sallai's ' father’s house’ in the 
time of Joiakim, Joshua’s successor, is said to have 
been KALLAL (+57). 

SALMA (Noy), the name of the clan which was 
reckoned as the ‘father’ of Bethlehem, 1 Ch. 251 54, 
and introduced into the genealogy of Jesse, v.11. Ac- 
cording to Wellhausen (CH 358, cp De gent. 29), 
‘Salma is the father of Bethlehem after the exile.’ But 
to the present writer there is good reason to suppose 


that the Bethlehem intended is not the Bethlehem in ; 


Judah, but another Bethlehem—z.e., Beth-jerahmeel, in 
the Negeb {RuTH, § 4). 
1 It is true that the Fourth Evangelist, according to the 


MSS, invariably uses cepogoAvpa. But he may now and then 
have used tepovoaAny, like other evangelists. 
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It will be noticed that the ! 


But no name like Salem | 





SALMONE 


‘sons’ of Salma include Netophah and Atroth-beth- 
Joab. Now Netophah is most probably a modification 
of Nephtoah or Naphtoah (cp NAPHTUHIM, SALMAH, 
2), and Atroth of Ephrath. See JABEz, SHOBAL, and, 
on the Arabian affinities of this clan, SALMAH (vv. 5154, 
corwpwy [BA], capa, -aa [L]; v.11, carduwr [BL], -ar 
{A}). : T. KG. 
SALMAH (MDW ; cadmon [AL]. -an [B)). 

1. Ruth42o RV™&, according to MT’s reading. 
See SALMA, SALMON. 

2, The name of an Arabian people mentioned in 
several OT passages—Cant. 15 1 K. 411 Nu. 2423 Ezra 
255 58 (and {| passages), Neh.113. (1) In Cant.15 the 
poet couples the ‘tent-curtains of Salmah’ {read 
nnd, not jbde}) with the ‘tents of Kedar’ (see 
CANTICLES, § 6, col. 687). Now the tribes of KEDAR 
(y.v.] tenanted the region afterwards appropriated by 
the Salmaeans (nz), and the Salmzeans were followed 
by the Nabatewans. The two latter peoples are men- 
tioned together in a Nabatzean inscription (C5 ii, 1979). 
Pliny mentions the ‘Salmani et Masei Arabes’ (WH 
630), and Steph. Byz., quoted by Euting, refers to the 
Zardpio. as an Arab population in alliance with the 
Nabatzans. The emendation in Cant. Zc. is due to 
Wellh. (Pol) 218, n. 1}; cp Wi. AOF'1 196 292. (2) 
Most probably in 1 K. 411 spberna should be pointed 
npbe-ng. This suggestion assumes that two of Solomon’s 


prefects, supposed to have had daughters of Solomon 
as wives, really married Salamian or Salmzean women. 
One of these is called Basemath (nny), a corruption of 
‘Ishmaelith’; the other TAPHATH, perhaps a corrup- 
tion of Naphtuhith (cp 1 Ch. 254, reading Naphtihi). 
(3) The impossible words 5x inp in Nu. /.c, should be 
emended into app or oxpbyp. The context relates 


to the Kenites. Observe that in the Targums xnby is 
the equivalent of the Heb, *~p. See, however, BALAAM, 
§6; Wi. AOF 2423. (4) On the passages relating to 
the nobw “ay in Ezra-Neh., see SOLOMON'S SERVANTS, 
SONS OF. 

Winckler(4 OF 2 545 7.) proposes to substitute the ‘Salamians’ 
for ‘Shalman’ in Hos. 1014, as the barbarous captors of Beth- 
arbel. In this he shows much acumen; but it is more probable 
that ‘Shalman’ is the name of one of the N. Arabian kings who 
invaded the Negeb. He was apparently a king of the N. 
Arabian Cusham or Cush (see Cri#. B7d. on Hos. 10 14 Am. 13). 

This article illustrates the names SALMA, SAMLAH, SALMON, 
Samat, SHELUMIEL. T.KC. 


SALMAI ob {ord. text]}, Neb.748 RV, AV 
SHALMAL 


SALMANASAR (Salmanassar), 4 Esd. 1840; in 
Kings, SHALMANEZER. 


SALMON (}1D9Y), Ps. 6814 [15]t RV, AVZALMON, 2. 


SALMON anode: ; caAman [B]: -maon [AL], 
father of Boaz, Ruth 420 f. (a variant to MT’s SALMAH 
in v.20, cp @ Vg.), Mt. 14 Lk. 332 (EV caAmwn 
[NAD]; but cada [N*B]). See Ruru, §4. Mt. {14) 
makes him the husband of RAHKAB, whom, however, 
Talmuclic tradition makes, as a proselyte, the wife of 
Joshua. Cp Nestle, £x~.7°-1091, and see GENE- 
ALOGIES ii., § 2. 


SALMONE {caAmuNH Ti.WH), a cape at the 
eastern extremity of Crete, as appears from the passage 
in Acts 277, where it is spoken of as the first land sighted 
after leaving Cnidus. 

The ship on which Paul sailed beat up with difficulty (goAcs, 
z. 7) to the latitude of Cnidus from Myra. <A true course W. by 
S. from Cnidus would have taken her by the N. side of Crete. 
As she was unable to hold that course, but was yet able to 
fetch the eastern =P of the island, which bears SW. by S. from 
Cnidus, we may infer that the wind blew from between NNW. 
and WNW. (assuming that the ship could make good a course 
about seven points from the wind). The wind, therefore, in 
common language would have been termed NW. (see Smith, 








1 This explanation of Basemath accounts for the double name 
of Esau's wife—Basemath and Mahalath—sc., ‘ Ishmaelite’ and 
‘ Jerahmeelite.’ The initial B (or M? see @) is secondary. 
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Voyage and Shipwreck of St, Paul, 747.). Such winds peeved 
in the eastern Mediterranean in the summer, and are the Etesian 
winds of the ancients (Aristotle, De Mundo,415; Pliny, HV 
247) 

As regards the identification of Salmone some doubt 


is possible. The name appears in various forms. 

ZaAmivyn, Acts277; Sedaris depa, Apoll. Rhod. Argon. 
4169331 Zaduwrov, Str. ro6;2 the most frequently recurrin 
form is Zapwviov (Str. 472, etc., Stadiasm. mi.11., §§ 318 ahd 
355, Ptol. 317, Plin. HN 420 (Sammontum)), 

‘The extreme NE, cape, now called Cape Sidhero 
(the ‘Iron Cape’) or C. Salomon, is generally supposed 
to be the ancient Cape Salmone ; but it is perhaps more 
probable that Cape Salmone should be identified with 
the promontory called P/aka, some 7 m. to the south- 
ward (so it is in the map in vol. i. of Spratt’s Traveds 
and Researches in Crete; see discussion of the point, 
ibid, 189 f.). It is very possible also that the usage of 
the name may have varied in ancient times in the case 
of two conspicuous promontories lying so close together. 

W. J. We 

SALOAS (cadGac [B]), 1 Esd. 922 RV=Ezra 1022, 

ELASAH, I. 


SALOM (cadwm [ANV]}, 1 Macc. 226 AV, RV 
SaLu. 


SALOME (cadwmu, see NAMES, § 50, cp ‘She 
lomi,”’ ‘Shelumiel’; or, perhaps, ‘Salma,’ see ISRAEL, 
§ 79, ad_ fin. and cp SOLOMON, § 1), one of the women 
who witnessed the crucifixion and afterwards visited the 
sepulchre of Jesus, Mk.154016xf. She is almost 
certainly to be identified with the wife of Zebedee, the 
mother of James and John; see Mt. 2756, and cp 
CLopas, § 2. 

The name Salome was borne also (1) by the daughter of 


Herodias; see HErop, § 10; (2) by the wife of Alexander 
Jannzus ; see ISRAEL, § 80. 


BALT (NOD; G adc, also adacs ada)-? Indis- 
pensable as the use of salt appears to us, it must have 
1. Domestic been quite unattainable to primitive 

* man in many parts of the world, 

uses of palt. Indeed where men live mainly on 
milk and flesh, consuming the latter raw or roasted, 
so that its salts are not lost, it is not necessary to add 
sodium chloride, and thus we understand how the 
Numidian nomads in the time of Sallust and the 
Bedouins of Hadramaut at the present day never eat 
salt with their food. On the other hand, cereal or 
vegetable diet calls for a supplement of salt, and so 
does boiled meat. The important part played by the 
mineral in the history of commerce and religion depends 
on this fact. At a very early stage of progress salt 
became a necessary of life to most nations, and in many 
cases they could procure it only from abroad, from the 
sea-coast, or from districts like that of Palmyra, where 
salty incrustations are found on the surface of the soil. 
The Hebrews had ready access to an unlimited supply 
of this necessity of life in the waters of the Dead Sea, 
and in the range of rock-salt at its south-western ex- 
tremity, 

When the waters of the ‘Salt Sea’ (see Deap Sra) subside 
after the spring floods have caused them to rise several feet 
beyond their normal leve}, the heavily impregnated water, left 
in the marshes on its borders, rapidly evaporates, leaving a 
deposit of salt. The Dead Sea is said to yield by evaporation 
24.57 lbs. of salt in 100 lbs. of water, as compared with 6 Ibs. 
from the same quantity of water taken from the Atlantic Ocean 
Hull). 

‘ It faa been adduced as evidence of the ‘ practical turn 
of the prophet’s mind’ (Dr. Jz. 294) that the 
marshes found on the western shore of the Dead 
Sea in Ezekiel’s day are expressly exempted from the 
sweetening and reviving influence of the river of the 
prophetic vision (Ezek. 4711). The second source of 
supply, above referred to, was the famous ridge of Jebel 

1 SZadpwris kal Larpdvioy, axpwrjprov Kpyrns, Scho. in loc. 
Cp Dionys. Perieg. 1104 

2 Cp "ASavaia Sadpwvia in C/G 2555, 2, 13. 

3 Certain parts of this article which it has not been deemed 


necessary to indicate specially are taken from Professor Robertson 
Smith's contribution to the article ‘Salt* in Ency, Brit.) 
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Usdum, whence probably came the mélah sédémith 
(moi nbp) or ‘salt of Sodom’ of the Talmud. ‘This 
ridge, which geologists tell us must once have formed 
the bottoin of a larger lake, consists mainly of rock-salt, 
the friable nature of which, under climatic influences, 
causes portions of the range to assume fantastic shapes. 
One of these, a pillar resembling in outline a gigantic 
female form, gave rise in the prehistoric period to the 
familiar legend of Gen. 1926 (cp Wisd. 107—where the 
pillar of salt is characterised as ‘a monument of an un. 
believing soul'—Jos. 4né. i114 [§ 203], and the illus- 
tration in Stade, GV/1irg), To one or other of these 
sources of supply reference is made in the obscure 
mikréh mélah (nbg mop) of Zeph. 29 (EV ‘saltpits'; @ 
Sysevia Edwvos), it being uncertain whether the expres- 
sion signifies salt-pans for evaporation (ras rod dds 
Aluvas of 1 Macc. 1135), or salt-pits for the excavation 
of salt, 

As among ourselves, salt entered in countless ways 
into the domestic and social economy of the Hebrews, 
A morsel of bread and salt and ‘ water by measure’ { Ezek. 
411) are given by a late Jewish thinker as the irreducible 
minimum of human sustenance ( Pirk? Abdth6 4). 

Similarly, among the principal things for the whole 
use of man’s life, the son of Sirach assigns a prominent 
place to salt (Ecclus. 3926, cp Job 66). 

Bread (ndza np, Abath 7c.) and olives (Afa'asér, 43) dipped 
in salt were the poor man’s fare; or the salt might be dissolved 
in water for this purpose (Shadb. 142; cp £7rud.31). Ina 
stronger form as brine (pba, GAun), salt water (bea ‘B) 
was used for pickling vegetables and meat (Baruch, 6 [Ep. of 
Jeremy] 28) and in the preparations of olives for the table 
(Fruit, § 9). 

The practice of rubbing the flesh of newly killed 
animals with salt for the purpose of depleting it of every 
particle of blood required a large supply of salt. So, 
too, the process of pickling (rapeyeiw) and preserving 
fish, which formed so important an article of commerce 
(for methods adopted see FisH, § 7}. Salt was also 
employed for preserving hides (Aiddéth, 53). In the 
Messianic age, even the domestic animals are to share 
in the material joys of the period by having their pro- 
vender seasoned by the addition of saline herbs (1s. 3024 
yon, Rvms: ‘salted'). Besides the natural sea- and 
rock-salt, the Jews of later times were familiar with the 
sal conditum or spiced salt of the Romans {nvypbo ‘4d. 


Zar.26—for other readings and explanations see 
Jastrow, Dict. of Targ. ete., s.v.). Salt was also used 
medicinally. A grain of salt in a decayed tooth was 
reckoned a cure for toothache (Skaéd.65). Here, too, 
may perhaps be classed the rubbing of new-born babes 
with salt, attested by Ezekiel (164, see FAMILY, § 9}, 
varied by washing in salted water (Van Lennep, idle 
Lands, 569), although it probably had its origin in a 
quite different circle of ideas as a safeguard against 
demonic influence (ep Békhdroth 4oa, where salt at meals. 
is alleged to have this effect). For the medicinal 
properties of the water of the ‘Salt Sea* see DEAD 
Se (col. 1045). Many other illustrations of the cura- 
tive properties of salt itself, as employed among semi- 
civilised races, are given by Trumbull in his exhaustive 
treatise The Covenant of Salt, 1899. The economic 
importance of salt is further indicated by the almost 
universal prevalence in ancient and medizval times, and 
indeed in most countries down to the present day, of salt 
taxes, or of Government monopolies, 

An interesting and exhaustive study of the working of the salt 
monopoly in Egypt under the Ptolemies is given by U. Wilcken 
in his recent work Griechische Ostraka aus Al gypten, etc. 
(1414, 4 aAtxy, salt-tax). In Palestine under the Seleucids, 
the salt-pans on the shore of the Dead Sea were also a govern- 
ment property, as we learn from the remission of the royalty 
upon salt ( ve) rod GAds}! decreed by Demetrius in the hope 
a gaining the support of the Jews (1 Macc. 1029 1135). We 





1 The identical expression db tiyjs adds is found upon an 
Egyptian ostracon (Wilcken, of. c7t. 1144). 
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have no further information, unfortunately, as to the details of 
the operation of this tax, 
That a religious significance was attached to a 
substance so highly prized, which was often obtained 
with difficulty, is no more than natural. 
2. seas ind But it must Me be remembered that the 
bade t ‘I habitual use of sait is intimately connected 
Tia! with the advance from nomadic to agri- 
cultural life, 7.e.—with precisely that step in civilisation 
which had most influence on the cults of almost all 
ancient nations. The gods were worshipped as the 


givers of the kindly fruits of the earth, and, as all over ° 


the world ‘ bread and salt’ go together in common use 
and common phrase, salt was habitually connected with 
offerings, at least with all offerings which consisted, in 
whole or in part, of cereal elements. This practice is 
found alike among the Greeks and Romans, and among 
the Semitic peoples( Lev. 213); Homer calls salt ‘ divine,’ 
and Plato names it ‘a substance dear to the gods’ 
( Timeus, 60; cp Plutarch, Sympos. 510). 

Bread and salt were the chief and inseparable con- 
stituents of the Hebrews’ daily food. It was, there- 
fore, to be expected that every offering—was it not 
the ‘bread of God’ (aids ond Lev. 2122) ?—laid upon 
the altar should also have the accompaniment of salt. 
It is immaterial whether we regard the actual provision 
of Lev. 213 ¢: ‘ With a2/ thine oblations thou shalt offer 
salt’ as younger than the more special provision of 13a 
‘every oblation of thy meal offering (minhah) shalt thou 
season with salt (RV),’ as Dillmann and some others 
are inclined to do (but see Ezek, 4324), since both the 
fundamental conception of primitive sacrifice and the 
extant testimony to the actual practice in historical 
times point to the constant practice of adding salt to 
every species of offering, animal and vegetable alike. 

Hence the statement of Mk. 9494, ‘every sacrifice shall be 
salted with sale,’ though absent from the oldest authorities, is a 
statement of fact (cp for the NT times Jos. Avé. iti. 91, Mishna, 
Z2ébah, 65 f.). Evenincense was not excepted (see INCENSE, § 6), 
and the Greek text of Lev. 247 is doubtiess right in adding salt to 
the SHEWBREAD (which see, and cp Philo, Vit. Afos.3 10 [ed. 
Mangey, 2151] ‘loaves and saét’), Grants of salt for the services 
of the restored worship of the returning exiles were thus entirely 
in place (Ezra69 722; cp for a later period the decree of 
Antiochus ‘345 medimni of salt,’ Jos. Avdé. xii. 33 [§ r40]). 

Whilst, however, the origin of the presence of salt in 
the cultus is to be traced to a primitive conception of 
sacrifice, it must be borne in mind that at the stage of 
religious thought reflected in the priestly legislation, the 
use of salt has already become symbolical (see § 3). 


In the cults of Greece and Rome we find the same appreciation 
of salt, as is shown by the frequent references in classical writers 
(see Di.-Ryssel, Auragef exeget. Handd., on Lev. 213; also 
Hehn, Das Salz, 6 f-, Schleiden, Das Sais, 73.4; [1875]. It 
also appears in the lists of offerings in the older cultus system of 
Babytonta (Zim. Bezirvdge zur Kenntnis der Babyl. Religion 


1901, 95). Cp RIruAt, § 10, col. 4123. 

The absolute barrenness of the region bordering on 
the Dead Sea, owing to the saline incrustations with 
which the ground is covered, naturally 


Bede suggested the employment, by various 
metaphor. Hebrew writers, of salt as a figure for 


barrenness and desolation {Dt. 2923 [22]; 
cp Job 396 Jer. 176). 
every form of vegetation, formed a fitting contrast to 
‘the fruitful land’ (Ps. 10734 render with RV ‘a salt 
desert Lande] * for ‘barrenness’ of AV). This figurative 
use of ‘salt’ and ‘saltness’ is not confined to Hebrew, 
being found in several of the other Semitic dialects (Toy, 
‘Ezekiel, SBOT, 74 ET). The same idea has usually 
been regarded as underlying the expressive symbolical 
act, once referred to in the OT, of sowing a city that 
had been put under the ban (2érem, see BAN) with salt 
(Judg. 945). It is more probable, however, that this 
practice is to be brought into connection with the use of 
salt in sacrifice (Red Sem. 454 n.), the idea of the 
complete dedication of the city to Yahwé, as symbolised 
by the strewing of it with salt, being more in harmony 
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with the fundamental conception of the ‘ban,’ This 
practice is also attested for Cyprus (Rel. Sem.) U.c., 
Schleiden, Das Saz, 95, who adduces as historical 
parallels the tradition that Attila so treated Padua, and 
Friedrich Barbarossa, Milan). [Cp also Zimmern’s 
correction (in Gunkel, ‘Gen.’ in AX, 193) of the 
translations of Assyrian inscriptions (Tiglath-pileser and 
Agur-bani-pal) in AB 137 2207, where ‘salt’ should be 
read for ‘stones’ and ‘dry sand."j 

As covenants were ordinarily made over a sacrificial 
meal, in which salt was a necessary element, the ex- 
pression ‘a covenant of salt’ (Nu. 18:9) is easily under- 
stood ; it is probable, however, that the preservative 
qualities of salt were held to make it a peculiarly fitting 
symbol of an enduring compact, and influenced the 
choice of this particular element of the covenant meal as 
that which was regarded as sealing an obligation to 
fidelity. Among the ancients, as among orientals down 
to the present day, every meal that included salt had a 
certain sacred character, and created a bond of piety and 
guest-friendship between the participants. Hence the 
Greek phrase Aas xai rpdrefay wapafaiver, the Arab 
phrase ‘there is salt between us,’ the expression ‘to eat 
the salt of the palace’ (Ezra4i14 RV ; not in G4), the 
modern Persian phrase zamak haram, ‘untrue to salt’ 
—i.e., disloyal or ungrateful—and many others. The 
OT expression ‘ covenant of salt’ (Lev. 213 Nu. 18 rg) is 
therefore a significant figure of speech, denoting the 
perpetual obligation under which the participants in the 
covenant of God with Israel (having in the sacrifice and 
sacrificial meal partaken of salt together) lay to observe 
its conditions.? So also in 2Ch.185 the expression 
may legitimately be rendered without a figure by ‘a 
perpetual irrevocable covenant.’ 

Although salt, from one aspect of its effects in nature, 
might be used, as we have seen, by Hebrew writers 
as a figure of desolation and death, on the other 
hand, in virtue of its giving piquancy and, so to say, 
life to otherwise insipid articles of diet {cp Plutarch, 
Sympos., cited by Trumbull, Covenant of Salt, 53), or it 
may be, as Trumbull suggests (/c.), from its being 
associated with blood in the primitive mind, ‘salt seems 
to stand for life in many a form of primitive speech and 
in the world's symbolism.’ It is as a symbol of life that 
salt is employed by Elisha in healing the death-dealing 
spring at Jericho (2 K. 219 #). 

Here, too, may be classed the familiar description of the true 
followers of Jesus as ‘the salt of the earth’ (Mt. 513), the living 
embodiment of the highest ideals of life, a permanent and per- 
vasive influence in the world making for righteousness. Paul’s 
exhortation to the Colossians (46) to have their ‘speech seasoned 
with salt’ is not to he understood of ‘ wit,’ the ‘ Attic salt’ of the 
ancients, but rather of sober, good sense, as contrasted with 
‘profane and vain habblings’ (1 Tim, 6 20 2 Tim, 2 16). 

For the many interpretations of the crux inter- 
pretum, Mk. 949 @ (‘salted with fire’), reference must 
be made to the commentaries (cp also Trumbull, of. c#t, 
65/7.) Finally the much discussed reference to the im- 
possibility of restoring to salt its lost savour (Mt. 513 and 
parallels} is ingeniously connected by Robertson Smith 
with the oppressive taxation of salt, referred to above, 
one result of this being that the article is apt to reach 
the consumer in a very impure state largely mixed with 
earth. ‘The salt which has lost its savour’ is ‘simply 
the earthly residuum of such an impure salt after the 
sodium chloride has been washed out." 

The use of salt in various rites of the Christian church, as in 
the baptism of catechumens, in holy water, etc., falls with- 


out the scope of this article (see Smith's Dict. of Christ, Antig., 
$.%, Trumbull, of. ¢z¢.)- W. R. S.—A. R.S. K. 





1 This view is also preferable to that suggested recently by 
Schwally, Semitiscke Kriegsaltertimer (xgo1) 32, that the 
‘strewing with salt denotes dedication to the demons of solitary 
and barren places.’ 

_? Foraslightly different explanation of the origin of the expres- 
sion see Kraetzschmar, Die Bundesvorsteliung tm AT A6 #2. 207. 
Cp Rel. Sem.() 479 (the Arab oath taken over salt strewn upon 
afire), For other examples of salt in covenants and oaths see 
be Heid.) 124, 189, Landberg, Avaédica, 5134 157 (Leyden 
1898), 
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SALT, THE CITY oF (ndD3 WY; ar roAeic 
cadwm [B], at TOAIC dAWN [A], a1 TIOAGIC TWN 
aAwN [L]), one of the six cities ‘in the wilderness,’ 
grouped with NissHAN and EN-GEDi [g.v.] in Josh. 
1562. Ifthe VALLEY OF SALT(g.v. ] or rather ‘ Valley of 
ham-melah,' is the Wady e/-AMith, the ‘Ir ham-melah 
may be placed on the site now known as e/-A/ilh, a 
little to the SE of AA. Sa'we (the ancient SHEMA or 
JESHUA?) on the great route from Hebron to the Red 
Sea through the ‘Arabah (cp MOLADAn). 

In this case, it is plain that, as, ¢.g., in 1S. 2829 241, En- 
gedi must have come from En-gadtS, En-kadesh (Kadesh- 


“barnea’), and the wilderness be that of Arad (Judg.116, if , 
; Nu. 25r4 {(caAmoon [B], caAw [A], -m[FL]). 1 Mace. 


we may read soy 1279; see KENITEs), the term ‘tr ham-mélah 
is a corruption of ‘ir yerahmee?, ‘city of Jerahmeel.’ A ‘city 
of Jerahmeel’ is referred to in 1§.155; also probably in 
Judg. 1 16 (crit. emend., see KENITES). See JERAHMEEL, § 4. 

4 T. K,C. 


SALT, THE VALLEY OF (12:11 °3, in Chronicles 
and Psalms {H}korAac [or dapar2Z] Twn dAwn; in 
Samuel and Kings reBeAem, pemede [B], rHmanra, 
rammedAa LA], raimeday, -ex [1]}, the scene of en- 
counters between the Israelites and the Edomites (or 
rather, perhaps, Aramites—z.e., Jerahmeelites), first 
under David (2S, 813 [ow], 1 Ch. 1812 [prix], Ps. 60 
heading [both pnw and ome]),t and then under Amaziah 
(2K.147 [nx], 2Ch.251r [see closing sentence]). 
The ‘ Valley of ham-mélah’ has been identified with the 


great marshy plain (es-Sebkhah) at the S. end of the - 


Dead Sea (see DEAD SEA, § 3), which is strongly 
impregnated with salt. It is true, it is described as at 
the present day ‘too spongy to walk upon,’ nor can we 
easily understand how it can ever in the historical period 
have been otherwise than marshy. An examination of 
the text of the passages referred to, however, makes 
it seem in the highest degree superfluous to choose 
this site for the famous battlefield. It is plausible 
(Buhl, PaZ. 88)? to identify the ‘valley of Aam-mélah' 
with the Wady el-Milh, one of the two wadys into 
which the W/. es-Seda' parts at Beersheba. This wady 
and the W. es-Seba‘ may be regarded as forming a 


first frontier between Canaan and the steppe-country. 

It is important to notice that Aas-mdlak (in the Hebrew 
name) is an easy corruption of JeRanmEEL (g.v., § 4), and that 
the Wady et-Afiik would naturally enter into the Negeb of the 


Jerahmeelites, Most probably we should read O7N (‘ Aram,’ a 
popular corruption of Jerahmeel) instead of O7N in all the 
passages quoted above, except the last (zCh.2511), where 
Vye-ya should be emended into WO"23—7.e., the Misrites. 
Cp JoxTHEEL; Sart, City oF; Saur Sea. T. K.C. 


SALT SEA (nb1D7 DY; see Drap Sea, § x), a 
name of the Dead Sea, Gen. 143 Nu. 34312 Dt. 317 
Josh. 316 123 1525 181gt. It is an expressive name, 
no doubt (cp Hull, Adount Seir, 108), but need not on 
that account be original. If the gé-hammdélah (see 
SALT, VALLEY OF) has arisen, by a popular corruption 
from gé-yérakme'el (valley of Jerahmeel), the presump- 
tion surely is that yam ham-mélah (EV ‘salt sea‘) has 
arisen in the same way out of yam yérahme'el (‘sea of 
Jerahmeel’), which is most naturally. viewed as the 
original Hebrew name of the Dead Sea. Winckler, how- 
ever (G/ 236}, thinks that the identification of the ‘ Salt 
Sea’ with the ‘ vale of Sippim ' [g.v. Jis due to a mistake 
on the part of the second editor or reviser of the original 
narrative. His theory is that the first editor or reviser 
meant Lake Hileh (cp MEROM)}, called by William of 
Tyre Melcha, on the NW. side of which is a fountain 
still called ‘Ain el-Mellaha. The water of Lake Hiileh, 
however, is not salt. The same editor, it is added, 
interpreted the phrase ‘the vale of Siddim(?)' as 

T The latter part of the heading is evidently a later addition, 


which was made after the probable original text of the heading 
had assumed its present form. That text may have been 
“WI OWN) Seon nx ynbs (Psaums, Boox oF, § 45; cp § 28, 
iv.}. ei : 

2 In Gesch. der Edomiter, 20 (1893), Buhl had accepted the 
ordinary identification (es‘Sebkhah). Cp also Epom, § 6. 
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referring to a wady running towards Lake H{leh, the 
same in which the ‘Ain el-Mellahah is situated. 
Winckier (G/292 f 108) also offers a new explanation 
of ‘saéé sea.” He connects the phrase with the wide- 
spread Oriental myth of sweet and bitter waters (cp 
MARAH). It may be remarked, however, that place- 
names compounded with maizk, mdiik, and the like, 
are at the present day of not infrequent occurrence in 
Palestine. See SODOM AND GOMORRAH. T.K.C. 


SALT-WORT (M19), Job304 RV, AV MALLows, 
SALU esido, cp SALLU), a family of SIMEON (¢.v.), 


2 26 (cada [ANV], AV SaLom). Jer. Targ. identifies 
the name with Shaul of Gen. 4610. 


SALUM. 1. (cadoym [A]), 1 Esd. 528 = Ezra 242 
Neh. 745, SHALLUM, 8. 

2, RV SALEM, caAnwov [BA], 1 Esd. 81=1 Ch. 612 [5 38 7), 
Ezra? 2, SHALLUM, 6. 


SALUTATIONS. To ‘salute’ is EV’s equivalent 
for Heb. ’B pidyis Swe, lit. ‘to ask after the welfare 
of some one’ (2S.117 and elsewhere), and B? ox’ 


pidyi, ‘to ask some one as to welfare’ {15.104 
and elsewhere), and for Gk. demdfouo: (Mt.547 Rom. 
163 7 and often) whence doracpds, ‘salutation’ (Mt. 
237 and elsewhere). 

The Hebrew phrase, however {cp Lat. salutatio, ‘wishing 
health’) means ‘to greet,’ whereas the Greek includes both 
greetings and embraces. In Rom. 1616 1Cor. 1620 2Cor. 13 12 
1 Thess. 526 1 Pet. 514 we hive the phrase dowdaacée év gidy- 
are (&yip or [1 Pet.] ayamns ; see § 3). 

We take salutation here in the widest sense, and 
begin, not with formule of greeting, but with those 
conventional gestures which are even more significant. 

Of prostration as a sign of deep humility and respect, 
not much need be said.1 David bowed himself three 
j times before his friend Jonathan 

1. Prostration. (x S. 2041) ; Jacob, seven times before 
his offended brother Esau (Gen. 833). The lowly 
prostrations exacted by sovereigns are too familiar 
to require examples from the OT or illustrations from 
other nations. The prostrations of women before men 
{or, at least, men of rank) are more startling {Gen. 24 64 
18.2523); K. Niebuhr found the same custom in 
Arabia. Kneeling will be referred to later (see § 5). 

The custom of embracing and kissing calls for fuller 
treatment. When Esau ran to meet Jacob, he 

her ‘embraced him, and fell on his neck, and 

2 Kissing. yieseq him’ (Gen. 334); and Joseph's 
recognition of his brethren, and especially of Benjamin 
(Gen. 4514 £), and the meeting between ‘the prodigal 
son’ and his father (Lk. 1520), are described in exactly 
similar terms.2 In the last two biblical passages 
xaragthéw is the word used in the Greek ; but in Gen. 
334 gdéw. There is no strongly marked distinction 
between them, nor is there more than a theoretical 
difference between Heb. mdfak and misses (Piel indicating 
a formal kiss). 

Parting friends quite as naturally used these con- 
ventional acts. Thus, after his father’s death, Joseph 
‘fell on Jacob's face, wept upon him, and kissed him’ 
{épidnvey Gen. 501}, and the disciples from Ephesus 
‘wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck and kissed him’ 
{xarepirour, Acts 2037), when he continued his journey 
to Jerusalem. 

Such is still the mode of exchanging salutations 
between relatives and intimate friends practised in 
Palestine. ‘Each in turn places his head, face down- 
wards, upon the other’s left shoulder and afterwards 
kisses him upon the right cheek, and then reverses the 
action, by placing his head similarly upon the other's 


1 On Mordecai's refusal to prostrate himself before Haman, 
see Estuer, § 4. 
2 Compare the recognition scene in Hom. Od. 21 223. 
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right shoulder, and kissing him upon the left cheek’ ;! 
‘or, again, a man will place his right hand on his 
friend’s left shoulder, and kiss his right cheek, and then 
lay his left hand on his right shoulder, and kiss his left 
cheek.’ A third mode of salutation may be mentioned. 
The person who gives the kiss lays the right hand under 
the head of his friend and supports it while it receives 
the kiss. This custom is referred to in the account of 
Joab’s assassination of Amasa (25.209). One or the 
other of the two former customs may explain the account 
of the entertainment of Jesus by Simon the Pharisee, in 
which none of the usual courtesies were granted to the 
wandering teacher—‘ thou gavest me no kiss’ (Lk. 7 45). 
Absalom’s self-seeking geniality to the common people 
(2S. 155) may best be brought into connection with the 
second form (the hand on the shoulder}. 

The cheek, the forehead, the beard, the hands, the 


feet may be kissed, but not (in Palestine) the lips. 

Two passages of AV seem to contradict this. In the MT of 
Gen, 41 40 (literally rendered) the Pharaoh is made to say to his 
Hebrew vizier, ‘Upon thy mouth shall all my people kiss.’ 
Dillmann and Delitzsch render ‘ According to thy mouth (=com- 
mand) shallall my people order themselves‘ (sotoo RVmg.). This 
is, at any rate, not against the social customs of the East; but 
no Hebrew writer would have expressed his meaning thus. 


It is better to read ‘shall obey thee’ (I°wp* aby) ; see Crit, 


Brb,). The other passage is Prov. 24 26 ‘(Every man) shall kiss 
(his) lips that giveth a right answer,’ EVmg. gives a less 
objectionable rendering, ‘He kisseth with the lips that giveth a 
right answer.’ But yrssak should be yaésiéz, and the passage 
(see Crit. Bid.) should be rendered— 


26 Even the simple will listen 
To him who gives a right sentence, 

25 And those that rebuke will! they trust, 
And upon such a blessing will come. 

Kissing the hands or even the feet, or the hem of the 
garment, is at present the respectful salutation given to 
a superior. Kissing the feet of Jesus was the grateful 
tribute of the sinful but reclaimed woman at Simon's 
feast (Lk. 745, xaragidofca). A kiss on the hand is 
nowhere expressly mentioned in OT or NT. Still, sach 
a kiss may be meant in the narrative of the betrayal of 
Jesus (Mt. 2649 Mk. 1445). If Delitzsch is right in sup- 
posing the kiss of 1S, 101 to be the kiss of homage, we 
may further conjecture that Samuel raised the hand 
of Saul respectfully to his lips. More probably, the 
Narrator means that Samuel greeted the new king as a 
friend, on the cheek. In the Assyrian inscriptions the 
vassals of the great king are said to signify their sub- 
mission by kissing his feet (see BABYLONIA, § 69). No 
Hebrew phrase of this sort occurs, though the phrase 
‘to lick the dust’ in Is.4923 Ps. 729 may be suggested 
by the custom of kissing the ground on which a superior 
has trodden (‘to smell the dust’ is a parallel Egyptian 
phrase), The Assyrian kiss of vassalage may also 
perhaps have been less humiliating than it seems; 
primitive usages early began to lose their original crude- 
ness. In modern Syria, when a man seeks to propitiate 
one placed over him, he will just touch the feet of his 
superior with his right hand, and then kiss the hand and 
place it on his forehead.2 This, or some other modifi- 
cation of the complete ceremony, may be meant by 
Ziba's 'I do obeisance’ in 2S, 164 (see OBEISANCE). 

There is only one OT passage in which, if the text is 
correct, the kiss of homage (whether given to hands or 
feet) must be referred to,—viz., ' kiss the Son’ (32pe3) 
in Ps.212. Acting on the principle that a text 
which contradicts the social usages of Palestine cannot 
be correct, we are bound to try all available means of 
emending the text.3 Such a cautious critic as Baethgen 
admits ‘kiss the Son’ into his version only with a 
parenthetic note of interrogation. 

1 Neil, Kissing : its curious Bible mentions, 37 (1885). 

2 Neil, of. ctt., p. 7- 

3 @ renders spdgacGe ratdeias; Tg. xindix soap, perhaps 


reading -pyp1- See Lag. and Baethgen, ad éoc., and, fora new 
solution [since proposed independently by Marti and J. D. 


Prince], Che. Jew. Ket. Life, 1x2. Hupfeld's suggestion 11 3pw3, 
though often referred to, is inadmissible, because unidiomatic. 
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It hardly needs to be remarked that freedom of inter- 
course between the sexes was unknown to the Jews in 
3. The the period of the rise of Christianity. 
‘Hol Kiss.’ Ecclus. 4212 (cp Jn. 427} is proof enough 
YY BABB. that the exchange of a kiss between men 
and women, as a sign of their common membership in 
a religious society, must have shocked Jewish sentiment. 
It appears to be the received view that such a shock to 
Jewish sentiment was really given in early Christian 
and whenever recognition of a common 
Christian standing was called for. In the article ‘ Kiss’ 
in Wace and Cheetham’s Dict. of Christian Antiquities, 
it is stated that ‘the primitive usage was for the ‘‘ holy 
kiss” to be given promiscuously, without any restriction 
as to sexes or ranks, among those who were ‘‘all one in 
Christ Jesus,” " and that only when this indiscriminate 
use had given rise to scandals was it restricted by the 
The evidence, however, is not so 
distinct and certain as to justify so positive a statement.? 
Paul (reff. above) does not expressly direct this startling 
mode of applying the truth that ‘ye all are one man in 
Christ Jesus". We know, however, that he does enjoin 
that women should have their heads veiled in the Christian 
assemblies (1 Cor. 116), which implies that he was on his 
guard against the occurrence of scandals. Wealso know 
that the Apostolical Constitutions (257 811) direct that the 
men of the Jaity should salute the men, and the women 
the women separately, and that the Déidascalia {early 
in 3rd cent.}, on which Book I. of the Comstitutions is 
based, distinctly refers to the separate places of men and 
women, though the ‘kiss of peace’ is not referred to 
at all. 

It seems very possible that the Constitutions do, in fact, 
represent the mind of the original founders of the churches on 
this subject, and that we are not compelled by a somewhat 
obscure passage in Tertullian(4@ U-rorem, ii. 4), who can only 
speak for Africa, to suppose a violation of /ezwish sentiment 
in any of the earliest Christian assemblies. There may, how- 


ever, of course, have been a deviation in some places from the 
earliest church practice. 


We have still to refer briefly to the kiss of adoration. 
‘It was dim night,’ writes Doughty, ‘and the drooping 
4 clouds broke over us with lightning and 
paeu rain. I said to Thaifullah, ‘‘ God sends 
” his blessing again upon the earth.”" ‘‘ Ay, 
verily,” he answered devoutly, and kissed his pious hand 
toward the flashing tempest’ (47. Des. 267). But there 
was a time when this religious hand-kiss was a sign of 
idolatry. Job denies having practised it, for it would 
have proved him a worshipper of sun and moon, and 
not of him who created both (Job 3126-28). In Farther 
Asia as well as in Greece the rising sun was greeted by 
his worshippers with a hand-kiss (Lucian, De Saltat. 
17). This was, in fact, a substitute for the kiss 
which would be offered to an idol—such a kiss as is 
referred to in Hos.132, ‘The men that sacrifice kiss 
calves’? {see CALVES, GOLDEN), and in 1 K. 19:8, 
‘Every mouth which has not kissed (Baal)." 
The ordinary salutations of worship were two-— 
prostration, and spreading forth the hands (see the Pss, 
assim, Ex. 205 2K. 518 for the former, 
6. Kneeling. sae 1 K.82238 Is. 11s for the latter}. 
A substitute for prostration was kneeling, which Hebrew 
custom set apart as an act of homage to the Deity 
(1 K. 854 2Ch. 613 Is. 4523 Dan. 610 Lk. 2241 Acts 7 60 
and elsewhere}, though from Mk. 140 1017 1519 Mt. 1714 
2729 we may infer that, when haste was required, 
kneeling might take the place of prostration as a sign 
of respect to a man of rank. 
Formulz of greeting are either inquiries as to the 


2Cp Neil, of. cit., 27: 784: On the ‘holy kiss,’ ete. 
Conybeare (Z.xfos. 18944, 461) points out two passages in 
Philo’s Questiones in Ex., preserved in Armenian, which seem 
to imply that the ‘kiss of peace’ or ‘of concord’ was a formal 
institution of the synagogue. 

2 There is some difficulty in this passage. But at any rate the 
phrase ‘kiss calves’ is possible. Cp Crz#. Bid. 
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welfare of the friend, or prayers for his continued pros- 
A perity. The treacherous Joab addresses 
6. Greetings. Amasa, ‘ Art thou in peace, my brother ’ 
(G ef tyatves [ov] ddeApé ; 25.209). Jesus bids his 
disciples say, on entering a house, ‘Peace be to this 
house’ (Lk.105). Boaz, when he meets his reapers, 
says, ‘ Yahwé be with you,’ and the friendly answer is, 
‘Yahwé bless thee’ (Ruth2¢; cp Ps.1298). Saul 
piously addresses Samuel with the words, ‘ Blessed be 
thou of Yahwé’ (18.1513). Toaking the loyal saluta- 
tion was, ‘ Let the king live’ (1S. 1024 25,1616 1K. 
139 2K. 1112}, or ‘ Let the king live for ever’ (rx K. 131; 
cp Dan. 24 39 510 662t Neh. 23), possibly with an 
allusion to legendary tales of highly favoured mortals 
who had escaped Shéol. In the NT we find the Greek 
expression yafpe, aS a substitute for ‘ Peace be to thee’ 
(Mt. 2649 Mk. 1518 Lk. 128, and elsewhere). For epis- 
tolary greetings, see Ezra 417 712 Acts 232630, and the 
close of Pauline Epistles, 

‘Peace be on you’ is still the commonest form of 
salutation among Moslems. The coriventional reply is, 
‘And on you be the peace (of God),’ to which it is usual 
to add, ‘and the mercy of God, and his blessings.’ 
This salutation may not be used by or to an ‘infidel’; 
a Moslem who finds that he has addressed it by mistake 
to a wrong person generally revokes his salutation. He 
may also do so if a Moslem refuses to return his greet- 
ing, saying, ‘Peace be on ws and on (all) the right 
worshippers of God!' This seems to Kitto (874. 
Cyclop., s.v. *Salutation') a striking illustration of 
Lk.10sf 2Jn.ix. The sadam, however, is only the 
beginning of a string of conventional formule which 
take up much time, and are evaded by persons in haste. 
Specimens of these are given by Lane (dod. Egyptians, 
1253}. No doubt Jewish politeness had also its optional 
formule, which would be evaded in circumstances such 
as are described in 2 K. 429 Lk. 104. T. K. C. 


SAMAEL (cadaminA [BA]), Judith8: AV, RV 
SALAMIEL ; the same as SHELUMIEL, 


SAMAIAS (camatac} x IEsd. lo=2Ch. 359 
SHEMAIAH, 15. 

2. 1 Esd. 839=Ezra8 13, SHEMAIAH, 16. 

3. 1 Esd. 8 44=Ezra8 16, SHEMAIAH, 17, 

4. Tobit5 13, see SHEMAIAH, 23. 

SAMANASSAR (canamaccapw [B], 1 Esd. 212 
RV2-}, see SHESHBAZZAR. 


SAMARIA (})2W ; the Aram, }VDY, whence the 
Gk. camaplelia, has become assimilated to names like 
Mahanaim, Ramathaim {cp NAMEs, § 107); 
Ass. Samerina) The city so called is 
said in 1 K.1624 (cp Jos. An#. viii. 125) to derive its 
name from spy (SHEMER), the owner of the hill on 
which it was built.2, Shemer may in fact quite well be an 
ancient clan-name, though it is plausible enough to 
derive the name of such a loftily-placed city from »py 
in the sense of ‘outlook’ {so GASm., AG, 346). 
Shom¢r6én may denote (1) the hill, (2) the city built on 
it, (3) the whole district of which the city came to be the 
capital. In the last sense ShGm¢rGn, EV ‘Samaria,’ is 
equivalent to the Northern or Israelitish kingdom 
(Hos.7r 86, etc. [Wellh.]}, and hence jinn my means 
Israelitish cities (2 K. 17 24 26 2319).* . 

The city is situated close to the borders of Ephraii 


1. Name. 


1 On the question whether Samerina always means Samaria, 
see MENAHEM, 

2 According to Stade (74 TW, 5 191), the punctuation with 
Holem implies an erroneous explanation of the Aramaic forms 
with a. The lateness of this pronunciation may be inferred 
from @'s representation of yew in 1 K. 1624, which is (x) 
oepepwy [B], cuepav [A], cofopwr [L], (2) caeunpwr {B], counpwr 
[A}, couopwv [L]. Cp, however, Kittel’s note in S8O7' on 
a Ch, 134, and note in AX on x K.16 24. 

3 (On the possibility of frequent confusion between poe, 
Samaria, and yor, Shimron in the Negeb, see Propuet, $$ 
8, 35, SHimron.J 
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and Manasseh, in Mt. Ephraim, about 6 m. NW. of 
2 the earlier capital Shechem, Of its 

%. History. foundation we have a definite account in 
1 K.1624, where it is stated that Omri purchased the 
hill from Shemer for two talents, and built on it the 
city which he called after the name of the former owner. 
Kittel confirms the accuracy of this notice by a reference 
to the case of David in 2 $.2421 % From Omri’s time 
{about 925 B.C.) it became the capital of the northern 
kingdom, although it never attained to the religious 
prestige of the older Shechem. Ahab adorned it with 
a temple of Baal, and Baal-worship soon became 
recognised there as on a level with the original Israelitish 
calf-worship. The city was in a naturally strong 
position (cp Jos. 4x. xiii. 102), standing on an oblong 
isolated hill which is precipitous on the one side, and 
easily fortified on the other. In the reign of Ahab it 
was besieged (gox B.C.) unsuccessfully by the Aramazans 
under Ben-hadad (1 K. 20}, and again in the -eign of 
Joram (892 B.C. ), when it was relieved by a panic among 
the Arameeans (2 K.624). Itwas captured by the Assyrian 
army in 721 after a siege of three years, many of the 
inhabitants were deported and the kingdom of Israel 
was finally brought to an end. For its colonisation 


-and the little that can be gathered as to the history of the 


district down to the time of Nehemiah, see SAMARITANS. 
It was again taken by Alexander the Great who de- 
ported many of its inhabitants to Shechem, and 
substituted Syro-Macedonian settlers. The district, 
Lapape?ris xwpa, was then given over to the Jews. 
The city seems to have remained in the occupation of 
Alexander's settlers until the time of John Hyrcanus, 
who completely destroyed it {109 B.C.) and seized the 
whole district (Jos. 4¢, xiii, 103). It was partially 
restored under Gabinius (Jos. 4x¢. xiv. 53), and shortly 
afterwards (in 25 B.C.) entirely rebuilt on a large scale 
by Herod the Great (ib. xv. 85), who named it Sebaste[ia] 
(ZeSaory or VeBdoreca; Rabb. oro or ypia0) in honour 
of the Emperor. After Herod's death in B.c. 4 the king- 
dom of Samaria together with that of Judzea went to his 
son Archelaus. In the NT the city is not mentioned ; 
the name Samaria denotes the district. As Samaria lay 
between Galilee and Judzea, Jesus passed through it 
on his way S. to Jerusalem (Lk. 1711 Jn. 4) although 
the Jews ordinarily avoided doing so, Later, Christianity 
was preached there (eis rhy mwédw rijs Tapapeias) 
by Philip the evangelist (Acts85 7). The subsequent 
history of the city is obscure, and there is no record of 
its final destruction, According to Jerome Sebaste was 
believed in his time to be the burial-place of John the 
Baptist, as well as of the prophets Elisha and Obadiah. 
It apparently was a place of some importance in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, since we find a 
Bishop of Sebaste at the Council of Nicsea (325) and 
again at that of Jerusalem (536). It was occupied by 
the Crusaders, and a bishopric re-established there in 
115s. The site is now represented by a village named 
Sebustiyeh, where is the interesting half-ruined church 
of John the Baptist, with other Christian remains, 
Not far off, at about the same level, run the streets of 
columns with which Herod adorned the city. 


A, E. C. 
SAMARITANS 
Origi S Beliefs -¢). 
Bison rae be ge 
Literature (§§ 4@ Language (§ 52). 


$ithiography {8 6). 
The Samaritans are called once in the OT (2K. 
1729) Soméronim (O°), a name which becomes 
1. Name, Common later. It is a gentilic form from 
‘ " 95%. In Rabbinical literature they are 
called Authim (pm), a term intended to be con- 
temptuous, referring to the colonists from Cuthah. 
The Greek Zauape?rat properly means inhabitants of 
the district of Zaydpea. They call themselves beter 22, 
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or specifically nym from -pz', properly keepers, sc. of 
the Law. On the name of the place, see SAMARIA, 
The history of the Samaritans, as such, begins where 
that of the northern kingdom ceases. We read in 
Paar 2K.173% that Shalmaneser went up 
2. Colonisation. to Samaria, and that in the ninth year 
of Hoshea, the king of Assyria took Samaria, and carried 
Israel away into Assyria and brought men from Babylon, 
and from Cuthah, and from Avva, and from Hamath 
and Sepharvaim and placed them in the cities of 
Samaria. In Ezradz it is ‘Esar-haddon, king of 
Assyria, who brought us up hither.’ Lastly in Ezra 
410 they are ‘the nations whom the great and noble 
Osnappar brought over.'! The importation of foreign 
colonists is thus attributed apparently to three several 
kings, the last of whom bears a name not otherwise 
known. To these names yet a fourth must be added, 
It is noticeable that in 2 K.189/f it is stated that 
Shalmaneser besieged Samaria, ‘and at the end of 
three years ¢hey (not Ae) took it.’ It is now known that 
SHALMANESER [g¢.v.], who began the siege, died in 
723 B.C., and that it was his successor, Sargon II., who 
actually took the city in 721. Perhaps the death of 
Shalmaneser may account for the length of the siege. 
It is natural therefore to infer from the accotnts in 2 K, 
that Sargon introduced the (first) settlement of colonists, 
and this is definitely stated to be the case in the annals 
of Sargon.? With regard to the other names, most 
recent critics rightly identify Osnappar with ASur-bani- 
pal. The accounts are further simplified if Esar-haddon 
be taken as a corruption of the same name, due to the 
similarity of the first element in each (see ASNAPPER). 
We shall thus have two colonisations, the first by 
Sargon, the second by ASur-bani-pal. As to the list of 
cities from which the colonists were drawn, Sepharvaim 
should no doubt be the Babylonian Sippar. The 
cuneiform account expressly states that Babylon, Cuthah, 
and Sippar opposed A&ur-bani-pal, and it would be 
consistent with Assyrian policy to deport the inhabitants 
of those cities to the distant province of Samaria. On 
the other hand, it would be altogether an unusual step 
to transfer the inhabitants of Hamath or of Avva (in 
Syria ; but cp AvvAH) to a neighbouring district. See 
HAMATH. Sargon may indeed have brought colonists 
from Hamath, which he reduced in 720, and the 
combination of the two sets of malcontents may have 
led to the necessity of his reducing Samaria for the 
second time in 720 ; but there are no grounds for such a 
conjecture, It is far more consistent with the facts to 
suppose (with Winckler) that just as the Deuteronomic 
redactor has combined inta one the two Assyrian 
kings, and inserted a long passage to point the moral 
of the story, and imparted to the whole a tone hostile to 
the Samaritans, so he has combined the two colonisa- 
tions into one, and amplified his account from 2 K. 
1834 which he took to refer to the same events. But 
this last passage has not necessarily anything to do with 
the colonisation of Samaria. The Rabshakeh is there 
citing instances of towns which have fallen before 
Assyria, so that Hamath, Sepharvaim, and Ivvah {see 
AVVAH) are quite in place as being comparatively close 
at hand and therefore the more likely to appeal to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. The redactor’s view was 
doubtless based on a confusion of Sippar (in Babylonia} 
with Sepharvaim (in Syria}; see SEPHARVAIM. From 
the biblical and the Assyrian accounts together we thus 
restore the history as follows: Shalmaneser besieged 
Samaria but died during the siege: Sargon took the 
city in 721, deported 27,290 of its inhabitants, and 
introduced in their place (? in 715) colonists from other 
conquered cities: in 720 the country had to be subdued 
again: later ASur-bani-pal further colonised the country. 


P 1 Cp Winckler, Adttest. Unt. 97 7; also Ezra-NEHEMIAH, 
3 Winckler, Keilinschrifi-texte Sargons, 157 21. 
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The resulting population was called by the general 
Name Samaritan. How far must it be considered 
. foreign (aAdoyerys, Lk. 1718)? The 
3a. Population. later Samaritans have always claimed 
very strongly to be $x ww 32, regarding Joseph especi- 
ally as their ancestor (cp Béréshith Habba, § 94, on 
Gen. 4633), On the other hand, the Jews deny 
them any right to the name of Israel, representing 
them as merely descendants of the Assyrian (Cuthasan) 
colonists. ‘The truth lies midway. It is now gen- 
erally admitted that the deportation under Sargon 
was not complete. A district so important as 
Samaria would not have been entirely depopulated by 
losing 27,290 of its inhabitants. (When a similar fate 
befel Judah, upwards of 200,coo went into captivity. } 
The number undoubtedly represents the persons of 
importance (including the priests), who alone were 
likely to be dangerous, whilst the poorer class were left 
as before and the inhabitants of the outlying towns and 
villages were probably hardly affected. ‘This seems 
indeed to be definitely stated by Sargon, though the 
Passage is not very clear. The account in 2 K.17 is 
written from the Jewish point of view ; but the real state 
of the case comes out in the later history—e.g., when 
Josiah, a century afterwards, put down idolatry ‘in the 
cities of Samaria’ (2 K. 231519 f) obviously among 
Israelites (cp 2 Ch. 3467}, and collected money for the 
repair of the temple from 'Manasseh and Ephraim, and 
of all the remnant of Israel’ (24. v. 9). There can 
hardly be a doubt that in Nehemiah’s time, for example, 
the population of the district of Samaria consisted of 
the ‘remnant of Israel’ with an admixture of foreigners. 
What was the proportion of the two elements to one 
another cannot now be determined. Nor have we any 
means of knowing how far they were intermixed, and 
how far the colonists really adopted the religion of the 
‘God of the Land.’ So long as the name ‘ Samaritan’ 
meant only the inhabitant of Samaria and the surround~- 
ing country, it no doubt included all the mixed popula- 
tion; but when the name of the city was changed the 
term acquired a purely religious significance, and then 
Prohably denoted the descendants of the ‘remnant’ 
together with such of the colonists as had become 
proselytes and intermarried with Israel. But it was 
just this (perhaps slight} admixture which gave colour 
to the Jewish taunt implied by the term Cuthzean. 


As to the early history of the Samaritan people, we 
have little information. We are indeed told in 2 K. 
é 17 25 that the country was infested by lions 
3b. History. (Jos, Aa. ix. 143, § 289, says a pestilence} 
and that the inhabitants in consequence made request 
to ‘the king of Assyria’ for a priest who was accordingly 
sent to ‘teach them the manner of the god of the land.” 
Josephus says, ‘some of the priests,’ and it is probable 
that this was the original reading of 2 K.1727, since 
the text still preserves the strange plurals ‘let them go 
and dwell’ (334 sad»). The idea is quite in keeping 
with the common view of a tutelary deity whose 
Protection was necessary ia his own land and whose 
power was connected with and restricted to it. Cpa 
similar incident in the story of Naaman, 2 K.5r7, It 
is generaliy thought that this request could only 
have been made by the foreign colonists; but since 
the ‘remnant’ consisted of ‘the poorer sort,’ the 
people of the land (paxn cy} who in Rabbinical litera- 
ture are proverbially ignorant of the law, it is only 
Natural that all alike should require a teacher who 
understood the technicalities of Yahwé-worship. So 
‘they feared Yahwé, and served their own gods 
(2 K.1733). However, the high-piaces which Josiah 
Suppressed need not have been idolatrous: they may 
have been merely unauthorised Yahwe-shrines, That 
‘the remnant’ joined with Judah in the use of the 
temple at Jerusalem at this period, may be inferred from 
2 Ch, 349 and also from Jer. 415 where it is mentioned 
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that eighty men came ‘from Shechem, from Shiloh, and 
from Samaria‘ to make their offerings there (cp SHECHEM, 
§ 2, SHILOH, § 2). It is unlikely that these were apostate 
Jews: they can only have been Samaritans, 

After another period of nearly a century, during 
which we have no information about the Samaritans, 
they are mentioned in the account of a return of Jews 
from Babylonia under Cyrus, when they ask to be 
allowed a share in the building of the new temple— 
a request which was refused (Ezra4s), It is usually 
considered that this refusal was the cause of a mutual 
estrangement and an implacable hatred between the two 
peoples, There can be little doubt, however, that the 
real cause was something deeper and went back farther 
than this mere incident. If we admit the presence of a 
strong Israelitish element in the Samaritan people, we 
shall not be far wrong in seeing here the old spirit of 
opposition between Israel and Judah, always ready to 
break out, which definitely asserted itself under Jera- 
boam,—the refusal to recognise Judah's claim to a 
hegemony, the revolt against centralisation. It was 
based on a difference of race, an incompatibility between 
N. and 8., and was more political than religious. No 
reason is assigned for the refusal: the Jews do not charge 
their ‘ adversaries" with idolatry, nor even with heresy.? 
Indeed it would seem that Israel continued to be willing, 
and were allowed, even after this, to join in Jewish 
worship in Jerusalem, if Ezra6 2x is to be so understood, 

On the other hand the Jewish policy, while purely 
patriotic, was rigidly exclusive. It aimed at fixing the 
worship of Yahwé as the religion of Judah, purifying 
it from all foreign elements, and making Jerusalem its 
headquarters, | Hence it was out of the question that 
they should allow the participation of a race whose 
devotion to Jewish ideals was open to suspicion and 
whose origin was perhaps mixed. The Jew could not 
risk contamination by having any dealings with the 
Samaritan; but, as we see from Ezra621 and Jer. 414, 
there was no barrier of the kind on the Samaritan side. 
Only when Judah, by refusing their help, proclaimed an 
exclusive policy, did a political separation become 
inevitable, and it then became necessary for the 
Samaritans to pursue something of the same policy. 
No doubt, in their condition of social and religious 
disorganisation, the restoration of a Jewish state at 
Jerusalem appeared an imminent danger, and accordingly 
we find them endeavouring by truly Oriental intrigues 
to prevent first the building of the temple and afterwards 
the erection of the walls (Ezra44 7 Neh.4777%); ep 
EzRA-NEHEMIAH, § ro, In this they were unsuccessful, 
and matters must have continued in much the same 
state of political separation, with a good deal of 
individual intercourse, until the building of the temple 
on Mt. Gerizim, which made Shechem the religious centre 
of Samaria and finally rendered re-union impossible,? 
A sanctuary once established on their own sacred 
mountain, it became a point of honour to refuse to 
recognise the temple at Jerusalem. Of the Samaritan 
temple we have no mention in the OT, and the occasion 
and date of its erection are alike difficult to ascertain. 
According to Josephus (44, xi. 72, xi. 82) the satrap 
of Samaria under Darius Codomannus (336-330) was 
Sanballat, who gave his daughter in marriage to 
Manasseh, the brother of Jaddus the Jewish high 
priest. Manasseh was ordered by the elders and 
Jaddus either to give up his foreign wife or to renounce 
the priesthood, and thereby the possible succession to 
the office of high priest. He thereupon complained to 
Sanballat, who urged him to migrate to Samaria, 
promising to get him established there as high priest 
under state protection, and to build a temple. He 


1 In Ezra412 ‘to us’ suggests that Samaritans had heen 
accustomed to use Jerusalem as a sacred place before the return, 

2 [On the constitution of the Samaritan community see further 
Duhm’s commertary on Isaiah (chaps. 56-66); Che. /#trod, 
£5. 316 f., 322, 364-374 385; Jew. Rel. Life, 25-68.) 
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was joined by other Jews who had foreign wives or were 
discontented with the reforms at Jerusalem, and the 
rival temple was ultimately built in 332 under the 
sanction of Alexander the Great. This account must 
however be received with caution. 

Where Josephus differs from Nehemiah we so often find him 
to be in the wrong that his narrative is open to suspicion where 
we have no such check. In this instance, from whatever cause, 
he seems to be confused, and to place his account (which may 
very likely represent the facts) a century too late. After the 
enactments mentioned in Ezra9 105 Neh.103r 13 23 28, it is 
improbable that foreign marriages would still be occurring in 
Jerusalem in 333- 

On the other hand the story fits on very well to the 
events mentioned in Neh. 1328, so that it would seem 
that Josephus confounds Darius Nothus with Codomannus 
and fills out his story accordingly. It is possible that 
he is following a trustworthy tradition in ascribing the 
foundation of the temple to the time of Alexander, and 
that he intentionally connects with it the story of 
Manasseh in order to cast discredit on the Samaritan 
religion as being founded by a renegade priest. Cp 
SANBALLAT. We may therefore put the secession 
of Manasseh scon after 432, and perhaps accept 
Josephus’ account that the temple was built about 332. 

The Temple continued to exist till 128 B.c. when it 
was destroyed by John Hyrcanus, in pursuance of the 
same exclusive policy noticed above. From the time of 
Alexander, Samaria shared the varying fortunes of its 
neighbours, gradually losing any political importance 
it ever possessed. A few events only need be mentioned. 
The city of Samaria was embellished by Herod the 
Great and renamed Sebaste in honour of Augustus. 
The temple on Mt. Gerizim was rebuilt by the Romans 
as a reward for Samaritan help in the suppression of 
Bar Kokhba’s revolt. But such favourable treatment 
was not often received or deserved by them. After 
the national existence of Judah had been destroyed 
under Titus and Hadrian the animosity of the Samaritans 
turned towards the growing power and claims of the 
Christians. Their excesses were repressed by Justinian 
with a severity from which they never recovered. 

During the middle ages only scattered notices of the Samaritans 
occur, and the native records are little more than lists of names, 
Colonies are mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela (died 1173) as 
living in several cities besides Nablus (Shechem), and Obadiah 
of Bartinoro (circa 1487) speaks of them in Cairo, There 
certainly was a community in Damascus, and probably also in 
Cairo, as late as the seventeenth century. In more modern 
times communications were opened with them by Scaliger and 
continued by Huntington, Ludolf and others. At the present 
day the only remnant of them is at Nablus (Shechem). They 
number about r2o persons, and ‘the forty’ (families) have 
become locally, proverbial. According to a recent traveller 
attempts are heing now made to save the tribe from extinction 
by encouraging intermarriages with the neighbouring Jewish 


families, but hitherto with little success, although no difficulty 
seems to be felt on religious grounds. 


i. Sacred books.—The Samaritans are by no means a 


Jewish sect. ‘Though they started from the same point 
.., the development of their respective 
42. io a * systems has proceeded on independent, 


though naturally parallel, lines. Their 
only sacred book is the Pentateuch, of which they 
possess a recension agreeing essentially with the Jewish 
(Massoretic) text. (See TeExr AND VERSIONS, § 45.) 

At what time they first received the Pentateuch cannot now 
be determined ; but it is most natural to suppose that a copy 
(or copies) of the law would be carried by Manasseh to Samaria 
at the time of his migration thither. It is not probable that 
any but the priestly caste would ss, or would be allowed 
to possess, a copy of it at that time. If then Manasseh took 
with him a book of the law as part of his priestly equipment 
about 430, this would explain the fact that the Samaritans 
accepted it in its final form, which, according to modern criti- 
cism, had probably been attained about that date. 


The reason why the Pentateuch alone of Jewish books 
was taken over is obvious. The Torah is of the highest 
importance, not for its historical contents, but as con- 
taining practical rules for the ritual ‘ of the God of the 
land,’ and the Ad/akhah or regulations by which the 
daily ‘walk’ of Jew and Samaritan alike must be 
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governed, These things alone are of vital importance ; 
matters of faith and theoretical doctrine are secondary. 
Moreover, even among the Jews, the other books had 
not yet acquired the authority which they possessed at 
a later time. Having once accepted the Torah, the 
Samaritans followed its injunctions with a rigidity recog- 
nised even by the Jews. For example, in Jn, 48 the 
disciples went into a Samaritan city to buy food, 
apparently as a matter of course, whilst the question 
in v.9 probably refers to the asking of a favour, and 
the following comment is a later gloss. At a later time 
Jewish opinion became more hostile, and various 
charges were laid against them, mostly, it would seem, 
without foundation, ‘He that eateth bread of a 
Cuthean is as one that eateth swine’s flesh.’ They 
were accused of worshipping a dove and a god Ashima. 
For the former there is no evidence, nor is it even 
probable from what we know of them otherwise; the 
latter is due to a malicious misunderstanding of the 
Samaritan pronunciation of mpw (eskma, ‘the name’) 
which they everywhere substitute for mm, just as the 
Jews read *nx (and earlier nx), from motives of rever- 
ence, But while holding closely to the Levitical law as 
the one thing needful, the Samaritans did develop 
theoretical doctrine, based upon the Torah, if not 
derived from it. The earliest evidence for anything of 
the kind is contained in Ja. 4. 
ii, Aschatology.—The belief in a Messiah is already 
established, in Jn. 4, and from later 
4b. Eschatology. Samaritan sources we now know 
its character, 

The Messiah is called ;59n, the Tahéb, a term variously ex+ 
plained to mean ‘he who returns’ or (more probably) ‘he who 
restores,’ and the belief is founded on Dt.1815. He will! bring 
to an end the period of Faniita (;my5), which has lasted since 
the schism of Eli who removed the tabernacle to Shiloh, and, 
as the name probably implies, he will restore the period of 
grace (ridwan, spin) with the tabernacle and the worship of 


the Lord on Mt, Gerizim, as well as the temporal prosperity of 
the nation, after which he will die. 


The chief external information on such points is in 
the writings of the Christian fathers, who assert that the 
Samaritans did not believe in angels, the resurrection, 
or a future life. These statements are due partly toa 
confusion, and partly to a disregard of the development 
ef theological speculation, since we know from native 
sources that all these doctrines were held at least 
from the fourth century onward. Nevertheless the 
patristic account very probably rests on a basis of 
genuine tradition, 

If the Samaritans acquired their law and their priestly system 
about 430 #.c,, they no doubt took over with them the set of 
beliefs current at the time in Jerusalem. But in the fifth century 
B.c. Jewish theology was not concerned with eschatological 
doctrines, or at any rate had never formulated them, and the 
Samaritans, being essentially conservative, probably developed 
doctrine more slowly than the progressive Pharisaic party in 
Judza. (Cp Escuatococy, § 45.) 


The native literature, from which alone we can safely 
judge of the beliefs of the Samaritans, begins only in 
the fourth century A.D., and we then find them in full 
possession of those doctrines which the Christian fathers 
denied to them. It would therefore seem that the 
patristic account perpetuates a tradition which had once 
been correct but had ceased to be so. In the liturgies 
frequent references are made to the Tahéb. Closely 
connected with that belief is the doctrine of the final 
judgment, which shall be after the death of the Tahéb, 
when the righteous shall go into the garden of Eden, 
and the wicked be burned with fire. 


The full expression is abe pps ‘ov (sometimes aan ay OY) 
derived from Dt. 3235, where the Samaritan text reads oy for 
the Massoretic +4. The character of the future life to be enjoyed 
by the righteous is not further described. It would seem that 
the condition of the dead in the interval between the present 
time and the final judgment is capable of alteration, since prayers 
are offered on their behalf. 


With regard to the belief in angels the case is quite 
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as clear. It has often been said that angels were con- 
sidered merely as aspects of the divine 
ac. Angels. energy, virtutes dei, and this view was 
supported with much ingenuity by Reland. Itis indeed 
true that such apparent abstractions as ana and y 2p 
are often mentioned ; but there can be no reasonable 
doubt that these were considered as the names of real 
persons, nor have we any ground for supposing the 
Samaritan mind capable of any more abstract concep- 
tion. In their Targum an angel is regularly introduced 
instead of the name of God wherever it is possible so 
to avoid anthropomorphism. Man is formed in the 
image of the angels, and it is an angel who spoke with 
Moses from the bush, This is only one instance, out 
of many, of their spiritual conception of God. He is 
eternal, without beginning, without a companion. He 
uttered a word without a mouth and the world was 
created from nothing. He rested on the seventh day, 
but not from weariness. Possibly owing to the un- 
approachable attributes of God we find prayers offered 
through the mediation of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
of Joseph, the seventy elders, the holy angels, and more 
especially of Moses. Thus the development of Samaritan 
theology corresponds in the main with the development 
of Jewish belief, by which, no doubt, it was in some 
respects influenced. 

iii, A¢t, Gerizim.—The essential points of difference 

were with regard to Moses and Mt. Gerizim. Moses is 
tes the only prophet and apostle of God, 
4d. Gerizim. of miraculous birth, destined from the 
creation to reveal the law to Israel. In Dt. 3410 the 
Samaritans read mp x5 for op xb, and on this ground 
admit no later prophets, From the Jewish point of 
view the most insurmountable difference was the 
Samaritan reverence for Mt. Gerizim. It is called the 
‘blessed mountain,’ ‘the house of God,’ and is re- 
garded as the place which Yahweé chose to place his 
name there. 

On Gerizim are still shown the sites of the altars built by 
Adam and Seth, the altar built by Noah after the flood, and the 
altar on which Abraham was about to sacrifice Isaac. A few 
yards off was the thicket in which the ram was caught, and on 
this spot afterwards stood the Holy of Holies of the Samaritan 
temple. On Gerizim, too, are the stones brought up from the 
Jordan whereon Joshua wrote the words of the law (Dt. 274, 
Gerizim being read for Ebal), and there are still celebrated the 
most sacred rites of the community. 

iv. Priesthood and festivals.—The priestly family of 
the house of Aaron died out in 1624 A.D., and the office 

ey vat is now held by Levites of a younger 
4e. Institutions. branch, who do not bear the title of 
‘high priest’ (m3 monz). The festivals observed are 
the same as those of the Jews in so far as they are 
authorised by the Pentateuch. They do not therefore 
keep Purim, nor any of the later and more specially 
Jewish ceremonies, such as Hanukkah or the oth of 
Ab. Half-yearly, sixty days before Passover and 
Tabernacles respectively, they keep the assembly (mys, 
also an astronomical term, ' conjunction ’) of those feasts, 
when every man pays to the priest a half shekel, and a 
calendar for the ensuing six months is fixed. The Pass- 
over is still celebrated by the offering of sacrifice on Mt. 
Gerizim, The whole congregation assembles before 
dawn at the door of the synagogue, and then proceeds 
in pilgrimage (the meaning they attach to the term 3n, 
hajj) up the mountain, where specially selected lambs 
are sacrificed, baked entire for some hours in a hole 
in the ground, and then, at sunset (capa y'a), eaten 
in haste. Then follow the seven days of unleavened 
bread, on the last of which they again make the 
pilgrimage. The day of Pentecost is kept as the anni- 
versary of the giving of the law. For these, as well as 
for New Year, the day of Atonement, the feast of 
Tabernacles, and many minor occasions, there arc 
special services, besides the ordinary prayers for Sabbath. 
There are also services for circumcision (which must be 
performed on the eighth day, even though it be a 
Sabbath), for marriage, and for burial. 
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With regard to the sects alleged to have existed among 
the Samaritans, it is impossible to arrive at any certain 
facts. The accounts are confused, and there seems to 
be no mention of them in the native literature. 

The native literature naturally centres in the one 
sacred book, the Pentateuch, which has been preserved, 

‘ , aS mentioned above, in a recension 
sag ola ears “agreeing in all essentials with the 
T MT. It first became known in 
argu, Europe from a copy brought, to- 
gether with the Targum, from Damascus by the great 
traveller Pictro della Valle in 1616, and now preserved 
in the Vatican library. The text was published in the 
Paris Polyglott from which it was afterwards copied 
by Walton, and its variations from the MT gave rise 
to the keenest controversy. The question is by no 
means settled yet, nor can it be so until we have a 
thoroughly critical edition of the text. The many 
passages in which the Samaritan agrees with the Septua- 
gint against the Massoretic, show that a study of it is 
important. The MSS are many, mostly dated, but not 
of great age. 

The copy in the synagogue at Nablus is regarded with great 
veneration as having been written by Abisha the great-grandson 
of Aaron, thirteen years after the entry into Canaan. No scholar 
has ever had the opportunity of examining it with a view to 
determining its date; but there are no reasons for supposing that 


it is much older than the twelfth or thirteenth century, about 
which time its ‘invention’ is chronicled by Abulfath, 


Several translations of the Pentateuch were made. 

1. Perhaps it was translated into Greek. 1d Zana- 
pettiuxéy is quoted by the early fathers; but we have 
no certain information about it, and cannot even say 
whether it was a distinct version or whether the citations 
of it are only a loose way of citing the Sam.-Hebrew 
text. 

2. It was translated into Samaritan proper, or 
Aramaic. The most noticeable feature of this Targum 
is its frequently close resemblance to Onkelos. Until 
this fact has been thoroughly investigated the most 
reasonable explanation of it seems to be that both 
Targums go back to an oral tradition current in 
Palestine at the time when Aramaic was the common 
language of the people, and that they were subsequently 
reduced to writing independently, and with local varia- 
tions, in Samaria (probably in the 4th cent, A.D.) and in 
Babylon. It was brought to Europe, as mentioned 
above, in 1616, and first printed in the Paris Polyglott. 
MSS of it are very scarce, since the language died out 
before the eleventh century, and copies were no longer 
multiplied. 

For the same reason the text has suffered much corruption and 
is by no means yet definitely settled even in the best edition. 
In character the Aramaic translation is very literal; it very 
carefully avoids anthropomorphisms. It seems to be by several 
hands, and to have received interpolations at a later period. 
These and the corruptions of copyists are, according to the latest 
researches, responsible for most of the enigmatical words 
formerly supposed to be specially Samaritan. 

3. The origin of the translation into Arabic is 
obscure. It was perhaps made by Abulhasan of Tyre 
in the eleventh century, and revised early in the thir- 
teenth century by Abu Said. There are many good 
MSS of it. The translator apparently made use of the 
Jewish Arabic version by Saadiah Gaon. 

The Chronicles which have come down to us are: 
(1) A Book of Joshua, in Arabic, giving eran, of 

< Israel (z,¢e., the Samaritans) from the 
5b. Chronicles. time of Joshua to the fourth century 
A.D. It is acompilation, dating perhaps from the thir- 
teenth century. As history its value is very small, since 
it consists mostly of fabulous stories of the deeds of 
Joshua, whilst its later chronology is of the wildest. 
{2) El-Tolideh. in Samaritan-Hebrew with an Arabic 
translation. It contains the history (or rather annals} 
from Adam to the present time. The original part 
of it is ascribed to Eleazar b, Amram in the middle 
of the twelfth century, and it has been carried on by 
various writers from time to time, The history, if used 
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with caution, is generally trustworthy, especially for the 
period just preceding the date of each several author. 
(3) he chronicle of Abulfath written, in Arabic, in 1355 
A.D., is a compilation from earlier works. By a com- 
parison of these two (El-t6lideh and Abulfath} it is 
possible to arrive at a tolerably trustworthy account of 
the Samaritan families in the Middle Ages. Of com- 
mentaries and theological works there is a considerable 
number in MS; but very little has been published. 

One of the most interesting is a fragment on Genesis by an 
unknown author, in Arabic, remarkable as quoting from many 
books of the OT and from the Mishna. A commentary by 
Markah on the Pentateuch survives in a late but apparently 
unique MS in Berlin, and is linguistically important as being 
composed in the Samaritan dialect of which there are few 
specimens outside the Targum, Others are, a book of legends 
of Moses in Arabic, and a commentary by Ibrahim ‘ of the sons 
of Jacob,’ from which extracts have been given by Geiger. 

The Jiturgies form a very large and important branch 
of the literature. The earliest pieces which can be 

; dated with any certainty, are those 

be. peri Siaee of Markah and Amram, composed in 

. Aramaic in the fourth century A.D. at 

the instance of Baba Rabba, a sheikh of some eminence 

in his time, who, according to El-Télideh, restored the 

services of the synagogue. These are called par ex- 

cellence the Defter or ‘book.’ The later portions are in 

Samaritan-Hebrew mostly of the fourteenth and subse- . 

quent centuries down to the present time. MSS of the 
later liturgies are very numerous. 

Finally, there are several letters in existence, written 
by Samaritans to scholars in Europe. ‘lhe first of 
these, in 1589, was an answer to one from Jos. Scaliger ; 
others were addressed to Huntington, Ludolf, De Sacy, 
Kautzsch (in 1884), and recently to the present writer. 

The Samaritan language proper is a dialect of Western 
Aramaic as commonly spoken in Palestine, and is found 

in the Targum and in the earlier 
bd, Language. liturgies. It may best be compared 
with the Aramaic of the Jerusalem Talmud, and with 
Palestinian Syriac. The ‘Cuthsean’ words formerly 
supposed to be found in it, have been shown by Kohn 
to be mostly corruptions of good Aramaic forms. 
The native dialect probably began to be supplemented 
by Arabic soon after the Mohammedan conquest of 
Syria, and was no longer commonly understood in 
the tenth century, although used for ritual purposes, 
From that time onward Arabic has been the language 
used both in ordinary life and for Hterary purposes. 
The later liturgies, however (and the letters), are written 
in a corrupt Hebrew. 

In the following bibliography early works which have been 
superseded, and most articles in periodicals have been excluded. 

- i, Pentatench.—In the Paris Polyglott, 1645, 
6. Biblio- and the London Polyglot, 1657; Blayney, Penta- 

graphy. ‘euchus Sam. 1790 {in square character); Ges, 

De Pent, Sam. origine, 1815; Bargés, Metice sur 
deux fragments . . ., 1865; Kohn, De Pent. Sanz, 1865. 

ii. Targum.—Besides the Polyglotts, Brill, Das Sas. Tar. 
gum, 1874, etc. (a reprint of the Polyglott text, in square char- 
acter); Petermann-Vollers, Pextateuchus Sam., 1872, etc. 
(Targum text with apparatus criticus); Nutt, Fragoents of a 
Sam. Targum, 1874 (see also appendix to Brill of. evt.); Winer, 
De versionis Sam. indole, 1817; Kahle, Texthritische ... 
Bemerkungen, 1898 ; Kohn, Samaritanische Studien, 1868, and 
‘Zur Sprache... d. Sam.,’ pt. ii, (in 44. £ ad. Kunde d, 
Morgentandes, 5 4), 1876. 

iii. Arabic Version.—Hwiid, Specimen ined. vers. Arab. 
Sam,, 1780; Kue. Specimen. ,. exhibens Librum Geneseos ... 
1851 (Gen.-Lev.) 5 loch, Die Sam.-arab, Pent.-Uebers. Dt. 
#-x1, 1901. 

iv. Contmentaries.—Neubauer in Jour, As., 1873; Drabkin, 
Fragm. Comm... . Samt.-Arab,, 1875; Kohn, Zur Sprache 
+ +4, pt. is, v. Sup. (part of Margah’s Commentary on the Penta- 
teuch); Baneth, es Samaritaners Margah ... Abhandlung, 
1888 (part of the same); Munk, Des Sam. Margah Hrodh- 
dung . . +, 1890 (part of the same); Heidenheim, Dex Comm, 
Margah's . . ., 1896 (bks. i., ii, iv. of the same; to be used 
with caution); Emmerich, Das Si fone i, eg (part of 
the same); Hildesheimer, Des Sam. Margah Buch d. Wunder, 
1898 (with corrections of Heidenheim). 

v. Theological.—Ges. De Sam. bie ee 1822; Kirchheim, 
Introd. in ith. Tal, de Sam., 1851 (in Hebrew); Leitner, Die 
Sam, Legenden Mosis, trans, in Heidenheim's Vierteljahrs. 
schrift, 4184 23 Taglicht, Die Kuthder als Beobachter des 
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Gesetzes, 1888; Wreschner, Sam. Traditionen, 1888; Cohn, 
Die Zardath-Gesetze, 1899; Morgenstern, Die Verleumdungen 
... @, Juden gegen d. Sant, (Berlin, n-d.), 

vi, Liturgical.—Ges. Carmina Sam. (Anecdota Ortentalia, 
fasc. i.), 1824, re-edited by Kirchheim, of. c#t.; Heidenheim’s 
Vierteljahrsschrift, passim, and Die Sam. Liturgie, 1885, etc. 
(in both the text is often faulty; cp the criticisms of Geiger in 
ZDMG 16-22); Rappoport, La Liturgie Samt., 1900. 

vii. Fistervcal and General.—Juynboll, Commentariz in 
Aist, gentis Sam., 1846, and Chronicon Sam... . tb. Josue, 
1948; Petermann, Xersen, 1860; Vilmar, Adydfathi Annales 
Sa., 1865. Payne Smith, ‘The Sam. Chron. of Abu'l Fatah’ 
(with trans.) in Heidenheim’s Vierteljahrsschrift, 2304 7. and 
432 4% (incomplete), Neub. ‘Chronique Sam.’ 7% /ournal 
Asitatigue, 1869. The letters in Notices ef Extraits, vol. xii., 
1831 (collected by De Sacy). Hamaker, ‘Aanmerkingen over de 
Sam, en hunne briefwisseling' (exer. from Archief voor Kerk. 
Geschiedenis, 5). _Kautzsch, ‘ Ein Brief des Hohenpriesters . . . 
Jakub’ (in ZDP¥V 8). Almkvist, ‘Ein sam. Brief an Kénig 
Oscar’ (Skrifter utgifna af K. Humanistiska Vetenskapssam- 

ASundet i Upsala,i2). Knobel, Zur Geschichte d. Sam. (extract, 

1847); Barges, Les Sam. de Naplouse, 1855; Mills, Three 
Months’ Residence at Nablus, 1864; Appel, Questiones de 
rebus sam., 18745 Nutt, A Sketch of Sam. History, 1874 (an 
excellent general account). Freudenthal, //edlenistische Studien, 
i, ii., 1875; Brill, Zur Geschichte u, Literatur d. Sant., 18763 
iN ‘Etude sur le peuple Sam.’ (from the Reone Chrétienne, 
n.d.). 

vii, Linguistic: Castellus, Lexicon Heptaglotton, 1669 3 
Uhlemann, /astitutiones ting, Sant. 1837; Nicholls, 
Grammar of the Sam. language, n.d, [1858]. Néldeke, Veber 
einige Sanmt.-arvab. Schriften Gn GGN nos, 17 and 20), 1862; 
Petermann, ‘ Versuch einer hebr. Formenlehre,’ 1868 (Adhand- 
lungen f. d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes, 51), and Brevis ling. 
San, Gramm. (Porta Lingg. Or. 3), 1873 (containing a biblio- 
graphy of earlier works); Kohn, Sas. Studien, 1868, and Zur 
Sprache, etc., see above. 

ix. Catalogues of Manuscripts: for the Bodleian Library see 
in the Oriental Catalogue of Uri, with the corrections in pt. if. 
by Nicoll and Pusey, and in Neubauer’s Catalogue of the 
Hebvew MSS, 1886, For the British Museum, G. Margoliouth’s 
Descriptive List of the Hebrew and Sam. MSS, 1893 (the full 
catalogue is in progress) For Paris [Zotenberg’s] Catalogue 
des MSS Heb. et Sam. [Paris, 1866]. For St. Petersburg, 
Harkavy's Usisante samarityanskikh rukopisei, 1875 (vol. ii. 
pt. iL of the Catalog d. hebr. ut. sam. Handschriften, dealing 
with the Pentateuch MSS, text and targum. In Russian), 

ALE. C. 


SAMATUS {camaToc [BA}} 1 Esd. 934= Ezra 10 42 
SHALLUM, 12. 


SAMEIUS, RV Sameus (camasoc [A]) 1 Esd. 92x 
=Fzra 1021 SHEMAIAH, 18. 


BAMELLIUS {cameAAtoc [B]) x Esd. 216 RV= 
Ezra 48 SHIMSHAI. 

SAMGAR-NEBO (1323D with Ba., Gins., not 
(AND; camarwe [BR]. -rae@ [A], -A [Q]. -p [O™]), 
apparently a Babylonian name (Jer. 393). According 
to Schrader the words are Hebraised from Sumpir-naba, 
‘be gracious, Nebo’ (A“4 7), 416}; but Giesebrecht con- 
jectures a corruption of ap sw, far-mag, equivalent to 
3m 34, raé-mag, which implies virtual dittography. @ 
connects vaSouwith the following name (see SARSECHIM), 


The truth, however, probably is, that the editor had a corrupt 
text before him, and tried in vain to make Babylonian names 


out of the false readings. 133 might come from ai, Novas 
(vv); sano from paofo)l. Sarsecuim (g.v.) was therefore 
written twice over, and once it has taken the place of “tv (before 


13). Read therefore ‘and the prince of Nodab’ (one of the 
erahmeclite princes in the army of king Nebuchadrezzar, at 
leas ., if some other name—not Babylonian—does not underlie 
*}ebuchadrezzar’). See NERGAL-SHAREZER. T. KC, 


SAMI, RV Sabi (ca8ei [A]. om. B) 1 Esd. 528= 
Ezra 242 SHOBAL. 


SAMIS (comeeic [BA]) 1 Esd. 934 = Ezra 1038, 
SHIMEI, 16. 

SAMLAH (noni, in Gen. cakama [A], camara 
[D]. aAama, cadma [E]}. camAa [L]; in Ch. camaa 
{A; Bin v. 5x], caBaa [L]}; the fifth Edomite king, 
Gen. 3636 7 1 Ch.1477 See MASREKAH. The evi- 
dence offered by Prof. Sayce (#766. Lect. 54, n.) for 
a connection between Samlah and Semele is unsound 
{cp Tiele, TA. 7, 1890, p. 96}. Beyond reasonable 
doubt we should read Salmah {see SALMAH, and 
SoLomMon, § 1). Was this king of the Salmzean race? 

T. K.C. 
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SAMMUS {cammoyc [A] -oy [B]) x Esd. 943= 
Neh. 84, SHEMA. 


SAMOS (camoc, 1 Macc. 1523 Acts 2015). The 
third in size of the four large islands (Lesbos, Chios, 
Samos, and Cos) which lie off the 
1 eve western coast of Ain Minor, all appear- 
ry: ing in the narrative of Paul’s journeys. 
Samos Jies at the mouth of the bay of Ephesus, into 
which the Cayster flows, and so midway between 
Ephesus and Miletus by the sea route. It gained its 
name from the line of ‘lofty broken summits’ {so 
described by Tozer, /slands of the Aigean, 157 /.) 
running from E. to W. through the island ; for the 
name Samos means ‘height’ (Str. 346, cdsous éxddouv 
T& tyy. Cp td. 457, and see SAMOTHRACE). The 
highest point, Mt. Xeré¢ (anc. Kerketeus) is 4725 ft. 
high, a conspicuous feature from all the surrounding 
islands, Between the eastern extremity of the island 
{Cape Colonna, anc. Poseidium) and the long well- 
wooded ridge of Mycale on the mainland (Herod. 
1148) there is a narrow ‘marine pass’ about one mile 
in width ; this strait was the scene of the Greek victory 
over the Persian fleet and army in 479 B.c. (Herod. 
9x00 f-). 

The Samians at an early period were distinguished 
for their maritime enterprise (cp Paus. vi. 29); it was a 
Samian who first ventured through the pillars of 
Herakles into the western ocean { Herod. 4152 ; cp Thuc. 
113; Plin. HN757). Samian power and splendour 


reached their highest pitch under the so-called tyrant 


Polycrates (c. 533-522 B.C.} who made the island for a 
short time the mistress of the eastern AXgean, At this 
period Samos had extensive commercial relations with 
Egypt (Herod. 2178). She produced oil in abundance ; 
but her wine was not of the best quality (Str. 637). 
Her trade was largely in pottery {cp Plin. AN 3546, 
Samia in esculentis taudantur).1 Many Jews resided in 
the island (1 Macc, 1523); and they, and the Samians 
generally, enjoyed the liberality of Herod the Great, who 
with Agrippa was in the'island in 14 A.D. (Jos. du. 
xvi,22; B/i, 21 <1, ras els Auxtous } Zapulous Swpeds). 
In Paul's time Samos was a libera civitas (Plin. HN 
537; Dio Cass.54g9) in the Province of Asia by the 
favour of Augustus; Vespasian deprived it of this privi- 
lege (Suet. Vesp. 8). 
The island and its chief town bore the same name. 
The town (now 7iyant} lay on the SE. shore, whereas 
2 NT the modern capital, Vathy, is on the N. of 
referencé the island. The question of the meaning 
* of the word in the account of Paut’s voyage 
is difficult (cp the case of Chios, Acts 2025). In neither 
case apparently did the ship stopatthe town or its harbour 
itself, nor did Paul land. ‘The ship evidently stopped 
every evening. The reason lies in the wind, which in the 
£gean during the summer generaliy blows from the N., 
beginning at a very early hour in the morning ; in the 
late afternoon it dies away ; at sunset there is a dead 
calm, and thereafter a gentle S. wind arises and blows 
during the night’ (Ramsay, St Paul the Traveller, 
293). It stopped at a point opposite Chias (carqyry- 
caper Evrixpus Xlov, ‘came... over against,’ EV), 
t.e., probably in the strait between Chios the capital of 
the island, and Cape Argennum on the opposite main- 
land. Next morning they struck across to Samos 
making acourse either E. of S., to the western extremity 


; of that island, by the Great Boghaz (so Ramsay, /.c.), 


or more easterly across the Caystrian Bay to the eastern 
extremity of the island, so as to pass through the Zif/le 
Bogkaz or strait of Mycale. In either case, the failure 
of the breeze from the N. found them at Trogyllium 
(the reference to which should undoubtedly be retained 
from DHLP: see TROGYLL1UM), and there is no need 
to understand Samos to be the few, and not rather the 
island merely ; for the Greek word translated ‘arrived 


1 Cp Vulg. in Is.459, testa de Samiis terrae. 
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at’ (mapeBddouev, so AV; ‘touched at,’ RV) does not 
necessarily imply stoppage or landing at the harbour of 
Samos, Probably it was this erroneous idea that was 
largely responsible for the omission of the reference to 
Trogyllium ; for the distance between the town of Samos 
and the anchorage of ‘Trogyllium (5 m., according to 
Strabo 636) is too small to make a distinct stage of the 
voyage. It ought, however, to be noticed that pelvavres 
need not be restricted to spending the night at anchor, 
but might indicate a short stop occurring during the 
finai run between Samos and Miletus ; but the order of 
the words seems to be opposed to that interpretation. 
w. J. W. 

SAMOTHRACE RV, AV Samothracia (camo- 
@pakH, Acts}61r}, The two conspicuous features of 
the Thracian sea are Mt. Athos and the island of 
Samothrace. The island is described as a 'huge 
boulder planted in the sea,’ towering above Imbros 
and conspicuous from the Thracian and the Asiatic 
shore. 

Homer, who calls theisland the ‘Thracian Samos,’ describes the 
seat of Poseidon on its topmost peak overlooking ‘all Ida, with the 
city of Priam and the ships of the Achwans’ (//. 1312, byod én” 
dxpordrns xopudys Edyuov vAnécons Opnixins x.7.A. cp Verg. 

‘2. 7208, Thretciamgue Samum, gue nunc Samothracia 
Jertur ; Strabo, 331, frg. 50, éxaretro S¢ 4) Xapolpgen Sapos mpiv).1 

So excellent a sailing-mark, placed also at a convenient 
distance in the passage from the Asiatic to the Thracian 
and Macedonian shores was certain to arrest attention. 
The ship in which Paul sailed from Troas (Acts 16 rz) 
‘ran before the wind’ {ed@vdpou%cauev, ‘came with 
[RV ‘made'] a straight course') to the island, passing 
probably to the E. of Imbros, in order to avoid the 
Mythonaés reef which lies off the coast of Lemnos. 
Although the island possesses several good anchorages, 
it has no good harbour {vel tmportuosissima omnium, 
is its description by Plin. AN 423). ‘The safest 
landing-place is near the promontory Acroteri at the 
western end of the island, and there was probably the 
ancient anchorage Demetrion, in which Paul's vessel 
may have spent the night at anchor, The old capital 
{now Paleopoli) is on the northern side. The voyage 
to Macedonia thus occupied two days (v. 11}, whereas 
the reverse journey on a subsequent occasion took five 
days (Acts 206). 

In history Samothrace is chiefly famous as the main 
seat of the worship of the Cabiri and the religious 
mysteries connected therewith, The Cabiri were 
known to the Greeks as ‘the Great Gods,’ and were 
probably pre-Hellenic and in the main of Semitic 
origin. Their worship was of great celebrity and lasted 
to a very late time. Both Philip of Macedon and 
his wife Olympias were initiated into the Cabiri mysteries 
(Plut. 4/ex. 2), After Delos, Samothrace numbered 
more votaries than any other spot in the A®gean (see 
Herod. 251; Aristoph. Pax, 277; ‘Tac. dun. 254). 
The cult was in full vigour in Paul’s time. It was 
owing to its celebrity that Samothrace, which belonged to 
the Thracian kingdom, became a free state when Thrace 
was reduced to a province in 46 A.D. by Claudius (cp 
Tac, Hist. 111). 

Literature.—Conze, Hauser, and Niemann, Archdologische 
Untersuchungen auf Samothrake (Vienna, 1875 -);_Conze, 
Reise auf den Inseln des Thrakischen Meeres (1860). Popular 
account in Tozer, /slands of the Lgean, 310 f. wW.j. Ww. 


SAMPSAMES (camwpaku [A], camyame [SV], 
lampsaco [whence EV™- LAMPSACUS], samsame [Vg. ]) 
a locality mentioned first in a list of peoples and coun- 
tries in 1 Macc. 1523. According to Grimm, identical 
with Samsun, which is described by Abulfeda as lying 
on the Black Sea between Trebizond and Sinope. 


1 Samos=height: cp Strabo, 346, cdjovs exdAory ray. The 
word is of Semitic origin. The Samothracian coins are all 
subsequent to the time of Alexander. On an imperial coin of 
Hadtian occurs the remarkable inscription Zauiwy év @paxy. 
On some the fore-part of a ram, or a ram’s head, occurs, a 
symbol of the cult of lower-world divinities of a pre-Hellenic 
type, See Head, Hist. Numm. 226. 
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But some better known people or place is surely meant. 
The reading sanyaxy (cp Vet. Lat.) is almost certainly 
an intentional corruption arising from the difficulty 
felt in identifying Sampsame (so, rather than Samp- 
sames). 

SAMSON hen, Simin, t.e., ‘solar’; the MT 
pronunciation is not so old as that of @, camywn 

1. Story of [BAL]; cp Samiinu [Hitprecht]}. The 
sg famson, &teat enemy of the Philistines is reckoned 
as one of the judges of Israel in two 
editorial notes which belong to the chronological scheme 
of the book of Judges (1520 [see Budde’s note], 1631}; 
but this view is not that of the story of Samson itself. 
The story of Samson is a self-contained narrative by a 
single hand (Judg.132-163:a; see, however, § 3) and 
represents Samson not as a judge but as a popular hero 
of vast strength and sarcastic humour, who has indeed 
been consecrated from his birth as the deliverer of 
Israel, and is not unaware of his vocation, but still 
is inspired by no serious religious or patriotic purpose, 
and becomes the enemy of the Philistines only from 
personal motives of revenge, the one passion which is 
stronger in him than the love of women. In his life, 
and still more in his death, he inflicts great injury on 
the oppressors of Israel; but he is never the head of a 
national uprising against them, nor do the Israelites 
receive any real deliverance at his hands, The story of 
his exploits is plainly taken from the mouths of the 
people, and one is tempted to conjecture that originally 
his Nazirite vow was conceived simply as a vow of 
revenge, which is the meaning it would have in an Arab 
story. Our narrator, however, conceives Samson's life 
as a sort of prelude to the work of Saul (135), and brings 
out its religious and national significance in this respect 
in the opening scene (chap. 13}, which is closely parallel 
to the story of Gideon, and in the tragic close (chap. 16}; 
whilst yet the character of Samson, who generally is quite 
forgetful of his mission,.remains much as it had been 
shaped in rude popular tale in a circle which, like 
Samson himself, was but dimly conscious of the national 
and religious vocation of Israel. 

Though the name means ‘ solar,’! neither name nor 
story lends any solid support to Steinthal’s idea that 
the hero is nothing but a solar myth (cp Wellh. CH 
229 f. [and GASm. #G 222 f.; Wellhausen, whilst he 
rejects Steinthal’s myth theory, also denies Samson's 
historical character]}. He is a member of an un- 
doubtedly historical family of those Danites who had 
their standing camp near ZORAH, not far from the 
Philistine border, before they moved north and seized 
Laish (cp 1325 with 188 11 7}. The family of MANOAH 
(g.v.) had a hereditary sepulchre at Zorah, where Samson 
was said to lie (163:), and their name continued to be 
associated with Zorah even after the exile, when it 
appears that the MANAHETHITES of Zorah were reckoned 
as Calebites. The name had remained though the 
race changed (1 Ch. 252 54). The narrative of Samson's 
marriage and riddle is of peculiar interest as a record of 
manners ; specially noteworthy is the custom of the wife 
remaining with her parents after marriage (cp Gen. 224). 
See KInsHIP, § 8, and DAN, § 3. 

After all has been said, the probability of mythic 
elements remains. When we consider the great sus- 

., ceptibility of the Jews in later times for a 
ae folklore containing features of mythic 
elements. origin, it is intrinsically probable that the 

beliefs of the early Israelites were also affected by 
mythology. That this is so in the case of the Samson- 
story seems likely, if the present text is on the whole 
correct (cp § 4). If the hero’s name was really 
Samson, and if in the neighbourhood commonly con- 

1 It is worth noting that Samson's tribe or clan bears a name 
(an, i.¢.. judge) which belongs specially to the Assyrian sun- 
god, and that there is Egyptian evidence for the existence of a 

lace called Sam&an in the neighbourhood of the southem Dan. 
ee BETH-SHEMESH, I. 
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nected with Samson there was really a Canaanitish 
sanctuary called Beth-shemesh (but known perhaps, as 
Budde conjectures, in earlier times as Bit-Ninib; see 
HERES, MOUNT}, we may venture io infer the existence 
of a primitive solar myth. In short, we may in this 
case surmise that there may have been a solar hero 
analogous to Gilgame’,! who bore the name or title 
SamSan, which ultimately attached itself to some real 
or imagined champion of the Danites, or even of the 
people of Israel against Philistine oppression. Some 
of the exploits of the legendary Samson may also have 
affinities with nature myths; but nature myths had 
become no more than ‘fairy tales’ by the time they : 
supplied details to the plastic imagination of the people. | 

See Steinthal’s essay on Samson (1862), translated in Gold- : 
giher’s ‘febrew Mythology (by R. Martmeaa), 392-446, also j 
Goldziher's remarks, pp. 21,4, Stucken, Astralmythen, 14-6 | 
72-75 (1898), and references in Moore’s commentary, and cp 
Budde, Das Buch der Richter, 109, Yan Doorninck, 74.7, 
1894, Dp. 14-32, 1896, pp. 162-167. For mythic elements, see 
also Heres [Mount], hawnene CuTTINGs OF THE FLESH 
(§ 3), Harr (§ 2), and cp Bre, Fox, En-Haxkore, LEHI, 
SHAKUHEN. 

Robertson Smith's view that the Samson-story forms | 
a single narrative would perhaps have been modified by 

P him, had he been able to take his part 
3. A national . : P 
champion? current debates. It is very possible 
P that the narrative is of composite origin, 
and that in one of its forms it represented the hero as a 
national champion. It is true, Moore (/udzes, 313) 
contrasts the ‘solitary hero’ Samson who ‘in his own 
quarrel, single-handed, makes havoc among the Philis- 
tines’ with Ehud, Deborah and Barak, Gideon, and 
Jephthah, ‘ who, at the head of their tribesmen, ‘‘ turned 
to flight the armies of the aliens,”’ and delivered their 
countrymen.’ But according to Budde (&2chter, 92 
[1897]}, each of the two great sources or strata of early 
tradition had a national champion: the S. Israelitish 
source (J) Samson the Danite; the N. Israelitish source 
(E) Samuel the Ephraimite. Samuel in J (1 $.9 7) is 
only Yahwé's messenger to Saul; in the war of libera- 
tion he plays no part. In a similar case (Judg. 4; 
Jabin and Sisera) the redactor effected a fusion of 
kindred narratives; in the case of the two Samson 
stories he preserved the individuality of each. Budde 
also thinks that there were two forms of the Yahwistic 
story of Samson {J, and J,) which a redactor harmonised, 
See further, JupGEs [Book], and Van Doorninck, /c. ; 
also SHAMMAH, SHAMGAR (the legends of Samson 
present points of contact with the legends of these 
heroes). 

Whilst granting that the Samson-legends as we now have 

them seem to present ‘ motives’ derived from a solar myth, the 
present writer cannot any longer admit that 
4. New ere eee ao Wee lara in the original 
hypothesis. legend of the Danite deliverer. 

YP r. That, the scene of the legends has been 
shifted, and that as a consequence the zase of the hero has 
undergone modification, seems for several reasons highly 
probable. A close examination of the text may convince 
us that this has occurred in other stories in the Book of ! 
Judges; indeed warning is already given in Judg. 33, if the 
nations by which Israel was to be ‘proved’ are catalogued, 
according to a very probable restoration of the text, as ‘the five 
princes (read *J!I9) of the Zarephathites, and all the Keniz- 
zites, and the Migrites, and the Horites that dwell in the 
mountains of Jerahmeel unto the entrance of Maacath.’ The 
first heroic impulses, we are told in 1325, came to Samson ‘in 
Mahaneh-dan, between Zorah and Eshtaol.’ But the original 
text may have said, ‘between Missur and Eshtaol,’ while for 
MAHANEH-DAN (.v,), we should read ‘Manahath-dan’; see 
z Ch. 252-54, where the Chronicler, like modern critics, is 
puzzled at the combination of Manahath-dan both with Zorah 
and Eshtaol and (see Judg. 1811 £) with Kirjath-jearim; the 
present writer believes that Kirjath-jearim is simply a corruption 
of Kirjath-jerahmeel, and that all the places referred to lay near 
together in the Negeb. According to his theory the Negeb 
was always a ‘bone of contention’ between the Zarephathites 
(Philistines) or Jerahmeelites (Arammites or Amorites) and the 
Israelites. The Israelite champion known to us as Samson was 
known to the earliest narrator only as a Cushamite. There was 
in fact another place in the Negeb of even more importance 








1 See CainiTes, and cp Jastrow, XBA, 4713. 
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than either Missur or Eshtaol—viz., Cusham. Often its irue 
name is (through a faulty geographical theory) disguised as 
SHECHEM (¢.v., 2); but sometimes (e.¢., 1 S. 697.) as ‘ Beth. 
shemesh’ (from Beth-cusham!). A similar corruption or dis- 
tortion has occurred in the personal name Shimshai, which 
comes from ‘Cusham.'’ See, further, SurmsHat. 

2. To the question, Did the early legend of the Cushamite 
deliverer present mythic motives? we reply in the negative for 
two reasons. (a) ‘Lhe mythic ‘ motives’ discovered by Winckler 
in the legends of the other judges rest, according to our theory, 
upon a precarious textual basis; and (4), not only the name 
Samson but also the story of the foxes, and that of the jawbone, 
explained by Steinthal and Stucken as mythological, are, we 
suspect, really based on corruptions of the text of the written 
story which lay before the narrator.2 See Crit, Bid, 


w.R.S. (§ 1); T.K.C. (§§ 2-4). 


SAMUEL  (D810L', §§ 21, 30, camoyHA 
[BNAQRTL]}. I. A prophet, or rather seer, who 
attained distinction in the period of Israel's 
transition to regal government. Narratives 
respecting Samuel are contained in 1 8.11-1613 
1918-24251. He is also mentioned in Jer. 15x (not @4) 
Ps. 996 1 Ch. 1013 (@ not MT) 628 [13] 33 [8] 922 113 
2628 2929 2 Ch, 35 18. 

On the etymology, see SauL, §1; SHEMUVEL; SHeEM (NAMES 
witH). The two etymologies ‘asked of God’ (1 S. 120) and 
“lent to God’ (v. 28) come from the narrators and have only the 


value of popular etymologies. This is too clear for any trained 
biblical scholar to deny (see Dr. TBS 13,4). 
1 S.11-1613 has the appearance of forming a con- 
nected account of Samuel. A closer examination, how- 
2. Oldest °°" shows that this section contains very 
tra ditions inconsistent elements. The narratives have 
" been put together from different sources, 
two ofewhich (the parallel reports fused together in 1 S. 
4:6-71) make no mention of Samuel, and they have re- 
ceived their present form by a complicated process of 
redaction. The inconsistencies which they present are 
to be explained by the transformation which the tradi- 
tional picture of Samuel experienced in connection with 
the development of religious ideas in Israel and in the 
Jewish community. This transformation is no isolated 
phenomenon, In many another people a variation in 
the national and religious ideals has produced a cor- 
responding change in the picture of the old national 
heroes. Since life means continual change, the great 
men of a people can live on only through a constant 
modification of the forms which they wear in memory. 
The oldest notices of Samuel occur in the section 1 S. 
9 10x-16 131 ya 16-18 23 141-46 (see SAMUEL [Books], 
§ 3). Samuel is there represented as a seer (ax), who 
at the same time officiates as a priest on the édmdh 
{thigh place’) of a small country-town in the ‘land of 
Zuph' (95)—z.¢,, the district inhabited by the clan so 
called. [Cp PROPHET, § 5. ] 
The name of the town is not given, from which Budde (ZA TW” 
8 225) infers that it was certainly not Ramah, which is the name 
given in the later narratives. But what can have induced later 
writers to place Samuel’s dwelling in Ramah, unless this were 


the view of the older tradition? For we find other places (Gilgal, 
Mizpah, Bethel} mentioned as the scenes of his official activity. 


At any rate Samuel is a much respected seer, whose 
predictions are thoroughly trustworthy ; but his reputa- 
tion is only local, for Saul, who dwells at Gibeah in 
Benjamin, is unacquainted with him, and has his 
attention called to him for the first time by his servant. 
The story of the meeting of Samuel and Saul is well 
known. Saul was in quest of the lost she-asses of his 
father, and his servant wished him to fee the man of 
God to tell them where to go, Samuel on his side was 
already expecting the visitor. He knew by revelation that 
the destined ruler of Israel would be sent to him, and after 
announcing to Saul his high destiny, he specified three 


1, Name. 


1 Cp Shaalabbim or SHaacem (near ‘Zorah’) from Beth- 
Ishmaelim. 

2 InJndg. 154 DOpw ning we 75>) shouldbe DDRyN’? 571; 
the continuation is given in vw. ga, which should run pmx y 
TSepnv eral: ‘Cush’ and ‘ Jerahmeel’ are glosses, On ‘ Lehr," 
‘Ramath.lehi,” and ‘En-hakkore’ in 2. 9 19, see LEHI. 
Similar corruptions abound ; see, ¢.g., Sopom, § 6, n. (correction 
of Gen. 14 14). 
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striking experiences which he would have as he returned 
home. These were to be the sign of the truth of the 
announcement, Not long after, the first exploit of Saul 
marked him out to the people as their king (1 5S, 11). 
The narrative contains two mentions of Samuel; but the 
words ‘and after Samuel’ in v. 7 and the whole of vz. 
12-14 are later insertions, Saul and the people are the 
two parties in the great ceremony whereby Saul is made 
king ‘before Yahwé’ at Gilgal. 

The later strata in the Book of Samuel are dis- 
tinguished from this old tradition by the increased 

3. Later importance which they attribute to Samuel, 
traditions. ‘They represent him, ‘not as a seer of merely 

‘local reputation, but as an authority for the 

whole of Israel; and, so far as they have not a deutero- 
nomic colouring, they regard him as a prophet (x*22). 
We turn first to the two narratives in (a) 1 S. 11-28 
211-26 31-20 (transpose v. 20 and wv. 21; see &), and (4} 
chap. 15. The former describes the youth of Samuel, 
bringing him into connection with the old sanctuary at 
Shiloh. He was the son of the Ephraimite (or, more 
precisely, the Zuphite}! Elkanah and of his favourite 
wife Hannah, who had long been childless, and had 
vowed to give the son who might be born to her to 
Yahwé (1 S.1l1t).2, He grew up at Shiloh, where he 
acted as Eli’s minister, anfl became the true heir of 
Eli's spirit, the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, 
being worldly and degenerate. While still young he 
learned by revelation the impending fall of the house of 
Eli, and afterwards he became known as a prophet 
whose words came true, ‘from Dan even to Beersheba.’ 

The narratives in (6) regard Samuel as a prophet 
whose home was in Ramah. The command to ex- 
terminate the Amalekites was transmitted by him to 
Saul, who obeyed, but, in violation of the ban (Aérem ; 
see BAN}, spared the Amalekite king (see AGaG) and 
the best of the animals taken, A revelation then came 
to Samuel to the effect that Yahwé repented that he 
had made Saul king. The prophet announced this to 
the disobedient king at the Judzean Carmel, and then 
hewed Agag in pieces before Yahwé's altar (1 S. 15). 
The chapter presupposes the tradition in 1 8.9 101-16, 
since Samuel expressly refers {v. x; cp v. 1x7) to his 
having anointed Saul, The author must have lived in 
the time of the first literary prophets, or at any rate 
have shared their circle of ideas. Samuel confronts 
Saul very much as Isaiah confronts Abaz (Is. 7), and the 
saying in 1S.1522 f is entirely in the prophetic 
manner.? Much as we sympathise with this fine utter- 
ance, the following verses place Samuel in an extremely 
unpleasing light from our modern point of view, Vatke 
does not mince matters when he says (Die Religion des 
AT, 1835, p. 300), ‘Samuel appears here as a stern 
and obstinate zealot’; but his words are true. The 
passage in question is largely responsible for unfavour- 
able judgments on Samuel's character. . 

The deuteronomistic narratives (x S. 72-822 1017 27 
121-25) show a further tendency to glorify Samuel. 
A This hero of tradition now becomes 
4. Dt. Narratives. 11. ast of the Judges of all Israel in 
succession to Eli. Like Eli, he is also a priest of 
Yahweé, and it is he who brings the Israelites back to 
the worship of Israel's God. It is Samuel too who 
delivers Israel from the yoke of the Philistines, gaining 
a brilliant victory as the reward of a national repentance 
and reformation 4 (see EBEN-EZER, BETH-CAR).” In his 

14.11 should run thus, ‘There was a certain man of 
Ramathaim, 2 Zuphite of the ‘hill-country of Ephraim.’ See 
Dr. (78S 17), We., Klo., Ki., Bu. [but cp RaMATHAIM- 
ZOPHIM, ZuPHj. On the genealogy, cp ELKANAH, JEROHAM. 

2? That is, Samuel was to be a priest (not a Nazirite). 

3 [Cp Che., ‘A Study of 1S.1522 23,’ Biblical World, 
April 1894, pp. 281-290.] fa 

4 (Kittel 1s of opinion (7is?, 2 108) that, though 1 S. 7 in its 
present form is ‘decidedly unhistorical,’ there is an element of 
early tradition in it (similarly Budde). He therefore accepts the 
assembly at Mizpah under the presidency of Samuel issuing in a 
religious reform as historical. To Stade such a distinction 
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| old age he appoints his sons to be judges. 


| receives the admiring homage of the people. 
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Their gross 
misconduct is given as the reason why the chief men of 
Israel desire a king. It is, however, a foolish and 
wicked desire, and in obedience to a divine command 
Samuel warns the Israelites of the hardships to which 
the subjects of a king are liable. Their request, never- 
theless, is granted. At Mizpaha religious assembly of the 
people is held. The sacred Jot falls upon Saul, who 
Before 
transferring the reins of power to Saul’s hands, how- 
ever, Samuel makes a solemn ' apologia’ to the people, 
coupling this with a farewell charge. How the writer 
of chap. 12 harmonised his representations with 715, 
indeed whether he himself noticed the inconsistency 
(Josephus, Ant. vi.135, certainly did not) we have not 
the means of judging. 

Subsequently to the time when the historical books 
underwent the deuteronomistic redaction, three narra- 

tives arose as the result of reflection 
Pi beh itehol on the traditional narrative. Their 
" late origin is shown both by the 
nature of the contents and by their very loose connection 
with the surrounding narratives. (a) One is the story 
of the early anointing of David by Samuel in accordance 
with a divine command (1 S.16:1-13), which is incon- 
sistent with the traditional account in 28.24. To 
remove this contradiction, or at any rate to justify the 
statement in 25,24, the Chronicler assumes that the 
anointing at Hebron was in obedience to the word of 
Yahwe by Samuel (1Ch.113), (4) Another is the account 
of the very early rejection of Saul {x S. 1374-15@), inserted 
in the account of Saul’s war against the Philistines. 
This passage is merely an anticipation of chap. 15. 
(¢) A third is an anecdote in which Samuel appears, 
like an Elijah or an Elisha, as the head of the prophetic 
community in Ramah, with which David seeks refuge 
(zt S.1918-24). See Davi, § 1 (end). 

In one of those passages of the Book of Jeremiah which betray 
the hand of an editor(Jer.151; not @A)1 we find Samuel placed 
beside Moses as an intercessor for his people and a hero of prayer, 
The same view of him, which is clearly due to exegetical study 
of the Book of Samuel (see, ¢.g., 15.79 86 1218), is given in Ps. 
996 (post-exilic), The Chronicler even makes Samuel a member 
of the tribe of Levi because, accordiug to the Book of Samuel, 
he offers sacrifices; in 1 Ch, 6 22-28 [7-13] and 33-38 [18-23] he 
gives us two genealogies which trace Samuel’s descent hack to 
Kohath.2 Some very singular statements respecting Samuel 
‘the seer’ will be found in 1 Ch. 922 26 28, 

To assign an equal weight to all these documents is 
of course impossible. ‘The oldest are the most trust- 
6.8 ing a worthy, and wherever the later notices 

/ Sung UP- are inconsistent with the earlier and 
can be understood by that inevitable modification of 
traditional pictures of which we have spoken, they must 
be rejected. This at once compels us to set aside those 
narratives which represent Samuel as a leading prophet 
for all Israel, or as a zealous advocate of the exclusive 
worship of Yahwé, or as a judge and a deliverer of 
Israel from the Philistine yoke. They contradict the 
surest facts of the beginning of the regal period. Take 
the deuteronomistic narratives. The transformation of 
facts is here radical. The presuppositions are those 
of an age which had no kings, and regarded kingship as 
opposed to the will of God, and as the means by which 
Israel was turned away from its true mission, Its own 
ideals were once, it believed, those of Israel; but by 
desiring a king Israel fell to the low level of the other 
peoples, To this we may add that if these narra- 
tives were based on an old tradition, the rise of another 
tradition which made Samuel a seer of merely local 
celebrity would be inconceivable, whereas, granted the 





appears unsafe. See his GYJ1206, and cp his review of 
Budde's disposition of the text of Samuel in SBO7, Theol. ZZ, 
1890, col. =i 
See Stade, G/ 1647 end of note. 
3 See the proof in Bertheau, Céront22), 6077 
8 [On the suggestive but unhistorical apie of Samuel’s youth 
in t S. 1-3 see We. Prod. ET 270, and cp his CAS) 238 n.J 
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priority of the simpler story, the growth of the deuterono- 
mistic account is perfectly natural, 

Really trustworthy material for a picture of Samuel 
we nuust seek first of all in chaps. 9 101-16. The tragedy 
in the fate both of peoples and of individuals springs 
from uncomprehended circumstances and neglected 
opportunities. ‘he greatness of leading personalities 
consists in this—that they comprehend the national 
aspirations and turn to account favouring circumstances. 
Only thus can impending ruin be averted and the 
road to progress and prosperity be opened. Others 
besides Samuel may have conceived the idea that the 
deliverance of Israel from the Philistines was possible 
only for a king; but it is his inalienable merit to have 
found in Saul the man who appeared equal to the task, 
and to have awakened in him the consciousness of his 
divine mission. The people itself, too, comprehended 
the situation, and gave this a legal expression by a 
solemn choice of Saul at Gilgal (1 S. 111s). 

This view of the historical significance of Samuel is in 





perfect harmony with the statement that his course of | 


action was determined by Yahwe, who pointed out to 
him Saul as the future king of Israel. Ideas which 
burst upon a man suddenly and seem to have no links 
with his other thoughts belong to modern as well as 
ancient experience; to the ancients it was natural to 
regard them as given by inspiration, When Saul’s 


imposing form came before the seer, revealing doubtless ; 
already something of that impetuous energy which © 


marked Saul as king, the idea may have flashed through 
his mind that here was Israel's king. There is no 
reason to doubt that Samuel became accidentally ac- 
quainted with Saul, and then anointed him king over 
Israel (cp SAUL, § 1). 

On the other hand it is not.so certain whether the account of 
the details of the first meeting of Samuel and Saul in chap. 9 


10 x-x6 is based on an exact knowledge of facts. They spoke , 


together without witnesses, and upon Saul’s accession his grown- 
up son Jonathan was already his best support, It is therefore 
very improbable that at this important moment he was but like 
a superior servant who could be sent out to seek for runaway 
asses, and that such a person should find, not indeed the asses, 
but a kingdom. Surely this representation is but part of the 
literary vehicle of the tradition, 

Besides the kernel of chap. 9 101-16 we may regard 
as historical the central facts of chap. 151-23 32-35 [see 
SauL, § 3}. The expedition against Amalek would of 
course not be undertaken without an oracle, and Saul’s 
earlier relations to Samuel make it intelligible that the 
oracle would come from that seer. The violation of the 
ban corresponds to the egoistic character of the Israelites 
of that time, and the slaying of Agag before the altar 
is consistent with their religious usages. Nor need we 
doubt that Samuel himself hewed Agag in pieces. 
Probably enough, too, difficulties may have arisen 
between Samuel and Saul in consequence of the viola- 
tion of the ban [cp SAuL, § 3]. The influences of the 
later period when the narrative was written will be con- 
fined to the description of the attitude of Saul on his 
meeting Samuel, to the statement that Samuel on this 
cceasion made known to Saul his rejection by Yahwé, 
and to the fine prophetic saying ascribed to Samuel, 

According to 1 $. 283, Samuel! died and was buried at Ramah, 
to which 25x adds that his grave was in his own house, which 
corresponds to the early custom (cp 1 K. 234). This of itself 
shows that the late tradition which placed his dwelling-place 
and sepulchre at Neby Samwil is wrong. See Mizpan. 
Nothing is said of Samuel's age at the time of his death. The 
number 29 in 1 §.72 is obtained by artificial means. This is 
also true of the statements in Josephus (At. vi. 135149) and in 
the Midrash. They depend on exegetical inferences which, 
from the nature of the sources, are destitute of any sure 
foundation. BS. 
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Later additions (8 5). 


Name (§ 1). 
2S. 9-1 K. 2 (3 6). 


Literary history (8 2). 
Samuel, Saul: 1S. 1-15 ( 3). Summary (% 7) 
David: 1S. 16-25. 8 (8 4) Literature (§ 8). 


That the two books of Samuel, like the two books of 
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Kings, originally formed one book, is explained else- 
where (CANON, § 10). ‘The idea of dividing 
the respective books of Samuel and Kings 
comes from @&,! where, however, the divided books are 
recombined as the four Books of Kingdoms (SiSdo 
Baorrherav), It is true that the greater part of the Book 
of Samuel refers to the regal period, and that the 
gap between 2S. 24 and 1 K. 1 is less prominent in 
the @* arrangement {cp KiNGs, § 1). But the older 
Palestinian- Hebrew arrangement has the advantage 
of reflecting the fact that Samuel and Kings arose 
by editorial redaction out of two different older 
works, the limits of which were only effaced when two 
chapters which originally belonged to Samuel were 
attached to the Book of Kings (x K.1/.}. The Book 
of Samuel derives its name from the fact that it opens 
with the story of Samuel's birth {cp the names Genesis, 
Exodus, etc., which correspond to the Jewish custom of 
naming books with reference to their commencement}. 
In reality it describes the origin of the Israelitish 
kingdom, and the fortunes of Saul, Ishbaal, and David. 

A book, in the modern sense, Samuel can no more be 
said to be than any other of the historical writings of 


1. Name. 


2. Lite the OT. It is a compilation from older 
histore works which has passed through repeated 
TY: redactions, and the final redaction of all 


can have occurred only after the close of the Penta- 
teuch, in connection with the formation of the prophetic 
eanon. Like the Torah, however, and like the other 
books of the ‘former prophets,’ the Books of Samuel 
attained in essentials their present form as a result of 
the great ‘Deuteronomistic’ literary movement (see 
HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 7). In the book which 
immediately precedes Samuel this movement has left only 
too many traces of its influence. In Samuel, however, 
we are happily in a position to indicate a series of vivid 
and ancient narratives:which is only at certain points 
interrupted by later insertions and additions. We must 
infer from this that the deuteronomistic editor or editors 
found this connection already in existence; in other 
words, the basis of our Samuel was formed by a pre- 
deuteronomic redaction of older works. 

The insertions and additions, however, are to a great extent 
derived neither from the deuteronomistic nor from the final 
redaction. Not only do some relate to the time between both 
redactions, but in certain cases it seems possible that they may 
have been brought into their present connection before the 
deuteronomistic redaction occurred. The history, therefore, of 
the origin of the Books of Samuel, in spite of the great_pre- 
dominance of the ancient sources, is very complicated. It is, 
however, only what might have been expected, when we 
consider the manner in which the OT writings have come down 
to us; the processes of copying and of exegetical study were, in 
the case of Samuel, combined with redactional alteration of 
various kinds, and, more particularly, with additions of new 
materials and insertion of explanatory matter. 

The Books of Samuel fall into three main divisions. 
(1) The history of Samuel and of Saul down to the 
rejection of the latter, 1 S, 1-15 (§ 3); (2) the history 
of David during the reigns of Saul and Ishbaal, and his 
own reign at Hebron, 1S. 16-2 S. 8 (§ 4); (3) the 
history of David at Jerusalem, 2 S, 9-24 (§ 6). 

Part I. has for its nucleus two sections: (a) 1 S. 41- 
71, a fragment—the original beginning and end are now 
wanting—recounting the subjugation of 


ae ee Israel by the Philistines and the captivity 
18.1-15 ‘ of the ark of Yahwé; (4) 1S.91-107 


109-26 lli-rr14 f 132-7a 17 f. 23 141-46, 
which describes the anointing of Saul by Samuel, Saul’s 
victory over Ammon, his election as king, and his first 
encounters with the Philistines. 

The first-mentioned section (2)—a torso (for it intro- 
duces the reader abruptly into the midst of the Philistine 
wars, and does not complete the account of the fortunes 
of the sanctuary at Shiloh and of the ark)—gives 
the necessary premises for the section which follows, 


1 There is a trace of 1, 2 S. and 1, 2 K. having been each one 
book in @8 where the first words of 2S. and 2 K, are also made 
the last words of 1 S. and x K. 
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according to which the kingship is Yahwé’s way of inter- 
posing to save Israel from the Philistines, The two 
sections, however, are from different pens. The former 
is made up of two parallel accounts, one Yahwistic, the 
other Elohistic.4 But, first of all, to satisfy the reader's 
curiosity respecting the central figure of chap.9/, a 
description of Samuel's childhood has been inserted 
(11-28 211-26 31-21), which bears throughout the stamp 
of a later age than the two parallel narratives, but may 
quite well be pre-exilic. The substance of the narrative 
thus produced has undergone much drastic revision at 
the hands of the deuteronomist. 

A specimen of this is met with in x S, 227-3s—where an un- 
named man of God foretells the doom of Eli and his house and 
his supersession by a ‘ faithful priest’—7.¢,, collectively, Zadok 
and his house (cp: K.226 #, see ZApoK)., According to Kuenen, 
Yahwé's revelation to Samuel in the night (1 S. 311-14} was also 
worked over by ID; but it sufficiently meets the case if we regard 
812 as a redactional back-reference to 227 4 On the notice of 
418, added by the last deuteronomistic redactor, see below, § 7. 


The second narrative {4) has been much more pro- 
foundly modified by inserted deuteronomistic passages 
(1 S. 72-822 1017-27 121-25). In fact, the account of 
the rise of the monarchy contained in these sections 
directly contradicts the original story at every point. 
Samuel is [srael's last judge. Under his leadership 
repentant and converted Israel throws off the Philistine 
yoke (7}, and in order to be like other nations requests 
Samuel to give it a king. This Samuel does at the 
command of God (8}. At Mizpah the sacred lot falls 
on Saul {10r7:7}. Samuel then reproaches the people 
with ingratitude towards Yahwé (12). The links which 
connect this narrative with the older account are 1025-27 
llizf 

Critics are not agreed as to whether we have before us here 2 
narrative written with full knowledge of the older account in 9 
10 r-16 11, but with the deliberate intention of altering its sco 
(We., Kue.)—in which case the links just mentioned may be 
derived from the writer himself—or whether we bave an in- 
dependent source which has been brought into connection with 
the older narrative by means of these same links, which on this 
hypothesis must be attributed to the hand of a redactor (Co., 
Bu.). The first of these assumptions is in harmony with the 
known habits of deuteronomistic writers, and not less so is the 
wording of 820 1212, which plainly suggests that we have 
before us a deuteronomistic narrative, dependent on the older 
account. Cornill and Budde fail to perceive the character and 
age of these deuteronomistic pieces, holding them to be pre- 
denteronomic and assigning them to an Elohistic source. 


The old version of the story of Saul has, however, 
undergone other expansions, The oldest of these (it 
is perhaps pre-exilic) occurs in 15 1-23 32-35 (Saul’s war 
against the Amalekites and his rejection by Samuel). 
Verses 24-31, which describe Saul's self-abasement before 
Samuel, are a later embellishment to this narrative. To 
another late writer, however, it seemed that Saul’s re- 
jection did not occur early enough, and he has therefore 
in «S.188-15 carried back this occurrence, which is 
most awkwardly accounted for, to the beginning of 
Saul’s reign, preparing the way for it by means of 108. 
These additions are later than the deuteronomistic 
portions, for they regard Samuel as an authority 
superior to Saul. A later interpolation also is 1319-21, 
with its incredible statement that the smith’s craft was 
suppressed by the Philistine overlords throughout the 
land of Israel. The Song of Hannah (1 S. 21-10} was 
interpolated at a still later period,? and probably owed 
“ts introduction here to a mistaken interpretation of the 
figure (v. 5) of the barren woman. It is a post-exilic 
psalm, which gives expression to the belief of the Jewish 
Church in the compensating Messianic judgment of 
Yahwe. 

In Part II. (1 S.161-2 S828) the pre-exilic sources 


I CpSt. G71) 1 202 6; Mez, Die Bibel des Jos., 62 LF. (1895). 

2 [So Cheyne, O7's. 57, who points out that the fortunes of 
Sarah and Hannah were regarded as types of those of Israel. 
Budde, however, finds in 21-10 the thanksgiving-song of a 
Sisson king, which must therefore be pre-exilic (RZ Sa. 
197. 
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are present in almost a larger proportion. The passage * 
.,, contained in 1S. 1614-23 is old. Saul 
1 z : ewe is seized with melancholy; David is 
, *“ brought to the court to cheer him with 
his harp. The narrative is brought by 1452 into con- 
nection with that of Saul’s election and his struggles with 
the Philistines. The continuation of 1 S. 1623 is to be 
sought, not in 171° (WRS O7/C 433)—for what is 
there related is irreconcilable with 1618—Dbut in 
186-82 {Saul’s jealousy of David’s growing popularity). 
Between these two sections is interpolated a narrative, 
compounded from two independent but both much later 
sources, describing David's victory over Goliath and his 
friendship with Jonathan (171-185). Chaps. 17-18 
rank among the most interesting of all the sections 
in the Book of Samuel, for here we have alongside of 
MT a shorter text in @§® where 17 12-31 4150 (in wv 51, 
‘and he drew it out of its sheath’) 55-185 84-11 126 17-19 
are wanting—a statement that is unaffected by the 
presence of 189 in B. The critics are not at one on the 
question whether it is the original that has come down 
to us in the Greek recension, or whether we have to 
do with an abridgment made in harmonistic interests.) 
The main argument that makes for the abridgment view 
is that 208 seems to take account of the bond of brother- 
hood between David and Jonathan spoken of in 183 
(Kuenen). But this, deubtless, was one of the constant 
themes of the older history, and we can all the more 
readily imagine 208 to have referred to some passage 
which has not come down to us, inasmuch as between 
1623 and 186 it is probable that a piece of ancient 
narrative has dropped out. But, further, the question 
as to the character of the text of @ does not quite 
dispose of the question as to its composition, inasmuch 
as abridgment with a view to obviating contradictions 
is an operation that might very well have been per- 
formed precisely upon the later portions in chap. 17 /. 
The view that the shorter recension (@B), 17 1-11 32-4042-49 51 
{in part) 52-54, constitutes a narrative, complete ia itself, which 
has been broken up in MT by fragments of a ee account 
(we. 12-31 41 50, [in part] 55-58), is supported by the fact that 
wv, 54 marks the conclusion of a natrative, and that v. 32 admits 
of being joined on to v. 11, whilst v, 12 is plainly the beginning 
ofanew story. The same phenomena show that v. 55-58 also, 
and 181-5, which form the immediate continuation of the frag- 
mentary narrative, proceed from another source than the main 
narrative. At the same time it must be allowed that the close 


of the fragmentary narrative was perhaps originally 182, and 
4, 3-5 an addition ; for z. 2 separates v. 1 from v. 3.” 


The connecting link by which the two parallel narra- 
tives are held together is constituted by 17 144-16. Of 
the two accounts, the main narrative relates the events 
in the form of a history of the kingdom, whilst the 
fragmentary narrative has the character of a biography. 
If we assume that v.36 has not been worked over, and 
that v. 47 is a later addition, both narratives can only be 
exilic, at the earliest (cp GOLIATH), 

The continuation of 188¢ is found in wv. x2-16. 
David is removed from the court with honour. His 
own popularity, and, with it, Saul’s fear, go on in- 
creasing. The story of Saul and his javelin in v. 84-11, 
viewed by itself, can very well have come from an old 
source; but it is here out of place. 

Verses 17-19 ate likewise foreign to the ancient source, as is 
shown by what comes after: Saul promises his daughter Merab 


to David, but does not keep his word. This story has grown 
out of the fragmentary narrative of MT contained in 17 x2-32 


4I 50 55, if indeed it does not actually form part of it. It can 
very well have come in after 18 2. 
Chap. 1816 has its continuation in 1820-30. Michal 


falls in love with David, who marries her in spite of 
Saul’s malignant plot against him. (Verse 21 is 
wanting in @5 and isa later addition). Weagain come 
upon old material in chap. 20—one of the accounts of 
the outbreak of enmity between Saul and David. 


1 On the one side (expansion) are Co., St., WRS; on the 
other (abridgment) We., Kue., Bu., and others (for references 
pore mama We, formerly held an opposite view (78S 
104 


2°For the proof see WRS O7/CQ, 433. 
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Jonathan helps David in ascertaining what Saul’s true 
disposition towards him is; vv. 4-17 and 40-42 are 
disturbing insertions of a later hand. As it now stands, 
this account is without its natural premises ; if it comes 
from the same source a5 1614-23 186-8@ 12-16 20-30, 
something has dropped out from between them. The 
continuation is given in 1S. 211-7 (David's flight to 
Nob), 221-46-23 (David's sojourn in Adullam, and 
Saul’s vengeance on the priests of Nob}, 231-14 (David 
takes refuge in Keilah, but in fear of Saul quits it for 
the wilderness}; 25 (David's life in the wilderness, and 
the Nabal-episode), 271-121 (David takes refuge with 
Achish and receives Ziklag), 281 f. 29 1-12 {David takes 
the field with the Philistines against Saul, but is mis- 
trusted and sent back), 801-3: (David finds Ziklag 
plundered and burnt by the Amalekites, but pursues 
them and recovers the spoil}, 311-13 (Saul and his sons 
fall in battle). 

In 25S. the same source is continued: 2 S. 21-32 
(David is made king of Judah at Hebron, Ishbaal king 
of Israel at Mahanaim; there is war between them), 
3166-39 {Abner's betrayal of Ishbaal; Joab’s vendetta 
on Abner), 42a 5-12 (Ishbaal’s assassination — where 
vv. sf, on the one hand, and v. 7 on the other, show 


that the section contains remnants of a second parallel | 


account of this occurrence), 51-3 17-25 (David becomes ; 
| Jashar’ {see JASHER, BOOK OF, § 2). 


king over alt Israel and is victorious over the Philistines), 
& (David's wars against external enemies ; his officers). 


Chap. 8, however, in its present.form has been much j 
* tion (cp David, § 13, col. 1035}. 


revised and corrected throughout (see DAVID), which 
opens our eyes to the fact that what comes after is 
derived from another source. If we have already 
found, in chap. 4, traces of an ancient parallel narrative, 
we are able to point out other elements also which 
interrupt the thread of the narrative. 2S. 114-411 f., 
is old; an Israelite warrior escaped from the battle 
brings David the news of Saul’s death. That the 
source here is not the same as before is shown by the 
joining in zw. ra, and by a comparison of v. 4 with 
1S. 312. Verses 5-10 13-16, according to which the 
messenger is a chance Amalekite who happened to be 
on the battlefield, are a later interpolation, of the 
nature of Midrash, based upon 2S. 420 not rightly 
understood. 25, 56-12 is also old, but from another 
source than the adjacent portion. David conquers 
Jebus and enters into relations with Hiram of Tyre; 
and in chap. 6 David brings the ark to Jerusalem. 
Both these passages perhaps come from the same 
source as that which we afterwards come upon again 
in chap. 9. 

Part II, has undergone excessive expansions. Prob- 

ably we ought to assign to a later date (1) both the 
5. Later parallel accounts of David's adventure 
additions in the wilderness of Ziph: (a) 1 S.2319- 
* 2423 [22], (4) chap. 26. The Ziphites 
betray David to Saul. He escapes Saul's pursuit, 
however, and spares him when chance has brought 
him into his power. Both passages are brought 
into connection with one another and with the 
subsequent interpolation, 2315-18, describing a visit of 
Jonathan to David, by means of 23194. The expres- 
sions ‘in the strongholds’ and ‘in the wilderness of 
Ziph" bring them into relation with the older section. 
(2) 284-25 {Saul’s visit to the witch of Endor). 

1 §.17 and the later portions of chap. 18 have already been 
considered. 191-16, one of the variants on the outbreak of 
enmity between Saul and David, takes account of these 
(see v. 5). Jonathan, we hear, attempts the part of mediator, 
but in vain. Then a victory of David's brings Saul's hatred to 
a crisis; he throws his javelin at his rival, who with Michal’s 
help succeeds in making his escape. Co. and Bu, mark v. 24 
as a later addition, but with doubtful justification; for this 


would involve the deletion of the whole of v. 7, which, however, 
is necessary for the connection. : 


The following are the sections in this part which are 
1, S, 278-12 was rejected by St. GV/() 252 (after Wellh., in 


Bleek, Hindi 220=CH 253) as a later addition. But in 
Gesch, 2} Stade withdrew this view. Cp Bu. 2%, Sa. 232. 
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of later origin : (1) 161-13 (Samuel, after the rejection 
of Saul, anoints the youthful David at Bethlehem as 
king). This was written specially for the place where it 
now occurs, for it stands in immediate connection with 
chap. 15 (cp v.10}, aims at correcting the narrative of 
1 S. 1614-23, and in v. 12 takes account of 17 42. It is 
probable that the parenthesis in v.19 {‘ which is with 
the sheep’) comes from the same hand. (2) 1918-24 
{David flees from the presence of Saul to the school of 
the prophets at Ramah}, This is a probably post- 
exilic development, in the nature of Midrash, from the 
proverbial saying ‘Is Saul also among the prophets ?' 
(3) Apart from the passage, already referred to, in 
1 §, 23x5-28, the old theme of the friendship of David 
and Jonathan occurs in another variant in x S, 20 40-42. 
(4) 2141-16 [zo-15] (David flees from Nob to Achish of 
Gath, and, to save his life, feigns madness). Kuenen 
conjectures this to have been intended to take the place 
of 1 S. 27, where David's real relations to Achish are 
set forth, (5) Particulars about David's family: (a) 
2 8. 32-5 (his children born in Hebron); (4) 2 S. 513-16 
(the wives he married in Jerusalem and the children born 
to him there}. Late interpolations in any case are also 
the following poems: (1} David's lament (2S, 1 17-27) over 
Saul and Jonathan, the genuineness of which is doubtful. 
It has come into its present position from the ‘ Book of 
(2) David's 
Jament over Abner (2 8. 333 4); 34 in particular, which 
is rendered superfluous by v. 326, betrays the interpola- 


25.7 is also an instance of deuteronomistic ex- 
pansion in Pt. II. : 

David desires to build a house for Yahwé, and is encouraged 
in his 5 fel ad by Nathan. Afterwards Nathan is commanded 
by Yahwé to prohibit David from doing so. David is not to 
build a house for Yahwé, but Yahwé for David—the stability of 
his dynasty being meant. Verse 13, which conflicts with v. 16 
and destreys this point (Wellh.) by making the prophecy of 
Nathan refer to the building of Solomon's temple, is a gloss. 

Chap. 7 is certainly a later addition, for it connects 
the accounts of David's building of a house (2S. 5 11 f.) 
and of the removal of the ark to the city of David 
(2 8.6: #), and is occasioned by these. It is rightly 
held by Wellhausen and Kuenen to be deuteronomistic ; 
cp the reference to the appointment of judges and the 
dark days of the period of the judges, also vz. x and xz 
with Dt. 129 1 K. 54[18] 8 56. 

It is impossible, however, to agree with Wellhausen in solding 
the passage to have been written while the kingdom of Judah stil 
subststed, perhaps under Josiah, or with Kuenen in holding it to 
be manifestly pre-exilic. ‘The promise of the perpetual kingship 
of the house of David had also, as Ps. 89 shows, a meaning for 
the Messianic faith of the post-exilic period, and v. ro betrays 
acquaintance with the exile. — 

It is no longer possible to determine how this 


deuteronamistic interpolation is related in point of age 
to the latest interpolations previously referred to, or how 
many of thes@ are of later date. So far as the poetical 
pieces and the Midrash narratives are concerned, it may 
be assumed with some degree of confidence that they 
did not find their way into the book until after the 
deuteronomistic interpolation had occurred. 
It is in Pt. III, that the greatest amount of old 
material has been preserved, and here also, accordingly, 
aa the impression of literary unity is 
6. ers 8. greatest. The narrative qa 9-20 is 
— continuous, exhibits the same peculiar- 
ities of style throughout, and must therefore be attri- 
buted to one and the same writer; it is but rarely that 
the original thread is interrupted by glosses and expan- 
sions. It describes Meribaal’s succession to the heritage 
of Saul (9), David’s Ammonite wars and his sin with 
Bathsheba (10-12}, the story of Amnon and Tamar 
(13), Absalom’s revenge and banishment, and the 
revolts of Absalom and Sheba {14-20}. To it also 
belongs 1 K.1£, containing Adonijah’s proclamaticn 
as king, the death of David and Adonijah’s downfall. 
The narrator, one of the best in the OT, apparently 
wishes to show how it was precisely that Solomon should 
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have come to be David's successor, He dwells by 


preference on the more intimate affairs of the court, and | 


depicts the different characters with admirable skill. 
Later insertions, however, are not altogether wanting. 
Among these are certainly the notes upon the dress of 
kings’ daughters (13182) and upon Absalom’s beauty 
(14257), and the reference to the Levites in 1524. 
This reference, which is post-exilic, needs no explana- 
tion; the other two notes owe their origin to the 
antiquarian interests of some reader, and are, at the 
earliest, exilic; cp 1426 (‘the [Babylonian] king’s 
weight’). The account of David's war against Hadar- 
ezer {Hadadezer) in 1015-r9¢ is also liable to suspicion 
(see Davin, § 8[4]}; and Schwally (74 7W 12153 F)} 
even regards the whole of 121-rsa, including the parable 
of Nathan, as an addition (see JEDIDIAH, NATHAN). 
Whether we accept the latter view or not, it is beyond 
doubt that 12748, the first clause of v. 9, and vw. 10-12 
were inserted at a later date. This is especially clear 
in the case of vv, ro-12, for these verses disagree with 
the tenor of the denunciation by which they are 
followed, and are a vaticinium ex eventu. 

This section also, as is shown by 1K.1f,, has 
undergone deuteronomistic revision. In 2§.14-20, 
indeed, it is impossible to establish traces of such 
redaction; but the gradual amplification of the old 
sources can here be demonstrated with exceptional 
clearness. The connection between 25.20 and 1 K.1 
is, in the first instance, broken by the interpolation of 
those old sections, 25. 211-14 (the vengeance of the 
Gibeonites on the house of Saul} and 25.24 (the 
numbering of the people, the pestilence, the establish- 
ment of the sanctuary on Ornan’s threshing floor}. 
Both are from the same pen and may have been intro- 
duced here even by a pre-deuteronomic editor. The 
connection thus constituted (2S. 9-20 211-14 24 1K. 
1/) is again broken up by the introduction of the 
anecdotes of the encounters of David and his worthies 
with the Philistines (2S. 2115-22}, and the list of these 
worthies (288-39). These portions were probably first 
introduced into the book after it had been deutero- 
nomistically edited. It is also advisable to assume 
this for 221-sr (a psalm expressive of the Messianic 
faith of the post-exilic community, here introduced as a 
song of David's), and for 281-7 {David's last words, 
which were not introduced here till after the narrative 
had been expanded by the addition of 21 15-22 23 8-39, 
and, in point of fact, themselves interrupt this addition). 

Thus four strata are observable in the narrative of 
Samuel as it now stands. At the foundation lies a 

series of pre-exilic narratives relating 

yrrrcere of to the origin of the kingship, and its 

* earlier history. It is possible that in 

its oldest form this series may have contained pieces 
which disappeared in later revisions. In particular 
there is some reason to conjecture that after 1S.7x 
there at one time stood an account of the downfall of 
the sanctuary at Shiloh. We have no means of deter- 
mining the date at which the narratives embodied in the 
succeeding record became incorporated with the pre- 
exilic part of the book. Equally in the dark are we as 
to whether the process of redaction involved in this led 
to excisions of old material. This was certainly the 
case when the deuteronomistic revision was made ; 
cp what has been said above on rS. 41-71. By means 
of this last revision Samuel was brought into line with 
the series of historical books which, in continuation of 
the Pentateuch, describe the history of Israel from the 
conquest of Canaan onwards. It is probable that more 
than one hand had a share in this deuteronomistic 
redaction. The deuteronomistic portions are partly 
edifying amplifications {1 S. 227-36 25.7}, partly con- 
texts and substituted passages intended to correct the 
course of the history {1S.78101%7 7% 12). At the same 
time the narrative was conformed to the chronological 
system of the deuteronomistic recension of the Book of 
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Judges. The traces of this process are to be found in 
4S. 4186 277 2S. 2waf. 547, and its connection with 
the work of the deuteronomist appears imrS.72. If 
GA (cp @") has preserved the more original form of the 
narrative in omitting 1S.13:x, this kind of work must 
have continued much later. Regarding the additions 
made to the text in the further course of its transmis- 
sion, we cannot always be sure whether they were 
inserted directly by some redactor or made their way in 
from the margin. Some of these have been already 
indicated. To the same class belong 15. 617 18a 99 
2413 [14] 80596 25.330 4263 Ll2:a@ and perhaps other 
passages, 

It has been already remarked that the exact date of 
these additions often eludes us. At the same time there 
is good ground for the belief that the poems (1S. 21-10 
2S.117-27 833 f. 22 231-7) and those additions which 
have the characteristics of Midrash were the latest 
passages to be inserted. Since 2S. 2118-22 is repeated 
in x Ch. 204% and 25S. 238-39, and 24 in 1 Ch. 1lio fi 
21, the Chronicler (about 300 B.C.) must have used our 
book in a form agreeing in all important points with 
the recension that has reached us in the Hebrew text 
(see CHRONICLES}. From the fact that Chronicles does 
not contain the psalm or the last words of David (2S. 
22 23 1-7) Budde concludes that these were not inserted 
into Samuel till after the Chronicler's time. That is no 
doubt possible ; but it is not to be proved by such an 
argumentum e silentio, We cannot argue from the 
presence of the psalm in 1 Ch. 168 % that the Chronicler 
would not have passed over a Davidic psalm found in 
his old source, for 1Ch.168/ is a later interpolation 
into the Book of Chronicles. That the Chronicler was 
acquainted with the present division into Samuel and 
Kings may be conjectured. Still, the fact that many 
passages occur with a better text in Chronicles shows 
that the text of Samuel was not yet in the Chronicler’s 
time quite identical with ours.) That the text found 
now in all Hebrew MSS has not arisen without con- 
siderable distortion of the manuscript tradition appears 
on comparing it with the text of @ ; and in many cases 
it is only when this is done that the Hebrew text becomes 
intelligible. ‘This undesigned distortion of the text is 
explained by the fact that the Books of Samuel were 
never used in the regular service of the synagogue, 

Thenius, Die Bucher Sam. erkidrt), 1864, 3) by Lohr, 
1898; Klostermann, Die Bacher Sam. u. Kon., 1887; Well- 

hausen, 78S, 1871; Driver, TBS, 1890; 
8. Literature, Budde, Heb. Text, crit. ed. with notes, 

SBOT, 1894; Ewald, GY 7) 2 576 #7 (1865); 
8} 322 # (1866); Kah. Lehod. der bibl, Gesch. AT ii.1122 GA 
(:884); Kittel in Kau. AS, Betlagen, oy; ; H. P. Smith, Sav. 
(1899); Budde, AAC (1902); Nowack, 47K’ (1902).2_ On analysis 
of text, also Wellhausen in Bleek,(4) 206 7 (1878), and CH, 
1899, 235. ; Stade, G7) 1 197 %, review of Budde's critical 
edition in 7SZ, 1895; Cornill, * Ein elohistischer Bericht iib. d. 
Entstehung des Israelit. Kénigthums’ in ZA W, 1885, pp. 112 7, 
continued in Kénigsberger Studien, 1 (1888) 25 7, ZATW 
1096 f, Lind. (1892) 105 3 Budde, Rz. Sa. 167 J (1890); 
Kittel, review of Budde in 7%. Stud. u. Krit., 1892, pp. 442-3 
Hist, 222 f.; Driver, /ntrod.(8); Kautzsch, Outline of the Hist. 
of the Lit. of the OT (1898); S. A. Cook in A/SL, 1900, pp. 
145-177- For the ¢exé see Klost. and Bu. (above); Néldeke, 





1 That it was worked at even after his time is shown by 2S. 
106, where the Chronicler did not read v8 abe after N3YD 
as the MT of 25. does. 

2 (H. P. Smith divides most of the contents of Samuel between 
two main sources, each of which gives an account of Saul and 
David, one of them including 25. 9-20 (the court history of 
David, relating the story of Uriah, Bathsheba, Amnon, Tamar, 
and Absalom). There are also two accounts of the denunciation 
of Eli; the appointment and rejection of Saal; the coming of 
David to Sau!’s court, the negotiations for his marriage, his 
flight, his generosity to Saul, hts flight to Achish, and the death 
of Saul. This constant duplication of incidents is the chief 

round for holding the existence of the second source, which is 
fess primitive than the other, and presents ‘ indications of a cam- 
paratively late date—perhaps in or after the exile.’ But it 
should be noticed that, according to H. P. Smith, these two 
sources are themselves of composite origin. The date suggested 
for the second main source involves the transference of much 
material usually regarded as pre-deuteronomic to the period of 
the deuteronomistic writers. ] 
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ZWT (1873), 117; A. Mez, Die Bib. des Jos., 1895; Méritan, 
La version grecque des livres de Sam., préctdée d'une introd. 
sur la eritigue textuelle (1898, not important); N. Peters, 
Beitr. zur Text-. Literaturkritik sowie zur Erklirung der 
BB. Samuel (1899). B.S. 


SANAAS (canaac [A]), t Esd. 523 RV=Ezra 235, 
SENAAH. 


SANABASSAR (canaBaccapw [A*]), 1 Esd. 212, 
SANARASSARUS, 78. 618 20 (caNaBaccapoc [A; and B 
in vw. 20}). See SHESHBAZZAR. 


SANASIB (canaBeic [B], anacetB [A]), 2 priestly 
name, 1 Esd.524, wanting in || Ezra236 Neh. 739. 
Possibly a corrupt repetition of Senaah in the preceding 
verse. 


SANBALLAT (0$29D—i.c., San*bhallat = Sin- 
uballit{anni], ‘Sin [the moon-god] caused [me] to live’ ; 
. cp Nab@-[{u]ballitanni; canaBadAat 
Tae BRA], anas. [twice B, once R], caAaB. 
* [once 8], canaBadat [L, twice &]), one 
of the chief opponents of Nehemiah (Neh. 210 61 /.}. 
He is calied a ‘ Horonite’ (Neh, 2:0)—~i.¢., according 
to most scholars, a native of Beth-horon or Horon (see 
BETH-HORON, § 4, and cp ISRAEL, § 55); Winckler 
(AOF 2228 7) pleads very earnestly for the view that 
Sanballat was a Moabite of Horonaim, This view, how- 
ever, is out of the question if Guthe has rightly emended 
the text of Neh. 42 (334), ‘And he said in the presence 
of his brethren (= fellow Samaritans), ‘‘ Is this (nig) the 
might of Samaria that these Jews are building their 


city ?""’ (following G®*4, cp G*). It is also generally 
held that Sanballat’s daughter would not have been 
taken to wife by a grandson of the Jewish high priest 
(Neh. 1328), if he had not been, at any rate, of a N. 
Israelitish stock. Josephus, certainly, calls him a 


Cuthzean (cp 2 K. 1724), and states that he was sent by ° 


the last Darius as governor to Samaria, and that he 
married his daughter Nicaso to Manasseh, brother of 
Jaddua the high priest { Av. xi. 72). 

If the geography of MT is correct these arguments are very 
strong. If, however, as can be made probable with regard to 

many other narratives, the received text has 
2. New theory. been produced by editorial manipulation, 
and if the opponents of the Jews come from 

the N. Arabian region where (on the present writer's theory) the 
Jews had languished in captivity, the question of Sanballat’s 
ethnic connection (and, indeed, that of his name as well) passes 
into a new phase, 3797 will then naturally be read Harani, ‘the 
Haranite' (there being, according to the theory in question, a 
southern as well as a northern Haran). Certainly the passage 
quoted above in Guthe’s text may be more plausibly read thus, 
‘ And he said before the Jerahmeelites in Shimron, What do the 
Jews?’l Now, too, there is considerable reason for questioning 
the name ‘Sanballat.’ Very possibly it is the coinage of the 
tedactor ; the original name may have been Nebaiothi (man of 
Nesasotx). Corresponding emendations of the names of San- 
ballat’s companions must also be made. For ‘Sanballat the 
Horonite, Tobiah the Ammonite, Geshem (or Gashmu) the 
Arabian,” we should possibly read, ‘The Nebaiothite, tle 
Haranite, the Tubalite, the Jerahmeelite, the Cushamite, the 
Arabian.” The true opponents of the Jews were not merely 
individuals but masses of men representing the N. Arabian 
borderland—z.¢., the story of Nehemiah has very possibly been 
rewritten on the basis of a very imperfect text. Josephus’s 
phrase, ‘a Cuthzwan as to race’ (Axt. xi.7 2) is not so far wron: 
as it may seem, for ‘Cuth’ in 2 K. 17 30 is doubtless an editoria. 
manipulation of ‘Cush’ (7.¢., the N. Arabian Cush), See 
Tostan, and cp SHESHBAZZAR. 

On the chronological questions involved in the earlier 


theories, see CANON, § 25; ISRAEL, § 65, and SAMARI- 


TANS. T. KC. 
SANCTIFICATION (ariacmoc). See Sant. 
SANCTUARY. See, generally, TEMPLE. The 

words are :— 


I wp, kédes, usually rendered ‘ holy place’; used (a) of the 


tabernacle or temple generally; (4) of the ‘holy place’ in the 
technica] sense ; (c) of the ‘holy of holies’ (Lev.162 £ etc.). 
@ has ro dyov (cp Heb. 925 1311, r& aya). 





1 bm pn and odors ust come from oroxpny VJerah- 
meelites). pipe is the Shimron mentioned in Amos (see Pro- 
PHET, § 8). 
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2. WApD, mikdas, often; in Am.713, AV ‘chapel’; see 
BETHEL, § 3, with n. 2. 

3. aylagna, 1 Macc. 137 345 etc.—i.¢., the veds or vads. 

4. vews, 2Macc.62 916 1035 1823 1433, AV ‘temple,”, RV 
‘sanctuary’ throughout. 

gs and 6. vass in Mt. 2835 275, and olxos in Ik. 1151, where 
AV has ‘temple,’ but RV ‘sanctuary.” The Holy, and the 
Holy of Holies are meant, the ‘house of God’ (Mt. 124). ‘How 
vividly does it set forth the despair and defiance of Judas 
that he presses even into the vads itself’ (Trench, V7 
Synonyms, t4}! But, as B. Weiss points out, the form of the 
narrative is suggested by Zech. 1113, ‘in the house of Yahwé.* 

SANDALS. 1. 23, d'a/, Cant.71 [2], RV, and 

2, gavidAca, Mk. 69 Acts128, See Suvks. 


SANDAL WOOD (0°38), 1K.101 RV™, EV 
ALMUG. 

SAND FLY (D°33), Ex. 816 RV™&, EV Lice. 

SAND-LIZARD (Lev. 1130 RV). See Lizarb, s. 


SANHEDRIN (}'703D). See GOVERNMENT, § 31, 
and SYNEDRIUM., 

SANSANNAH (3010; ceOennak [B], can- 
CAaNNA [A], cCeeNNak [L]), a remote city of Judah 
(Josh. 15 31+), corresponding to HAZAR-SUSAH in Josh. 
195. The name seems to mean ‘palm-branch’; but 
there are parallels enough for the view that it is really a 
corruption of srynw = ors (Cusham), cp Hazar-susah= 
Hazar-cusham, another name of the same place, and 
see MARCABOTH. T.K.C. 


SAPH (4D), 2S. 2118; in 1 Ch. 204 Sippal. 
BAPHAT (cadar [A]}. 1. 1 Esd. 59=Ezra2y, 


SHEPHATIAN, 7. 
2. 1Esd.5 34 RV, AV Sapat, 1. 


SAPHATIAS (codortioy [B]), 1 Esd.834= Ezra 
88, SHEPHATIAH, 7. 

SAPHETH (cadye: [A]}), 1 Esd. 533 AV=Ezra257, 
SHEPHATIAH [g.v., 8]. ‘ 

SAPHIR, or, rather, as RV, SHAPHIR (RV VEY, 
‘ glittering, beautiful’; KaAwc [BAQ]}), a place men- 
tioned in Micah's elegy on towns of Judah (Mic. 112). 
Generally identified with Shamir or Shaphir in the 
mountains of Judah (Josh. 1548}. See SHAMIR. 

Eusebius, however, places cagep between Eleuthero- 
polis and Ascalon (OS 29337 15127}; he says that it is in 
the mountain district, but this is because he supposes it to 
be the cagerp (cp 4") of Josh. 1548, which is reckoned 
among the cities of the mountains. The gagep of 
Eusebius may possibly be one of the three villages 
called Sawafir in the Philistine plain, SE. of Ashdod. 
But it is not likely {Gath being—see Crit. Bib.—very 
probably a misreading in Mic. 110} that Micah troubled 
himself about Philistine cities. There were doubtless 
several places called Shaphir ; es-Safirlyeh, near Bét 
Dejan (BETH-PAGON), may be one of them. The latter 
place is too far from Mareshah to be meant ; but there is 
one spot which has a good claim to be called Shaphir, 
‘ the glittering,’ and may be the place meant by Micah, 
even if it be also the Mizpeh (nsyp7) of Josh. 1538, and 


that is that tall white cliff which commands the entrance 
to the Wady es-Sant from the Philistine plain, known 
to the Crusaders as Blanche Garde, and to Arabic 
speakers of to-day as Tell es-Safiyeh, ‘the shining hill.’ 
See MIzPEH, 1. The prophet perhaps foresees that the 
‘ brilliance" (papi) of the far-shining fortress will ' pass 
into captivity’ (ays nay). At the same time, another 
view (see below} is more probable, if the criticism 
summed up in Micaw (Book), §§ 36, PROPHET, § 38, 
be in the main correct. 


On the text see Che. /OR, July 1898, and Crit. Bid, Nowack 
admits that what MT gives must be incorrect. On the soot 
ape’, ‘to glitter’ see G. Hoffm, ZA TW 268 (1882). Ss 

It wilt be noticed that both Mizpeh in Joshua and Shaphir in 
Micah stand near Zenan or Zaanan and Lachish, It is not im- 
probable, however, that the lists in Josh, 1533 7 (in part?) and 
also the elegy Mic. 110 _% referred originally to the Negeb. 
This affects the situation of Shaphir. See ZAANAN. 

T. KC, 
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SAPHUTHI (capyoi [A]), 1 Esd. 533 RV=Ezra 
257, SHEPHATIAH, 8. 

SAPPHIRA (cameipu =Syr. Jappird, ‘beautiful,’ 
cp the frequent male name W5¥ and the Sin. DY 
{Dalm. 130, n. 1}, Acts51, the wife of ANANIAS, g.v. 
(10). 

SAPPHIRE (180; catdeipoc [BAL}?}, men- 
tioned as a much-prized stone in Ex. 2410 2818 3921 
Job 28616 Cant.514 Lam.47 Is.5411 Ezek.126 101 
2813 Tobit1316; to which we can now add, from the 
self-evidently correct Hebrew text, Ecclus. 4319 [of the 


hoar-frost], ‘he makes it to bloom with flowers like. 


sapphire,’ and in NT Rev.21l19, where RV™ has 
‘lapis lazuli". The marg. rendering just cited is 
correct; wherever ‘sapphire’ occurs in the above 
passages we should mentally interpret ‘lapis lazuli,’ 
That lapis lazuli was the sapphire of the ancients is 
plain from Theophrastus (p. 692) and Pliny (HV 
3738 f.). Theophrastus states that it is dowep xpucé- 
macros (as it were sprinkled with gold dust), and 
Pliny says, Inest ei (cyano) aliquando et aureus puivis 
qualis in sapphiris, in iis enim aurum punctis conlucet 
(cp xxxiii, 31 aurum in sapphiro scintillat). Such a 
‘description would be quite inappropriate to any variety 
of the modern sapphire, but applies very well to the 
lapis lazuli, which frequently contains disseminated 
particles of iron pyrites, easily mistaken by their colour 
and lustre for particies of gold. 

Lapis lazuli was so much prized by the Assyrians, 
Babylonians, and Egyptians (see Lapis Lazuti) that 
we should expect to find it sometimes, or even often, 
referred to in the old Hebrew writings. We must, 
however, omit from the list of occurrences Job286 (see 
below), Cant. 514,2 and Lam.47. The identification of 
sappir with this stone throws light on the description of 
the appearance of the Most High in Ex, 2410 (J) and 
Ezek. 126, According to J, where the divine form 
stood, it was ‘as the very heaven for clearness, like a 
paved work of sapphire stone’ (see PAVEMENT); 
according to Ezekiel, the base of the throne of God 
was something like a firmament (see 6), above which 
was 4 Sapphire-coloured pavement (see Toy, ‘ Ezekiel,’ 
SBOT), In fact, the ‘gold dust’ on the deep blue 
of the lapis lazuli made this stone a most appropriate 
symbol of ‘this brave o'er-hanging firmament, this 
majestical roof fretted with golden fire.’ 

This, however, is merely a plausible interpretation ; the text 
does not expressly refer to the star-like, gold-like particles 
which add lustre to the deep blue of the lapis lazuli. It has 
been thought by some (Hitz., Bu., Du.) that such a reference is 
to be found in a section where, if anywhere, we should certainly 
ha ae to find it, viz, in Job 28, This is how Duhm renders 
Vv. 6,— 

His stones are the place of the sapphire, 

Which has grains of dust of gold. 
If this is right, we need not have hesitated elsewhere (see 
Opuir) to connect ‘Ophir’ with Ass, ¢fru=Heb. 1py. But the 
truth is that spy properly means, not dust, but a lump of earth ; 
mhpy is not the word which a Hebrew poet would have chosen 
for the ‘aureus pulvis' of which Pliny speaks. The passage 
needs very careful treatment. 1°50, ‘sapphire,’ should be "D2, 
‘silver.’ See Gop, § 1, col. 1750, foot. 

The name by which our modern sapphire was known 
to the ancients is déxvOos or Ayacinthus, the stone 
which forms the eleventh foundation of the wall of the 
New Jerusalem (Rev. 2120). See JACINTH. The 
colourless sapphire may perhaps be intended by the 
hakmal (halmis ?) or tarf7¥. See TARSHISH (STONE 
oF), STONES (PRECIOUS), §§ 4c, (2), 11. T.K.C. 

SARA, RV SArau. 1. On Heb. 1111 see SARAH, 
81, end, 


1 VED in Tg. is KINDY, | See Pott in ZK.M 4275. 

2 In Cant. 514 an intolerable hyperbole is removed by read- 
ing D'738, ‘red coral’; in Lam.47, we should read, ‘Their 
skin glitters like coral, (even) the tnight colour of their flesh’ 
(W788 for "2D; cp Lamenrations, § 5). 
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2. Zappa [BRA], the daughter of Raguel and the heroine of 
the book of Toni {g.z.] (Fob. 374). Seven of her bridegrooms 
were killed by the evil spirit Asmopevs [g.v.], and she finally 
became the wife of Tobit. 

SARABIAS (capaBiac [BA’]), 1 Esd. 948, in Ezra 
818 SHEREBIAH. 


SARAH (7, § 44; Cappa: sava), and SARA 


(7s capas sarai), wife of Abraham. 


There is but one reference to Sarah in the OT outside 
the Pentateuch, viz. in Is.512, which is hardly of 
re earlier date than the age of Ezra. 
1, Traditions. (There is a play on ibanrm ‘stones’ 
and édnim ‘sons’; cp Mt.39) The three most 
conspicuous features of her story are: (1) her twofold 
relation to Abraham as his wife and his sister (1212 /. 
[J], 2012 [E)}, on which see § 2; {2) her long barren- 
ness (1130, 161 f-), a feature paralleled in the story of 
Rebekah and of Rachel, of Samson’s mother and of 
Samuel's, and, in Babylonian legend, of the wife of the 
hero Etana (cp ETHAN); and (3) her extraordinary 
beauty, which is mentioned to account for the danger from 
which the destined mother of Isaac so narrowly escaped 
(1210 #% 20). The change of her name from Sarai to 
Sarah is related (by P), together with that of Abram to 
Abraham, in connection with the announcement of the 
birth of Isaac (1715 77). The Priestly Writer avoids 
attributing unbelief to so favoured a woman; but the 
Yahwist, with perfect simplicity and with true insight 
into the heart of woman, reports that Sarah ‘laughed 
within herself’ (1812 7 ; ep IsAAc). According to P, 
she died at Hebron (232), an event which led to the 
purchase by Abraham of the cave of Machpelah (cp 
23, 2510, 493x). According to J, if 2467 is correct, 
Isaac brought his bride Rebekah ‘into his mother 
Sarah's tent,’ and ‘was comforted after his mother's 
death." But the text is plainly incorrect, and must 
originally have run thus, ‘And Isaac brought her into 
the tent. . . and Isaac was comforted after his father's 
death.‘} 

Reference is made to Sarah in Heb. 1111, in x Pet. 86 (cp 
Gen, 18 2), and in Ga). 421-31, where she becomes a type of the 
heavenly Jerusalem (cp HaGar, § 3), just as in Is.5!2 Sarah 
appears as the mother of ghe true Israel. One could almost 
yenture to believe that the writer of the passage in Gal. used a 
book of extracts from the prophets, in which chap. 51 (with its 
pointed reference to Sarah) and chap. 54 (with its encouragin 
address to childless Zion, soon to become the antitype of Sarab) 
were brought into close proximity. 

Various opinions have been held as ta the meaning 
of Sarai, which, according to P (Gen. 1715}, was the 

as earlier name of Abraham's wife (see Di. 
ide of on Gen. Z¢.). It is plausible to hold 
egenc. that Sarai is an old form of Sarah? (- om 

as in Arabic; cp Néld. ZD.MG 40183 42484; Lag. 
Uebers. 92f:), and that Sarah means ‘princess,’ or 
rather (through Assyrian), ‘queen.’ W. R. Smith, 
however, thought that Sarah and Israel had the same 
origin (Xizshif, 30), and to those who question the 
mythological origin of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob this 
view will commend itself most. Since some conjecture 
must be offered, we may venture to suppose that just as 
Jacob's marriage with Leah symbolises the union of the 
Jacob clan and the Levi clan (see JACoB, § 3), so 
Abraham's marriage with Sarah expresses the union of 
a Jerahmeelite clan (gaiax for omax; see JERAHMEEL, 
§ 4 Ly]) with a clan calling itself by the name which 
underlies Israel ; thus Sarah would correspond to Israel 
as LEAH [¢.v.] probably corresponds to Levi, The 
explanation of ‘Sarah’ as ‘ princess’ or (Ass.} ‘ queen,’ 
is usually thought to be paralleled by Milcah = Malcah, 
‘queen,’ and the mythological interpretation of ‘queen’ 
as ‘queen of heaven’ by Assyrian and Babylonian 
titles of goddesses, especially of the consort of Sin, 
the moon-god of Harran, wht is called Jurva¢u (Sumerian 


, 1 See We. CH 29f; Kautzsch-Socin, Genes?s, 53; Bacon, 
Gen. 150, 246. 
2 Jensen, 7A, 1896, p. 299. 
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nin-gal).1 ‘The present writer’s objection to this other- 
wise plausible view is that he regards ‘ Milcah’ in Gen. 
1129, ete., as certainly corrupt, and that (if we feel 
compelled to hold that there is only one Haran—viz. in 
the north} the correctness of ‘ Haran’ seems to him to be 
in the stories of the patriarchs also open to suspicion 
{see HARAN ii., MILCAH). 
opinion ? that the twofold relation of Abraham to Sarah 
as husband and brother is undoubtedly of mythological 
origin. Following Stucken, he regards the réle of 
Abraham as analogous to that of Tammuz-Adonis in 
relation to [Star (see the legend of the Descent of [5tar, 
and cp TAMMUz}; Sarah in fact is the Hebrew ISstar. 
Their father is Terah, or, more probably, Jerah, ‘the 
moon’; he comes from one centre of moon-worship, 
Uru, and dies in another, Haran (see TERAH). 
But the textual basis of this hypothesis is not less 
doubtful, or rather, being broader, even more doubtful 
than that of Jensen already mentioned. Baethgen, 
without criticising the text, is equally opposed to mytho- 
logical theories of this sort. He thinks (Betty. 157) 
that, as applied to the wife of Abraham, the name 
Sarah is simply an appellative. Both Abu-ramu and 
Sarai or Saraia# (Sa-ra-a-a) occur as names of individuals 
on Babylonian tablets. But, plausible as Baethgen's 
view may at first appear, it is not really probable. To 
hold that Abraham and Sarah are historical characters, 
is a perfectly unnecessary concession to apologetic 
arguments, which, if permitted to have consequences, 
would destroy historical criticism and carry us back to 
the unsympathetic attacks and the uncomprehending 
defences of the theologians and rationalists of the pre- 
critical period (cp ARRAHAM), We are therefore 
driven back to the theory first mentioned. The 
marriage of Abraham and Sarah symbolises a union 
of tribes. Sarah represents the Israel clan which joins 
a Jerahmeelite clan, whose centre is, according to our 
text, at Hebron, but, according to a corrected text, at 
REHOBOTH [¢.v.]. The variation of tradition as to 
Abraham's relation to Sarah is exactly parallel to the 
variation as to Nahor’s relation to Abraham in Gen. 
11 24 and 27. 

Von Gall’s attempt (4/tisrae?. Kultstdtten, 57 4) to combine 
two opposite theories, representing Sarai as the amen of 
Machpelah, and Sarah as the consort of the divinity Abram, 


implies that the arguments for the two theories are equally 
baianced, which is hardly the case. TK. CG 


SARAH (my, pausal form for my), Num, 26 46 
AV, RV SERAH. 
SARAIAS. 


SERAIAH, 7. 
2. (gapavov [AL}), t Esd. 8 1=Ezra7 x, SERAIAH, 7. 


SARAMEL (1 Macc. 1428}, RV ASARAMEL. 


SARAPH Ae, a kind of serpent; see SERPENT, 


§x[9]; cata[B], capad [AL]), a name in an obscure 
Judahite genealogy, 1 Ch. 422. 


SARCHEDONUS (cayepAonoc [BN], Aan [A]), 
Tob.lez EV, AV™s- ESAR-HADDON; see ACHIA- 
CHARUS, 1. 


SARDEUS, 1 Esd. 928=Ezral027, AZIZA. 


SARDINE STONE (capAioc), Rev.43 AV, RV 
SARDIUS. 


SARDIS {capAeic), Rev.l11 814, 


i. (capaioy [BAL]}, 1 Esd. 55= 


The oldest 


1 Jensen, ZA, 1896, p. Hence Winckler (Gi 2 72) 


299. | 
regards both Abraham and Sah as originally lunar deities. ; 
This is methodical; only the mythological interpretation seems . 


to the present writer to be in this case forbidden by the results 
of a careful examination of the text. 

2 Gf 223; cp Stucken, Astraldmythen, 111. ; 

8 Sa-ra-a is given as the name of a fewish woman on a 
Babylonian tablet (K. 1274), of the Sargonide period, translated 
by Johnston, Assy7ian Epistolary Literature, Baltimore, 1858, 
P. 274: 
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SARDIS 


form of the name in Greek is Zapdces (Ionic), accusat. Mdpdis; 
the Attic form is Zapéers; hence the Latin 
1. Geography Sardes or Sardis; the later Greek form is 


and history. Zdpéts as in Ptol. and on coins, ¢.g., Zdpdis 
"Agias Avdias EAAdéos pytpdmoArs (see Head, 
List. Numm, 553). . 


Sardis lay at the foot of Mt, Tmolus (mod. Boz-dagh), 
on a spur of which its citadel was placed (Herod. 1 &4). 
It was an old city, perhaps the last western outpost of 
that early non-Aryan empire (of the Hittites?) which 
extended to Carchemish on the Euphrates. The valley 
of the Hermus was the centre of a monarchy which for 
a long time owed allegiance perhaps to the Phrygian 
kingdom farther inland, when that arose through the 
incoming of the Aryan Phryges from Europe, according 
to Greek tradition (Herod. 773). The Cimmerian inva- 
sion which broke the Phrygian power (about 720 B.C.) 
enabled the Lydian kingdem on the Hermus to play an 
independent part under the dynasty of the Mermnadz, 
beginning with Gyges (see Lypia). Sardis was the 
capital of the Lydian kingdom.! Lying as it did on a 
strong hill about 4 m. 8. of the river Hermus, command- 
ing the fertile plain (Strabo, 626), and the commence- 
ment of the old Hittite route through northern Asia 
Minor (later the royal road of the Persian empire}, 
the city was marked out for a greatcareer. In addition 
to its other advantages, the gold-bearing stream of the 
Pactolus flowed through its agora past the temple of 
Cybele on its way to the Hermus, and was for long a 
source of revenue (Herod. 5 ror 193; Strabo, Zc.). Yet 
the Greek cities on the coast constituted an obstacle to its 
progress, and held the chief share of the wealth derived 
from the trade with inner Asia. Hence the first task 
of the monarchs of Sardis was the subjugation of these 
cities, and especially the utter destruction of Smyrna, 
the nearest and most formidable rival of their capital. 
Under Creesus (about 560 8. Cc.) Sardis was at the height 
of her prosperity. From her mint were issued rudely 
executed electrum? staters as early as the reign of 
Gyges— the first European coinage (Herod. 194; 
Xenoph, af. Jul. Poll. 983)--and later, in the time of 
Croesus, pure gold and silver coins bearing figures of the 
lion and the bull, symbolical perhaps of the worship of 
the sun and the moon (see Head, Ast. Numm. 545 /-). 

The trade of the city must have been largely concerned with 
the manufacture of woollen goods. The art of dyeing wool is 
said to have been invented at Sardis, and the city was the centre 
for the distribution of the woollen goods, the raw material of 
which was furnished by the vast flocks of Phrygia (Herod. 5 49). 
We have frequent allusion to the excellence of the dyed stuffs of 
oe Aristoph, Pax, 1174; Sappho, fg. 19, Bergk ; Athen. 


After its conquest by Cyrus, Sardis became the 
residence of the Persian satrap (Paus. iii. 95; cp Athol. 
Pai. 9423). During the three centuries following the 
death of Alexander the Great its history is obscure ; but 
under the Romans it became again important. It was 
the centre of a conventus juridicus, which embraced 
Philadelphia. Its position made ita natural knot in the 
Roman road-system ; from it a road ran NW. through 
Thyatira (36 R. m.) to Pergamos; another W. to 
Smyrna {54 R. m.); a third E. through Phrygia; a 
fourth SE. through Philadelphia (28 R. m.) to the im- 
portant towns of the Mzeander valley; a fifth SW. to 
Ephesus, crossing Mt. Tmolus and the valley of the 
Cayster (about 63 R. m.}.> We have in this fact the 
explanation of the position of Sardis as one of the Seven 
Churches of Asia. (Note that the order of names in 
Rey. follows the line of the Roman road, N. from 
Ephesus through Smyrna to Pergamos, where it turns 
and runs down S. along the great road going through 
Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia to Laodicea, taking the 
towns in their true geographical order, ) 


1 Sardis is an old Lydian word meaning ‘ year ' (Joh. Lyd. 39 
oe Hist. Geogr. af AM 121)) The modern name is 
art. 


2 Cp Soph. Antig. 1037, rad Sdpsewy HAcetpav. Cp Herod. 
1 


50. 
ere the Roman roads, see Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of AM 
1677. 
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In 17 a.v. Sardis suffered fearfully from the great earthquake 
that ravaged Asia Minor in that year (cp Axtho/. Pal. 9 423).1 
She received a subsidy from the emperor's privy purse, together 
with remission of taxation for a period of five years (Str. 627; 
Tac. Ann.247). By 26 a,p, the town is again in a flourishing 
condition (Str. 625, calls it a ‘great city’), and vies with Smyrna 
for the honour of erecting, as representative of the Asiatic cities, 
a temple to Tiberius (Tac, Anz. 455). 

As regards the reference to Sardis in the NT, there is 
little allusion to the special circumstances of the town. 
The thrice-repeated mention of garments may have 
been suggested by the staple industry. In uv 1 the 
words ‘ thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead’ 
throw a light upon the decay of spiritual life in Sardis 
about 100 A.D. {cp v, 2)—perhaps as a result of un- 
disturbed mercantile prosperity leading to luxury and 
apathy (v. 3). In 34 the phrase ' which have not defiled 
their garments,’ may well remind us of what we hear from 
other sources of the voluptuous habits of the Lydians 
(cp Herod.155 179; Esch. Pers. 41 ; Athen. 1257). 

Ww. J. W. 


SARDITE (17D), Nu. 2626 AV, RV SEREDITE. 


SARDIUS. 1. A precious stone 'ddem (DUS) occurs 
in P as one of the gems of the high-priestly breastplate 
{Ex. 2817 3910), whence, among others, it is assigned 
by an interpolator for the adornment of the king of 
Tyre (or Missur?}in Ezek. 2813+, The EV rendering 
‘sardius’ follows @ (cdpétov) ; Josephus also, in de- 
scribing the sacred breastplate, has cdpdiov in B/ v, 57, 
but in Anz, iii. 76, capdérvé, ‘sardonyx.’ RV™£ gives 
‘ruby,’ but with doubtful justification (see Rusy, Car- 
BUNCLE). odpéiov also occurs in Rev. 2120, and {so 
Ti. WH and RV} in Rev. 43. The Hebrew gem-name 
‘ddem is usually derived from ox, ‘to be red’; if so, 
the carnelian may be plausibly identified with the 'ddem 
of the OT. Probably the ancients meant this identifica- 
tion, though the sardius in modern parlance means the 
brown chalcedony, the red being our carnelian. The 
meaning of the word carnelian is obvious. The vivid- 
ness of the red, flesh-like hue ? determines the estimation 
in which it is held. In ancient times, as in our own 
day, this stone is more frequently engraved than any 
other. Pliny (47 377} speaks of the sardius of Babylon 
as of greater value than that of Sardis. The Hebrews 
would naturally obtain the carnelian from Arabia. In 
Yemen there is found a very fine dark-red kind, which 
is called e/-aéié (Niebuhr, Beschreib. 142). The Arabs 
wear it on the finger, on the arm above the elbow, and 
in front of the belt. Cp Stones (PRECIOUS), §§ 
4, 6{1), 7. 

This, as we have said, is the current identification. When, 
however, we refer to Ezek. 2716 where among the articles 
supplied to Tyre (or Missur?) by Edom (so Cornill, Toy, etc., 
read, following @) we find, close together mypx4 and 3293 (or 
perhaps [see RuBy] 9975),the suspicion grows upon us that (as in 
Job 28 18, according to TARsHIsH [STONE] § 3) mon springs from 
‘YOR, and this from DR, ‘Kdomite stone,’ and 2973 from 
‘sypny, i2¢., Jerahmeelite stone (for a parallel, see RuBy), so 
that we are entirely ignorant of more than the name of the 


regions from which the people of Palestine derived these stones. 
If so, all renderings must be purely conventional, 


2. DIR, Sham, is in @ of Ex. 256[7] 359 adpaov, 


Onyx; STONES (PREc10uS), §§ 4, (3), 18. 

3. gapérov occurs also in & in Prov. 2511, where it repre- 
sents apparently both 45> and pn3, but really perhaps only 
pn (see col. 499, n. 1). T. K.C. 


SARDONYX cordan, Ex. 2818 RV™8-) in modern 
mineralogy, is a name applied to those varieties of onyx, 
or stratified chalcedony, which exhibit white layers 
alternating with others of red or brown colour. The 
brown chalcedony is known to modern mineralogists as 
sard and the red as carnelian (see CHALCEDONY, 


See 


1 This earthquake destroyed twelve cities of Asia, Plin. HV 
2845 Tac. Avn., é.c., where see nofe in Furneaux ed. 


The Gk. gapdtov too has been thought to derive its name ; 


from its colour (cp Pers. served, ‘yellowish red’), though the 
Greeks themselves supposed the name to be derived from Sardis, 
the place where they first became acquainted with it. See 
SARDONYX, 
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Sarpius). The simplest and commonest type of 
sardonyx contains two strata—-a thin layer of white 
chalcedony resting upon a ground of either carnelian or 
sard; but the sardonyx of ancient writers generally 
presented three layers—a superficial stratum of red, an 
intermediate band of white, and a base of dark brown 
chalcedony. The sardonyx has always been a favourite 
stone with the cameo-engraver, and the finest works 
have usually been executed on stones of five strata, 
Such, for instance, is the famous Carpegna cameo, in 
the Vatican, representing the triumph of Bacchus and 
Ceres, and reputed to be the largest work of its kind 
ever executed (16 inches by 12}. When the component 
layers of a sardonyx are of fine colour and sharply 
defined, the stone is known in modern parlance as an 
‘Oriental sardonyx’—a term which is used without 
reference to the geographical source whence the stone 
is obtained. A famous ancient locality for sard was in 
Babylonia, and the name of the stone may be of 
Persian origin (see preceding col. n. 2). ‘The sardonyx 
is frequently stained, or at least its colour heightened, 
by chemical processes. Imitations are fabricated by 
cementing two or three layers of chalcedony together, 
and so building up a sardonyx; baser counterfeits 
are formed simply of paste. See Onyx. 

awapdévvt (Rev. 21 z20t) does not occur in @. But RVmg- 
unaccountably has sardonyx for yahalém (ebm) in Ex. 2818 


(EV ‘diamond’), though it passes over Ex, 39rz and Ezek. 
28 13 without remark. 


SAREA (s4xE4m, -14M), 4 Esd. 1424, a scribe. 
The name is doubtless the same as SERAIAH [¢.v. ]. 


SAREPTA (capenta [Ti. WH]), Lk. 426¢ AV, 
RV ZAREPHATH. 


SARGON 


The North again (§§ 11-14). 
The North-west (§ 15 /.). 
Ashdod (§ 17). 


Claim to throne (§ 1). 
Policy (§ 2). 

Early troubles ( 3). 
In the West (§ 47) Babylon (§ 18). 

In the North (§§ 6-8). Closing years (§ 19). 
The West again (§ ¢ 4) Isaiah (§ 20). 


Mitiography (8 21). 

Sargon (}139D; apna [BXAQT], capara_ [Aq. 
Theod.], caproon [Symm. in Q™€-]; Assyrian, Sarru- 
, ukin, ‘He [the god] has established the 
petcap eae king’) was a successor of Shalmaneser 
throne IV. as king of Assyria, B.C. 722-705. He 
* is often called Sarr&kin arkd, ‘Sargon 
the later,’ to distinguish him from Sargon of Akkad, one 
of the earliest and grandest rulers of Babylonia, in the 
third millennium B.c. Sargon II. had apparently little 
difficulty in seizing the reins of power, for according to 
the Babylonian Chronicle (AB 2276 7. 29 7) Shal- 
maneser died in the-month of Tebétu B.c. 722, and 
Sargon sat on the throne in Assyria on the zend of 
the same month, By what claim he succeeded he no- 
where tells us, nor does he ever mention his father or 
ancestry. His son Sennacherib usually claims descent 
from him, but on his entry into Babylon seems to have 
put forward a claim to descent from GilgameS and the 
mythical heroes of the past, through a long line of 
Assyrian and Babylonian kings. Sargon’s grandson 
Esarhaddon put forward a claim to be the remote 
descendant of Bél-bani son of Adasi, an ancient king of 
Assyria not otherwise known to us. The sons of 
Esarhaddon, ASur-bani-pal and Sama§-3um-uktn, adopt 
his claim to royal descent. We need not contemptu- 
ously reject their claim, since it may have come to them 
through Esarhaddon’s mother. On the other hand we 
are bound to admit his right to be called mukin cide 
madi, ‘founder of a dynasty.’ Further, his evident 
partiality for the old capital AS$ur, which he invariably 
styles ‘my city,’ and the epithet p7?’z Aster, ‘ offspring 
of ASSur,’ so often applied to him by his descendants, 

point to his having come from that city. 
Sargon II. certainly represents the return to power 
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in Assyria of the old aristocracy, as the restorer of the 
ancient burgher rights and privileges 
in the old capitals ASSur and Harran, 
and later the consolidator of his empire by the extension 
of like freedom to the cities of Babylonia. His scrupu- 
lous regard for the claims of ancient titles to land, 
whether temple endowments or ancestral domains, and 
his careful restoration of rights taken away by fraud 
or violence, tyranny or conquest, both in Assyria and 
(later) in Babylonia, were repeatedly set forth by him as 
justifications for a turn which he wished to give to his 
own name Sarrukinu, ‘the true king.’ The fact that 
the achievements, which later writers ascribe to Sargon 
of Akkad, bear such close resemblance to the historical 
events of Sargon II.’s reign, has tempted some to doubt 
the historical worth of the earlier parallels. It is not un- 
likely that Sargon I]., who may have taken the name 


2. Hig policy. 


Sarrakin on coming to the throne, deliberately set to | 
| ZII B.C. 


work to revive the glories of the ancient Sargon. 

Sargon II. did not immediately enter into full posses- 
sion of the empire which Tiglath-pileser IIT. 

3, Early had conquered and Shalmaneser 

t -oubles IV. seems to have retained. The 

a * change of dynasty was the signal 
for a general rebellion of the outlying tributary 
states. There could not have been miuch of 
the year B.C. 722 left when he was acknow- 
ledged successor in Assyria; but before the 
end of his accession year, Merodach-baladan 
IIl., a Chaldzean king of Bit Yakin, who had 
submitted and paid tribute to Tiglath-pileser 
III., had moved his hordes of nomad sup- 
porters into Babylonia, and in Nisan B.C. 721 
sat on the throne of Babylon. The army of 
Humbanigas, king of Elam, invaded N. 
Babylonia, and Sargon had to meet both. 
Fortunately Samaria, after a ‘three’ years’ 
siege, had just fallen, and so probably released 
an army. Sargon fought with Humbanigas 
in the rébifz of Dfrilu, and both sides claimed 
the victory. Merodach-baladan seems to 
have arrived too late to engage in battle, 
HumbanigaS, either incensed at this lack of 
support, or too shattered to renew the strife 
even with such reinforcement, returned to 
Elam. Sargon did not pursue him, or 
venture to attack Merodach-baladan; but 
Dérilu and all N. Babylonia remained in 
Sargon’s hands. Merodach~-baladan indeed 
reigned twelve years in Babylon and the S, of 
Babylonia, in spite of Sargon, and ‘ contrary 
to the will of the gods’; but never did he venture 
to fall upon Sargon’s rear whilst he waged his wars 
incessantly in every other direction. On the whole 
the advantage lay with Sargon,’ who was able to deal 
with his enemies one by one and crush them in detail, 
and finally to turn the whole force of his mighty empire 
on Babylon. 

From some of Sargon’s own earlier inscriptions there 
is reason to believe that he did not reckon his own 
reign from B.C. 722 but from B.C. 720, 
The historians of Babylon and his own 
later inscriptions, however, reckoned his regnal years 
from his acknowledgment in ASSur itself, Left un- 
disturbed by his most formidable enemies in the S. he 
turned his attention to the reconquest of the W. In 
the account of the capture of Samaria, and the deporta- 
tion of 27,290 men, the flower of the nation, Sargon’s 
annals record the settlement there of captives from 
other lands. In this the scribe surely anticipates what 
occurred later, for Sargon had won no victories at that 
time. Certainly Samaria was in a position to join the 
cities allied with Ilu-bi'di in B.c. 720. 

Doubtless encouraged by the indecisive appearance 
of Sargon’s battle at Dfrilu, relieved evidently of the 
Assyrian army then withdrawn to the S., and urged on 
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by the intrigues of Pir'u, king of the N. Arabian land 
mt th of Musri, the whole West seems to have 

6. Bamath ruck for independence. LIlu-bi'di (or 
and Gaza. Iau-bi'di), an upstart, probably a creature 
of Piru, had made himself king of Hamath. Such 
old dependencies of Assyria as Arpad and Simirra joined 
him. Damascus and Samaria, only lately captured, 
and partly no doubt peopled by exiles from other lands, 
who had nothing to lose and hoped for revenge, joined 
the conspiracy. Hanun of Gaza, once expelled by 
Tiglath-pileser ILI., now supported by Sib’e, the Tartan 
{see So) of Musur, had got back his kingdom. 
But though Ilu-bi'di was able to collect a vast army at 
Karkar, Sargon seems to have swept them away with 
ease. Sargon followed up Hanun to Rapihu, where he 
and Sib’e were defeated. Hanno was captured and 
taken to ASsur, Sib’e fled, Rapihu was plundered, Syria 
and the West remained quiet for some ten years, 720- 


Sargon’s most powerful enemies now lay in the N. 


i 


4 eee 


Sargon and his principal officers, 


and NE. Already Tiglath-pileser III. had subdued 
6. Minni, wan and placed there a vassal king, Iranzf. 
Beyond that buffer state, however, lay 

Zikirtu (Sagartia), probably pressed by the already 
encroaching Cimmerians, if not themselves an advance 
guard of that horde of nomad barbarians. Their king 
Mitatti incited two of Iranzii's subject cities to rebel, 
and Tranz& appealed to his overlord for assistance. In 
719 B.C., accordingly, Sargon captured and destroyed 
these cities (Suandahul and Durdukku}, Three of the 
«. cities which had been fortified against 

7. Armenia. Armenia, but had gone over to Rusa, 
king of Armenia, the instigator of most of the trouble 
here, were captured and their people deported to Syria. 
8. Tabal In the next year Kiakki, prince of Sinuhtu, 
. * one of the districts in Tabal, had omitted 
to send tribute. He was captured and taken with most 
of his people to ASSur. His land was added to that of 
Matti of Atun (Tun, Tyana), which was subjected to 
s<} 4 proportionate increase in tribute. 

9, Carchemish. N eet ae Carchemish was dealt with. 
It had retained a shadow of independence, whilst its 
neighbours had lost theirs, from policy on the part of 
Assyria, The Assyrian monarch was content with 
loyalty and a rich tribute, and Pisfris of Carchemish 
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had been loyal to Tigiath-pileser III. Now, doubtless 
owing to fear, he had allied himself with Mita of 
Muski, and omitted to send tribute. He was deported 
to Assyria and Carchemish was peopled with Assyrians. 
In this year, Umma-nigaS, king of Elam, died and was 
succeeded by Sutruk-nahunta. ‘The death of Iranz#, 
king of Man, reopened the north-eastern question, 

Aza, the son of Iranzil, who succeeded his father, was murdered 


by Bagdatti of Umildi8, Mitatti of Zikirtu and a ruler of Misianda 


being concerned in the conspiracy, and Rus4 of Armenia being a 
supporter. Sargon promptly marched into the district, captured 
re mer and flayed Fima jive on the spot where he had murdered 
Aza. Ullusunu, brother of Azi, succeeded him on the throne 
of Man with Sargon’s consent. But he clearly distrusted the 
power of Assyria to protect him against Armenia, and gave up 
twenty-two of his cities to Rusa, as a ‘present.’ Beyond Man, 
towards Media, lay Karalla and Allabra, two small buffer states, 
whose kings A&ur-li’ and Itti had been subject to Assyria, if 
they were not actually Assyrians. Ullusunu fled to the hills 
and left his capital Izirtu to be captured and burned. Two 
other cities, Zibia and Arma’id, which resisted were taken. But 
Sargon had no intention to hold permanently, with Assyrian 
garrisons, such a remote dependency. He accepted Ullusunu’s 
submission, reinstated him as king, and caused him to resume 
possession of the cities ‘ presented,’ doubtless in fear, to Rus&. 
The allies were severely treated, AXur-li’ of Karalla was slain, 
his people deported to Hamath, and his land turned into an 
Assyrian 


rovince, Itti of Allabra, with his family, was de- 
ported to 


math, and a new vassal king set in his place, 


Sargon now advanced farther E. 


Surgadia, whose governor Sép4-Sarri had rebelled, was 
captured and, with Niksamma, added to the Assyrian province 
of Parstta, Bél-Sar-usur, governor of Kisésim_in 
10. The w, Media, was captured, his city made an Assyrian 
Median colony and called Kar-Nabi. Then a number of 
cities, Median cities, Bit Sagbat, Bit Hirmani, Bit Umargi, 
Kilambate, Armangu, were taken and constituted a 
new province. Harhar, whose governor Kibaba had been ex- 
pelled by the inhabitants, was captured, repeopled with captives 
from other lands, renamed K4r-Sarriikin, and made the capital 
of a new province. While settling the affairs of this new district 
Sargon received the tribute of twenty-eight Median city 
governors. 


These events are related under 716 B.C. ; but the 
scribe seems to have chosen to finish the story of the 
Median conquests at once, rather than return to it under 
7%5 H.C., when some of the events clearly occurred. 

All this while Rusa of Armenia had continued to 


instigate rebellions, which he does not seem to have ; 


;. openly supported, and would not take 
11, Armenia. yccning by the fate, of his allies. As 
Ullusunu had deserted his cause, he fell upon the 
twenty-two cities which had once been presented him, 
took them by force from Man, and set up Daiukku, a 
subject of Ullusunu, as a rival king. In 715 B.C, 
Sargon put down this new kingdom, deported Daiukku 
to Hamath, took again the twenty-two cities, and put 
them under Assyrian garrisons, In HupuSkia, Sargon 
now received the homage of Ianzf of Na'iri. Tilusina 
of Andia, to whom Rusa had given the twenty-two 
cities, was now captured. So at last Ullusunu was left 
in undisturbed possession of his land as a vassal of 
Sargon's. Harhar, just made into a province, had 
already rebelled ; soit was again reduced, augmented by 
Assyrianised territory, and strongly fortified as a garrison 
against the Medes, on whom a yearly tribute in horses 
was imposed. 
In the NW., Mita of Muski (see TuBAL AND 
MesHECH) had annexed some cities from the land of 


., Kué (cp Horse, § 3). In 715 B.c. 
ee Sargon's troops recaptured them. At 
Arabia. this time, probably, Sargon made his 


influence supreme over Tyre and extended 
it to the ‘Ionian Sea,’ perhaps to Cyprus. 

In Arabia the tribes of Haiapa (cp EPHAH, and see 
KAT! 146 f., 613), TbAdidi, Marsimanni, and Tamud 
had been tributaries of Tiglath-pileser III. They had 
neglected to send tribute to Sargon ; for how long does 
not appear. He now sent an expedition against them, 
They were easily reduced to order and many deported 
to Samaria. Pir’u of Musur, Samsi queen of Arabia, 
It'amra of Saba, and some of the kings on the sea 
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coast and in the desert sent rich tribute of gold, precious 
stones, ivory, incense, spices, horses, and cameéls. 

In 714 B.c., Sargon went back to Man, Ullusunu 
received him leyally. Dalta of Ellipi sent presents 

»._ from the S. border of Media. Zikirtu 
“ar oe was then attacked. Three fortresses 
" and twenty-four cities were taken and 
plundered. The capital Parda was burnt, and then 
Mitatti with his people disappeared. Whether they 
migrated to the N. of Armenia and joined the advancing 
Gimirri (see GOMER), or were swallowed up by them, 
or returned to their old home S. of the Black Sea, does 
not appear. Now Sargon turned on Rusd of Armenia 
and defeated him with great slaughter and carried off 
260 of the royal family. Rusd fled to the hills. Sargon 
then went through the regions which had owned Rusa’s 
sway, burnt and pillaged cities, to the number of 140, 
augmented the dominions of Ullusunu with Zihardussu 
and UmildiS, and reduced Armenia to helplessness. 
One city deserved special vengeance, Musasir (Mushitzar}, 
whose prince Urzana had submitted long ago to Shal- 
maneser IV,, taking an oath of fealty to ASur, but had 
turned traitor, and gone over to Rusa. 

Musasir was approached by difficult mountain paths. Urzana 
fled to the hills, but his city was soon taken, Sargon makes 
much of this capture, representing it on his sculptures at 
Khorsabad. Urzana's wife and family, 6000 of the inhabitants, 
and an immense booty of mules, asses, cattle, gold, silver, bronze, 
precious stones, magnificent garments, were carried away to 
Assyria, The city was extraordinarily wealthy. Sargon placed 
large portions of Armenia, probably all the S. and E., and the 
districts accessible from Lake Van, under his own tule, garrison- 
ing the towns and appointing Assyrian governors. Rusa, in 
despair at the irretrievable ruin of his land, committed suicide, 
‘like a pig.’ 

In 713 BC., Sargon was recalled to Ellipi, Bit 
Dainkku, and Karalli, The inhabitants of Karalli had 

expelled his delegate and set up Amita&Si, 

oh betas brother of A8ur-li’, as king. Sargon put 

conquests down this rebellion and further extended 

* his conquests in Media, The regions 

named are of the highest importance for the early history 

of the Medes. The Aribi {named by Ptolemy as later 

in the S. of Gedrosia), the mighty Mandai, were all 

subdued, and Sargon received the tribute of Ullusunu 

of Man, Dalté of Ellipi and Ninib-aplu-iddina of 
Allabria. 

In the time of Tiglath-pileser the land of Tabal had 

been conquered and its king deposed. Tiglath-pileser 
-.:, hadset Hullé, a man of humble birth, on 
Pate the throne, who seems to have been a 
* faithful vassal till his death. Sargon had 
added the people of Bit BurutaS to his dominions. 
When his son Ambaris succeeded, Sargon sent him 
presents and gave him his daughter to wife and added 
the city of Hitakku to his territory. But Ambaris was 
a traitor, and was involved in the plots of Mita of 
MuSké and Rusa of Armenia. Sargon now deprived 
him of his throne, made his country into an Assyrian 
province, and deported Ambaris to Assyria with his 
family and chief nobles. 

In 712 B.c. Sargon punished the intrigues of Tar- 
hu-nazi of Meliddu. He had attacked Gunzinanu of 
16. Commagene ; eee ee Sargon’s faithful 

: vassals. ity after city was cap- 

Togarmah. tured, Meliddu the capital fell, Tar- 
hunazi was besieged in Tulgarimme, captured, and 
taken in chains to Assyria. The district was made an 
Assyrian province, a number of fortresses erected against 
Armenia, and against MuSki, whilst Meliddu was 
annexed to Kummuh. Next year, seemingly, Gurgum 
had to be pacified. Here Mutallu had slain his own 
father, Tarhulara, and set himself on his throne. The 
parricide was soon put down and carried captive to 
Assyria, and his land made an Assyrian province. 

Once more trouble arose in Philistia. Azuri, king of 
Ashdod, had planned to refuse his tribute, and had 
begun to negotiate alliances with the neighbouring 
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States of anti-Assyrian tendencies, when Sargon deposed 
him, and placed his brother Abimiti 

17. Ashdod. on the throne (see ASHDOD). The 
inhabitants, however, rebelled under the leadership of 
one Yamani, a common soldier, perhaps an Ionian 
Greek, or a man from Yemen, and Ahimiti was expelled 
(see § 20). Then Philistia, Edom, Moab, and Judah, 
relying on Pir’u of Musri, joined the rebellion, 

Sargon swiftly sent his army to the scene, captured Ashdod, 
Gath, ASdudimmu, and carried off their inhabitants, their 
§e3s, the palace treasures, and Yamani’s wife and children. 

amani escaped to Musur; he was, however, apparently cap- 
tured by the king of Meluha, and sent in chains to ASur. The 
cities were rebuilt and repeopled with captives from other 
quarters. Again, for the time, the W. county was quiet, 
having received a warning that no help could be had from 
usur. 

Those states which, though hoping for Musur's 
assistance, had avoided hostile acts, seem to have been 
unmolested by Sargon. It is true, this king does once 
call himself suicknis matu lauda ja asartu réku, ‘the 
subjugator of the land of Judah, whose situation is far 
off? (K8236/). This has been thought either to arise 
out of a confusion between Israel and Judah, or to refer 
to the Syrian land of Yaudi, but may possibly point to 
an otherwise unrecorded submission of Judah, con- 
sequent on the fall of Ashdod, in 7zoB.c. (See 
ASHDOD. } 

Now came the crowning achievement of Sargon’s 
reign. He had humbled his enemies on every side, 

18. The relief secured his ei accumulated vast 

f Babylon. treasure, trained a veteran army, and 

7 now had at his command the services 
of countless slave warriors who had proved their valour 
against him and were now at his disposal. He turned 
his resistless forces against MERODACH-BALADAN, in 
Babylon, who had not been able to conciliate the 
Babylonians. His nomad supporters had been allowed 
to possess themselves of the lands and property of 
the old inhabitants, doubtless as a reward for their 
support. Merodach-baladan was unable, if he wished, 
to win the affections of his subjects. They looked to 
Sargon to follow the examples of Tiglath-pileser II]. and 
Shalmaneser I'V., and so to restore the old privileges and 
rights. Sargon first attacked the allies, Aramaic 
peoples on the borders of Elam. Such tribes as the 
Gambuli, Ru'a, Hindaru, Iatburu, and Pukudu were 
subdued and formed into a new Assyrian province with 
Dtr-Nabd for its capital. Holding this region, Sargon 
was safe from any movement on the part of Elam, if 

utruknahunta had cared to move, When Merodach- 
baladan sent to Elam to ask for his help, that astute 
monarch accepted the presents, but gave no help. 
Merodach-baladan could not depend upon his small 
band of Chaldzean retainers to face Sargon, and fled 
when the Assyrians commenced operations in Babylonia 
by the capture of Bit Dakkuri. 

Merodach-baladan seems to have spent the winter in 
the S., at [kbi-Bél, which he fortified with the greatest 
care. Sargon made no haste to follow him. Sargon’s 
objective was Babylon. The inhabitants of Babylon 
welcomed him as a deliverer. They went out in a 
great procession to Dtr-Ladinna, the capital of Bit 
Dakkuri, and brought Sargon in triumph into the city 
of Babylon, There he took possession of the palace of 
Merodach-baladan, offered the regular offerings to the 
gods, and received the tribute of the subjugated Baby- 
lonian states. Then he set himself to restore order. 
He cleaned out and rebuilt the ruined canal, from 
Borsippa, which served as the procession street for 
Nabti at the Nisan feast. Then in the beginning of the 
year 709 B.C., he ‘took the hands of Bét’ and was 
legitimate monarch of Babylon. 

Next month, Aaru of 709 B.c., Sargon resumed his 
campaign against Merodach-baladan. The latter had 
seen ail his allies in turn surrender, so he withdrew to 
his ancestral domain Dir lakin on the Euphrates. 
There he assembled the scattered remnants of his forces, 
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He had carried off in chains some of the notables 
of the S, Babylonian cities. Now he set out his camp 
under the walls of the city and protected it by a wide 
moat filled by a canal from the Euphrates, broke down 
all the bridges, and ‘in the midst of the waters like a 
swamp hawk’ awaited Sargon's attack. Sargon made 
his veterans ‘ fly over the waters like eagles.’ Merodach- 
baladan's army was again defeated, under the walls of 
the city ; wounded himself, he managed to escape; but 
his camp with all its treasures fell into Sargon's hands. 
The city was soon after taken and destroyed. The 
captive notables were released and reinstated in their 
old possessions. The old temple endowments were 
restored, the worships renewed, the deported gods 
brought back. The captured districts of Bit Iakin on 
the Elamite frontier were resettled with captives from 
Kummubh, and their inhabitants transferred there. 
Fortresses were garrisoned against Elam, and the old 
kingdom of Bit Yakin became an Assyrian province, 
attached to the governor of Babylon and Gambuli. 
These successes secured Sargon further bloodless 


triumphs. Upiri, king of Dilmun, in the Persian Gulf, 
19. Closii sent presents and an embassy of con- 
guath pratulation. Mita of MuSki, who had 


been such a trouble in past years, and 
was now hard pressed by the governor of Kué, sent in 
his submission, while Sargon was still engaged in 


latburi. The kings of seven Cyprian cities sent 
presents, Tyre also seems to have desired friendly 
relations. 


Sargon’s absence in the 5. affected other states some- 
what differently. In 708 B.c,, Mutallu of Kummuh, 
in collusion with Argistis of Armenia, Rusa’s son and 
successor, threw off his allegiance. An army was sent 
against him; he dared not meet it, and fled. His 
family and possessions fell into the hands of the 
conqueror. Kummuh became an Assyrian province. 
In the same year arose troubles in Ellipi. Dalta had 
proved a faithful vassal; but on his death his sons 
Nibé and ISpabara quarrelled over the succession. 
Nibé obtained assistance from Elam, [Spabara applied 
to Assyria. An Assyrian army soon besieged Nibé and 
his Elamite supporters, captured the capital Marubi8ti, 
and brought Nibé captive to Assyria. JSpabara was 
duly set on the throne as an Assyrian vassal. 

The inscriptions of Sargon extend no further, and 
his last three years are somewhat obscure. He died in 
705 B.C., some think by the hand of an assassin. 

Sargon was a great builder. For the greater part of 
his reign he lived at Kalah, but he was all the while 
building the magnificent city of Dar Sarrfkin, on the 
site of the old city of Maganuba, in the r#4i¢ {see REHO- 
BOTH-IR} of Nineveh. The vast ruins of Dur Sarrikin 
with its palaces, now the village of Khorsabad, were 
excavated by the French under Botta, Place, Oppert, 
and others. They form the most perfect type of an 
Assyrian city yet known. There were found the chief 
inscriptions which give so full an account of Sargon’s 
reign. For a full description of the wondrous halls 
with their long series of sculpture and endless detail of 
battle scenes, we must refer to Botta and Flandin, 
Monument de Nineve. Sargon’s inscriptions are full of 
descriptions of the preparations for the building of this 
city. He ransacked the quarries and forests of Lebanon, 
Amanus, and the Syrian hills for wood and valuable 
stones to beautify his palace. He expended the vast 
treasures which his conquests gave him in its construc- 
tion, though for the greater part of the time his swarms 
of captives were employed there in forced labour. As 
the t/ku or corvée seems to have ceased in MarheSwan, 
7og B.C., the actual building was probably finished then. 
In 707 B.c. Sargon returned from Babylon; on the 
gand of Te&rit in that year the gods of Ddr-Sarrfkin 
entered their temples. 

Sargon also built and restored largely at Kalah and 
other cities in his kingdom. Nineveh was then com- 
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paratively insignificant ; but he restored the temple of 
Nabt there. Cc. H.W.) 

Is.201 is the only OT passage which mentions the 
great usurper by name. The view that ovmsp and 
gnz often stand for the N. Arabian regions 
of Misrim and Cush (see MIzRAIM, CUSH, 
2), and the theory that ox, ' Ephraim,’ 
is sometimes a corruption, or, at any rate, a synonym 
of Swonv, ‘Jerahmeel’ (e.g., in Judg.171 19: 15.11; 
cp RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM, MICAH, 2}, oblige the present 
writer to modify or even reject some of the current 
views on what are called the ‘ Assyrian prophecies’ of 
Isaiah. According to his theory it becomes in the 
highest degree probable that the danger which beset the 
state from N. Arabia was as much in the mind of 
Hebrew prophets and statesmen as the danger from 
Assyria, and that some prophecies which have been 
thought to refer to Assyrian invaders may refer after all 
to N. Arabians. 

zr. We will look first at Is.105 7%, and specially at 
vu. 8-10. These verses are usually supposed to refer to 
the fall of Carchemish, Calno (?), Arpad, Hamath, 
Danascus, and Samaria, and are thought to indicate as 
the date of the prophecy some period in the reign of 
Sargon after 717 (fall of Carchemish). ‘This appears 
to bea mistake. The places referred to in v. 9 are prob- 
ably not to the N. but to the S. of Judah: Kir-cusham, 
Jerahmeel, Ephrath, Maacath, Cusham, and Shimron 
—~places on the N. Arabian border, of the two latter of 
which Isaiah had predicted the conquest in a much mis- 
understood earlier prophecy (see 84, where probably 
‘Dammesek’ [EV Damascus] should be ‘Cusham,’ and 
‘Shdmrdn’ [EV ‘Samaria’}] should be ‘Shimron'). 
This critical conclusion, however, does not force us to 
give up referring Is.105 7 to thereign of Sargon. The 
prediction of Isaiah in 84 (as we can now understand 
it) was fulfilled, at least to a moderate extent, not by 
Tiglath-pileser, but by Sargon, who was perhaps starting 
on his Arabian campaign (see above, § 13) when the 
prophet put dramatically into the mouth of ‘ Assyria’ 
the boastful exaggerations of Is. 108-10. 

2. In passing on to Is. 20, it is almost enough to 
refer here to JSATAH [PROPHET], § 5, [Book], § 9, and 
for monumental evidence to the well-known passage in 
Sargon’s cylinder text (42264 ; /ntr./s. 120), relative to 
the treasonable designs of Philistia, Judah, Edom, and 
Moab, and the inability of Pit'u, king of Musti (so 
Winckler),! to help them. 

Something may, however, be said about the names of Azuri, 
king of Ashdod, his brother Ahimiti, and the popular nominee 
Yamani which the present writer regards as arcbanly N. Arabian 
ethnics ; for Azuricp Azariah and Azareel, where the final -a/ and 
-(eed are separate additions, and for Ahimiti cp Ahitib, which is 
commonly misunderstood, and springs from an ethnic, most 
probably Rehdbathi,? while Yam4ni (hardly ‘Ionian') may 
perhaps be grouped with such popular Hebrew corruptions of 
the ethnic ‘ Jerahmeel’ as PDs Po (Yamin, Yémini), Winckler 
(XAT) 70, n. x) compares Yamani to Omri. Now, in the 
present writer’s opinion, Omri (¢.v.) was of Jerahmeelite origin, 
and from Joab's time onwards (cp ZeRUIAH) adventurers from 


the Negeb made their way to power through their ability in 
warfare. 


3. Now, too, we can understand better Is. 281-4, 
which describes the fall of the ‘ proud crown’ of certain 
‘drunkards’—surely not the unfortunate brethren of 
Isaiah in Samaria, but the tyrannical princes of the 
southern Ephraim—z.e., Jerahmeel ; the place intended 
is probably the capital of the land of Jerahmeel, by 
which so much harm had been done to Israel and 
Judah. The Jerahmeelites, however, must have sent 
tribute in time to avert the dreaded punishment of 
captivity ; the prophecy of woe was unfulfilled. 

4. The attempt of Sayce to explain several passages 
of Isaiah (e.g., chaps. 1 1057 221-14 and partly 
36 7} with reference to the supposed invasion of 

1 Musri, etc. (MVG, 1898, 1281 and 25; KAT®) zo; cp 
Mizraim, § 24. 


2 The Hebrew name AnIMOTH (g.7.) most probably has the 
same Srigin, 


20. Sargon 
and Isaiah. 
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Judah by Sargon lacks adequate exegetical and monu- 
mental basis. On these passages, see /zir. Js. especi- 
ally 3f (with the references). Even if ‘subjugator’ 
(musaknis, see § 17) pointed to a submission of Hezekiah 
to Sargon in 720 B.C., this would not serve as an 
explanation of the strong language of Isaiah, who 
speaks {in so far as the language is really his) of 
invasion and devastation. T. K.C. 

In his Kerlschrifttexte Sargons {2 vols. 1889} Winckler 

rearranges the material published by Botta, Place, Oppert, and 

others, and gives a full bibliography. His 
21. Literature. own articles (AOF, Free, and his mono- 

graph, Musri, Melukha, Ma‘in (MVG, 1898, 
rand 4) are the chief additional seurces. Sargon’s Annals are 
chronologically arranged. The Babylonian Chronicle gives a 
brief imperfectly preserved summary, and the Canon lists supply 
a few more particulars, The letters sent to Sargon, or his son 
Sennacherib, by the governors or generals will, when completely 
published by Prof. R. F. Harper, add greatly to our knowledge 
of events, but are not yet available. On the whole, we are 
better informed about Sargon’s reign than about any other 
portion of Assyrian history. 

The chief inscriptions of Sargon are given by Winckler, Die 
Keilschrifttexte Sargons, Leipzig, 1889. For the literature see 
there p. 1-3, also AB255. Winckler has added several texts in 
his Sammlung von Keilschrifttexten, 2, on which see his AOF, 
passim. For a fuller text of K. 148g see Johns, 4ssyrian Deeds 
and Documents, no. 809. For the History see now Rogers, 
History of Babylonia and Assyria 2148-182, a5 well as the 
Histories in Assyria. For a view of events in Armenia in 
Sargon's reign, of uncertain date, probably during his stay in 
Babylon, see article by R. C. Thompson, in 4/SZ, July 1901. 

C.H.W.J. & 1-19, 21; T.K.C., § 20. 


SARID (TW), a place on the S. border of Zebulun, 


Josh. 19 10 12 ([e]cedek [rwAa], ceddoyk [B] [ewe], 
capeia, capid [A], caper. [claplelid [LJ]; Pesh. 
Ashkdoa), Reading aw, we may place the site at Zed/ 
Shadud, on the N. edge of the plain of Esdraeion, 12 
m. S. of Jefat (Conder, PEF M 270). 


SARON (capoon), Acts 935, RV SHARON. 


SAROTHIE (capwoe: [B]. -dre [A], om. L), a 
group of children of ‘Solomon's servants’ (see below) 
in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9, § 8c}, one 
of eight inserted in 1 Esd. 534 after Pochereth-hazzebaim 
of |] Ezra 257 = Neh. 7 so. 

According to the ordinary view, an explanation would be 
hazardous (for the two views, see Neruinim and Socomon’s 
Servants). If, however, apby is ‘Salmah’ and pysn3 is a 
corruption of nym, then we have a right to look to the N. 
Arabian borderland, and ‘Sarothei’ (@2), like ‘Sophereth’ 


and ‘ Shephatiah,’ may be a corruption of "nats, Saréphathi (see 
ZAREPHATH). T. KC. 

SARSECHIM (D°D7 and D'3SD™’—the Western 
and the Eastern readings respectively), apparently the 
name of a Babylonian prince (Jer. 393 NaBoycayap 
[BNA], -capay [Q], capcayerm [Q™&]}. Schrader 
(KAT 416) offers no explanation. Giesebrecht thinks 
that the preceding ‘ Nebo’ (in MT) should form part of 
the name (cp 6), and that the name thus produced is a 
corruption of NEBUSHASBAN (g¢.v.). The hypothesis, 
however, that Jerahmeelites and Edomites took part (to 
say the least) in the capture of Jerusalem suggests our 
reading pga wy, ‘the prince of the Cushites (of N. 
Arabia).’ For the context see NERGAL-SHAREZER, 

T. kK. Cc. 

“SARUCH (cepoyy [Ti. WH]), Lk.335 AV, RV 

SERUG. 


SASH (DH), Is.320 RV. See GIRDLE, 4. 


SATAN, Satan appears in the OT, as a distinct 
superhuman personality, only in three passages (Zech. 
1.0 a 3 Job 1 21 Ch. 211), all of which are 

7 -in OF post-exilic, the earliest dating from 

i stg, the last from about 300 B.C. 
In Ps. 1096 (see Cheyne}, as also probably in Ecclus. 
2127 (see ECCLESIASTICUS, § 19), the term is used of 
a human adversary or opposer. So far as the OT is 
concerned, three points require discussion ; the meaning 
and usage of the term (§ 2}, the origin of the belief 
(§ 3}, and its development (§ 4). 
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The root (##), which belongs to the old Semitic stock 
(cp Ar. ft), signifies ‘to oppose another (by putting 
- oneself in his way).’ The noun joy jatan 
2. rena occurs in the early Hebrew Literature ; 
and use. ina passage like Nu, 2222 32, the original 
sense is still clear—‘ The angel . set himself 
in the way to be a id/dz to him (Balaam}’; else- 
where the original sense is less prominent (see 1 5. 294 
28. 1922 [23] x K. 54[18] 111423 25, cp Sitnah, Gen. 
262:). In Ps. 1096 the word is used of an opponent at 
law, an accuser. It is with this last shade of meaning 
that hai-Satan, ‘ the Satan,’ is used in Zech. 31 £, where 
for the first time the word becomes the official title of 
a distinct personality; in Job, where the word is also 
used with the article, the usage is similar; but in Ch. 
the article disappears, the word virtually becomes a 
proper namie and the original sense probably loses 
prominence, although here, as generally elsewhere, 4 
translates the term by dc¢S8oros ; in NT both the trans- 
lation and the transliteration (Zeravas) are common ; 
the transliteration occurs in the LXX (of the person ; 
sometimes as Yardy, see Redpath) only in 4 at Job 
23, in Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion in Zech. 31; 
in Aguila also in Job 16. The word used as a common 
noun is transliterated in 1 K. 1114 23 25 (with variants) 
and also in two or three places by one or more of the 
later Greek versions, 
It has often been suggested that Persian influences 
have, if not produced, yet affected the development of 
-. the Jewish belief in Satan. That the name 
3. Origin Satan is borrowed, cannot of course be 
of belief, ~ pa 
maintained. It is, as we have seen, a pure 
Semitic word in early use among the Israelites. Nor 
can it be asserted that the position of the Satan at all 
closely resembles that of Angromainyu {Ahriman}.+ 
Angromainyu is an independent power sharply opposed 
to Ahura Mazda, the good power; and, like him, 
concerned in the work of creation. The Satan in the 
earlier Hebrew passages is completely subordinate to 
Yahwé, Still, if the Book of Job (including the 
Prologue) is post-exilic, and later than Zech. 1-8, it is 
not inconceivable that the Persian belief in Angromainyu 
may have influenced the further development of the 
belief in Satan as we find it in Job—a view which would 
be in perfect accordance with historical analogy, The 
matter, as here stated, needs a more thorough investiga- 
tion in the light of biblical and Avesta criticism (cp 
ZOROASTRIANISM, § 8). But at any rate, the ultimate 
roots of belief in Satan, as well as of the belief in angels, 
lie in the early popular Israelitish religion, which, how- 
ever, of course, cannot be dissociated from the religions of 
the other Semitic peoples, To that religion the ‘ sons of 
the Eléhim’ {ANGELS, § 2)—in post-exilic psalms a term 
for angels—were apparently native, and it is in the 
closest connection with these that ‘the Satan’ quite clearly 
appears in Job, though it should be added that, unlike the 
sons of Eldhim, and unlike ‘the Satan’ of Zech. 3, ‘the 
Satan’ of Job 1:11 is a cosmic personage. May it not be 
that ‘the Satan’ owes his origin as a distinct character 
among the ‘sons of Eléhim’ {or angels), partly at any rate, 
to the growing tendency, manifest in both Zech. and Job, 
and even as carly as Ezekiel (cp e.g., 403 /), to dis- 
tinguish Yahwe's attendants by their functions ; and may 
not at any rate the main reason why he gained a more 
distinct and enduring individuality than, eg., ‘the man 
with the measuring line' (Zech. 21 [25]}, or ‘ the inter- 
preting angel’ (Job 3323), be found in the constant 
presence of evil and the increasing desire to dissociate 
it from God? The Satan, at least as far as the kernel 
of the conception is concerned, may thus be one of those 
figures due to the crystallisation of temporary functions, 
which had long before been recognised as performed by 
Yahweé or one of his spirits, into permanent personalities. 
In an ancient story (Nu. 2222 f°) the mal'akh Yahwe 


1 Cp de Harlez, Les ovigines de Zoroastrisme, 301-307. 
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had on a special occasion become a Satan; now a single 
personality among Yahwe’s attendant spirits permanenily 
appears as ¢he Satan, whose duty it is to test men or to 
discharge God's hostile purposes against them. If we 
would fix more exactly on the origin of the Satan, there 
is much to be said for Marti's suggestion that he is the 
personification of the self-accusing conscience of Israel 
(cp Zech. 81-4} ; see Theol. St. Kr., 1892, pp. 208-245, 
With the foregoing discussion cp ANGELS, §§ 3 5. 

The development of the doctrine moves along two 
lines; («) from being subordinate to, Satan becomes 
(largely) independent of Yahwe ; (4) from 
ment of being the {not necessarily unjust) accuser 

belief he becomes the tempter and enemy of 
. men. In NT both developments are 
complete, in OT both are in process. 

(a) In Zech. the chief marks of Satan's subordination 
are the rebuke administered to him and the complete 
disregard of his accusation, though, as the reference te 
the ‘filthy garments’= ‘iniquity’ shows, it was well 
founded. In Job this subordination is still clear ; 
throughout the bock the angels are strictly subject to 
Yahwé, and the Satan is virtually one of them; he 
suggests trying Job by calamities, but has no power to 
inflict them without Yahwe's permission or in excess of 
the divinely assigned limits (11z-13 25-7). Yet germs 
of the later independence of the Satan can be discerned ; 
the terms of 164 214 indicate that, whilst closely associ- 
ated with the ‘sons of the Eléhim,” he is in a certain 
manner distinct from them (‘the Satan came also in 
the midst of them’): cp Enoch 407; again, in Zech. 
(lio f. 65-7) the angels are sen¢ by Yahwé to go up and 
down in the earth, in Job the Satan appears to do so 
on his own initiative (note the question 172 22a), 
although the idea is as yet by no means that of 1 Pet. 
58; and finally he instigates Yahwé to injure Job (234) 
—a significant feature when we contrast 1 K. 2220, 
where it is only af Yahwe's request that the spirit be- 
comes a lying spirit to entice Ahab. In 1 Ch.2]1 
(=2 S. 241) the independence of Satan has apparently 
become as complete as it ever became ; whereas in Job 
he moves God against man, in Ch. he moves man 
against God. In Wisd.224 Satan's independence of 
and opposition to God is so well-established that, as in 
NT, men are classified as adherents of God or the 
Devil (ot ras éxeivou pepidos byes). 

(4) The view of Satan as tempter! belongs to an 
advanced stage. Statements attributing temptation to 
God, which were at first harmless, became impossible 
in the development of Jewish theology in a more reflec- 
tive age. Four passages which illustrate the four main 
stages in the evolution may be quoted in proof of 
this. Temptation to evil is in 2S. 241 directly attributed 
to Yahweé ; in Job 1/. ultimately to God, but through 
the medium of Satan; in r Ch. 211 it is ascribed directly 
to Satan, and by the Chronicler’s alteration of his 
source, faczé/y denied of God; and finally in James 113 
it is directly denied of God. Except therefore in the 
very latest OT passages temptation to evil is not incon- 
sistent with the character of God; consequently even 
in Job, far less in Zech., the Satan is not in any distinct 
manner morally opposed to God; this, at the earliest, 


he becomes in Chronicles. 

This is the main point; how much anticipation of the later 
mora] distinction can be discerned in Zech, and Job is an open 
question ; in Zech. it certainly seems must natural to see in him 
simply the spokesman for the sternly just demands of God ; but 
the narrative of Job justifies Davidson's sentence, ‘He shows 
an assiduity slightly too keen in the exercise of his somewhat 
invidious function ' (/oé, p. 7)- 

The passage already quoted from Wisdom illustrates 
another important development ; the Satan is identified 
with the serpent of the narrative of the fall, This 


4. Develop- 


1 How little temptation is suggested by the term is illustrated 
by Nu. 222232, So far is the angel of Yahwé, who becomes 
for the nonce a Satan, from tempting Balaam that he actually 
obstructs him in an evil course. 
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identification may have been due to foreign influence, 
either Persian (see Grimm on the passage) or Alexandrian 
(see Toy, Judaism and Christianity, 159, 167). Com- 
pare and contrast Enoch 696. Another late identifica- 
tion—that of Satan and the depraved will—is altogether 
exceptional (Bdéd bath., 16); ep ECCLESIASTICUS. 

Before passing on to the NT doctrine two negative 
points may be noted; in OT no reference is made to 
angels attendant on Satan; ‘angels of evil’—z.e., 
angels who inflict injury—are still directly subject to 
God (cp Ps.7849 cp 355. and earlier 1 S.1614 
Judg. 923; see ANGEL, 3), nor to any ‘fall’ or 
‘punishment’ of Satan. G. BG. 

All uncertainty as to the current conception of Satan 
ceases when we reach the NT. No theory of dramatic 

5. InNT. 7 poetic personification can here be main- 

: “ tained. The ‘enemy’ of the OT is now 
individualised, the ‘Satans’ of the book of Enoch are 
now unified. Satan is now the distinctly personal 
(Ja. 47) originator {2 Cor. 113 Jn. 844 x Jn. 38 x2}, 
instigator (1 Thess. 35 Mt. 41 #) and perpetuator (Eph. 
22) of sin, and the cause of its penalty, death (Jn. 844 
Heb. 214) ; the personal head of the realm of evil, with 
the ministers thereof (Eph. 22, éfovcia, collective), evil 
bodily (Mt. 1224 Lk, 1316) and spiritual (Eph. 22 Jn. 
123: 1 Jn.38); and the antagonist generally of God 
(Mt. 1839 Acts 1310) and of man (1 Pet. 58 Eph. 616 
Lk.223: Rev. 1212), 

Satan appears under nine distinct names. 

1. dpxwv, ‘prince’ (Synoptists, ray Saipoviwv, Mk. 8 22 etc. 5 
Jp., row xoguov rovrov, 1231; Paul, ris éfovatas rod aépos, 

Eph. 22; and cp dds rod aigvos rovrov, 2 €or, 
6. Names. 44, with the «ara rev aidva rod xdcpov of the 
Ephesian passage. 

2. 6 mepdégwy, ‘the tempter,’ Mt. 43 1 Thess. 35. 

3, SedBores, ‘accuser,’ not necessarily ‘slanderer,’ of those 
who sin through his temptation (cp xanjfyopos rwv adeApor, 
Rev. 12 10), a title confined to Satan, except when used of 
human slanderers in the Pastoral Epistles,! but generally signify- 
ing simply (as in 1 Ch, 21 1 and everywhere in LX. X), the ‘enemy’ 
of God (Mt. 1339 1 Jn. 310) and of man (1 Pet. 58); see Hatch, 
Essays in Biblical Greek, 45°47. 

4. Zaravas(Hebrewtransliterated, with Grecised form) ‘adver- 
sary,’ NT fasstm, whether as an adversary (1 Thess. 218), a 
tempter (Mk. 113), or the prince of the demons or evil angels 
(Lk. 1118 2 Cor. 127 (there is some authority for the form Lardy 
here; see Ti.J). 

5. PeedgeBovA (ReeCeBovA [NB]}, of doubtful derivation and 
signification (see BEELzEBuB), a name for Satan in the Synoptists 
alone, and solely in regard to demoniacal possession (Lk. Tig 
compared with Mt. 12 26). 

6. 6 éx@pds, ‘the enemy ' (Mt. 18 39 Lk. 10 19). 

7- 6 movnpos, ‘the evil, injurious one’ (Mt.1319, cp mvev- 
pata sornpa, Lk. 7 21) Eph. 6 16, and especially x Jn.). 

8. fediap, Syriac and Greek form of Bexrat (¢.v.), only in 
2 Cor. 6x5 (Christ and Beliar, light and darkness, God and 
idols, contrasted). 

9. 6 ddus, ‘the serpent’ (2 Cor. 113), and 6 odes 6 dpxaios, 
‘the old serpent,’ Rev. 129 (4 xarovpevos &:dBodos cai Saravac) 
6 wTAavay, ‘that deceiveth (see Wisdom 224 as referred to above). 
See ANTICHRIST. 

It will be seen that, though various functions are 
here and there suggested by these names and passages, 

they all tend to the same issue, the 

7. Works. maintenance and propagation of evil; 
and the NT writers who contribute to the history of 
Satan and the description of his doings in no wise con- 
tradict one another. If we draw an inference from 
what is said of evil angels in 2 Pet.24 Jude 6, Satan 
was not originally evil, but had a first estate which he 
did not keep, leaving, through sin, his own habitation. 
His sphere of dominion was now the air or firmament 
(Eph. 612 22 Lk. 1018 Rev. 129), whence the Syriac 
etymology of Beliar (in Bar Bahlil), ‘lord of the air.’ 
From the beginning he has been a man-killer (Jn. 844}, 
seducing Eve (2 Cor. 113), and bringing sin and death 
into the world (cp Wisd. 224, not opposed to Rom. 
512), and, by the power of death, keeping men, through 
fear of it, in bondage (Heb. 214); enticing men to sin 
(1 Cor.75) and accusing them when they have fallen 


1 Not used in any of the commonly called Pauline Epistles 
except in Ephesians and the Pastorals. 
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(Rev. 1210); trying to entice Jesus himself (Synn.) 
but failing, Jn. 1430, ep Heb. 415 2 Cor, Sax ; inflicting 
upon men misery both bodily and mental, sometimes 
by ‘possessing them with his ‘demons’ (Mt. 1224), at 
other times apparently by direct and ordinary disease 
(xt Cor.55 2Cor.127). He is the prince of this world 
{Jn. 1231)—2.¢., ‘ the present age (aéwy) with all its evil’ 
(Gal. 14)—and as ‘god of this age’ he blinds the un- 
believing (2 Cor. 44}, and is prince of the spirit that is 
active in the children of disobedience (Eph. 22), the 
‘children of the devil’ (1 Jn. 310); and by deceitful 
wonders and lying prophecy he will lead men astray in 
the final apostasy (2 Thess. 29 f Rev. 208). 

But though Satan is opposed to God (Ja. 47), and 
the ‘authority of darkness’ to the ‘kingdom of the Son 
- of God’s love’ (Col. 113), —as darkness 
8. No dualism. to light in the Parsee antithesis, — 
there is no Parsee dualism in any true sense. True, 
Satan is not often, as in the OT, a mere angel of de- 
struction used by God (1 Cor.55 2Cor.127); but, on 
the other hand, he is no more independent of God or 
co-equal with him than is man, who can, as he chooses, 
serve the one or the other. All that can be said in this 
direction is that the Satanic power is superhuman, and 
therefore equally superhuman is his capacity for seduc- 
tion and destruction (Eph. 612). But, though Satan is 
‘strong,’ Jesus is ‘ stronger’ (Mt. 1229, and parallels); 
he can spoil Satan’s ' goods’ (Mk, 327) and destroy his 
works (1 Ja. 38); Christ will finally bring him to naught 
and rescue his bondsmen (Heb. 214), casting him and 
his angels into the eternal fire prepared for them (Mt. 
254x Rev. 20z0 Jude 6), along with the last enemy 
death (1 Cor. 1526 Rev. 2013). This deliverance is, in 
principle, already begun (Lk. 10:8 7. Col. 113 x Jn. 
44 Jn. 123: 1611}, but will not be complete till the 
mapovela of Christ (Rom. 1620 x Cor. 1526 2 Thess. 2 
Rev. 20). G. B.G., §§ 1-4; J. M., §§ 5-8. 


SATCHEL (DM), Is.322 RV, in 2 K. 523 BaG (t). 


SATHRABUZANES (caépaBoyzannc [BA]), 
1 Esd. 63, EV; AV™8: SHETHAR-BOZNAI. 

SATRAPS (DYIBVIWNN, and }'", akeldarpénim, 
-i2,; catpartar, but ctpatHro) in Esth.3r2 [not 
L*]; Vg. Satrape ; AV ‘princes,’ or ' lieutenants,’ RV 
always ‘satraps') are mentioned in Eza836 (@ 
Scoxyral) Esth. 312 89 (BBax8 olxoysuoc) 93 Dan. 32f 27 
62-57f.1 It is the O. Pers. Aksatrapdvan (khiatra, 
‘realm, empire’+4, ‘to protect’), not to be con- 
founded with the Avest. faithrapdn, which has a 
different meaning. The division of the empire into 
satrapies is due to Darius I. Hystaspis. Though really 
bound to an implicit obedience to the king’s orders and 
controlled by other officials, the satraps grew into a 
kind of viceroys, who exercised in their provinces an all 
but sovereign power, and in their household imitated the 
royal court. See, further, Persia, § 18, SHERIFFS ; 
and cp A. Buchholz, Qucestiones de Persarum satrapis 
(Leipsic, 1896). C.P.T. 


SATYRS is the EV rendering of the Heb. DYYUL, 
s8érim, in Is. 1821 8414 (RV™8 ‘ he-goats'; American 
1. Meaning of RV ‘wild goats’) and RV™s- in Lev. 
” the term. 177 2Ch.llis (RV ‘he-goats'; AV 
‘devils’). In these four passages? it 

is quite clear that the reference is not to the natural 
animal—the he-goat—which the Hebrew word $4a‘tr (an 
abbreviation for the fuller and frequent locution s2‘ir 
‘izsim) generally denotes (cp GoaT, §§ 1 [4] 5). It is 


1 gasparae does not occur in Dan. 82f 27674 

2 And in 2K. 238 which originally spoke of oy ywa mna= 
the bam&th of the se"frim (not as MT Ope =the gates); so 
Hoffmann in ZA TH’, 1882, p. 175, subsequently others (¢.z., 
Kautzsch), For eet ye references to gypyy, see M. 
Schwab, ‘ Vocabulaire d’Angelologie’ (Academie des Inscrip- 
tions 10 [1897] 370 420 (s.2m ory and Seyipip). 
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true that some scholars {e.g., Hengstenberg ; similarly 
Baethgen in Riehm, 4 WB) ' Feldgeister') have retained 
this meaning by explaining the sacrifices to the se'irim 
referred to in Lev. and Ch. as belonging to an Egyptian 
cultus of the goat (cp Herod. 246), borrowed by the 
Hebrews from the Egyptians and practised by them in the 
wilderness and revived by Jeroboam after his residence in 
Egypt. But {apart from the consideration that these 
two references are exilic and post-exilic respectively) this 
interpretation fails to do justice to the passages in Isaiah. 

The ancient tradition (as preserved in the versions) is sub- 
stantially consistent and substantially also correct. In al] four 

assages the versions agree in not rendering $4'z by the equiva- 
Tent of he-goat. hey render either by a word denoting demon 
or false god, or by a term probably implying demons though 
signifying directly only ‘hairy '—a meaning which the Hebrew 
word possessed {cp Gen. 27 rr) and out of which the use of the 
word for he-goat probably sprang. Thus @ renders by datusvia 
or pdrasva (in 2Ch. 1115 there is probably a ‘doublet’; rots 
eidwAots kal rois paraiots), Syr. by séda, Tg. pre, Vg. denon 
or prlosus ; cp, further, Field's notes in the Hexapla on Is. 18 21 
and 34 14. 

The suggestion of the versions (see above) that jd‘ir 
was a term for demons or a particular kind of demon is 
confirmed by the contexts of the five passages (including 
2 K. 288) already mentioned. Thus in Is. 8414 LILITH 
(g.v.} is also mentioned’; and although certain natural 
animals {¢.g., wolves, jackals) are mentioned in the same 
connection both here and in Is.182z, they are not 
domestic animals like the goat ; moreover, we have the 
same combination of actual animals and demonic beings 
in an Assyrian description of devastation (G. Smith, 
Annals of Asur-bani-pal; see Che. on Is. 1321). The 
association of demons with desert places was a prevalent 
element in popular belief (cp Demons, § 3). Note, 
further, that the Jéiriz: are described as dancing and 
calling to one another. In 2K. 238 Lev. 177 and 2Ch. 
llrs, where the édndth of the séirim and sacrifices 
offered to them are mentioned, the term may be used in 
derision of faise and forbidden objects of worship in 
general—for which abundant parallels could be cited. 
In Lev.177, however, the association of the sétrim 
with the ‘open field’ (v. 5) suggests a connection, direct 
or indirect, with the custom or rite of sending a goat to 
Azazel on the day of Atonement (see AZAZEL)}. 

It remains to consider how far the sé'trim were a 
clearly defined class of demons and what were their 
special characteristics. We have really 
dae little more than the etymology to guide 

ee us. It is generally aseuned, a the 

e : ground of the usual significance of 
sa@ir, that they were goat-shaped. This is not im- 
probable, and if correct, the use of the term ‘ satyr’' is 
sufficiently appropriate; only it must be remembered 
that we have no reason for attributing to the Hebrew 
conception the richer details that characterise the Greek. 
Some (e.g., Duhm; Marti, Gesch. @. fsr. Rel. 236) 
suggest that Azazel (cp above) was chief of the Jé‘irim ; 
we might then compare the relation to the Greek satyr. 
But this is not very probable {see Cheyne’s paper in 
ZATW, 1895; and cp AZAZEL). Wellhausen, on the 
other hand, seems inclined to limit his inference from 
the etymology to the Aairiness of these beings; see 
Heid.) 135 f,; 151 7 where some Arabic parallels 
will be found. If ja'% {=demon), in spite of being 
confined to exilic and post-exilic literature (for which 
there may be sufficient reason; cp DEMONS, § 1), is 
actually of early origin, probably it merely expressed 
the ‘hairiness’ of the demons ; but if late, it was most 
probably chosen on account of its secondary sense (goat) 
because these beings were regarded as goat-shaped. 
Cp in general Boch. Heros. bk. vi. 7; Ges. Ses. 465 f ; 
Baudissin, S#1136 % and the article ' Feldgeister’ in 
PRE®; Mannhardt Wald- u. Feldkulte, ch. 3 (§ 8 
refers to a trace of Syrian goat spirits in a story of 
lamblichus). G. BG, 
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Saul (yyy, Ja'a/, as if ‘asked for,'§ 56; according 
to Jastrow [JBL 19 (xg00) 101] ‘devoted,’ viz., to Yahwé; 
but see below [§ 1, midway]; caoyA [BAL]) is tradition- 
ally regarded as the first king of Israel. His story has 
passed through phases little less various than that of 
David, with which it is so closely interlaced (see DAVID). 
In its present form, indeed, it raises insoluble problems 
both of history and of character ; neither the outer nor 
the inner life of the heroic king is intelligible to us. 
Reluctant, therefore, as we may be to touch narratives 
which are universally interesting—though the interest 
partly arises from their enigmas—we cannot avoid criti- 
cising them, and we may be well assured that the gain 
which will result from critical thoroughness will be far 
greater than the seeming loss. There cannot but be a 
more potent attraction in narratives which can be read 
more nearly as they were meant to be read ; and if the his- 
torical element turns out to be less than we have supposed, 
we can at any rate use it with some confidence, whilst in 
a secondary sense even the less historical elements are 
of documentary value for the period to which the tra- 
ditions in their present form can be shown to belong (see 
SAMUEL [Books)]). 

The traditions agree {and we shalt find good reason 
to accept the statement) that Saul was a Benjamite of 

. Gibeah (18.91 1026 1141534}, though 

1, Origin. the most ingenious of our este his- 
torians (Winckler) seeks to show that he was a Gileadite. 
The short genealogy in 1 5. 91 represents his father Kisu 
as a ‘son of Bechorath ' (APHIAH which follows is a cor- 
ruption of ‘Gibeah’), and in 102r Saul ben Kish is as- 
signed to the family called Ma‘rri [g.v.], while in 2S. 
201 SHERA the Benjamite, David's opponent, is called 
ben Bichri—z.¢., a Bichrite (cp BECHER, and see below 
on the ‘Bezek’ of 18.118). Taking these names 
Bechorath, Matri, and Bichri together, and noticing 
G's reading waxep in x 8. 9x, it is difficult not to see 
that Saul’'s family, according to the tradition under- 
lying 9: and 1021, was known as Machirith (cp 
nvza=myza in 91) or Jerahme'elith (cp § 6); ep 
1Ch. 8297, where the origin of Kish is traced to 
Maachah (a corruption of Jerahme’el). In other 
words, the clan and family to which the first king be- 
longed were ultimately of semi-Jerahmeelite origin. 
Nevertheless the early writers were quite consistent in 
regarding Saul as a Benjamite, for the tribe of Benjamin 
(as its very name may perhaps indicate) had a strong 
Jerahmeelite element ; this is suggestively expressed in 
1 Ch.77/. where (by no mere arbitrary fiction} Jerimoth, 
at once son of Bela and son of Becher, is recognised as 
a Benjamite ; now JERIMOTH is certainly not=‘ excel- 
sa’ [Ges.] but one of the most unmistakable popular 
corruptions of Jerahme’el.! 

This theory suggests an explanation of the name of 
Saul's father Kish, which, in spite of the very plausible 
connection suggested by Robertson Smith (see col. 
2682), is perhaps best explained as a corruption of 
Cush {v43) or Cushi (sz). Cush and Missur (Musri} 
were contiguous regions in N. Arabia; if there were 
Misrite elements in Israel {see Mosks, § 4), there were, 
of course, equally developed Cushite elements. 

The name of the king himself does not admit of as 


1 It may no doubt be asserted that this way of regarding Saul 
was etroneous. It is said in x Ch. 7 144 of Machis whose wife 
was Maacau (=Jerahme’elith), that he was the son of Manasseh, 
and Winckler holds that Saul was not a Benjamite but a Manassite 
of Gilead. But surely the right view is that there wete both 
northern and southern clans of Machirite (2.¢., Jerahmeelite) 
affinities. According to 1 Ch. 8 29-33 Kish and Saul belonged to 
the southern Jerahmeelites(Maacan). This is the theory ex- 
pressed above. 
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ready an explanation, and it seems to have been very 
much misunderstood. The key to it is 
base — probably to be found in 18.4 ene the 
“name Sxipy (Samuel) is expressly made 
equivalent to byw (Saul), and connected (cp v. 20) with 
oud (Sa’al), ‘to ask.’ It is at any rate plausible to 
suppose that Sémii'él and Sail (also Ishmael and 
Shobal?) are modifications of a common original,! viz., 
the southern clan-name Shema {=Sheba, 6? gauaa, 
Josh. 192?) with the afformative > or 5x. It will be 
remembered that elsewhere Saul (SAUL, 2; SHAUL) is 
a N. Arabian name, given both to a Simeonite and to a 
Musrite ; also that Samuel, according to tradition, was 
a son of JEROHAM—.¢., belonged to a clan which had 
Jerahmeelite (N. Arabian) affinities. It is even possible 
that the narrator who worked up the legends respecting 
Saul's connection with Samuel may have been ignorant 
of the seer’s real name, and have selected for him one of 
two variants of the traditional name of the first king.” 

The view of the origin of the name ‘Saul’ here recommended 
may help to account for the fact that ancient scribes were liable 
to confound the two names Saul and Samuel, for evidence of 
which it is enough to refer to 15.117, where the rival readings 
bmw come (‘after Saul") and Sxing sane (‘after Samuel’) stand 
side by side, and 1 S. 2812, where the cry of the ‘ witch of Endor’ 
is said to have been called forth by the sight of ‘Samuel,' a 
palpable error (as Perles has pointed out) for ‘Saul,’3 

The true name of the first king, however, has prob- 
ably passed into oblivion, like so much besides connected 
with this dim far-off figure. 

The true name of Saul’s native place is perhaps 
recoverable. It was most probably not Gibeath-shaul 
(EV Gibeah of Saul), but Gibeath-shalishah (Sx and 
nwby may reasonably be taken to be kindred forms); .¢., 
Shalishah was the name of the district in which this 
Gibeah was situated. Near it were (2} LAIsH, also 
called in MT Laishah and Zeja (both corruptions of 
Shalishah), and (6) Gilgal or Beth-gilgal—ze., very 
probably Beth-jerahmeel (see § 6). Beth-jerahmeel 4 (if 
we may adopt this name as the true one}, which was 
apparently a walled city of some importance, may be 
regarded as the centre of Saul's clan. As we shall 
presently see, it was the city which this hero relieved 
when in a very critical situation; it was also the place 
where his married daughter (see MERAR, PALTI) and 
his grandson (see MEPHIROSHETH) resided, and where 
Sheba the Bichrite took refuge with his clansmen when 
pursued by Joab.5 The restoration of the true name 
throws a bright light on a number of passages (cp 
GALLIM). 

It is a disputed point whether or no Saul was the first 
to realise the idea of kingly government. According to 

Winckler {G/ 2 56 157), the stories of 
1¢. Predecessors? Giscon, Abimelech, se Jephthah 
were brought into shape as justifications of the claim 
made by the Gileadite (?) Saul to the sovereignty of 
western Israel and to the possession of the religious 
capital—Shechem. This theory is decidedly ingenious ; 
but it is more probable (see [SRAFL, § 10; GIDEON; 
but cp ABIMELECH, 2} that Gideon was, strictly 


1 For the same idea somiewhat differently applied see Wi. 
GI 2224, KA T(3} 225. This scholar’s own explanation of Six 
is fully set forth in A_4 7), Zc.; the Hebrew name ( ‘asked ’) 
is the literal translation of 4é7 ‘purussé, ‘the oracle-god,’ a title 
of Sin, the moon-god. 

4 Cp Sayce, Hibbert Lectures (1887), 52, ‘Sheba,’ too, was 
hardiy the birth-name of the Bichrite mentioned in 2S. 201. 

3 Yapouna represents byw in Gen. 4610 (A), 1S. 1213 (B®) 
7 Nina 15 tz (B), while Zaova represents Seip in x S.1512 


(B): 
4 There were, of course, different places called Beth-jerahmeel. 
CR Gaui, Sack (4). 
The passage (2S. 2014 7) should probably be read thus, 
‘ And Sheba passed on to Beth-jerahme’el, and all the Bichrites 
(Jerahmeelites) assembled and went in after him. And they 
came and besieged him in Beth-jerahme’el’; hence in v. 18 5yx 
should be beolnyl. In #14 ‘wae (Cee) should be yay, and 
abr Seng should be aby; the following words noyn nay 
should be Sym? nen (an early correction). Other references to 
‘ Beth-jerahmeel’ probably underlie certain corrupt words in 
Am. 13 Hos. 1014 (see Crit. B76.). 
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speaking, the first Israelitish king. It remains true, 
however, that Saul is the first king of a section of 
the Israelites of whom fairly definite traditions are pre- 
served, ang it is to these traditions, not all equally trust- 
worthy, that we now direct our attention. 
Traditions of much interest respecting Saul have come 
down to us from a school of writers trained under pro- 
ae phetic influence. According to these, 
1d, Traditions. it was a seer called Saat who, by 
his preternatural insight, recognised in the son of Kish 
the destined ‘captain’ or ‘ prince’ (zdgid, see PRINCE) 
of united Israel {x S.916). This patriotic Israelite (see 
SAMUEL) is introduced to us going up to the édmdh of 
an unnamed city to ‘bless the sacrifice‘ and partake of 
the sacrificial repast. By a happy accident—as it 
scems—Saul, on a journey in search of his father’s 
lost asses, appears before him, and timidly asks the 
way to the seer’s house. At once Samuel (who, if a 
member of a Jerahmeelite clan, would perhaps recog- 
nise Saul) discloses his identity. He treats his visitor 
with marked consideration, and on the morrow, 
in strict privacy, communicates to him a divine oracle 
respecting him.* At the same time he solemnly anoints 
and then kisses him (see SALUTATIONS). Finally, to 
strengthen Saul’s faith, he specifies three remarkable 
experiences which the favourite of heaven will have as 
he returns home. One was that he would meet two 
men (see RACHEL’S SEPULCHRE) who would give news 
respecting the lost asses and would mention the paternal 
anxiety of Kish. Another was that three pilgrims whom 
he would also meet (see TABOR) would be so struck by 
his bearing that they would salute him and offer him a 
present of two loaves, The third sign was that Saul 
would meet a company of #ééz’im in a state of frenzy 
(see PROPHET, § 4), and would be seized upon by the 
spirit of Yahwé and pass into the same state (calling out 
perhaps for the advent of Israel’s war-god to lead his 
people to victory). All this, we are told, came to pass; 
yet it was not this, but the disclosures of the seer Samuel, 
which transformed Saul's nature, and made him a true 
king (109). 
In about a month's time Saul was called upon to 
justify the seer’s selection. So at least 7 true text of 
7 rS.1lz {preserved by @)4 tells us. 
16, plenty Winckler, however, rejects the words 
. which assert a month’s interval, as not 
belonging to the original tradition. According to this 
scholar, it is quite a fresh account of Saul and his origin 
that we have in 1S. 111-z1, the original story having 
been recast when, to soothe patriotic feelings, the Gileadite 
hero was converted into a Benjamite. After undoing 
what he regards as the work of the later editor of the 
tradition, Winckler arrives at this simple statement of 
fact which he considers to be authentic. Nahash, king 
of the Ammonites, was besieging the city of JARESH in 
Gilead, and pressing it hard. By a bold stroke, akin 
to that related, Winckler thinks, by anticipation in 
Judg. 7 (see GipEon}, Saul relieved the city (#. xz}, 
which appears to have been his birthplace.> The 
points which seem to Winckler to force upon us the 
view that Saul was a Jabeshite are three—(1) the tra- 


1 According to Winckler (GJ 2151), Zuph in Mt. Ephraim, 
whence the earlier prophetic legend brought Samuel, was within 
the ancient limits of Benjamin. See, however, ZUPH. . 

2 The relation between the prince-elect and the seer reminds 
us of the traditions i ae Elisha as a king-maker (x K. 
1915 A. 2K.81393) Nodoubt it appeared natural to the pro- 
phetic school of narrators. Observe that there is an omission in 
the MT of 1S.101(see Var. Bit.) which can be supplied from 
@. The sentence dropped out by homceoteleuton. 

8 Whether this is historical may be doubted (see Smend, 
Rel.-gesch.(4 66, n- 1). 

4 nai eyewjOy ws pera pava (BA); xai éyévero pera yjva 
jumepay (L). MT has einps on) (xat eyerjdn is ewpetior [L]}5 
GX points to a Heb. text in which WIND and w7h both had a 

lace at the end of 1 §. 1026, giving not only a wrong reading 
But a wrong connection. For clearly 1Lz is a continuation of 
the narrative which breaks off at 1016. See H. P. Smith. 

5 So, not only Gf 2 but also AA 73) 227. 
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dition in 1 S.3111-13 relative to the pious care of the 
Jabeshites for the bones of Saul and his sons, {2} the 
stand made by Saul’s son and heir ISHBOSHETH, as king 
of E. Israel, at Mahanaim, and (3) the legendary state- 
ment in Judg. 218-14 that Jabesh-gilead sent no warriors 
against the offending tribe of Benjamin, and (virtually) 
recognised the right of connubzum enjoyed by Jabeshites 
and Benjamites. 

Winckler’s conclusion, however, though plausible 
(cp MANASSEH, § 4), cannot well be admitted. As to 

1, (3}, the statement in Judg. 218-:4 does 
vet kate indeed imply the currency of a belief in 
“the connection between the Benjamite 
king Saul and Jabesh-gilead, but in its present form (the 
text is, in the opinion of the present writer, in need of 
revision) it is too late to have any critical value. As 
to (2), Ishbosheth’s stand at Mahanaim could only 
prove that Saul’s sovereignty extended in some degree 
to Gilead. As to (1), the statement in the traditional 
text of 1S. 3111-53 is impossible, if, as the present writer 
believes, the place where the bodies! of Saul and his sons 
were exposed on the wall was, according to the original 
tradition, not Beth-shan, but some southern town, such 
as Eshean (Josh. 1552), z.¢., perhaps Beer-sheba? (cp 
EsSHEAN, ASHAN). Who the friends of Saul really 
were, we shall see later; Jabeshites of Gilead, they 
most certainly were not. 

Saul therefore was not a Gileadite but a Benjamite. 
The difficulty arising out of the improbable geographical 
statement in 18.93 (see SHALISHA, ZuPH), and out of 
the statement in the traditional text (rejected) of 1 S. 
3111-13 (so far as it refers to Beth-shan and the Jabesh- 
ites), must be met by stricter criticism of the text. 


SAUL 


place was in (or, less probably, to the S. of) the district 
occupied by Saul's clan. Of ‘ Bezek’ we know nothing; but a 
southern clan-name 15393 is attested by the name 3392 and by 
the place-name m272 (near Tekoa). Most probably, however, 
we should read, for pyx, not q43, but "33; BECHER {g.z.] was 
in fact one form of the name of Saul’s clan. The proceedings of 
the heroic leader thus beccme geographically clear; ‘Gilgal’ in 
t S,llra-r5 may be emended into ‘ Jerahmeel,’ te., Beth- 

jerahmeel, the name of the central place of Saul’s clan. 
Naturally enough, such an important event as the 
relief of Beth-jerahmeel (Jabesh-gilead) led to the 
, recognition of Saul as king of Benjamin 
Ree tf (v. 14 is rightly regarded by Driver as re- 
* dactional, and may be omitted). Possibly 


’ other tribes, too, recognised him as in a qualified 


sense their king by sending him presents, so that 
they might profit in time of need by his proved 
ability ia warfare ; but of this no certainty is attainable. 


: The thoroughly antique action! ascribed to Saul in 1 S. 


Underlying ‘ Tabesh-gilead' there must be the name of | 


some place easily accessible from Saul’s home at Gibeah.? 
What that name is, no one who has studied the errors 
of the scribes, both in MT and in &, can doubt for a 
moment. It is Beth-gilgal, z.e., Beth-jerahmeel, a place- 
name to which we have already been introduced—the 
city intended was in the S. of Benjamin near Gibeah 
and Anathoth ; and the foes who threatened the city 
and alt Benjamin besides,* were not the Ammonites but 
the ‘ Amalekites'—z.e., a branch of the Jerahmeelites 
(poy was miswritten for pboy=bapny; cp Judg. 313), 
the name of whose king was Achish (y*px), as we should 
probably read for ‘Nahash” (wm; see NAHASH). It 
may be noticed in passing that the danger to which Beth- 
jerahmeel was exposed from the N. Arabians was, in 
the opinion of the present writer, not always averted ; 
in Hos. 1014 and Am. 13 there is possibly a reference to 
the cruel conduct of the Salmzeans (nearly = Cushites) at 
their conquest either of this fortress or of a fortress 
with the same name in the Negeb. See SALMA. 

The place where the Israelites mustered in obedience 
to Saul’s summons was Bezek {x S.118), which on the 
supposition that the distressed city was in Gilead is 
suitably identified with Khirbet Ibzik. If so, there will 
appear to be two places called Bezek, for in Judg.14/ 
we meet with a Bezek5 which is undeniably in the S. of 
Palestine (see BEZEK). 

If, however, the threatened city was in Benjamin, and the foes 
were Jerahmeelites from the extreme S., it is probable that 


the warriors who responded to Saul were from Benjamin and 
from the territory farther S., and that the mustering 





1 On 1 Ch. 1010 see HEAD. 

2 Not unfrequently in P’s lists we find a corrupt variant of a 
place-name presented as the name of a fresh place, 

3 This has a close bearing on the criticism of Judg. 218-14 
(referred to above). 

41S. 112 has been thoroughly misunderstood owing to textual 
corruption. For "433 we should certainly ~ead Sipps, The 
passage then hecomes, ‘that I stop up ta your Joss every foun- 
tain of Benjamin’ (cp 2 K.225). g and y can be confounded in 
Aramaic characters ; cp @BA's [e}afecs in 1 8. 129 for pas. 

5 ‘ Adoni-bezek’ in Judg.15 4% is probably a combination of 
two clan-names *)qx (from *y1y; see PArapise, § 7) and saa 
(see above). Cp ‘Adonikam' and ‘ Adoniram,’ where ‘kam‘ 
and ‘ram’ represent fragments of ‘ Jerahmeel.' 
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117 has been placed in a wrong setting. The compiler 
gives no hint that the action referred to made the war a 
holy war, and he represents the pieces of flesh as having 
been sent throughout all Israel, It is not likely, however, 
that other clans besides those most nearly connected 
with Saul and those which were in equal danger from 
the Jerahmeelites (on the significant notice in 1S. 317 
{emended text] respecting ‘the men of Israel that were 
in Jerahmeelite Arabia’ see § 4c) were summoned to 
his standard. Saul was by no means king of all Israel ; 
that distinction was reserved for David. 

Still in such turbulent times even this moderate 
dominion demanded all the energy and _ fervent 
patriotism of the ruler, who was certainly no mere lad 
at his succession, though his precise age is not recorded.? 
The words in 1 S. 117 ' whosoever comes not out after 
Saui,’* suggest that Saul was already well-known as 2 
bold warrior, The story in 1 8.93 7%, which presents 
him as a youthful and modest dependent of his father 
Kish, does not inspire us with confidence; indeed the 
whole connection of Saul with an individual called 
Samuel is historically not free from doubt. 

According to the tradition, Saul now returned to his 
home at GIBEAH. From 1 §.132 it would seem that 

. one of his first regal acts was to collect a 
2a. Gibeon. smali army of Israelitish warriors. _ Prob- 
ably they were chiefly Benjamites under the leadership of 
Abner; it is a plausible hypothesis of Winckler that 
Benjamin was at that time by no means ‘the smallest of 
the tribes of Israel’ (1 S. 921), and that its territory was 
more extensive than in the later period, after it had been 
conquered (?) by David.4 This view of the composition 
of the army agrees with 1 S. 226 where Saul is described 
as in Gibeah, surrounded by Benjamites,® when he pro- 
nounced an unjust sentence on the priests of Yanwe. It 
is probable, however, that he had also (like David) a 
bodyguard composed of foreigners, if vasim (v. 17 


1 For the archeological origin of the custom referred to see 
WRS Rel. Sen:.{% 402, who illustrates from- Lucian and Zeno- 
bius, and notices the parallel statement in Judg.1929. The 
nartative in Judg. 19-21 has been much edited, the statement 
referred to is partly connected with a mythological story relative 
to creation (see SovoM, § 9), partly with an antique sacrificial rite 


‘ (cp Schwally, Sent’t, Kriegsalter timer, 154). Those who par- 





took of the sacrificial pieces of flesh which Sau] sent round became 
consecrated persons whom no enemy could harm. The later 
compilers of the story of Sau] had forgotten this; but it is the 
duty of the historical critic, so far as he can, to get behind their 
compilation, and restore the original setting of misunderstood 
traditions. 

2 :S.18x givesnosense. Most critics since Wellhausen regard 
it as a gloss, and read ‘. . . years old’ was Saul when he began 
to reign, and he reigned . . . years over Israel.” The glossator 
did not venture to fill wp the number of years. This involves 
regarding »ng before naz’ as a corrupt duplication of yy. See, 
however, Driver and Léhr, ad Zec. lostermann’s theory seems 
too complicated. 

3 The following words ‘(and] after Samuel’ are a variant, as 
explained already. 

The conquest may he obscurely referred to in Judg. 20, 
Similarly, it seems, Néldeke (col. 536, n. 3) 

On 1S. 226 see TAMARISK; on ‘ye Benjamites,’ Ue. J, SOO 
Crit. Bib. 
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‘runners') is, as the present writer suspects, a mutil- 
ation and corruption of Zdrephathim (Zarephathites). 
These foreigners, however, were virtually Israelites ; 
they had adopted Israelitish reverence for the persons 
of the priests of Yahwé, whom they refused to massacre 
at the bidding of the enraged king (v. 17). It was 
Doeg an ‘Aramite’ (see 1 S.218[7}, @®4)! who, ac- 
cording to the narrative, out of hatred for David 
performed the dreadful act, for which, after David had 
come to the throne, a stern penalty was (not indeed by 
David) exacted (2 S. 21}. 

The historical character of the massacre (apart from 
the details} cannot be doubted ; but the real cause of it 

Sirus is not clear. Had the priestly clan 
26, Philistines. of Gibeon, like Samus: 4 
personage), ‘rejected’ Saul as king? Had they 
really espoused the cause of a pretender, and so 
done all in their power to paralyse Saul’s patriotic 
activity? However that may be, we must not forget the 
arduous nature of the task to which Saul had braced 
himself. 
cursions of a powerful enemy, the name of which is 
given as PéliStim (dAAd@vAct) or PHILISTINES [g.v. ]. 
‘The correctness of this name is generally accepted, but 
has, elsewhere by the present writer (see PELETHITES, 
ZAREPHATH}), been questioned. In particular, there 
are passages in the narrative which is commonly used 
as evidence for David’s outlawry, but may really be a 
transformed, distorted version of a tradition of a struggle 
between Saul and David (so Winckler), and also in the 
account of the closing scene of Saul’s life, and of David's 
subsequent exploits, which force the present writer to 
hold that the Zarephathites—excluding those who had ex- 
patriated themselves and joined Saul’s bodyguard—were, 
together with their neighbours the ‘ Amatlekites,’ the true 
enemies of Saul and for a time at least of David after 
him (see PELETHITES, REHOBOTH, ZAREPHATH}. Ina 
word, the so-called ‘ Philistines’ are Zarephathites, and 
their centre was not the ‘ Philistian sea-coast’ but the 
NEGEBR [{@.v. ], 

A striking account is given by one of the narrators of 
the opening of the war against the ‘ Philistines’ (1 S. 13) 
—-of course, before the massacre just referred to. 
Jonathan (whose relation to Saul the writer assumes to 
be well-known) had offered an open insult to the 
‘Philistines’ (v. 3); we may perhaps suppose that it 
was an insult which affected their religion.? The 
‘ Philistines’ mustered in force to avenge it. Affrighted 
at their appearance, the Israelites took refuge in 
mountain-hollows, or crossed over into Gad and Gilead. 
From the camp at Michmash (opposite Geba where the 
outrage had been committed) the ' Philistines’ plundered 
the country, secure of meeting with no opposition, 
because few of the Israelites had any weapons (1 S, 
1319-22; cp ForK). Only six hundred men, we are 
told, remained with Saui at ‘the border of Gibeah’; 
but one of these was no less than Jonathan. This brave 
man, together with his armour-bearer, is said to have 
performed a most audacious exploit (1 S. 14; on the text 


1 By Aramite we mean ‘ Jerahmeelite’. There is some reason 
to think that Doeg was one of the g»y5 or rather Zarephathites 
(cp Gratz's view, col. 1124). For some new evidence see Cr7t. 
Bb, GL has "Téovpatos. 

2 ‘Garrison’ (EV) is not a probable rendering of 3's), Like 
yi in the Hadad inscription found near Zenjirli, the word 
might mean either ‘prefect’ or ‘pillar.’ The meaning ‘ pillar’ 
is to be preferred (cp, however, IsrAEL, § 13). Jonathan would 
have slain more than one person, and gxa3 seems to point to 
some religious insult. Probably we should read m5"), ‘he 
shattered ‘{Klo.). A sacred pillar seems to be meant ; we need 
not emend 1°) into h3¥D (cp JEHOSHAPHAT, D. 2, col. 23523 


Puenrcia, § 9). In 105 for ‘the hill of God’ (gsqban nya) read 
pdxonn nyza ‘Gibeah of the Jerahmeelites.’ ‘ Jerahmeelites’ 
and ‘ Zarephathites’ (=‘ Philistines’) are synonymous terms. 
The sacred pillar of the Zarephathites (Philistines) caused the 
place to be called ‘ Gibeah of the Jerahmeelites.’ From 133 it 
appears that Geba is meant. 
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of wv. 4 f see MicHMASH). His object was to surprise 
; the outpost of the enemy, whose duty it was to watch 
the steep ravine between Geba on the S. and Mich- 
mash on the N. (the Wady es-Suwénit). The two men 
went secretly down into the valley below Geba, as if on 
their way to the caves where the timid Israelites were 
hidden. There is in fact a line of such caves on both 
sides of the wady, and they are practically impregnable 
(cp MICHMASH). Greeted with scoffs by the enemy, 
who noticed their first movements, Jonathan and his 
follower afterwards disappeared from view, and climbed 
up on the other side.) The Philistine outpost was 
thrown into confusion by the sudden appearance of the 
two men, Jonathan, fatigued as he was with his climb, 
smote right and left, and his armour-bearer quickly 
despatched the wounded. The ‘spoilers’ fied in dismay, 
and the general panic—so the legend says—was 
heightened by an earthquake (see EARTHQUAKE). 
Then Saul, who had (somewhat strangely} been tarry- 
ing under the pomegranate tree ‘in the border of Geba’ 
(142; see GIBEAH, § 1; MIGRON), arose, and discover- 
ing the absence of Jonathan and his follower, applied to 
the priest for guidance. Before there was time, however, 
for Ahijah to bring forward the EpHop [¢.v.], circum- 
stances had made the duty of the slowly moving king clear 
tohim. Promptly he Jed his little band against the dis- 
ordered enemy. At once those Israelites who had been 
compelled to serve with the ‘ Philistines’ withdrew, and 
joined the patriots. The ‘ Philistines’ were seen hurry- 
; ing wildly towards Bethel across the watershed and 
down the steep descent of Aijalon, In hot chase the 
Israelites followed them. The story is vividly told, 
and is evidently ancient. How far is it trustworthy? 
Certainly it cannot be a pure romance; but Winckler 
has called attention to some very doubtful elements, and 
to these the present writer must now add the designation 
of the oppressors of the Israelites by the name of 
‘ Philistines.’ 

We have also an account of a battle between the 
Israelites and the Philistines in the valley of Elah 
{rather, ha-Elah}, or, as the scene appears to be 
otherwise described, in Ephes-dammim (1 S.171/.). 
The chief point in it, however, is the encounter of 
David ‘with Goliath, which appears to be a reflection 
of the story of Elhanan and Goliath in 2 8.2119, where 
the scene of the combat is at Gob (= REHOBOTH), 
Probably ‘émek ha-élak and éphes-dammim are cor- 
ruptions respectively of ‘émek jerahme'el and ‘émek 
drammim, synonymous phrases (drammim = jerah- 
meé'elim) for the valley of Jerahmeel (=the wady ed- 
Mith?). It is important to mention this here, to 
prepare the reader for the change in our view of the 
localities of the last fatal fight (‘ Gilboa') necessitated 
by our criticism of the text (see § 4}, As has been 
shown elsewhere, the period as well as the scene of the 
traditional fight with Goliath is misstated in z S. 18. 

According to the statement in x S. 1447 /, Saul had 
various other wars in which he was uniformly successful. 

3. Other It is doubtful from what source this passage 

: is derived. Evidently the writer is an 
admirer of Saul, for he does not scruple 
to transfer exploits ascribed by tradition to David 
(2S, 812)? to his neglected predecessor. The text of 
the passage needs rectification, and should probably 
run thus {see Crit. Brb.)— 


And when Saul had taken the kingdom over Israel [he 
fought against all his enemies round about, against Musur, 
against the Amalekitgs, against Jerahmee!l-Missur, and against 
the Zarephathites, and whitherscever he turned, he was 














1 Cp Miller, The Least of all Lands, 104; also Conder, Ten#- 
work, 2114 fi 

22.812 should probably yun thus, or nearly thus (see 
Crit. Bié., but cp Davin, § 8), ‘From Aram, and from Missur, 
and from the Amalekites, and from the Zarephathites, and from 
the spoi! of Hadad, the Rehobothite, king of Migssur.’ On, 
*Aram' (i.¢., Jerahmeel), as an emendation of ‘Edom,’ cp 
! JokTHEEL, §2; REzIN; SaLt, VALLEY OF; Zarr ; ZoBAH. 
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victorious], he showed valour; he smote Amalek, and rescued 
Israel out of the hand of his spoiler. 

Thus in its original form the passage was not the 
close of a history of Saul (Wellh, CH 246/), but 
rather an introduction to the story of the campaign 
against ‘Amalek,’ which is, in fact, the only war of 
Saul described at any length in our traditions before 
the tragedy of Mt. ‘Gilboa’ (see 1 S.15, and cp AGAG, 
BeEsor, HAvILAH, SHUR, TELAIM, SAMUEL). 

The narrative suffers greatly from the want of pre- 
liminary explanations. Are we to stippose that the 
bands of raiders had already forced their way to Saul's 
territory? Or should we rather assume that the clans 
to the S. of Benjamin had appealed for aid to the king’s 
generosity? In order to answer these questions we 
must read the notice of Saul'’s expedition against 
‘Amalek’ in the light of the new but indispensable 
theory {see above} that his warfare was chiefly with the 
Sarephathites (Pélistim being a corruption of Saré- 
phathim as ‘Amalek’ is a distortion of Jerahme’elim). 
It may be assumed that if these raiders penetrated into 
Saul’s kingdom (the territory of Benjamin was then 
perhaps more extensive than afterwards}, the Amale- 
kites (Jerahmeelites), whom we can only with some 
difficulty distinguish from the Zarephathites, were not 
less successful. It is true, the details respecting Samuel 
are, from a critical point of view, questionable, But 
we may perhaps accept the statement (so much more 
creditable, rightly considered, to Saul than to Samuel) 
that on a certain point of religious tradition the seers 
represented by Samuel were more conservative than the 
king. The statement is that Samuel was highly dis- 
Pleased because, after Saul had ‘utterly destroyed’ 
(eins) all ‘the warriors’ {oyn) of Amalek, he spared 
Agag and ‘the best of the sheep and the oxen’ (wv. 8), 
thus violating the fundamental religious custom (see 
BAn) of devoting enemies taken in war, and even the 
animals which belonged to them, to the wrathful God of 
Israel (cp 1S. 2818}. Still this, even if correct, was 
surely not the only or the chief reason why the seer 
(or the seers 2?) broke off intercourse with the king. As 
most agree, there was some other cause for the breach 
which can only be divined. 

We must not, of course, underrate the benefit of the 
application of methodical criticism to the corrupt proper 
names in this section (ch. 15}; see BEsor, HAVILAH, 
SHUR, TELAIM, and especially JERAHMEEL, Thus, in 
wv. 2 we should do well to read, ‘I have marked that 
which Jerahmeel did to Israel’ (the hostile section of 
the great Jerahmeelite people is intended}, and should 
emend ‘Amaiek' and ‘Amalekites’ throughout ac- 
cordingly. In v.12 the word ‘ Jerahmeel’ has under- 
gone fresh transformations which obscure the narrative. 
Not improbably we should read, ‘It was told Samuel 
(saying), Saul came to Jerahmeel, and, behold he 
destroyed the Jerahmeelites, and went down to Gilgal’ 
(18.1512; see Crit, Bié.). These gains are of the 
utmost value from the point of view of intelligibility. 
It is to be feared, however, that no textual criticism 
can make the narrative quite satisfactory as a piece of 
history. First of all, the success of Saul’s expedition 
is evidently much exaggerated. If the ‘ Amalekites’ 
had really been so completely crushed, we cannot 
believe that they would so soon have recovered from 
their overthrow. Next, the rupture between Samuel 
and the king (as was remarked above} is by no 
means fully intelligible. HH. P. Smith considers the 
‘rejection’ of Saul by Samuel in the name of his God 
to be an imaginary justification of the anointing of 
David as king; if David was to be anointed, it was 
clear that Saul must have been rejected. We may also 
plausibly hold that the ‘rejection’ seemed to the ancients 
to account for Saul’s subsequent calamity. It remains 
true, however, that the cause of the ' rejection’ given 
in 1 S. 15 is far from adequate. 

As an additional reason it was related (1 S.1374-15@) that 
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Saul had offered a sacrifice himself instead of waiting for 
Samuel, and (ihe object of the narrative in 1S. 284-25 can 
hardly have been different) that before the fatal struggle on 
‘ Gilboa’ Sau] applied to a necromancer at En-dor (see EnDoR; 
Harop, WELL or)—an act of infidelity to Vabwé which naturally 
deprived Saul of the protection of his God. A modern historian 
(Kittel, /72s¢, 2136) suggests a more critical reason, which, how- 
ever, is not entirely satisfactory. He thinks that the estrange- 
ment of Samuel from Saul may have been caused by Sal’s 
continued inattention to the fate of the ark, and his want of 
comprehension of the peculiar religious character of Israel. 


It is usual {in spite of the parallel feature in the 
legend of Alexander!) to accept the report of Saul's 
morbid melancholy alternating with fits of 


, 
Saipan passion as historical, and to connect with 

a Y it his first acquaintance with David (cp 
MapbNEss}, Certainly there was enough in the 


manifold difficulty of the king's position to affect his 
mind injuriously; but the circumstances in connec- 
tion with which it is mentioned do not inspire us with 
much confidence. The whole story of Saul’s relations 
with David, which has in general been regarded as 
founded on fact (see DAvID, §§ 1-4), has received a 
great shock from the investigations of Winckler. Apart 
from some questionable details in this scholar’s criticism, 
it appears to be at any rate very unsafe to follow the 
tradition in its present form. That David early became 
attached to Saul, partly by loyalty, partly by a family 
tie (cp MERAB, MICHAL), as the narratives represent, is, 
in the light of Winckler's criticism, very improbable. 
David appears to have been an ambitious freebooter 
from the Negeb who sought to carve out a realm for 
himself (see JUDAH, §§ 4 /.), Starting first of all from 
‘ Adullam '—z.e., the southern ‘Carmel’ (Jerahmeel)— 
and afterwards, when that attempt was baffled, renewing 
his enterprise from Halusah (‘ Ziklag'). Of course, to 
say this, is not to deny that he may have possessed 
some attractive qualities in which Saul was deficient, 
and which not only favoured his ambitious schemes, but 
also facilitated the idealising process of later narrators. 
We now hasten on to the pathetic closing scene of the 
life of the hapless king, 
We have two versions of the ancient tradition: a, 
chaps. 28 and 31 belong to one document ; 4, chaps. 27 
29 f. and 2 §. 1 belong to another,? 
4b. Laat battle. In @ the camp of the ‘ Philistines’ is 
placed at Shunem; in 4 at APHEK [¢.v.]. In a we 
have the strangely fascinating story of the ‘witch of 
Endor’; in 4, a great deal of interesting information 
respecting David, who was at that time at Ziklag or 
rather Haltisah, a vassal of Achish (or Nahash ?), king 
of Gath or REHOBOTH [g.v.] in the Negeb. There are 
also differences between the two accounts relative to the 
death of Saul. Neither of the two stories makes it clear 
what the precise object of the ‘Philistines’ was. An 
able geographer holds that they sought ‘either to 
subjugate all the low country and so confine Israel 
to the hills, or else to secure their caravan route to 
Damascus and the East from Israel's descents upon it 
by the roads from Bezek to Beth-shan and across 
Gilboa’ (G, A. Smith, HG 402). Hence, when Saul 
had taken up his position on Mt. Gilboa (or rather 
Haggilboa yabia), which is taken to be the ridge running 
SE. from the eastern end of the great central plain, the 
‘ Philistines’ did not hesitate to attack him on his superior 
position (see GILBOA ; HAROD, WELLOF). To dislodge 
him was imperative, because from Gilboa he could 
descend at will either on Jezreel or on the Jordan 
valley. Before the battle, as one of the documents 
states, the despondent king, who neither by dreams, 
nor by Urim, nor by prophets could obtain any oracle 
from Yahwé (28615), applied to a female necromancer 
at En-dor, of whom he had heard from his servants. 
In former times he had done all in his power to ex- 
terminate such magicians from his realm; but now he 
relapsed into the ancient superstition (see DIVINATION, 


1 Winckler, G7 2172. 
2 See H. P. Smith, Sasuel, Introd. pp. xxiv / 
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§ 4). Accordingly the necromancer called up the shade 
of Samuel, who disclosed the terrible fact that on the 
morrow the king would die, and his army would be 
worsted, as a punishment for his disobedience in the 
matter of ‘Amalek.’1 On hearing this, Saul fell to the 
ground ; it is added that he had not eaten bread the 
whole day and the whole night, yet he could hardly be 
induced to break his fast. After this meal, we are told, 
Saul and his servants ‘rose up and went away that 
night’ (2820-25), It is impossible te decide how far the 
Story is based on fact.2 As it stands, it appears to be 
meant as an explanation of Saul’s desertion by his God 
(see § 3). Whether in any degree historical or not, 
the narrative is highly natural, though considerable 
doubt attaches to the place-name, En-dor (see ENDOR ; 
HArop, WELL oF; and the criticism below), 

Thus far we have provisionally assumed the correct- 
ness of the MT. There is, however, a strong prob- 

ac. Emenda- ability that the text of both forms of 
tions of names. the tradition is vitiated by a great 

misunderstanding, and that here, as 
in many other cases, there is an underlying tradition 
very different from that represented by the text. The 
geographical obscurity of the present text of 1S. 28 £ 
31, is undeniable ; one may therefore naturally suspect 
corruption, It is, moreover, difficult to believe that the 
form ‘Philistines’ is correct in chaps. 28 £ and 31, 
when close by (3016; see PELETHITES) it has only 
been introduced by a textual error, The case is very 
similar to that of a passage in the famous elegy 
{2 S. 120). Whatever we may think of ‘Gath’ (the 
name is far from certain—see REHOBOTH), we can 
hardly say that the mention of ‘Ashkelon’ was to be 
expected, and even if we defend ‘Philistines,’ we 
cannot assert that ‘uncircumcised’ forms a natural 
parallel to it.?  ‘Jezreel’ (x S.2911r) needs no cor- 
rection; the place intended is the Jezreel in the 
hill-country of Judah, not far from Carmel (Ze, 
Jerahmeel), to which David's wife Ahinoam by birth 
belonged. But the other names have been partly 
corrupted, partly manipulated, by an editor, till a com- 
pletely false geographical setting of the narrative has 
been produced, The scene of the military operations 
has been supposed to be in the N., whereas it was really 
in the $. It is not the least of the arguments for the 
correctness of this view that it enables us to emend and 
explain a historical notice {x S. 317) which has been a 
great trouble to commentators (see ISRAEL, § 16, and 
cp HPSm.), but may, with the utmost probability, 
be read thus :—‘ And when the men of Israel who were 
in Arab-jerahmeel [¢.e., Jerahmeel in N. Arabia] saw 
that the men of Saul had fied and that Saul and his 
sons were dead, they forsook the cities and fled, and 
the Zarephathites came and dwelt in them,’ The cities 
referred to are the ‘cities of the Jerahmeelites,’ where, 
according to 1.3029, ‘elders of Judah’ had quite 
lately been residing. 

‘We must briefly indicate the emendations referred to; 
the names form the skeleton of the history. For ‘Shunem’ 
(ony, 1S. 284) and ‘Beth-shan’ Gu mtg, 1S.81 x0) it is the 
simplest course to yead ‘Eshean” Qyyx) and ‘ Beer-sheba' 
(yaw wa) The same place is no doubt intended by both 
forms; see Esukan. Perhaps py2 (29x) should be pyo2 ‘at 
Maon.’ For ‘Gilboa* (y753) or rather Haggilboa (yaban) we 
should restore ‘ Amalek’ (pony) or ‘ Jerahmeel” (Sxpn; 
so, too, in 2S,lar. For ‘to Aphek’ (appx, 291) we should 
read ‘to Gtbeah’ (433; the same error is probable in 
sor 15 53; cp also m pK in 91x [see ApHtAn])}; the ‘Gibeah’ of 

osh, 1557 (see GrpgaH, 1) or that of Judg.71 seems to be 
meant. ‘The house of Ashtaroth’ (rinwy nn, 8110) should 
probably be ‘ Beth-sarephath’ (ppqy m3), better known to us as 





1 Probably the original tradition represented the ‘ Amalekites’ 
and the ‘Philistines’ as allied on this occasion, so that the 
retribution to Saul would be exactly proportioned to his guilt. 

2 Stade (GV 1 255) rejects the narrative; cp Schwally, Das 
Leben nach dem Tode,73 7. Budde and Kittel, on the other 
hand, accept it as historical. 

3 The fourth line of the stanza ought, like the others, to 
contain an ethnic name, 
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* Beth-peleg’ (nb nva, rather nbx ny, where nbn comes from 
npvs [see PELE rHITEs]); the situation is suitable, ‘ Jabesh- 
gilead’ (§ 1) should be ‘Beth-gilgal’; ‘Ziklag’ should be 
Haliisah, and Endor (419 py) should be En-‘irad Cry jy). 
In Judg. 71 En-hardd is combined with Gibeath-hammoreh or 
rather Gibeath-jerahmeel [see Moren], and in 2S.2325% a 
Harodite and a Paltite are mentioned together ; Arad and Beth- 
pelet (‘En-dor’ and ‘Beth-ashtaroth’) are, if our explanations 
are correct, mentioned as in the same district in the narrative 
which contains chaps. 29 31, To pass now to the elegy: the 
true names in 2 §.120 are Rehoboth, Haliisah, Sarephathim, 
and Jerahme’élim,1 

These, then, are in all probability the historical 
circumstances of the great crisis. The Zarephathites, 


probably with the aid of the ‘Amalek- 


4d. Saul’s : 
‘ 1, ites’ {cp 2 8.1620}, were on their 
naar pes ai march northwards; David, lord of 


Halisah (Z1KLAG), narrowly escaped 
accompanying them. Saul and his army went to meet 
the enemy, hoping to deal them such a blow as 
would effectually stop their incursions. He encamped, 
shifting his position from Maon by Jezreel (291, 
emended text} to the hills near ‘Carmel’ (z.¢., Jerah- 
meel}, one of which we suppose to have been 
specially called Gibeah or Gibeath-jerahmeel, It 
was at this Gibeah (certainly not at any place called 
‘Aphek’) that the Zarephathites encamped. Not 
far off was Arad, whither Saul may perhaps have 
gone to consult a necromancer; Arad was presumably 
one of the ‘cities of the Jerahmeelites* (1 S. 3029} 
occupied by the Judahites. The original encampment 
of the Zarephathites was probably at Beersheba,? and it 
was perhaps on the ridge which runs from the southern 
‘Carmel’ WSW. towards Beersheba that the fate of 
Saul was sealed. The Zarephathites attacked him 
fiercely. After a heroic resistance, he gave way, and 
bade his armour-bearer thrust him through with a 
sword, on account of a critical blow which had been 
dealt him by a great stone.? His attendant, however, 
hesitating to do his bidding.’ the hapless king is said 
(but this is by no means certain) to have taken his own 
life (314). 

A different tradition is reported in 2 S.1 (the sequel 
of chaps. 29, 30), where the fate which in 1 S.314 
Saul is said to have deprecated, actually befalls him 
(cp ISRAEL, §15). An ‘Amalekite’ (7.e., Jerahmeelite), 
who ‘happened by chance upon Mt. Gilboa’ (wv. 6, 
EV), but who, as the narrator probably means us to 
suppose, had his own reason for being on the spot,® 
slays Saul. We need not, with Stade (GV7/ 1258} reject 
the story altogether, though we must at any rate admit 
that it has been touched up by the writer who records 
it. Certainly it is in harmony with the well-known 
elegy ascribed to David, where the destined successor 
of Saul is represented as forbidding the sad news to be 
published in Halisah, lest the malicious Jerahmeelite 
women should triumph {see translation in col. 2334, 
and compare 1S, 314a, ‘lest the Jerahmeelites come 
and thrust me through’). 

In this connection it may be noticed that the elegy says 
nothing of Saul’s ‘sons,’ which is in accordance with the fact 


that 2 S. 2112 speaks only of the bones of Saul and Jonathan 
his son. Very probably the statement in x S. 312 respecting 








1 For ha, nisn and popex, ovnyse, ody. See JasuEr, 
Book oF, § 2. , 

2 Both focations (reading ‘ Giheah ' for ‘ Aphek,’ and ‘ Eshean’ 
or ‘Beersheba’ for ‘Shunem’) are plausible; but Beersheba 
naturally comes before Gibeah. Beersheba was doubtless more 
important than Gibeah ; hence the omission of ‘Gibeah’ in one 
document and the probable reference to Beersheba in 31 10. 

3 Read probably, in v 3, snDb71 nioving onion SAND" 
orINT [A, ‘and those who cast (stones) with engines found him, 
and they crushed him between the thighs.’ See Che. 24.7 
11137. We can now see the full force of Saul’s remark to his 
armour-bearer, v. 4a, ‘lest these Jerahmeelites come and 
thrust me through,’ etc. 3 o»d4y (as often elsewhere) should be 
ayant. See Crit. Bi8. 

. 4 Unlike the armour-bearer of a grandson of Merodach-baladan 
in a similar case (KB 2212,f.). 

5 The ‘Amalekites’ (Jerahmeelites), as we have seen, had 

possibly joined the Zarephathites. 
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Abinadab and Malchishua is incorrect (cp § 6). ‘Abinadab’ 
seems to the present writer to be a double of ‘Jonathan’ 
(‘ Nathan’ and ‘ Nadab’ confounded), and ‘ Malchifua’ to be a 
development (see § 5) of ‘ Jerahme’el’ (whose name is misread 
Ishbosheth). The latter certainly did not fall on the field of 
battle. On the contrary he lived to succeed his father on the 
throne. Tradition not impossibly said that he was lame {see 
MEPHIBOSHETH). 

The story of the death of Saul in its present form is 
a narrative of the heroic but useless sacrifice of the king’s 
life for the deliverance of Israel from the Philistines. 
That we have had to interfere with it may be a subject 
for regret, but not for surprise. The story of Saul and 
of his relations with David was of course told and re- 
told, edited and re-edited, and could not but be 
considerably modified in the process. Textual cor- 
ruption, too, naturally increased the confusion. The 
story becomes to some extent intelligible only when the 
textual errors have been removed by a methodical 
criticism. We have also to consider alterations due to 
later hands. It was the editor who placed the story of 
the ‘witch of Endor’ where it now stands. Endor (or 
En-harod?) is in the N.;! but the scene of the great 
battle was in the S. The account of the indignities 
offered to the bodies of the king and of his sons (vv. 9 
ro; see £xp, 710522), however, has the impress of truth, 
and we can well believe that fierce resentment arose in 
the city so gallantly liberated by Saul. All night the 
warriors of Beth-gilgal? in Benjamin are said to have 
journeyed. Not the northern fortress of Beth-shan, but 
more possibly Beer-sheba was their goal; there they 
found the dead bodies of the heroes fastened to the city 
walls. Piously they took them down and brought them 
to Beth-gilgal, where they raised a fitting dirge over 
them,? and gave an honoured burial to the bones 
beneath the sacred tree (see TAMARISK). Afterwards, 
we are told, David sent his warrior Benaiah* for them, 
and they were reinterred in the family grave at Shalisha 
(not 'Zela’) near Beth-gilgal (see ZELAH, and cp 
RIZPAH). 

There ts a third reference to this generous action in 2 S. 244-7 


which needs elucidation, Vz. 46 5 should probaly. ran thus,— 
‘And they told David, ‘‘The men of Beth-gilgal have buried 


Saul under the Asherah” (x7 nnn; cp 1S. 3113, above). 


And David sent presents (oubbw) to the men of Jabesh-gilgal,’ 
etc. Inv. 6 EV’s ‘will requite you this kindness’ should be 
‘show you this friendliness.” David sends presents, nominally 
to acknowledge the generous act of the men of Beth-gilgal, but 
really to induce them to work for the extension of his sovereignty 
over Benjamin. ‘Your lord’ means ‘the lord of Benjamin,’ 
not ‘the lord of Gilead.” 

The impression which Saul produced on the later 


editor of the tradition was not on the whole favourable, 


’ His fine physical gifts, his ardent 
5. Saul's character. patriotism, and hisinextinguishable 
courage were readily acknowledged {1 S.1023f, Ulss 
187 1732. cannot be quoted on the other side}; but 
we also hear of fits of passion and cruelty (1 S. 2027-34 
226-19), of a dangerous religious scrupulosity (1 S. 
14 36-45},5 and (cp § 4} of sudden accesses of a disturb- 


1 Of course there is the possibility that dor of En-dor (a1 py} 
may have come from ‘Arad (72Y), and that the original story may 


have been recast in accordance with a later view of the scene of 
the conflict. This may be the simplest solution of the problem. 

2 Not Jabesh-gilead (see § 1). 

3 Reading njb byes (Klo. Budde). H. P. Smith’s objection 
is of no weight; the mourning is naturally mentioned before the 
burial (Klo. refers to 251 283). W. R. Smith’s suggestion 
(RS) 372), that the burning (573g) may have had a religious 
intention, is ingenious ; but see MOURNING. 

428.2112 @; see Klostermann, ad doc. 

5 Saul, it appears, had tabooed all eating before sunset. The 
only person who tasted food was Jonathan, who had not heard 
Saul tmpose the taboo. Yahwé was believed to he offended by 
this transgression. By the sacred lot (see Ur1im AND THUMMIM) 
Jonathan was found to be the culprit, and condemned by his 
father to death. But ‘the people »ansomed Jonathan that he 
died not’ (v. 4:, MT), How this was effected, we are not told. 
Ewald supposes that it was by the substitution of another human 
life of less value; Kittel (A/zs¢. 2116) and Driver (note ad Joc.) 
modify this view. But @'s rpogevgaro zepi points to the read- 
ing bx sbony, ‘and they acted as arbitrators concerning 


QJonathan),’ é¢., they mediated between Jonathan and the 
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SAUL 


ing melancholy (x S.1614 18:0 199). This mental 
disturbance is described (in 1810} by the same phrase 
(Sy nby) that is used elsewhere for that heightening of 
the physical powers under the influence of rage against 
Yahwe’s enemies which characterised the successful 
great warriors and athletes. Was it a melancholy 
produced by a wild longing for battle?! Was it ‘but 
the morbid reflex of the prophetic inspiration of Saul's 
heroic period'?? Does the story of the witch of Endor 
suggest that it was a frenzied anticipation of evil for 
Saul himself and his people? Or is it historical at 
all? May not the statement be due to the influence of 
a. wide-spread Oriental tale (see § 4)? At any rate it is 
connected with statements respecting David which, if our 
criticism is justified, cannot be evenapproximately correct, 
Tradition has in fact been at once too kind to David 
and too unkind to his predecessor, That Saul had 
good cause to oppose David has been stated already 
(§ 4), and even if we consider the loyalty of the men of 
Beth-gilgal (1 S.3lz11 #) to be largely the result of 
clan-loyalty {since Jabesh-gilead = Beth-gilead = Beth- 
jerahmeel}, it is plain that nothing had been done 
by Saul which seemed to his fellow-clansmen to be 
unworthy of a great Israelite. Kittel (WZs¢. 2135 7°) 
has given an eloquent and sympathetic portrait? of the 
heroic king to all of which one would gladly subscribe 
if the historical evidence were slightly stronger. The 
chief difficulty connected with Saul is his massacre of 
the priests of Gibeon (‘ Nob’); but we cannot say that 
we know the circumstances sufficiently well to pass a 
peremptory judgment. 

The best attested names in Saul’s family are those of 
his concubine Rizpah and his son Jonathan, unless 

6. Saul’s indeed Jonathan was originally represented 

family. 28 _Saul's brother. # ABINADAB and 

aunty. MALCHISHUA, however (18.312; ep 1 Ch. 
833 939, and see above, § 4}, are suspicious. Abi- 
nadab is probably a variant of ‘ Jonathan,’ Malchishua a 
corruption of ‘Jerahme’el [b&éné} Sha’iil.' The names 
of the two sons of Rizpah (2 S.218), Armoni and 
Mephibosheth, are also doubtful. Armoni is probably 
a corruption of ‘Abinadab’'; Mephibosheth seems to be 
borrowed from one of the two historic ‘ Mephibosheths. ' 
Tradition probably did not preserve the names of 
the two hapless sons of Saul and Rizpah. The present 
writer has suggested that both Eshbaal (z Ch. 833) and 
Ishbosheth may be corruptions of Jerahme’el or Ishmael, 
and a similar origin may with reasonable probability 
be assigned to the current name of Saul’s grandson (see 
MEPHIBOSHETH, and cp Crié. Bié.). 

It is remarkable that, according to a new theory which fits in 
with a well-supported theory of the course of the history of 
Israel, no less than eleven of the personal names connected in 
MT with the family of Saul are corruptions of Jerahmeel and 
Ishmael, or of fragments of those naines. These are — MERAB, 
Micua., PaLtTieL, ADRIEL, MEPHIBOSHETH, ESHBAAL, 
IsHB0SHETH, MeErRIBBAAL, Mricua, Macuir, AMMIEL. 
This theory throws doubt on the genealogy in 1 Ch. 833% 
939%, which was possibly inserted to gratify a post-exilic 
family professedly descended from Saul. It is obvious that 
some of the names must be variants of the name of the same 
person; also that the names Jerahmeel or Ishmael were given, 
sometimes at least, as a substitute for the true name which had 
been forgotten. Jerahme’el or Jerahme’elith was in fact most 
probably the name of Saul’s clan (see § 1), and Beth-jerahmeel 
that of the chief seat of the clan. Here probably ‘Mephi- 
bosheth’ resided, not in ‘the house of Machir, the son of 
Ammiel, in Lo-debar’§ (2 $94). See § x, and cp MEHOLA- 
THITE, SHEBA, 





sacred custom or law. So Klostermann, who paraphrases, 
‘they imposed a fine on Jonathan.’ [Winckler, G/ 2163/4, 
assumes a mythological basis for the detail.] 

1 Schwally, Semitische Kriegsaltertiimer, 1 105. 

2 Budde, Neligion of Israed to the Exile, 93. 

3 See also Tiele, Vergeltjkende Geschiedenis van de Egypt. 
en Mesopotam. Godsdiensten (1872), 607 J 

4 This is a startling suggestion of Winckler (G/ 2x91), based 
on25,t224 Compare the doubt (Sopom, § 10} whether Lot 
was not originally Abraham's brother. 

5 The repetition of the elaborate description in 25.95 is 
suspicious. Note here, to supplement Lo-pErar, that 43 in 
nai yb may have arisen out of nea, and yb out of 3y$3, which 
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SAVARAN 


2. (RV SHAUL). An early Edomite king (Gen. 
3637f. 1Ch.148f). Was he, however, an Edomite or a 
Jerahmeelite? o1x and px are so much alike that we 
may choose that reading which best suits the circum- 
stances. On the whole, mix, é¢., Syony (Jerahmeel)}, 
best accords with the notices of the kings, though a 
connected examination of these would be required to 
make this appear as probable as it really is. To 
suppose that this Shaul was a foreign conqueror and 
founder of a dynasty,) is a serious error. _ Certainly it 
is plausible at first sight to identify ‘the river’ (in the 
phrase ‘Rehoboth by the river’) with the Euphrates 
(see Onk.), and to compare the Rehoboth-Ir of Gen. 
101. Sayce (Hos. Lect. 55) would even identify 
our Rehoboth with Babylon, and make Saul the 
Hebraised form of Savul or Sawul (cp § 1), which 
he regards as a name of the Babylonian sun-god ;? 
Furrer, however, thinks of a place called Rakaéa, on the 
W. side of the Euphrates (Riehm’s HW# 1291). But 
all this is even hazier than the speculations about Reho- 
both-Irin Gen. 1011. san and ovyp 73 (Gen. 1518) may 
both mean ‘the stream of Musri,’—i.e., some wady 
in the Negeb, perhaps the Wdady el-‘AriS, the border- 
stream of the N. Arabian land of Musri (see EGYPT, 
BROOK OF; ABEL-MIZRAIM, but cp SHIHOR), so that 
‘Rehoboth’ is er-Ruhaibeh, the REHOBOTH (¢.v.) of 
Gen. 2622, SW. of Beersheba. Cp BELA, PETHOR. 
See also SHAUL. 

See WMM As. x. Eur. 134(RP 2115). Anancient Egyptian 
text mentions Ra-ph and R-hu-bu-ra-ti next to Naharu (the 


‘stream'). The Robotha in Gebalene (OS 286773; 1417s) is 
not to be compared. T. K. C, 


SAVARAN (ayapan [AXV]), 1 Macc. 643, RV 
‘Avaran.’ See ELEAZAR, 9; MACCABEES i, § 3 [2]. 


SAVIAS (caoyia[A]), 1 Esd. 82= Ezra 74, Uzai [x] 


SAW. The saws of the Egyptians, so far as known, 
were all straight and single-handed; but the double- 
handed saw seems to have been known to the Assyrians 
(Layard, Min. and Bat., 195), and we suppose from 


the reference in rt K. must have been known to the ; 


Hebrews. Cp HANpICRAFTS,§2/ On the Egyptian 
saws see especially Petrie, Temple of Gizeh, 173 ff. 
Petrie infers that the blades of the saws were of bronze, 
and that jewel-points were sometimes fixed in the teeth. 
Circular saws were also employed. According to 
Schliemann ( 7ixyns, 264 f.) the ancient Mycenean saw 
took the form of an ordinary knife or blade. See, 
further, Dict. Class. Ant., s.v. ‘serra,’ and for Egyptian 
saws, Wilk. Anc. Zg. 2261, and illustration, 14or (nos. 
7, 8}. 

The OT words for ‘saw’ are :— 

1. masior, Wen, mpiwy, serra, used for cutting wood, Is. 
11st. 

2. mégérth, TY, 28.1231 |) 1 Ch. 2036 (in 1 Ch, 20 3¢ it is 
usual to emend map into mip, ‘axes,’ after 25.123 [so 
already EV}); used for cutting stone, 1K.79 (€« diagmjpatos 
=pynuip2, cp 66). See Axe, 6. 

{There is a remarkable difference of expression 
between x Ch. 203 and 2S,123:. The x Ch, passage 
has m7293 nee), ‘and he sawed (them) with saws’ (the 
verb corresponding to wo), diémpurer (B™ expicer év) 
mplorw ; Vg. fecit super eos tribulas . . . ita ut dis. 
secarentur et contererentur, 2%, 1231 has nj. ow, 
kal fOnxev ev TE mprdve (BX duérpicev év mpiost); Vg. 
serravit. That the Chronicler’s statement gives a gross 


caricature of David, is becoming more and more generally 


was a corruption of 535). Cp ‘Jabesh-gilead’ in x S.11 for 
‘Beth-gilgal.’ Also that 735 xb in Am. 613 is most probably a 
corruption of +y$3 m3 (Beth-gilead). The two cities conquered 
by the Israelites sppeer to have been Beth-gilead—i.¢., Beth- 
jerahmeel—and either Mahanaim cr Horonaim. See further 
Mananalm, and cp Criz. Bid. 

1 See Buhl, Gesch. der Edomiter, 47. 

2 To illustrate Sayce’s theory, see Schr. KAT 576 
(=COT 2256), Del. Ass, HW’ explains samullu, ‘a tree or 
plant." The same ideograph elsewhere=x rx, ‘light.’ 
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SCARLET 


admitted, and G. Hoffmann’s explanation (‘he set them 
at the saw and at the iron pickaxes,' etc.) gains ground. 
The difficulties in this explanation are referred to by 
Driver (7S 228 7}; but the corruptness of the whole 
passage, perhaps, has not been adequately realised, 
except by Klostermann, That able critic’s restoration, 
however, does not produce very good Hebrew. If we take 
due account of the three verbs xyn, pw, and sym, the 
general meaning of the passage ought to beclear. The 
people of Rabbah of the b’ne Jerahmee! {not Rabbath- 
ammon) were ‘brought out’ from their city, and 
‘placed’ in other parts of David's realm; so he ‘made 
(them) to pass’ from Jerahmeel.? sap must, therefore, 
be a place-name.? This fits in with other results of a 
more searching criticism of the history of David and 
Solomon. Cp SoLomon, and see Cri#. Bid. 
T. K. C.J] 


SCAB. 1. 113, gadrdbk, Dt. 2827 AV, RV ‘scurvy.’ 
See Diseases, 8. 
2, MB, yallépheth, Lev. 212022 22t. See Diseases, 4. 


SCAFFOLD ("i"D, Bacic, Zasis) in EV of 2Ch, 613 
denotes the specially-made platform or stage of bronze 
on which Solomon stood and kneeled at the dedication 
of the temple. <Adyydr is elsewhere rendered pot, basin, 
or laver ; and interpreters, therefore, have been led to 
suppose that Solomon's platform also was ‘probably 
round, bowl-like in shape’ (so BDB, s.v.}; this, how- 
ever, is not a likely shape, nor is it suggested by the 
terms of length, breadth (each 5 cubits}, and height 
(3 cubits) in which its dimensions are given. Kloster- 
mann followed by Oettli (ad doc.) proposes, therefore, 
to emend to »p (/pa) 5 cp &, Vg. (cp also ja used 
of the laver ; 413, itself, is sometimes written 73). 

With the measurements va the description of the ‘base’ in 
1K. 7 27 (see LAVER, & 1); four (@, Jos. five) cubits long, the 
same in breadth, and three (@, Jos. six) high. The position, 
toa, would correspond with P's statement (see Laver, § 2), as 
also would the inference that there was only ome base in the 
temple. Finally, it should be noticed, that by any, for 
which EV has ‘stood upon it,” means equally naturally ‘stood 
by the side of it ' (on this not infrequent use of by, see BDB s.z. 
7562), in which case the MT 7D may refer to the ‘laver’ 
itself, and no emendation is necessary. 

2. mbyp, AVme-, Neh.94. See Sratrs, 3. 


SCALL (PN}, Lev.13307%). See LEPRosy, § 2. 


SCAPEGOAT (5tNIY), Lev. 1627 AV, RV Azazet. 

SCARECROW (rpoBackaNnion). Baruch 670 [69]. 
See GARDEN, § 9 (end), Ewald, Graetz, Giesebrecht, 
etc., restore the ‘scarecrow’ in Jer. 105 (late), and 
RV8- accordingly renders avipp pnp, ‘like a pillar in 
a garden of cucumbers.’ 


SCARLET is used in EV as rendering the following 
words and phrases :— 

1. Sani, 1x3 (Gen, 3828 and many other places), a 
common word of uncertain etymology, which may be 
connected either with Ar. sama—according to Philippi 
(ZDMG 3279) this root has for its original sense ‘to be 
bright or shining ’—or with Ass. S@tu, ‘a dyed cloth. 
The plur. saztm is found twice, Is. 118 Prov. 31z. 

2. The fuller fad ¢old'ath (nydin vw, lit. ‘ worm- 
scarlet’) occurs in Lev. 14 (five times} and in Nu. 196. 
3. Another equivalent phrase is the /o/a'ath Sani (npbin 
‘3, lit. ‘scarlet -worm ') so frequent in Exodus, as well 
as (4) the shorter #0/4° (yim) of Is. 128 (IEV ‘ crimson’) 
and Lam. 45s. A Puw'al participle, sdethulla'im 
(pone, derived from 7d/d‘}, occurs once (Nah. 23[4]) to 
signify ‘clothed in scarlet.’ % 


1 andp @- 26), nado (@. 30), and yabp (@- 3x3 prefixed 3 
should be p) all probably come from 5xpnv. 

2 mannan (cp Asa, 6) is a variant to m4ap. Read, perhaps, 
ovnwa or D3 ‘(the land of) the Geshurites’ or ‘Girzites, 

3 But see SHOE, § 3, and cp Cri#, Bid. 
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SCEPTRH 


6. xéxxwos in Mt. 2728 Heb, 919 Rev. 173 has, no 
doubt, the same meaning as Jaz, of which it is 6's 
rendering. See CRIMSON, 

7. argéwénd, xyaox, the Aram. equivalent of jor, 
is in Dan. 5716 29 rendered ‘scarlet’ in AV (AV™® RV 
‘ purple’), and AV™8- suggests the same rendering for 
the Hebrew word in Ezek.277, See CoLours, § 14; 
PuRPLE. N. M. 

SCEPTRE. 1. O32’, Jéet, cp Ass. Fédfu, In Nu. 
2417 (EV) we read of a ‘sceptre’ which shall smite 
1. Terms Moab. ‘The translators apparently take 

ny " 'sceptre’ as a symbolic expression for 
‘king.’ Here, however, as also in Ps. 29 (EV ‘rod'), 
Sébet seems to denote rather a warlike instrument—a 
mace. For Egyptian representations of such a weapon 
see Wilk. Anc. &g.1216/. 8 frontispiece ; some, too, 
will remember the large heavy maces of limestone 
with relief sculptures, of the period before the sixth 
dynasty, exhibited lately (rg00) in London, and found 
by Mr. Quibell at K6ém el-Ahmar (Hierakonpolis). An 
‘jron set’ is referred to in the traditional text of Ps. 


2g; such a weapon was, at any rate, known to the last ; 


editor of the Psalter (cp the o:dnpein xopivy of 12.7 140). 
For a representation of ASur-nasir-pal holding a short 
staff or sceptre see Perrot-Chipiez, drt in Ass. 2123; 
and for another of Sargon with a long one, see SARGON. 
In Ps. 1255 ‘sceptre’ is adequate (so RV, AV ‘rod'); 
in Is. 143 (EV sceptre) we seem to need ‘staff’ as a 
parallel to ‘rod.’ Less common are :— 

2. W'DW, Sarbif, a late form of Sébet, perhaps influenced by 
oxirrpoy (Ké. Lehrgeb. 2 152), only in Esth. 411 52 84. 

3. PpNd, méhokek, o/ppn, Nu. 211e RV¢# (|| Saye), Gen, 
4910 RV (If maw): Ps. 607[8] RV (=Ps.1088[9] RV) In all 
these three passages, however, Cheyne suspects that the text is 
corrupt. In Nu. 2118 and in Ps. 607 (8)’p has probably come 
from $xonv Jerahmeel (Che.), and in Gen. 4910 ‘fp means a ruler 
(read, in li, Dw). See SHiton, 1, Che. Ps.(2), and Crit. B16. ; 
but cp Moore, Judges, 153 (on Judg. 514). 

As to the form of the sceptre, it is plausible to hold 
that it was a reminiscence of the shepherd's staff or 

perhaps crook (cp Ass. ve'#=nys, [1] shep- 
* herd, [z]ruler). Koran, Sur. 2017. may be 
quoted in illustration. ‘What is that in thy right 
hand, O Moses?’ Said he, 'It is my staff on which I 
Jean, and wherewith I beat down leaves for my flock, 
and for which I have other uses." We find the shep- 
herd's crook {combined with the whip—mistaken by 
Diod. Siculus [33] for a plough) as an emblem of 
Egyptian royalty and vice-royalty; see Erman, £g. 
60, 63, also Wilk. Aue. £yg. 3371 (early, and Seti I.} 
and $r28 (Ah, son of Athor), 1183 (no. 7). 
emblem of Hebrew royalty we find not only a ‘rod’ or 
staff (Ezek. 191114) but a spear (Adntth, from handah, 
‘to bend, curve, bend down'}, 18.1810 226; in Is. 24 
Joel 310 the ‘spear’ is parallel to the ‘ pruning-hook,’ 
out of which it might conceivably, according to the 
writers, be made, 

To illustrate the ‘golden sceptre' of Esth.411 52 84, see 
Middleton in ZB, s.v. ‘Sceptre’; Dict. Gr. and Rom. Antig., 
sv. 'Sceptrum’; and Frazer, Paus.5 2107 

SCEVA (cxeyac), ‘a Jew, a chief-priest,' whose 
seven ‘sons’ (or disciples [Baur]) practised exorcism 
at Ephesus, with the results described with reference to 
two of them {v. 16 dudorépwyv, but TR atrav} in Acts 
1914-17. See Exorcists. Schiirer thinks that dpyrepéws 
(gen.) in wv 314 means ‘member of a_high- priestly 
family.’ More plausibly we might read dpxiovvaryaryov ; 
the iepéws of D seems too slight an emendation. As to 
the name Sceva, it may be a Greecised Latin name 
(Blass), T. KC. 


SCHOOLS. See EDUCATION. 


SCIMITAR {akinaknHc), Judith136 169 RV, AV 
‘fauchion.’ See SwOoRD, WEAPONS, § 1. 


SCORPION (377Y, ‘céra>, ckopttioc). Secrpions 
are especially common in the peninsula of Sinai and the 
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2. Form. 





' will not get a scorpion. 


As the 





-fish. 


SCORPION 


desert of et-Tih (cp Dt. 815, and see AKRABBIM}), and 
the Arabian desert generally, 

* Scorpions Jurk under the cool stones,’ says Doughty ; 
‘I have found them in my tent, upon my clothing, but 
never had any hurt. I have seen 
many grown persons and children 
bitten, but the sting is not perilous; some wise man is 
called to ‘‘read"’ over them’ (47. Des. 1328; Doughty's 
statements about Arabia must not be taken too gener- 
ally; cp § 3). The form of expression, therefore, in 
Lk, 101g (‘1 empower you to tread upon serpents and 
scorpions’) is not quite so striking as that in the || 
passage, Ps. 9113 G (‘ Thou shalt go upon the asp and 
the basilisk '), and in the description of the locusts from 
the ‘pit of the abyss’ the weakest part may seem to 
be the detail of their ' tails like (those of} scorpions’ 
(Rev. 910, see RV). From a picturesque point of view, 
however, this detail is quite in place; it is indeed a 
formidable appearance which the ‘appendages’ of the 
scorpion present. 

Ezekiel apparently likens bitter words to the sting of a 

jon (Ezek. 26); so, perhaps, Ecclus. 267. In 1K. 1212 24 

(z2Ch. 101114) ‘whips’ and ‘scorpions’ are parallel, but the 
‘scorpions’ intended are worse than those of nature (see Wu), 
In 1 Macc. 6 51 the forcible term oxopmiéia (‘little scorpions’) 
is used for instruments for hurling desis: cp Cas. Bell. Gail, 
72s, ‘scorpionem,’ The term, weakened by EV into ‘pieces’ 
(without mg.), arose from the resemblance of part of the instru- 
ment to the uplifted tail of a scorpion. 


There is also a reference to the scorpion in Lk. 11:2, 
which needs fresh investigation. The saying of which, 
2. Criticism : in Lk., it forms part, occurs also in 

Bella Mt.79-11; but there a hungry son 

i712 appears asking his father for a loaf, 
or a fish, confident that he will not get a stone or even 
a serpent, whereas in Lk, (in the ordinary texts) the son 
is also represented as asking for an egg, sure that he 
There is good evidence (cod. 
B, Vet. Lat., Syr. Sin.) for the omission of the loaf and 
the stone in Lk., and Plummer and Jiilicher accept this 
form of the text, the insertion from Mt. being, it is 
urged, more probable than the omission. But how caz 
Lk, have been satisfied with such a form of the saying? 
The hungry child’s first request is for bread, and the 
connection in which the saying stands being more 
original in Lk. than in Mt., we have a right to presume 
that Lk. did not omit the loaf and the stone. But there 
is this prior difficulty to meet. How came Lk. to sup- 
pose that one of the antitheses of Jesus was egg and 
scorpion? One commentator suggests that ‘scorpion’ 
may mean the egg of a scorpion; another, that when 
it is dormant, a scorpion is egg-shaped. Tristram 
passes over this point, and remarks (VHA1302) that 
Jesus adopts a current Greek proverb, ‘a scorpion 
instead of a perch’ dvri wépxns oxopriov) ; similarly 
Jiilicher (Gletchnisreden, 239). But if we compare this 
Greek proverb, we are bound to show either that qéy 
can mean ‘fish’ or some kind of fish, or that @éy can 
have been corrupted out of some Greek word meaning 
The second alternative alone is feasible; g@év 
may be a corruption of éyov, which does not indeed 
occur in the NT, but might occur just as well as 
éydprov.2 The third pair of objects thus becomes 
‘fish’ (6yor) and ‘scorpion’ (exoprios). These are 
variants to ‘fish’ (y@Js) and ‘serpent’ (8¢is). There 
are two pairs, not three, and the trouble of explaining 
the egg is removed. ‘Scorpion’ is probably correct. 

Scorpions are nocturnal in habit, and carnivorous, 
living on the juices of insects, spiders, etc., which they 

: kill with their inted sting borne 
8. Species, Ot. the last fein of inele tall, When 
the animal is running about, the tail is often carried 
turned forward over the trunk. Scorpions are provided 
with a pair of small clawed appendages on the head, 
and these are followed by a large pair of nippers or 


1. References. 


1 The p’a1py may refer to scarifying instruments (Ass. 
eukdkipu, syn, akrabu); so Uhnpfund, BA 4224. 
2 Both words are used in the Greek Tobit. 
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SCOURGE, SCOURGING 


jointed claws which resemble those of a lobster and 
which serve to catch and hold their prey. Behind 
these are four pairs of walking legs. The sting is very 
painful, and if it occurs in such a part of the body as 
the throat, or if the sufferer be out of health, may cause 
death. 

Zoologically scorpions belong to the group Scorpiones of the 
Arachnida. The following species are described from Syria, 
Palestine, and Sinai, Buthus australis, B. crassicauda, B, 
bicolor, B. gudaicus confined to these regions, B. occitanus, B. 
guinguestriatus, Butheolus melanurus, Nebo hierochonticus, 
iV. flavipes. Numerous other species are recorded from Egypt, 
Arabia, and Asia Minor.) 7. K.C., § 10; A. K.S., § 3. 

SCOURGE, SCOURGING. See LAw Anp Justice, 
§ 12. The words are :— 

1. oye, Sof, 1K. 121114 2 Ch. 105114 Prov. 263 Nah. 32, 
Metaphorically, of the tongue (Job 21), and of a divine judg- 
ment, Is, 10 26 28 15 (here, of invasion), Job 923. Cp Wuip. 

2. vow, Séét, Josh. 23 13t (metaphorically ; cp ‘ plague’). 

3. nipa, dikkoreth, Lev. 19 20,t AV ‘she shall be scourged,’ 
AVmg. (following Mishnah) ‘there shall be a scourging,’ RV 
‘they shall be punished,’ RVmé- (probably rightly) ‘there shall 
be inquisition * (z.¢,, judicial inquiry). 

The NT words are ;— 

4. pon’ (Mk. 8 10, etc), parreyow (Mt. 1017, etc.), parrigeo 
(Acts 2225) See SyNaGoGuE, § 4 (a). 

5. PpayedAdw (Mt. 2726 Mk. 1515), dpayédArkcoy (Jn.215)5 
Lat. fagello, flagellum. Cp Law anpd JusTIcE, § 12. 

SCREECH OWL (n°), 


monster,’ RV™s- LILITH. 


SCREEN (JD; ericttactpon), Ex.2636; see 
TABERNACLE. 7 


SCRIBE. To do justice to this heading it is not 
enough to register and explain the three Hebrew words 
rendered ‘scribe’ in AV and RV taken 
together. We are bound to notice the fact 
that @ sometimes renders spy (Jéfér} as well as 4nd 


(sdphér) by ypaupare’ds, and to consider the sense 
which this queen of the versions gives to that Greek 
word, The two Hebrew words will illustrate what is 
said elsewhere in this work on writing, literature (in its 
various branches), and government ; in studying them 
we shall see how sop4ér came to mean ‘ theologian,’ and 
Sotér came to signify ‘official.’ The strange word siphsar 
(nobn}, rendered ‘scribe’ in RV™&: at Nah. 317, will also 
have to be considered ; the discovery of the meaning of 
this word suggests literary influences, which are likely 
to receive more and more justification, ~ 


For a hardly less strange word, Zartém (gisin), rendered 
‘sacred scribe’ in RVmg. at Gen, 418, etc., see Macic (§ 3); the 
rendering of RVmg-. is not very probable, and has no ancient 
support (but cp Ges.-Bu. s.v.). 


Siphér (Ass. Sapiru) seems to be a denom, of sépher 
(Ass. Sipru), and to judge from the Assyrian usage 
sépher may originally have had a very 

sac ag wide sense, including every sort of 
"message, and even permitting the 
rendering ‘command.’ It is a question whether sdphér 
in Judg. 514 should not be taken in accordance with this 
(possible) early usage as ‘commander’; but to this we 
will return presently. The root-meaning of $f, on 
the other hand, is ‘to write’; the distinction should be 
remembered—Japdru in Ass. = ‘to send’; Jafdru=‘to 
write,” cp Aram. Se¢drd, ‘document.’ In Heb. ‘ta 
write’ is not spr (4pp} or sé (ayy), but ££ (anz) (see 
the Lexicons), a word not found in Ass, Presumably, 
therefore, séphér (also, of course, sépher ; cp EPISTOLARY 
LITERATURE, § 5) and e/ér were borrowed from 
Assyrian or Babylonian. We find the Ass. noun Mpirn 
used as a syn. of aku, ‘secretary’; one or the other 
term was often wanted, for the most different classes 
needed secretaries to prepare Jegal documents and other 
business records. So, doubtless, among the Israelites. 
In Judg. 514, as also in Is. 3318, we meet with a sdpher 
in the army (the Isaiah passage, being a late literary 
work, may be used asa /ew?tsh record), There were, 


Is, 3414, RV ‘night- 


1. Terms. 


1 Kraepelin, ‘Scorpiones u. Pedipalpi,’ Das Thierreich, 8° 
Lief., Berlin, 1899. 
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no doubt, different grades of military séphérim,; the 
highest would be the military adjutant who enrolled the 
warriors, and who might even (but this is an uncertain 
inference! from 2 K.25z9) be the same person as the 
‘captain of the host’ (cp Ass, Japivu, 2, ‘ruler‘). The 
king, too, naturally had his séphér (2 S. 817 2025 2 K. 
1210 [zr], etc, ), EV™8- ‘secretary’ (see GOVERNMENT, 
§ 21). Only twice do we find the sing. 6¢ér-—viz., in 
Prov. 67 (between Adsin and mdsét) and in 2 Ch. 2611 
{of a military enroller, syn. with séphér).? Repeatedly, 
however, the Jo¢érim are mentioned either next to the 
‘elders’ of the people (Nu. 1116 Dt. 299 [ze] 3128 Josh. 
833 232 241), or beside the ‘ judges’ (Josh. 833 232 241 
Dt. 1618). Proclamations or orders in time of war were 
made known through them (Dt. 2058 / Josh. 1ro 32). 
In Ex. 5610, etc., the Israelitish overseers appointed by the 
Egyptian taskmasters are designated Soférim:; ® gives ypap- 
parets ; cp @'s rendering of sdfér in Prov. 67, rov dvayxdgorta. 
The termalso occurs six times in Chronicles (1 Ch, 23 4 26 29 271 
2Ch.19zr 26 x1 8413). Evidently sépherviv: and satérim were 


synon, terms, and could be used of any subordinate office which 
required ability to write. No doubt, too, in 1 Macc. 542 


Ypapparets ToD Agod =OYT Or, 

Thus the later Jewish meaning of sdph2r (see SCRIBES 
AND PHARISEES) must be kept carefully apart, when 

3. Later We 27e considering the old and very slowly 

‘a 20 of forgotten meaning of the term. When the 

sophér plur. séphdrim took the new sense of holy 

* writings (Dan. 92, BiBdo, G Theod.)}, it 
was natural that sép4ér should come to mean theologian 
or ‘lawyer’ (so EV for vogixds) But the older 
meaning was precisely that which was most natural to 
Alexandrian Jews. Both under the Pharaohs and 
under the Ptolemies a ‘scribe’ was a government 
clerk, or registrar—in short, an official (see HISTORICAL 
LITERATURE, §§ 3, 5). He was not a theologian; 
the priests were the theologians. He was not properly 
a military man, for he was exempt from military service. 
Hence in Judg.i14 Sébet séphér (25D paw) becomes 
Supyticews ypanparéws (G5), ‘the report of an official’ (?), 
and in Is. 3318 séphkér becomes ol ypayparixoi. Under 
the Ptolemies, it is true, the term ‘scribe’ received a 
military colouring; but, for clearness’ sake, it was 
usual to fill out the phrase and put ypaymarets trav 
paxlpwr or TSv Surdpewv.§ 

Avydwers is actually found once in @, which gives in Jer. 
52 25 (see note 1) roy ypazmarca Toy Suvdpewy, reading NI¥O 1D. 
The term ypapzparoeccaywyeds in @, Ex. 182125 (not in B in 
these two passages} Dt. 11516 18 29.9 {x0} 81 28, awaits explana- 
tion from the papyri. 

The third and most difficult word remains—a word 
on which @ throws no light,4 and for which our revisers 

. in their uncertainty give two renderings— 

4 Tiphsar. ‘marshal’ and ‘scribe.’ ‘ Marshal,’ no 
doubt, was chosen for /2pksar or (Nah. ) ¢apAsar, because 
this sense suited Jer.51l27. But it can be shown that it 
does not suit Nah. 317, and in Jer. (Ac.) we expect the 
name of a country; here qoh» is probably corrupt (see 
Crit. Bid.). In fact, “#pfhsar, as Lenormant first 
showed,5 is the Ass. dup-larru, ‘tablet-writer,® which 


1 MT reads here 8I¥7 Tt 1857, but @ presupposes 108, 
whilst L reads jEO (rov Zahav) and Vg. Sopher, both as proper 
names, “DD, too, is MT’s reading in Jer. 5225 (@ does not ex- 
press 4y). ‘Saphan’ is adopted from @L (Kings) by Klo.; ‘scribe 
of the general’ is also a possible rendering in Jer., and is 
preferred by Kamph. in Kau. HS and Nowack (Arch. 1 360). 
Otherwise esx Sy will be a gloss (but cp Giesebrecht). 

2 @, however, gives xpenjs for Sétér, ypappareds for sdphér. 

3 Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 106 (1895). 

4 In Jer. @ gives PeAoorécas, a mere guess(?}; in Nah. 
& cuppierds gov, which seems to represent q4y, a2 possible 
variant to 4715x9. which in @'s Heb. text supplanted > 05n1, 
owing to the similarity of 44 to 375. 

5 La langue primitive de la Chaldée, 365 (1875) 3 Etudes sur 
syllabaires cuntiformes, 186 (1876). So Schrader, X-4 712) 424. 

6 Halévy (Origine de la civ. Bab. 235 [1875}) compares duppu, 
‘tablet,’ with New Heb. 43, column (of a scroll) or page. Cp 


also Syr. daffa, ‘ plank,’ ‘board’ (¢.g., Acts 2744). Dufpxalso 
=‘letter’; see ErisroLary LirERATuRE, § 5. 
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is of Sumerian origin, but occurs countless times in the 
contract-tablets. See TARPELITES. ‘The proof of the 
correctness of this explanation is that a similar one is 
equally needful for the pgrallel word yp (EV ‘thy 
crowned’; so Kimchi, unsuitably) which is perhaps 
corrupt in one letter {1 for 1), and should be read THA 
{so P. Ruben). Aé¢indidz, like dupSarru, occurs often in 
contract tablets ; it means one who is legally empowered 
to measure wheat, dates, etc. These two officers are 
naturally mentioned after the merchants (Nah. 3:6). 

The same words (#ifhsar and mindidu) have been recognised 
by the present writer in Is, 3313, where, for obagesrne IDO eR 
we should read O°712 PR ODN ANN, ‘where are the tablet- 
writers? where are the measuring clerks?’ (Che. SBOT' ‘ Isa." 
[Heb.]}, and 27ndidu is prohably to be found also in Zech. 9 6, 
where ‘a mamzér (EV ‘bastard '; see MAMzeEn) shali dweli in 
Ashdod’ should be ‘a »indid@ shall dwell in Ashdod '—i.e., Ashdod 
shall be subject to Assyrian (or foreign) civil functionaries (Che. 
PSBA, May, 1900). This is at any rate at once a possible and 
a suitable explanation. T. K,C. 


SCRIBES AND PHARISEES 


In NT (§ 1,4). Earlier history ($§ 11-16). 

Name and position (§ 3.7). Assidzans = Pharisees (§ 17). 

Character and beliefs (§§ 5-10), _ Later history (§§ 18-20). 
Bibliography (§ 21). 

It is too often forgotten that the gospel narratives 
make only incidental references to the Scribes and 

7 Pharisees. The stern reproofs uttered 

7 na by Jesus against their arrogant self- 

_ i righteousness, narrowness, and deaden- 
ee eee ing spiritual pride, were undoubtedly 
well deserved as applied to the later form of Pharisaism ; 
but they do not aid us in discovering, either the funda- 
mental principles of the school, or the causes which 
produced such a religious development. Our present 
object must therefore be, first, to ascertain what the 
two classes of Jews, designated in the NT Scribes and 
Pharisees, really represented in the current theological 
thought, and thus to determine, as nearly as possible, 
the character of their party, and secondly, to trace 
their historical development down from its beginnings 
at the time following the Babylonian exile. 

The usage of the terms ‘Scribes’ and ‘ Pharisees’ 
throughout the Gospels shows that a conscious dis- 
tinction was made between them, as may 
be seen, for example, from the common 
expression ‘ Scribesand Pharisees, ' passim. 
It is significant that the word ‘Scribe’ is not used by 
any evangelist with reference to single individuals. It 
is in every instance applied to a literary class, as in 
Mt. 729 Mk. 122 (more specifically Mt. 151 Mk. 822 ‘the 
Scribes who came from Jerusalem,’ who naturally were 
the most important and most influential members of the 
party). Where single scribes are meant, the writer 
usually designates them ‘some of the Scribes’ (Mt. 93 
1238 Mk. 71}, or else classes them with the Pharisees, 
as just indicated. On the other hand, the term 
‘Pharisees’ is frequently used in passages where the 
writer evidently means to refer to individual members 
of a certain school (Mt. 911 34 122 14 24 Mk. 218 24, ete. ). 

Josephus also refers to the Scribes as ‘those learned in the 
law’ (epoy opuareis, B/ vi. 53), and as ‘expositors of the law’ 
(rarpiav efnyqrat vonwr, Ant. xvii.62), whereas by the term 
‘sophists’ (godegrai, B/ i, 382 ii. 178), he may mean the 
members of the distinctly Pharisaic party, some of whom 
taught Jaw. Josephus, who uses the regular expression 
gapoato. much more often than any of the other terms, 
neglects to inform his readers (for example in Az. xiii. 106) of 
the close connection between the Scribes and the Pharisees, prob- 
ably because it was too well-known a fact to require explanation. 

There can be no doubt that in the NT. especially in 
the many speeches of Jesus directed against the Scribes 
and Pharisees, the term ‘ scribes‘ (usually ypaymarets) is 
used of thase learned persons who made a special study 
of the law (‘the lawyers,’! Lk. 143; ‘doctors, teachers 
of the Law,’ vouodiddexadko, Lk. 517 Acts § 34), and that 
the expression ‘ Pharisees’ always means the peculiar body 
of men who affected to live according to the letter of the 


1 Nopixod; cp Mt. 2235 Lk. 730 1025 1145 52 143. 
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law. In spite of this evident distinction, however, it is 
quite clear that wherever the Scribes and the Pharisees are 
mentioned side by side in the NT they were purposely 
brought together as the representatives of the same 
intellectual tendency (cp Mt. 520 1238, etc.). Further- 
more, in Mk.26, in the account of the cure of the 


! palsied man, we find the term ‘Scribes’; but in the 


parallel passage Lk. 521, the expression ‘Scribes and 
Pharisees’ is used in an evidently synonymous sense. 
Finally, the application of both terms to the same 
school of thought is found in the later Jewish literature, 
where the earlier Scribes of Maccabzean times are 
generally made to call themselves Adkdmim, ‘learned 
men,’ but are also referred to as ‘ Pharisees,’ especially 
in passages inspired by hostile Sadducee sentiment 
(Yddaim, 46 7; Bab. Sét. 226). Cp ISRAEL, 
§§ 81 F 
The meaning of the name Pharisees (Papicafor) is 
perfectly clear. Its original Heb. form owing, péerasim 
3. Name (Aram. peep avn) can signify only ‘ those 
Pharisees. Who have been set apart’—i.e¢., from the 
mass of the people (7780 oy). The op- 
probrious sense in which the word was often used was 
imposed upon it by enemies, In itself the term means 
simply a school of ascetics? and is really quite in 
harmony with the general character of the Pharisees, 
who may have used it of themselves at first. Their 
own term for themselves was #aéérim, ‘ brethren’— 
that is to say, members of the true congregation of 
Israel. 
Our data regarding the Scribes and Pharisees would 
appear to indicate that, while the Scribes were a class 
; of dterati devoted to the study and 
4. Relations exposition of the Law, the Pharos: 
of Scribes : ae oo 
and Pharisees. “oe ™°re properly a distinct religious 
party, most of whose members belonged 
to the class of Scribes. The object of the Pharisees 
was, clearly, to live according to the Law, which the 
orthodox Scribes interpreted. It follows, therefore, 
that from the very inception of the Pharisaic party, its 
leaders must have been orthodox Scribes. As the 
Sadducees also followed the written Law, there must 
have been Sadducee Scribes as well, and it is highly 
likely that there were also Scribes who belonged to 
neither party. This explains the distinctive expressions 
‘Scribes of the Pharisees’ (Mk, 226 Acts 239}; ‘the 
Pharisees and their Scribes’ (Lk. 530), from which 
it is evident that not all the Scribes were Pharisees. 
It is probable also that some of the Pharisees, 
owing no doubt to lack of education, belonged only 
nominally to the scribal class and practised blindly the 
precepts laid down for them by their more scholarly 
scribal leaders.2 At the time of Jesus, we almost 
always find Scribes in judicial positions ; thus, where- 
ever the high priests and elders are mentioned, the 
Scribes are generally included-—without, however, any 
specification as to whether they belonged to the Pharisees 
or the Sadducees, or whether they were merely neutral 
scholars (cp Mt. 1621 Mk. 1127 Lk. 922, ‘the elders and 
chief priests and scribes’; Mt. 20:8, ‘the chief priests 
and scribes,’ Lk. 201 . . ., ‘with the elders’; Mt. 2657 
Acts 612, ‘the scribes and elders’). 
It is certainly an error to characterise the Pharisees as 
a religious sect, because that word implies a divergence 
5 in creed from other followers ‘of the same 
pote ners cult, This was distinctly not the position of 
* the Pharisees, as they were really from their 
first development representatives of orthodox Judaism 


1 The abstract form nigh is used in the sense ‘abstinence, 
continence,’ Fav. 740 

2 Wellhausen's statement (Pharisier u, Sadducder, 11) that 
the Pharisees were the party of the Scribes needs some 
qualification. 

3 EV’s rendering in Acts155 265 is unfortunate; aipeoc¢e 
means here ‘a party which professes certain philosophical prin- 
ciples,’ in fact, ‘a school.’ Cp Seat. Emp. 116, See Heresy. 
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who distinguished themselves from the mass of their co- 
religionists rather by the Strictness of their observances 
than by any deviation from accepted doctrine. The 
words of Jesus in Mt. 232 clearly prove the Pharisees’ 
position ; ‘the scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat ; 
all things, therefore, whatsoever they bid you, these do 
and observe’ ; but, he adds, as a reproof to their ex- 
ternalism, ‘do ye not after their works, for they say and 
do not.’ The sole object of the Pharisees’ religious life 
was to fulfil, regardless of consequences, the require- 
ments of the law which they believed to be tlie clearly 
expressed will of Yahwé. According to Josephus, when 
Petronius asked the Pharisee leaders whether they were 
ready to make war against Caesar without considering 
his strength and their own weakness, they replied: ‘we 
will not make war with him ; but still we wilt die rather 
than see our laws set aside.’1 This short sentence 
expresses most characteristically their fundamental 
principles. 
The Pharisaic dogmatic peculiarities, as outlined in 
§ 2/7, all tend to show how fully their religious position 
, was in accord with orthodox Judaism, and 
Soenee * to what an extent their opponents the Sad- 
* ducees had remained behind and apart 
from the current religious development. The chief point 
in the Pharisees’ code wherein they differed from the 
Sadducees was their insistence on the validity of a mass 
of oral tradition (Mt.152 Mk. 73) which had accumu- 
lated in the course of centuries as a supplement to the 
written law. The Pharisees held that this traditional 
matter, regulating and explaining the observance of the 
written law, was as binding on the Israelites of every 
generation as the law itself (Saz%.113), whereas the 
Sadducees rejected all such oral traditions and held 
strictly to the written Mosaic ordinances (Azz. xiii. 106). 
Herein the Pharisees, rather than the Sadducees, repre- 
sent the natural religious development, becausetraditions, 
both oral and written, recording, for example, precedents 
for the interpretation of the law are a necessary and 
logical supplement to a fixed code, and, whilst they 
should not be accorded the same authority as the code 
itself, are undoubtedly a permissible and normal growth.? 
In the case of the Pharisees, however, their reverence 
for traditional precepts gradually degenerated into a 
slavish regard, first, for the text of the law itself, and, 
secondly, for a purely arbitrary supplementary oral code 
which had exceeded the legitimate functions and authority 
of tradition, 


This oral matter had largely originated among the scribes 
since the time of Ezra,3 although most of the literary class un- 
doubtedly believed that it descended from Moses, They conse- 
quently even went so far as to lay down the principle that, in 
case of a contradiction between a written and an oral precept, 
the preference must be given to the oral. Their observance of 
law and tradition became, finally, so thoroughly formal, that the 
Pharisees actually seemed to have jost sight of the contents of 
a Law in their endeavour to carry out its demands in proper 
orm. 


The Pharisees believed in a resurrection of the body 
7. Besur- and in a future state of rewards and punish- 
rection, ™ents (Acts 238, Jos. Axé. xviii. 13). 
" _ The resurrection referred to in Dan. 122 is most 
probably confined to the Israelites ; probably the author of Daniel 
did not helieve in eternal life for the heathen, The resurrection 
of all human beings, however, is announced in Enoch 22, and 
was the prevailing orthodox dogma in the time of Jesus. The 
author of Dan, 12 also teaches the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments for the Israelites, and for the first time uses the 
expression ‘everlasting life’ 4 (Dan, 122). 

The Sadducees denied both resurrection of the body 
and a future life (Mt. 2223 Mk. 1218, Jos. Amé, xviii, 14). 
See SADDUCEES, § 6. 

The Pharisees, unlike the Sadducees, believed in the 


1 Ant. xviti. 83, 

2 Schiirer in Riehm, YWB 2 1209. 

3 The oral law was regularly codified in writing in the second 
century A.p. Cp Law Literature, § 23. 

4 It is identical with the fw aidvios of the NT, and must not 
be confused with oSiya sy on of Ps. 1833, ‘eternal life’ for 
Israel as a nation, 
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existence of angels and spirits (Acts 238). This was a 
8. Other doctrine which had been part of orthodox 
points Judaism since the days of Zechariah (Zech. 

* F173 520 B.C.), and had in later times be- 
come expanded into a definite hierarchical system (cp 

Dan. 1013 Tobit 1215, and the Book of Jubilees), Here, 

also, the Pharisees were undoubtedly the representatives 

of orthodox opinion. See ANGELS, DEMONS. 

Furthermore, the Pharisees held in general the doctrine 
of predestination, which was a natural outgrowth of 
their strict literalism, attributing the origin of everything, 
even of evil, to the far-seeing wisdom of Yahwé. Unlike 
the Essenes, however, they made a distinction between 
such actions as were controlled entirely by fate (Yahwe's 
will) and such as were, to some extent, directed by man’s 
will, which, according to their theory, was permitted to 
operate within certain fixed limits—e.g., rd mpdrrew ra 
dixasa, ‘to choose the right’ (Jos. B/ii. 814, Azz. xiii. 
59, xviii. 13}. The Sadducees, on the other hand, held 
that man’s own will regulated all the events of human 
life and determined his happiness or unhappiness. 

The Pharisees were the most eager cultivators of 
Messianic ideas. They longed for and awaited the 
temporal Messiah of the earlier Israelitish hopes (see 
MESSIAH). They therefore, quite naturally, were among 
the most bitter opponents of the more spiritual teachings 
of Jesus, which they regarded as a dangerous departure 
from their point of view. Their ideal of a personal 
Messiah may be gathered from Jos. Am. xvii. 24 where 
the author relates that the Pharisees were involved in an 
intrigue of Pheroras against his brother Herod, and that 
they sided with Pheroras, in order to accomplish the 
overthrow of Herod and place Pheroras on the throne, 
This statement is, without doubt, based on a misunder- 
standing of the Pharisees’ motives. 

In the first place, the prophecy which they made to Pheroras 
that Herod's government and dynasty should cease was uttered 
quite openly, This would hardly have been done had the 
Pharisees really been plotting directly against Herod with the 
aim of supplanting him by another. Secondly, they are said to 
have told Bagoas the eunuch that the new king would have 
control over all things and would be able to restore to him his 
powers of procreation. Such a statement could scarcely refer 
to Pheroras, a mere human monarch, but was plainly an allusion 
to the expected Messiah whose reign, according to Is. 66, should 
be a time of miraculous fruitfulness.) It was quite natural that 
such an idea should arise among the Pharisees at a time when 
a peploun Herod was sitting as an usurper on the throne of 

avid, 

Jesus’ frequent and bitter denunciations of both 
Scribes and Pharisees because of their intense immov- 

9. Defect able bigotry and cold formalism, show 
eo very clearly their intellectual attitude in 
his time. They bound heavy burdens and laid them 
on men’s shoulders (Mt, 234 Lk. 1146)—/#.e., they laid 
the utmost stress on a minute external observance of 
details. Such a formalism, although originally the 
product of a true desire to stand in the right way and 
follow the injunction of Yahwé, was certain to become 
the most crass externalism in a very short space of time. 
According to this system, the man who fulfilled to the 
letter all the physical requirements of the law, such as 
fasting, wearing the prescribed dress, etc., was technically 
‘righteous,’ quite irrespective of his true inner feelings. 
This position is admirably illustrated by the well-known 
comparison between the Pharisee and the publican (Lk. 
189-14}. Such externalism could only breed a love of 
religious show, a tendency to display their formal 
‘righteousness’ before the world, and was certain not 
only to kill all appreciation of the spiritual meaning 
which underlay the various forms (Mt. 61 235), but also 
to engender a spirit of casuistry which manifested itself 
whenever the strict requirements of an ordinance became 
unpleasantly onerous, 

This cannot perhaps be better illustrated than by 
citing the extraordinary means adopted by the later 
Pharisees to obtain a greater degree of freedom on the 
Sabbath than was allowed by the written law. 


1 On this discussion see Wellhausen, Phar. u. Sadd. 25. 
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According to Jer. 17 21-24 (post-exilic) it was forbidden to con- 
vey or carry anything on the Sabbath from one place to another. 
It is clearly stated in Jer, that the ordinance refers, not merely 
to the city gates, but also to private houses out of which 
nothing might be carried. The Pharisees, whose tradition used 
the word vésuth, ‘district,’ to define the limit in which carrying 
was legal, deliberately enlarged the +éSz¢4 artificially according 
to their own pleasure. Thus, if it was desired to fetch and carry 
on the Sabbath within the limits of a street or large space, they 
barred the street at either end or enclosed the space on four sides 
with beams or cords, thus making technically a legally defined 


limit (+¢S#¢#) within which the labour of carrying or loading 
might go on!? Cp Sapsatn, § 4, notes. 

It is not surprising then that Jesus stigmatises the 
Scribes and Pharisees as hypocrites ‘ who paid the tithes 
but negiected the weightier matters of the law’; ‘men 
who cleansed the outside of the cup and platter, but 
within are full of extortion and excess’; ‘ whited sepul- 
chres, which outwardly appear beautiful but inwardly 
are full of dead men’s bones’ (Mt. 2323 #-). 

The following Jewish classification of the Pharisees is 
an interesting confirmation of Jesus’ estimate of them. 

+ Certain Rabbinical writers divided the 
Geta ces Pharisees under seven heads :? (1) the 
shoulder Pharisee, who wore openly on 
his shoulders a list of his own good actions. (2) The 
temporising Pharisee, who begged for time in order to 
perform a good deed. (3} The calculating Pharisee 
who said: ‘my sins are more than counterbalanced by 
my many virtues.’ (4) The saving Pharisee who said : 
*I will save a little from my modest fortune to perform 
a work of charity.’ (§) The Pharisee who said: ‘ would 
that I knew of a sin which I had committed, in order 
that I might make reparation by an act of virtue.’ (6) 
The God-fearing Pharisee (Job). {7} The God-loving 
Pharisee (Abraham). 

Of these, only the last two may be understood in a 
good sense, In spite of the general self-righteous tone 
of the party, such epithets were not infrequently applied 
to Pharisees. It must not, of course, be supposed that 
every member of the party was of necessity a spiritless 
formalist, dead to all true religious feeling. We need 
only remember the case of the righteous Nicodemus, and 
especially the words of Jesus already quoted (Mt. 232 7}, 
confirming the Pharisees in their principle of observing 
the law, but attacking their insincere and external 
manner of carrying out their own precepts. Paul him- 
self boasts that he followed the Pharisaic ideas regarding 
the law (Phil. 35), thereby implying that he recognised 
the authority of both the written and the oral law. 

In considering this subject, it is necessary to seek the 
reason why the Pharisees enjoyed such an ascendancy 

over the people, and to examine into the 

eri aid causes which had produced such a lament- 

able state of retigion among the Jews of 

party. the time of Jesus. These are all to be 

found in the history of the gradual rise, after the Baby- 

lonian exile, of the scribal class, and jin the account of 

the development of the distinctively Pharisaic party from 
their ranks. ; 

As both Josephus and the NT writers, whose state- 
ments regarding the Scribes and Pharisees are certainly 
the most important that we have at our disposal, were 
familiar with this school of thought only when it was in 
an advanced state of development, their account is of 
use chiefly in showing the character of the party in 
later times. The sources which are most instructive, 
however, for the study of the origin and growth of the 
scribal party are the OT Apocrypha and the Pseud- 
epigrapha, especially the Psalter of Solomon. Besides 
these, the canonical books of Ezra, Neh., Dan., Ch., 
and Esther are of great value in indicating the beginnings 
of the tendencies which produced the post-exilic literary 
and religious development. 

It is useless to seek the origin of religious parties as 
far back as the period of the Babylonian exile. 


1 See Schirer in Riehm, HY’B 2 1207. 
2 See Levy, VH WB 4x42. 
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The capture of Jerusalem by the Babylonians had of course 
completely shattered the Jewish political organisation, so that 
.... Whatever differences of thought there had 

12. Pre-exilic been before that event could hardly have sur- 


times. vived in a concrete form under the radically 
changed conditions which obtained after- 
wards. In the pre-exilic days the people had been led, on the 


one hand, by the priests and priestly families, who were the real 
literalists and ritualists, and, on the other hand, by prophets who 
claimed to speak in the name and with the special commission 
of Yahwé, and who, as spiritual reformers professing to guide 
Israel through the crises of her history,! were, in general, opposed 
to the more formal and worldly priestly caste, As it is impossible 
to trace here any of the differences between the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees already noted, the rise of all of them must be 
sought in the post-exilic times. 

Directly after the return, we find the people divided, 


as shown by many passages in Ezra and Nehemiah, 
:,., into two hostile schools, of which one 
13. FSi approved of uniting by marriage with 
, the neighbouring peoples, especially 
with the Samaritan mixed race which they did not 
regard as heathen, and the other opposed such amal- 
gamation most strongly, urging the necessity of keeping 
Yahwe's favoured nation intact (cp Ezra 91f. 102 18%). 
Both Ezra and Nehemiah were most zealous upholders 
of a strict observance of the law (Neh. 81f- 147), 
and the bitterest opponents of the tendency mani- 
fested by all classes of Jews to contaminate themselves 
by foreign alliances. Ezra’s and Nehemiah’s earnest 
efforts to spread a knowledge of the law met, therefore, 
with only partial success (Ezra 1015 Neh. 67 10-14 1030, 
etc.}. The worst offenders against their injunctions were 
among the prominent high-priestly families who consti- 
tuted the aristocracy, and in many cases had already 
allied themselves with outsiders seeking admission into 
the Jewish nation (note the relationship in Neh. 618, 
between the Persian official Tobiah and a prominent 
Jew, and in 1328, between Sanballat and the son of the 
high priest Eliashib}. It should be said in all fairness 
that the position so strongly taken by Ezra and Nehemiah 
was not necessarily the strictly legal one, as their 
Opponents could cite many precedents from the earlier 
history which justified a considerate treatment of such 
strangers as wished to live at peace and in union with 
Israel (Lev. 2422 Nu. 1516, etc. ; ep STRANGER, § 10). 
In fact, in the earlier law it was only marriage with 
the Canaanites that was expressly forbidden (cp Ex. 
3416, but see Judg. 36, etc.). This being the case, the 
tise of two post-exilic parties at bitter feud with each 
other can easily be understood. The one consisted of 
the high-priestiy families, the real aristocracy (Ezra 
10:8), who were anxious to connect themselves with 
another aristocracy in order to increase their own strength, 
not, as some scholars thought, to form an anti-Persian 
alliance. The pious leaders, on the other hand, were 
the strictly Jewish party, who sought to follow the Law 
as they understood it. These latter formed the be- 
ginnings of the class of scribes whose founder was Ezra 
‘the priest and scribe’ (Ezra 711 Neh. 81). It should 
be remarked that the Book of Ruth, which derives 
the house of David from a Moabitish stock, is now 
considered by many to be a conscious polemic against 
the extreme position of Ezra with regard to foreign 
marriages (but cp RuTH [Book], § 7). 
From this time onwards, a circle of Jewish scholars, 
many of whom were of priestly ? (not high-priestly) race, 
+. applied themselves with increasing de- 
pach 1¢ votion to the study of the law fon a 
* _ juristie point of view. Among these 
Men began and developed the system of oral tradition 
already mentioned which eventually took rank in their 
minds with the law itself. Between the time of Ezra 
and the period of Antiochus Epiphanes {520-175 B.C.) 
the differences became even more accentuated between 
this student class and the aristocratic high-priestly party 
whose policy of associating themselves with the nobility 
1 Cp Briggs, Messianic Prohpecy, 26. 


2 For priestly Pharisees, see Jos. Vit. 1 Z 39; and in the 
Mishna, ‘“£@#yoth 21 f 82; Abdth 2832, 
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of the adjacent or dominant heathen people (Samaritan, 
Persian, Greek} remained unchanged. By the time the 
Greco-Syrian domination began, the scholarly class, 
who edited and circulated the historical and prophetical 
Scriptures, treating them from the same minute dogmatic- 
ethical point of view as they did the law, had founded 
many schools. 

Into these schools gathered great numbers of students who, of 
course, assisted in promulgating the peculiar orthodox doctrines 
already described. In these schools it was especially laid down 
as the imperative duty of the faithful student to remember 
accurately the principles which he had learned and to transmit 
them with equal accuracy to others. This is fully illustrated by 
two characteristic maxims of the Talmud :—<i,) ‘To him who 
forgets a precept it is accounted by the scribeas if he had deliber- 
ately forfeited his life.’ (ii.) ‘Every one is bound to teach with 
the exact words of the teacher.'1 In spite of these prescribed 
lines which the faithful student should follow, we find the caste of 
the Scribes at the time of Christ divided into two distinct schools, 
viz., the school of Hillel and the school of Shammai, which 
differed from each other, however, more on minor questions of 
interpretation than on any serious points of doctrine. In 
general, the school of Hillel was more Jenient than that of 
Shammai (cp Canon, § 53, n. 3). 

The Scribes were undoubtedly the originators of the 
Synagogue service which was a natural result of their 
religious position.2 Separated as they were from the 
high-priestty class, the teachers in these synagogal 
schools developed of necessity into a well-defined inde- 
pendent order of religious leaders called Rabbis, whom 
Sirach, writing at the beginning of the second century 
B.C., praises most heartily (39-40). It is doubtful 
whether the Scribes had crystallised into a distinctly 
political party as early as the time of Sirach.3 

The first thing which tended to turn the religious 
students called Scribes into a fierce politico-religious 
. faction was the attempts of Antiochus 
45. Assidmans. Epiphanes, so bitterly stigmatised in 
the book of Daniel, to Hellenise the entire Jewish 
people. In this, Antiochus was aided by the aristocratic 
party which, from the beginning of his reign, had 
manifested marked phil-Hellenic tendencies. Among 
the opponents of the Hellenistic movement we find 
a party calling themselves AssID@ANS [g.v.] or the 
‘pious,’ and representing the most rigid development 
of the ideas of the Scribes. 

They were strict observers of the Jaw (: Macc. 242), and in 
particular so rigid in their views of the Sabbath that they even 
refused to defend themselves on the holy day (1 Macc. 232 /-). 
That they were ascetics in their mode of life may be inferred 
from 1+ Macc.162 4, and that they were evidently a well- 
organised body is seen from the unanimity with which they 
acted together (x Mace. 713). See AssiDatANs. 

It is interesting to notice that the author of Daniel 
shows many Assidzean tendencies. "We need observe 
only the stress which he lays on the necessity of 
observing the law, and the indifference with which he 
regards the Maccabeean rising, calling it only ‘a little 
help’ (1134). This is probably an allusion to the fact 
that many of the Maccabazean combatants attached more 
importance to the political than to the religious aspect 
of the question at issue. 

The reasons for the rebellion of the Assidzeans against 
Antiochus Epiphanes must not be confounded with those 

16. The which produced the popular rising of the 


1 Maccabees. ‘The fundamental impulse of 
popwar the Maccabean rebellion was a pure 
rising. 


patriotism, a true feeling for the miseries 
which the common people were undergoing {1 Macc. 
279.). The Assidzeans were much more selfish in their 
aims, as they were perfectly willing to recognise the 
dominion of the heathen king, as long as they were 
left undisturbed in the observance of the law. They 
acenrdingly took part in the contest only long enough 
to insure their own religious freedom and, as soon as 
this seemed safe, promptly surrendered to Alcimus the 
Hellenistic high priest. 

1 See Schiirer in Riehm, HWS 21453, . 

2 See Svnacocus. Cp Sieffert, ‘Die jad. Synagoge zur Zeit 
Jesu,’ in Beweis des Glaubens, 1876, P- 8 #; also Kuenen, 
Over de Mannen der Groote §, Snagone msterdam, 1876). 

3 Cp Sieffert, RZ(2) 13 220. 
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The statement in 2 Macc. 146 that the Assidzeans were the 
real Maccabean war party is in direct contradiction to the data 
in « Mace. regarding them. In order to explain this, Hitzig 
(GV/ 417) considers 1 Mace. 713 as an interpolation. The 
probability is, as was suggested by Sieffert (RE(2) 13 223), 
that x Macc. was written cin a Maccabean, and 2 Macc. 
from a Pharisaic point of view. The Pharisees wished to claim 
for themselves the credit of the Maccabzan victories. The 
true attitude of the Assidwans is probably given in Mace. 7 13 
(see also Wellhausen, Z¢. pp. 79% ; cp MACCABEES i., § 4). 

There can be little doubt that these Assidzeans were 
practically identical with that party of the Scribes! 

. hich c i 
17. Assids which came to be called Pharisees 

me Finnarenimgl under Johannes Hyrcanus (135-105 
pas * B.c.). As soon as the Maccabzean 
dynasty had become established, the new rulers assumed 
the high-priesthood, and so the ancient aristocratic and 
high-priestly families who, up to that time, had been 
the kernel of the phil-Hellenic party, were now forced to 
relinquish their position as political leaders. They 
retained a great part of their influence, however, as 
party leaders of their own faction which continued 
under the name Sadducees with essentially the same 
principles. 

At the time of Hyrcanus, we find the Pharisees 
opposed to the Maccabzean or Has- 


ae ss Spee monzean family, with whom during 
Hasmonmans the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes they 


had temporarily made common cause. 

It is not difficult to account for this change of attitude. As 
has already been stated, the Assidzans cared little for political 
freedom and were therefore not in sympathy with the Maccabees 
astothe mainissue, It was only natural, therefore, that, as soon 
as the Maccabees had succeeded in founding a temporal dynasty, 
they should begin to drift apart from the stricter scribat religious 
class who had now quite evidently assumed the leadership of 
their own party. The first rupture between the royal family 
and the Pharisees occurred in the reign of Hyrcanus who, 
although himself a Pharisee at first, deliberately left that party 
and became a Sadducee (cp Isak , § 78). 

The son and successor of Hyrcanus, Alexander 
Jannzeus (104-78 B.C.), inherited his father’s spirit, and 
waged a six years’ war against the now powerful Phari- 
saic party. On the death of Jannzeus, however, his 
widow and successor Salome Alexandra (78-69 B.C.), 
realising the futility of attempting to resist the Pharisees, 
who were becoming stronger and stronger under opposi- 
tion, made peace and allied herself with them (4x2. 
xiii. 61). It was at this period that the Pharisees 


gained over the minds of the people the ascendancy, 


| retained without interruption until the days of Jesus, 


which appears so plainly in the pages of the NT. 
Indeed, their opponents the Sadducees never again 
became prominent as a political party after the advent 
of the Romans, who in 63 B.C. appointed the Pharisaic 
Hyrcanus, son of Alexandra, as their vassal-king, giving 
him the preference over his Sadducee brother, Aris- 
tobulus (cp Ps. Sol. 2). 
The Pharisees now appear as the leaders of Jewish 
national religious feeling, although they must not be 
regarded as forming the kernel of the 
19. As leaders. les nor as being: the people’s party. 
This is true in spite of their violent opposition to Herod, 
with whom the Sadducees had allied themselves. The 
Pharisees naturally hated all religious oppression and 
were therefore on the people’s side. Their position, 
like that of the earlier Assidzeans, was purely religious, 
however, and their object can be said to have been 
political only in so far as they desired to establish the 
theocratic idea. The Pharisees hated the Romans, 
therefore, with perfect consistency, because it was from 
them that the anti-legal exactions came. Extremists 


1 Sieffert denies the identity of the Assidaans and Pharisees, 
claiming that they were merely alike in principle, and nof 
necessarily the same party. He finds it therefore impossible to 
trace the Pharisees farther back than the time of Hyrcanus (Ac. 
226). It seems quite clear, however, that the party divisions of 
the Hasmonzan period were merely continuations of early 
differences and, as long as we can note in the Assidxans the 
chief characteristics afterwards found in the Pharisees, there is 
every reason to see in the later party the logical development of 
the earlier. 
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Originally the Hebrew word may have been pronounced 
ASkunza (1398, 1J3YN, 112WN, 1298R, 12DYN); it is as Delitzsch 
a "has pointed out (see ASHKENAz) identical with 

2. Ashkenaz ASkuza and Bins Fernie Assyrian in- 
= scriptions (see § 6). In the Behistiin inscription 
= Scythian, scons eee Shula be celled ie the Seton 
version, Iskunka. Already Vater (Cos2,, 1802, p. 100) observed 
that a name beginning with Sc would be suitable on account of 
the prosthetic A, E, or 1. The essential part of the name seems 
to be Sku: cp Sev-Ans, Exo-Aorot, Exw-races, Chinese Szii, 
Persian Sa-ka. A&kuza-Skuza is apparently the origin of 
SxvOns. 

In Gen. 103 the Scythian is, then, regarded as a son 
of the Kimmerian (GOMER, Gimirra, Gamir, Keupépioc) 
and a brother of Riphath and Togarmah, whilst in Jer. 
5127 he appears as the companion of the Mannzean and 
Urartzan. The author of Jer. 50-5158, whose produc- 
tion is largely a patchwork of quotations, seems to have 
used in 5127 some old writing now lost, since the con- 
nection of MINNI and ARARAT (¢g.v.) with Ashkenaz 
reflects a definite historical situation centuries before his 
own time (cp JEREMIAH [Boox], § 20, viii.). Whether 
Riphath and Togarmah were current designations of 
certain countries in the N. at the time of the priestly 
editor of the Pentateuch, or likewise drawn from some 
older source, must be left in doubt. 

It has also been maintained that the Scythians are 
alluded to under the names Gog and Magog. Magog 

was interpreted as Scythians by Josephus 

Pi g and {Ani. i. 61 [§ 123]), Jerome, Theodoret, 

% and others. The fact that Gomer (Kim- 
merian), Madai(Mede)}, Javan (Greek), Meshech(Moschi), 
Tubal (Tibarenes), and Tiras (Tura, Tyrrhenians} are 
so manifestly names of famous nations renders it quite 
certain that, if the word has been accurately transmitted, 
or formed at all a part of the original text, Magog must 
also represent the name of a well-known people. It 
must be confessed that the absence of so important a 
name alike in cuneiform and classical sources makes one 
suspect the correctness of the name. 

This has led Cheyne to suppose a dittography of ‘3 in Gen. 
102, and a corruption of JH) in Ezek.88 4 (see Goc anD 
Macos, n.). The interpretation of ARMAGEDDON (¢.2.) by this 
scholar is indeed as plausible asit is brilliant. It seems doubtful, 
however, whether the new-found chthonic divinity will be of 
service in Ezek. 38 (cp textual corrections in col. 3881, n. 1, and 
for the opposite view that a great historic personage is reflected 
by the Gog of Ezek. 38 see § 5), A-simpler suggestion as to Gen, 
102 would be that Magog (nip) was miswritten for Gog (313) 
under the influence of ‘Madai’ (4p), as a consequence of a 
changed conception of Gog, because at one time it was customary 
to contract the Assyrian mat Gag into Magag (Streck), or asa 
designation of a people akin to the Scythians and derived from 
Gog {))ap), such as the Sarmatians or Massagete. It is interest- 
ing that Saadia in this place has jy3~» (ed. Derenbourg), the 
customary rendering of yy) at his time; cp Kur’dan 2196 and 
Arabic writers quoted by Herbelot. 1n Ezek. 382, ‘Iand of the 
Magog’ (113971 p7x) is apparently an interpolation (Stade), and 
in Ezek. 96 the original seems to have been Gog (@8BQ). [On 
Ezek. 38 see further Crz#. Bid.) In Targ, Jer.1 to Nu. 11] 26 
D7 RYAN YD So xobn, ‘a king shall arise from the land of 
Magog,’ depends on Ezek. 382, while in Targ. Jer. 2 ym na 
mm ny ‘Gog and Magog and his armies,’ yy3m is probably an 
interpolation ; but Magog seems to be the name of a king, as it 
certainly is in Targ. Jon. to 1 S. 210, 

Amenhotep III, (4m, Tad. 138.) mentions three 
countries—Gag, Hanigalbat, and Ugarit. Hanigalbat 
is probably Melitene, and Gog is likely to have been 
situated NE of Commagene (Streck, Z4 1532t). A 
people called Gag, or Gog, was thus known in the 
fifteenth century B.c. Concerning its ethnic relations 
we as yet know nothing. In view of the marked Iranian 
character of some names in the Amarna letters (see § 13), 
it is not too bold an assumption that Gag may have 
been a forerunner of ASkenaz in Anatolia belonging to 
the same family. Like the Mu&ki, the Kaéki, the 
Tubali, and the Haldi, the Gagi may have been driven 
N. by new invaders; and it is significant that, in the 
days of Strabo, there was a province Gogarene im- 
mediately FE. of the territory occupied by the Moschi, 
the Colchians, the Tibarenes, and the Chaldzeans (Geogr. 
11x4, pp. 452 4 ed. Didot). In the time of ASur-bani- 
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pal Gag? still lingered in the neighbourhood of Urartu 
as the name of a chief of Sahi (Cyl B. 41 f). That 
the memory of Gog as a people was not lost is shown 
by Rev. 208, Ewald rightly felt that the phrase ‘Gog 
and Magog’ was not the creation of the NT apocalytic. 
After the name Gogarene had attached itself to the 
territory occupied by Scythians, at least since the be- 
ginning of the seventh century B.c., Gog naturally was 
understood as a Scythian people, whatever its original 
character may have been. 

As, according to Ezek. 3817, the coming of Gog, 
prince of Meshech and Tubal, had been predicted by 

ewe » the former prophets, Jerome looked for 
4. ‘King Gog. such a prophecy and found it in Nu. 
247 where @ and Sam. with Aq. Sym. read ‘his king 
shall be higher than Gog.'! There can be little doubt 
that this is more original than MT, though the whole 
verse is probably a late interpolation. [Cp Oc, col. 
3465. ] 

Peyron (Sur les prophétes, 1 p. 1367) called attention to 
Am. 7 1¢ where @ read ‘and behold, one caterpillar, king Gog,’ 
and made this passage refer to a Scythian invasion. Here, too, 
the Hebrew text gives no satisfactory sense, and Nowack rightly 
rejects it as a gloss.2 @ probably reproduces more nearly the 
words of the glossator; but it may be questioned whether the 
original read 319 12 ‘king of Gog,’ or yp ax, ‘Gog, the 
king.’ If ‘king of Gog’ was the reading, ‘Gog the king,’ and 
with it ‘king Gog' himself, may have originated in a misunder- 
standing of this marginal comment toAm.71. But the idea of 
this ay also have been suggested by descriptions of Gagi, 
ruler of Sabi, given by some of ASur-bani-pal’s Syrian colonists, 
unless it should ultimately prove to have its roots in Babylonian 
mythology, wherea divine messenger Gaga figures in the /nsana 
14§ epic, 32 67. That the descriptions of Fer. 4-6 and Zeph. 2 
(see § 6, and ZEPHANIAH, § 4) cannot by themselves have led 
to the definite conception of king Gog, is sufficiently evident 
from Jewish and Christian exegesis, which so long has been 
satisfied (but see § 27, and Crit, 274.) with seeing in these 
passages references to the Chaldzans only. 

That, with all its apocalyptic character, Ezek. 38-39 
reflects the career of a great historic personage, was 

mph already felt by Polychronius (about 427 
5. ey ecagaiag A.D.) who thought of Antiochus LIT. 
Ez a ae He was followed in this by Grotius, 
: whose commentary gives a detailed 
application of the text to the history of the Seleucid 
king. Winckler most ingeniously interprets the prophecy 
as occasioned by the career of Alexander (4 OF 2 160 77 ). 
But neither Antiochus nor Alexander would naturally be 
designated ‘ prince of Meshech and Tubal,’ and there is 
in neither case any motive for the feeling of hostility 
displayed, whilst there is evidence of a different dis- 
position toward these kings on the part of the Jews. 
The present writer would suggest that the conqueror 
whose career inspired this prophecy is far more likely 
to have been Mithridates VI. Eupator Dionysus of 
Pontus, 

Mithridates alone could rightly be entitled ‘ prince of Meshech 
and Tubal,’ his seat of power being where the Moschi and the 
Tibarenes lived, and his sway extending over the territory once 
associated with those names. None could more aptly be con- 
sidered as the coming Gog than the proud conqueror of Scythia 
who reigned over all the coast-lands of the Black Sea and brought 
from the farthest N. his armies. No other ruler of these realms 
had with him Paras, Cush, and Put, Gomer, Togarmah, and the 
extreme N. than Mithridates, whose general Pelopidas could 
justly boast of the Persian auxiliaries, Egyptian ships, Cappa- 
docian troops, Armenian contingents, and Scythian, Sarmatian, 
Bastarnian, and Thracian hordes that swelled the king’s forces. 
Mithridates’ dark intrigues, his boundless ambition, his insatiable 
greed, the ‘Ephesian vespers’ with their 80,000 victims, the 
persecutions of the Jews in Cos and elsewhere, who were at the 
time warm friends and allies of Rome, must, in 88 B.c., have filled 
many a heart in Palestine with fear of an invasion, hatred, and 
abomination. But, in an age of eschatological hopes, the con- 
fidence could not fail that, should he invade the ‘navel of the 
earth’ where quiet and prosperity had been restored, and prove 
indeed to be the predicted Gog, he would there meet with a 


miserable end. By the sword of the faithful and the wrath of 
heaven he would perish, and his hosts would be buried during 





1 MT aan: the addition of the prosthetic y may be explained 
asin Arab, .47#7 for 19 in Ezek. 382 Ar. 

2 [This alternative can, it would seem, be avoided by the 
pity suggested in Locusts, § 3 with note 6 Cp Crit. Bid. 
ad loc.) 
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seven months in ‘the Valley of the Travellers to the Sea ’ (@ of 
Ezek. 3911), whilst for himself would be reserved a famous 
sepulchre in Israel in this valicy of Hamon-Gog (Esdraelon), 
apparently in the city named after the foreign horde Hamonah 
(Seythopelis), Thus the king of Scythia would be buried in the 
city of the Scythians, the new Dionysus in the tomb where 
Dionysns-Oitosyrus buried Leucothea, his nurse (Pliny, 5 74), who 
ial wim with Artimpasa, the Scythian Diana (Hegesippus 
1g) 
Tt is possible that already Photius understood Jere- 
miah as referring to the Scythians in 622 f 
In his first homily on the Russian invasion in 865 Photius 
seems to regard himself as speaking of the same northern people 
. that the prophet had in mind. He no doubt 
6, Scythians shared the view of bis contemporary Nicetas 
in Jer. and who, in his life of Ignatius, speaks of the 
Zeph. Russians asa Scythian people (Sxvdav €@vos 
Aeydevor ‘Pws), as does also the unknown con- 
tinuator of Theophanes's chronography; see ‘De Russorum 
incursione’ in Lexicon Vindobonense, ed, Nauck, 203 4 and 
xxiv. 4 
In modern times, Cramer, Eichhorn, Dahler, Hitzig, 
Ewald, and most recent critics have seen in Jer. 4-6 
Zeph.2 original references to the Scythians, though 
admitting subsequent retouching under the impression 
of Chaldzan invasions. It has seemed to them im- 
possible that Jeremiah should have feared a Chaldzean 
attack in the thirteenth year of Josiah, whilst the Scythian 
invasion mentioned by Herodotus (1103 #7} seems to 
have occurred about that time. In JrREMIAH [Boox}, 
§ 20, i., it has been suggested that Chaldzean designs 
upon Syria may have become apparent already in 625, 
and that the Scythian army may have contained a 
Chaldean contingent by virtue of the agreement between 
Nabopolassar and the Umman Manda prince alluded 
to in the Nabuna’id inscription, That view must now 
be somewhat modified, as Winckler’s researches have 
rendered it highly probable that the Umman Manda in 
this case are the Medes, and that there was an alliance 
between the A5kuza-Scythians and the Assyrians. A 
prayer to Samai, published by Knudtzon (A ssyrische 
Gedete, no. 29), mentions the request of Bartatua of 
A&Skuza for a daughter of Esarhaddon. Winckler 
identifies this chief with Protothyas, father of Madyas, 
king of the Scythians (Herod. 1103), and reasonably 
supposes that there was effected an alliance which led 
Madyas to defend Nineveh against Cyaxares. If Madyas 
was the son of Bartatua who flourished about 675, he 
is likely to have taken just such a part in the events of 
625 as Herodotus indicates. Phraortes had fallen in a 
battle against the Assyrians 625. To avenge his father, 
Cyaxares marched against Nineveh and invested the 
city. Itis as natural that he should accept the aid of 
Nabopolassar as that this Chaldzean usurper shouid be 
eager to gain an alliance with him by sending an army. 
In this predicament Madyas came to the aid of 
Nineveh. The Medes were worsted in the battle, and 
the city was saved. Another ally of Cyaxares and 
Nabopolassar had, however, to be dealt with. Psam- 
metichus had long been encroaching on Assyrian terri- 
tory. Since 639 he seems to have laid siege to Ashdod. 
The Scythians, therefore, went on from Nineveh to 
invade Egypt. Their ostensible object was further to 
defend the endangered interests of Assyria. Hence the 
absence of any record of violence done. Even in the 
disorders in Ashkelon, it is distinctly stated that the 
mass of the army took no part, only a few individuals, 
Such treatment at the hands of Scythians could scarcely 
be expected. Prophets like Jeremiah and Zephaniah 
naturally watched their approach as a new scourge in 
the hand of Yahwé, amply justified by the moral con- 
dition of Judah. That these hordes should quietly come 
and go in peace, having received their tribute from Egypt, 
they could not dream, This line of conduct finds its 


1 There is nothing in the history of the Hebrew canon that 
forbids so late a date; see the present writer’s articles on the 
canon in the /Jewisk Encyclopedia and the New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia and ‘Daniel among the Prophets,’ 
Hibbert Journ, vol. i. _ Nor is there any evidence that this 
appendix already formed a part of the book that no doubt was 
translated a generation earlier (preface to Ecclus.), 
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explanation only in the political relations between 
Scythians and Assyrians. ‘Lhe editor of Jer. 1-20 (see 
JEREMIAH [Book], § 5} had an important landmark 
to go by, and rightly put the beginning of his prophet’s 
ministry in the memorable thirteenth year of Josiah (625). 
Winckler assumes that the defence of Nineveh by 
Madyas occurred at the time when the city was finally 
7. Winckler’ destroyed (606), and that the Scythians 
é i €r8 were then routed. He correctly ob- 
CrIUICISM. — serves that a parenthesis begins after 
the statement of the appearance of Madyas, and con- 
cludes that only the beginning of Herodotus’ account 
(1103@) and the end of it {1106, end) were drawn from 
an older source, the remainder being the historian’s own 
work. But the parenthesis only tells how the Scythians 
happened to be in Asia, and the narrative manifestly 
continues with ‘Then the Medes fought with the 
Scythians’ in Lrog, end. The rest presents only one 
difficulty, which, however, may be satisfactorily met. 
If the twenty-eight years of Scythian rule fell within 
Cyaxares’ reign (625-585), a8 lzo7 distinctly affirms, 
‘they must have extended from 625 to 597; yet the 
capture of Nineveh in 606 is mentioned after the re- 
covery of the nations ruled before 625. But the 
restoration of Media's former territory is not unnatur- 
ally mentioned first, even though it had not been fully 
accomplished before 597, and the important addition of 
Assyria only afterwards with emphasis, though occurring 
already in 606. ‘There is no evidence that Scythia lost 
anything but an ally by the fall of Assyria. If the king 
of the Umman Manda in the Nabu-na’id inscription is 
Cyaxares, there is no hint in that document of a Scythian 
army appearing for the defence of Nineveh in 606. 
Had the Scythian power in Asia Minor been crushed in 
that year, it is not likely that hostilities between Media 
and Lydia would have been so long deferred. In 597 
the two allies, Media and Chaldzea, seem to have made 
a great attack upon the W., Media destroying the 
Scythian power in Armenia and Cappadocia, Chaldwea 
humiliating Egypt’s Syrian buffer state, Judah. They 
were still united when in 586 Nebuchadrezzar put an 
end to the Judzan kingdom, and the next year secured 
for his ‘ helper,’ Cyaxares, an honourable peace after the 
battle of the eclipse, Cilicia being then the heir to the 
position and policy of Scythia, Winckler's hypothesis 
apparently makes the distance too great between Madyas 
and his father Protothyas, and does not sufficiently re- 
cognise the importance of the political situation in 625, 
Such doubts concerning the first siege of Nineveh by 
Cyaxares and its attendant circumstances (already ex- 
pressed by We., AZ. Proph.") 156), 

ap oiipscatag 160), questions as to the reliability of 
* Jer. 462 (cp JEREMIAH [Book], § 14), 

and particularly a searching and much-needed criticism 
of proper names in MT, finally led Cheyne to look for 
an invasion from the §. by the Jerahmeclites instigated 
by Nebuchadrezzar in the years immediately before 604 
(see PROPHETIC LITERATURE, § 40). The Jerahmeel- 
ite theory unquestionably promises to throw much light 
on the obscure history of the Negeb. That the Arabian 
neighbours of Egypt, as well as the peoples E. of 
Judah, should have been inflamed by Nebuchadrezzar 
is altogether probable; and that Jeremiah, watching 
these repeated raids, should have felt behind them the 
master-hand of the Chaldzan is not incredible. Nor 
need it be denied that pay has occasionally been under- 
stood as ‘the North,’ where, in reality, a place-name 
was intended. It is even possible that the reports of 
the prophet’s earlier speeches have been coloured by the 
memory of more recent words of his occasioned by such 
raids by the neighbours. In view, however, of the 
account by Herodotus of a Scythian invasion of Pales- 
tine, following the relief of Nineveh by Madyas, the 


i suggestion in a cuneiform letter of a Scytho-Assyrian 


alliance already in the time of Bartatua-Protothyas, the 
occasion for Scythian interference in the accession of 
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Cyaxares forty years before the eclipse of 585, the in- 
surrection of Nabopolassar, dated by Ptolemy's canon in 
625, and the united attack of Cyaxares and Nabopolassar 
upon Assyria, and the assignment of these prophecies to 
the same year by an editor apparently dependent on an 
early biographer, it seems safer to adhere to the con- 
struction of the history given above. [See, further, Créd. 
Bis.} 

At most, little knowledge concerning the Scythians 
could be derived from these biblical references. If the 
identification of ASkuza is correct, 


it ae | the Scythians are mentioned in cunei- 
8 , an re mae "i 
Chinese sources. form inscriptions, such as1 R. 45 col. 


227, and Kaudtzon, Ass. Gedete, 29, 
35, in a manner that throws light upon the beginnings of 
Scythian rule in Asia Minor. 

In a Persian cuneiform inscription at Behistiin, Saka huma- 
varka, and Saka tigrakhuda are referred to by Darius, who also 
speaks of the ‘Saka at the ends of the earth’ in a hieroglyphic 
list of nations at the Suez canal. The Scythians are not men- 
tioned by name in the Homeric poems, though they may be 
referred to as immpodAyoi, /2.185. Strabo (7 3) quotes a direct 
reference from Hesiod ; but whether this was drawn from an 


otherwise unknown genuine yas weplodos or from the third xara." 


Aoyos written about 600 B.c., as Kirchhoff emends the text, is 
uncertain, About 600 8.c. the name occurs in a fragment of 
Alczus, and that is probably also the date of the poem of 
Aristeas of Proconnesus. A®schylus refers to the good Jaws of 
the Scythians (Strabo, é.c.), and Hecateus of Miletus gave 
valuable information concerning them, The most important 
source is Herodotus. His fourth book is devoted to Scythia, 
Much of his knowledge is derived from native Scythians in 
Olbia, as well as from resident Greeks. Hippocrates also seems 
to have visited Scythia, and, like Herodotus, stil! confined the 
name Scythians to the Scoloti, Pseudo-Scylax (about 337 8.C.) 
and Ephorus begin to use it in a somewhat wider sense, 
though familiar with the character and history of the Scoloti. 
Some of the representations in art of Scythian life found at 
Kertsch (Panticapeum), Kum Olba and Altun Olba (see § 11) 
belong to the fourth and third centuries. The Greek inscriptions 
of Olbia containing Scythian names are not older than the second 
century B.c. Diodorus adds little to the earlier sources; but 
Strabo's geography throws much light upon the Scythia of his 
day. The changed conditions there inspired him with undue 
scepticism as to the accuracy of Herodotus. Trogus Pompeius 
in Justin, Ptolemy the geographer, Polyznus, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, and others acquaint us with some facts. For the 
history of the eastern Scythians Ktesias is not without value, 
Coins give the names of Scythian kings, Of great importance 
are the Chinese writings of Sse-ma-tsien (about roo B.C.) trans- 
lated by Brosset, Journ, As, ii. 8 418 7, and of Panku (about 80 
A.v.), both because of their sober es of lands and 
peoples, and because of the aid they furnish to the chronology. 
Whilst, in historical times, there have been important 
centres of Scythian life in Asia Minor and in Europe, 
in Margiana, Bactria, Kophene, and 
es a ot India, the people neither considered 
aie ythi itself nor was regarded by others as 
autochthonous in any of these lands. 
Even in the territory between the Danube and the Don, 
which might properly be called Scythian, because for so 
many centuries the seat of a Scythian civilisation, a 
native tradition declared the Scoloti to be strangers. 
Many indications point to the region N. of Jaxartes, 
between the Aral Sea and Lake Balkash, in modern 
Turkestan and the adjoining Khirgis steppe, as the 
home of the Scythians in the days when their immediate 
Iranian kinsmen, the Aryan invaders of India, were still 
their neighbours S. and SE. in the old Airyanem 
Vaejo. The presence of Mongolian and Tibetan 
tribes on the NE. and E., and of the kindred 
Massagetee on the SE., occasioned by the expansion of 
Chinese power, gradually forced a branch of the people 
across the Ural, the Volga, and finally the Don, The 
time of this invasion of Western Scythia cannot be 
determined with certainty ; but it may have occurred as 
early as in the sixteenth century B.C. (see § 14). Another 
Iranian people, the Kimmerians,! occupying the land so 
far S. as to the Danube, were gradually driven into the 
Crimea or, at different times and by different roads, 
into Asia Minor. The Kimmerian invasion that 


1 Such names of Kimmerian kings as TeuSpa, Tuktammi 
(AvySaues = AvySapis, Sayce) and Sandrak%atra, occurring in the 
seventh century, are clearly Iranian. 
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followed the E. coast of the Black Sea in the eighth 
century was probably the last. Down the W. coast of 
the Caspian Sea the Scythian tribes E. of the Don 
followed and established themselves E. of the Kim- 
merians and N. of Mannzeans and Medes, whence they 
apparently extended their power over all Armenia and 
Cappadocia. Their old places E, of the Azov Sea were 
taken by a Median people, the Sauromatze or Sarmatians, 
possibly not before the return of Median power. On 
the plateau through which the Dniester {Tyfas), the 
Bog (Hypanis}, the Dnieper (Borysthenes), and the 
Inguletz (Panticapes) flow, and so far as to the Don 
(Tanais), the Scoloti took possession of the land, some 
settling down to agricultural pursuits, others retaining 
their nomadic life. 

The arrival of Milesian colonists (Olbia founded about 650} 
created mixed Greeco-Scythian tribes such as the Kallipide and 
Alizones. A kindred Thracian tribe, the Agathyrsi, was sub- 
dued. Northwards the territory extended into Ukraine. Be- 

ond their own clans in that direction lived Slavonic tribes, the 

eari, the Melanchleni, and the Anthropophagi (wrongly so 
called}, Up the Voiga there were the Budinz (Permians %), and 
across the Ural the Thyssageta and Tyrka, Finnish peoples, 
whilst E, of these were the Turkish Argimpaei and the Wibetan 
Issedones, and their neighbours the Ariamaspz, fighting with 
gtiffins for the possession of gold. 

The Scythians do not seem to have been driven out 
of their home in S. Russia, but rather to have been 
absorbed in the Sarmatian and then in the Slavonic 
tribes. 

The eastern branch of the people was not allowed 
undisturbed possession of its lands N. of the Jaxartes, 
Already in the time of Cyrus and Darius a part of the 
Scythians had been pressed into Margiana (see § 17), 
and at the end of the third century another part was 
forced by the Massagetze into S$, Sogdiana, and some- 
what later into Bactria. In Bactria these Scythians 
found only a temporary home, as they were driven from 
there by the Massagetze (Yuechi}; but they maintained 
themselves longer farther east. 

InS. Kabulistan, Arachosia, Drangiana, and Sakestan (Kipin), 
and in Ka&mir, Nepal, and Punjab they established themselves. 
Finally, they were there also submerged by new powers and 
absorbed in the native population. 

That the Scythians spoke an Iranian language, is 
already evident from Herod. 4117, where the Sauromatz, 

a Median people, are said to speak the 
i. Language Scythian language, though in an im- 
and ethnic fect The Scythi d 
relations, Perfect manner. e Scythian words 
explained by Herodotus are manifestly 
Tranian, and the many names of persons and places 
recorded by Greek writers and in the Olbian inscriptions 
leave no room for doubt. It is the merit particularly of 
Zeuss.and Miillenhoff to have proved conclusively the 
Iranian character of Scythian speech. That the Eastern 
Scythians spoke substantially the same language is 
evident not least from the names of the Caka kings in 
India (see Hoffmann, Syrische Aktien persischer Martyrer, 
139 #). 

An occasional Scythian loan-word in a neighbouring Slavonic 
or Turkish dialect cannot affect this result. The discussions of 
Neumann, Cano, Fressl, and others, who have tried to invalidate 
the arguments of Zeuss, would have proved quite futile even if 
their philological method had been more discriminating. Still, 
it should not be denied that neighbouring dialects of the same 
family have a tendency to shade off into each other. 

For determining the ethnic relations of the Scythians 
the pictorial representations on objects found at Kertsch, 
Kum Olba, and elsewhere on the Kimmerian Bosphorus 
are of utmost importance. 

As the best of these are not later than the fourth century B.c., 
apd were probably made for Scolotian grandees (see Rayet, 
Etudes Larchéologie, 196 f-), they may be taken to represent 
fairly the Scythian type. The similarity to Russian mujiks, in 
dress, hair, beard, and general appearance, due to climatic con- 
ditions and the same mode of life, cannot obscure the fact that 
the features are essentially Iranian. Uf they all should prove to 
be likenesses of Sarmatians, as the later ones probably are, this 
would not weaken the conclusion, since the Iranian character of 


the Sarmatians admits of no doubt. 
Through Herodotus we know that the Scythians worshipped 
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Tabiti (‘Ioriy, Vesta), goddess of the fire; Papaus (probably 
ae Papai or Babai, Zeus}, the heaven-father ; 

12. Religion. Ap: (yj), the earth ; Oitosyrus (Apollo, pos- 

sibly descriptive name of Mithra), the Sun; 
Artimpasa (Aphrodite Urania), Venus ; Thamisadas (Poseidon), 
the Sea ; Herakles and Ares, 

The Scythians had no images, or altars, or temples. 
Their chief sacrifices were horses, which they offered in 
a peculiar manner ; but prisoners in war were also at times 
offered. Only the god of war had a few great shrines. 
There is evidence of ancestral cults. Divination by 
rods or linden bark was practised, and the soothsayers 
formed distinct classes, A comparison with Persian 
divinities and religious customs shows a remarkable 
similarity. Whilst a heptad of divinities occurs (‘AB- 
dapéa), there is no trace of Ahura Mazda. Whether 
any of the E. Scythians accepted the Mazdayasnian faith, 
is not known. 

Buddhism may have made some pre ess among the Sse in 
Kipin and Punjab; but the Yuechi king KaniSka (78 4.p.) 
seems to have been the first monarch officially to embrace that 
form of religion. 

The earlier Greek writers speak in terms of high 

18. Character sera of the character = ae 

and civilisation, > tti@ns. giving instances of their 
justice, sincerity, love of truth, and 
sharp intelligence. 


It is possible, however, that these descriptions have to some 
extent been coloured by @ 77e77 reasoning as to the virtues of a 
nomadic life, such as may still -be found in modern works, On 
the other hand, the less flattering tone of later authors was, 
no doubt, due inno small measure to their confusion of the 
Scythians with their ruder Slavonic, Finno-Ugric, and Turkish 
neighbours. In Roman times, the conflicts with the Sarmatians 
naturally added bitterness to the references to Scythians. 

The Scythians probably possessed, in addition to the 
general characteristics of all Iranian peoples, some 
qualities peculiar to that nomadic life so large a part of 
them continued to lead. The réle which the ASkuza 
played in Asia, at a time when the Assyrian empire had 
reached its greatest extent, and in the days of its decad- 
ence, indicates a somewhat highly developed political 
organisation and a certain adaptability to conditions of 
settled life, sagacity as well as energy, diplomacy not 
less than enterprise. 

In Russia the long contact of the Scythians with Greek civilisa- 
tion, at a time when it had attained its very highest development, 
could not but exercise a profound influence upon them. The 
antiquities found on the Kimmerian Bosphorus, now in the 
Hermitage in St. Petersburg, amply prove what the tastes of 
Scythian lords were and what enviable means they had of gratify- 
ing them. One class of these finds probably represents the work 
of native artists trained upon Grecian models. These Scythian 
masters produceda type of art the influence of which may be traced 
beyond (N. of) the Baltic. Since some tribes had for centuries 
cultivated the soil, and large numbers of Scythians lived in cities, 
many nobles undoubtedly had their residences built by Greek 
architects. King Skyles had a palace in Olbia, Concerning 
their industrial skill, we have no information, except that they 
excelled in metallurgy. In Bactria the Scythians became the 
heirs of another Greek civilisation ; and in India they evidently 
adapted themselves to native and Greek traditions, not without 
themselves exerting an influence upon the life of Punjab and 
Sindh. 

Concerning the period in which the Scythians still 
had for their neighbours in the Airyanem Vaejo 

: . (Vendidad, 1} the other branches of the 
sera ld Iranian family, before these had passed 
eriod into Sogdiana, Margiana, Bactria, Hyr- 

PB . cania, Herat, and Kabul, we possess no 
direct information. The presence of Iranian names in 
the Amarna Tablets and early Assyrian and Egyptian 
inscriptions indicated by Ball (PSBA, 1882, pp, 424 7), 
Bezold-Budge { Zell ef Amarna Tablets, 1892, p. xiv), 
Rost (.WVAG, 1897), and especially Hommel (Si¢s.- 
ber. Bohm. Ges. d. Wiss. 1898), seems to show that 
Anatolia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Elam had already 
become acquainied with some members of the Iranian 
family in the sixteenth century B.C. 

According to the native tradition of the Scoloti_ found in 
Olbia by Herodotus (47), the first king of Scythia, Targitaus, 
reigned rooo years before Darius Hystaspis ‘and no more.’ 
We have no means of determining on what data this computa- 
tion rests, and its historical value appears doubtful, Targitaus 
himself being probably a mythical personage. Hommel con- 
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nects this story with the accounts of a Scythian conquest as far 
as the Nile and an invasion of Asia to the borders of Syria by 
an Amazonian queen (Diodorus, 243 46), and regards Strabo's 
(1516) Idanthyrsus as a mistake for Targitaus. But it is 
probable that the accounts in Diodorus are only reflections 
of the invasion in the time of Psammetichus, and that Idan- 
thyrsus has in Strabo received credit for the work accomplished 
by Madyas. The narratives of the conquest of Scythia by 
Sesostris (Ramessu II.) are clearly late exaggerations; but 
Hommel’s notable theory, accounting for Iranian names in 
Kadavaduna (=Cappadocia, a country closely allied to the 
centre of Hittite power, Melitene, and Cilicia; see Miiller, 
Asien, 288, 335) by the Scythian character of its people, also 
tends to explain this confusion of Hittite and Scythian. The 

ople called Gag may prove to be akin to the Kimmerians and 
forerunners of the ASkuza. As regards the history of the 
Scoloti in Russian Scythia before their contact with the Greeks 
in the seventh century, we have no information. 


From tablets inscribed in the reign of Esarhaddon 
(681-668) we learn that Scythians had established 
themselves N. of Lake Urumiah. 


a sar ae Fear is expressed lest the Scythians 
Madyes » should break through Mannzean into 


Assyrian territory, the chief [3pakai 
is said to be an ally of the Mannzeans, and king 
Bartatua (Protothyas) is referred to as seeking an 
alliance and the hand of Esarhaddon’s daughter. That 
the alliance was concluded is highly probable, since in 
625 Madyas, Protothyas’ son, came to the aid of 
Assyria by defeating Cyaxares, who was besieging 
Nineveh, and by checking the advances of Psam- 
metichus in Syria. In consideration of these services, 
it is natural that the suzerainty of Assyria over Urartu 
acknowledged by Sarduris IJ. should pass to Scythia, 
and that such states as Cappadocia, Commagene, and 
Melitene should become tributary. What the relation 
of Cilicia to the new power was, it would be interesting 
to know ; but it cannot yet be discerned. The Median 
border states Atropatene, Matiene, and others are 
likely to have been subdued, From 625 to 597 
Scythian rule in Asia Minor continued. Then the 
power was broken by Cyaxares. In so91 Scythian 
refugees from the Median court fled to Lydia for pro- 
tection ; but Scythians continued to live under Median 
and Persian domination in Asia Minor. There was a 
Sacastene in Cappadocia as well as in Armenia. 

Darius claims to have conquered the ‘Saka beyond 

the Sea.". By these he means the Scythians N. of the 

hi Euxine. He probably also refers to 

se pi bearing them as the saka tigrakhuda, since 

the pictorial representations from the 

Kimmerian Bosporus show that these wore the Phrygian 

cap. It is to Darius’ campaign into Russia in 5r2 that 

we owe the elaborate account of the Scythians by Hero- 

dotus. That Darius marched as far as to the Volga 

may be doubted, and some other points in the narrative 
are manifestly unhistorical. 

There is no reason, however, to question the important rile 
ascribed to Idanthyrsus, through whose adroit management of 
the defence Darius was frustrated in his object. His father 
Saulius seems to have already impressed himself upon the 
colonists, as his name is especially mentioned. No events of 
any importance, however, have been recorded by the Greek 
writers before Herodotus who refer to the Scythians. Whether 
the use by them of the name Scythian (Z«v@ys) shows that their 
knowledge of the people was derived from the A&kuza of Asia 
Minor, or that Sku-za was as much a native designation of the 
people as Sko-lot, cannot be determined. 

The Milesian colonists were, of course, tributary to 
the Scythian suzerain; but the relations seem to have 
been cordial. 

Only when a king like Skylas forgot his native traditions to 
the extent of taking part in the Dionysiac orgies in Olbia, the 
Scythians resented his proceeding. Friendly relations also pre- 
vailed between Ariapeithes and Teres of Thrace, in the beginning 
of the fifth century. It is doubtful whether Spartacus (438-432), 
the founder of the Bosporanian kingdom, was a Greek or of mixed 
race. There are some indications that the king whose skeleton 
was found in a tomb at Kertsch (Panticapzum) had Scythian 
blood in his veins, The Spartacide were not a serious menace to 
Scythian power in the fourth century. Danger threatened first 
from Macedonia, whose ambitious ruler Philip invaded Scythia 
and killed in battle king Ateas in 339, and subsequently from 


the Sarmattans who crossed the Don and made themselves 
during the third century the most important people in the 
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territory once claimed by the Scythians. In the beginning of 
the second century the German Bastarnians made their appear- 
ance. A Scythian reaction seems to have occurred under 
Scilurus who, however, was defeated by Mithridates VL, 
tog B.C. After Mithridates (132-163) had conquered the country 
N. of the Euxine, he could jead armies of Scythians as well as 
Sarmatians, Bastarnians, and Thracians against the Romans. 
Later, the legionaries of Rome found Sarmatians as soon as 
they had crossed the Danube. Finally, the Scythians were 
absorbed in the prevailing Slavonic population. 2 
From their old home the eastern branch of this 
people was also driven by invaders across the Jaxartes 
into Chorasmia, Margiana, and Bactria. 
‘Seytinns. According to Ktesias, Cyrus fought 
* against these Scythians, and forced 
Amorges to aid him in his war upon Croesus (546). 
There is probably also a nucleus of truth in his account 
of Cyrus’ war with the Derbikkw, though he has 
wrongly connected his death with this war. There 
is no reason for doubting the substantial accuracy of 
Herodotus’ account of his death in the war upon 
Tomyris, queen of the Massagetze, though there are as 
usual some embellishments. The grounds on which 
Duncker rejected this story are quite insufficient, 
Darius had to fight with Scythians whom he designates as 


Saka humavarka, These are probably identical with the 
Amyrgian Scythians. Fressl may be right in connecting both 


these words with Margiana. According to Fr. Miiller(WZAM | 


7 258) they are the ‘Soma-preparing Scythians’; but Ed. Meyer 
(GA 31107} doubts this interpretation. Scythian archers took 
art in the battle of Marathon, and were also in the army of 
erxes. Where their home was, is not indicated, Alexander 
came into contact with Scythians only after he had crossed the 
Jaxartes in Sogdiana. For some time before 138, Scythians had 
held possession of Margiana. 
_ Through Chang-kian’s account of his mission {in Ssematsien), 
it is possible to trace the political situation in Ivan in 128, and 
to discern some of the events that led up to it, Pressed by the 
Hiungnu, a Turkish people, the Yuechi (probably Massagetx) 
had forced the Szii (aka, Saka, Scythians) across the Jaxartes. 
In 175 the Szii conquered Sogdiana from Eucratides of Bactria, 
This king defended Bactria against their attack with the aid of 
Mithridates I. in 160. In 130 the Scythians took most of 
Bactria from Heliocles, But they were in their turn driven 
from Bactria, and fled into Kipin, Kashmir, Nepal, and India, 
where they established kingdoms, Maues reigned in Kipin 
and Punjab (730-110), Azes (110-80), and Aspavarma, Aziles, and 
Vanones after 80. Between 7o and 30 Spalahoras, Spalag- 
dames, Spalyris, and Spalyrisis reigned in W. India, though 
their power was much limited by Hermaios. They were finally 
overthrown by Kadphizes I. (Kiutsiu-Kio), the founder of the 
Yuechi dynasty. his dynasty (until 116 a.p.), whose most 
famous king is Kanishka (70-90 A.D.), was also designated as 
the Scythian (Caka), and the Caka-era begins with the year 
g8a.vD. The E, Scythians were confused with their kinsmen, 
the Massaget#, and other neighbours in India, as the W. 
Scythians had been confused with their kinsmen, the Sar- 
matians, and other neighbours in Europe. In India, as in 
Afghanistan, the Scythtans were absorbed in the native 
population, : 
(1) On the biblical references see the commentaries on Genesis, 
Jeremiah, Zephaniah, and Ezekiel, and the histories of Israel 
: [also C77#, B7d.]. The best modern history 
18. Literature. of Mithridates of Pontus is by Theodore 
. Reinach (Jtthridate Eupator, 1890). (2) 
For descriptions of Scythia see especially Ukert, Geog. der Grieck, 
und Romer, 32; Reclus, Géog. Univ.; Lindner, Skythien «. a. 
Skythen des Heredot, 1841, and especially Neui‘ann, Die 
Fellenen im Skythenlande, 1855; Baer, Hist. Fragen, 1873, and 
Tomaschek in Berichte d. Wiener Akademie, 1888. (3) The 
most important works on the language are Zeuss, Die Deutschen 
und die Nachbarstimme, 1837; and Miillenhoff, Deutsche 
Altertumskunde, 3 (1892). Fressl, Die Skythen-Saken, 1886, is 
not sufficiently critical. (4) For the antiquities see Stephani, 
Antiguités du Bosphore Cimmérien, 1854; MacPherson, An- 
tiguities of Kertch, 1857; Neumann (see under 2), Rayet, 
Etudes d'archéologie et Cart, 1888; Solomon Reinach, Ax- 
tiguités du Bosphore Cimmérien, 1885. (5) For the history, 
see, in addition to primary sources, Winckler, Gesch. d. 
Altertums, 1878,©) 2430 7-; Gutschmid, ZB}, artt. ‘Scythia’ 
and ‘ Persia,’ discriminating, but wrongly excluding the eastern 
Scythians; the suggestive discussions of H. Winckler, AOF 
1484 %; the admirable summaries of Ed. Meyer, GA, especi- 
ally 3, §§ 60% (1901); Lassen, /udische Altertumskunde, 
1847-1857; Schrider, /udiens Literatur und Cultur, 1887, 
and Letmann, Gesch. des Alten Indiens, 1890. N.S. 


SCYTHOPOLIS (cky@uN TIOAIN):, 2 Mace. 1229; 
in Josh, etc. BETH-SHEAN [g.v.]; cp HAMONAH. 
BEA (DY, yém,; @aracca). See GEOGRAPHY, $4; 


also DEAD SEA, GALILEE (Sea of), MEDITERRANEAN, 
RED SEA, SALT SEA. 
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SEA, THE BRAZEN 


SEA, THE BRAZEN (NUN3T DY; THN OAAaCCaN 


THN XdAKHN 2 K. 25 13 Jer. 5217 [om. A] 1 Ch. 188), 
THe MOLTEN Sea (P¥92 DJ; THN 


* oe Badaccan [B} +. 6. ayTHN [A]. T. @. 
XYTHN [L], 1 K.723; Tt. 0. XYTHN 
{BAL}, 2 Ch.42), or simply THe Sea (1 K.744, 2 K. 
1617, 2 Ch. 415), the large bronze reservoir which stood 
in the SE, angle of the court of Solomon's temple. The 
designation ‘sea’ is explained by Josephus from the size 
(Ant, viii. 35; éxAX#On . . . Oddaooa ded 7d péyeGos). 
According to the description in 1 K. 7 23-26 the ‘sea’ was 
round, measuring ro cubits (17.22 ft.!) in width and 5 
(8.61) in depth; ‘and a line of 30 cubits (@BAL 33 
cubits) compassed it round about.’ These numbers are 
of course only approximate—not given with mathematical 
precision, otherwise to a diameter of 10 cubits would 
have corresponded a circumference of 31.4159... cubits; 
failure to observe this has caused commentators need- 
less trouble. The capacity of the ‘sea’ (1 K.726; @®" 
om.) was 2000 baths= 16,010 gallons {see WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES, § 3}. 2 Ch. gives 3000 baths (= 24,015 
gallons}, certainly an impossible figure, even that of 
x K. being too large for the data; a hemisphere of the 
dimensions given contains only 6376 gallons and a 
cylinder 10,798 gallons.?_ Even if, in view of what is 
said about the 12 oxen, we come to the conclusion that 
the ‘sea’ must have been more or less cylindrical in shape, 
not, as Josephus (Anz. viii. 35, 7d Taopatprov) will have 
it, hemispherical, we can hardly suppose it to have held 
much more than (say) 7000 gallons. There is, how- 
ever, no recorded ancient parallel even for such a 
casting. It is one of very considerable magnitude 
(great bell of Moscow 198 tons; great bell of St. 
Paul’s—largest in England—17} tons), The ancients 
no doubt usually did their large castings in pieces ; but 
where possible they preferred hammered work. 
Solomon's ‘sea’ may, therefore, it has been suggested, 
have been a wooden vessel plated with bronze. On the 
notice in 1 K. 746 see ADAM, 1 ; and for a different view, 
SUCCOTH, 2. 

As to the form of the 'sea' the only further data we 
have are that the brass was an handbreadth thick, that 
the brim was wrought like the brim of a cup, like the 
flower of lily, and that below the brim ran two rows of 
gourd-like ornaments oyps? {see GouRD, end). These 


ornaments, as distinguished from those of the brazen 
pillars, were cast when the sea itself was.cast ; in other 
words we have to think of them as in relief, not as 
undercut. The sea rested upon 12 brazen oxen arranged 
in four groups facing the four quarters of the heavens. 

On every other point worth knowing—the height of 
the oxen, the shape of the basin, and so forth—the 
writer is silent. Nor are we told in what manner the 
water was supplied or drawn ; one naturally thinks of 
the temple spring or a conduit from it. 


Klostermann satisfies our curiosity as to the mode of filling 
by conjectural emendation of 1 K.723 where he reads ‘ There 
were 30 cocks around the sea; 20 were under the brim and 
supplied it, and at the bottom of the sea were ro which drained 
it ; the cocks were in two rows and their flow was according to 
their measure.’ The Vss., however, supply no sort of hint 
towards any such emendation. 


According to the Chronicler (2 Ch. 46} the sea was 


1 [On the assumption that by asmmrah is meant the long cubic; 
see WEIGHTS and MEASURES, § 1.] 

2 [Prof. Unwin, F.R.S., in a private communication, says: 
‘I make out that a hemispherical cup, 15 ft. external diameter 
and 4 ins. thick would require 113.5 cubic ft. of brass, and would 
weigh 26} tons. It would contain 770 cubic ft. or 4805 gallons 
of water, and this would weigh 214 tons. A cylindrical vessel 
would weigh more and contain more—but the spherical shape is 
the most favourable for possibility.’] 

3 nbRa Iwi in K.7 24 is usually rendered ten in a cubit’ 
(so RVmg. and AV), and accordingly the total number of gourds 
in each row reckoned to be 300. The words as they stand, how- 
ever, can only mean ‘in a length of 10 cubits’; but this gives no 
sense. The clause is (with Stade) to be deleted as a gloss (ep 
Benzinger, ad Zoc.). 
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for the priests to wash in (cp Ex. 8019}; as to this, all ‘ 


one can say is that the arrangement would 
be in the highest degree inconvenient for 
any such purpose, Almost inevitably there- 
fore one comes back to the conjecture that the sea itself 
had a symbolical meaning, as well as the oxen on 
which it rested. The oxen are to be explained not by 
the consideration that the ox was the principal sacrificial 
animal {so Riehm, HW8B, s.v. ‘Meer, ehernes') but 
rather by the symbolic character of the ox as repre- 
senting deity, in Canaanitish-Israelitish religion. Kosters 
(cp 7%. 7, 1879, pp. 455) explains the sea itself as a 
symbol of the subterranean ocean, the ¢éhdm. He 
recalls the many traces to be found in the OT of acquaint- 
ance with the Babylonian creation-myth and the struggle 
of the gods with Tiamat (cp Gunkel, Sckégfung, 153, 
and see DRAGON, LEVIATHAN, RAHAB, SERPENT). 
it is this Tidmat—-who was held to represent the 
waters of chaos, and to have been vanquished by the 
gods — that according to Kosters was represented by 
the ‘sea’ upon the oxen (these last symbolising Marduk). 
In view of the admitted fact that the Babylonian 
creation-myth determined the form of the Israelitish 
cosmogony, one cannot deny that such a view may be 
correct, even though the OT itself does not directly 
supportit. Cp CREATION, §§ 13, 19, 22; NEHUSHTAN, 
2B: 

. {Gunkel refers to the aps, or primeval sea, made by king 
Ursina of Laga’ and the ¢étu, or sea, of Agum (1500 B.C.) ; 
cp AB iii.113 143; Del. Ass. AWB 114; Muss-Arn. Diet, 
Bo hag Kosmol. 233.f%, 511, and pl. 3. See also Sayce 
(4766. Lect., 1887, p. 63, and RP) 165), who poiuts out the 
connection between the sea and the large basins called afsé in 
Babylonian temples. What this acute scholar did not remark 
was the connection of these basins with the Babylonian 
creation-myth, in which afsx (the awagev of Damascius ; see 
Creation, § 15, end) designates the ocean which ‘in the be- 
ginning’ was, or filled, all things. ] 

At all events no other satisfactory explanation has 
been proposed. How the worshippers of Yahwé inter- 
preted or (if it came from Babylon) adapted this symbol, 
we have also no information from the OT. But that 
the original meaning of the ‘sea’ did not quite accord 
with later Yahwistic ideas, may be inferred with great 
probability from the fact that the later period either 
explained it in an impossible manner (so the Chronicler ; 
see § 2, begin.) or eliminated it altogether. In Ex. 3018 
40730, instead of the molten ‘sea’ P has merely a 
brazen laver or basin (5}°5) for the priests to wash their 
hands and feet. So also the post-exilic temple has 
only a basin of the same sort, not to be compared in 
point of size with Solomon's ‘sea.’ In Ezekiel it would 
seem as if the temple fountain were to take the place of 
the molten sea, which does not otherwise seem to be 
represented in the temple; in its place we find a 
fountain to the E. of the temple (note the agreement, 
partly verbatim, between the expressions of 1 K. 739 and 
of Ezek. 471). As regards this fountain too we can see 
that it is not primarily intended to provide an arrange- 
ment for the priests to wash their hands, but has a 
symbolical meaning (see the comm. ad /oc.). 

Of Solomon’s brazen sea we are further told that 
King Asa took it down from off the oxen, and put it 
upon a pavement of stones (see PAVEMENT}. Like 
other brazen appurtenances of the temple, the oxen were 
made available for paying the tribute exacted by the 
king of Assyria (2 K.1617). The sea itself fell into the 
hands of the conquering Babylonians, who broke it in 
pieces and carried off the fragments (2 K. 2513 16 Jer. 
5217 2o—-where the twelve oxen also are erroneously 
reckoned among the spoils of the Babylonians). 

See the Archzologies and Dictionaries, also the commentaries 
on Kings by Thenius, Keil, Klostermann, Benzinger, and 
Kittel. See aiso Perrot and Chipiez, Sard., Jud. etc. 1258-2643 
Phen, and Cypr. 1289-292; Renan, Hist. Peug. Isr, 2156f 
Consult fig. in Masp. Struggle, 110. 1, B. 


SEACALVES (}°3F), Lam. 43 AV™, RV JACKAL({x), 
SEAL (ONIN), 1K.218. See Rive, § 1. 
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2. Signi- 
ficance, 





SEDECIAS 


SEALSKINS, Ex. 25s etc. RV, AV BADGERS’ SKINS. 
SEAMEW (FMW), Lev. 1126 Dt. 1415, AV Cuckow. 


SEA MONSTER (jh*), Lam.43 AV, AV™E ‘sea 
calves,’ RV JACKAL (¢.v., 1); cp WHALE. 
SEAT. See THRONE. 


SEBA (N30; caBa[BNAL, etc. ], -t[B once]; in Is. 
433 COHNHN {BNAQ], cyHNHN [I]; in Is. 4534, 
pl. D'N3D, EV SaB&ANs (g.v.) cabaeim [B]. ca- 
Baein [N*], ceBweim [A], ceBwein [X%**?Q*], 
CaBWEIN: otf’ caBaelim [Q™]; om), first in 
order of the sons of Cush, Gen.107 [P], 4Ch.lg. 
Mentioned also in other iate passages—e.g., Is. 483 
{with Mizraim and Cush), 4514 (in pl., with same com- 
panions); Ps. 7210 (with Sheba}, where, however, 
Bickell, Cheyne, Ps.@, regard it as a later insertion. 
This last passage may simply indicate a locality in the 
far S,; the other passages favour Africa, and the 
neighbourhood of Ethiopia (but cp Cusu, 2). Dillmann 
(on Gen. 107) thinks it safest to regard Seba as a branch 
of the Cushites or Ethiopians settled eastward from 
Napata, on the Red Sea or Arabian Gulf, a view which 
Baethgen (on Ps, 7210) and Duhm (on Is. 433) accept. 

The name is not found in Egyptian; but Dillmann cites ro 
capairixdy oréua, Away SaPa, Safac wears evpeyeOns, from 
Strabo, xvi. 4810 and ZaPacrpimdy oréma, cafar works ev TH 
*Adousing xdAmp from Ptol.iv.77/; Josephus, and many 
following him, identify with Meroé ; but this does not seem to be 
elsewhere distinguished from Cush. See also Cusy, 2; Mizraim, 

F. B. 


SEBAM (D2), Nu. 323 RV, in v. 38, RV SIBMAH. 
SEBAT, RV SHeBat (OW, Zech.17). See MONTH. 


BECACAH (733D; aixioza [B]. aioy. [B*), 
coyoxa [A], cxaxa [L]}, a city in the wilderness of 
Judah (Josh. 156:t), mentioned between Middin and 
Nibshan. Assuming the ordinary view of the sites 
mentioned in Josh. 1561 (see BETH-ARABAH}, we 
might suppose Secacah to be the name of a fort erected 
(with cisterns) on the plateau above the W. coast of 
the Dead Sea to keep the nomad tribes in check (cp 
2Ch. 26 ro). 

The caution, however, given elsewhere (Mippin, ad _fi7.) may 
be here repeated. P may have led subsequent ages into a great 
misunderstanding by putting ‘En-gedi’ for ‘En-kadesh." 
Secacah was probably a place in the far south (Negeb); possibly 
Khalasah is meant. See NissHaxn- T. K.c. 


SECHENIAS (ceyeniac [AL]). 1. 1 Esd.829> 
Ezra8 3, SHECANIAH, 2. 
2, 1 Esd, 8 32=Ezra85, SHECANIAH, 3. 


SECHU, RV Secu (13), a corrupt reading in 15S. 
1922 {in the same late narrative referred to under 
NAIOTH). In the place so called in EV we are told 
that there was ‘a great well’ (AV) or ‘the (well-known) 
great well’ (RV). Unfortunately 46r hag-gddol cannot 
properly be rendered either way. ¥* not only suggests 
the right reading, 46r haggiren (jo37 for Saya), ‘the 
cistern of the threshing-floor,’ but also completes the 
correction by the very appropriate *ngis, ‘on the (bare) 
height.’ A treeless height where there would be cool 
breezes was the natural place for a threshing floor; cp 
Jer.411 and see AGRICULTURE, § 8 (@, &ws rod 
ppéaros Tol Gdw rod ev re ceper [B], % Pp. ris 4. 
rijs év cedi [L], pp. Tod peyddou rob ev coxxw [A], 
Socho [Vg.].} S$. A.C. 


SECRETARY (1B\D), 2 8.817 EV™s, etc., EV 
SCRIBE. 


SECT (aipecic), Acts2414 RV, AV HERESY. 


SECUNDUS (cexoynAoc [Ti. WH]}, a Thessa- 
lonian, who accompanied Paul for (at least) a part of 
the way from Europe on his last recorded journey to 
Jerusalem (Acts 20 4). 


SEDECIAS, RV Sedekias (ceAckiac). 1. 
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SEDUCERS 


Maasias, an ancestor of BARucH [g.v.] (Bar. 11); ep ‘Zedekiah 
b. Maaseiah' Jer. 2921 £ 

2. In Bar.18; elsewhere called ZEDEKIAH, 1. 

SEDUCERS, RV ‘Impostors’ (routec), 2 Tim. 313. 
See MAGIC, § 4. 

SEER (AN, 158.99; MIN, 25.2411); see PROPHET, 
§ 5. 

SEGUB (393, ceroyB). 1. b. Hezron; father of 
Jair [g.v.] (1 Ch. 2217, cepoyy [B]). See CaLes- 
EPHRATAH, REUBEN, § rr. 

2. The youngest son of Hrex (¢.v.} (x K.1634; Kr. 
ay; geyou8 [B; om. L]). Cp REUBEN, §11. In 
of Josh.626 it may be his name that is rendered 
diacwhévrc; the translator apparently misread aw 
(Aram. ‘to save’). : 

On the name, see Names, § 57, and for S. Ar. analogies, 
Hommel, Sédarad. Altertiimer (1899), 21. _ But the theory that 
it is an ethnic like Jair, Hezron, and Machir is attractive. €73 
in 1 Ch, 221 4 implies ww, and this comes probably by trans- 
position from Wa (cp Szruc). Abiram, the brother of 2, also 
probably bears an ethnic name. ‘Ram,’ if not also the fuller 
form Abiram, comes (like ‘ Jericho’) from gnv=bxpm (Che.). 
See Crit. Bid. | 

SEIR (VYY), the reputed ancestor of the Horites 
(Gen, 3620 f. 1Ch.1387.). See SEir, MOUNT. 

SEIR, MOUNT (YW, either lit. ‘hairy’ [Lag. 
Users. 92}, or trop. ‘overgrown’ (Nd. ZDMG 40165 n. 2); @ 
always onecp, except Josh. i117 oyerpa [A]; 127 veeepa (AF, 
acoeupa [L]; Ch. = oniip [A]; Ezek. 258 [om. BQ}: Dt. 
passim, Ch. [except 1 Ch. 1 ab Gene [L]). 

The name of a mountain district occupied by Esau and the 
Edomites, Josh, 244 (E), Gen. 368.4 (P), Dt. 25 etc., but by the 
Horites in Gen. 146 (on text see especially Buhl, Edomiter, 28). 


The name ‘land of Seir' (yy px) also appears in Gen. 824 
() 36 30(P; where, however, @ has e6wz [ADEL, B lacking]), 
and (often) simply ‘Seir,’ Judg.54 Gen. 8814 16 (J), Nu. 2418 
QE; where, however, ® has nrav [BAFL}), Dt. 144 etc. 

The mountain region of Seir (mod. e-Sardh) extends 15 
or 20 m, E, from the ‘Arabah (S. from the Dead Sea}, 
which it skirts nearly to the Gulf of ‘Akaba (the terms 
‘land of Seir’ and ‘Seir,’ are sometimes applied to the 
plateau W. of the ‘Arabah); Zimmern {ZA 6257 n. 13} 
doubtfully suggests a connection with the district of 
Servi mentioned (with Gintikirmil) in an Amarna letter 
from Jerusalem (Wi. KB518a [B 105] 26). On early 
traces of the name Seir, and on its meaning, see EDoM, 
§§ 2, 3. F. B. 

‘Edom’ and ‘Seir’ are terms which are often used 
interchangeably as the designation of a region occupied 
by Esau and his descendants (Gen, 823 8618 f. 19 2143 
Nu. 2418 Dt. 25829 Josh. 244}. ‘Mt. Seir,’ the range 
of mountains running S. from the Dead Sea, on the E. 
of the ‘Arabah, was a main feature of ‘Edom' (Gen. 
‘146 368/. Dt.28 Josh. 244); but ‘Seir’ (Gen. 33:4 
Dt. 144} and ‘the land of Seir’ (an ancient variant to 
‘the country [or field] of Edom,’ Gen. 323), are terms 
which are clearly not limited to, nor, indeed, are com- 
monly, if ever, identical with, ‘Mt. Seir’ in the OT 
text. Sometimes yyy ‘Seir’ appears to be miswritten 
for syn, ‘Missur’ [Che.]. ‘The practical question 
therefore is, What portion of the country westward of 
the ‘Arabah was included in ‘Seir' and in ‘ the country 
.of Edom,’ in the days of the Israelites’ wanderings ?? 
Cp Epom, § 5. 
plain es-Sir, bounded on the S, by Wady el-Fikreh, a 
wady which ascends south-westerly from the ‘Arabah, 
from a point not far S. of the Dead Sea, and separates 
Palestine proper from the ‘Azazimeh mountain-tract, 
or Jebel Makrah group. The northern wall of this 
wady is a bare and bald rampart of rock, forming a 
natural boundary as it ‘ goeth up.to Seir’ ; a landmark 
both impressive and unique, which corresponds with 
all the OT mentions of the Mt. Halak’, Xadesh-darnea, 
99/2 Cp HaLak, Mount. 

1 Trumbull, Kadesh-darnea, 84. 

3 See, further, Palmer, Desert of Exodus, 404 (es-Sirr), and 


note that Rowlands (Williams, Holy City, 1465) had already 
connected ‘Seir’ with es-Serr (sc). 
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SEIR, MOUNT (YY 13; opoc accap [B], 
o. accapec [B?°}, 0, cHeip [A]. o. creip [L]), one of 
the landmarks on the boundary between Judah and 
Benjamin (Josh. 1510), between Kirjath-jearim and 
CHESALON {¢.v.], and therefore in the neighbourhood 
of the rocky point of Saris, 2 m, W. by S. from A’aryeé- 
el-enab {so Robinson}, With Saris may be identified 
the Sores of @, Josh. 1560 (ewSns [B], ewpns [A], -es 
{L]); see Buhl, Pad. 91167, and BENJAMIN, JUDAH. 

SEIRAH, but AV Seirath (Ave), the place to 
which Ehud fied, where he ‘blew the trumpet in the 
hill country of Ephraim’ (Judg. 326, ceteipw6@a [B],? 
ceeipwea [A], cHpwe@a[L]). The name has greatly 
puzzled critics? Winckler (Aéfiest. Unt. 55 f-) even 
supposed some unknown place on the E. of Jordan 
to be meant; in G/ 2100 he prefers the ‘ Mt. Seir’ of 
Josh. 1510, If, however, we use the key supplied by a 
number of the narratives, in which, as the evidence 
tends to show, the scene has been transferred from the 
Negeb to the tribal territory of Ephraim, we shall see a 
way out of this perplexity. Eglon was king of Missur, 
and the city he took was a place called Jerahmeel—z.e., 
either Jericho (see JERICHO, § 2) or more probably the 
capital of the Jerahmeelite Negeb (possibly Kadesh). 
After his exploit Ehud escaped to Zarephath (anpniy), 
and mustered the Israelites who dwelt in the southern 
Ephraim—i.e., the Jerahmeelite highlands. Ehud 
himself was probably a Benjamite of the Negeb. 

T. K.C. 

SELA, or (AV 2 K.) Selah, or once [see § 2] PETRA 


(VOD, retpa in Is.; POD, w TreTpa in Judg. 2 K.), 
Judg. 136 (RV™¢-} 2 K.147 (EV) Is. 16x (AV™: Petra) 
4211 (Hitz., Del., Duhm). Commonly supposed to be 
the Hebrew name of the later city of Petra (see § 2). 
The name of Séia’ indeed is parallel to the Arabic name 
Sal’, which Yakit gives to a fortress in the Wady Musa, 
where Petra stood (cp Néld. ZDMG 25259).2 Wetz- 
stein (in Del. /es.@) 696 #) thinks that Séla’ is another 
name for BOzRAH [g.v.]; the full name of the Edomite 
capital being Bozrath has-séla’, a view which has not 
much to recommend it. Nor is the 
fai a, simpler view that a city on the site of 
in OT Petra was known to the Hebrews as Séla 
* or has-séla’ {‘the rock’) exegetically 
tenable; there is in fact no city called Séla' mentioned 
in the OT. See, however, Epomw, § 7. 

* From Séla‘,’ (opr), in Judg. 136 should rather be ‘from 
the rock’ when; the reference may be to some striking cliff 
near the S, end of the Dead Sea, fitted to be a landmark, such 
as that now called es-Safieh (so Buhl, Moore). In 2K. 147, 
it may be ‘some castle on a rock unknown to us’ (Kittel) that 
is referred to, In Is. 161 ybop, “from the rocks’ (collectively ; 
cp Jer. 48 28), is generally taken to describe the route taken by 
the Moabite ambassadors, which would run through the rocky 
country of Edom. Is. 4211 should be rendered ‘ Let the inhabi- 
tants of the rocks (ybp collectively) sing’; cp Ob. 3, It should 
be added, however, that though as against ‘Séla‘’ the above 
summary of current interpretations will stand, the views of the 


‘ geography of the texts which are proposed seem open to 


question. The redactors themselves were sometimes the authors 
of confusion (see Crzt. Bid.). 

Of all these passages the only one which can with 
any plausibility be thought to refer to Petra is 2K. 147. 
But in the |] passage, 2 Ch. 2512, we only read of a 
‘rock,’ nor does Joktheel occur anywhere as the name 
of an Edomite city; JOKTHEEL [¢.v.] is very prob- 
ably connected with ‘Maacath’ or ‘ Jerahmeel.' The 
misinterpretation (for such, as Kittel has shown, it is) 
arose partly from the supposed mention of the Edom- 
ites, partly from the comparatively early confusion 
between Petra and Kadesh. LEus. and Jer. (OS 28671 
1459) distinctly assert that Petra, a city of Arabia in 


1 B's cereipwa may, perhaps, be a corruption of aeyecpwOa 
(T and T confounded). , Z 

2 See Budde, Moore, and cp van Kasteren, ASDPV, 18955 
PP. 26-30, 

8 WES, Enmcy. Brit., art. ‘Petra.’ 
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the land of Edom, surnamed Joktheel, is called Rekem 
by the Assyrians (so Eus., but Jer. ‘Syrians’). Still, 
as elsewhere they appeal to.Jos., they may not be 
speaking here on their own authority. Jos. (Amt. 
iv.47 71)says that Petra, the capital of Arabia, was 
called apxn or pexexy from its founder Rekem, a 
Midianite king. But Targ. Onk. and Targ. Jon. 
apply opt to Kadesh-‘ barnea,’ Gen. 1614 201. om 
is supposed to be connected with ,/pn, ‘to stone’; it 
is probably, however, as applied to Kadesh, a corrupt 
fragment of ‘ Jerahmeel,’ whilst, as applied to Petra, it 
may perhaps, as Wetzstein suggests, be derived from 
the Greek piyyna, ‘a cleft in the rocks,’ 

Weillhausen (De Geatidus [1870], 39, n. 2) doubts whether 
Rekem as the name of Petra is derived from the variegated 
colours of the rocks about Wady Misa or from a tribe dwelling 
in the Edomite region called Rekem, and virtually mentioned 
in 1 Ch. 244. The present writer is convinced, however, that 
the Rekxem of Chronicles, which is the name of a tribe of 
S. Palestine, is really a mutilation of Jerahmeel. 

See Wetzstein in Del. /saza#,(3) 696-707; Buhl, Gesch. der 
Edomiter, 34-37; Kittel, HX, on 2 K,147; Lury, Gesch. der 
Edomiter, 28; Robinson, BR 2633/7. (n. 36). Tv. KC. 

Petra () Wlérpa ; ai Iérpar), however, which gave its 
name to the province Arabia Petreea () xara Ilérpay 

2. Petra ‘“ApaBia, Agathemerus), became famous 

" under the NABATZANS (¢.v.}; but, to judge 
from the advantages of its situation, it was doubtless a 
city or fortress before that time. Its ruins are in the 
deep valley called Wady Misa (from its connection in 
in Mohammedan legend with Moses}, which is in the 
mountains forming the eastern wall of the great valley 
between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of ‘Akaba. Wady 
Miisa lies just N. of the watershed between the two 
seas, in 30° 19’ N. lat. and 35° 3r’ E. long.!_ Travellers 
coming up the ‘Arabah usually approach the ruins from 
the SW. by a rough path, partly of artificial construc- 
tion ;* but the natural entrance is from the E. down a 
narrow defile more than a mile long called the Sik 
(‘shaft’). The Sik is a contraction in the valley of a 
stream which comes down from the E., rising in the 
so-called Fountain of Moses (‘Ain Misa),? and passing 
between the villages of Elji and ‘Aireh (Palmer), Both 
these places are ancient; the latter is the fortress Wo- 
‘aira of Yakit,* whilst Elji, mentioned by Edrisi, is the 
‘Gaia urbs juxta civitatem Petram ' of the Onxomasticon.® 
Below these and above the ravine the characteristic 
rock-cut tombs and dwellings of the Nabatzans begin 
to appear. 

Not only was Petra a place of refuge and a safe 
storehouse, it was also the great centre of the Nabatzean 
caravan trade. It was the place where the Gaza road 
branched off from that to Bostra, Palmyra, and N. 
Syria, and it commanded the route from Egypt to 
Damascus. From Petra, too, there went a great route 
direct through the desert to the head of the Persian 
Gulf. Thus Petra became a centre for all the main 
lines of overland trade between the E. and the W., 
and it was not till the fall of the Nabateean kingdom 
that Palmyra superseded it as the chief emporium of 
N. Arabia. 

See Léon de Laborde and Linant, Voyage dans [Arabie 
Pétrée (1830); Duc de Luynes, Voyage Cexploration a la mer 
morte (s.a.); Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 440 ‘A Visconti, 
Viaggio in Arabia Petrea (1872); Libbey, PEFQ, 1902, 
p. 41zf- T. KC, §1; W.R.S., § 2. 


SELA-HAMMAHLEKOTH (niponn voD; rrerpa 


1 The latitude and longitude are taken from De Luynes’s 
map. Ptolemy, who, according to Olympiodorus, spent some 
time in Petra, and doubtless owes to this fact his excellent in- 
formation about the caravan-routes in Arabia, gives the latitude, 
with surprising accuracy, as 30° 20’. 

2 Cp Diod. 19.97. 

3 This seems to be the fountain mentioned by Nowairi (in 
cueeen res Mélanges, 84), which flowed with blood and was 
changed to water by Moses. The name Od-dema, which gave 
re to this legend, may possibly be a relic of the old name of 

om. 

4 Perhaps also the ‘Irim of Gen. 86 43 [see [RAM]. 

B See Tuch, Gex.(2 271 n. 
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 mepicéeica [BAL]; cp Driver’s note}, the name 
of a mountain where Saul and David ‘ played hide and 
seek’ {1 S, 2328 7.). Saul hurries along on one side of 
the mountain, thinking to overtake the unseen David, 
and David on the other flies {as he thinks) before the 
unseen Saul. There is danger of their coming into 
collision, which is averted by the news of an inroad of 
the Philistines ; Saul turns aside from the chase. The 
narrator must have explained Séla'-hammahlékoth so as 
to suggest this ‘hide and seek’ game. But neither 
‘rock of divisions’ (EV™8-), nor ‘rock of escaping’ (an 
unjustifiable rendering} can be right. Though the 
name is confirmed on the whole by the certainly corrupt 
form sb on (see HACHILAH), we are almost driven to 
suppose that the original form was mibnen yop, ‘the 


rock of the méhéloth’ (circling dances). Meholah, like 
Hachilah, may come from ‘ Jerahmeel.’ T. K.C. 


SELAH (nbn) occurs seventy-one times in forty 
psalms, and three times in Habakkuk (33913). Mostly 
it occurs in the middle of a psalm ; but 
a ce of MT i. four psalms (3 9 24 46) also at the 
and versions. oq. Usually it occurs only once ina 
psalm; but there are several cases of two Selahs, and 
in some psalms we find three (3 32 46 66 68 77 140); 
Ps, 89 actually presents four. In 5520[r19] 574 [3] 
Hab. 339 Selah occurs in the middle of a verse. The 
accents connect it closely with the preceding word ; 
Aq., Jer., Tg. also imply that it forms part of the text. 
These three versions take it to mean ‘always’ (det, 
semper and jugiter, yobys, but also xyin). So Ps. 917, 
Theod. and dos give def; Quinta els rods aldvas ; 
Sexta diaravrés. &, however, gives dudWadua, a word 
of somewhat uncertain signification (Theodoret, péAovs 
peraBory) ; it occurs more frequently than the Hebrew 
’ Selah.’ 

Various conjectures as to the etymology of Selah have 

been offered (see Ges. Tes. 955; and the commentaries 

of Delitzsch and Baethgen); even a Greek 
2. Use and origin (ydéAAe) has been suggested (Paulus 
MeAIUNE. Cassel ; see Siegfried-Stade, Zex,). Parisot 
(Rev. 5ib/,, Oct. 1899) approves the theory that Selah 
represents a musical interlude. Briggs suggests that 
when a section of a psalm or a prayer was used apart 
from its context in liturgical service it was followed 
by a doxology, and that 'Selah’ divides a psalm into 
sections for liturgical use.*- By an inductive process 
Miss E. Briggs arrives at results of much interest (4/SZ 
161-29). These partly depend on the correctness of the 
MT ; but Grimme has shown that in some cases (and 
the present writer, Che. /s.@), has added considerably 
to the number} the n$p of MT is due to corruption of 
the text. 

Attractive as the view that nbp is properly a musical 
indication may be, it will have to be reconsidered if 
the other so-called musical notes in 
the headings owe their existence to 

omen textual corruption. In that case it 
becomes plausible to hold that bp is a corruption of 
Jallém (ny), ‘supplement,’ or 2Sa/lém (nbw), ‘for 
supplementing.” The note may either be a direction 
to supplement the MS at a defective place from another 
MS, or an intimation that an editor at this point has 
made an insertion in the psalms. Possibly the old 
traditional interpretation ‘always’ points to a reading 
aby or abys, which was itself a corruption of aby or 


pos. For another view see B. Jacob, ZATW 16120 f 


As to the meaning of @'s SidaAua: for the opinions of the 
Fathers see Suicer, 1890; Lag., Voue Psatterti Graci Editions 
Specimen, 10; B. Jacob, ZA TW 16 (1896) 173-181. The result 
is that all the various explanations are pure guesses. What, 
then, is to be offered in place of them? We cannot suppose 
that the Alexandrian translators coined didyaAua; but it is very 


3. Conjectured 





1 ‘An inductive study of Selah’ (/BZ 18132 f-). Briggs 
thinks it probable that 4$p is an imperative cohortative, ‘lift 
up a benediction or doxology.” 
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possible indeed that diay. only exists through textual corrup- 
tion. Scxdparpa and dvdyakwa have been suggested (af. 
Schultens, Lex. ia LXX [1820] 1 146), but neither word exists. 
It remained to suggest that day. may be a Grecised Hebrew 
word ; poy (see above) might become first SagaApa and then, 
for euphony, dsapadua. TT. KC. 


SELED (bo; adc. cadaa, [B], c. [A]. -ed [L]), 
b, Nadab b. Shammai, a Jerahmeelite ; 1 Ch. 230. 


SELEMIAS (7.c., Shelemiah). 1. (ceAemiac [BA]) 
1 Esd. 9 34=Ezra 10 39 SHELEMIAH, 6. 

2. (Selemiam) a scribe; 4 Esd. 1424, RV Selemia. 

SELEUCIA (ceAeykia, Acts134, Ti. WH ; 1 Macc. 
118). One of the four chief cities of northern Syria 
(the others being Antioch on the Orontes, Apameia, 
and Laodiceia) which together were spoken of as the 
tetrapolis of Seleucis (Strabo, 749). They were the 
foundation of Seleucus Nicator (died 280 B.C.). 
Seleucia tay on the southern skirts of Mt. Coryphzeus 
(the Pieria of Strabo, 751)—a spur of Mt. Amanus!— 
separated from it by a ravine (see description in Pol. 
559). The town extended to the sea, and was sur- 
rounded by cliffs, except towards the W., where the 
site was more open; here lay the mercantile buildings 
{éumopeta). The upper town could be reached only, 
from the seaward side, by an artificial ascent cut in 
the rock like a stair (xAyzaxwrjv). Seleucia was the 
port of Antioch, which was distant 16 m. by land; 
the distance by the Orontes, which fell into the sea 
about 5 m. to the southward of Seleucia, was still greater 
(Strabo, 751). Being strongly fortified (Strabo, 751, 
fpuua dgidXoyor kal xpeirrov Bias) Seleucia was the key 
of Syria (cp Pol. 558). In 1 Mace.118 there is a 
reference to the capture of ‘Seleucia which is by the 
sea’ by Ptolemy Philometor VI. (146 B.c.). Its 
remains are still great. In consequence of the resistance 
jt made to Tigranes, the Roman Pompeius declared it a 
free city, and this was its condition in Paul’s time (Pliny, 
FIN 5 18). 

Paul, with Barnabas, sailed from Seleucia on his 
first missionary enterprise (Acts134), and to Seleucia in 
all probability he returned (Acts. 1426; for the expression 
‘sailed to Antioch’ need not imply a voyage up the 
river: cp the expression ‘sailed away from Philippi’ 
in Acts206). Probably also Paul's passage through 
Seleucia is implied in such places as Acts1539, and 
1530 (with which contrast the land journey summarised 
in 153). In this connection it is interesting to note 
that two piers of the old harbour bear the names of 
Paul and Barnabas, with whose work they are probably 
coeval, W.j5.W. 


SELEUCIDZ 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF KINGS 


Alexander IJ. (8 17). Antiochus IX. 
Antiochus I. (§ 3). (3 19). 
Antiochus IL. (§ 4). Antiochus X. (§ 
Antiochus III. (87). 2r). 

Antiochus 1V. (§ 9). Antiochus XIII. 
Antiochus V, (§ 19). 

Antiochus VI. (13). 


Antiochus VII. (§ 15). 
Antiochus VIII 


@ 18). 


Demetrius III. 


pitlipnus T. (§ 22) 
itippus I. (§ 22). 
Seleueus I. @ 2). 
Seleucus IT. ( 5). 
Seleucus III. (§ 6). 
Seleucus IV. (§ 8). 
Seleucus V. (§ 17). 
Seleucus VI. (§ 20). 
Tryphon (§ 13). 


23 
Demetrius I. (§ 
Ir). 
Demetrius II. (§§ 
12, 14, 16). 
Bibliography (§ 24). 
‘ Seleucidze' is the general name applied to the kings 
of Syria, who were so called from Seleucus I., the 
... founder of the monarchy. This empire is 
1. Origin. alluded to as ‘the kingdom of the Greeks’ 
in t Macc. 110 818, and in the phrase ‘the diadem of 
Asia’ in x Mace.1113. The Syrian kings claimed to 
rule over the Asiatic portion of, Alexander’s empire, 
and to interfere in the affairs of every country from the 
Hellespont to India; but the territorial limits were 
gradually reduced, the border-lands of India being first 


1 Hence the town was called YeAeixeca Tivepia, or Zedevxeca 
év Hepéa, to distinguish it from other towns of the same name 
Strabo, 749). 
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lost, and then Asia Minor and Egypt effecting their 
withdrawal from Seleucid sway. Egypt under the 
Ptolemaic dynasty became in fact a standing rival, dis- 
puting with the Seleucidze the possession of Palestine. 
The hold of the Seleucidze upon Asia Minor was pre- 
carious, owing to the peculiar characteristics of the 
Greek cities there, and the rise of new powers (¢.g., 
Pergamos and the Attalid dynasty). Here nothing can 
be attempted more than a few general remarks upon 
salient features of the monarchy. Syria was its intel- 
lectual centre ; for Seleucus abandoned his capital at 
Babylon (which was in truth suitable only for the 
undivided world-wide empire dreamed of by Alexander), 
and transferred his permanent abode to Antioch on the 
Orontes (see ANTIOCH, 2). This transference also calls 
attention to the constant striving, as constantly thwarted, 
of the Syrian empire, to become, not so much a military, 
as a naval power, Its wealth, indeed, came from com- 
merce, which partly depended upon command of the sea, 
and partly also upon keeping open the old trade routes 
leading into inner Asia. The latter condition was 
found to be more easily realised than the former, for 
the rise of Egypt and of Rhodes, with other powers, 
prevented the realisation of the designs of the Syrian 
dynasty. As regards its internal characteristics, the 
Seleucid empire is well described by Holm (G&. His¢. 
ET 4112) as an artificial creation—in its essence an 
attempt to found in the E. a state based on Greek 
views. ‘ That Seleucus tried to promote the Hellenising 
of Asia in the spirit of Alexander appears from the many 
cities (about 75} which he founded’; and the progress 
of Greek life is seen from the fact that eventually Syria 
proper breaks up into a number of city communities 
almost entirely. It is precisely through their continua- 
tion of Alexander's work on this line, of controlling 
Asia by a policy based upon a preference given to the 
Graeco- Macedonian civilisation, that the Seleucidze 
come into violent contact with the peculiar institutions 
of the Jews. It was especially in Seleucia on the Tigris 
that the Greek life of Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
centred, to such an extent that this city completely 
overshadows the other Greek communities in these 
regions. 

Seleucus I., Nicator (312-280 B.c.), one of the best 
of Alexander's generals, was made chiliarch by Perdiccas 
_y upon Alexander’s death. Perdiccas 

porate invaded Egypt, and being checked 

*“* upon the Nile by Ptolemy was murdered 
by his own officers, among them being Seleucus. 
Subsequently Babylon was assigned to Seleucus ; but he 
was soon compelled to flee for his life from his satrapy, 
to avoid Antigonus, and took refuge with Ptolemy (316 
B.c., cp App. Syr. §3)- In the war with Antigonus 
that followed, Seleucus bore a distinguished part, at 
first as commander of Ptolemy's fleet, and afterwards 
in the operations in Syria which culminated in the 
battle of Gaza (312 B.c.}, in which Demetrius, the son 
of Antigonus, was completely defeated. Seleucus in 
consequence with a small force recovered his satrapy, 
and the era of the Seleucids dated from the capture of 
Babylon (1st Oct. 312 B.C.). 

The career of Seleucus is very obscure during the ten years 
which followed ; his name is not even mentioned in the peace 
concluded in 311 B.c. between Ptolemy Cassander and Lysi- 
machus on the one side, and Antigonus on the other; but the 
record of that peace may be incomplete. It seems clear, at any 
rate, that Seleucus was left to extend his conquests in the E. 
undisturbed, and that in a series of successful campaigns he 
recovered all the eastern provinces of Alexander’s empire between 
the Euphrates, the Oxus, and the Indus. He. was obliged, 
however, to acquiesce in the cession of the territories beyond 
the Indus to king Tchandragupta (Sandracottus, Strabo, 724) in 
return for five hundred war-elephants. 

In 306 B.c. Seleucus followed the example of Antig- 
onus and Demetrius in adopting the title of ‘king’; 
and from that date his coins are so inscribed, whilst 
Alexander's types are gradually abandoned in favour of 
new devices, such as his own head with bull’s horn— 
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an emblem of divine strength, probably also bearing 
allusion to the story told by Appian (Syr. 57); as an 
adjunct symbol in the field occurs an anchor, the badge 
of the family (cp Justin, 154). 

When Ptolemy Cassander and Lysimachus again 
combined against Antigonus, Seleucus also joined the 
coalition, and was largely instrumental in winning the 
decisive victory at Ipsus in which Antigonus fell (30r 
B.C.}. Seleucus consequently received a great extension 
of territory—all Syria, and Asia Minor as far as Phrygia 
(with the exception also of Cilicia). Hence the 
Seleucidee are spoken of as kings of Asia (e.g., 1 Mace. 
86; though in other passages, such as 1 Macc. 1113, 
it is doubtful whether the term Asia should be restricted 
to Asia Minor). . 

Seleucus reigned over the largest kingdom that had 
been carved out of Alexander's empire. The direct 
government of the provinces beyond the Euphrates was 
in the hands of his son Antiochus. In 281 B.c., by the 
defeat of king Lysimachus at Korupedion in Phrygia, 
Seleucus became heir by gage of battle to the crowns of 
Thrace and Macedonia, and appears to have intended 
to hand over his Asiatic possessions to his son, and 
spend the remainder of his life (he was now about 
seventy-two years old) as ruler of his native country, 
Macedonia, from which he had been so long absent. 
He set out for Europe, but was murdered at Lysimachia 
by Ptolemy Ceraunus, the exiled elder son of Ptolemy I. 
Ceraunus took possession of Thrace and Macedonia ; 
Antiochus succeeded to his father’s Asiatic sovereignty. 

Seleucus was undoubtedly an able administrator of what his 
generalship secured for him. He was a patron of art, fostered 
trade, and by his foundation of many cities encouraged the 
spread of Hellenic civilisation through his dominions; he was, 
in fact, perhaps the only one of Alexander's successors that 
showed an appreciation of Alexander's true policy (‘I should be 
inclined to call him a true disciple of Alexander,’ Holm, Gé&, 
Hist., ET, 4137). 

Not much is known of the reign of his successor, 
Antiochus I,, Soter (281-261 B.c.). It was occupied 

; partly with attempts to assert himself 
Tense Be " in Asia Minor, as a prelude to making 
"“" good his claims to the Macedonian 
crown, and partly in endeavours to render effective the 
Syrian rule over Ccoelesyria, as against the claims of 
Egypt to those territories {the so-called First Syrian 
War).) In Asia Minor he was defeated by the 
Bithynians, at the beginning of his reign; and by 
Eumenes, king of Pergamum, towards the end of it.? 
‘The intermediate years show him engaged in warfare 
with the Gauls who poured into Asia Minor (277 B.C.) 
and founded the state of Galatia (see GALATIA, §1}. He 
wona victory over then (App. Syv. 65), andin consequence 
assumed, or was given, the honourable title of Soter 
(‘Saviour‘) and a festival was founded in his honour.? 

In 261 B.c, Antiochus was killed in battle by a Gaul (Celt); 
but whether he was actually then fighting the Celtic invaders is 
doubtful, He seems to have been a brave and energetic prince ; 
history knows nothing to his discredit, and he deserves praise 
for his attempts to carry on his father's Grecising policy by 
means of city foundations. 

Antiochus if., Theos (261-246 B.c.), son of the 

. preceding and Stratonice, married 
aos ‘a Laodice, daughter of Antiochus I. 
by another wife (Polyzen. 850). 

Practically our knowledge of him is confined to the statements 
that ‘he was a debauchee and addicted to drink, that he left 
affairs in the hands of unworthy favourites, that he waged war 
in Thrace, that he earned his surname by liberating the Milesians 
from their tyrant Timarchus, and that he was generally popular 
in the cities of lonia' (Holm, af. czt, 4 188). 

Of the second Syrian war which he waged with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, we know little. This led in- 
directly to his death; for to put an end to the strife 
Ptolemy gave his daughter Berenice in marriage to 
Antiochus, who put away Laodice. After a time, 
however, Antiochus changed his mind and recalled 

1 Alluded to only in Paus, i. 73. 

2 See Strabo, 624. It occurred near Sardis. 

3 See decree of thanksgiving from Novum Ilium, C/G 3595= 
Hicks, Manuai, no. 165, with notes thereto added. 
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Laodice, who immediately poisoned him and murdered 
Berenice and her infant son, and her own son ascended 
the vacant throne. It has, however, been suggested 
that this dark history was an invention of the Egyptian 
partizans of Berenice, and that Antiochus really died a 
natural death. According to the traditional interpreta- 
tion, Dan. 116 refers to this king (Jerome, iz doc.) ; but 
the text is corrupt (see DANIEL, § 6 /-}. 

Seleucus II., Callinicus! (246-226 B.c.), was the 
eldest son of the preceding by his first wife, Laodice. 

From the moment of his accession 
oeeaie Bos Seleucus Il. was engaged in warfare 
" with Ptolemy III. Euergetes, who in- 
vaded Syria to avenge the death of his sister Berenice 
{the third Syrian War}. This war is as mysterious in 
its course and results as the two previous conflicts 
between Egypt and Syria. Ptolemy, we learn, drove 
Seleucus beyond the Taurus, captured Antioch, made 
himself master of Syria and Phoenicia, and penetrated 
even beyond the Euphrates ; the Egyptian successes are 
sketched in even more extravagant terms, which make 
them tantamount to the recovery of all Alexander's 
empire.? Seleucus summoned to his aid his younger 
brother Antiochus Hierax, promising him the regency of 
Asia Minor. Ptolemy was indeed obliged to consent to 
a peace ; but Seleucus soon found himself at war with 
his own brother (Justin, 272). Antiochus was at first 
victorious, with the help of the Galatai (Celts) ; but they 
deserted him, and when their co-operation was again 
bought, both they and Antiochus suffered repeated defeats 
at the hands of Attalus of Pergamum, who seized the 
opportunity of the strife between the two brothers to 
strengthen his own position in Asia Minor. Anticchus 
Hierax was at last driven from the country into Egypt; 
but Ptolemy imprisoned him, and when he escaped he 
was slain by brigands (227 B.C., Justin, 273). 

Seleucus apparently owed his title Callinicus to an eastern 
expedition in which he vanquished Arsaces of Parthia (Strabo, 
5133 Justin, 414). Afterwards, however, Arsaces defeated 
Seleucus in a great battle which the Parthians long celebrated 
as the foundation of their independence. ‘The title to the sur- 
name of Callinicus was therefore as well made out as is necessary 
for an Oriental monarch, and the subsequent foundation of a 
city called Callinicum in his hereditary territory on the 
Euphrates by the hero whe had been fortunate enough to 
escape from the Parthians, no doubt made a great impression on 
the surrounding inhabitants ’ (Holm, of. cit. 4215). 

In 226 B.c. Seleucus lost his life by a fall from his 
horse, 

Seleucus III., Ceraunus, or Soter (226-223 B.c.), 
was the elder son and successor of Seleucus II. He 
6. Sel HI invaded Asia Minor in order to put 

faee pete * down Attalus, He was assisted by his 

(226-2 -0.). skilful and energetic relative Achzeus. 
Soon, however, he was murdered by one Nicanor and a 
Gaul named Apaturius (Polyb. 448). 

Seleucus III. seems to have left a son Antiochus, mentioned 
only in an inscription, to whom are attributed coins bearing on 
one side the image of an infant Antiochus (see Head, of. cit. 640, 
and cp C/G 4458, and Droysen, Gesck. d. Hell, iii. 2 121). 

Antiochus III., the Great (222-187 B.C. ), the younger 
son of Seleucus Callinicus and Laodice (Pol.540), was 

4 only twenty years old when he came to 

Tit Gans? the throne, and for some time he was 
3 C entirely under the influence of his 

-0.). minister Hermeas. The condition of 
Egypt, then governed by Ptolemy 1V. Philopator, a weak 
and vicious monarch, invited attack. A rebellion in 
Persis and Media weakened the blow; but when that 
had been put down, and the king had freed himself 
from the evil influence of Hermeas by executing him 
{Pol. 556} the war with Egypt was resumed. At first 


1 He was also called Pogon, the Bearded, from his habit of 
wearing a beard, which, like Demetrius II., the only other 
bearded king of Syria, he probably adopted daring his sojourn 
in Parthia (cp Head, Hist, Vumo. 639). 

2 See the Adule inscription pieced by Cosmas Indica- 


leustes in his Topographia Christiana=C/G 5127 {and cp 
Fer. on Dan.115; also Polyen.850, who says that he pushed 
is conquests ysexps tHs "Tvdcays). 
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Antiochus carried all before him, and made himself 
master of Phoenicia-and the territory on both sides of 
the Jordan (Pol. 563 £), and wintered in Ptolemais. In 
the following year, however, he was utterly defeated at 
Raphia, the most southerly Syrian city (217 B.c.), and 
compelled to cede to Egypt all Coelesyria and Phoenicia. 
In the meantime Achzeus had raised the standard of 
revolt in Asia Minor, and it cost a two years’ warfare 
round Sardis to overcome him (Pol. 715 /). 

Then followed an expedition to the east, in which 
Parthia and Bactria were invaded; these successes 
- gained the king his surname (209 B.c.}. When Ptolemy 
Philopator died and Ptolemy V. Epiphanes ascended the 
throne (204 &.c.), Antiochus III. combined with Philip 
V. king of Macedonia, for the partition of the Egyptian 
kingdom (Livy, 3114; Pol. 1520}. In pursuance of the 
scheme Antiochus invaded Coelesyria and Phoenicia, 
and overran Palestine (Jos. Azé. xii. 33) ; and though a 
diversion caused by Attalus of Pergamum enabled the 
Egyptians to reoccupy Palestine, they were defeated 
(198 B.c.} by Antiochus hiinself near the sources of the 
Jordan, and driven out of the country. Jerusalem itself 
fell into the hands of Antiochus (Pol. 1639). A peace 
was concluded in which it was agreed that Epiphanes 
should marry Antiochus’ daughter, Cleopatra, who 
should receive Coelesyria, Phoenicia, and Palestine 
as her dowry (on this peace, see Holm, of. cit, 4339, 
and note on p, 368). Antiochus then commenced 
operations in Asia Minor, with a view of recovering the 
Greek cities there as a whole, and more especially those 
of the S. and W. coasts, which had long been reckoned 
to belong to Egypt, but had recently been occupied by 
Philip under the terms of the secret alliance with Syria 
above-mentioned,.!_ The defeat of Philip by the Romans 
at Cynoscephalz brought Antiochus also face to face 
with the power of Rome (197 B.C. ). 

Antiochus claimed not only sovereignty over the 
cities of Asia, but the throne of Thrace also, in virtue 
of the victory of Seleucus over Lysimachus a century 
before him. The tension between him and Rome was 
increased when Hannibal, a fugitive from Carthage, 
sought asylum at the Syrian court (App. Syr. 4). 
After long negotiations war was declared between the 
two powers in rgt B.C. The decisive battle took place 
in the autumn of 190 B.c. at Magnesia on the Hermus, 
and the motley host of Antiochus was utterly defeated ; 
the Roman legions were never actually called upon, and 
the victory which gave them a third continent cost but 
24 horsemen and 300 light infantry (Momms. Hist. of 
Rome, ET, 1881, 22707}.2% Allusion is made to 
these events in Dan.1l1zo, and 1 Macc. t10 86 f. (see 
ANTIOCHUS, 1). Antiochus was compelled to renounce 
all his conquests N. of the Taurus range, which had in 
fact always been the boundary of effective Syrian power 
in this direction (Pol. 2117; Diod. Sic. 29 10 ; Livy, 37 45). 
In consequence of this defeat and loss of prestige 
Armenia fell away from the Syrian empire (Strabo, 
528). In 187 B.C. Antiochus himself, marching into 
Elymais, at the head of the Persian Gulf, in order to 
plunder a temple of Bel to replenish his treasury ex- 
hausted by the enormous war indemnity, was slain by 
the natives of the district {Strabo, 744). 

Seleucus IV., Philopator (187-175 B.C.}, son and 
successor of Antiochus the Great, came to the throne in 
8. Seleucus IV difficult times, when Armenia had 

. * already revolted and the prestige of his 

(187-175 B.C.) country was dimmed. The power of 
Rome also overshadowed the East, and freedom of 
policy was almost impossible. Thus he was compelled 


1 It was probably at this period, or perhaps earlier, that 
Antiochus sent 2000 Jewish families from Mesopotamia into the 
cities of Lydia and Phrygia, securing their loyalty by grants of 
land and immunity from taxation. See Jos. dad. xii. 3 4. 

2 ‘With the day of Magnesia Asia was erased from the list of 
great states; and never perhaps did a great power fall so 
rapidly, so thoroughly, and so ignominiously as the kingdom of 
the Seleucid under this Antiochus the Great’ (Mommsen, 4.¢.). 
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to forego the opportunity of interfering beyond Mt. 
Taurus, in assisting Pharnaces of Pontus against Eumenes 
of Pergamum (179 B.C., see Diod. Sic. 2924). Yet he 
concluded a treaty of alliance with Perseus of Macedonia. 
With Egypt he lived outwardly at peace, though his 
minister HELIODORUS (g.v.) interfered in the affairs of 
Palestine. One APOLLONIUS (2), son of Thraseas, being 
governor (orpariyyis) of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, 
induced the king to send Heliodorus his chancellor 
(‘ treasurer,’ AV) to plunder the temple of Jerusalem. 

This attempt, and the supernatural (7?) means by which it was 
baffled, are related in 2 Macc. 31 (cp 4 Macc.414, where 
the attempt is ascribed to Apollonius himself). In 175 B.c. 
this Heliodorus murdered Seleucus, and tried to seize the 
Syrian throne, but was driven out by Eumenes and Attalus of 
Pergamum (Appian, Syr. 45; Livy, 41 24). 

Seleucus 1V. left two children, Demetrius, who subse- 
quently ascended the throne (see § 11), and Laodice. 

Antiochus IV., Epiphanes} (175-164 B.c.), was the 
son of Antiochus III. and Laodice (daughter of the 

Pontic king Mithridates II.). After 

9, Antiochus the battle of Magnesia he had been 

IV, (175-164 R h . 

B.C). sent to Rome as hostage (Appian, Syr. 

ame: 39). At Rome he remained nearly 

fourteen years, and then Seleucus IV. who was on the 

Syrian throne secured his exchange for the heir apparent, 
Demetrius (Appian, Syr. 45; ep Justin, 343). 

On his way home Antiochus visited Athens, and displayed his 
phil-Hellenic sympathies by accepting the post of first strazegus 
(otparnyos ert ta GrAa, see coins ; cp Reinach, Xev, ét. on, 
1888, p. 163). He also contributed to the completion of the 
Olympieum (Pol. 261), and placed a golden zxgis over the 
theatre (Paus.v.124). He presented gifts to the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia, and to those of Apollo at Delphi and Delos, 
as well as to many Greek cities— Rhodes, Cyzicus, Tegea 
(theatre), and Megalopolis (contribution to walls). His favourite 
cult was that of Olympian Zeus (cp Mavzzim), to whom he 
erected a temple at Daphne near Antioch on the Orontes (see 
ANTIOCH, 2), with a statue which was a replica of that made by 
Phidias for Olympia.2_ It was his thorough-going programme 
of Hellenisation which gained him his notoriety in Jewish 
annals (Tac. Afzst.58: ‘rex Antiochus demere superstitionem 
et mores Gracorum dare adnisus’ ). 

While he lingered in Athens Antiochus received news 
of the murder of Scleucus 1V. by Heliodorus and, being 
supported by the king of Pergamum, he expelled the 
usurper, and gained the crown in defiance of the rights 
of his nephew Demetrius (Appian, Sy7. 45; cp Friinkel, 
inser. of Pergamon, 1160; 1 Mace.110o}. He showed 
himself soon even more enterprising than his father. 
For the death of his sister Cleopatra, the widow of 
Ptolemy V. Epiphanes (173 B.c.}, opened the whole 
question of the ownership of Coelesyria, which the 
Egyptians claimed as the dowry of the dead queen (Pol. 
2719), whereas she had only enjoyed a portion of the 
revenue derived from that country({Pol. 2820). Antiochus 
forestalled the Egyptian attack (2 Macc. 421). At the 
end of 17x B.C. the contending powers came into 
decisive conflict on the Egyptian frontier between Mt. 
Casius and Pelusium (r Macc.117). The Egyptians 
were utterly defeated. Antiochus even secured the 
person of the young king Ptolemy Philometor, and was 
himself crowned king of Egypt at Memphis. There 
was 2 Seleucid party among the Egyptians themselves 
(Diod. 3014); but upon the withdrawal of Antiochus 
(1 Mace. ]20f.) the national party in Alexandria rose 
and placed the young Ptolemy Physcon upon the throne 
of Egypt. Antiochus therefore invaded Egypt a second 
time (2 Mace. 51; Pol. 2819), nominally at fifst in the 
interests of Philometor.? He demanded the cession of 


1*Empavijs, ‘illustrious,’ called also "Extzamjs, ‘mad,” from 
his actions, Pol. 261, Athen. 1052. On coins his titles are 
‘Emipavis, Neenddpos, and @eds. Cp Jos. Ant. xii5s, See 
ANTIOCHUS, 2. 

2 The figure of Zeus Nicephorus enthroned appears on some 
of his coins in place of that of Apollo. He seems to have con- 
sidered himself a manifestation of Zeus ; and perhaps his name 
Epiphanes really means that, On some of his coins his own 
portrait occurs, in the character of Zeus. See Head, Aisé. 
Niwam. 641. The nimbus on the diadem of the Seleucide 
originates with him. See the remarks of Holm, Gre. Hist. 4399. 

3 The wars of Antiochus IV. with Egypt are complicated, 
and it is doubtful whether he made three or more invasions (so 
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Pelusium and of the island of Cyprus which was now 
practically his through the treachery of Ptolemy Macron 
{2 Macc. 1013). Antiochus’ victorious career in Egypt 
came to an abrupt ending. For at this moment the 


Roman victory at Pydna (168 B.C.) changed the whole | 


face of affairs in the East. 


Popilius Laenas, the Roman envoy, a harsh, rude man, 
demanded in the name of the senate that Antiochus should 
restore his conquests and evacuate Egypt within a set term, 
Antiochus asked time for consideration; but the envoy drew 
with his staff a circle round the king and bade him answer 
before he stepped beyond it (Pol. 24 27, Livy 4512). Antiochus 
yielded. ‘Like Macedonia in the war just waged by Perseus, 
the Seleucid# had made in the war regarding Coelesyria a final 
effort to recover their earlier power; but it is a significant 
indica ion of the difference between the two kingdoms, that in 
the former case the legions, in the latter the abrupt language of 
adiplomatist, decided the controversy ’(Momms. Hist. of Rome, 


2 309). 

It was upon his return to Syria after finding the prize 
of Egypt, so nearly within his grasp, thus forever snatched 
from him, that Antiochus committed those outrages in 
Palestine which earned him the undying hatred of the 
Jews, and for which he is pilloried in the books of Daniel 
and Maccabees as the very personification of impiety. 
Already upon his first return, in 170 B.c., he had 
captured Jerusalem, slain and enslaved thousands of 
Jews, entered the Holy of Holies, and despoiled the 
temple {1 Mace. lzof. 2 Mace. 511; see ANTIOCHUS 2, 
Jason, MENELAUS}). Now the king determined to 
carry through the Hellenisation of Palestine. A royal 
edict made the practice of Jewish rites punishable by 
death; the temple was dedicated to Zeus Olympios 
(168 B.c. See 1 Mace. 1417, 2Macc.61f.).! These 
persecutions led to the revolt of the Maccabees. The 
outbreak of Mattathias at Modin (167 B.C.) seems to 
have attracted little attention at the capital. It was not 
until the death of Mattathias and the assumption of 
leadership of the movement by his son Judas {166 B.C. ), 
who defeated several detachments (that of Apollonius, 
1 Macc, 810; that of Seron, 1 Macc. 313), that ‘his 
name came near even unto the king,’ and energetic 
measures were taken to suppress the insurrection 
{1 Macc. 327). The general conduct of the operations 
was entrusted to LysiAs (g.v.}, ‘an honourable man, 
and one of the seed royal’ (1 Mace.332); but the 
victories of Judas at Emmaus and Beth-zur secured the 
practical evacuation of the country, and gave opportunity 
for the purification and rededication of the Temple 
(1 Mace, 436 f, 2 Macc.10: f/}. Antiochus was unable 
apparently to direct upon Judea the whole force of the 
empire, before which the Jewish national party must 
undoubtedly have succumbed. He was engaged 
beyond the Euphrates (r Macc. 337), not, as the Jewish 
narrative puts it, to ‘take the tributes of the countries, 
and to gather much money’ {1 Macc. 331), but more 
probably in safe-guarding his frontiers against the grow- 
ing power of the Parthians (cp Tac. Azst.58: ‘rex 
Antiochus demere superstitionem et mores Graecorum 
dare adnisus, quominus taterrimam gentem in melius 
mutaret, Parthorum bello prohibitus est”). 

The sequence and extent of his operations in this quarter are 
unknown. After making an attempt to plunder a temple of 
Artemis in Eiymalis (g.v., see also NAnea), Antiochus died of 
disease at Tabe in Persia; some said that he died mad (Pol. 
8li1, Appian, Sy~. 66); the professedly circumstantial narratives 
of: Macc.61 A and 2 Macc.91f are mutually contradictory 
and of no historical value (cp in general MaccaREEs, First, 
§ ro, SECOND, §2/).. When, n fact, we compare the last episode 
of this king's life with that of his father, we may well doubt 
whether the tradition is not a confusion partly suggested by and 
founded upon the nickname Epimanes applied to Antiochus IV. 





Wilcken, s.v, ‘Antiochus’ in Pauly’s Realencyc., ed. Wissowa), 
or only two (soz Macc. 5x ; see Mahaffy, Hwrp. of the Plolemies, 
3364). His usurpation of Egypt was marked by the Seleucid 
anchor on the copper coins, and also by a new issue of copper 
coins with his own name. : 

1 Perhaps the savage outbreak at Jerusalem upon the second 
occasion was due to some more personal grievance than mere 
resistance to innovations. The nationalists of Palestine may 
have been in part responsible for the delay and failure of his 
Fgyptian expedition, as Mahaffy suggests, of. crf. 341. 
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Antiochus V., Eupator (164-162 B.C.), son of the 
preceding, was either nine or eleven years'old at his 
10. Antiochus father's death (Appian, Syr. 46; Eus. 


Chr.1253). In 166 B.c. Antiochus 
v. a Epiphanes, on the eve of his departure 
ies to the east, appointed Lysias ‘to be 


over the affairs of the king from the river Euphrates 
unto the borders of Egypt, and to bring up his son 
Antiochus, until he came again’ (x Macc. 332 f); sce 
LysiAs. On the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, Lysias 
declared Antiochus his son king, with the title Eupator, 
‘on account of the virtues of his father’ (1 Macc. 617; 
cp Appian, Syr. 46). The young king and his guardian 
then led an expedition to the relief of Jerusalem, where 
the citadel was hard pressed by Judas Maccabaeus. 
The armies met at Beth-zacharias, near Beth-zur, and 
Judas was defeated and his brother Eleazar slain 
(x Macc. 628 f, Jos, 4nd, xii.94; but 2 Mace, 1316 f,, 
representing the Jews as victorious, is clearly unhis- 
torical). The victory of Antiochus enabled him to 
invest Jerusalem (1 Macc. 6487), and famine was already 
doing its work when the king’s troops were recalled by 
the news that Philip, the foster-brother of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (2 Macc. 929}, was approaching Antioch 
with an army (1 Macc.655/.). Philip had, in fact, 
been appointed by the dying Epiphanes as guardian of 
the young Antiochus (1 Macc. 655). Peace was made 
with the fews on the terms that ‘they shall walk after 
their own laws, as aforetime’ (1 Macc. 659; 2 Macc. 
1323); but Antiochus in spite of this destroyed the 
fortifications of the city and imprisoned the high priest 
(2 Macc. 662, Jos. At. xii.97), Returning to Syria, 
he found no difficulty in expelling Philip from Antioch 
(1 Macc. 663). In 162 &.c, Antiochus himself was 
betrayed, along with Lysias, into the hands of Deme- 
trius, the son of Seleucus, and rightful heir to the Syrian 
throne, and was by him put to death (1 Macc. 72/, 
2 Mace.1417., Polyb.8lig f, Jos. Ant. xil. 101 f.). 
See ANTIOCHUS, 3. 
Demetrius I., Soter (162-150 B.c.}, son of Seleucus 
IV. Philopator, 
As a boy he had been sent in 175 B.c. to take his uncle's place 
as a hostage in Rome (Polyb. 3112, x Mace. 110). When his 
v cousin inherited the crown which his father 
11. Demetrius I. Epiphanes had usurped, Demetrius, who 
(162-150 B.0.). had then lived nearly twelve years prac- 
tically a state prisoner in Italy, begged the 
Roman Senate to recognise his claim to the Syrian throne, but 
in vain. It suited the Senate better chat a mere boy should rule, 
rather than one who had reached his twenty-third year. At last 
he made his escape in a Carthaginian cesseliand landed in Syria 
oe Ant.xii.101, 2Mace.141). There seems no ground for 
dl 


é opinion that the Senate really connived at his escape (so 
Holm, Gr&, Hist. 4416 ET). 


After putting to death Antiochus V. and Lysias (see 
above), the first object of Demetrius was to gain the 
recognition of the senate (Polyb.324f, Diod. 3129). 
It was only after a long time that he gained the grudg- 
ing and half-hearted recognition he sought. Timar- 
chus, who under Antiochus Epiphanes had been satrap 
of Babylon (Appian, Sy7. 47}, revolted, and declared 
himself king, and ruled Babyion with an iron hand. 
Him Demetrins put down, being given for this service 
his title Soter (‘Saviour’) by the grateful Babylonians. 
The relations of Demetrius with the Jews are sufficiently 
set forth elsewhere (DEMETRIUS, 1, and in the references 
there given). 

The foreign policy of Demetrius was not skilful; 
indeed it is difficult to see the object at which he aimed. 
First, he attempted to get his sister Laodice, the widow 
of Perseus, married to Ariarathes V. of Cappadocia, 
possibly in order to form an anti-Roman league in the 
east. Failing in this, he married her himself, and in 


' revenge encouraged a claimant to the Cappadocian 


throne in the person of Orophernes, brother of Ariarathes 
(Polyb. 3224), The only result was to raise against 
Demetrius the enmity of both Rome and Attalus of 
Pergamum (Polyb. 35}. Attalus II. in return supported 
the claims of a pretender, Alexander Bala, or Balas, to 
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the Syrian throne ; ALEXANDER (9.v., 2) 
out to be a son of Antiochus Epiphanes. 


Alexander Bala appeared at an opportune moment, as Deme- 
trius had completely alienated his subjects by his tyranny and 
excesses (153 b.C.), whilst at the same time he had given way to 
love of drink, the hereditary vice of his house (Polyb. 83 19). In 
addition to this, an attempt to secure the island of Cyprus by 
treachery had indeed failed, but had earned the Syrian monarchy 
the hostility of Ptolemy Philometor (Polyb. 335). The result 
was that, though a party at Rome (perhaps that of the Scipios) 
was favourably inclined to Demetrius, the Roman Senate, upon 

‘ounds of policy, and also upon more sordid grounds, was 
induced to recognise the impostor Alexander (Polyb. 83 18), who 
was also supported by Attalus Ariarathes and Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, Consequently, in 133 5.c., Alexander appeared with an 
army in Syria. 

Both Demetrius and Alexander made bids for the 
favour of the Jews, who were now under Jonathan 
(1 Macc.101f.). The king recalled his garrisons from 
all the towns except Jerusalem and Beth-zur, and gave 
Jonathan power to raise an army and to liberate the 
hostages. The various taxes and royal claims upon the 
Jews were also remitted (see the instructive list given in 
Jos. Ant. xiii 22f.).1 The impostor, however, was 
more successful in appealing to Jonathan’s personal 
ambition, nominating him high-priest, and sending him 
the insignia of royalty, with the title of ‘king's friend’ 
(cp FRIEND). The decisive battle was fought in 150 
B.c., and Demetrius fighting heroically was slain 
(Justin, 351, Polyb.35, Jos. Anz. xiii. 24). In spite 
of the fragmentary and obscure character of the record, 
we may well doubt whether this Demetrius was not one 
of the most gifted of the Seleucid dynasty (v. Gutschmid, 
fran, 43). 

Demetrius IJ., Nicator (145-139 and 129-125 B.c.}, 
the elder of the two sons of Demetrius I., had been sent 
by his father for protection to 


made himself 


Steere Cnidus when Alexander invaded 
sand Syria (Justin, 352), and remained 


145-139 B.0.). there for some years in exile until he 
became aware that the usurper had forfeited the goodwill 
of his subjects by his negligence of state affairs and his 
self-indulgence (Livy, Zfz¢. 50). In 147 B.c. he landed 
on the Cilician coast with a force of Cretan mercenaries 
(1 Mace. 1067). Ptolemy VI. Philometor had given 
his daughter Cleopatra Thea {‘one of the most 
impudent women produced by the Ptolemy line, which 
had no Jack of such characters,” Holm, Gré. Hisé. 
4417) in marriage to Alexander, and at first came to his 
assistance, but afterwards transferred his favour to 
Demetrius II., to whom also he transferred his daughter. 


Ptolemy's volte-face was accounted for by a story that Alex- 
ander had attempted his life (x Macc. 11 10); but the true motive 
was probably the desire to take advantage of the intestine strife 
to annex at least Palestine and Coelesyria (1 Macc. 111). 
According to Josephus (Axzé. xiii,45), Ptolemy actually at 
Antioch assumed the ‘diadem of Asia’ (so also 1 Macc. 1137, 
where, however, the motive assigned for Ptolemy’s conduct 
ee On this episode, see Mahaffy, Za. of the Ptolemies, 
3647. 

The opportune death of the Egyptian king on the 
third day after he had gazed upon the severed head of 
Alexander Balas, removed a formidable rival from the 
path of Demetrius (x Mace.1118; was he murdered? 
Strabo, 751, says that he died from a wound received 
in the battle on the CEnoparas, near Antioch, fighting 
against Alexander). Having thus won back his father’s 
kingdom by arms he received the title Nicator (‘Con- 
queror’; Appian, Syr. 67, as vd80v rol yévous dvdpa 
vixhoas).2 The entire country, in fact, had rallied to 
him, with the exception of Judaea, where the ambitious 
Jonathan had inflicted defeat upon his adherent Apol- 
lonius, governor of Ccelesyria (1 Macc. 1069 /). 
Demetrius was, indeed, fain to purchase the acquiescence 
of Jonathan by confirming him in the high-priesthood, 
and by the abolition of taxes (1 Macc. ll2of.}, and 
the surrender to Jidzea of three Samarian districts. 

When peace was assured Demetrius disbanded the 


1 See the remarks of Mahaffy, Azz. of the Ptolemies, 182 f 
2 On his coins he also calls himself Theos and Philade!phos. 
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native troops and retained only his Cretan mercenaries. 
This led to risings in Antioch, which were put down by 
the mercenaries with the aid of 3000 Jewish troops sent 
by Jonathan. Confiscations and executions alienated 
the goodwill of the people (1 Macc.1138/.). This 
emboldened one Diodotus, a native of Kasiana, brought 
up at Apamea on the Orontes (Strabo, 752; cp id. 
668), to declare a young son of Alexander Bala king as 
Antiochus VI. Dionysus.! This was in 145 B.c. ‘The 
Jews profited by this revolt, for Demetrius had not 
redeemed his promises to withdraw his garrisons from 
Judzea. The disbanded troops also rallied to the 
standard of his rival, and Demetrius was compelled to 
evacuate Antioch and to retire to Seleucia {Livy, Afzé. 
52) or to Cilicia (so Jos. Ané. xiii.54). Jonathan and 
his brother Simon mastered all southern Syria (for the 
details of the operations, see 1 Macc, 1160 f}. 

Seleucia, near Antioch, remained true to Demetrius, 
along with Cilicia and the eastern provinces generally,” so 
that the young Antiochus never ruled 


Wari eel? over more than a small part of 
and Tryphon Syria. His reign soon came to 


an end, as he was murdered by 
(142-138 B.C.). Diodotus, who usurped the throne 
under the name of Tryphon. 

The date is disputed ; probably it was in 143-142 B.C.; so the 
coins (see Babelon, Kois de Syrie, 131/. and cp 1 Macc, 1331). 
On the other hand, according to Josephus (4 ##. xiii,5 11 7 1) the 
murder of Antiochus occurred a/fer the capture of Demetrius 
by the Parthians. (On this much disputed point see the 
authorities referred to in Schiir. Hist. of the Jews, ET, i.1 177, 
and Cambridge Bible, rst Book of M. in é.c.). 

The usurper made himself detested for his cruelties. 
Chiefly he alienated the sympathies of the Jews, and 
earned their active hatred, by the capture and execution 
of Jonathan when he had all but established the inde- 
pendence of his country (1 Macc. 1239 7). 

The three or four years of the reign of Tryphon are 
almost destitute of incident, save for a few isolated 
notices. ' His headquarters seem to have been at Cora- 
cesium in Cilicia Aspera, a robbers’ eyrie on a pre- 
cipitous crag by the sea, Strabo (668) attributes to 
him the rise ‘of the piratical power in Cilicia, which 
afterwards attained such extraordinary dimensions. 
The generals of Demetrius, in Mesopotamia and Ccele- 
syria at least, retained their ground before those of 
Tryphon, whilst Simon, who had succeeded to the 
leadership of the Jews (1 Macc. 138}, entered into 
negotiations with Demetrius, who granted all his 
demands, including even exemption from tribute 
{x Macc. 18364). Though the Jews thus did not gain 
absolute independence, but had still to recognise the 
suzerainty of the Syrian kings, they adopted a new era, 
and Simon ruled as ethnarch, or vassal prince (1 Mace 
184: f. ; ep Justin, 3613). 

At this moment the attention of Demetrius was diverted to 
Babylonia, where he had to face a new peril. Mithridates I. of 

H Parthia,3 after displaying his power in the 

14, Demetrius F., had conquered Media (r47 8.c.), and 

in Parthia ~~ cone on the Tigris two yéars later. 

a 3 ¢ Babylonians appealed for assistance. 

(139 129 B.C.) Demetrius was joined by the Persians, Ely- 

mzans, and Bactrians; but in 139 B.c. he was defeated and 
taken prisoner by the Parthians, and carried about through 
their territories as a show4 (1 Mace. 141, Jos. Avt. xiii. 71, 
Appian, Syr. 67. The actual capture was due to treachery). 
For ten years Demetrius remained a prisoner; but very soon 
after his capture his treatment improved, and he was even 
given the king's daughter Rhodogune to wife. Probably the 


promise of reinstallation in his kingdom would have been 
realised had not Mithridates himself died, and been succeeded 








1 The coins of this seven-year-old king also bear the title 
Epiphanes. His mother was the Egyptian princess Cleopatra 
Thea. In Appian, Syr.68, he is wrongly called Alexander. 
See ANTIOCHUS, 4. 

2 Cp inser, from Babylon in Zettschr. 7 Assyr.81r0, and 
inser. from Paphos in Journ. of Hellenic Studies, 9 (1880) 230. 

3 Mithridates I. reigned 174-136 B.c. He calls himself on his 
coins King of Kings, the Great, Arsaces, Epiphanes, Euergetes, 
Philhellen. He was the most considerable of the Parthian 
monarchs. . 

4 From this circumstance he was called mockingly Seripides 
(Eus. Chron. 1256). 
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by Phraates II. as Arsaces Philopator Epiphanes Philhellen 
(reigned 136-127 B.c.). It seemed hetter ta this monarch to 
retain Demetrius in order to be able to use him in case of 
threatening circumstances, Se 

Whilst Demetrius was a captive in the hands of the 
Parthians (see above, § 14) his younger brother Antio- 
15. Antioch chus Sidetes, who owed his surname to 

VIL Side 8 the fact that he had been brought up at 
(138-129 aye \ Side in Pamphylia (see Sipe), asserted 
“ his claims to the kingdom of Syria 
{1 Mace. 1517}. He was now sixteen years old. His 
attempt succeeded, perhaps chiefly because he was joined 
by queen Cleopatra Thea, who, enraged at the union of 
Demetrius with the daughter of the Parthian king, 
went over to the side of Antiochus, and surrendered to 
him the strong tower of Seleucia, near Antioch, which 
during all these years she had held for Demetrius. 
Tryphon was defeated and driven into the Phoanician town of 
Dora, where he was besieged. Thence he escaped to Apamea, 
but was again besieged, and compelled to end his life by his own 
hand (x Mace, 15 10 37 ; Strabo, 668; Jos. Axé. xiii. 72; Appian, 
Sy, 68).2 

Antiochus married Thea ('the objectionable but 
evidently inevitable adjunct of the Syrian throne,’ 
Holm, Gré. Hist.4419), and acted very vigorously to 
unite again the severed fragments of the Syrian kingdom 
(Justin, 36z). First and foremost came the necessity 
of dealing with Palestine, which in the turmoil of the 
past few years had absorbed large tracts of Syrian 
territory, and attained an almost completely inde- 
pendent position, even entering into diplomatic relations 
with distant and, in part, hostile powers (1 Mace. 1059 f 
12:f, 1416f 24). In 3135 B.C. Antiochus invaded 
Judzea in person. Already, three years previously, the 
Syrian king had come into collision with the Jews, 
who, under Judas and John Hyrcanus, inflicted a defeat 
upon his general CENDEBAUS. After the assassination 
of Simon and two of his sons by his son-in-law 
Ptolemy, the son of Abubus (1 Mace. 1611 f.), John 
Hyrcanus had become high priest and prince of Judzea. 
Upon the invasion by Antiochus he was shut up in the 
citadel of Jerusalem for at least a year, and then forced 
to capitulate. The walls were destroyed, hostages 
demanded, with five hundred talents indemnity, and 
tribute for the cities which had been occupied by the 
Maccabees (Diod. 341, Justin, 361, Jos. Azz. xiii. 82).3 
Syrian suzerainty over Judzea was fully asserted. 

Next occurred the final attempt of the Seleucidze to 
overthrow the formidable Parthian power which had 
wrested from them so much of their eastern possessions, 

In 130 B.c, Antiochus undertook an expedition against the 
Parthians. His brother Demetrius was still in their hands, 
having twice been recaptured when he attempted escape. Three 
victories yave the Syrian king the possession of Babylonia, and 
brought to his standard all the peoples who had been reduced 
under the Parthian yoke.? Phraates opened negotiations with 
Antiochus to amuse him, while he prepared once more to try 
his fortune in the field (Diod. 3515); more effective still was the 
stroke by which Demetrius was at last released from captivity 
in order to cause the withdrawal of the Syrian forces. In the 
next collision with the Parthian troops Antiochus fell, bravely 
fighting (Appian, Syr. 68; Justin, 3810). His entire army was 
cut to pieces. 

The Parthian king, having thus won the victory by 
arms, keenly regretted having set Demetrius at liberty 

. _ (see § 14}, and tried to recapture him, 

16. Demetrius but failed. He tried next to undo his 

IL, Nicator xb ding i Syri d 
(second reign. work by sending into Syria a secon 

129-125 B 6). pretender, a son of Antiochus, the late 

“king, Seleucus by name, who had fallen 

into his hands. This also proved of no avail. Deme- 
trius, however, did not long enjoy his change of fortune. 

1 *In Sida urbe educatus, quapropter Sidetes utique voca- 
batur’ (Eus. Chrem.1255). On his coins Antiochus VII. calls 
himself Euergetes, which was, therefore, his true official title. 
Jos. dnt. xiii. 71 calls him Zwrmjp. See ANTIocHUS, 5. 

2 On his coins Tryphon calls himself BaciAets avroxpdrwp, 
which no other Syrian ruler does. 

8 This Antiochus was not hostile to the Jewish faith, and for 
his tolerance was called Eusebés (‘pious’), Jos. Ad. xiti, 8 2. 

4 For these victories Antiochus recerved the title Great 
{Dittenb. Syfoge,()) 244 and 245, BactAdws peyddov "Avridxny, 
cp Justin, 8810; ‘ Magnus habert ceepit’). 
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He was induced to enter into war with Egypt on behalf 
of Cleopatra II., sister-wife of Ptolemy Physcon,! and 
his own mother-in-law, who had taken refuge in Syria. 
The war with which he was thus threatened Physcon 
evaded by setting up Alexander Zabinas, a pretended 
son of Alexander I. Bala, to claim the Syrian throne.” 
Supported by a strong Egyptian army the pretender invaded 
Syria, where several cities fell away from Demetrius. The 
decisive battle was fought in i125 #.c. near Damascus, and 
Demetrius was defeated. He fled to Ptolemais to his wife 
Cleopatra, who refused to receive him, and, when he tried to 
enter Tyre, had him murdered (Justin, 391, Appian, Syz. 68, 
Jos, And. xiii. 9 3). 
Little is known of the rule of Alexander II.; but one 
authority at least passes a favourable verdict. He 
rT entered into friendly relations with 
at. ea d bs Hyreanus, influenced Jargely, no doubt, 
Seleucus Vv by the desire to find support against 
* Egypt, from which power he soon 
became estranged {Jos. Ané. xiii.93}). He was, in fact, 
not left to enjoy his usurped dignity long without 
rivals. Immediately upon the death of Demetrius II., 
Seleucus, the son of the murdered king, laid claim to 
the throne, only to be murdered after a few months by 
the infamous Cleopatra Thea, his mother, who was 
indignant that he should have taken such a step without 
her, and without sharing the power with herself. 
Cleopatra then put forward the second son of Deme- 
trius II, as heir to the throne; his claim was also 
: supported by Egypt. Alexander IT. 
ee was defeated and fled to Antioch, and 
(125-96 Ec.) then to Seleucia (Diod. Sic. 35 28, 
° me Justin, 892), Finally he was captured 
and brought to Antiochus, who had him put to death, 
Thus from z25 B,C. Antiochus reigned, in association 
with his mother, after the fashion common in Egypt. 
Their joint reign lasted four years.® 
The queen-mother was thrown more and more into the shade, 
especially after the marriage of her son with Cleopatra Try- 
phzna, given to him by her father Ptolemy Euergetes II. asa 
pledge of Egyptian support, and also after 123 B.c. by the 
victory gained over Alexander IJ. (cp Justin, 392: ‘Cleopatra 
cum huius [sc. Antiochi] quoque victoria inferiorem dignitatem 
suam factam doleret’), In 121 8.C. she tried to poison him, but 
was compelled instead to drink the draught herself (Appian, 


Syn. 69). 
For some years Antiochus Grypus reigned quietly, 
and then there arose a claimant to the throne in the 
. person of his half-brother and cousin 
ba paar Antiochus {IX.), son of Antiochus VII. 
1 VY Sidetes and Cleopatra Thea (see above, 
(116-95 B.c.). § 15). Antiochus owed his surname to 
his having been brought up at Cyzicus (his title on his 
coins is Philopator}, whither his mother had sent him in 
129 B.C. upon the return of Demetrius II., her second 
husband, from his Parthian captivity (Jos, af. xiii. 101), 
The poisoned cup with which his mother had made 
him familiar was employed in vain by Grypus to remove 
this rival. The attempt only precipitated the inevitable 
struggle (116 B.c.), In the first important battle of 
the war Grypus was victorious, and took Antioch, 
where he found his own sister-in-law Cleopatra IV., sister 
and divorced wife of Ptolemy Soter If. (Lathyrus); 
having been expelled from Egypt by her mother {2.e., 
Cleopatra III., Physcon’s niece and former wife, who 
herself married Ptolemy Soter} Cleopatra had married 
Antiochus Cyzicenus. By command of her sister, Try- 


1 Ptolemy Euergetes II., or Physcon, reigned 146-117 3.¢. 

2 Or, according to another and more probable version (Justin, 
89x), he claimed to be an adoptive son of the dead Antiochus 
VII. Sidetes. He was really an Egyptian, son of a merchant 
called Protarchus, though Jos. Af. xij. 83 calls him a genuine 
Seleucid. He also gives the title as Zebinas. It is translated 
‘slave’ (ayopaorés) in Eus. Chron. 1257. 

3 Diod. Sic. 3522 (3445), fv yap mpdos cal ovyyraporcnds, 
ére Sé ev Taig omediacs Kai ev rats evrevicat mpoonvys. ae 
xdpey Siadepdytws dxd Tov TOAAGY yaTaTO. 7 

His titles are Epiphanes Philometor (!) Callinicus. The 
name Grypus='‘ hook-nose '"—a feature conspicuous on his coins, 
Grypus is, of course, not an official, but a vulgar title. 

Coins bear her portrait, with cornucopiz. Her titles are 
Thea and Eueteria (‘abundance’). 
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phzena, the wife of Grypus, the unfortunate Cleopatra 
was put to death (justin, 393). Soon the scale was 
turned, and Grypus was defeated, and compelled to 
retire to Aspendus {Eus. Crron.1257); Tryphzena was 
put to death in her turn by the victor. In rir B.C. 
Grypus returned and won back northern Syria. The 
result of the struggle was that the Syrian empire, now 
sadly shrunken in size, was partitioned between the con- 
testants, Grypus retaining northern Syria with Cilicia, 
and Cyzicenus taking Phcenicia and Ccelesyria with its 
capital Damascus, Apparently a state of peace did not 
long continue; but the details of the never-ceasing 
warfare are hard to trace. 


It is clear that the brothers’ war in Syria was intimately con- 


nected with a similar strife in Egypt, where also Ptolemy 
Alexander and Prolemy Soter II. were at enmity, due to the 
intrigues of their mother the reigning queen Cleopatra ITI. (cp 
Journ. of Hell, Stud.9230; Justin, 3943 Jos. Ané. xiii. 102; 
and see Mahaffy, E»pire of the Ptolemtes, 409/.). Grypus 
held with the party of Alexander, and by way of attaching him 
more closely thereto Cleopatra sent him as his wife her youngest 
daughter, Selene, beforetime the wife of the exiled Ptolemy 
Soter II. 

The confusion in Syria was an opportunity for sur- 
rounding powers. In 103 B.c. even Rome, by the 
victory of the Praetor M. Antonius over the pirates, 
gained a footing in Cilicia (cp Justin, 395). By the 
union of Laodice (Thea Philadelphus), daughter of 
Grypus, with Mithridates I. Callinicus, the dynasty of 
Commagene was founded, and the way prepared for the 
severance of that kingdom from Syria (cp Mommsen in 
Athen. Mitt. 127f), The Jews also, under John 
Hyrcanus, who had practically thrown off their allegi- 
ance since the death of Antiochus VII. (129 B,C.), 
made great strides forward, investing and destroying 
Samaria (about 108 B.c.) in spite of all that Antiochus 
Cyzicenus, even with the help of 6000 troops sent by 
Ptolemy Soter II., could do to save it (Jos. Avd. 
xiii, 1027}. Such successes as the Syrian king won 
were entirely neutralised and torn from his grasp by the 
senatus consultum secured by Hyrcanus bidding ‘ Anti- 
ochus the son of Antiochus’ (Jos. Amt. xiv.1022; cp 
id. xiii, 92) restore all his Palestinian conquests, 

In 96 B.c. Antiochus Grypus died, or was murdered by Her- 
acleon (Jos. Axé. xiii. 134; cp Eus, Chron. 1259). He was 


forty-five years old at the time of his death, and left behind him 
five sons. 


Seleucus VI., Epiphanes, the eldest son of Antiochus 
Grypus, on his father’s death laid claim to the un- 
divided empire, and proceeded to 
assert his claims by arms. Antiochus 
Cyzicenus marched into northern Syria 
against him, but being defeated killed 
himself in the battle (Appian, Syr. 69 ; 


20. Seleucus 
VI. Epiphanes 
Nicator 
(96-95 B.C.). 


Jos. Ant. xiii. 134 seems not quite accurate). 
of the character of Antiochus Cyzicenus is given in Diod. 
3534. We are told that he had to wife Selene, the 
Egyptian princess, who had been married to his rival 
Grypus ; but whether her marriage to Cyzicenus occurred 
before or after the death of Grypus is unknown. Fora 
few months Seleucus VI. was master of the whole extent 
of the Syrian empire, as it then existed, but soon he was 
expelled by a rival, Antiochus X. Eusebes, Philopator, 
the son of Antiochus Cyzicenus. He was compelled to 
retire into Cilicia, where he took refuge in the town of 
Mopsuestia {mod. Afzssis). 

By his violent and tyrannical behaviour, and his extortions, 
Seleucus raised the inhabitants against him; they fired the 
gymnasium in which he had taken shelter, and he either perished 
in the flames, or slew himself to avoid a worse fate (Jos, Ant, 
xiii. 134; Appian, Syr. 69). This was probably in 94 B.c. 
Mopsuestia was thereafter razed to the ground by Philippus and 
Antiochus XI., brothers of Seleucus. 

‘Syria now presented the spectacle of, firstly, a 
contest between two branches of the Seleucids, the 

: descendants of the brothers Demetrius 
a ren IJ. and Antiochus VII., but both 
» (96-83 B.C), having the same ancestress [Cleo- 


patra Thea], and, secondly, of squabbles between the 


members of the first branch, the five sons of Grypus' 
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(Holm, Grk. Hest. 4542). The confusion prevailing is 
well illustrated by the fact that Antiochus X. married 
Selene who had first been the wife of Grypus and had 
then married Antiochus Cyzicenus, his own father. 

First, Antiochus X. had to meet the opposition of 
Antiochus XI. and Philippus J., the third and the 
second sons of Grypus. After a battle on the Orontes, in 
which Antiochus X. was victorious, Antiochus XI. lost 
his life in the river in his flight (Jos. Z¢.; Eus. Chron. 
126:). Philippus then assumed the royal title, and 
held part of Syria (from 94 8B.c.). In the meantime, 
Ptolemy Lathyrus! had sent: for Demetrius, fourth son 
of Grypus, from Cnidus, and had established him as 
king in Damascus.” After hard fighting Antiochus X. 
was expelled from Syria {or, according to Josephus, 
lost his life in battle with the Parthians). 

According to Appian (Mitr. 105) this Antiochus was alive 
and ruling in 83 u.c. when Tigranes (see below, § 22, end) made 
himself master of Syria. If this is true, his death in war with 
the Parthians fell later (it had already occurred in 75 B.C.). 


fppien (Sy¥7. 69) also tells us that he married Selene, his father’s 
widow. His son was Antiochus XIII. (8 23; cp Kuhn, Beitr. 


3. Gesch, der Seleukiden, 33f.). 


In what way Philippus and Demetrius divided the 
kingdom is not known; but Demetrius probably ruled 
ive Coelesyria and Antioch. Soon hos- 
ee tilities broke out between them. Deme- 

7 trius III trius was also engaged with the Jews, 

* who in 88 &.C. called him in to aid 
them against their tyrant prince Alexander Jannzeus. 
Demetrius defeated Jannzeus (Jos. 4nd. xiii, 1417); 
but in the moment of victory Jewish national feeling 
awoke, and 6000 Jews went over to Alexander from the 
army of Demetrius. The Syrian king must have shown 
signs of desiring to reduce Judzea once more to a de- 
pendency of Syria. Demetrius then turned his arms 
against his brother Philippus, whom he besieged in 
Beroea. Straton, the ruler of Bercea, who supported 
Philippus, appealed for assistance to the Arab sheik 
Azizus and the Parthian Mithridates. By them Deme- 
trius was himself beleaguered in his camp, and com- 
pelled to capitulate. He died in honourable confine- 
ment at the court of the Parthian king Mithridates II. 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 143). 

After the capture of Demetrius by the Parthians, 
Philippus made himself master of Antioch, and for a 
short time was sole ruler of what was left of the Syrian 
empire (88 B.c.). The intestine strife was soon re- 
newed, for Antiochus XII. Dionysos,‘ the youngest of 
the sons of Grypus, claimed the throne, and established 
himself in Damascus (87/6 B.c.),  Philippus, indeed, 
shortly afterwards took the town by the treachery of the 
governor Milesius, while Antiochus was engaged with 
the Nabateeans; but he was compelled to evacuate it 
again. When Antiochus resumed operations against 
the Arabians, the Jewish despot, Alexander Jannzeus, 
attempted to bar the road through Judzea by construct- 
ing a great wall and trench from Joppa to Capharsaba, 
but in vain (Jos. 422. xili.15r). Ten thousand Arab 
riders surprised the forces of the Syrian king, who, true 
to the traditions of his house, fell fighting bravely 
{probably about 84 B.C. ). 

The end of Philippus is doubtful. In 83 5.c. the Armenian 
king Tigranes was invited to put an end to the long strife by 
making himself master of the Syrian kingdom. Neither 
Philippus nor Antiochus X. (if they were still alive ; see above, 
§ 21) could offer any real opposition, and Tigranes made him- 
self master of the entire Syrian kingdom from the sea to the 
Euphrates, including also Cilicia (Justin, 401, Appian, Sy7. 
48). He so ruled for fourteen years, Syria being governed by a 


viceroy. In 69 B.c, the connection of Tigranes with his father- 
in-law Mithridates of Pontus led to his own defeat by Lucullus. 





1 Ptolemy Lathyrus= Ptolemy Soter II. (see PTotemy). 

2 Demetrius III., Eucerns (95-88 3.c.). Etsxatpos, so Jos. 
Ant, xiii, 134, where, however, Niese reads iareters: ‘he 
coins of Antiochus X. bear the triple title Theos Philopator 
Soter, or else Philometor Euergetes Callinicus. 

3 A town E. of Antioch. 

4 Dionysos’ coins bear also the titles Epiphanes Philopator 
Callinicus, the title Dionysos being also sometimes omitted. 
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After the defeat of Tigranes, Syria did not all at once 
23. Antiochus °°™* into the possession of the 


Lge Romans. The roya] house of Syria 

xX t 
Th. Aniaicna” 25 not yet extinct, for Antiochus X, 
(69-65 B.C.). Eusebes and Cleopatra Selene had 


left a son Antiochus. eM 

The youth of Asiaticus had heen passed in Asia Minor (Justin, 
402, ‘in angulo Ciliciee'), from which circumstance he received 
his surname (Appian, Sy. 70). This Antiochus, along with a 
brother, appeared in Rome to urge their claim to the kingdom of 
Egypt, then under the sway of the illegitimate Ptolemy Auletes. 
This claim was disregarded, and the disappointed princes re- 
turned home by way of Sicily, where Antiochus was robbed 
by Verres of a rich present intended for the Senate (Cic, Verr. 
ji.427). This was about 728.c. Three years later Tigranes 
had lost his Syrian possessions, and Antiochus was received 
with open arms as the heir to his kingdom (Appian, Sys. 49). 
Lucullus recognised his claim. 

In 65 B.C. disturbances broke out in Antioch (Diod, 
Jrg. 34), and Philippus son of Philippus I. was 
encouraged to lay claim to the crown, ‘Thus the old 
strife between the two rival lines was renewed in the 
third generation. ‘The Arabian chief Azizus (ep § 22) 
supported Philippus, whilst Sampsiceramus, prince of 
Emesa (Strabo, 753), supported Antiochus. Into the 
details of the strife we need not enter. Pompeius, who 
had taken the place of Lucullus in 66 B.c., took in hand 
the reduction of this chaos to order. Antiochus, on 
requesting to be acknowledged as the rightful heir to 
the throne, ‘ received the answer that Pompeius would 
not give back the sovereignty to a king who knew 
neither how to maintain nor how to govern his kingdom, 
even at the request of his subjects, much less against 
their distinctly expressed wishes. With this letter of 
the Roman proconsul the house of Seleucus was 
ejected from the throne which it had occupied for two 
hundred and fifty years. Antiochus soon after lost his 
life through the artifice of the emir Sampsiceramus, as 
whose client he played the ruler in Antioch’ (Mommsen, 
Hist. of Rome, 4135). Syria now became a Roman 
province (63 B.C. ). 

Besides the special articles devoted to Antiochus, Demetrius, 
etc., and collateral articles, in the present work, Schiirer’s 

. Jewish People in the time of Jesus Christ, 
24. Literature. ET, should be consulted for a sketch of 
Syrian history, and for the authorities there 
cited. The literature of the subject is extensive. Most impor- 
tant are P. Gardner, Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British 
Museum: The Seleucid kings of Syria; and Babelon, Rots de 
Syrig. Extremely valuable are the articles under the various 
headings Antiochus, Demetrius, etc., in Pauly's Real Eacyclo- 
padie, now available in part in the revised edition by Wissowa 5 
in it will be found the fullest collection of recent authorities, to 
which general reference must here suffice. Ww. J. W. 


SEM (cum (Ti. WH]), Lk. 336, RV SHEM. 


SEMACHIAH (1i5!DD, § 29), one of the sons of 
Shemaiah b. Obed-edom (1 Ch. 267, caByeia [BI], 
camayia [L]. -tac [A]). Cp IsmacuiAn, where a 
religious meaning is suggested, This meaning, how- 
ever, seems to be due to aredactor. The neighbouring 
hames are surely clan-names of the Negeb (cp ORBED- 
EpoM). Cp SIBBECAI. T. KG 


SEMEI (cemeleli) 1. x Esd. 933=Ezral033, 
Swim Et (15). 

2, Esth. 112, RV Semeras; elsewhere SHimet (10). 

3. Lk. 326 (cexeeey [Ti. WH), RV Semern, a name in the 
genealogy of Jesus, see CENEALOGIES, § 3. 


SEMEIS (cemeic [A]), x Esd. 923 RV, AV Semis 
= Ezra 1023, SHIMEI, 14. 

SEMELLIUS {cemeAAtoc [A]), 1 Esd. 216 = Ezra 
48 SHIMSHAI. 

SENAAH (NID), Ezra235; HassENAAH. 

SENEH (7710), in Neh.33, 1 S.144. 
MICHMASH, § 2. 


See BozeEz, 


1 As no coins of Asiaticus are extant, we do not know his 
official title. The name Asiaticus, of course, belongs to the 
some class as Grypus, Hierax, etc., which are vulgar in origin, 
not official. Possibly the official title of this last of the Seleucide 
was Eusebes, which would account for his being confused with 
his father by our authorities. 
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SENIR (Dae? ; caNlelip; Sanir; Dt.39 1 Ch. 523 
Cant. 48 [canteip, &] Ezek.275 [ceneip, 8B]), or 
sometimes, incorrectly, in AV, SHENIR (Dt., Cant.). 
Senir (the Amorite name of Mt. Hermon, Dt. /c.) is 


| described in an inscription of Shalmaneser as ‘Saniru, 


the mountain summit at the entrance to Lebanon’ (Del. 
Par. 104); Ezekiel says that the Tyrians (but cp Tyre, 
§ x) sent thither for planks of fir-trees. In 1 Ch. 523 
Senir is coupled with Mount Hermon. It might be a 
designation of that part of the Hermon-range which is 
between Ba‘albek and Homs, and was known by the 
same name to the Arabic geographers (¢.g., Abulfeda). 

Cp KAT iso; Halévy, RE/J 20 [180] 246; Wetzstein, 
ZATW 3278, See HERMON, Sizion, and, on the question 
whether there is once or twice a confusion between a mountain- 


range in the far N. and one in the far S,, bearing a similar 
name, see Crit. Bré. 


SENNACHERIB? (3°WIB or [2 K.1920] 20ND; 
CenNoxHele li [BRAQT] ne Sane 27 21], -ye1p- 
«], CENAXHP. [2 K.1813 A, 2 Mace. 
Path 819 V*], -yeip. [2 Macc. 819 1522, V4; 
* 3 Mace. 65, V], CENHPHB[Is. 361, Aq.]; 
Ass. Sin-agé-erba, ‘Sin has increased the brothers '}, 
son and successor of Sargon, came to the throne on 
the 12th of Abu, 705 B.c. Sennacherib’s own dated 
inscriptions, the Taylor Cylinder being the latest, 
give the events of the first fifteen years of his reign, 
in a chronological order, but arranged according to 
campaigns, not, like Sargon’s Annals, according to 
years. The Canon Lists, of the second class, which 
fix some definite event for each eponymy, are defective 
after his first year. The Babylonian Chronicle, which 
was exceptionally full for this reign, deals chiefly with 
what concerned Babylon, The Kings List, a Baby- 
lonian document, records the succession of kings who 
ruled in Babylon during this reign, Some statements 
preserved in classical authors are to be regarded with 
suspicion until they are brought to the test of further 
inscriptions, still umpublished, of this king's. The 
many contracts of this reign and a large number of 
letters, now being published, give many incidental refer- 
ences. Hence the last word on the history of Sen- 
nacherib from the Assyrian side cannot yet be said. 
All that can now be done is to summarise the present 
state of knowledge. 

Sennacherib does not seem to have been in a position 
to proceed to Babylon directly after his accession to the 
throne of Assyria and there ‘take the 
pens eo hands of Bél,’ or become legitimate 

king’ * king of Babylon. Polyhistor relates 
indeed that Sennacherib's brother reigned there at first, 
and, on his death, a man named Hagises reigned for 
one month, till he was killed by Merodach-baladan, who 
reigned for six months, The Babylonian Kings List 
assigns one month to Marduk-zakir-Sum, who may be 
Hagises, and then gives nine months to Merodach- 
baladan. Whatever means Sennacherib took to govern 
Babylon in his first two years—whether he ruled by a 
faénu or governor, or whether he really sent a brother 
to act as sub-king—his rule was thrown off by an up- 
start, ‘son of a slave.’ Merodach-baladan, who had 
been expelled by Sargon in 721 B.c., although a 
Chaldean, was evidently more welcome than Senna- 
cherib, whom the Babylonian Kings List calls a member 
of the dynasty of Habigal. According to Jensen, this 
means simply ‘Great Rascal.’ 

Sennacherib’s own inscriptions ascribe to the com- 
mencement of his reign the active hostility of Merodach- 
baladan, king of Kardunia§&, the old name for Babylonia, 
whom Sennacherib defeated in his first expedition. 
Merodach-baladan was supported by an army from 
Elam. These allies were defeated at Kisu (now Hymer)}, 
about 10 m. E. from Babylon. Merodach-baladan fled 
alone to Guzumani. Sennacherib immediately entered 
Babylon and took possession of Merodach-baladan's 


1 For a portrait of Sennacherib see col. 729. 
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palace, acquiring great spoil. He then sent after Mero- 
dach-baladan an army which searched the swamps where 
he had taken refuge; but the wily Chaldaan escaped. 
Sennacherib then proceeded to conquer the country, city 
by city. He seems to have had to fight with a number 
of tribes, Urbi, Aramu, and Chaldzans, who had 
occupied Erech, Nippur, Kisu, HarSagkalamaand Cutha, 
and boasts of having captured 89 strong cities as well 
as 820 smaller cities in Chaldza. On his return to 
Babylon he had to pacify the country, and rescue it from 
the hordes of Arameean and Chaldean peoples, who 
would not acknowledge him as king. 

Sennacherib enumerates the Tu’muna, Ribihu, lIadaku, 
Ubudu, Kipré, Malibu, Gurumu, Ubulu, Damunu, Gambulu, 
Sodan, Ru’a, Pukudu, Hamranu, Hagaranu, Nabatu, Li'tau, 

tamu. The number of his captives he puts at 208,000, The 
nature of these tribes is indicated by the spoil taken from them : 
7200 horses, 1,073 asses, 5230 camels, 80,100 oxen, 800,500 
sheep. The country was clearly over-run by nomads. 

It is evident that Assyria had completely lost control 
of the country. Sennacherib had to reconquer it. The 
Babylonian Chronicle and a fragment of the Canon List 
place a conquest of Larak and Sarabénu in 704 B.C. 
This doubtless marked the commencement of the recon- 
quest, But the campaign clearly lasted beyond 702 
B.C., when Sennacherib set Bél-ibni on the throne of 
Babylon, This prince had been brought up at the 
Assyrian court, but was of the old Babylonian seed 
royal, for all the sources acknowledge him as legitimate 
monarch, and the Babylonian Kings’ List ascribes him 
to ‘the dynasty of Babylon,’ and gives him a reign of 
three years. He was, of course, a vassal king. 

Sennacherib assigns to this period the submission of 
Nabf-bél-Sumate, 4éu of Hararati, and the destruction 
of Hirimmu. Some of Sennacherib’s inscriptions follow 
the plan of presenting together the events connected 
with one district. Thus we learn that after Bél-ibni 
had proved faithless or inefficient, Sennacherib once 
more marched to Babylon and deposed him, setting 
ASur-nadin-Sum, his own son, on the throne. The Baby- 
lonian Chronicle places the pillage of Hararate and 
Hirimmu in 7o2 B.c., and associates the accession of 
ASur-nadin-Sum with Sennacherib’s pillage of Akkad, 
or Northern Babylonia. Bél-ibnt was called away to 
Assyria, It was probably during Sennacherib’s absence 
in the West that Bél-ibni became disgraced. ASur- 
nadin-5um was acknowledged king in Babylon according 
to all sources; but the Kings’ List assigns him to the 
dynasty of Habigal. He reigned six years, 699-693 B.C. 

Sennacherib owed Elam a grudge for supporting 
Merodach-baladan against him. In his second cam- 
paign, as he calls it, before September 702 B.C., when 
the Bellino Cylinder is dated, he marched an army 
towards Elam. 
the ruling dynasty of Babylonia, about 1725-1155 B.C., 
and a neighbouring tribe, the Iasubigalli, on the borders 
of Babylonia and Elam, who had never been subjected 
to Assyrian rule, were now ravaged. The neighbouring 
kingdom of Ellipi, once subject to Sargon, was also 


pillaged. As in Sargon's case, some distant tribes of ; 


the Medes sent presents. Sennacherib boasts that his 
predecessors had not even heard the names of these 
peoples. But although Elam was threatened, it does 
not seem that Sennacherib made any direct attack this 
time, His hands were soon full in another quarter. 
How long the West had been in rebellion does not 
appear; but Sennacherib calls the campaign in which 
he proceeded to bring the West to submission his third, 
This is ascribed by general consent to 7or B.C. Bél- 
ibni was settled in Babylon, and Sennacherib was free 
to attend to the West at that time; but we have no 
explicit statement of date from cuneiform sources. The 
first move was against Tyre. Eululaeus, whom Senna- 
cherib calls Luli king of Sidon, according to Menander, 
as quoted by Josephus, had gone to Citium in Cyprus 
to establish his authority, He was thus committing a 
technical act of war against Sennacherib. The latter 
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does not state the grounds of his quarrel, But doubt- 
less all the West had become very backward in payment 
of tribute. Sennacherib says that Luli fled from Tyre 
to Cyprus and that all his country fell into Assyrian 
hands. Great Sidon and Little Sidon, Beth-zait, Sarepta, 
Mahalliba, USQ, Achzib, and Accho are named as 
fortresses captured from Luli. Sennacherib set up 
Ethobal as vassal king over a new kingdom of Sidon. 
Tyre he could not reduce. 

The vassal kings and semi-independent rulers of Syria 
and Palestine now hastened to secure exemption from 
pillage by tribute and submission. Menahem of Samsi- 
murtna, Abdi-li’ti of Arvad, Urumilki of Gebal, Mitinti 
of Ashdod, Pudu-ilu of Ammon, Kamu&-nadab of 
Moab, Airammu of Edom, all called kings of the Martu- 
land, submitted. Sidka of Ashkelon stood out, was 
captured and with all his belongings carried to Assyria. 
He had apparently come to the throne by a revolution 
which had expelled Sarru-ladari, son of Rukipti, whom 
Tiglath-pileser III. had set over Ashkelon, about 734 
B.C. Hence he probably expected no mercy if he sub- 
mitted. Sarru-ldd4ri was reinstated. Sennacherib then 
reduced Beth-dagan, Joppa, Benebarka, and Azor which 
had been under Sidka's rule. 

The nobles and people of Ekron had rebelled against 
their king Padi, a faithful vassal of Assyria, put him in 
chains, and sent him to Hezekiah, king of Judah, to 
keep in prison. When Sennacherib advanced against 
Ekron, he was faced by a great army of the kings of 
Musur, with troops, archers, chariots, and horsemen 
from Meluhha. This army he defeated at Eltekeh, 
capturing the sons of the kings of Musur and the generals 
sent from Meluhha. He then stormed Eltekeh and 
Timnath, Ekron soon submitted. After wiping out 
the conspirators and enslaving their supporters Senna- 
cherib reinstated Padi, whom he says he ‘ brought forth 
out of Jerusalem.’ 

Sennacherib then proceeded to ravage Judah, captur- 
ing forty-six great fortresses and smaller cities ‘ without 
number,’ ‘ counting as spoil’ 200,150 people. He does 
not claim to have captured Jerusalem. He says of 
Hezekiah, ‘him, like a caged bird, within Jerusalem, 
his capital, I shut in, forts against him I raised, and I 
repulsed whoever came out of his city gate and tore it 
up’; but there is no mention of capture. ‘The captured 
cities were annexed to the dominions of Metinti of 
Ashdod, Padi of Ekron, and Silli-bél of Gaza. What 
caused Sennacherib to leave Judah we are not told; but 
it is nearly certain that troubles in Babylon were again 
pressing. ‘The army left behind under the Tartan and 
Rabshakeh would be well able to carry on a siege ; but 
Hezekiah would not push matters to the point of stand- 
ing a long siege. He did submit, as is evident from 
the tribute which, Sennacherib says, was sent after him 
to Nineveh. It amounted to 30 talents of gold, 800 
talents of silver, and an enormous amount of precious 
stones and palace furniture, besides Hezekiah’s daughters, 
his eunuchs, musicians, ete. Sennacherib’s account of 
the submission seems to imply that it was the Urbi, 
Arabs whom Hezekiah had received into the city to 
strengthen it, who really gave in, and so forced the 
king to submit. They may have been a garrison from 
Meluhha. These events are recorded on Cylinder B, 
which is dated in the Eponymy of Mitunu, 700 B.C. 
That the account is complete no one can pretend. It 
makes no mention of Lachish, although the celebrated 
scene of Sennacherib receiving the submission of that 
city shows the great importance attached by him to its 
capture. Whether Lachish was one of the forty-six 
great fortresses, or not, it seems probable, as it was 
only 10 m. or so from Eltekeh, that it was captured in 
this expedition. 

What was the exact nature of Bél-ibn!’s fault we do 
not know ; but Merodach-baladan's activity in the Sea- 
land and the unrest of Marduk-uSézib in Chaldea 
caused Sennacherib to attack the southern portion of 
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Babylonia. His principal enemies fled. Merodach- 
baladan, with his gods, escaped by ship to Nagitu on 
the Elamite coast of the Persian Gulf; but his brothers 
and the rest of his people, whom he had left in Bit 
Yakin, were taken captives. Sennacherib added 15,000 
bowmen and 15,000 pikemen from these countries to 
his army. This was in 700 B.C. Sennacherib calls it 
his ‘fourth campaign.’ 

Sennacherib now seems to have considered his empire 
thoroughly subdued, for he embarked on a fancy ex- 

3. Oth pedition, what he himself calls his fifth 

ener: campaign. It can have brought little 
campaigns. profit, but he dwelis upon it with evident 
pride and delight, Some of the mountain districts of 
Cilicia, peopled by the Tamurru, Sarmu, Ezama, Kip$u, 
Halbuda, Kia, Kana, dwelling in cities perched like 
birds’ nests on Mount Nipur, ‘ were not submissive to 
my yoke.’ So, pitching his camp at the foot of Mount 
Nipur, with his bodyguards and picked warriors he scaled 
the mountain peaks, leading the attack in person, ‘like a 
mighty bull.’ - He goes on to describe the hardships of 
this raid in a way that shows his own love of fight- 
ing. Then he turned to Mania, king of Ukki, at 
the Mount Anara and Uppa; then against parts of 
Cilicia, Tulgarimmu, and the borders of Tabal. Every- 
where he succeeded, pillaged, burnt, and destroyed. 
This seems to have been in 699 B.c, Although there 
seems to have been small value in this move, Berossus 
seems to have known of Sennacherib’s war in Cilicia 
ard ascribes to him the foundation of Tarsus. 

In his sixth campaign Sennacherib struck out a com- 
pletely new plan. Merodach-baladan's elusive tactics 
had repeatedly foiled his enemy, He had taken to the 
ships, for which the Chaldzeans were famous, and escaped 
to Nagitu, whither Sennacherib could not follow. Now 
Sennacherib determined to strike him even there. So 
he set his captives from the Phoenician coasts, skilled 
shipbuilders, to build ships at Nineveh. These he took 
down the Tigris to Opis, dragged them overland to the 
Arahtu canal, and floated them on the Euphrates at 
Bit Dakk@ri. He then embarked his bodyguards and 
picked warriors, stocked the ships with provisions for 
the men and fodder for the horses, and sent them down 
the river, while he marched beside them on land, as 
far as Bab Salimiti. The fleet stretched on the shore 
of the river to the shore of the Gulf, ‘two daspu.' At 
the mouth of the river Sennacherib seems to have stayed 
behind. He sent on his fieet, however, and after five days 
and nights they reached a point where he caused sacri- 
fices to be offered to Ea, god of the ocean, and threw a 
gold ship, a gold fish, and an @/luttu of gold into the 
sea. The landing at Nagitu was opposed and the shore 
was difficult; but at the mouth of the Ulai, where the 
shore was practicable, a landing was effected and 
Sennacherib’s army swarmed out of the ships ‘like 
locusts.’ The Chaldeans were utterly routed, Nagitu, 
Nagitu Dihibina, Hilmu, Pillatu, Hupapanu, Elamite 
cities, were captured. The gods of Bit Yakin that had 
been carried there, the people, with a number of Elam- 
ites, and immense booty, were brought back to Senna- 
cherib at Bab Salimiti. Sennacherib added to his army 
39,500 bowmen, 30,500 pikemen. The rest of the spoil 
he distributed among his warriors. 

In this campaign Sennacherib had violated the terri- 
tory of Elam. JStar-hundu of Elam had never crossed 
swords with Sennacherib since the defeat of his army 
sent to support Merodach-baladan. Probably he was 
regarded by the more warlike spirits in Elam as pusillani- 
mous. At any rate in 699 B.c. his brother Hallugu 
imprisoned him and took the rule in Elam. How long 
Sennacherib was occupied over his preparations for the 
extirpation of Merodach-baladan is not clear; but it 
was in 693 B.C. that he pillaged Nagitu, Hilmu, Pillatu, 
and Hupapanu. This invasion was at once revenged 
by Hallusu. While Sennacherib was triumphing in the 
S., the king of Elam made a raid into Babylonia, cap- 
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tured Sippara, slew its people, defeated ASur-nadin-3um 
and carried him captive to Elam, whence he seems 
never to have returned. The king of Elam then set 
Nérgal-usézib on the throne of Babylon. Nérgal-uSézib 
at once set to work, evidently assisted by Elamite troops, 
to occupy the country in Sennacherib’s rear. In Tam- 
muz he occupied Nippur. He attacked Erech and 
His Elamite allies carried 
off the gods and people. This was on the first of 
TeSritu; but on the seventh he met the victorious army 
of Sennacherib returning from the S. and was defeated, 
captured, and carried off to Assyria, after a reign of a 
year and six months. This was in 693 B.c. At the 
end of this year HalluSu of Elam was killed in a revolu- 
tion and was succeeded by Kudur-nahundi, Senna- 
cherib is silent as to the troubles in Babylonia and the 
fate of ASur-nddin-Sum. But he appends to the account 
of the sixth expedition the statement that on his return 
he defeated and captured Suzub, son of Gabul, who had 
seated himself on the throne of Babylon. He ascribes 
this revolution to the Babylonians, who had fied with 
Merodach-baladan to Elam, and had returned thence 
to Babylon. Sennacherib then sent an army against 
the Elamite auxiliaries while he apparently pursued his 
way to Assyria. His army defeated that of Elam and 
slew the king of Elam’s son. 

It was clear that Sennacherib could not pass over 
such conduct as Elam had shown. In his ‘seventh 
campaign,’ Sennacherib raided the land. He claims 
to have captured thirty-four fortified cities and an end- 
less number of smaller towns, ‘the smoke of their 
burning lay over the land like a cloud.’ But Kudur- 
nahhundi would not meet the invader, who seems only 
to have ravaged the lowlands. Sennacherib states that 
the king of Elam returned to Madaktu, a mountain 
fortress. Thither Sennacherib determined to follow and 
root him out. Kudur-nabhundi abandoned Madaktu 
and fled to Hidalu, a remote mountain fastness, Sen- 
nacherib attacked Madaktu; but in the hills winter 
came on 50 fast and the storms were so severe that he 
could not press the assault, and returned to Nineveh. 
Kudur-nahhundi did not survive more than three 
months, and was succeeded by a brother Umman- 
minanu, whom Sennacherib regarded as a man without 
sense or prudence, 

Sennacherib with his plunder-laden army had passed 
Babylon by on his return from the S., and though he 
had captured its king Nérgal-usézib at Nippur and 
driven the Elamites out of Babylonia, and subsequently 
raided Elam, he had not yet entered the capital, 
Doubtless his first efforts had been directed to an 


, attempt to.recover his son from Elam, and the place 


was hateful to him. Now, when he would enter 
Babylon, he found that the inhabitants had made 
themselves a new king, MuSézib-Marduk, another 
Chaldwan. He is credited with reigning fonr years— 
692-88 B.c. Sennacherib calls him a felon who had 
fled from the prefect of Lahiri and had collected a 
band of murderers and robbers, and taken refuge in 
the marshes. When surrounded by Sennacherib before, 
he managed to escape to Elam; but when he found 
there only danger and trouble, he had come back to 
Babylon and there found means to secure the throne. 
He broke open the treasure-house of Marduk’s temple 
and sent a bribe to Umman-minanu. The latter giving 
no heed to the fate which Sennacherib had brought 
upon Elam in his last campaign, received the bribe and 
assembled an immense army, drawn not only from Elam, 
but also from many lands which had once acknowledged 
Assyrian power. It is interesting to note Parsua, Anz4n 
{afterwards the land of Cyrus}, Ellipi, Labiru, Pukudu, 
Gambulu; also Samuna, son of Merodach-baladan. 
The forces reached Babylon and effected a junction with 
MuSézib-Marduk. It was the greatest coalition that 
had yet faced Sennacherib. In his eighth campaign he 
met them at Halulé on the Tigris, and the chronicler 
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waxes eloquent over the immense array that faced the 
Assyrian army. They were ‘like a great swarm’ of 
locusts. ‘The dust of their feet was like a heavy storm 
cloud which spreads over the wide heaven about to 
break in downpour.’ The account of the battle given 
by Sennacherib is a masterpiece of description, but too 
long to quote. He claims to have defeated his enemies 
with tremendous slaughter and terrible butchery. The 
Babylonian Chronicle, however, claims the victory for 
Elam. At any rate Sennacherib returned to Nineveh for 
atime, It is not clear in which year the battle occurred ; 
perhaps it was in 691 B.c. In 689 B.c. (Nisan the 1sth), 
Umman-minanu had a stroke of paralysis and lost his 
speech. Sennacherib seized the opportunity to attack 
Babylon, which was without Elamite assistance. On 
the first of Kislimu the city was taken, Musézib- 
Marduk was carried away captive to Assyria, Marduk 
himself was taken to ASur. Babylon was sacked, 
its walls razed to the ground, the greater portion 
of the houses burnt, its inhabitants driven out, or de- 
ported, and the waters of the Euphrates turned over 
the site. For eight years the Babylonian Chronicle and 
Ptolemy's Canon write the city down as ‘kingless.’ 

Some time after this Sennacherib made an expedition 
to Arabia. This we learn froma notice by Esarhaddon, 
Aduma was captured and the gods carried off to Assyria. 
Winckler sees in this an excuse for postulating a second 
expedition of Sennacherib to the W., at any rate to 
Arabia and Egypt. Several fragmentary inscriptions 
have been published which are consistent with the 
supposition that there is a cylinder at least partly pre- 
served, which narrated events occurring after 688 B.c. 
There is no means, however, of dating the events until 
the remaining historical inscriptions are published. The 
reference to Azekah, noted by Hommel, may belong to 
the reign of Sargon. No convincing evidence from 
cuneiform sources is available to support a second 
expedition of Sennacherib to the W. All sources are 
silent as to the last eight years of his reign. 

Sennacherib was the maker of NINEVEH (¢.v.). 
His inscriptions are very full on the subject of his 

4. Other Stet buildings there. Some think that it 

di tails. 2 with a view to make Nineveh supreme 

"that he humbled Babylon so completely ; 
but the trouble it had given him and the memory of 
his son amply account for his policy. 

Besides ASur-nadin-Sum, king of Babylon, 699-693 
B.c., doubtless Sennacherib’s eldest son, we know of a 
son Ardi-Beélit, crown prince in Nineveh, in 694 B.C.; 
ASur-Sum-usabsi, a son for whom Sennacherib built a 
palace at Scherif Khan; Nérgal-Sum-(usur?), named in 
693 B.C. ; Sar-etir-ASur, whom Winckler woujd make the 
Sharezer of 2K.1937; and EsaARHADDON (g.v.), who 
succeeded him. ‘The mother of Esarhaddon seems to 
haye borne the names Zakftu and Nakia. For an 
account of a jewel belonging to this queen, see Scheil, 
Rec. des Trav., and see the article EsARHADDON for 
her réle as regent in Assyria, Her sister was called 
Abirami. Sennacherib also left a daughter called 
Matté. 

Sennacherib was murdered by his son, according to 
the Babylonian Chronicle, and the Canon Lists, on the 
zoth of Tebétu, 682 B.c. On the biblical account of 
the murder, see ADRAMMELECH, SHAREZER, and 
NISROCH. CHW. J. 

With regard to the-history of the relations between 
Sennacherib and the kingdom of Judah, there is much 
difference of opinion. The chief pownts 
s in dispute are {z) whether the Hebrew 
with Judah. narratives, pa where they coincide 
with the cuneiform record, can be used at all for 
historical purposes, and {2} whether these narratives, if 
based upon facts, relate to one period, or to two, in 
the reign of Sennacherib, That the first of the three 
portions, into which Stade and his successors have 
analysed the Hebrew record, agrees in the main with 
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the cuneiform record, is obvious. That portion con- 
sists of barely four verses (2 K, 18136 [from mby]-16), 
and probably comes from the royal annals of Judah. 
It states (so too Is, 3614) that Sennacherib took 
‘all’ the fortified cities of Judah (Sennacherib himself 
says forty-six}, and exacted a heavy tribute from Heze- 
kiah as the price of forgiveness; two points of differ- 
ence in the respective accounts, (rt) as to the amount of 
the tribute,? and (2) as to the place to which the 
tribute was sent (Lachish? Nineveh ?), need not be 
dwelt upon, ‘The second and the third portion (z.e., 
1817-199@ and 36 f 1994-35}, however, contain several 
statements which are unconfirmed by Sennacherib.? 
Thus (1) in 2K.199 (Is.879)—i.e., in the second 
narrative—we are told that Tirhakah took the field 
against Sennacherib, and it is implied that this stood 
in close relation to the withdrawal of Sennacherib from 
Palestine. (2) 2 K.1935 (Is. 8736) tells us that 185,000 
men in the Assyrian army were destroyed in one night 
by pestilence—the explanation which the third narrative 
gives of the failure of Sennacherib's invasion of Judah. 
(3) 2 K. 198 (Is. 878} speaks of Sennacherib as engaged 
in the siege of Libnah when the news respecting Tir- 
hakah reached him—z.e., the third narrative gives the 
prominence to Libnah which the first and the second (see 
2K. 1814 17 Is. 862) give to Lachish, The first and the 
second of these statements are commonly supposed to 
be confirmed by the legend in Herod,2141, that when 
Zavaxdpfos, king of the Arabians and Assyrians, 
invaded Egypt and besieged Pelusium in the days of 
the pious king Sethas, field-mice gnawed the quivers 
and shield-handies of the invaders, who precipitately 
fled. Even Winckler and Pragek accept this view, and 
they find in the passage of Herodotus a support for 
their theory (which is accepted by Guthe [Gesck. 205} 
and Benzinger) that Sennacherib made a second expedi- 
tion to 8. Palestine and NW, Arabia (in the course of 
which he actually besieged Jerusalem) some time between 
690 and 681, which is referred to in the third narrative, 
whilst the second narrative relates to the expedition of 
701, in the course of which Jerusalem was only blockaded, 
not besieged. 

We shall do well in considering this theory to put 
aside altogether the material in the second and the third 
Hebrew narrative, for a close examination of them 
clearly shows that they are parallel. The two narra- 
tives are no doubt inconsistent in some respects; but 
upon the whole they interlace and are mutually comple- 
mentary. All depends, therefore, on the justice of the 
inference drawn from Herod. 2141. PraSek? conceives 
himself to have shown that the Séth6s of Herodotus is 
no other than Tirhakah. That Egypt was a member 
of the coalition against Sennacherib is shown by the 
presence of ‘kings of Egypt’ at the battle of Altaku 
(Schr. 44 7?) 302 f.), and the desiguation of Zava- 
xapBos as ‘king of the dradians and Assyrians’ is 
thought to be a record of the fact (?) that after his 
successes against the NW. Arabian tribes Sennacherib 
assumed the title of ‘king of Arabia’; lastly, the 
mouse is said to be the symbol of pestilence. The 
objection is threefold. (z) As Winckler has shown, it 
was the kings of Musri (n-yp), not of Egypt (pvxp), 
who fought at Altaku; (2) We have no occasion to 
assume that ‘ Sethos' is written in error for ‘ Tirhakah’ ; 
and (3) there is no trustworthy evidence that a mouse is 
the symbol of pestilence (see HEZEKIAH, § 2, col. 
2059). The second of these criticisms may need some 
explanation. The reason why scholars equate Sethos 
with Tirhakah is simply that Herodotus gives his 
Arabian and Assyrian king the name of ZavaydpiBos. 
But how if Herodotus or his informant has made a 
confusion? And how if the king of Egypt really in- 


1 See Winckler, in KA7@ 342. 
2 Cp lntr. Is. 229 F 
8 Forschungen zur Gesch. des Alt, 2 11-21. 
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tended was Seti (the natural equivalent of Sethos)? As 
Brugsch relates : !— 

‘The wars of Seti towards the E. began in the first year of 
his reign. The scene of them was the districts and the fortresses 
on the territory of the Shasu, or Bedouin, “from the fortress 
Khetam, in the land of Zalu, to the place Kan’ana.” ... The 


fortress Kan’ana was stormed by Seti and his warriors, and so 
Pharaoh became the lord of the entire Edomite Negeb.’ 
The name of the Shasu chief is not given us. It is 


not unreasonable to suppose that the popular tradition 
caught up by Herodotus spoke of ‘the chieftain of the 
Arabian Shasu,’ and that this became to Herodotus’ 
ears, ‘[Sennacherib] the king of the Arabians and 
Assyrians.” 

The result, so far attained, is that the only historical 
accounts of the campaign of Sennacherib against Judah 
and its capital are to be found in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Sennacherib and in the short extract from the 
Annals of Judah (2 K. 18134-16). But how is the rest 
of the Hebrew narrative to be accounted for? We are 
not bound to answer the question here at length ; but 
some suggestions must be given. According to Marti 
{/es. 259), the subject of the deliverance of Jerusalem 
from Sennacherib attracted imaginative and didactic 
writers. This, indeed, is about all that we could 
venture to say, as the text of the Hebrew narrative now 
stands. But it is not all that we can say, if we give due 
weight to critical considerations. We must not ex- 
aggerate the imiaginativeness of later Hebrew writers, 
but rather dig deep down for the fragments of genuine 
tradition in their works. This is by no means a hopeless 
task because we know that the two powers constantly 
present to the minds of the peoples of Israel and of 
Judah were N. Arabia and Assyria; the works of the 
prophets of the ‘ Assyrian age’ prove this conclusively. 
We have, therefore, something to direct and restrain us 
in our application of text-critical methods, Now in 
the account of the national extinction of Judah two 
invasions appear to be combined, an Assyrian and a N. 
Arabian, ‘Fhis leads us to suppose that such may have 
been the case in 2 K. 1813-1937. The king who invaded 
Judah may have been a king of Meluhha—the same who 
sent troops to fight against Sennacherib at Altaku,— 
and the Cush, whose king interfered with the invader’s 
progress, may have been the N. Arabian Cush (friendly 
to Judah?). ‘The names Sennacherib and Tirhakah 
may be explained on the analogy of the erroneous 
ZavaxdpiBos of Herodotus. 

The pestilence, if at all historical, may have attacked the N. 
Arabian army. ‘ Nineveh,’ as in some other Passages, may 
have come from ‘ Jerahmee!,’ ‘ Nisroch’ from ‘ Nimrod,” ‘ Adram- 
melech’ from ‘ Jerahmeel,’ and ‘Ararat’ (as in Gen. 84) from 
‘Aram '—i.e., ‘ Jerahmeel.” The object of the Asshurite or N. 
Arabian invasion would be to form one strong united empire in 
opposition to Assyria. It may be added that the much-disputed 
and badly transmitted prophecy in Is, 221-14 refers most prob- 
ably, not to an Assyrian, but to an Asshurite siege of the Judahite 
capital (see Vistoxn, VALLEY oF, and Crit, Bid.). 

_ dt may be urged in objection to these conclusions that fresh 
inscriptions of Sennacherib are not past hoping for. That is 
true; but these inscriptions will not supersede the Hebrew 
traditions. To attempt to write the history of the Israelites 
simply on the basis of the uncriticised Hebrew texts and the un- 
criticised Assyrian inscriptions would be a very grave mistake. 

G. Smith's History of Sennacherib gives the chief events with 

the original texts, ‘or additional small items of information 
x see the Histories of Assyria, Syerally 
6. Literature. Winckler’s GBA, R. W. Rogers’ History 
of Babylonia and Assyria, Winckler's AQF, 
pissin, and Assyrian Deeds and Documents, passim. 
CHW. J., S$ 1-4, 6; 1. K.C., § 5. 


SENUAH (N32D}, Neb. 119; in 33 HASSENAAH. 

SEORIM (Dy), the name borne by one of the 
(post-exilic) priestly courses: rx Ch. 248 (cewpeim 
[BL], -pin [A]). 

SEPARATION. On the water of separation ("9 
M42}, RV™s. ‘water of impurity,’ Nu. 199 7%, see CLEAN 
AND UNCLEAN, § 17. 

On the separation of the Nazirite see NAZIRITE. 

1 Gesch, Aigyptens, 458-4603; cp Ecyer, § 57. 
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SEPHAR ("5D; cwoupa [AEL]) is mentioned 
in Gen. 1030 as one of the boundaries of the territory 
of the sons of Joktan. It has not been identitied with 
certainty. The usual identification—-a very appropriate 
one—is with the cargapa, capap of Ptolemy, Pliny, and 
the Peripéus (z,e., the ancient Himyarite capital Zafar) ; 
this again is held by Karl Ritter, Gesenius, etc., to be 
the same with the seaport of Hadramaut, near Mirbat, 
the name being now pronounced /sfar or /sfir. The 
possibility of this may be granted ; but it is still uncertain 
(see Di. Gen, 201; Del. Gen. [1887], 228). ‘The 
mountain of the Kast’ is too general an expression to 
give precision to the undefined geographical terms of 
this verse. (On the textual criticisra and the meaning 
of Gen. 1030 see further GOLD, § 1 (c), PARVAIM. ] 


{See also Ritter, Evdéunde, 14372; Tuch, Gen.) 212; 
Sprenger, Alte Geogr. von Aradien, 185; Glaser, Skizse, 2 4373 
Bent, Southern Arabia (1900); A. H. Keane, The Gold of 
Ophir, 70. From Prof. Keane we quote the following lines; 
his work only appeared as the article OPHIR was passing through 
the press. ‘Dhofar [-=Zafar], as Bent tells us, forms a sort of 
oasis, an extremely rich alluvial plain, extending some sixty 
miles along the coast a little to the W. of the Kuria Muria 
islands, and cut off by the Gara range from the sandy wastes of 
Hadramout. Here still flourish both the myrrh and the frank- 
incense shrub, which have constituted the chief industry of the 
inhabitants for thousands of years. . .. The harbour of Moscha, 
now nearly blocked by a sandbank, is still deep, and extends 
inland about a mile and a half, and there are many ruins abuut 
it. Here we have the Portus Nobilis of the Periplus' (jo f-). 
Here Prof. Keane would place ‘the elusive Ophir.’ Moscha 
‘was in fact the port of Ophir, which itself stood a little inland, 
round about the head of the inlet, which Bent tells us is sur- 
rounded by many ruins and was reached ‘‘from Mesha as thou 
goest into Sephar ”' (82).] F. RB. —T. K. C. 


SEPHARAD (TI2D, in pause for T75D [BDB]? 
eppaba [BNA], coppada [Q** 1], cadapad 
[Q?]; Vg. [x] Bospkoro, as if the prefixed 1 were 
radical), If the text is right, a place or country in 
which Jewish captives from Jerusalem resided when 
Obad. 15-21 was written (Obad. 20}. That Sepharad 
{or Sephared?) is not Spain! (Tg. Jon. Pesh.), nor 
Sipar, or some other Babylonian city (Schr, AA 7) 
285; cp vonder Hardt, De Sipphara Baby lonie [1708}) 
need not now be shown. Schrader in KAT 445 f. 
identifies it with Saparda, a region in SW Media 
towards Babylonia mentioned by Sargon {cp AGF 
116-119}. This view is also accepted as most probable 
by Fried. Delitzsch (far. 249) and G. A. Smith 
( Twelve Prophets, 2176); it harmonises with the theory 
that wy. 10(rs}-21 are to be referred to the time of the 
‘Babylonian exile.’? But it is also possible to identify 
Sepharad with Cparda, a province of the Persian empire 
mentioned in two inscriptions of Darius between 
Cappadocia and Jonia, and in a third (Behistun)} at the 
head of the list of provinces, immediately before Ionia,® 
In the Seleucidan chronicles from Babylonia this name 
is applied to Asia Minor as a whole. According to 
Winckler, the origin of the Jewish captivity of Asia 
Minor is to be referred to 168 B.c. (Antiochus 
Epiphanes); if, however, the tradition of a captivity 
under Artaxerxes Ochus is historical, this period will 
naturally deserve the preference. W. R. Smith remarks,* 
‘ Lydia was a great slave-market, and Asia Minor was 
a chief seat of the Diaspora at an early date (cp 
Gutschmid, exe Beitr. 77).' 

The text of Obad. 20, however, is very far from trustworthy, 
and the context does not favour the view that any distant place 
of captivity or indeed (see Opantan, § 5) any place of captivity 
at all is referred to. We expect some part of the Negel to be 
mentioned. It is not too bold to take 37Hp as a dittographed 
nows-> This is confirmed by 6's reading epp20a (so the Ar. 
1 From Sepharad thus explained comes Sephardim, the name 
of the Jews of Spanish origin. 

2 Knudtzon (ss. Geéete. nos. 8, 11, 30) has also found a 
Saparda, NE. from Nineveh, spoken of in Esarhaddon’s time. 

So Silv. de Sacy, Pusey, W. R. Smith (see col. 3454), Sayce 
(Crit. Mon. 483), Cheyne (Founders, 312 f.), Wi. AOF'2 430. 
Lassen even connected the name Sardis with Cparda. 

4 £289), art. ‘Obadiah.’ 

5 Cp Crit. Bb. on Ezek. 27 14 (gp). That ‘p in Obad. is 
corrupt is recognised by Wellhausen and Nowack. 
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version), ‘Zarephathites’ was a synonym for ‘ Jerahmeelites.’ 
See Opavian, § 5 end, n. 1. TKC 


SEPHARVAIM (DIED ; variously CETIPapPEetm: 
“IN, -EIN) -OYAIM, “OYAIN, OYMAIN [2 K. 1834, B], 
1. OT -OYN: CEhdapoyaim, “OYSIN: -OYN: 
references, ETMapoyaim, ETc-, ETTPapENt 
EMaPIN CETIbspoyem), whence the 
gentilic Sepharvites (D*MEDT, 2K.1731¢, Kt in 
v. 315 DHD). The references to a place, or places, 
called ‘Sepharvaim' are in 2 K.1724 {cp 31}, 1834 
{=Is. 3629), 1913 {=Is.3713). Taking the passages 
as they stand, in contexts relating to the political 
intercourse between Assyria and Israel or Judah, we 
may venture to explain them provisionally as follows, 
reserving our own judgment to the end. 

x. The passage 2 K.18 326-35 (Is. 3618-20), which is 
plainly an interpolation (see Marti, and ep /nfr. Zs. 218), 
seems to be based on 2 K.1913 (Is. 3713), which may 
refer to the Syrian city called in the Babylonian Chronicle 
Sabarain, which was destroyed by Shalmaneser IV. 
(see SIBRAIM). 

2. The Sepharvaim of 2 K. 17 2431 (in which passages 
captives of war appear to be referred to), however, is 
more plausibly identified] with Sipar, or Sippar, the 
city of SamaS the sun-god (Zur@apa, Ptol. 5 18; 
Lirrapnvay wos, Abyden. af. Eus. Prep, Ev.9 41), 
famous from its association with the Deluge-story as 
given by Berossus, and regarded as one of the mafazi 
rabiti, or ‘great capitals.’? This place was one of 
the three cities which maintained the great Babylonian 
revolt against ASur-bani-pal the longest. It was on the 

F F left or eastern bank of the Euphrates ; 
* ee the site was identified with the 
. mounds of Abu Habba, about 16 m. 
SE. of Baghdad, by the explorer H. Rassam, who 
found here a large stone with 2 representation of the 
shrine of Sama§ and short inscriptions, dating from the 
time of king Nabu-abla-iddina (about 800 8.c.). The 
builder of the temple was Naram-sin (about 3750 B.C. ), 
whose original inscription was found by Nabu-na’id 
(about 490 B.C.), one of the royal restorers of the 
sanctuary. The temple was held in high honour ; one 
of the most constant titles of Sama% was, ‘the great 
lord, dwelling in B-bara, which is within Sipar’ 
(Pinches, TS8A 84 164 .). But there was also a 
second divinity, called Anunit, who was specially 
worshipped at Sipar. In the Syxckronous History 
(218-21), Durkurigalzu is said to have conquered Sipar 
of SamaS and Sipar of Anunitu (K#l1g9; Sayce, 
TSBA 2131); the Anunitu referred to was the consort 
of the sun-god. We must not, however, use this 
statement to confirm Schrader’s (very natural) explana- 
tion of ANAMMELECH (2 K.1731}) as = Anu-malku, 
for if Anu (the heaven-god) were designated ‘king’ 
in Assyria, the word used would not be ma/ku (‘ prince '} 
but Jarru. 

Dr. W. H. Ward (Proc. Am. Or. Soc., 1885, pp. 29.) 
thought that he had found the site of a double city of 
Sipar (Sepharvaim, dual?) at the mod. el-Anbar, a few 
miles from Sufeira, WNW, of Baghdad, where, from 
the appearance of the ruins, it is evident that a canal 
was conducted from the Euphrates into the heart of the 
city. Dr. Ward found there a small tablet on which 
three or four Sipars were mentioned, and he supposed 
"Anbar to represent at once Sipar $a Anunitum and 
Agané (Peters, Nzgpur, 1176355 [Dr. Ward’s diary]}. 
If so, Sipar Sa Anunitum was a more considerable city 
than Sipar of Sama (Abu Habba). But we can hardly 
admit that the duality of the city which lies under the 
mound of el-Anbar is made out. Most probably the 
form Sepharvaim is erroneous. Either the editor con- 
founded ‘Sipar’ with the ‘Sepharvaim‘' of 2 K.1913, 
or, as Haupt proposes, we should restore the reading 


I Eig, by Wi. Ad. Unt. v.01; Benzinger, KC, Kon. 175. 
se 2 See Wi. AOF 2 520. , 
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ovp 1p0 (or 480), Sipar (or, Sippar) -maim4—z.., ‘ Sipar 
on the stream.’ Cp the phrase ‘the stream of Sipar,' 
a title of the Euphrates (Z4 1[1887], p. 267). 2 
There is, however, a threefold difficulty in the above 
explanation of ‘Sepharvaim’ in 2 K.1724. (1) The 
ae Annals of ASur-bani-pal do not affirm 
pe ape naar that the king transplanted people from 
theories. Babylon, Kutu (Cuthah)}, and Sipar, 
but only that he ‘commanded that they 
should remain alive, and caused them to dwell in 
Babylon.'? (2) The god specially worshipped at Sipar 
was neither ‘Adramnielech’ nor ‘Anammelech’ but 
Sama. On the other hand, it is equally true that 
Sargon, who as a fact brought captive populations to 
Samaria (A#243 2 20; cp SAMARIA), did not and 
could not includeany captives from Babylon, Sepharvaim, 
etc., for the excellent reason that he made none there.3 
And (3} the theory in question requires us to suppose 
that Avva and Hamath have been introduced into 2 K, 
17 24from1834 by Rp,* which is a complicated procedure. 
The question of Sepharvaim is therefore no simple 
one. At present there is no current theory which 
satisfies the conditions of the problem. 
paver There is a strong @ frveri objection to 
distinguishing the Sepharvaim of 2 K. 
1913 and 1834 {with the parallels in Is.) from that of 
2 K. 17 2431, and there are three considerable difficulties 
in this course, two suggested by Assyriology and one by 
literary criticism, Jet us, then, approach the subject, 
bearing in mind the gradually accumulating evidence 
for the apparently destructive but in reality conservative 
theory that many passages both of the narrative and of 
the prophetic books have been recast, and provided 
with a new historical and geographical setting. It is 
by no means an impossible view that the passages in 
Kings and Isaiah here referred to have been recast by 
an editor to suit his own theory of the course of later 
Israelitish history (see SENNACHERIB, § 5). ‘This view 
implies that the names of the cities mentioned there 
have come out of somewhat similar names of places on 
the N. Arabian border of Palestine. 
Sepharvaim, like Rezeph in 2 K,19 x2 (Is, 8712), will then be 
a distortion of Sarephath, one of the most important places in 
that region (see ZAREPHATH), or tather the final letters gy (MT 
D%, vayint) are, together with sys (MT vy, ‘to, or of, the 
city), 937 (MT y3n, ‘Hena’?), and possibly my) (MT, myn, 
‘and Ivvah'?), representatives of Sypn Clerahmeel). Te is 
noteworthy that the god worshipped by the ‘Sepharvites’ 
receives the double name bom and ybmy (2 K.1731). In 
the latter form ) has displaced 4 (cp yay and y3y); probably 
the best intermediate reading is bone, the original of which is 


surely bxpr Clerahmeel).5 The rite of sacrificing children 
was apparently distinctive of some famous sanctuary in Jerah- 
meel Gee Mortay, and cp Crit, Bid. on Gen. 222 Jer. 234 11 15). 

The other passages which have to be considered in this 
connection are Ezra 48-10 (see SHUSHANCHITES) and Is, 109 (see 
Crit. Bib.). See also REZEFH. 

See especially Winckler, A/t. Unt, 100-103; and cp Cheyne, 
Exp.T, 1898, p. 4284 T.K.C. 

SEPHELA (cena [AN**°?], c. reAINH [N*V], 
Vg. Sephela), 1 Macc. 1238, RV ‘plain country.’ See 
SHEPHELAH ; also JupaA, col. 2617. 


SEPTUAGINT. See TEXT AND VERSIONS, §§ 46-55. 

SEPULCHRE (737, Gen. 236 etc.; mNHMEION, 
Mk. 1546 etc.), See Toms, RESURRECTION. 

SERAH (MY, in pause MIY, AV Saran in Nu. 
2646; capa [L]), daughter of ASHER [¢.v., § 4]; 
Gen. 4617 (caap [A], cappa [P]), Nu. 2646 (kapa 
[B v. 30 capa; BeAF])=1 Ch. 730 (cope [Bl], capat 
[A], -aa [L]}. 

1 Cp @8, 2 K.1834, werpapouporw, 

2 KB 2 193 (foot); op Ki. Kn, 276. 

3 See Wi. Alt. Unt. gg. 

4 {bid. tor f. 

5 The most plausible alternative original is qa ‘Marduk’ 
or ‘ Merodach’ (cp Nisrocn). This is favoured by ‘ Nergal’ in 
the same list. But it must perhaps be owned that ‘ Nergaly is 
only a little less doubtful than ADRAMMELECH [g.v.]. 
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‘Heber’ and ‘Malchiel’ (=Jerahmeel} both point to the 
south (cp AsHER, § 4); of Asher’s original settlement in the 
Negeb we may perhaps still possess a record in an early poem 
(see Cott, Hid, on Judg. 517). ‘Serah’ too will be a southern 


ethnic name; cp Ml, Zerah, and “nw Ashhur. We have 
also Sab. proper names Sangh, Seana, mivbx, with which we 
might compare bynnp (root, ‘to open?’) the origin of which 
need not be discussed here. 

SERAIAH™ (7, once [Jer. 3626] JW, §§ 35, 80, 
as if ‘God strives’; capaialc] [BANL]. Gray [HPN 
236] argues from the apparent formation with a perf. 
followed by > that ‘Seraiah’ can hardly be an early 
name, The formation has indeed been questioned, 
though perhaps without sufficient reason. It is suggested 
that the name has been adapted froman old ethnic ; cp »1%. 


Note that in 1 Ch.41q Joab, b. Seraiah, is called the 
father of Ge-harashim, which is probably a distortion 
of the ethnic Geshurim, or of Ge-ashhurim [Che. ]). 

1. David's scribe (2 S. 817: ava (B)), probably miswritten for 
Suavsua [¢.z.]. 

2. b. Azriel, one of those whom Jehoiakim commanded to 
take Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer. 3626: capea [BN)). 

3. b. Tanhumeth, a captain, temp. Gedaliah (2 K, 2523 
Jer. 408). 

4. b. Neriah and brother of Baruch, mentioned in 
a passage (Jer. 5159-61, catpara [A*fer once v. 5g), 
gapeas [N% once wv. 59]) which follows a prophecy 
(50 511-58) wrongly ascribed to Jeremiah. He is said 
to have gone up to Babylon with (or, see below, from) 
ZEDEKIAH [g.v.], carrying a prophecy of Jeremiah on 
the fate of Babylon, which he was commanded to bind 
to a stone and cast into the Euphrates, as a sign that 
Babylon would sink and not rise again. Seraiah bears 
a title which AV renders ‘a quiet prince’ and RV 
‘chief chamberlain’ (so AV™8-, Rashi, etc. AMID “w). 


‘ Prince of Menucha’ {AV™8-) is evidently a resource of 
despair ; Menucha=Manahath (!) 1 Ch.86. Another 
interpretation is ‘officer of resting-place’ = quartermaster 
(so Hi., Gr., Giesebr.); this strangely poetical title is 
assumed to have belonged to the officer who arranged 
the halting-places of the royal train.! More probably, 
however, Seraiah’s office was that of commissary of the 
tribute (anwamy, @, Tg., Gra., Che). This view 
implies a further correction of ‘with’ into ‘from 
Zedekiah.’ Note that Jeremiah’s interest is entirely 
absorbed in Seraiah (wv. 61, ‘when thou comest, and 
seest,’ ete. ). 

But is this story historical? It has the appearance 
of being Haggadic, 7.¢., an edifying romance. See 
JEREMIAH (BooK), § 17, and cp Giesebrecht’s com- 
mentary. 

5. b. Kenaz, brother of Othniel and father of Joas 2(1 Ch. 
413f, capa {Av 14]). See ad init. 

6. b. Asiel of Simeon (§ 9 iii.), 1 Ch. 435 (eapaav [B)). 

7. Achief priest in the time of Zedekiah, who was put to death 
by Nebuchadrezzar (2 K. 2518 f% Jer. 5224 7 [BNAT om.)), 
The Chronicler traces his origin to Eleazar b. Aaron (1 Ch. 64 7 
[530 4]); he is the son of Azariah b. Hilkiah (. 13), and 
father of Jenozapax [g.v.]. In Eztra71/. Ezra, who was 
perhaps not even a priest at all, is made a son of Seraiah, which 
betrays the desire of the priestly redactor to bring him into the 
high-priestly family (cp Ezra, GENEALoctes i,, § 7 [iv.]}. The 
same fragment of genealogy springs up again in Neh. 11:1, 
where Seraiah b. Hilkiah is called Dv#oyi7 MR 133 (cp 2 Ch. 
31,13), cp also tr Ch. 911, where, however, the name is replaced 
by Azariah. In z Esd.§s5 2Esd.lr Saratas, EV; but RV 
Azaraias, 1 Esd. 81. 

8. One of those who came up from Babylon with Zerubbabel 
(Ezra 22 apacag [BA**]), in Neh. 77 called Azartan (17). His 
name appears in r Esd. 58¢as Zacnarias, RV Zaratas (Gapacov 
[13], gapeow [A]). . 

9. Priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7); 
Neh. 102 [3]; cp 12x. In Neh.12122 the house of Seraiah is 
first on the list, whence we infer that in the mind of the 
Chronicler his family was considered to be of great importance, 
and perhaps therefore connected by him with Seraiah (7). See 
SareEa, 8, A.C, 


SERAPHIM (D'D}, cepadlelim. -n [BNAQY), 


1 Several Palmyrene inscriptions state that they have been 
set fp ‘in honour of the leader of the caravan (xn™wn 317) by 
the senate and people.’ 
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SERAPHIM 


cap. [&* once]), supernatural guardians of the throne of 
1. References. Yahwe, mentioned and partly described 

° * in the account of Isaiah's inaugural 
vision (Is.62-467.). ‘Abovehim stood theséraphim’—z.e., 
they seemed to tower above Yahweé, who was enthroned 
in the most sacred part of the temple (the 33). Each 
had six wings; a pair covered the face, another the 
loins, and the third served for flight, when Yahwé 
sent his servant on some errand, Responsively they 
proclaimed the antiphon, ‘ Holy, holy, holy is Yahwé 
Sébacth ; the whole earth is full of his glory,’ and so 
powerful were their voices that the posts (read nixk) of 


the doorway trembled. Then one of the seraphim flew 
to Isaiah with a ‘hot stone’ (see COAL, § 1) from the 
altar in his hand, and touched Isaiah’s mouth with it, 
as a symbol of the purification of his lips. The 
seraphim are not mentioned again by name in the 
OT or the NT, though in Rev. 46-8 the four cherub-like 
beings ({@a) sing the anthem of Isaiah's seraphim, Eut 
in Enoch 207 ‘ the serpents’ (Spdxovres, Giz. Gk. )—7.e., 
no doubt the seraphim—are mentioned together with 
Paradise and the cherubim as under the rule of Gabriel, 
and in 6110 717 with the cherubim and the ophanim ; 
the latter classification also occurs in the Talmud (cp 
CHERUvB, §1). And in the Slavonic ‘ Secrets of Enoch* 
{first edited by Charles) we find not only cherubim and 
seraphim mentioned together as orders of angels (20« 
211), but also seven six-winged creatures overshadowing 
the throne of God and singing with one voice (196 
211), who are obviously the same as the seraphim and 
certain flying creatures that sing called Chalkadri 
(= ‘crocodiles’? cp COCKATRICE}, with the feet and tails 
of lions and the heads of crocodiles, mentioned with 
the fabulous Phoenix-bird (121 151). These creatures 
have twelve wings, and attend the chariot of the sun; 
evidently they are a modification of the seraphim. 

Passing over the view that the seraphim are merely 
P a class of ‘high’ or ‘noble’ angels 
2. Explanations. (Ar. Sarufa, to be high), we note 
three possible views as to the original meaning of 
the name. 

1. Fried. Delitzsch and Hommel see a connection 
between Jdrdghim and Sarrapu (the burner), which is 
given as one of the names of the Babylonian solar 
fire-god Nergal ‘in the land of the west'—z.e., in 
Canaan (5 R. 46, 22, ¢.d, ; Jensen, Kosmol. 62). 

This suggests that ReSeph, the old Palestinian solar fire-god 
(CTS 138), also admitted (as ReSpu) into the Egyptian Pantheon, 


may possibly in early times have been called Saraph. If Rekfib 
{one of the gods of Samal in N, Syria) were really, as Halévy 
thought, the same as Kériib, ‘Cherub,’ this would supply a 
parallel. The Saraphim (not Séraphim) would in this case be a 
mythic rendering of the supernatural flames in which this god 
revealed himself (cp Cant.86 Job57?); the form which they 
took would naturally be that of the lion (cp Nercar). And 


Isaiah’s Saraphim (?) may have been suggested by mythic forms 
which perhaps existed in the temple, similar to the mezgad/i or 
colossal winged lions with human heads which, like the colossal 
winged bulls, guarded the portals of Bab.-Ass. temples and 
palaces. We find ‘lions, oxen, and cherubim' mentioned 
together in 1 K. 7 29. 

_ 2, Another possibility is that the Séraphim (not 
Sdaraphim) were originally, in accordance with Nu, 218 
Is. 1429, serpents; Arabian and Hebrew folk-lore 
placed ying SerEMts, with burning venomous bite, in 
the desert, and Hebrew mythographers may have 
represented winged serpents as the guardians of the 
dwelling of the Deity. The place of honour given to 
living serpents in the Egyptian temples, is remarked 
upon elsewhere (see SERPENT, § 3 [f}}, and though to 
Isaiah the seraphic guards of Yahwé have assumed a 
higher form of being (see SBO7, ‘Isaiah,’ 139), yet 
no one who remembers the frequency with which in 
folk-lore serpents are transformed into human beings, 
can pronounce such a development impossible. It is 
true, there is no mention of the seraphim in the Hebrew 
story of Paradise as it has come down to us. But it is 
quite possible (see PARADISE, § 11) that the serpent 
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SHRAR 


{nadha¥) who held discourse with the first woman was 
originally represented as the guardian of the wonderful 
tree in the midst of God's garden. There may have 
been originally only one seraph just as there may have 
been only one cherub (cp Ezek. 281416 Ps. 1810 [rr]). 

3. It is also possible to regard the seraph as a nobler 
development of a bird of prey. H. G. Tomkins long 
ago suggested a comparison with the Egyptian seref, 
which appears as the guardian of graves and as the 
bearer of the Egyptian kings to heaven on their decease. 

The serefis met with as early as the Sete texts; ina late 
papyrus he is said to ‘seize [his prey} in his claws in an instant 
and take them above the top of the clouds of heaven.’1 Itisa 
composite animal, and bears a close resemblance to the Hebrew 
cherub and to the ypu or griffin (part lion, part eagle). 


The arguments in favour of the second of these views 
preponderate. It is against the first that we find no 
trace of mn as a divine name, and against the third 
that it leaves no real distinction between the seraph and 
the cherub. And it is against both that omy is so 
much more naturally rendered ‘serpents’ than either 
‘burning ones’ or ‘serefs.’ It may seem strange that 
the symbolism of the temple decoration made no use 
of the seraphim. But the temple did contain one 
sacred object closely analogous to the original seraphim 
~——the so-called ‘brazen serpent’ (see NEHUSHTAN). 
Hezekiah broke it in pieces, The Jewish and Christian 
imagination did something better with the seraphim 
inherited from folk-lore; it transformed and ennobled 
them. See CHERUBIM, § 1. T KC. 


SERAR (cepap [BA]), 1 Esd, 532 RV, AV ASERER 
= Ezra 253, SISERA, 2, 


SEREBIAS (ecepeBiac (BA]), 1 Esd. 854, AV™e- 
= Ezra 818, SHEREBIAH. 


SERED (1); caped [BAFL]), a clan of ZeBuLUN 
(7.v.), Gen. 4614 (ce- [A]. ecp- [2], cedex [L], Nu. 
2626), whence the patronymic, AV SARDITE, RV 
Seredite (Nu. 2626; "J75i7; o capeAle] [BAFL)). 


SERGIUS PAULUS (cepriw trayAw [Ti WH]} 
Acts 137. See PAULus. 


SERJEANTS (Acts 1635 38,+ EV), RV™e Lictors. 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


Critical presuppositions (§ 1). Beatitudes and Woes (§ ro). 
In Mr, (8§ 2-4). Ateg and the Law (§§ 12-13). 
In Lk. 5 4). ew Law (8 14). 

Sermonic logia in Mk. (§ 7). Finale (§ 16). 

Mt.’s Sermon a compilation Audience (§ 17) 

@ 8). Historical significance (g 18) 
Transposition in Sermon (§ 9). Bibliography (§ 19) 

The Sermon on the Mount is the conventional title 
given to an address variously reported by the first 
{Mt. 5-7. dvéBy es 7d Spos) and the third (Lk. 620-49) 
canonical evangelists, assigned by both to the early 
Galilean mission of Jesus. The remarkable divergencies 
and as remarkable coincidences between the reports 
constitute a problem of some nicety which is bound 
up with the general synoptic question. How far 
free editorial revision upon the part of each author 
extended in the case of these reports of the Sermon, 
and how far it is feasible not simply to reconstruct the 
original address as that lay in the Matthean Logia 
(=Q) or in the Greek recensions of Q used with other 
material by each writer, but also to estimate its 
historicity and actual situation in the life of Jesus —- 
these are questions to which no answer can be attempted 
until a firm foothold has been obtained upon a critical 
examination of each report and a comparative analysis 
of their contents. 

Evidently unknown to the original Mk. (‘ Ur- 
1. Critical pre- Marcus Aes yrs pakanrad oe 

suppositions. seems to have simply borne the title 
to disciples’ and a general reference 
to the Galilzan period--to judge at least from the 


1 Revillout, Révue éeypitenne, 1881, p. 86; see Proph, fs.(2) 
284, 3} 296, 
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SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


unfettered way in which Mt. and Lk. make a place for 
it in their narratives. 


The idiosyncrasies of the reports, too marked to he explained 
from the separate use of Q by each editor, necessitate the 
hypothesis that they had at their disposal different recensions 
of Matthew's vernacular logia-collection, which had originated 
in various circles of faith and practice. Translation such as 
Papias mentions certainly would involve editing ; the fluidity of 
interests in the pantie church, together with the absence of 
any definite authority upon the biography of Jesus, exposed 
evangelical collections to considerable vicissitudes, even before 
they came under the free but neither arbitrary nor doctrinaire 
handling of an editor with religious aims and Pisncescenion sss his 
own (see Gosrgis, §§ 120 _£), to say nothing of the diverse 
needs of edification, Upon the characteristics of the recension 
used by Lk. see P. Ewald, Das Hauftproitem der Evang.-frage 
(1890), 2124, 216A; Soltau, Eine Lucke der synopt, Forschung 
(1899), 3-5, and Feine, Zine vorkanon. Ueberlieferung des 
Lucas (1891), 142. 

The place assigned to this oratto montana) in our 
first gospel illustrates the literary method which here as 

: elsewhere leads Mt. to produce his effects 

2. In Mt.; : 

setti by means of massing together alternate 
ang. groups of incidents and of sayings, not 
infrequently taken from various quarters without strict 
regard to what may have been their original setting or 
chronological sequence. 

As in Mk., which (substantially) lay before Mt., the baptism. 
and the temptation of Jesus are followed by his return north- 
wards to Galilee and the choice of the first disciples (Mt. 31-4 22 
=Mk.11-20) So far the two writings generally agree. But 
whilst Mk. proceeds to narrate the healing ministry of Jesus in 
detail, Mt. either postpones this till he reaches his cycle of 
miracles (Mt. 814-17 = Mk. 129-34 Lk, 438-41) or omits part of it 
altogether as irrelevant to his plan (Mk. 1 35-38=Lk. 4427), 
hurrying on to elaborate an impression of Jesus as the prophet 
and authority of the new religion. The description of a preach- 
ing tour in the Galilean synagogues, which fell here in the 
primitive document underlying the synoptists (Mk. 1 39 = 
Lk. 444), is expanded by Mt. (423-25) somewhat vaguely 2 in 
order to form an introduction to two separate cycles of @) in- 
struction, and (4) healing. The author’s plan thus is to repre~ 
sent Jesus successively as teaching and preaching (8ddexwv «al 
xnpicowy: 5-7) and as healing @cpareiwy : 8-9 34, a cycle, for 
the most part, of ten miracles). The exigencies of this method 
postpone to the latter phase all the incidents narrated in their 
proper place by Mk. (240-312) and Lk. (512-61117-19), In 
historical order these ought to form a prelude to Mt. 5-7, upon 
which they serve to throw occasionally rays of light. 

The inner structure of the address corresponds in 
part, but only in part, to its setting. Out of the 

crowds, Galilean and non-Galilzan, 
3. Strneture. who thronged Jesus on the border of 
the lake, his adherents gathered to him as he retired to 
the hill-slope (514). What follows is represented as an 
address delivered to them directly, in the hearing of the 
larger throng (728 /.). Jesus seizes the opportunity to 
proclaim vividly and openly his aims and methods in a 
magna charta of the new reign of God. With large 
and divine utterance (dvoifas ré oréua adrod), he at 
once lays bare the continuity of his message with the 
religious tradition of the people, and explicitly differen- 
tiates what made up the original element in his own 
ideal as compared with that of current Judaism, 

The address opens with a reflective but glowing description of 
the genuine religious character, in its demands and privileges. 
The cighe beatitudes (53-10), of which the last is repeated and 


specially applied to his hearers (5 11 A), define a spirit of chastened 
and unselfish devotion towards God and man, rather than a 





1 For the question of the Sermon’s ethical originality, which 
does not fall within the scope of the present article, see especially 
Titius, Die NT iche Lehre von der Seligkeit(Erster Theil, 1895), 
197-199; for the teaching on marriage, zéf@. 67-72, and on 
man’s consciousness of God, Ze’. 114-117. Further, Ehrhardt, 
Der Grundcharakier der Ethik Jesu im Verhdltniss ze den 
messian, Hoffaungen seines Volkes, etc. (1895), 107 F 

3 The incident in the Capernaum synagogue (Mk. 1 21-28= 
Lk. 431-37) and the flight of Jesus (Mk. 135-38= Lk. 442 7) are 
both omitted. 

3 Jesus as the deliverer of a new Jaw speaks from a hill at the 
opening (514), as at the close, of the gospel (2816, equally 
vague). Mt.’s moderate concern for chronology renders 1t un- 
certain how far an expansive passage like 423-51 (Ss. om. 
4242) rests upon some hill-tradition, or is derived and modified 
from the narrative of Mk. (see the doublet 935-101). Certainly 
in 51 there is no tinge of contempt for the crowd as composed 
of xduat cyvponever (Chrys.). 
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robust attitude to the world. But Jesus the rabbi hastens? to 
explain that his ideal, so far from being parochial or_pusil- 
lanimious, involves an unflinching stand before hardship and 
duty (4 13-16);? so little was it a relaxed method of piety,* that 
it demanded from men a loftier and more exacting conduct than 
that taught or practised by the conventional rabbinical religion 
of the day (417-20).5 This avowal naturally suggests the new 
and final attitude of Jesus® to the Jewish Law, which is ex- 
emplified with brilliant and effective paradox in five or six 
crucial instances (5 21-48) of the radical antithesis between the 
new legislation and the old jurisprudence with its ethical limita- 
tions. The new rests on motive and inner disposition, summed 
up in ungrudging charity to one’s enemies; thus Jesus rounds 
of the circle of thought started in the beatitudes, cutting up the 
poisonous growths of evasion and quibbling by unconditional 
precepts of incisive brevity. 

The principte of inwardness and sincerity is then expounded 
(61-18), pointedly and strongly like all effective principles, in the 
shape of a triple antithesis to the Pharisaic praxis of almsgiving, 
prayer, and fasting, which, by their externality, develop ostenta- 
tion. Jesus then recurs? to the positive relation of man to 
God’s fatherly providence (619-34, cp 545) as a motive for 
singleness of heart and for freedom from undue worldly anxiety 
(cp O. Holtzmann’s Weutest. Zettgesch., 1895, p. 229). The 
loosely joined aphoristic logia which follow Gin 71-20), are 
partly resumptive and in the main accessory rather than vital 
to the body of the address. Warnings against censoriousness 
(71-5) with its attendant hypocrisy, and the opposite (though 
less common) fault of an undiscriminating temper which is blind 
to the differences of men (76); an encouragement to prayer, 
based on God's fatherly goodness (7 7-11); a reiteration of the 
golden rule (7 12); a call to personal effort and independence in 
seeking life (7134); a warning against being misled by false 
prophets, whose conduct is to be made their test (7 15-20); these 
lead up to the epilogue (7 21-27), in which spurious discipleship 8 
is exposed, and (by means of a parable) the responsibility of 
hearers and the wisdom of practical obedience to Jesus’ com- 
mands are vividly depicted. 


In style, conception, and arrangement, Mt.’s elaborate 
and prolonged Sermon shows traces of his workmanship 
and characteristic traits. It is a com- 

4 yore position rather than an actual address. 
: That it was carried in some retentive 
memory as it now stands, is a perfectly unmanage- 


1 Achelis ingeniously traces missionaries (9) and martyrs (10) 
suffering, the latter (114) generally, the former inside (12) and 
outside (14-16) Israel. “The temper of vv, 3-10 resembles, with 
less eschatological emphasis, that of passages like En. 57, ‘ but 
for the elect there will be light and joy and peace, and they will 
inherit the earth,’ Cp Taylor's Axctent Jdeads, 2257 f (1896). 

2 The connection of 512 and 513% seems to be : as successors 
to the noble and devout company of the prophets, you must be 
prepared for hardships which flow from an_open stand for 
religion among the people, Fear of such peril is not to deter 
you from taking your place, any more than the subtler tempta- 
tion of false modesty. On the continuity, of which Jesus was 
conscious in his preaching of God’s reign, between himself and 
the OT psalmists and prophets, see Barth, Die Haueptprobleme 
des Lebens Jesu, 58-67 (1899). 

3 Zahn (£ind, 2277 287) actually makes 5 16 the theme of the 
sermon, emphasising the apologetic aim of the whole Garpe) as 
a defence of Jesus and his religion against current Judaism. 
Grawert ingeniously tries to detect in the beatitudes a reversed 
programme of contents; 510=511-16 59=517-26 58=527-37 57 
=5 38-48 56=61-34 S55S71f. 64=73-6 63=77-11. 

4 The curious variation of 515-17 in an early Talmudic story 
{Tam not come to take away from the law of Moses, but to add 
to the law of Moses am I come,’ accompanied by ‘ Let thy light 
shine in the candlestick’) is supposed by Giidemann to have 
been derived from Mt.’s Logia. Cp Studia Biblica, 157-59 
(Neubauer), PArtol. Sacra, 45 (Nestle), and Laible, /esus 
Christus tm Talmud (1891), 62. 

5 The good works of v. 16 are simply the higher righteousness 
of v. 20, which (it is implied in wz. 26 and 45) reflects and repro- 
duces on earth the character and conduct of the Father in 
heaven; cp Holtzm, WZ Theod. 171 174 f 

6 Although, in conformity to the historical situation, the claim 
of Jesus upon the personal life of his followers is not emphasised 
at this inaugural period of the ministry, and his Messianic réle 
is still obscure (cp on 7217), his commanding authority and 
self-consciousness are evident in words like ‘I come . . . I say.’ 
Such language is the utterance of ‘a superhuman self-conscious- 
ness which, as the secret of Christianity’s origin and growth, 
must be grasped first and foremost as a fact.... It is quiteim- 
possible for us to conceive such an inner life. Revelation, 
redemption, forgiveness, help—he has it all within himself and 
offers it to those who yield to the impression of his personality” 
(Wernle, dufinge uns. Religion, 24 f, after Baur). 

7 Mt. may, however, have meant 619-34 to continue the anti- 
Pharisaic polemic (cp Mk. 12 40 Mt. 28.25 Lk. 16 13,4). 

8 To imitate God’s ungrudging love towards men (5 43-48) or 
to obey his will (7 21) is as possible along the road of legal 
crupulousness (520) as it is for mere profession and empty 
words. On 7 21-23 cp the (too conservative) essay by Schlatter 
in Gretfowalder Studien, 85-105 (1895). The citation in 
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able hypothesis. The well-known habit of compiling 
material, which stanyps Mt.’s Gospel, is legible all 
through the vratio montana ; earlier and later logia are 
massed together, and even their dexterous union cannot 
obliterate their heterogeneous nature and foreign sites.! 
Mt.’s Sermon, to a much larger degree than Lk.’s, is 
neither consecutive in trend nor a unity in time; in- 
ternal evidence, and the comparative evidence gained 
from Lk., put this beyond the reach of doubt. The 
very style shows how the source has been worked over. 
In Mt.5-7 we have the author’s favourite ‘come unto’ (xpoa- 
€pxopuac) in the introduction (like Lk.’s ‘as he was’ lév r¢ infin.]} 
11x etc.), and favourite or characteristic phrases throughout the 
whole—e.g., ‘(and) then’ ({weai) rére : 524 7 5 23), ‘verily’ (ayajv: 
5rgetc.), ‘say... against...’ (etwety m1 xara tives: 511 1232), 
‘again’ (waAcy : 533 etc.), ‘be seen’ (Paivopae: 6516 18), intrans. 
‘do’ (rosetv) with adverb (547 62 712~Lk. 631), ‘be done’ 
(yern@yrw : 6 10, not in Lk, ; Acts 120 @), ‘it was said’ (éppe@y ? 
521 etc., non-Lucan), verbs in -evety (vnorevey, mpogntedery, 
Govevey, ayyapevev), ‘go thy way’ (imaye: 524), ‘whoever’ 
(Sores: 53941 715 24=05, Lk.6 48), ‘till’ (ews: 51826), ‘before 
{men] (€umpooGev: 51624 61 4 76), ‘for so’ (obras yap: 25 815 
5 12), the simpler pron. for the reflexive (5 29 6 19), mpds 7d (‘to’) 
with infin, (628 61), ‘that... may’ (67ws [6 times]), ‘as’ 
(Sowep: 62 etc.), ‘it is profitable’ (cumpepe: 529 7, non- 
Lucan), movypds (-dv) of evil (one)=5 37 39 613 (cp 1819 38; Lk. 
645 only of men), opov a sacrificial gift (523 7), ‘raiment’ 
(evdupa: 625=Lk.1223 Mt. 628 715 ete.), ‘in danger of' 
{évoxes: 521 A, non-Lucan), ‘altar’ @voworjpior: 523 
23 18-20 35), ‘be hid’ (xpirrw; 514 etc.), ‘reward '(ureOds: O61. 
etc.), ‘only’ (uévov, adv.: 547), ‘swear’ (oprdw: 534 36 etc.), 
‘ profess’ (onoAoyéw : 7 23 etc.), ‘for this is’ (otros ap 2837123 
cp li ro AV), ‘bring... to’ (rporpépw: bay eta hypocrite’ 
Q@rroxpitis: 62516 75), ‘wise’ (bpdvipos; 7 24 etc.), besides, of 
course, the famous dingdom of heaven (5310 etc.) instead of 
kingdom of God, and the distinctive (except Mk. 11 25) usage of 
Father (in heaven, or heavenly) as applied to God (your Father 
occurs in Lk. only 636=Mt.548 and 1230=Mt. 6 32, besides 
1232; it is Matthean). Of Mt.’s 120 Aafax degomena the 
Sermon alone contains 12 (BarroAeyéw, Bpoxy, SiadAdaow, eipy- 
vo7rords, Emopréw, evvodw, ara, kaTapavOdvm, Kpupatos, placer, 
modvaoyia, paxa, opxot (plur. = vows, 533), mAnpdw {absol.), 
eOvixds (5 47 6718 i (Bag. rev ovpavay] and pamigw (5 39 2667). 
Phrases like om that day (7 22), xpivew -pa -oxs (in sense o 
final judgment, 521 47 71) are more frequent in Mt, than in 
the other synoptics, and traces of the apostolic (Pauline?) age 
have been more or less reasonably found in expressions such as 
épyag. dvouiay (723), dvopia (723), dmiAca (7 13), Stxaroodey 
(56 etc.; Lk.175 in OT sense), uwpds (522 7 26, etc.), operdr- 
para (612), naparrepata (O14 4), meptocedacy (520), ayarav 
tov Erepov (624 Rom, 188), etc. 
Following in the main Mk.’'s order during the narra- 
tive of the Galilean mission, though with one char- 
5. In LE: acteristic {see below, § g) transposition 
structure. (Mk. 37-12=Lk. 617-19, Mk. 313-19= 
* Lk. 612-16), which was introduced to 
provide an audience and situation for the non-Marcan 
address to be inserted at this point, Lk. narrates the 
choice of the Twelve and the subsequent position of 
Jesus on some level ground where he was surrounded 
by (a) the Twelve, (4) a large crowd of disciples, and (c) 
a large multitude of non-Galileans.? Abbreviating 
Mk.’s account of Jesus as a healer of diseases, Lk, 


2Clem. 4 accentuates the logion, ‘even though ye be gathered 
with me in my bosom and do not iny commandments, etc.” 

1 Some logia would by their nature be associated with certain 
places and certain people. Others would be somewhat timeless, 
either owing to their repetition or to their less local content. 
Introductory and explanatory comments, by way of setting, 
must have been retained by many of the primitive logia in pass- 
ing from oral to written form, just as earth clings to the roots 
of a plucked plant. But a comparison of Mt. and Lk. shows 
that whilst Lk. frequently found no setting for his logia, and 
generally tried to furnish them with a site, Mt. is much less 
concerned to preserve the local and chronological position even 
of logia which he found equipped with such a habitation. His 
Sermon consists of several smaller collections of logia, already 
compiled, perhaps in part by himself, for catechetical purposes. 
These, welded more or less skilfully together, make up the 
splendid summary of the Sermon as it now lies in the gospel}. 

2 Mk.'s Galilzans and (so Ss.) Idumeeans are omitted. Just 
as the force of Mt. 514-16 is felt when one realises that it was 
addressed to a crowd drawn primarily from Galilee (425), that 
traditionally inferior and ignorant province (415/-), so Lk.'s 
omission of the logion from his Sermon becomes significant when 
one recollects that he wrote for a public in the Roman empire 
when memories of the desperate part played by Galilzans in the 
recent war (66-70 A.D.) made it inadvisable to dwell upon their 
connection with the new religion. Jerusalem and Judza bulk 
largely in Lk. 2-8; Lk. alone narrates the Galilzans’ punishment 
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hastens to incorporate an address of his to the disciples 


(620, not to the Twelve). 

The address opens with a quartette of beatitudes, apostrophis- 
ing literal poverty, physical hunger, and actual tears as destined 
to secure eventually bliss and benefits for disciples in such a 
Pracent plight of social want and oppression. These beatitudes 

reathe a spirit of intense sympathy with the poor and down- 
trodden, which is characteristic of the third gospel. Dives, for 
example (16 rg-3r), is not sent to hell simply because he is rich. 
Yet his riches, it is implied, have not merely aggravated his 
guilt, but proved a barrier to the conduct which would have 
saved him. Better without them, is the inference. Better 
bestow them in alms upon the needy. Lazarus, as this scrida 
mansuetudinis Christi assumes, being a poer man is pious. 
Similarly, in the good time coming, Jesus promises a complete 
revolution of the social order, when the destitute wil! receive 
compensation for their present ills 1 (cp the deliberate ‘now’ [vdv] 
repeated in wv 21; ‘is’ [€erw], v. 20, implies certain, not present, 
possession), As 627 indicates, vz. 20-26 are spoken in the hear- 
ing of the disciples rather than addressed tothemdirectly. They 
represent an impassioned monologue addressed to two general 
classes of individuals whom Jesus, here ‘one of the prophets’ 
indeed, sees in his mind’s eye. Among the many disciples 
{a0yrai) standing round him, there were probably poor men, 
poor by circumstances or by choice (511), hungry people (614), 
and sufferers (6174). But at this juncture it would have been 
neither an appropriate nor an exhaustive description to classify 
the disciples as a whole under these categories. 

This is corroborated by the quartette of woes (022 Ws), in 


which the reverse side of the picture is sketched (Is. 58-23, cp 
6313-16). Like the rest of what is peculiar to Lk. in the 
Sermon, it is mainly concerned with the perils of authority (374), 
popularity (26), and especially money (24 33% 384). The 
second woe is unaccountably omitted in Ss. There is no woe 
corresponding to the third beatitude, and the fourth woe is 
addressed to the disciples, rather than to an objective class, 
thereby resuming vv. 22,/ and paving the way for the transition 
inv. 27. In his second volume Lk, bes stories illustrating the 
jay felt by disciples under persecution (623=Acts 5 41, etc.), 
while at the same time he points out. that papularity is not in- 
variably (Rom. 14 1&8) a proof of disloyalty (626, cp Acts 247). 
Although the first three featitudes and woes are rather external 
and eschatological,? the fourth touches a deeper note of experi- 
ence ; yet all are controlled by the same sense that the religious 
question is bound up with the social, as the OT prophets were 
never weary of reiterating. 

In quieter tones Jesus now proceeds to address not the twelve 
apostles but the wider circle (61320) of his disciples or im- 
mediate hearers (6274), passing from the vehement denuncia- 
tion of prosperous and proud folk into a persuasive appeal for 
charity and forbearance among his adherents.3 The intro- 
duction, ‘But I say unto you’ (dAAa tiv Aéyw), where ‘you! is 
defined by ‘who hear’ (rots axovovaw), corroborates the im- 
pression that hitherto in 6 20-26 Jesus has been describing, rather 
than addressing, certain types of men, At this point the con- 
trast is almost equal to a dropping of the voice. The substance 
of the discourse, in its second phase, is love to one’s enemies or 
opponents. According to Lk., this humane disposition is to be 
expressed not simply in blessing and prayer, but heroically in 
(a) a patient, uncomplaining endurance of violence and robbery, 
and in (4) lending money freely—so freely, indeed, that it is a 
loan merely in name. As usual, the question of money bulks 
largely in Lk.’s mind. He represents Jesus as counselling the 
disciples in effective and unqualified aphorisms never to make 
money an occasion of quarrelling; if it be stolen from them, 
better acquiesce than retaliate and attempt to recover the loss 3 
if borrowed, neither money nor property is to be demanded back. 
To this passive véfe, an active side is added; money is to he 
ungrudging}y lent 4even to one’s enemies. One does not need 





by Pilate (13 1-3} and the false charge of sedition (awd ras T. 
235) made against Jesus by the priests; Galilee plays uo part 
in his Resurrection stories. 

1 Lk.’s Sermon is less true than Mt.’s to the normal position 
of Jesus towards the future of God's reign on earth; in rightly 
reproducing the somewhat catastrophic side, which Jesus held 
in common with his age, he fails to give sufficient prominence 
to the inner spiritual side, which formed the real contribution of 
Jesus to the ime. Hence the impression Jeft by his Sermon is 
vivid but limited. See Titius, 1774, 1854 

2 This is so far in keeping with the first preaching of Jesus in 
Galilee, which echoed the eschatological note of the Baptist 
(Mk. lig Mt. 41723). Both ‘holy spirit’ (@yov mvedpa) and 
‘fire’ Grup) are in the Sermon; but, particularly in Mt., the 
gracious heavenly spirit predominates, even although Lk, has 
Nietle or nothing of Mt.’s sweeping anti-legal criticism. Both 
versions are, from different standpoints, to be regarded as ‘ good 
news’ (Mt. 423). 

3 The connection would be still closer if the wealthy 
oppressors of vv. 24 / were the enemies of v. 27., 

On the religious economy of alms see 161-14, and contrast 
1233=1822 with Mt.619. Like the Epistle of James, Lk. 
reflects the trading atmosphere of early Palestinian Christians ; 
the dangers presented by property and wealth to the faith 
(GosPELs, § 40) are vividly present to his mind. See Peabody’s 
Jesus Christ and the Social Life (1901), 197 7, and especially 
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to be rich in order to be robbed or to lend money; but it is 
obvious that reiterated and prominent injunctions like these 
would lose much of their point, if the society to which they were 
addressed consisted of poverty-stricken outcasts, This enforces 
the view that 620 /. is not intended to describe the actual con- 
dition of the disciples round Jesus, to whom 6 27_4 is spoken. 

The third phase of the address (39-45) opens with some loosely 
set logia; the thread upon which Lk. has strung them seems to 

be as follows. Turning from one's duty to 

6. Char- enemies, Jesus dwells on the duty, especially 

acteristics. of teaching and instruction, which one owes to 

the brethren, To give safe guidance (639= 
Jas. 5197} one must be clear-eyed oneself; to give adequate 
and complete assistance to the untrained and inexperienced, 
one must be equipped adequately first of all (640). Self- 
criticism (641) is the necessary prelude to any sincere and 
useful criticism of other people, It is the inner state of a man's 
own heart (6 43-45) that determines the value and virtue of what 
he contributes to the world. See Mixes (col. 3098). 

Finally, the epilogue (6 46-49) in parabolic form (which ‘ might 
constantly inhabit both the memory and the judgment,’ Sir 
Philip Sidney) sums up the responsibility of hearers; a stable 
character is built up not on mere verbal admiration of the 
teacher, hut on practical obedience to such commands as he 
has laid down. 

Whatever be Lk.’s method elsewhere in dealing with 
his sources, the Sermon exhibits traces of considerable 
freedom on the part of the editor, whose general 
characteristics of style, conception, and arrangement 
are fairly conspicuous in 620-49. Not merely in the 
beatitudes and woes (Feine, pp. 112-120), but through- 
out the whole, the Jewish-Christian circle reflected in 
Lk.’s sources becomes visible and audible. Whilst 
Mt. reflects the early church under the strain of opposi- 
tion at the hands of Pharisaic religion, Lk. reveals 
indirectly the fortunes and hopes of Palestinian 
Christians, possibly within the Jerusalem-church (Feine, 
pp. 142-145) itself, under the overbearing rule and 
bitter animosity of the wealthy Sadducees (see Renan's 
f Antéhrist, chap. 3). His sources vibrate with feel- 
ing similar in many points to that felt in the Epistle of 
James, Hermas, ete.t Formally, too, his pungent 
report of the Sermon is shaped into a homily, whereas 
Mt.’s is built up out of didactic pieces used by catechists 
of the apostolic age, 

Inthe Lucan beatitudes etc. (6 20-26), the poor (rrwxot) are 
first of all blessed (as already in 418 Jesus is represented as 
quoting Isaiah 6117. and placing in the forefront of his mission 
—‘to preach the gospel to the poor’ [evayyeAtcac@at mrwxois]), 
several of the Lucan 4apax legomena occur (¢.g. yeddw and 
gxtpréw), and in the introductory formula (ésdpas x.7.A.), as 
throughout the rest of the address, the style is predominantly 
Lucan, Favourite or characteristic Lucan terms recur; ¢.2., 
xAatey (more external than Mt.'s rev@etv), xata 7a avTa mocety 
(G3 23), TAovatos, voy, mapdxanots (624 of selfish worldly satis- 
faction, as opposed to messianic bliss, 225, cp 1625), éym(rAnps 
(625, contrast similarly 153), wevdw (621 153}, was with pte. 
{6 30 47 ete.), wArjy (624 35), amacrety (6 30p12 20), aroAap Pavey 
(634), xa@uws (636), xdAmos (638), dpocws (631, etc.), caret 
(in unique sense 6 38), éxmirrety (639, cp Mt. 1514), tdeos (6 41, 
cp Mt.74; 644, cp Mt.1233), cpxeo@ac mpds (647 1426), 
brodetiw (6 47 12 5), one instance of his preference for compounds 
with dri (6 38), irxvw [ovx] (6 48), 5¢ xaé (6 39), «tue with dative 
(6 32,7), the Hebraism ido’ yp (6 23, etc., never Mt.), clrev-av 
&€ (6 39, etc. ; Mt. 12 47 2), elmer wapaporjr (6 39, etc., only Mk. 
1212), cai ards (620, etc.), mporevxerGat wept (628 Acts 815), 
dyeorres of God (1 32 35 76; 635), the common Lucan and Pauline 
constr, of the article (642; only in Mt. once, 73), etc. Notable 
hapax degomena ate: avedrigovres 2 (6 35), brepexxtvyw (6 38), 
miefa (6 38), TAyuLUpYs (6 48), cxarTa (6 48), Babive (6 42), 7:6. 
Geu. (6 48 14.23), cupmemre (6 49), rpoopyyrypc (6 48,4), and payne 
(649). In 627 €x@poi and pioovvres are paralleled as in 171, 





L. Paul’s study (ZW7, 1901, pp. 504-544), ‘Welcher Reiche 
wird selig werden?’ Also Hastings’ DB 419 f 

1 Cp the second-century interpolations in 7est. Jud. 255 war 
ot év wrwxetg b1a, Kdptov rAovTicOjgorTas Kal of ev wEevia yopTac- 
Ojoorvrar . . . ob 68 daeBeis mevOjrover Kai auaptwAci KAav- 
govrat. The preceding saying (oi ey Avmy tedevnigavres 
dvacnjigovrat év xapq) reflects an outlook alien to either of the 
synoptic versions of the beatitudes—a fact which incidentally 
confirms their historic verisimilitude. When the Sermon was 
spoken, Jesus had not yet emphasised his second coming or even 
his death; all the future for him and his lay within the horizon 
of his lifetime, as yet hardly clouded by opposition culminating in 
tragedy or delay. Even the allusions to excommunication 
from the synagogue and other apostolic ills do not obliterate 
this primitive feature, although they qualify it. 

2 The idea is one of several anticipated in Ps. Sol. (cp 515 4). 
See further, on the meaning, Reinach, Revue des études grecgues, 
1894, pp. 52-58. 
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and ill-will} defined as speech (xarap.} and act (éxnp. cp 1 Pet. 
316).2 Similar phrases recalling the apostolic age may be seen 
in the use of Lk.’s favourite (eleven times) aycor mvedpa (1113), 
ayabororecy (6 9 33 35, never in Mt. ; cp r Pet. 215 20 3617), and 
OcnéArcor (6 48, cp 1 Cor. 3 ro, etc.), besides phrases like ‘ Father’ 
‘pitiful’ (636, cp 2 Cor. 13), mapexery (6 29), xapes (6 32-34, for 
Mt.’s xtg60s), anaprwAoi (generic for Mt.’s e@vixoe, teA@vai), 
axdporos (6 35=2 Lim. 32; cp 813 with 1 Tim. 41), éAwigew 
(634, etc., only once in quot. in Mt.1221), and blind guides 
(6 39= Rom. 2 19, which is perhaps a reminiscence of the logion). 
Similarly, the two other passages (1) 1-49-13 1222-34) where 
Lk. has reproduced matter included in Mt.’s Sermon, show 
evident traces of the author's style in favourite or characteristic 
expressions, such as :—avagrds, avacrdyres (1174), nad’ nucpav 
(11 3), mpés of address, very common in Lk, (111 1222), elev 5€ 
{112 1222), rs with a noun (i111 1216, etc., only once in Mt. 
1212), ws=where (111, never in Mt.), BadAdyriov (12 33), elvac 
with prep, and art. (111). 


These linguistic phenomena bring Lk.'s version of 
the Sermon into line with the rest of his gospel. It 
cannot be said that Hebraisms or Aramaisms are at all 
characteristic of the passage, and the inference is that 
Lk. has either translated from Q with a freedom which 
makes his rendering something of a paraphrase, or (as 
is more probable} that like Mt. he has edited and in 
part rewritten a Greek recension of Q. In this Q, 
to ali appearance, the Sermon lay between the choice 
of the Twelve and the healing of the centurion’s child at 
Capernaum (Mk. 313-19=Lk. 612-16 Mt. 8 5-13=Lk, 
7x-10). Near (NW.} Capernaum and about midway 
in the Galilwan period Jesus may be conjectured to 
have spoken this address. It is much less probable 
that Lk. had before him not merely the logia but also 
another independent document containing a discourse 
which he confused with the Sermon on the Mount. 

In three instances our canonical Mk. contains logia 
equivalent to passages in the Sermon: on retribution 
«, 424=Mt. (633¢) 72 Lk. (12316) 638, 

: oa on saltless salt 950@=Mt.513¢ Lk, 

st * 1434, and on a forgiving spirit with 
prayer bles [26]=Mt. 614 /. 

The presence of these in Mk. may be due to a redactor of the 
primitive ‘ Mk.,” who had become acquainted with the logia ; 
certainly the first two Marcan passages occur in extremely 
difficult contexts and are in themselves not particularly apposite, 
whilst the third is distinctly inappropriate to its surroundings 
(cp Mk. 1123 from Mt.1720). Even were this hypothesis 
eget however, it would not be necessary to presuppose 
Mk.'s acquaintance with Q. There may have been identical or 
substantially identical logia in Q and in the Petrine narrative 
which is practically equivalent to the primitive ‘Mk.’ There 
is no reason to believe that these documents were mutually 
exclusive, and it is natural to suppose that occasionally the 
~ame logia in divergent historical settings and linguistic shapes 
lay in both: ¢.g., Mt.52943 (Q)=188 4 Mk. 94345473 Mt. 
53a Lk. 16 18 (Q)=Mt. 399 Mk. 101214 Similarly it is possible 
that even within Q itself logia lay in two different connections 
preserved from heterogeneous traditions. A capital instance 
is the saying on the lamp and the bushel, which is a pendant to 
the parable of the seeds (Mk. 421=Lk, 8 16, Jiilicher, Gleichanis- 
reden 28692; cp GospeLs, § 134, col. 1875), and also connected 
with a disciple-logiom(Mt. 515, repeated and misplaced by Lk. 
in 1133), This seems on the whole a preferable hypothesis to 
that which would confine the logion to the former setting and 
make its employment elsewhere by Mt. and Lk. an arbitrary dis- 
placement and application. Mt.7 16-18 and 1233-35 form 
independent variations of a common idea rather than a doublet, 
and passages like 310=719 87=1234 2333 may reasonably be 
taken as reminiscences by a younger man of his first leader's 
phraseology. These are cases where pure literary criticism 
requires to be conscious of its limitations. 


Happily, in the absence of direct parallels4 to the 


: Justin Martyr’s apology is offered (1s) imtp ray éx mavros 
yevous avOpdruy adixus migovnevwy Kat emppeagopdvwn, 
2 Similarly, in expanding the warning against censoriousness 


(6374 Mt. 717), Lk, redoubles it by adding xaradtxacOyre (of 


which, as of avoAvw=let off, Mt, 1827, Mt. is content to give a 
practical tilustration 127), and presents the positive side as the 


special form which appealed to him, viz. charity in the sense of . 


liberality or benevolence. The ground of 7. 35 is shifted; 
charity now is advocated as certain to win ample return. 

8 V, 30 is textually suspect, however (om. D, Ss}, and with 
wv. 29 is probably placed here by the editor. 

4 The parallels in jevin thought (¢.z, Hillel, the Essenes, 
the Pirge Aéath, and the earlier wisdom-literature, including 
the negative form of the law of love) may be seen in Wiinsche, 
J. Lightfoot, Wetstein, or Rodrigues’ Les origines du Sermon 
de la Montagne (for Mt. 69-13 see Lorp’s PRAvex), and are 
worked out in more or less detail by critical editors. So far as 
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Sermon in the fourth gospel. the comparative phenomena 
of the third gospel enable us sometimes 


2, 
aiid to analyse Mt.’s version of the Sermon, 
Sermon a aah 5 : aaa . 
compilation. which is obviously composite, into its 
P “component parts. At least seven 


passages set in Mt. §-7 appear throughout Lk., although 
differently edited and applied, in connections which are 
not merely superior but intrinsically probable from the 
historical standpoint. These are the logia on (¢) coming 
to terms with an opponent (Mt. 525 f= Ik. 1257-59),} 
(6) the model prayer (Mt. 69-15=Lk. 111-4), (c}) God 
and mammon (Mt. 624= Lk. 1613), (¢@) worldly anxiety 
(Mt. 625-33 Lk, 1222-31),? (e} encouragement to prayer 
(Mt. 7 7-11 = Lk. 11 9-13), (4) the narrow way (Mt. 
713 f.=Lk. 13234}, and (g) the final rejection (Mt. 
7 21-23 = Lk. 1825-27).2 Upon the other hand, it must 
be admitted that Lk. is possibly inferior to Mt. in his 
setting of other four logia which occur in Mt. 5-7 {515= 
Lk. 1133, 6:8 =Lk. 1617, 531 f =Lk. 1638, 622 7 = Lk. 
1134-36}; although this does not imply that even Mt. 
preserves them in their original strata. Two instances 
are neutral—that is to say, Jesus might have uttered the 
saying upon either occasion or upon both, so far as 
the evidence available is concerned (Mt. 513= Lk. 14 34, 
619-21 = Lk. 12337; soeg., Lk. 644a= Mt. 1233¢, 645¢= 
Mt. 12346), In three instances of a doublet in Mt. 
affecting the Sermon (529 f =188/. 532=199 and 7 19= 
810 Lk. 39), the historic probabilities seem to favour 
that setting of the logion which is extra-Sermonic. 

The Sermon also exhibits several curious instances of 
transposition (e..g., the temptation-narrative Mt. 45-105 


9. Trans- Lk. 45-12, Jonah and Solomon Mt. 
7 ition i 124: =Solomon and Jonah Lk.113:f, 
Poumon etc.} in passages like Mt. 540 (xiv... . 


Kk... . Uuedr.)=Lk. 629 (ip KX) 
54244 (liberality and prayer) = Lk. 62830 (prayer and 
liberality), 5453 7 (sonship and reward) = Lk. 632-35 
(reward and sonship), Mt. 619 / (moth and thief) = Lk. 
12 33({thief and moth}, Mt. 619. 33(treasure in heaven and 
seeking kingdom) = Lk. 1229 f, 33 f. (seeking kingdom 
and treasurein heaven), Mt. 628 (neither labour nor spin) = 
Lk. 1227 (neither spin nor weave [Ti. WH™8-]), Mt. 716 
(grapes and figs) = Lk. 6 44 (figs and grapes}. Such trans- 
positions occur throughout the threesynoptists, Ifliterary 
variety be considered too artificial a motive to explain 
their phenomena, we must have recourse to the hypothesis 
that such divergencies grew up unconsciously during 
the period of oral transmission, although the freaks of 


the Sermon is concerned, the resemblances only serve to 
accentuate the profound difference between Jesus and the 
contemporary piety of his age, even when he is using the latter's 
language and developing germs already present on the higher 
levels of the OT and of pre-Christian Judaism. Here, from the 
historical standpoint, Jesus appears engaged not merely in 
clearing away accumulated rubbish to permit the stream of 
piety to have free course, but in opening fresh fountains for its 
supply as well as in disclosing a reach and flow for its waters 
larger than had been hitherto imagined—much less attained. 

T As Lk. plainly reproduces the original setting of this logion 
(cp Weiss, Matth. Evgint. 1587), and as Mt. 5 21-48 represents 
a Romogeneous and fairly coherent address, it is probably right 
to regard 525 as _an interpolation (¢.g., Holtzmann, Bruce, 
Réville). Its insertion was mediated by the well-known con- 
nection of debt and sin in the ethnic mind (Z.r9.7 1054, cp 
Mt. 6 12 14 4). 

2 The unique ‘the nations of the world ' (ré €6vm Tod xdcpov ! 
Lk. 12 30), translating an Aramaic or Hebrew rabbinical equiva- 
lent (arya niox, Dalman, Worte Jes, 1144), is one proof that 


Lk. stands nearer than Mt. tothe original source. Lk.’s retention 
of Lk. 12 32 balances his omission of Mt.634. Similarly the un- 
Matthean Ringdome of Ged in Mt. 633 (as in 12 28 19 24) shows 
that Q is reproduced here verbally, as by Lk.; ‘and the righteous- 
ness’ (kat Thr Sex. + cp Jas, 120) is an editorial explanation (like 
wpwrov) or gloss upon ‘kingdom.’ Even were the variant order 
adopted (Ars righteousness and kingdom), still ‘kingdom’ would 
remain as the predominating term. Lk. 1231 is plainly more 
faithful to the original. Cp Titius, 82. 

3 Lk. preserves, in an altered and somewhat expanded form, 
the original reference to unbelieving Jews. Mt., who applies 
the logion to antinomian adherents of Jesus (possibly ultra- 
Pauline Christians), is obliged to use the sequel elsewhere 
(811 A=Lk, 13 22/7), as it would not have suited his purpose in 
the Sermon. 
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memory do not seem quite adequate to account for 

inversions so repeated. Intentional or accidental, they 

are to all appearance destitute of significance. 
Assuming these results and continuing to employ 


the larger report as more convenient for the purpose of ; 


comparative analysis, we now pass to its divisions. As 
a working hypothesis we may provisionally surmise that 
the original scheme! of the Sermon in Q embraced (a) 
beatitudes, (4) a statement of Jesus’ relation to the 
Jewish law, followed by (c) a definition of his own nova 
dex, and (¢) a warning against unreal, idle adherence to 
it and to himself. If Lk.'s devel spot (617) meant a 
plateau among the hills, a comprehensive designation 
of the Sermon both in Lk. and Mt. might be ‘the 
teaching on the hill-side’ or ‘the hill-teaching. * 

(2) The divergence of the beatitudes in style and 
spirit accentuates at the very outset the general variation 
of the two reports. Lk.’s four beatitudes 


epi ter are followed? by four woes (after Dt. 
and sae 27117}; Mt.’s eight? stand alone, save 


for an expansion or application of the 
eighth. Lk.'s are more vehement (sec. pers. plur.}, 
Mt.’s {exc. 511) employ the quieter third plur. Lk.'s 
order {poor, hungry, weeping, persecuted) differs from 
what verbally corresponds to it in Mt. (oor in spirit, 
mourners, meek,4 Aungry for righteousness, merciful, 
pure in heart, peacemakers, fersecuted), much more 
his general atmosphere and colour. The original 
Sermon in Q probably contained beatitudes and woes in 
the second person corresponding to those preserved with 
somewhat heightened ascetic colouring by Lk. ; their 
number it is impossible to ascertain with any certainty ; 
their nature is as elusive, except that it was less restricted 
and external than Lk.’s report (see below, on the 
audience). Mt. 51xf=Lk.622f is apostolic in its 
present form (cp for my sake, the Name, and terms of 
persecution 5); especially in Mt. 511 f it is a comment 
such as Mt, loves, added here to lead over from the 


beatitudes into 513-76. 

As the crucial instance of the first beatitude indicates, the 
discrepancies of the two reports run back not only to the pre- 
dilections of the final editors, but to variant renderings of the 
vernacular in Q: zrwxoé and ramevoi are G's equivalents for 
ony in Is. 611, a passage applied by Lk. elsewhere to Jesus 


and his career (417 /, where Mt. places the Sermon), and mpacts 
is similarly used. M.'s beatitudes, therefore, represent varia- 
. tions upon the leading idea of ‘the poor being blessed —‘ poor’ 
being the devout lower classes in the main. Lk.’s rendering is 
truer to the letter, Mt.’s to the spirit, of the original.6 No 


1 Feine (‘ Ueber das gegenseitige Verhiltniss der Texte der 
Bergpredigt bei Mt. und bei Lk.,’ /P7, 1885, pp. 1-85) finds 
the original Sermon in Mt. 5 3-10 17 20-22 27. 33-48 61-6 16-18 
71-5 12 15-18 21 24-27, The Hebrew and Greek reconstruction 
attempted by Resch (Aussercanon. Pavralleltexte, 1893-7; 
262-65 61-102 1136 362-98 101-6; Die Logia Jesu, 1898, pp. 
18-29) traces the xermon in 52-6 11 ff. 20°22 27, f. 31 33-354 37-48 
71-5 12 16-18 20/. 24-27; whilst Wendt's outline consists of Lk. 
fi 20-26 Mt. 517-20 21-24 27-29@ 31-42 712 543-47 Lk.634 Mt. 
548 61-18 71-5 15-19 7 27 (Lk. 6 46) 24-27. 

2 Fourfold woe in En. 954-7. Ss. om. Lk. 6254, xarqprio- 
#évos . . . avrod 40, and softens beatitudes from second to third 
person plural. See J, Weiss, Predigt Jesu, 179-187. 

3 Or seven (as ¢.g., 4 Esd. 7 78-99, where seven woes follow), if 
5 rob (=534) is supposed to mean a fresh start. It is quite 
fanciful to see a counterpart to the decalogue in ten beatitudes 
(Delitzsch, Edersheim}. On Mt. 53, with its secondary form, 
cp Kidpper, 24/7’, 1894, pp. 175-191, with the essay of Kabisch 
in St, Ar. (1896) 195-215 3 on the genera! superiority of Lk.’s 
report, Adeney, Z.rfos. 5th ser. 2 361-376. 

4 The alternative order (meek, mourners), even if better 
attested, would not affect this point. 

5 There was a reasonable ground for anticipating persecution, 
although Mt. either ignores or fails to emphasise it, in the recent 
arrest of Jesus’ master (Mt. 412), as well as in the conflict 
which had taken place between Jesus and the religious 
authorities (Jesus, §§ 22). The Sermon by no means portrays 
the flush of an absolute Galilaan success. See § 6, n. 1. 

6 Lk.’s fundamental idea is (cp Feine, 25-35) that no satis- 
faction will be got in the present age, such are its contradictions 
and oppressive manners; Mt.’s view is, no satisfaction will be 
got in this or any age of the world, since the inner needs of the 
soul cannot be satisfied outside of God. Lk.’s report suits the 
original situation better. But Mt.’s is truer to the central teach- 
ing of Jesus; his beatitudes give rich and vigorous expression 
to the purest ideal of the Christian consciousness, even although, 
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doubt, language such as that preserved by Lk. would appear 
ambiguous and unsatisfactory to those who had lost touch with 
the primitive situation in which the words were spoken, or who 
had not the same intellectual sympathies. Mt.’s version, figura- 
tive and traditional in its use of language hallowed by religious 
associations, would appeal to a larger circle. 


(4) The attitude of Jesus to the Jewish law would 
naturally form a cardinal topic in any such inaugural 
address, especially as popular curiosity 
must have been already whetted and 
misunderstanding created by the con- 
flicts between Jesus and the religious authorities. The 
prospect of a revolutionary attitude upon his part towards 
the law must have stirred hopes and fears alike un- 
founded. But the original form of the passage in Q 
seems to have been expanded by Mt. and abbreviated 
by Lk. The latter had an obvious motive for omitting 
anti-legal polemic from his narrative as unsuitable and 
irrelevant to his audience; his familiarity with most of 
the logia underlying Mt, 513-16 17-20 21-48 is proved by 
his reproduction of several elsewhere in more or less apt 
situations (see above, §8/.). Mt. 521-2427/. 31-48, there- 
fore, is in all likelihood substantially reproduced from 
Q, filled out by the incorporation of two logia from other 
places (25 f 29 f:}.1 From this passage in his edition 
of Q, Lk. has merely taken the climax? (z.e., the super- 
seding of retaliation by unstinted love), in order to pre- 
serve the distinctive assertion of the new law. The 
linguistic variations seldom affect the sense of the parallel 
passages materially. Nor does the catechetical form of 
Mt.’s version with its careful structure, reproduced from 
the church catechism of Q, imply that Jesus did not use 
such a method of instruction. He taught as a rabbi. 
The apostolic churches arranged and used his sayings 
for catechetical purposes, but in this Jesus had to some 
degree anticipated them ; the five commandments of the 
lawgiver in Mt. 521 7% may well be a specimen of the 
preaching which Jesus already practised in the syna- 
gogues,? where part of the service consisted in the read- 
ing of OT scriptures from the law and the prophets, 
followed by comments (Lk.417, cp Acts 1315; Schiir. 
Hist. ii. 263 7, 81). Cp SYNAGOGUE, §§ 8 

The transition from the beatitudes into the relation of 
Jesus to the law was probably mediated in Q by logia 

corresponding to those substantially 

12, Mt. 513-26. oa in Mt. 513-16 17 20) upon the 

sphere and function of those whose character had just 
been described, as well as upon the personal attitude 
assumed by their leader to the conventional religion. 
Whether 513-16 in whole or part belonged to the original 
Sermon is doubtful. Were the Sermon addressed to the 
Twelve (so, e.g., Hahn, Resch, and [Lk.] O. Holtz- 
mann), the passage would be quite in line with 1041, 
where the Twelve are also prophets (cp 512 and 513). 
Even with an audience of many disciples, as Mt, and 
Lk. both describe the scene, the appropriateness of 
the passage is defensible (the prophets as in Jas. 510 f.}. 
The connection of 512 (Lk. 623) and 517 is excellent ; 
but the intervening sentences may have been an aside 


11. Jesua 
and the law. 





upon critical grounds, they may not justify their claim to be 
regarded as the prelude to the historical Sermon. 

Possibly v.23_4 are also foreign to their context, as that 
stood in the original Sermon. The superior position of 532 at 
199 might, but does not necessarily, involve that 531_/ did not 
sions to its Sermonic context, The omission of 547 (with k, 
Ss.) would contfibute to the terseness of the context. 

2 Thus failing in the Sermon to establish (with Mt.) the his. 
torical continuity of Jesus with the religious tradition of the 
past. He had done this already and otherwise (416 4). But 
with Lk. the disciples of Jesus within Judaism have ‘somewhat 
to become’ rather than ‘somewhat to cast off,' in taking their 
course of obedience to him. 

3 On the significance of this early ministry among the syna- 
gogues of Galilee (Lk. 415 444=Mk. 139 Mt.423), which was 
interrupted and checked by the scribes, see Bruce, With Open 
Face, &-106 (1896). ‘Great temporary popularity, little perma- 
nent fruit’ sums up its effects; but, as the Sermon indicates, it 
enabled Jesus to come to an issue with the current legal! religion, 
besides inducing him to turn his attention specially to the sus- 
ceptible disciples (4a@q7a¢} who showed some capacity of mind 
and soul for the new teaching. 
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{for which Mt. has prepared by the words robs mpd 
ogo}, after which Jesus resumed the tenor of his speech. 
Function depends on character, and privilege imples 
responsibility ; the disciples are an Israel within Israel,! 
whose razson @ étre is to permeate the people as a whole, 
instead of preaching an esoteric piety or an Essene-like 
retirement. The horizon of Jesus was primarily Judaism 
at this period (Rom. 157-9); with a high and devout 
consciousness of his mission, which was partly to be 
achieved through his adherents, he sets himself and 
them (in these logia) to the regeneration of Judaism. 
Whatever be the origin® of 144, the logia 13 and x4@ 
(15-26) may quite well have lain side by side (otherwise 
GosPELs, § 134) in the original (cp the Roman proverb, 
nil sale et sole utilius\, though not exactly in their present 
form. The traces of editorial handling, however, do not 
affect the substance of the passage ; its parts fit in here 
at least as well as, if not better than, in their arrangement 
by Mk. and Lk.; and as a whole this didactic piece 
vindicates its position in the Sermon. If any ‘definite 
historical situation’ (Weizs.} needs to be sought for the 
passage, its present site affords a motif of sufficient 

psychological and historical! iniportance. 
Whilst 517 20 is not only an authentic saying but also 
in its proper place as a vindication of Jesus against the 
suspicion of laxity and undue mildness 

13. Mt. 517-20, arieey by his free, daring attitude to 
the law, 518 7, is widely accepted as representing a 
Jewish-Christian gloss which evidently (cp its partial 
retention in sharper form by Lk. 1617, Mt.’s lara being 
secondary, Dalman 4-5) belonged not merely to Qmt 
but to Q. See GosPELs, 8§ 344, 112¢, 128¢€; Feine, 
pp. 25-35; also Moffatt, Héstorical New Testament 
{ 1901, pp. 645 7). 

The aim of the OT religion, as expressed by the phrase ‘the 
law or the prophets,’5 was to be realised by Jesus in the higher 
Christian ‘righteousness’ (8txacoo¥ry), not(as 18 “A imply)through 
the permanent validity of the Mosaic code with its statutory and 
ritual elements, although the more conservative circles of Jewish 
Christianity believed that the latter was not merely legitimate 
but essential to the new faith. It is one thing to say that the law 
contained a divinerevelation ; it would have been quite another 
thing for Jesus to say that the Mosaic law (Leviticus and all) with 
its injunctions had still a future and a r@/y. The very qualifica- 


tions and repudiations of 5 de feigenrntag the irrelevance of 5 18,7 
to the original context.6 On the other hand, 51720 define not 





1 514, with an instance of Mt.'s partiality for ‘the world’ (6 
x6gmos), reflects {as it stands) the universalism which forms one 
trait of Mt. Originally in Aramaic the logion had a range con- 
sonant with the historical situation of Jesus and the disciples (so 
vys, 13=land, not earth). Cp Dalman’s Werte Jesw, 1136 144. 
The selection of the twelve shows that Jesus already contem- 
plated a vocation on the part of his disciples, which was not 
confined, of course, to the Twelve (cp Lk.83g Mk. 938). Un- 
fortunately Mt., who preserves the logion on vocation, omits ta 
narrate beforehand the incident which helps to elucidate its 
aptness, 

2 It is needless, therefore, to regard 513-16 (with Réville, 
2128-130) as a patriotic address to the Jewish people ideally 
represented by the crowd, whom Jesus exhorts to be faithful to 
their historical vocation and to show themselves worthy of their 
religious superiority to the surrounding world. Nodirect preach- 
ing as yet (except for the Twelve? Mk. 117=Mt.419); only 
the expression of an upright and exceptionally pious life. Cp 
Titius, 12-17. 

3 The Oxyrh. Logion 7 (‘a city built upon a high hill and 
established cannot either fall or be hidden’) blends 5146 and 
724 f, and 514-16 was known to the author of the Pastorals 
( Tim. 5 25) as well as to Justin (A fo/, 116). 

4 Perhaps already in his younger brother James, who appears 
in tradition (cp von Dobschiitz, Die urchristlichen Gemeinden, 
112 f. 272 f {1g02]) as an austere and strict Jewish Christian ; 
certainly in the Scribes and Pharisees, who felt themselves re- 
sponsible for defending the faith against unsettling tendencies. 
Even the disciples may already have needed a warning of this 
kind against rash inferences from sayings like Mk. 2 22¢. 

5 Unless (Wernile) ‘or the prophets’ (} rovs mpodyras) be an 
editorial gloss (om. Clem. Hom. 351). But if Paul could appeal 
from ‘the law’ to ‘ the Jaw and the prophets’ for anticipations of 
that ‘righteousness of God’ which was realised in the gospel 
(Rom. 321 4), surely Jesus could have done the same. Chry- 
sostom's discovery of a certain reserve and guarded tone in 517 
(oixovonta Adywv) is imaginary. On ‘the righteousness of 
Christ's kingdom’ (Mt. 5174), cp Dods, Ezfos. 4th ser. 70. 
161 f, also Gardner's Explor. Evangelica, 192% 

@ Asit stands, however, 5 17-20reflects Mt.'s apologetic temper, 
especially in its effort to show the Jews of the Diaspora the 
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merely the theme of the Sermon but the permanent attitud+ of 
Jesus towards possible abuses and misunderstanding of his gospel 
{cp Klépper, 21/7, 1896, pp. 1-23}. The critical attitude which a 
reformer finds it necessary to assume towards orthodox opinion 
and habit in order to clear the read for positive and healthy pro- 
gress, is generally mistaken for mere iconoclasim ; he is impugned 
as a mover ef old landmarks, and one of his first and hardest 
duties is to show that valid change and advance in religion only 
knit the bonds of moral claim more tightly on the conscience. 


(c) The abruptness with which the xova ex is intro- 
duced in Lk. (627-36) contrasts unfavourably with the 
fine climax of Mt. (543-48)! which comes 

14. The af h and cl ies of anti 
new law. *ter 2 smooth and clear series of anti- 

theses to the traditional legislation (21-42). 
In Mt. 843-48, which Mt, has correctly preserved as the 
kernel of the Sermon, the new ‘righteousness’ already sketched 
is elucidated with respect to (i.} murder and anger (21-24); see 
Raca and SyNepRium.? The form of denunciation (évoxes with 
gen. of punishment or punishment’s source, in Mk. 329 of the 
crime) is said to be common in inscriptions against guilty persons 
in Asia Minor (Rams. £.xf. 110557); v.23/. reflect Palestinian 
Christianity previous to 70 A.p. and emphasise the duty of recon- 
ciliation as paramount, superseding even the claim of sacrifice. 
Cp Epict. Biss. 2x0, if you go and blame your brother, I tell 
you, you have forgotten who you are and what you are called’ 
(z.2.,a brother), ‘The same inwardness breathes in the treatment 
Gi.) of adultery and divorce $ (27,7 31/-); cp GospELs, § 145d; 
Marriace, § 6. (iii.) Laxity in oaths (33-37), as well as in 
marriage, had already been checked by the Essenes, and 347 
is a Jewish commonplace (cp, besides Wetstein, ad doc., Charles 
on Slav. En. 49 1, also Harnack or Conybeare on Acta A follon. 
6). A remarkable parallel from a pagan inscription of the Kata- 
kaumene is cited by Rams. £.A.7°10 109, and Doughty (A». 
Des. 1 264-269) notes the frivolous, lavish use of oaths among the 
Arabs. iv.) ‘Retaliation superseded by beneficence’ (38-42) is 
pot in characteristically Oriental and paradoxical form, though 
pictetus also (Diss. 322) teaches the cynic to practise forbear- 
ance, and when flogged to love those that flog hin:, even yield. 
ing his body to the free pleasure of anybody. (v.) Love to one’s 
enemies (43-48), with prayer for them, constitutes the distinctive 
spirit of the new reign (cp wv. 20 with v. 46 7); the divine idea} is 
magnanimity, which Jesus inculcates on his adherents as their 
duty; in short a ‘love imperturbable’ (Beyschlag), which is not. 
deterred from serving other people by their ingratitude or active 
opposition,4 but finds its motive in ardent desire to be like God, 
and its method in instinctive activity, not in punctilious per- 
formance of set duties. See LovinckINDNESS, § 4, and 
NEIGHBOUR. 

Lk.'s indifference to the critical attitude of Jesus, 
which dictated his omission of the logia corresponding 
to Mt. 521-48, leaves him with a report of the zova lex (6 


27-36) which is, upon the whole, less admirably arranged 5 





spiritual] continuity hetween esteem for the Law as an ethical code 
and devotion to Jesus its ‘end’ (réAgs); see Wernle, ZV 7W, 
1goo, p. 476 This tendency has led Mt. to preserve traditions 
and logia which often seem rather alien to the catholic spirit of 
hisown mind. See Manchot, Prot. Monatsé., 1902, pp. 211-227. 

1 ‘This is not by any means an ideal such as eoald ba derived 
from the hopes of the future cherished by the Jews, or from their 
law; it is in the truest sense the possession of Jesus alone’ (O. 
Holtzmann, Lede Jesu, 192). Whilst this is true of 548, 5444 
js not unparalleled; cp, eg., Seneca (de Benes. 426, ‘si deos 
imitaris, da et ingratis beneficia; nam et sceleratis sol oritur, et 

jratis patent maria‘), and, earlier still in Judaism, Ecclus. 410 
‘Be as a father to the fatherless. . . . So shalt thou be as a son 
of the most High’), See O. Holtzmann, Wentest. Zeitgesch. 
(1895) 2267, Lightfoot, PArtipipzans, 283-287, and HC 161-62 214 K 

2 On 522, Field's Otiwnz Norvic. (pars tertia, 1899), 3-5 3 and 
for Lk. 635, z¢., 59. The opprobrious terms of Mt. 522 may 
have been actually thrown at Jesus by the Pharisees and their 
followers in the heat of controversy, 

3 When these are treated separately, the antitheses against 
the Scribes fall into two sets of three (Sar f277 313 33K 38 
43.4), followed by three anti-Pharisaic in 61/574 167, follawed 
by three othersin 714 47. 12. It is doubtful whether this trim 
scheme was present to the mind of the editor of Mt.; but even if 
it was, the arrangement seems artificial rather than spontaneously 
natural, and forms one reason for doubting whether the con- 
nection of 61-18 with what precedes is anything more than 
literary. The last-named passage is certainly less spontaneous 
than, ¢g., Mk. 1l24 4 21822. But the methods of Christ's 
teaching were versatile, and whilst the passage is misplaced and 
possibly edited, it seems hardly safe to argue back to ‘ecclesi- 
astical piety’ as its basis (Carpenter, First Three Gospels(2\, 
1890, P. 356). 

4 Another genuine reflection of this evangelic tradition occurs 
in the two logia (preserved by Jerome) of the ‘Gospel to the 
Hebrews’: (a) et nunquam leti sitis, nisi cum fratrem vestrum 
videritis in caritate, (4) inter maxima ponitur crimina, qui fratris 
sui spiritum contristaverit. Jesus left it to common sense to 
apply the logion on indiscriminate charity ; the necessary quali- 
fication is explicitly appended in Did. 16. 

5 Resch suggests for 640 a place in the address at the Last 
Supper (after Mt, 2028 Mk. 1045). At any rate 639 /. is irrele- 
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and less definite in content (cp, ¢.g., sinners for pagans 
and fax-gatherers, xpnotés [635] for Mt. S45, sons of 
most High! for Mt. 5 48, the omission of 538 f. 4143). He 
has taken Mt. 544a (in its logia form), expanded it 
(6274-282), and reproduced Mt. 5 444-47 in his own style, 
substituting for 45 logia (6297) roughly answering to 
Mt. 5396-4042. Starting afresh from 544@ he expands 
it independently, though Mt.’s climax? (548) becomes 
with him a transition to what follows (636 7), and love 
is not thrown into relief against the background of 
formalism, The variations in expression are seldom 
significant; the main alteration of colour is robbery 
(Lk. 629) for legal proceedings (Mt. 540) as an oppor- 
tunity for displaying the habitual mood of disinterested 
love. 
The law of unflinching love carries with it, as a 
corollary, abstinence from ae ee (Mt. 73-5 
Lk. 637. 417). Mt, however, bas in- 
15, MG. 61-18 rasan ed long sections at this point: 
2934: (i.) an exposure of the Pharisaic praxis 
(61-18, incorporating unchronologically the Lord's 
Prayer; see Lorp’s PRAYER and Cary, 124-120), 
which is undoubtedly genuine but misplaced, and ({ii.) 
an appeal against worldly anxiety (625-34), which Lk. 
{indifferent to the former) has preserved elsewhere in a 
superior context (1222-3: f,), where it is followed by the 
more positive logion on heavenly treasures (1233 4 = 
Mt. 619-21) used by Mt.4 rather aptly to connect 618 
and 625.5 The catechism (i.} upon a Christian’s duty 
to his neighbour, his God, and himself (expressed in 
rhythmic form, 62-45 /. 16-18), which has a title,® 61, 
and a logion, 67-94, introductory to the specimen 
prayer, 696-13 (14 7.), describes the trinity of normal 
religious practices for an early Christian,—alms (ALMS, 
§ 4; COMMUNITY OF GuoDs, § 5; cp GASm. HG 634), 
prayer? (see PRAYER, §§ 6-7), and fasting (FASTING, 
§ 4)—the two latter combined in Did. 8 and Test. Jos. 
3, etc. ii.) The following counsel ® of idealism formed 
a unity in Q (Lk. 1222-34= Mt. 619-34}. The significant 
element in the material peculiar to Lk. is wy perewpl- 
ferGe (EV. * Be not of doubtful mind’: 1229), the more 





vantly introduced ; its logia are correctly placed by Mt. (1514= 
Lk. 6 39, 1024 4 = Lk, 640). Iris difficult to discover (with Hahn) 
seven commandments in 627-38, or four parables in 6 39-49. 

i On this term see Che. O's. 83,4, Dalman, 1624, HC 1 342. 

2 The supposed originals qby or s.pn, of which réAevos and 
oixripawy are held to be variant translations, do not seem con- 
vincing. On Lk,’s superior connection in 6 36 37 see Bousset 82 4 

3 The original form of the beatitudes, the presence of traits 
denoting social oppression and an atmosphere of strain, even of 
worldly perplexity, together with the absence of Mt. 625-34 from 
the Sermon, render it impossible to regard it as the echo of a 
Galilwan idyll with pastoral charm, although Mc. lends itself to 
this impression of summer teaching among the hills. On the 
teal state of Galilee and its population, see GALILEE, § 6, Schiir. 
Hist. ii. 13-5. It is remarkable that the polemic of the Sermon 
omits any reference to the Sabbath question, upon which the 
bitter enmity of the Pharisees had already come to a head against 
Jesus (Mk. 36 Lk.61r), Mt. prefers to postpone the Sabbath 
disputes unhistorically (12 1-8 9-14). 

4 The real treasure (6 4 6 18) Is secured, not by ostentation, but 
by inwardness and single-minded devotion to God. Unfeigned 
and undivided desire for heavenly wealth (619-24) is sure of 
satisfaction (cp Ja. 15-8), whatever else fails. 

5 The gap is further filled up by means of logia (622-24) 
which—to judge from their erratic and less happy sttuation 

11 34-36 16 13) in Lk.—seem to have had no historical setting in 

. See Eve (col, 1453) also Wernle, Synoptische Frage (1899), 
74, and O, Holtzmann’s Leben Jest (280-2), Mt.624 is echoed 
in i Cor. 1020 £, and cited in 2 Clem. 61, Orig. ¢. Ces. 815. 

6 The possible interpretation of ‘righteousness’ (Stxatoovmm) 
as ‘alms’ (éAeqnocvvy: 2 Cor. 99 = Ps. 1129) would make 61 
specifically part of 6 2-4. 

7 ‘The house of God abhors much speaking. Pray thou 
with a loving heart; the petitions of all are in secret. He will 
do thy business, He wil] hear that which thou sayest, and accept 
thine offerings’ (from the Ani papyrus, £+4.7'6 537). Prayer, 
fasting, and alms in Tobir 128. 

8 Epictetus, in urging the same trust in providence, adduces 
the odd consideration that runaway slaves (not birds or flowers) 
get a livelihood somehow (ss. 19325). It is one trace of a 
certain historic fitness in the evangelic sources or their editors, 
that figures drawn from the vine (Judza’s characteristic plant) 
are confined to the Judzan ministry, whilst the corn ftourishes 
naturally enough in the Galilzan tradition, See Bousset 44. 
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accurate because simpler form of 3: (= Mt. 633), and 32 
(originally between Mt. 633 and 34). Upon the other 
hand, 1233 is Lucan, generalised in order to introduce 
what follows; 26 is possibly editorial {om. D); while 
Mt. has preserved 634 and the truer Father in 6 26. 

Of these two pieces (i.) is less certainly than (ii.) foreign to 
the original Sermon ; 61-6 16-18 might lie conceivably between 
the anti-Pharisaic 5 21-48 and 71-5 (so, ¢e.g., Neander, Keim, 
Weiss, Feine, Bruce), but it has all the appearance of an inde- 

endent piece. And 71-5 flows readily out of 5 43-48—s0, ¢.z., 

esch after Keim, who regards 619-34 as the nucleus of the 
inaugural popular Sermon (also 7 24-27) which he strangely sees 
combined with a fater sermon to disciples on the Law. 

In 637-42 Lk.’s expansion of Mt.72a is secondary 
and his insertion of 639 f? (between 38¢= Mt. 72d and 
4r= Mt. 73) only confuses the original context. Other- 
wise this injunction to pursue a quiet, inoffensive life (cp 
Test. Issach. 3)* lies visibly enough behind the sub- 
ordinate linguistic variations of the two reports, and in 
Mt. closer to the original. Jesus speaks in the figura- 
tive and proverbial language of popular wit against the 
vice of censoriousness, suggested by the Pharisaic type 
of character, Lk. thinks rather of the inner life of the 
churches, and applies the warning specially to niggardli- 
ness or lack of ‘charity’ in the narrower sense of the 
word (Ecclus. 2910 f. etc. }. 

The loose series of sententious aphorisms in Mt. 
7x-148 has no connection with the Sermon; 76 is 
evidently an erratic boulder (possibly apostolic), 77-12 
should follow 697 (as Lk.1ll9/) or 633, and 712 
connects with 542 {as Lk.63:: Holtzmann, Wendt) 
better than with 71-5 (Weiss), although as it lies it is 
meant to round off 517. Similarly 713 £ belongs to a 
later context (Lk. 1323); Mt. has inserted it here for 
dramatic reasons as a logion? suitable for an opening 
address, adding some expansions (} dmdy. els Thy 
amwbdeav, 7ardy. esr. wv) to bring out his customary 
eschatological interest (cp Dalman, 130 7). 

(d) The finale of the Sermon, a warning against 
spurious forms of discipleship (Mt. 7 164-27 = Lk. 6 43-49), 

has been expanded by Mt.’s insertion of 

Ee rae Tic Logi inst fal ets? 

finale, 2" apostolic logion against false prophets 

* (715, which 164 connects with what follows) 
and another logion (7 21-23) presented by Lk. in its true 
setting (1326). The latter, which represents Jesus as 
Messianic arbiter of human lives, is plainly proleptic 
and cannot have been uttered before 1616; like 
several other passages of the kind, if not apostolic (cp 
2Ti.2xg, etc.) it is an unhistorical anticipation (at 
least in its present form, for ‘lord’ [képee] etc. in Lk. 646 
may represent some Aramaic or Hebrew term for 
‘master’). Cp GospELs, § 20 (iv.). On the other hand, 
Lk. 645 is not specially homogeneous with its context 
(cp Mt. 1235}, and Mt.’s opening (7 164-18) is superior. 
The identity and outline of the closing parable ® are quite 

1 Neubauer quotes a Galilzan proverb similar to 6 39 (Studia 
Biblica, 152, n. 3). 642 corresponds to Oxyrh. Logia x, and 
637 echoes a saying of Hillel. No doubt many of these say- 
ings were suggested to Jesus by what he had heard on the lips 
of Galilean neighbours and during his recent tour throughout 
the synagogues. . 

2 Cp Jas.41x£ On Lk.641 Cheyne quotes from a satirical 

m in the Arabian Hamisa 5 37: ‘I indeed see in thine eye a 

eam set across, and thou marvellest if thou beholdest in mine 
eye a mote’ (4.29.7 4402). ¥ ae 

3 Resch groups 76 with a later set of logia on the service of 
the kingdom, following the agraphon ‘be ye wise bankers’ 
(yiverOe Sdxcuoe tparegivar: cp x Thess. 521a) and x Thess. 
5214-22, The lapidary style of Mt.71-14 represents one char- 
acteristic method of Jesus as a teacher, derived from the gnomic 
literature of Judaism and practised by most rabbis of his day. 
‘The other method, resembling that of the prophets, was a longer 
impassioned harangue, with sustained appeal and thrust. These, 
with the dialogue-method, represent the characteristic styles 
adopted by Jesus, the Sermon being a combination of the first 
two, 

4 For instances of this famous figure in the first century, cp 
Test. Asher 1, Test, Adbrah. 11, and Epict. Déss.211 3223 
for the roads of Galilee, GASm. HG 425 6 

5 Lk.’s sole mention of ‘false prophets’ (evSorpopiprat : 6 26) 
Tefers to the past; in keeping with the ‘political’ or social ten- 
dency of his eschatology, he omits this trait in describing the 
apocalypse of Jesus (Mt. 2424 Mk. 1322), 

6 According to the Talmud (Neub. Géog. du Talm. 185, 
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recognisable under the characteristic style of each editor, 
Mt.'s version being superior in accuracy, The im- 
pression of originality and authority produced by the 
Sermon (Mt. 7 28 /) naturally corresponds to the weight 
and length of it in Mt., who has transferred to this 
place what Mk. {122} and Lk. (432) narrate as the 
result of Jesus’ earlier teaching in the synagogue. 
Much of the discussion upon the audience of the 
Sermon is misplaced, The dual nature of its contents 
1 —now touching disciples specifically, 
17. Audience. now broadening out to the public— 
together with the deliberately dual description of its 
hearers (which is not the result of composite tradition), 
may serve to indicate that too rigid a distinction is 
usually drawn between teaching (dtéax7}) and preaching 
(xjpuyxa) at this early period of Jesus’ ministry, The 
alternative ‘disciples or crowd’ is as imaginary as the 
harmonising expedients are unsatisfactory. A solution of 
the problem is visible when the collocation of crowds 
(8x02, byes) and ‘disciples’ (za@yrai) in the description 
of the audience (Mt. 51 f. 728 Lk. 619 f 71) is held to 
imply that in Q the ‘disciples’ were not the restricted 
inner circle of the twelve, whose election preceded the 
Sermon, but a wider circle of adherents more or less 
devoted to the new prophet. His instructions they 
followed, and to his teaching they professed attention 
and obedience. This ordinary sense of ‘disciples’ 
(pabyris; cp Mt. 1024 Acts 62 etc.), as employed 
if not retained by Mt! and Lk., would cover people of 
varied enthusiasm and position (ep Mt. 1042 Jn. 666), 
and cven men with extremely imperfect ideas of what 
their new faith involved (Acts 191-3). The characteristic 
which distinguished them in general from the ordinary 
Multitude was sympathy with the propaganda of Jesus 
—due in many cases to gratitude for the healing re- 
ceived from him—as well as a disposition to favour the 
new religious leader, Naturally the line between 
‘disciples’ and ‘crowd’ would not be rigid; although 
there had been a certain sifting which helped to define 
the groups more clearly, they did not always lie notice- 
ably apart as yet, like oil and water. Among the 
crowd there were usually some who were attracted by 
other motives than mere curiosity or the desire to range 
themselves behind a fresh and promising and popular 
guide; these Jesus in the Sermon and elsewhere? 
designed to reach and win.? Particularly among the 
‘quiet in the land,’ susceptible and devout souls un- 
spoiled by the hot fanaticism of Galilee with its semi- 
political zeal for God, or by the chilling formalities of 





Sted. Bibl. 152), Galilzans were noted as wandering preachers 
who excelled in expositions of the biblical text, couched in 
parabolic form, Whilst Lk.’s access to a Jerusalem-cycle of 
traditions or even sources enables him to give Jerusalem a con- 
siderable réle in the account of Jesus’ early days, as indeed 
suited his literary predilections, Mt. singularly ignores the 
capital. So far as Mt. is concerned, Jesus had never been 
there when he delivered the Sermon; his ministry had been 
purely Galilean, Jerusalem in Mt.1-4(cp 45) is merely in- 
different if not antipathetic to Jesus (2 3), though susceptible to 
John (8 5, from Mk. 1 5). 

1 Mt.’s characteristic ‘to disciple’ (uafpreveiy : elsewhere in 
NT only in Acts 14 21) includes (28 16-20) instruction in the words 
of Jesus (¢.g., 521) as the norm of life (cp 6 21-24); in 27 57 
the word is substituted for ‘awaiting the reign of God,’ in the 
description of Joseph of Arimathza, and the important logion 
of Mt. 1352 imdicates the continuity and advance of Jesus’ 
teaching (Dalman, 57). Thus the conception of discipleship, 
especially in Mt., corresponds to the aim of the Sermon (as in 
Mt. 5-7); it means adherence to the teaching of Jesus as the 
consummation of Judaism and the independent rule of a new 
faith. See further J. Weiss, Nach folge Christ? (1895) 2-13- 

2 Cp Mt. 231 and Mk. 8 34 (Lk. 923, yet Mt. 16 oa although 
the latter allusion to the crowd has its own difficulties (Carpenter, 
227, Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnts in den Evangelien, igor, pp- 
138). The less determinate conditions of Jesus’ actual 
ministry may, of course, have been somewhat sharpened in the 
process of tradition. 

3 Even although Jesus is proleptically represented in the 
Sermon as Messianic judge, the fidelity of the evangelic sources 
appears in the fact that as yet the adherents or disciples are 
pointed not to himself but to God as the supreme object of 
imitation (cp Xen. Mem.i.63, aswep Kot tov dAdwy Epywv of 
ddacxaror Tos madras piynras EavTOY amrodecxvvoucty). 
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the Pharisaic legalism, Jesus seems to have found 
congenial spirits. 

This unobtrusive piety of the ‘meek’ (O%3%, or ORY) is 
sketched in Enoch 108 7-10, and its resigned semi-ascetic temper 
breathed through circles of pre-Christian Judaism outside Es- 
senism; see Ps. Sol, 5 13,4, the Assusmptio Mosis, the character 
of Simeon and Anna in Lk. 2 and of Nathanael in Jn. 145-49 
(Rhees, /#Z, 1898, pp. 21-30), and the later sansueti et gures- 
centes of 4 Esd, (1142), with the suffering lower classes of James 
(1927, ete. ; Spitta on Ja. 25). The picture of poor and needy 
ones sketched in the earlier wisdom-literature and apocalypses 
of Judaism reveals a disposition which had certain affinities with 
that of Jesus and yet was capable of development under his 
hands. is patient endurance, as taught to these people in 
the Sermon, was equally devout, but more cheerful; alert rather 
than resigned. With the quietists, as with the Essenes, Jesus 
stood in evident if partial sympathy; they were the Goffes- 
Jreunde of the age. Affinities, however, do not imply alliance or 
dependence, and the data of the gospels referring to the Gali- 
lean period show that Jesus drew adherents from all classes, 
particularly from the poor, but not to the exclusion of that 
middle class which, as Graetz argues (//istory of Jews, ET 
21514), was not conspicuously lacking in piety or morals and 
might have echoed honestly the young ruler’s apologia (cp also 
Mk. 12 32-34), See NAzarETH, § 2, Poor, § 2. 

At any rate, the Sermon assumes most of the funda- 
mental principles of the religious consciousness ; it was 
not addressed to a people ‘sitting in darkness,’ much 
less to the twelve. Neither esoteric, nor official, ner a 
call to repentance, it may be presumed to have reached 
an audience of people morally disposed (owing partly to 
temperament and circumstances, partly to his preaching) 
to start on the new road, if they had not already started, 
people whose cardinal need was encouragement and 
instruction upon the diferentia of their new course. 
That Jesus taught the contents of the sermon during the 
course of several days (JESUS, § 12}, is not impossible. 
The real Sermon, however, is short enough to have been 
delivered upon one occasion, and the gospels plainly 
intend to convey this impression of a single address, 
although the indefiniteness of Q and the evident absence 
of supplementary oral tradition did not permit them to 
sketch any concrete situation for it in time or place. 

Perhaps the outstanding features of the address, from 
the point of view of historical and ethical progress in 

‘ P Judaism and primitive Christianity 

ge oboe (ISRAEL, § 93}, are (a) the close union 
gal * between the mutual love of man and 
man, and the devout aspiration of the soul towards 
God ; (4) the genial tenderness with which the con- 
ception of God is developed, free from rabbinic 
intellectualism or mere nationalism; and (c) ‘the 
spiritual nomism' (Toy), which conserves the moral 
essence of the Law and at the same time frees it from 
legal dryness (Jesus, §§ 11-33, 17 /.). The last-named 
point is of cardinal importance to the historian, as the 
pivot upon which the relation of Jesus to Judaism finally 
turned. ‘The expansion of the law quantitatively 
amounts,’ as Baur remarked, ‘to a qualitative differ- 
ence.’ There is no reason to doubt that even during 
the Galilean period Jesus was conscious of issues in 
his message which transcended the current and tra- 
ditional environment of religion among the Jews. But 
revelation, like nature, is never brusque. As yet the 
transition had not become so acute as it did at a later 
stage, and one main concern of Jesus in the Sermon, 
while defining and urging the new revelation with 
perfect decisiveness (Brandt, Die Evangelische Geschichte 
u. der Ursprung des Christenthums, 1893, pp. 449- 
455), is to avoid needless misunderstanding and prevent 
his freer views from being abused to the detriment of 
morality.1_ Both in the apocalyptic and in the nomistic 


1 Cp L, Jacob, Jesu Stellung 2um mosaischen Gesetz (1893). 
The sensitiveness of Jesus upon this point has been already 
noticed (see above, § 13). Max Nordau quotes Mt. 5 17 asthe last 
word in his exposure of modern Degeneration (ET 1898, p. 500); 
it is to him a profoundly penetrating maxim upon the truth that 
‘ whoever preaches absence of Pee oa is an enemy of progress.” 
The preservation of such logia in Mt. and Lk. was necessary in 
view of their audiences in the Diaspora and the outside empire, 
to whom the Law was an ethical ancient code. Now that the 
Pauline strife had passed, the later generation (cp z Tim. 18,4) 
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tendencies of the age he found support.! Neither of 
these wholly anticipated his genius, and to neither did 
he yield himself ; yet in each material lay ready for the 
new reconstruction of religion to which, in ‘the Sermon 
on the Mount,’ Jesus is represented as having for the 
first time seriously addressed himself. 
In addition to the essays and monographs already cited, con- 
sult the critical editors on Mt, (especially Weiss, Das Matthdus- 
: evang. u. seine Lukasparalieien, 1876, pp. 
19. Literature, 130 / 202 /, also in Meyer's comm, ,(9 1898 ; 
and Die vier Evangelien im berichtigten 
Text, 1900; Schanz, Komon. iber des Ev. des heitig. Mt., 1879, 
Ppp. 156-246; Baljon, Comm, of het Ev. van Mt., 1900), or Lk. 
(Schanz, Komtm. dber das Hug. des heitig. Lucas, 1883 ; Godet, 
Comm. sur lévangile de S. Luc,(3) 1888; Colin Campbell 
Crit. Studies in St. Luke's Gospel, 1890, pp. 2093; Hahn, 
Das Hug. des Lukas, 1 (1892) 414; J. Weiss in Meyer's 
Comm.,() 1892; A. Wright, St, Luke's Gospel [1900]), or both 
(de Wette, Exeg. Handbuch zum NT 166-113 253-58; Holtz- 
mann, HC vol. 1.8) 1901} Bruce, Expos. Gk. Test, vol. i.; G. 
L. Cary, Jnternat. Hibks. to NT [1900], 195-138), besides the 
patristic annotators of whom Augustine (de sexmzone Domini in 
monte ; Bened. ed. tom. iii.) and Euthymius Zigabenus are the 
most penetrating. The subject js handled by most writers 
pad the biography of Jesus—e.g., Keim, Jese won Nasara 
(ET) 312-39 281-335; Neander, Life of Christ, 1837 (ET), pp. 
240-256; Didon, /ésws Crist, 1316-339; Renan, Vze de _/ésus, 
ch. 10; A. Reéville, Jésus de Nazareth (1897), 229-60; Weiss, 
Leben Jesu (ET 2139-162); and O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu 
{rg01), 185-193. On the religion and ethics of the Sermon, see 
Baur's Das Christenthum «. die Christliche Kirche der drei 
evsten Jahrhunderte (1853), ET 127-36; Harnack, Dogwmen- 
geschichte (EV 11544); Weizsacker's Das apost. Zettaltert?) 


(ET), b3sA 2464 5573; Ritschl, Die althatholische Kirche | 


(1857), 57/7; R. Mackintosh, Chr?st and the Jewish Law 
(1886), 84-108; Wellh. Sketch of Hist. of Israel (3), 1891), 
20o7f.3 C. H. Toy, Judaism and Christianity (1890), 4157-3 
Denney on ‘ Law in NT’ (Hastings’ DB 8 73-83); besides Ecce 
fTomo, chs.10-18; Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, 1, ch. 18; Pfleiderer, Das Urchristenthum (1887), 
489-501, cp 432-4353 Tolstoi’s famous Aly Redigion, chs. 1-6 
(1884), and fave Le Christianisme et ses origines (5884), 
442-60, On the critical question add especially Holtzmann, 
Die Synopt. Evang. (1863), 174-178, and Meutestamentliche 
Theologié (1897), 1150-160; Bovon, Mestest. Théolagie (1893), 
2377/7,; Briggs, Messiah of Gospels (1894), 1717: 5 Bruce, The 
Kingdom of God(}, 1893), t-12 ef. acl } Bartlet on Matthew's 
yospel, Hastings’ D&3 296-305 ; Robinson, Saviour in Newer 
Light,2 1898, 92 14643; Wernle, Die Anfinge unserer 
Religion (1901), 23-69 ef passim; Wendt, Die Lehre Jesu 
(21, r901; and generally the essays by Schiirer (Die Predigt 
Jesu in threm Verhdliniss 2um AT, 1882), Bousset (Jesu 
Predigt in threm Gegensatz sum Judenthum, 1892), Ballen- 
sperger (Das Seléstbcwusstsein Jesul2), 1892, pp. 128 7), Burton 
¢ Ethical Teaching of Jesus im relation to ‘Ethics of Pharisees 
and OT,' Bié/. World, 1897, pp. 198-208), and J. Weiss (Die 
Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes,2) 1900). Special monographs 
by Tehnichen (1786), Pott (1789), Tholuck (5), 1872), Achelis 
(1875), Steinmeyer (1885), Ibleken (2, 1890), H. Weiss (2893), 
Gore (1897), Heinrici (Settrdége cur Gesch. u, Erkldrung des 
NT: 2, die Bergpredigt, 1899), and F. Grawert (Die Bergpredi 
nach Matthius auf ihre dussere u. innere Hinkeit, etc., 1900). 
On the Sermon in the later literature of the age see GOSPELS, 
§§ 83-107, JamES (EristLe), § 34, and the patristic citations 
collected by Resch in his Pavadlel-Texte. Prof. B. W. Bacon's 
thorough monograph, 7ke Servon on the Mount; its didactic 
purpose and literary structure (1902), and A, Wabnitz’s essay 
on the Mount of the Sermon, Xevwe de Theol. et guest. ret. 
1goz, p. 285 4 were published since this article was written. 
J. Mo. 


SERON, the commander of the Syrian army belonging 
to Antiochus Epiphanes, who was defeated by Judas the 
Maccabee at Beth-horon 166 B.c. (1 Macc. 313-24, 
CHPWN [ANV], cp Jos. dé. xii. 71, {Senor [Pesh. ], 
seron [Vg.])- 

SERPENT. Serpents abound in Palestine, as well 
as in Egypt, in the Sinaitic peninsula, and in the Arabian 
1, Names. desert (Doughty, 47, Des. 1328). The OT 

: * writers use eleven different words for serpents 
of one kind or another. It is often difficult to determine 
which species of the order Ophidia is meant, and yet 





could regard the Law with equanimity, and, indeed, it was 
advisable to emphasise Jesus’ positive approval of it to avoid 
misconceptions, * 

1 The apocalyptic was not wholly destitute of a legal basis, 
for a right to the, Messianic bliss frequently was traced back to 
loyalty to the Law. Not, on the other hand, did the Law 
entirely reject a Messianic outlook. So Ehrhardt Gry rightly, 
as against Baldensperger’s thesis. See farther W. Mackintosh, 
The Natural History of the Christian Religion (1894), 133- 
acs, and Caird’s Evolution of Relivion, 288. 137. 
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clearness requires that we should vary our renderings, 
and not translate all these eleven words ‘ serpents.’ 

1. mypy, “epheh (Spis Job 2016; dowides, Is. 306; 
Baordloxos [Aq. &xtdva, Sym. Th. dois], Is. 595+), EV 
VIPER, which is also the rendering of éxyiéva in NT. 
‘The root of the Hebrew word (and its cognate in Arabic) 
means to utter a groaning or hissing sound: the verb 
ays occurs once in OT (Is. 4214) in reference to the 


groaning of one in pain,! That ’ep#eh as well as Ar. 
afa@ means the ‘ viper,’ was shown long ago by Bochart 
(Hieroz., Bk. iii., chap. 2); the deadly nature of the 
viper’s poison well suits the allusion in Job 2016. 
Objection has been taken to the mention of a viper 
issuing from an egg (Is. 5956): but it is to be re- 
membered (1) that vipers are in a sense oviparous, the 
young being hatched at the moment of birth, and (2) 
that such Hebrew words as ’ep'e are not like scientific 
terms for genera and species, and may easily be extended 
from the animals they properly denote to others which 
externally resemble them. 

2. Lokéle 'aphdr, >py ‘ont (Dt. 82a4t), and 2. "&es, 
pry (oni (Mi. 737+), ‘they that glide on, or into, the 
earth'—-a phrase which needs no comment. Cp 
ZOWELETH. 

3. néhas, wn) (many times: @ everywhere d¢is, 
except Job 2613 Amos 93, where Spdxwv), EV ' serpent’ 
—the most general word (probably used also in Ecclus. 
2515, where the Greek translator has so strangely taken 
the wrong meaning of +d—‘ head’ should be ' venom’ 
[see GALL]). 

Its connection with the verb gin3 (Gen. 80 27 445 15 Lev. 1926 
x K, 20 33 etc.), which means ‘to divine by omens,’ is obscure :2 
a plausible theory is that of Boch. (H/ievoz, 1 3), that the verb has 
obtained this meaning because of the belief, widespread in 
antiquity, that the serpent possessed the power of such divination, 
and that this power could be gained through contact with serpents 
{as in the case of Helenus and Cassandra) or by partaking of 
their flesh. Against this it is urged by Robertsan Ssnith (Journ. 
Phii. 14115) that the noun #2AaF is confined to Heb., whilst the 
verb is common to all the Semitic dialects (ep Barth, AS, 48). 
In any case, considering the common use of the root in Arabic 
and Syriac (#4, 113 7), we cannot suppose, as has been held (e.g. 
by Lag. Ueders. 188), that the verb isa denominative from nahaf 
and so referred primarily to whispered incantation, connected 
with the idea of the serpent’s Az'ss.3 See Divination, § 3 [3]- 

We find nd4df combined with other terms in the 
phrases (a) 2dha¥ sdraph, me on (8dxs Oavardy, Nu. 
216; Sd¢ts Sdxvwy, Dt. 815), ‘fiery serpent"; see below, 
9; (8) 2. ddridh, ma vny (Job 26 13 Spdxwy drocrarns 
Is. 27 1 Squs pet-ywrt), AV ‘ ia serpent,’ RV ‘swift 
serpent’; and (¢) 2. ‘dkalldthén, jinzpy wny (Is. 27 x, des 
gxords), ‘crooked (RV™& ‘winding') serpent.’ Both 
epithets are applied to the mythical Leviathan in Is, 271; 4 
the reference in Job is similar. See LEVIATHAN, 

4. awisy, ‘akiad (Ps. 1403[4], + domédes, cp Rom. 813 


[Aq. probably BactMoxos]}, ‘adders.’ This word, which 
in form resembles the word grapy, ‘spider,’ seems in 


the Mishna to denote a kind of spider, perhaps the 
tarantula (Lewysohn, Zool. des Talmuds, 309; Levy, 
NAWE, s.v.), and was so understood by Rashi in the 
single instance where it occurs in the OT. But the 
authority of nearly all ancient versions {the Arabic 
renders ‘vipers’} and of the NT citation {Rom. 313) 
is in favour of the rendering ‘adders’; and, as Bochart 
has shown (#/#evoz. 35), this rendering harmonises with 
its probable derivation from the root represented by Ar. 


1 In Syr. the verb is used for the bleating of sheep. 7 
2 maks is the Ar. term for ixfiustus; Lut whether it is 


legitimate to connect this with wma is doubtful. See We. 


Heid.) 147, 8. 1 

3 Lag. (477th. 1 230; cp Barth, ZS 48) identifies ny with Ar. 
hkanas. This seems very plausible, though Aana¥ is used for 
flies and worms as well as serpents (cp We. Heid.t%) 152). A 
shiny black serpent (Zamenzs carbonaria) of Palestine, often 
carried about in bags by dervish serpent-charmers, is called 
hanks (PEFOQ, Jan. 1894, p. 29). 

4 Smend (2A 74 213) thinks that two different creatures 
(Spaxwy and és) are meant, This seems unlikely. 
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“akasa, to ‘invert’ or ‘turn round,’ as describing the 
motion of a serpent.! 


5. pnp, péthen (doris, Dt. 3233 [Ag. BactAloxos], Job : 


20:4 Ps. 584[5] Is. 118; Spdxwy [Ag., Sym., Th. dowis] 
Job2036; Bactdicxos [Sym. probably demis], Ps.9113T?), 
EV ‘asp' or ‘adder.’ The word evidently denotes a 
highly poisonous snake, perhaps of the cobra kind (cp 
Arab. éathan ; Forskal, Descriptiones Animalium, 15). 
The particular sort intended cannot be determined. There ts 
no ground for connécting the name (Boch. 35) with Greek mv@wv. 


6. yoy, sépha’ (Is. 1429,t exyova dowidwy), AV 
‘cockatrice,’ RV ‘ basilisk,” EV™8- ‘adder.’ From Is. 
1429 it appears that séf4a’ denotes a more deadly 
animal than »d4dé5, though itself less formidable than 
Sdraph (see Dillm. ad doc.}, The Vg. renders regulus, 
and it is possible that the fabled ‘ basilisk’ is intended ; 
but the ‘asps’ brood’ of the LXX seems equally likely. 

7. Wyos, sip oni (Exyova domlbwy, Is. 118; dowides, 
Is. 595; xepdorns, EV ‘adder,’ RV™8- ‘basilisk,’ Pr. 
2332; ‘x orvin3, Spes [cp no. 3] Gavarodvres [EV], Jer. 
8173+), AV ‘cockatrice,’ RV ‘basilisk,’ EV™s- ‘or 
adder’ except in Pr. 2332 where ‘adder’ js in the text. 
Perhaps, as Tristram (WHB 275) and Cheyne suggest, a 
large viper like Dadoia xanthina (FFP 147} is intended 
by both sipA'éni and the kindred sépha’, CpCOCKATRICE. 

The eggs mentioned in Is. 595 are an objection to this 
identification. Hence the cat-snake (Ai/urophis vivax, now 
called Tarbophis fatlax) has been suggested by Furrer (HW/BQ) 
14232); and this, it is true, may formerly have extended 
S. of ‘N. Syria.” The eggs of the monitor lizard Varanus 
niloticus {still eaten) would produce creatures fairly like vipers. 

8. rep, Bippor {éxivos, Is. 3415), AV ‘great owl.’ 
Ar. £afaza means ‘to spring,’ and Ar. afiiz {=15p) 
and its fem. 4affiza are both quoted (P. Smith, Tes. 
Syr. 1375, Lag. Uebers., 89) as meaning a kind of 
serpent. The etymology would suggest some rapidly 
springing snake, such as Avyxr jaculus {FFP 146); 
though the 4¢/féz cannot be either this or {RV Bochart, 
‘Ges., etc.) the ‘ arrowsnake’ (dxovrias: cp Lucan, 6675 
‘Arabum volucer serpens’ and 9822 ‘jacu/um vocat 
Africa’), since only pythons ‘hatch’ (Is. Z.¢.). 

The context of Is. 3415 would be appropriate to any ovi- 
parous species; but there are no pythons now in Palestine or 
Babylon, nor are they known to have lived in Persia or Meso- 
potamia in historical times, being confined, with one exception, 
to the Palzotropic and Australian regions (cp Houghton). 

@ and most ancient interpreters confused £7AAd2 with £ippid ; 
but etymology and context show them to be distinct. AV's 
‘great owl’ js not supported by etymology or ancient tradition 
4see Boch. ii. 311); but there is force in the contention that a 
bird is suggested by the description (Houghton, Acad., 1886, 
lag2f ; Post, Hastings’ DB 8637). 

9. ny. Sdraph (Nu. 218), my wm (Nu. 216 Dt. 815), 
and jpiyn i (Is. 1429 306). The rendering ‘fiery 
serpent’ of EV is due to the derivation from me. ‘to 


burn’ which still remains the most probable explanation 
of the name. 


The name thus refers either to the fiery appearance of the 
serpent and especially of its eyes4 or to the inflammation 
caused by its venom. On the relation of the sdraphs to the 
seraphim of Is. 626, see below, § 3 (e). 


10, yopy, Mphephon (éyxabjuevos, Gen. 4917+), EV 
renders ‘adder,’ AV™S: ‘ arrowsnake,’ RV™&- ‘horned 
snake,’ the Cerastes {see § 2 [d]}, op Ar. sift 

41. pon, tannin (Ex. 79 1012), RV™- ‘Any large 
reptile’; Ps. 9113 RV, AV ‘dragon’; Deut. 8233 (EV 
‘dragon’; Dr. 'reptiles’); cp DRAGON, 

As we have seen, snakes are no rarity in Palestine, a 


1 For final 5 cp Ar. tha‘lad= bynes, ‘fox’; see SHAALABBIM. 


2 [In Ps, 9113 we may doubt the combination ‘lion’ (nw) 
and ‘adder,’ ‘ young lion *(1"D3) and ‘dragon.’ 6's én’ domiéa 
presupposes bni (cp 2 above), and in Job 4 10 @'s Spaxdéyrwy (for 
O°°53) presupposes 0'593, an otherwise unknown word for ‘asp' 
(Syr. Zuxfa).—r1. K. c.] 

3 Here Aq. seems to render pyypy in one edition by Badia. 
xous, and in another by gxomevovras 3; Sym. by wovypovs. 

4 An Arabian poet (Tarafa, Mu‘ad?. 83) speaks of the ‘fiery 
head of the serpent’ (G. Jacob, Adtaraé. Parallelen, 10) ; cp alsa 
Verg. Aen. 2210, Ardentisque oculos suffecti sanguine et igni, 
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} country which, byclimate, soil, and geographical position, 


iswelladapted tosustaina largeophidianfauna. Tristram 
‘ enumerates thirty-three species, of which 
2. Species. the most venomous are:—({a) The Naja 
haje, or Egyptian Cobra, found in Southern Palestine 
and common in Egypt. Its habit of swelling and 
flattening its neck when irritated, and gliding along with 
its posterior two-thirds on the ground, its head and 
neck being erect, are well known, It usually forms 
part of the stock in trade of snake charmers, and it is 
said that the cobra is readily thrown into a rigid or 
mesmeric condition, which G. St. Hilaire says is induced 
by pressure applied to the neck. The remaining 
venomous snakes all belong to the family Viperide. 
They are (4) Cerastes cornutus (hasse(gutstii), the horned 
viper, Which is exceptionally poisonous ; it frequents 
the sandy deserts of Sonth Palestine, and hides in the 
sand or in the hollow caused by a horse’s or camel's 
foot (Gen, 4917), It is an object of great terror to 
horses, and is thought by some to be the asp of 
Cleopatra. (c) Vipera lebetina, syns. V. euphratica 
and Daéoia xanthina, (ad) V. ammodytes, the long- 
nosed or sand-viper, mainly nocturnal and found on 
hills. (e} Achis carinatus, syns. &. arenicola, found in 
the desert near the Dead Sea. It is said to produce a 
characteristic hissing or grating sound by rubbing its 
serrated scales together. A. E. §.—N. M. 
{a} The art of serpent-charming, still practised in 
Egypt, Palestine, and India, was known to the ancient 
Hebrews (see Ps, 584/. Jer. 817 Eccles. 


far poets: d 101x Ecclus. 1213 Ja. 37), who, how- 
-lore, ani : cA . 
mythology. ever, like the dervish snake-charmers 


of to-day, found venomous serpents 
deaf to incantations (cp PEFQ Jan. 1894, p. 29 J*). 
In Ex. 79-12 (P) we hear of Moses and Aaron turning 
their rods (by the divine power) into serpents, and the 
Egyptian magicians {did the original story say, ‘the 
magicians of Misrim'?—see Moses, § 6} performing 
the same feat. The converse of this (serpents stiffened 
into rods) is still common {see above on the cobra) with 
Eastern jugglers. J however, so far as we know, only 
told of Moses turning his rod into a serpent (see Ex. 43); 
its supernatural power must surely (in the oldest form 
of the tradition) have excluded the competition of the 
Egyptian sorcerers, though it is true that in the end, 
according to P, ‘ Aaron's rod swallowed up their rods.’ 
Cp PLacuss (TEN}, § 4. 

(4) Another element in Hebrew folk-lore was probably 
a veneration for the supernatural character of certain 
serpents. Of course we need not credit the Israelites 
with the full Arabian superstition respecting serpents. 
On the other hand, we can well imagine that much was 
popularly believed in Israel which has found no record 
in the OT {the names Dragon's Well, Serpent's Pool 
{Jos.], and Zoheleth confirm us in this view; see 
DRAGON, § 4). Those who regard the narrative in 
Gen. 3 as of native Palestinian or even Jerahmeelite origin 
(see § 4) may therefore be excused if they look for 
illustrations of it in Arabian folk-lore. The most 
accessible sources of information are Robertson Smith's 
el, Sem. (see 120, 133, 168 n. 3, 172), and Well- 
hausen's Reste Arad. Herd.) 152 fF 

In the light of these facts it becomes very natural that the 
serpent in Gen, 3 (or rather the éa(uwy within it) should know 
the qualities of the fruit of the sacred tree, He might indeed 
conceivably have been regarded as the spirit of the tree, for such 
a spirit would become visible in serpent form. Or until lately we 
might plausibly have held that he was originally thought of 
as the protective datywv of the Havvah-clan (serpent-clan ; on 
Welthausen’s theory as to Eve, compare Eve, Hivitss, and 
PARADISE, § 12). The present writer now regards this theory 
(once so natural) as definitely set aside. Not less certainly may 
we affirm that the serpent of the Paradise story was neither a 
shaitan nor the Satan—ze., neither one of the pernicious snake- 


demons called shaitans nor the Jewish-Christian Satan who is 
the shaitan far excellence.) 





1 According to Sprenger, Goldziher, and van Vloten (in Fees?- 
bundel aan Prof. de Goege, x891, p. 38 f7-) shaitan is an old 
Arabic word. This is extgemely plausible, but it is possible 


that corrections have been introduced into old texts by Moham- 
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(c) The belief (implied in Nu. 219) in the power of a 
serpent of brass to check the ravages of venomous 
serpents can also be illustrated from Arabic sources. 
Kazwini (2373) tells of a golden locust which guaranteed 
a certain town from a plague of locusts, and of two 
brazen oxen which checked a murrain among cattle.! 
More remote is the consideration that the serpent was 
the symbol of the divine power of healing, and sacred 
therefore to Asklepios. 

{d@) The belief in the special wickedness of a person 
who has died from a serpent's bite, ascribed to the 
‘barbarous’ people of Melita in Acts 283-6, is well 
illustrated from the experience of Doughty in Arabia 
(Ar. Des. 1313 f-). 

{e) On the flying saraphs of Is. 1429 8306 much need 
not be said. We find them again in the dragons of 
Arabia mentioned in 4 Esd. 1529, where their wings are 
apparently represented figuratively as chariots, and their 
hissing (so RV, reading s¢ézlatus for sic @atus, with 
Bensly) is said to be borne over the earth, They are 
among those fancy creatures with which folk-lore peoples 
desert regions where, as ASur-bani-pal says, ‘the birds 
of heaven fly not, and wild asses and gazelles do not 
feed’ (KB2z221), To this day the folk-lore of the 
fellahin of Palestine recognises such creatures (PEFOQ, 
1894, p. 30)—as indeed Herodotus (275), giving credence 
to travellers’ tales, had long ago recognised them in 
Arabia. Delitzsch remarks (Gex.() gg) that the ‘ flying 
seraphs’ have their counterparts in the SERAPHIM, 
with which Wellhausen agrees (47. Herd.) 153). 

{/) The serpent (zé24¥) at the bottom of the sea, 
mentioned by Amos (93}, might also until lately have 
been explained from Arabic sources. The legendary 
sea-serpent or féanin {= Heb. tannin) of the Arabs is 
described in such a way as to show that the waterspout is 
the phenomenon referred to? (Mas'tidi 1266 7. ; Kazwini 
1x32 f; Damirils86 7). Recent investigations, how- 
ever, leave the present writer no doubt that the ‘ serpent’ 
of Amos is a pale reflection of Tiamat, the famous mythic 
enemy of the Light-god 3 (see CREATION, DRAGON). It 
need only be added here that the Babylonian Tiamat is 
represented in two forms: (1) as a composite monster, 
with tail, horns, claws, and wings (‘like the medizval 
devil,’ Sayce),# and (2) as a serpent, and that, according 
to Fr. Delitzsch,® the serpent form considerably pre- 
dominated. As early as 1500 B.C. we find Tiamat 
described in a Babylonian inscription as a ‘raging 
serpent’ &—evidently the conception is similar to that of 
the serpent-myth which had almost faded away for a 
time when Amos wrote, and when unknown narrators 
produced the story of the brazen serpent in the wilderness 
as an explanation of the so-called NEHUSHTAN (g.v.). 

In conclusion we have to speak briefly of certain 
other serpent myths, and to return to the subject of 
the narrative in Gen. 3. Such myths were specially 
abundant in Egypt and Babylonia. Among guardian 
serpents in Egypt may be classed the urseus {otjpaios, 
Egypt. ‘a7‘af; asp or cobra), represented on the crowns 
of the gods and of the Pharaohs, which was endowed 
with a mysterious vitality, and was supposed to vomit 
flames when angry;7 also those which were kept in 
shrines in temples® and were the embodiments of the 
medan scholars. We. (eid.@) 158) compares the substitution 
of El and Bésheth for Baal—a theory, which, however, seems to 
need some qualification. 

1G. Jacob, Attarad, Parallelen zum AT (1897), Pp. 11. 

2 WRS (AS 176, n. 3) comparing Ps, 148 7, ‘ Ye dragons, and 
all deeps,’ where ‘dragons’ is in the Hebrew fanzintm. But 


the reference here seems rather to be to a class of animals 
(Gen. 121, AV ‘whales,’ RV better ‘sea-monsters’). 

3 Observe that ["3M, which in Ezek. 293 is fitly rendered 
‘dragon,’ is used by P as a synonym for JE's YJ. Cp Ex. 
79 10 12 (Spdxwr) with 715 43 (Sdis). 

4 Smith-Sayce, Chaldean Genesis, 113. 

5 Weltschipfungsepos, 126. 

8 KBiii. 1143. 3 

7 See the ode to Thotmes III. (7.94), Brugsch, Gd 354; 
cp Maspero, Dawa of Civilisation, 265. : 

8 Cp the Hebrew seraphim. Tle second of the two hiero. 
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tutelary deities, and open-air sacred serpents protective 
of districts,! besides the fairy-tale serpents which 
mariners professed to have seen in the Fortunate Isles,? 

Besides these, we hear of the sacred Sata-serpent of the other 
world, which describes itself in these terms, ‘I am the serpent 
of many years; I am buried and born (again) continually ; Iam 
the id gon at the utmost ends of the world; I am buried and 
Lorn; 1 renew myself, I make myself young continually.’? Of 
the evil serpent Apopi enough has been said elsewhere (see 
Dracon). 

In Babylonia it is sufficient to mention the symbolic 
serpent of Ea (the god of the deep and the atmosphere), 
who was early connected with Babylon and the 
Euphrates—itself called the ‘river of the snake.’ This 
is an example of the beneficent serpent. But there was 
also an ‘ evil serpent'—the ‘serpent of darkness’ and ‘of 
the sea’—and it would not be unnatural if this serpent 
of darkness were often identified with the dragon Tiamat.* 

We now return to Gen. 3, _Is it sufficient to explain 
the part played by the serpent (zd#d¥) from the war 

4. Serpent in with hurtful creatures naturally peal 
Paradise to in an imaginative picture of man’s 
* early state? Surely not. In the story 
on which Gen. 8 is based (it is no doubt only a very pale 
reflection of it which we possess) the serpent must have 
been a mythological one. The facts of Arabian folk- 
lore (see § 3 4) are favourable to this view, and Jensen 
(Kosmo?. 227) finds a suggestion of it in the Babylonian 
Flood-story, which makes Pir-napiStim give a fragment 
of the sacred plant (called ‘In old age the man becomes 
young’) to Gilgames, from whom it is taken by a 
serpent. Here, however, the serpent (representing the 
jealous-minded gods) grudges the man the attainment 
of immortality ;5 the connection with the serpent of 
Gen. 3, suggested by Jensen, is surely as precarious as 
the theory of the late George Smith (Chaldean Genesis, 
ed. Sayce, 88), energetically opposed by Oppert, Halévy, . 
and Tiele, that the temptation was represented on a 
certain Babylonian cylinder. Indeed, though the ‘tree 
of life’ in Gen. 2 3 (which must be the original sacred 
tree [cp Rev. 222] of the Hebrew legend) is of Baby- 
jonian and not Iranian origin,® it by no means follows 
that the story of the serpent tempting the woman comes 
from Babylonia. We have as yet no evidence that the 
Babylonians had a moralised Paradise-story, and it is 
conceivable that the writer of Gen. 24-324 (one of the 
later Yahwists) may have drawn from different sources. 
What these sources are, may now, with some confidence, 
be conjectured. See PARADISE, § 6. 

The immediate source of the Paradise-story, including the chief 
details about the serpent, was most probably Jerahmeelite—z.¢., 
the N. Arabian kinsfolk of the Israelites, a part of whom had 
entered Canaan before the Israelites, while a part remained in 
N. Arabia and in the Negeb, where they became to a large ex- 
tent the religious tutors of the Israelites (see Moses, $$ 6.7.), had 
a Paradise-story upon which the Israelitish tale is based. It is 
no doubt true that the Pheenicians (influenced, as Philo of Byblus 
rightly states, from Egypt) recognised the serpent as the symbol 
of wisdom and immortality ;7 but this does not warrant the 
theory of a Phoenician or Canaanitish origin of our narrative. 
And if an ultimate Babylonian origin for the detail of the serpent 
(as a friendly adviser, not as a tempter) be thought probable, 

et we need not look to the Babylonian Paradise for its germ. 

a, the god who formed and was specially interested in man, 
and who was also the lord of wisdom and bringer of culture to 
Babylonia, was imagined, not only as a fish (cp the culture- 
bringer Oannes8 in Berossus), but sometimes as a serpent. 


A primitive form of culture-myth may have reached 





glyphic papyri from Tanis (ed. Petrie; Hgyft. Fund, 1889) con- 
caine a list of all the sacred titles of agathodzamon teenents in 
the larger Egyptian temples. 

1 See the illustration in Maspero, Daw, 120. 

2 See the tale of the shipwrecked mariner (Maspero, Contes, 


135.0-)» 
3 Brugsch, Myth. u. Rel. der alten Aegypier, 180, cp 103. 

4 See Sayce, Hdd. Lects, 282 £ 

5 Maspero, Dawn of Cit. p. 587. 

6 Gaokerena, the Iranian ‘tree of life,’ may perhaps be 
ultimately of Babylonian origin. 

7 Eus. Prep, Ez.11030 (on the serpent called Agatho- 
damon); 73 Gwov rb rvevpartauraroy mdvrwy rw cprerwy is one 
of Philo’s phrases, 

8 The name Oannes probably conceals the name Ea (so 
Tiele). 
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N. Arabia in which this divine serpent brought the ' 


knowledge of useful arts, and out of this crude material 


Hebrew moralists may have constructed the episode of . 


the serpent in Gen. 3. It was natural that the sea- 
serpeat (Ea) should become a land-snake, and that its 
divine character should disappear. 

At any rate, the serpent is not to be identified with 
the pernicious serpent calfed by the Iranians Azi-Dahdaka, 
which ‘sprang like a snake out of the sky down to the 
earth to blight (Ahuramazda’s) creation,’ nor of course 
with the serpent Ahi or Vritra, which is a pure nature- 
myth of the ancient Aryas of India. We must not 
therefore illustrate the saying in Gen. 315 by the tempta- 
tion of Krishna in the Bhagavata Purana, which winds 
up with the overthrow of the great serpent, or by the 
slaying of Azi-Dahaka by Keresaspa.! It is a similar 
distortion of the sense which identifies the shrewd and 
friendly serpent of Gen, 3 with the Babylonian dragon 
of chaos, overcome by the light-god, but allowed to 
work ruin for a time in the latter days (Rev. 129; ep 
Dracon}.?, The curse pronounced upon the serpent 
(Gen. 314 f.) is of course quite separate from the main 
story. When the divine or semi-divine serpent of the 
old myth had suffered partial degradation, it was natural 
to connect the action by which (undesignedly) it had 
injured the first men with a new zetiological myth to 
account for the physical peculiarities of ordinary serpents 
and the truceless war between serpents and men. In 
doing so, however, the narrator clearly implies that 
originally the serpent had been erect ; this was a survival 
from the time when it was thought to be divine.? 

What then was the serpent’s offence? It consisted 
not in ill-will to God's noblest creature, man, but in 
exciting intellectual pride—z.e., in aspiring to the 
possession of divine wisdom and of that eternal life 
which goes together with the highest wisdom. It is this 
pride which is abased in the serpent. Man on his part 
is to keep up the war against temptation to pride as 
vigorously as he prosecutes his war against the serpent, 
now become his deadly foe.4 Such was the moral 
meaning of the serpent-story suggested by the original 
narrator. The unfortunate corruption of the text 
indicated and perhaps not unplausibly healed elsewhere 
{PARADISE, § 11) is responsible for the jungle growth 
of inconsistent interpolations which has gathered round 
the fairly simple story of Gen. 3 :-24. 

On the symbolism of the serpent, see Baudissin, Stud. Seve. 
Rel. 1257-292; on Serpent-clans, WRS /. Phil. $99 f 3; and 
cp Gray, #PN o1, 114, and NewusuTan. See also Toy, 
* Analysis of Gen. 2,3," JBL, 1891, pp. 1; the OT Theologies 
of Schultz and Smend, and Parapis¥, §§ 11, 13- On the 
natural history consult O. Giinther, Die Reptilien u, Amphibien 
von Syrien, Pal. u. Cypern, 1880. 

§1f N.M.—A.E.S.;§3/f, T.K.C. 


SERPENT, BRAZEN. See NEHUSHTAN. 

SERPENT, THE OLD. for Rev. 129 see Apoca- 
LYPSE, § 41, SATAN, §§ 6 (9) 7. 

SERUG (2; cepoyy [BAEL}, -r [L in Ch.]; 
in Lk. 335 cepoyy (Ti. WH], AV Sarucw) b. Reu, in 
P's genealogy connecting Shem and Abraham (Gen. 
1120-23 1 Ch, 126), is the well-known district and city 


1 See Pahlavi Texts (SBE), 417, and cp Zend-Avesta, 261. 
Azi Dahdaka is said to have been bound to Mt. Damavend, 
where he is to stay till the end of the world, when he will be let 
loose, and then killed by Keresaspa. Cp Rev. 20. 

2 Zahn (£ind, 2600) connects the mention of the serpent as 
the symbol of the evil one (Rev. 12g 202; cp 2 Cor. 113) with 
the reference to Pergamum in Rev. 212-17, The serpent was 
the symbol of Asklepios, the god of healing, who was pecially 
worshipped at Pergamum, and whose commonest epithet was 
gwrija (also 6 cwrjip, and awrip rv dAwv). To the Christians 


this might appear a diabolical caricature of the true gwrhp rod | 


KOoHOV. 
3 Del. Weltschdpfungsepos, 128. 
4 * Eating dust’ (cp Mic. 717) need not be taken literally. It 


may be a conventional Tl gr for the deepest humiliation as | 


in Am, Tab. L 4235, ‘May our enemies see it and eat dust’ 
(Wi. AOF 12or). ‘The gloss in Is. 6525 (see SBOT, ‘Isa.’) 
seems to misunderstand the passage in Gen.3. Dust is also 
said to be the food of the shades (Descent of Iftar, abv. |. 8); 
this too may be a hyperbole. 
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Sarag, between Birvejik on the Euphrates, N. of Car- 
chemish, and the two cities just NE. (Urfa, z.e., Edessa), 
and SE, (Harran) from it, both on the river Balih (cp 
Di. Gen., foc. cit., and reff.). Glaser and Hommel 
(AHT 209) connect the name with the Aram. district 
Birtu (fortress) Sa saragiti (cp KB 210 f.).4 F. B. 

SERVANT. The words are :-— ‘ 

1. Tay, ‘éhed (wais, warddpcov, oixérgs, Sepdawy, Sovdos); (2) 
slave, Gen. 1216 3917 Ex. 21220, etc. ; (4) with reference to a 


king, a royal official, Gen. 4020 2S, 1024, or even a common 


soldier, 2 5.212 f7, 322 87. 

2. VIP, sakir (uicOards, wiobos) ‘hired servant,’ Ex. 1245 
Lk. 151719; ‘hireling,’ Job71/ 146 Mal.35 Ecclus.7 20 Jn. 
1012 /. 

3. W3, nd'ar (ais, warddpov, Gepdrwy, SotAos), properly 
‘boy,’ ‘lad’; hence ‘attendant,’ ‘retainer’ (BDB); see Nu, 
22221 $.255 28.214 /, ete. 

4. WWD, mesarith (Aecroupyds, Audxovos, Cepdrwy), better 
rendered ‘minister,’ 25.1317 4 2K.443, also Joel lg 217 
(of the priests), 

5. mop (Aram.] (Aecrovpyds), Ezra? 24. 

EV weakens the sense of 13y and dofXes by constantly 


rendering ‘servant.’ Only six times is the word ‘slave’ 
found in EV. In four passages it renders SoiXos, viz., 
Judith511 141318 1 Macc. 384r._ In Jer. 214 ‘home-born 
slave’ is given for ma 3*5:, and in Rev. 1873 ‘slaves ' for 
oopara. a ey 

The use of vais and watddpov for 33y hardly needs 
comment; it is a natural extension of the meaning of 
terms which are more strictly equivalent to 4y). In 


Mt. 89 we find dofAos, but in vv. 6 8 13 rats; similarly 
in Lk.77, cp wv. 3. Of special interest are Acts 427 30 
because AV there renders »rais by ‘child,’ in spite of 
the undoubted reference to passages in II. Isaiah where 
the ‘Servant of the Lord’ is spoken of in & by the 
title wats, corresponding to say. RV correctly sub- 
stitutes ‘Servant’; the phrase is ‘thy holy Servant 
Jesus.'. See SERVANT OF THE LorDv. It is also note- 
worthy that where ‘Servant’ (1gy) is used to express 


the special relation of Moses (Ex. 143: Nu.127 /) and 
of Job (Job18 [A; but BN ais] 23) to the true Ged, 


| @ renders by 6epémwy—a more honorific term than 


Soddos. Nevertheless, in a similar case the translator 
of Isaiah, as we have seen, adopts a different course. 
Note also that Joshua, the nip {Ex. 2413, EV ‘minister’) 


of Moses, is called in @ 6 mapeornxas atrg. On 
Sidxovos and Aecrovpyds see DEACON, MINISTER. 


SERVANT OF THE LORD 


Use of title (§ 1). State of text (§ 5). 
In Jer., Ezek., IT. Isa. (§ 2). erahmeelite theory (§ 6). 
In Is. 42 49 50 53 (§ 4). iterature (§ 7). 


The phrase ‘servant (servants) of Yahwé’ (or ‘of 
God’) is applied to various persons and groups of 


persons. 
It is applied to Abraham (Dt. 927 Ps. 1056 42); to Isaac and 
Jacob (Dt. 927); to Moses (Dt. 345 Josh.111Ch.649 2Ch. 249 
Neh, 1029 Dan. 911}; to Joshua (Josh, 24 29 

1. Use of title. Judg. 23); to David (Ps. 18 and 36: titles); to 
the prophets (Jer. 725 254 etc.); to Isaiah, 

(Is. 203); to Job(Job18 23 428), and even to Nebuchadrezzar, 
(Jer. [259] 276 4310); of the usage in passages of Ezekiel and 
Ts. 40-55 and in cognate passages of Jeremiah we shall speak 


| presently (§ 2). 


That the phrase is honorific and not disparaging, is 
obvious. Precisely so, Mohammed in the Koran (Sur. 
231) is called ‘ our (God’s) servant’ ; plainly the highest 
honour is thereby supposed to be conferred upon him. 
There is, however, a lower degree of this honourable 
estate. A ‘servant’ of God is primarily a worshipper 
of God, By sacrifice, members of the clan or the 
people were brought into the family of the protecting 

1 [Upon the theory (see Cr7#. Bid.) that the geography of the 
Hebrew documents was to a large extent misunderstood and 
misstated by the redactors, ‘Serug’ will represent a clan or place 
of residence, not in the N., but in the far S. Just as by trans- 


ition Srlnetx] seems to have become Heres (and, in MT of 
s. 19 18, Heres), so ‘Geshur' (the southern ‘ Geshur *) may have 


' become ‘Serug.'—T. K. c.] 
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God, and a relation was established which might 
almost equally we!l be called that of servants! and of 
sons (cp 2 K. 167 Mal. 3:7, and note, with Mozley, the 
sense of ownership which pervades Abraham's conduct 
to Isaac in Gen. 22). To be advanced to a higher 
degree of service, a worshipper of Yahwé must receive 
from him some special mission. This could also be the 
lot of a whole people. A time was doubtless coming 
when all mankind would become the worshipping 
servants of the true God; but there would still be one 
people which was Yahwe's servant by election for a 
special object (cp Is. 491-6}, viz. Israel. In the olden 
time, the people of Israel was God's servant only 
through its highest representatives—patriarchs (typi- 
cally), prophets, and the idealised David. But in the 
post-exilic age the noblest portions of the people 
assimilated more and more the elevating idea that 
Israel itself was in the highest sense Yahwe’s servant. 
See Isalau ii., § 18 ; cp MESSIAH, §§ 3 7 
None of the passages containing the phrase ‘éed 
Yahwé (Servant of Yahwé) presents any special diffi- 
culty except Jer. [259] 276 4810, and 
2 Jer.276 43:0 oe of those i Is. 40-55. These 
passages we have now to considér. () As to those in 
Jer. relative to Nebuchadrezzar (the phrase in 259 has 
been interpolated),? there is of course nothing peculiar 
in the idea that the movements of the great conquerors 
known to the Israelites were fore-ordained by Yahwé 
(cp Is. 105 f x5 3726}. Thereis, however, some strange- 


ness in Nebuchadrezzar’s being called by Yahwé ‘my 


servant,’ considering that whatever else the phrase 
‘Yahweé's servant’ may mean in any special case, it 
Means everywhere, except apparently in these passages 
of Jer., Yahwé’s worshipper. It is possible for moderns 
to find good points in Nebuchadrezzar ;3 but there is 
no evidence that the Israelites were ever tempted to do 
so, and in particular that they ever looked forward (cp 
Is, 4536) to Nebuchadrezzar's becoming a convinced 
worshipper of Yahwé; indeed, the narratives of Daniel 
and of Judith appear to make this king a symbol of 
the opponent of the God of the Jews, Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Besides this, it is probable that when Jer. 
27 (in its present form) and 48 were written, the title 
‘my servant’ was already a standing appendage to 
‘Israel’ {cp Jer. 3010 4627 £). Are we prepared to 
reconcile the double assignment of this title to Nebuchad- 
rezzar and to Israel by the assumption of Duhm that 
the title ‘my servant’ was conferred, according to 
Hebrew thinkers, on Nebuchadrezzar for the period 
during which Israel’s claim to be Yahwé’s earthly repre- 
sentative was in abeyance? There surely ought to be 
some more satisfying theory than this.* 

{4} As regards the passages, Ezek. 2825 37255 Jer. 
3010 4627 Is.418 4219 fF 4310 44: ff ar 454 4820, 

there is no doubt that the title ‘m 

5. ee sa servant' is here applied to the faccie 

vrek Jer of Israel (Is. 418 4421) or—the synony- 
and IL Isaiah mous term— Jacob (Ezek. Jer. Is. 
E “4417 454 4820), It is also plain 
from the passages in Is, 40-55 that the title suggested 
this idea—that Israel was not only devoted to the 
worship of Yahwé, but also ‘ chosen’ by God to receive 
certain unique marks of favour (|| "nz, Is.4820 4545 
‘called’ ‘formed,’ ‘made’ are also used}, beginning 
with the deliverance from Egypt and the journey under 
divine guidance into Canaan and closing with the 


1 On the use of Obed or Ebed in Hebrew, and ‘Abd in 
Arabic in the formation of proper names, cp Names, § 37} 
We. Heid. 2 77 

2 See Giesebrecht’s commentary. 

8 See Rogers, Babylonia and Assyria, 2352 43 
OPS, 280. 

4 See Crtt. Brd. on Jer. 276. 

© In the same passage occurs the phrase ‘my servant David’ 
@e., the first of a new line of Davidic milers, as 8423). 

6 So in 65915 22 "NS is a synonym for “ay. Cp Sellin, 
Studien zur Entst..gesch. a. jud. Gemeinde, 18. 
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deliverance from Babylon {?) and the wonderful events 
which were to follow. Did the title also suggest the 
idea of a mission entrusted to Israel? It is true that in 
4111-16 Israel is described as a conqueror ; that in 443-5 
it is promised that Yahwe's spirit (7%) shall be poured 
out upon Israel's offspring, and that even foreigners 
shall aspire to become adopted members of Israel, also 
that in 4810 f. the servants of Yahwé whom he has 
chosen (read *73y) are called upon to act as wituesses to 
the prophetic veracity of their God. But these state- 
ments can only be said to contain germs which might 
develop into the idea of Israel’s mission; upon the 
whole the Israel of these passages (and of the cognate 
ones in Ezek. and Jer.} has to manifest Yahwé's glory 
{cp Is. 437) rather by being than by doing, and to re- 
ceive God's blessing for itself rather than to make them 
fruitful for other peoples, though certainly the thre> 
passages, 4111-16 4310 7, and 443-5, if read in the light 
of other passages, seem to suggest that a second stage 
in Israel's renewed life may be preparing, characterised 
by earnest activity and the exercise of moral influence. 

Israel, then, as it passes out of the furnace of 
captivity, receives honourable titles from its God. We 
must not, however, exaggerate the merits of the bearers 
of these high titles. Israel is highly favoured ; but the 
description of Israel in Is.40-55 is by no means 
altogether idealistic. First, as regards the past. It 
will be necessary to leave out of account the strong 
statement in 42246, 

‘Was it not Yahwé—he against whom we sinned, 

And in whose ways they would not walk, 

And to whose law they were not obedient,’ 
and also the stern, damnatory clauses of chap. 48, 
inasmuch as all these are certainly later interpolations, 
and are therefore only interesting for the history of the 
expansion of the prophetic writing. But we may and 
must refer to 402 42241 4323-28 476 501 5117, as 
implying grievous failures on the part of Israel. In 
fact, the prophet of consolation could only carry out his 
object by making the calamities of Israel intelligible— 
z.é., by reminding Israel of its earlier infidelity towards 
its righteous God. 

Nor is this description idealistic as regards the present. 
According to the Second Isaiah, it is weakness of faith 
that is Israel's chief fault, and since faith is the stretched- 
out hand which receives God's blessings, it is necessary 
for the heralds of deliverance to arouse men out of the 
torpor of despondency by rebuking their distrust of 
God. To Israel at large ‘it seemed as if Yahwé's 
recent action had been aimless, as if he had begua by 
spending great pains on the education of Israel, and 
then forgotten Israel’s right to protection (4027 4914 
63r2z-14), and as if the source either of Yahwé’s com- 
passion or of his heroic deeds had been dried up, so 
that he tamely ‘‘ gave his glory to another god" (428 
48x 6315)."1 Kindly and persuasive instructions were 
therefore essential to prepare the exiled Israelites for 
their high destiny. Idealism was permissible in pictures 
of future salvation, but not in descriptions of the state 
of Yahwe's people either in the past or in the present. 

It may be doubted, however, whether such kindly 
persuasiveness would have been consistent with calling 
the whole body of exiled Israelites ‘blind’ and ‘deaf.’ 
The commentators seem here to have fallen into error. 
They tell us that the words (4218-20, RV),— 

‘Hear, ye deaf; and look, ye blind, that ye may see. Who 
is blind, but my servant? or deaf, as my messenger that I send? 


who is blind as he that is at peace [with me], and blind as the 
Lord's servant? Thon seest many things, but thou observest 


; hot; his ears are open, but he heareth not,’— 


refer to the Israelites, whom Yahwé reproaches for their 
spiritual insensibility (chap. 2918). And this is 
supposed to be confirmed by 438, where we read 
(EV),— 

Bring forth the blind people that have eyes, and the deaf that 


have ears,— 





1 Intr, Is. 243. 
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a difficult passage certainly, as the differences of the 
commentators show. I[t must be remarked, however, 
that in 4216 the Israelites are called ‘blind’ in quite 
another sense; what is meant there is simply (to use 
Skinner's words) that the travellers cannot see their 
path. It is surely not very likely that the Second 
Isaiah would have applied the same epithet to the same 
people in two different senses within a few lines, 

It has been lately pointed out (S8OT ‘Isa.’ [Heb.] 
131 7) that 4219 forms, properly speaking, no part of 
the discourse, but is a gloss on the words ‘deaf’ and 
‘blind’ in v. 18. But the text still appears to require 
some criticism in the light of fresh researches into the 
history of the Exile. Very probably the gloss or glosses 
already recognised should run thus :— 

Who is blind but the Arabian, and deaf as the Jerahmeelite? 
Who is blind but the Ishmaelite, and deaf as the Arabian? 

These glosses are not merely an attempt to save the 
credit of the Israelites; they involve a correct inter- 
pretation of v.18, The persons addressed are most 
probably the N. Arabian captors and oppressors of the 
Israelites (cp PROPHET, § 27) together with those false 
Jews who had gone over to their side, and the pro- 
phetic writer bids them learn the right lesson from the 
history of Israel—viz., that those who disobey Yahwé's 
law (one of the chief parts of which was a prohibition of 
idolatry—cp wv. 17) are on the way to ruin, As for 438, 
a comparison of Ps. 1lis 13516. suggests that the 
‘blind people that haveeyes,’ etc. is anironical description 
of the idols of Israel's oppressors, which the speaker com- 
mands to be brought up to the tribunal in order that 
their claims may be considered (cp 4121). The peoples 
referred to in 489 are probably (as in the former case, 
and in 41121) those of N. Arabia. But we will not 
omit to warn the reader that these criticisms form part 
of a connected radical revision of the text which is here 
made use of under the pressure of grave exegetical 
difficulty. 

It is only necessary to add that the strange word obvin 
(méSulidn), rendered variously in RV ‘he that is at peace [with 
me],’ ‘made perfect,” and ‘recompensed,’ occurs as a proper 
name in 2 K. 223 and elsewhere, and has already been recog- 
nised as adistortion of the Hebrew ethnic meaning ‘ Ishmaelite’ 
(see MESHULLAM). 

(c) We now turn to another group of passages 
(Is. 421-4 491-6 504-9 5213-5312) in which, according to 
some critics, the interpretation of the 


+ ~ Lee phrase ‘ Servant of Yahwe’ as a title of 
Brea’ ~ Israel is inapplicable, or, if applicable 
Rin oe at all, only in a restricted sense with 
Budde? Teference to the true Israel, These 


critics are of opinion that the char- 
acteristics of the personage called the Servant in these 
passages differ in some important respects from those 
of the Servant (z.e., Israel} spoken of in the passages 
already considered. Some of them go so far as to hold 
that the Servant of Yahwé being sometimes apparently 
distinguished from Israel, and sometimes, especially in 
5213-5312, being described as only an individual could 
be, we have to look into history for some great religious 
hero who might conceivably be intended in these striking 
descriptions. Sellin,) Winckler,? and Kittel? have 
selected Zerubbabel ; but Sellin has himself abandoned 
Zerubbabel, and substituted the exiled king Jehoiachin 
(cp Rothstein, Die Geneal, d. Jehoiachin), whilst 
Bertholet* explains 581-112 with reference to the 
martyred scribe Eleazar (2 Mace. 618-31). _Duhm, how- 
ever (/es. 377; @) 367), holds that the problem which 
engages the critics is insoluble, and that Jewish history 
(so far as it exists) knows nothing of such an individual, 


1 Serubdabel (1898). See ZERUBBABEL, 

2 4AOF 2452. 

8 Zur Theolagie des AT (1899) 2, ‘Jesaja 53 und der leidende 
Messias im AT.’ 

4 Zu Jesaja 53; eim Erkldrungsversuch (1899). Bertholet’s 
theory Is that the passage 5213-5312 is made up of two small 
poems of different origin, (a4) 5213-15 58 114-12, in which the 
typical teacher of the Torah is glorified, and (4) 58 1-r1a, which 
refers to Eleazar. 
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But, he adds, this is much less surprising than that it 
tells us nothing of an Amos, an Hosea, or a Micah, 
and that we do not know the name of the Second 
Isaiah. His own view is that the hero of the group of 
passages referred to was a teacher of the Torah, who 
lived probably (not certainly) between the Exile and the 
arrival of Ezra at Jerusalem, and devoted himself to 
true pastoral work among his people, but was seized by 
a terrible sickness, and after death shared the igno- 
minious burial of criminals.} 

It may be noted in passing that, according to Ibn Ezra, 
Saadia interpreted the whole section 5213-5312 of Jeremiah, a 
hypothesis which Ibn Ezra finds attractive (Driver and Neu- 
bauer, The Hifty-third Chapter of lsaiah, ‘Translations,’ 43), 
while not a few moderns suppose that the colouring, at least, 
was derived from the idealised life of Jeremiah. Also that 
Kraetzschmar thinks that Ezekiel may be the historic model of 
the suffering and glorified servant, referring to Ezek. 4, where 
Ezekiel, by divine command, bears the guilt of his sinful people, 
and suffers grievously in consequence (Der leidende Gottes- 
Axecht, 1899). The present writer has supposed that the last of 
the passages in question was ‘largely modelled on the Book of 
Job Gewish Relig. Life, 1858, p. 162)? 

It will be clear that, from the point of view repre- 
sented above, the passages in question differ in essential 
respects from the other passages of Is. 40-55 relative to 
the ‘Servant of Yahwé.’ If this is a fact, it is alike 
important for the criticism and exegesis of I], Isaiah 
and for the history of religion. Of late, however, there 
have been signs of a growing reaction against Duhm, 
whose theory had at first won considerable favour. 
Elsewhere (ISAIAH [Book], § 18, col. 2205), a view 
has been taken akin to that of this able critic. But 
fairness requires us now to take account of an earnest 
protest (ifixorifdts-volum) raised by Budde® against 
Duhm’s theory—a protest with which Marti in his 
commentary, Giesebrecht (Der Knecht Jahves), and 
Kinig (The Exiles’ Book of Consolation) more or less 
completely agree, It will then be our duty to inquire 
whether there is any way of approaching the subject 
which will enable us to remove some of the chief causes 
of perplexity in earlier investigations. 

1. Is.421-4. The Servant is here entrusted with a 
mission to the heathen world. The method which he 
employs {so Duhm expounds v. 2) is radically different 
from that of the prophets ; he is even unlike the Second 
Isaiah in his avoidance of loud, emphatic, exciting 
declarations. His task is simply to expound the Law 
of Yahwe to all who seek it, whether Jews or heathen, 
in the school or the private chamber, at Jerusalem, 
especially to those who are bowed by trouble. He is 
destined to become a recognised international authority, 
and as such his highest aim will be the establishment of 
the true religion on the whole earth. Duhm thinks 
that in order to be just to this description we must 
suppose the poet to refer to an individual, the greatest 
and most influential of the teachers of the Torah. 
With this result, Sellin (though he differs from Duhm 
in important details) agrees, in so far as the reference 
to an individual is concerned. Budde, however, pro- 
tests: ‘We ask in vain how such things could be 
stated of an individual; Is.22-4 alone is sufficient 
evidence of the existence of the conception that Israel 
has a mission of instruction to the heathen.’ Budde 
thinks, too, that the following verses (425-7) confirm 
this interpretation, 


For, however we explain the difficult py mya (EV ‘a covenant 
of the people’) in w. 6,4 it is plain that it can only apply to the 
people not to an individual, and in spite of Duhm® few will 





} Das Buch Jesaia, ‘Einl.' xviii. 

2 Seinecke, Der Hevangelist des AT (1870), and Hoekstra, 
TH.T, 1871, pp. 1-56, invert the relation, p Kuenen, 72.7, 
1873, pp. 492-542; Davidson, Book of Job (1884), Introd, 
pp. Ixvi g ; Che. Proph. /s.(3) (1884), pp. 265-268, 

3 ‘The so-called Ebed-Yahweh Songs, and the Meaning of 
the Term ‘‘Servant of Yahweh” in Isaiah, chaps. 40-55,’ Amer. 
J. of Theol., 1899, pp. 499°540. {Also published in a German 
form, whence the phrase quoted above.) 

4 See Dillm. Ki. SBOT (Heb. 200 (46), and Marti, ad loc. 

5 Dubm’s explanation of 53 18 in 426 as=‘a pattern of the 
other states,’ has not found supporters. [During the correction of 
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doubt that the phrase in the parallel line, 9°13 “yx, ‘a light of 
the nations,’ also refers to the Jewish people as a teacher, as in 
496 514. It should be observed that 425-7 and 514 are, on 
Duhm’s own showing, the work of the Second Isaiah. How, 
then, can it be said that there are in Is. 40-55 two inconsistent 
views of the Servant, which must have come from different 
writers, one much deeper religiously than the other? Such is 
Budde's argument. 


2. Is,49:-6. The Servant of Israel summons the dis- 
tant peoples to hear something in which they are specially 
concerned. From his very birth he has been singled 
out and endowed with a sharp, incisive speech, such as 
befits the expounder of Yahweé's word (cp Jer. 2329). 
Till the right moment for his appearance shall come, he 
has been carefully hidden from the world that he may 
tipen in seclusion. Such was the honour put upon 
him; such the strength which was at his disposal as 
Yahwe's Servant. But his recent experience has been 
so sad that ne has seemed to himself to have lived in 
vain and to be near his end. But whenever these 
thoughts have plagued him,! tokens have come to him 
from above that his God both justifies and is rewarding 
him. And now a fresh revelation visits him. The 
God who had originally given him a mission to Israel 
alone, now extends that mission to the Gentile world. 
It is Yahwé’s purpose, not only to restore Israel as a 
people, but also to save or deliver the other peoples 
through the Servant’s instrumentality. The restoration 
of the twelve Tribes will be the work of Yahweé, but 
not a purely miraculous work (as the Second Isaiah? 
thought), and the Servant of Yahwe can co-operate 
with him by persuading as many Jews as possible to 
migrate to the Holy Land. And the illumination or 
instruction of the ‘ peoples’ devolves upon the Servant. 
They are to be saved from destruction by becoming 
converted to the true religion—that of Yahwe, ‘This is 
the highest function of the Servant (note the significant 
bp). and it is entirely his—except, of course, that 
Yahwé himself has trained and equipped his servant for 
his noble work. 

There are two points in Duhm’s ‘ extended discussion’ 
of this passage to which Budde takes special exception : 
(z} the omission of ‘ Israel’ in v. 3 as an interpolation,? 
and (2) the explanation of aay (v. 5) as meaning a 
Spiritual bringing-back of the Israelites to God by in- 
struction, exhortation, consolation. On the first point, 
Budde remarks that ‘the Servant is here addressing the 
heathen (v. 12), to whom he is under obligation to state 
his name, as would not be the case were he an Israelite, 
addressing his own people’; $xte is therefore simply 
the second predicate of nnx.* On the second, he points 
out that in Ezek. 3927 Jer. 50:9 aw means the physical 
restoration of Israel from exile, precisely as a3. He 
also emphasises the fact that the active and the passive 
conceptions of the Servant are combined in this mono- 
logue of the Servant, just as they are in the undisputed 
work of IJ. Isaiah. It is a mistake to say that the 
Servant in II. Isaiah plays only a passive, and in 
the ‘Songs of the Servant’ only an active part. 404/ 
shows that the Servant in the ‘Songs’ was not and 
could not be free from a ‘ wise passiveness’ ; he had to 
wait for Yahwé to recompense him, and his restoration 
to his home was to be Yahwé’s work. And not less 
clear is it from 4977, where Yahwé informs the 
Servant (Z.¢., unquestionably, Israet) of the honour 
which he shall receive as the result of his successful 
mission to the nations. 





the proofs appeared Duhm’s second edition, in which he comes 
over to the more natural view, that the phrase means ‘a teacher 
of the nations.’ The parallel phrase, he thinks, is py ms, ‘a 
redemption of the (Jewish) people.’ See, however, 8 5 (z).J 

1 According to Duhm, v. 4@ is the protasis to v. 44. Most, 
however, ¢.g., Budde, suppose the meaning to be that the 
Servant had been attacked by despondency, which he overcame 
by calling to mind the faithfulness of Yahwe (cp 40 104), 

2 Duhm quotes Is. 485 7 49 22. 

3 Marti also retains the word. 


4 Budde not only keeps $y4¢” here, but inserts apy and 


beng: in 421 from @ (533). 
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3. Is.504-9. The Servant (whose title, however, is 
not expressly mentioned) describes the persecution which 
he has suffered, and his sure confidence that Yahwe will 
soon appear to put down his enemies. In the preface 
to this monologue he represents himself as one who 
expounds Yahwe's word (i.¢., the Torah ?) to the weary, 
in accordance with the revelations which come te him 
afresh every morning. The collectivistic interpretation 
appears to Duhm plainly impossible. 

To this Budde answers that what the Servant says of 
himself in 507-9 agrees with what Yahwé utters in 517 f- 
as an encouragement to the eope, while, he might have 
added, the language of v. 6@ resembles that in 51 23 
Ps. 1293. And even if the monologue of the Servant 
makes no mention of a mission to the heathen, who are 
indeed, so far as they are enemies of Israel, to be 
destroyed, yet the experiences described in 504 / are 
just those which would be necessary for mission work 
among the heathen. The passage is, therefore, not 
inconsistent with the other passages, and Ley and Laue 
do wrong to omit it from the series of passages. 

4. Is. 5213-5812, Wondrous is the contrast between 
the Servant's future exaltation and his past humiliation. 
See the kings paying reverence to him whose distorted 
visage once struck all observers with horror! But who 
can believe! the marvels revealed to us? Only those 
who can see the invisible operation of God in history 
(531). Mean were the circumstances in which the 
Servant grew up, nor had his person any external 
attractions. For society apart from his daily vocation 
he cared not (cp Jer. 1517}; he was despised and, as it 
would seem, in the latter part of his life afflicted with 
sickness and with pain. It was the punishment for sin, 
and the sufferer not only knew it but inwardly gave full 
assent and consent to it, He himself was innocent; no 
sins of speech or of act could justly be imputed to him, 
But his fellow-Jews (including the poet) assumed that 
such sins he must have committed, for was not 
sickness the punishment of sin? And this man’s 
affliction was nothing Jess than leprosy (v. 5a is meta- 
phorical); how great, then, must his sin have been ! 
But the strange truth was that for high reasons the 
punishment deserved by the Jews in general was diverted 
to this willing substitute. Before this, afflictions may 
have fallen on those guilty ones ; but they had no moral 
effect. The time came, however, when the eyes of 
men’s understandings were opened to the meaning of 
the sufferings of the innocent one, and so ‘by his 
stripes we were healed.’ But while the sad spectacle 
was before them, the poet and his companions confess 
that they lived purely selfish lives, like wandering sheep. 
The sufferer, too, was like a sheep, but in another 
sense—-he bore his lot without a murmur, even though 
by the manifest judgment of God he was cut off. His 
dishonoured body was laid apart with the wicked and 
the deceivers,? but he himself was graciously released— 
‘taken’ by God to some unknown place of sojourn. 
For very different in this case were God's thoughts from 
those of man. For the servant himself, those sufferings 
were a purification. He was to come back to the 
world, to reach a good old age (cp Job4212/*}, and 
see his children prolonging their days. Having had 
his innocence recognised, he should live in the light of 
joy and prosperity.? As a reward for his atoning work 
he should ‘inherit among the great, and divide spoil 
with the strong’—a proverbial phrase meaning ‘he 
shall hold intercourse as an equal with the mighty ones 
of the earth.’ 


1 yoo 1D; Duhm, ‘who can believe?’ The imperfect was 


impossible; it would have denied that anyone would believe. 
Marti, more plausibly, ‘Who would have believed’ (cp 


Sbp ‘"D, Gen. 217). See also Giesebrecht, Beitrige zur Jesaia- 
Arittk (1890), p- 159, and cp Dr. Tenses,{®) 19. 

4 Duh reads the Aramaising p'v’y for the difficult wy. 

3 Duhm’s radical corrections are partly based on @’s xai xvptog 
fovAerar xabapioat avrdéy and dettar abrg pas. 
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To this exegesis Budde objects that it covers over the 
variety of expressions in the picture of the Servant's 
sufferings. As in the case of certain psalms, this variety 
seems rather to point to a metaphorical description of 
the distress of the nation in exilic or post-exilic times. 
Still more conclusive is the statement in vv. 87% of the 
death and revivification of the Servant. Such state- 
ments are common in the later literature, beginning with 
Ezek. 37. On the other hand, if we try to make the 
description fit the case of an individual, we shall find 
ourselves hopelessly baffled. Who, for instance, are 
the long-lived descendants (y7) whom the revivified 


martyr, himself very old, is to see? Are they literal or 
spiritual children?+ Both solutions have insuperable 
difficulties. Surely the children are those of the nation 
personified. It is true, the atoning character ascribed 
to the sufferings of the martyr seems to most to imply 
that the martyr is to be distinguished from the mass of 
the Jewish people. Budde, however, affirms this to be 
impossible. With Hitzig,? Giesebrecht® (especially), 
Wellhausen, Kénig,? Marti, and [in 1899, but not in 
1893] Smend, he takes up the tradition of rabbis such 
as Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Kimhi, that the confession in chap. 
53 is uttered by the ‘nations’ referred to in 5215; the 
martyr, therefore, both can and must be the people of 
Israel. One important part of his argument may be 
quoted here; he is meeting Dillmann’s objection to 
Giesebrecht’s view that II. Isaiah always makes the sin 
of Israel the cause of its sufferings (4224 f, 4827 /. 476 
501; cp 4213 4925 f 51523, ete.). 

‘Whatever justifying grounds Yahwé may have had for the 
chastisement of Israel, as respects the heathen, who are here the 
speakers, not these grounds, but Yahwé's purpose, comes into 
consideration. Though Israel may have sinned, yet in the con- 
science of the heathen the only worshipper of the true God 
appears as the med innocent one. But, further than that, it is 
a well-known fact that, compared with other prophets, II. Isaiah 
lays very little stress upon Israel’s trespass, that the tone of 
sympathy predominates throughout and strongly. Nor does he 
fail to state expressly that Israel has suffered more punishment 
than its sins have deserved. He begins his entire book with the 
statement [402] that his people, that Jerusalem, has received a 
double retribution for its sins. This is not, as Duhm thinks,4 
an allusion to Jer. 1618, where a doubling of the punishment is 
announced, only, however, for renewed offences. On the con- 
trary, II. Isaiah distinctly says that half of the punishment is 
undeserved, and on the basis of general prophetic premises we 
have a right to ask what may have been the occasion of this 
second undeserved portion; and when we find the figure of 
Yahwe's Servant already introduced in 418, and his mission— 
that of carrying the true religion to the heathen—stated in 421, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that even here the prophet already 
has reference to the suffering which was indispensable to the 
fulfilment of that mission. The problem of theodicy is for the 
entire century the really vital one. The people solve it, not 
without a feeling of bitterness, by applying the doctrine of suffer- 
ing for the sins of the fathers—s.e., for the sins of Manasseh 
(Ezek. 18 2 etc.}—while Ezekiel tries to solve it by enormously 
exaggerating his accusations in an endeavour to balance guilt 
and panebmene. TI. Isaiah alone finds a really satisfying solu- 
tion by associating with the cause of the punishment its purpose, 
and we can understand all the more readily that this solution 
was beyond the comprehension of the masses of the people, as 
well as of most of its leading spirits, because his hopes and pre- 
dictions were not realised. The glorious restoration of his 
people did not come to pass, neither were its sufferings or its 
teachings able to lead the heathen to Yahwé.’5 


It isa part of Budde’s theory that the ‘ we’ in chap. 58 
is not a collection of individual men but or individual 
nations. This, according to him, makes the marked 
individualisation of the people of Israel more intelligible ; 
the same individualisation of peoples underlies the ‘ we." 
It is no doubt at first sight fatal to his theory that in 


538 we find the phrase wy yripn, ‘for the rebellion of , 


my people’ (which Kimhi has to explain as referring to 


1 See Di.-Ki. Jes, 456 (cp 461, foot), ‘such as are brought by 
him to righteousness’ (v, 11 6021), ‘the numerous citizens of the 
new Zion’ (6414 49794). 

2 Hitzig and Konig, however, assign 531 to the prophetic 
writer. 

3 Bettrige, 146 7; Knecht Yahkves, 59.0-, 712 

4 So fest 264, Sa in his comm. on BO EL asst, p. r4x) 
Duhm maintains that the writer of Jer. 1618 lived long after 
II. Isaiah, 

5 Amer. Jour, of Theol., 1899, Pp. 509. 
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each of the nations which will unite in this confession) ; 
but Budde has a remedy—he cleverly emends the text.} 
It may be added that he also emends the text of 5213, 
where for. S37 he proposes to read $xré,? ‘ behold, 
Israel my servant.’ : 

According to Budde, then, there are points of con- 
tact between 5213-5312 and the undisputed II. Isaiah 
which forbid the assertion that two different views of the 
Servant are represented in these two writings, and the 
individualistic interpretation of the Servant is hardly more 
tenable in chap. 53 than in other parts of the prophecy. 

See also Giesebrecht, Bertrage sur Jesaiakritik (1890), 14627, 
a ‘fundamental work’ (Budde), and his Der Knecht Yahves ; 
Konig, Vhe £-xiles' Book of Consolation (1899), 54-56 etc.: 
Smend, AT Rel.-gesch.@) 355; and, against the nationalistic 
theory, Sellin, Studien zur Entstchungsgeschichte der jtid. 
Gemeinde (1901), 134; Smend, AT Rel.-gesch.() 257 f 

The differences of interpretation which we have been 
considering are largely due to the manifold obscurities 

5. Text of the text, not only of the four passages, 

"but also of many other parts of Is. 40-66. 
These obscurities may in turn be traced, not so much 
to /acune in the Hebrew lexicon or to the disturbing 
effect of the grandeur and novelty of the ideas on the 
mind of the writers, as to corruption. In the four 
passages corruption is, according to Duhm, specially 
marked in 504 5214 58107. Budde also fully grants 
that ‘the second half of chap. 53 has suffered serious 
corruption of text’; but this critic impairs the value of 
this concession by the statement that ‘the only corrup- 
tion which interferes with a proper interpretation is the 
vay (‘my people’) in v.8'; this, he says, ‘admits of no 
explanation whatever’ (510). It is to be feared that any 
considerable approach to agreement among critics will 
be impossible as long as this comparative confidence in 
the MT continues, and as long as sounder principles of 
textual criticism are not recognised both in theory and 
in practice, It is not that a large number of acute 
exegetical suggestions have not been made, but a 
decision of the important points at issue seems out of 
the question until a more thorough and more methodical 
examination of the text of the whole of Is. 40-66 has 
been carried through. 

We have perhaps been so long accustomed to read 
Isaiah in the light of commentaries that real obscurities 
may not always strike us. 

1, Who that reads Is. 421-4 with a fresh mind will say 
that this passage is easy? What is the meaning of ‘he 
shall not cry nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard 
without’ (v.2)? W. E. Barnes* explains the first part, 
‘he shall not cry (his war-cry), nor lift up {his battle- 
shout)’; G. A. Smith¢ thinks that the prophet ' cannot 
be referring to the means and art of the service, but 
rather to the tone and character of the Servant’; Sellin 
(Studien, 185) sees an allusion to the loud publication 
of royal edicts; Duhm, to the vehement demeanour of 
prophets; Marti, however, finds the renunciation on 
Israel's part of a political réle among the nations. Not 
less obscure is the next statement {v. 3}, 

The broken reed he breaks not off, 

The failing wick he quenches not. 
We all know how this is explained ; the commentaries 
with one voice refer to the Christian ideal of the pastoral 
office. But what place has this here? and why did not 
the poet express himself distinctly? And why should 
any reference be made in v.4 to the circumstance that 


1 Reading PPwED. ¥ was dittographed ; 13 became PD, and * 
was transposed, Giesebrecht’s emendation (cp G. A, Smith, /sa. 
2349) is less plausible, 

2 Marti approves. But an emendation at once more obvious 
and more favoured by parallelism is 7°$y, ‘shall have success.’ 
Duhm (/es.(%) unfortunately adheres to oy. 

3 Exp.T 8 (1896) 29 ; the whole passage is applied to Cyrus. 
Sellin, however (Studien, 186), thinks it a designed contrast to 
the description in 412 7, which is usually applied to Cyrus. 

4 75.2303 (so Delitzsch, Dillmann, Marti). Against this, 
however, see Sellin, of. cz#, 84. 
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the Servant himself will never pass through the sad 
experience of the persons described in v. 3? 

With regard to 426, the difficult py mma (EV ‘a covenant of 
the people’) should almost certainly be ppp . . .3 the uncertain 
word which begins the phrase should most probably be naxpnd; 
thus the line becomes, ‘for an ornament (glory) of the peoples, 
for a light of the nations’; cp 13 18 46 13 62 oe See Crit. Bid. 

2. In 495 what is the meaning of ‘to bring back Jacob 
unto him’? Why ‘untohim'? And how can ‘Israel’ 
(v. 3) have been ‘ formed’ to bring back Israel? And 
how can the restoration of Israel be referred to with 
equal elaborateness twice over in successive stanzas? 
Budde (521) proposes, as an explanation of v. 5, ‘in that 
he brought Jacob again {out of Egypt) to him, and drew 
Israel to him (into the desert).’ This at any rate is 
better than omitting the words altogether as Giese- 
brecht does, It is difficult, however, to interpret 
aaiw (‘to bring back’) differently, so far as grammar 


goes, from ava in v.5, and the reference to Egypt 


and the desert, if intended, would surely have becn at 
least hinted. The grammatical objection also applies 
to Marti’s rendering of v,5a, ‘but now has Yahwé 
resolved, etc., to bring back Jacob to himself, and Israel 
will I gather.’ Next, why this extraordinary side remark, 
‘and I was honoured (pointing 733q1) in the eyes of 
Yahwe, and my God became my strength’? The words 
are clear enough, but not their sense in this context. 
Lastly, what is the meaning of ‘ too insignificant for thy 
being to me a Servant’? (say % anivap 993) A most 
awkward and improbable construction! To excise ‘rn 
say bas a poss, is hazardous, So-called glosses often 
arise out of genuine readings of the original text. 

3. In 504-9 the difficulty is almost entirely confined 
to v.4f., where neither the language nor the thought is 
atall clear. At first we seem to catch a glimpse of a 
beautiful thought, and the phrase ‘he wakens mine ear’ 
pleases the fancy, But the plural ‘disciples’ (on) is 
Strange, and the phrase so pleasing to fancy becomes 
insecure through the manifold disorder of the text and 
the obviously corrupt myo. Above all, the opening 


stanza, which refers apparently to the vocation of a 


prophet, is not a satisfactory preface to the description 
of persecution which follows. 

4. In 5212-5313 the easy passages are the exception, 
not the rule. Emendation of the text has been tried, 
not without excellent results. But the passage as a 
whole, even as explained by Marti, is not clear. There 
is, perhaps, no better proof of the extreme corruptness 
of the text than the obscurity of 53x¢ as the context at 
present stands, and the vehement controversy which it 
has called forth. In spite of all the acuteness of Budde 
and {especially} Giesebrecht, it remains highly improb- 
able that a Hebrew poet of the late exilic or early post- 
exilic period should have accounted for the sufferings of 
Israel on the ground that they were the atonement for 
the sins of the heathen. 

As Skinner justly remarks: ‘That the tdea of Israel suffering 
for the good of the world is foreign to the OT is not perhaps a 
decisive argument against it, for there is 4 truth in the idea (see 
Rom. 11117)... . But the insuperable objection to this ex- 
planation is the unnaturalness of the assumption that the speakers 
in 531% are the heathen. There is nothing in the language to 
suggest this ; and the religious attitude expressed in these verses 
is such as no prophet could have attributed to the heathen world.’1 

If another proof of deep-seated textual corruption 
is required, we may justly refer to v.g. The theory that 
the great sufferer is an individual rests ultimately (putting 
aside 531} on this passage, and the difference between 
critics is perhaps simply this—that while some say, the 
burial so emphatically stated in v9 proves that an 
individual is meant, others.say, v.g Cannot mean what 
it at first sight apears to mean, because the more natural 
explanation {viz., that in chap. 58, as elsewhere,? ‘Servant 
of Yahwé is a title of Israel} presents no difficulty apart 


1 Is, 40-66 (Cambr. Bible), 234. 
2 To assume chat the nationalistic pep! sige has been 
proved for the three preceding passages on the Servant. 
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from this passage. It may be doubted, however, whether 
either position is sound. On the one hand, very little 
importance can be attached to the traditional text of any 
part of vv, 8-11 (or 12) because of the manifold obscurities 
and the more than probable corruption of this passage. 
And on the other, the parallelism between 539¢ and 
Ezek. 3712. is incomplete. In Is. 53g (if correct) the 
point is not so much the burial of the Servant as his 
burial with the wicked ; but in Ezek. 3712 f. the phrase, 
‘cause you to come up out of your graves’ is simply an 
equivalent for ‘cause you to come up out of Shédl.’} 
We have said ‘apart from wv. 1,’ because since (as we 
have seen} the confession in the following verses cannot 
be assigned to the heathen nations, and since the 
parallelism between the chief expressions in the con- 
fessions and a number of psalms which cannot reasonably 
be made to refer to an individual forbids us to adopt 
Duhm’s theory, it follows that the speakers in £31 
must be the Israel within Israel. This theory is indeed 
impossible, according to Budde, who thinks that the 
whole of Israel suffered equally, and that the exaltation 
of the Israel within Israel could not make an impression 
on the heathen world. A fuller consideration, however, 
of this theory in the light of a keener criticism of the 
later history of Israel, shows that the whole of Israel 
did not share the same Jot, and so removes the apparent 
ground for Budde’s objection, We have therefore a 
right to set aside 531, and to refer to v.g as the only 
solid textual basis for the individualistic interpretation 
of the Servant in this notable passage. 
How, then, shall we proceed in order to restore a text 
sufficiently correct to admit of large exegetical inferences ? 
' The methods of the most progressive textual 
6. Jerah- hf ; 
maelite “Titicism are good enough for our purpose; 
theory but there are many textual possibilities to 
* which we could not open our eyes without 
the clue furnished by a critical examination of a very 
large group of passages outside of II. Isaiah. In 
fact, it is only the ‘Jerahmeelite theory’ which will 
enable us to detect the readings that underlie many 
obscure and some apparently clear passages of II, 
Isaiah. The result of a renewed investigation of the 
text of II. Isaiah closely resembles that to which we are 
perhaps being driven by the textual phenomena of other 
prophetic writings (see PROPHET, §§ 35-45)—7.¢., the 
original text in many passages had a different historical 
and geographical setting from that which now appears, 
and our exegetical results are correspondingly modified. 
The truth is, according to this theory, that the 
influence of N. Arabia on Jewish history has been 
greatly under-estimated. In particular, it was in N. 
or NW. Arabia that the mass of the Jewish exiles 
languished, and even after the fall of the Babylonian 
power (commonly supposed to be the great source of 
trouble to the Jews) N. Arabian oppression continued 
to be the chief subject of complaint to Jewish poets. 
The four passages on the Servant, in their original form, 
would seem to have lacked almost all that we are wont 
to admire in the adaptation of them which both M’T and 
@ present to us, The ardent universalism which dis- 
tinguishes them in their present form is due to a later 
editor, who had before him a text which was already 
corrupt, and which, apart from this, did not answer to 
his own spiritual aspirations, Let us continue to read 
them as they stand in MT and & as monuments of the 
loftiest pre-Christian Jewish piety. When such a purely 
academic thinker as Vatke can say that ‘the intuition of 
the sufferings and glorification of the Servant of Jehovah 
forms the most remarkable presentiment of redemption 
in the OT, and so is a prophecy, not a prediction, of 
Christ,’ academic critics who would fain be also men of 
the people may surely use the same expressions, for the 
people see in chap. 53 a prophecy of the Jesus of the 


1 Cp Ezek. 8222. On the close connection between the con- 
ception of Sheol and that of a burial-place, see EscuaToLocy, 
§ 10; Smend, 47 Rel..gesch.2) 152 
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evangelic tradition, and we would gladly go with the 
people, as one of them, so far as we may. Nor need 
we —from this point of view—any longer trouble ourselves 
to translate these passages with an extreme exactness, 

AAn exact translation is in fact often difficult and sometimes 
impossible, owing to the fact that the old Jewish editor has had 
to work upon an already existing corrupt text. But let us also be 
just to the claims of critical history, the results of which, when 
fully mature, must be for the good of the religion of the many 
as well as of the few. This requires us to trace out, so far as we 
can, the original form of these familiar but, in parts, very obscure 
passages, and of the rest of Is. 40-66, not as a mere exercise of 
ingenuity, but for this important reason—that if we can but read 
this work as a monument of its own special time or times, we 
shall understand the course of Jewish history as we could never 
have done before. 
those pious and most unselfish editors of old time, who ventured 
to treat their Bible as a living plant, still capable of sending out 
fresh shoots, and of putting forth undreamed-of fiowers, and who, 
as some will say, almost transfigured the original conception of 
the Servant of Yaliwé. 

For the original text (see Crz¢, B7b., ‘Isa,') gave a much 
less advanced conception of the Servant of Yahwé. The 
title here is a personification of the body of Jewish exiles 
in N. Arabia, who were by no means semi-Christians, 
but had higher religious ideas and ideals, and cor- 
respondingly greater material and moral hardships to 
bear, than their brethren in Palestine. The poet looks 
forward to the time when these exiles will be delivered 
from their miseries and privations and become the 
recognised leaders of the regenerated Jewish people. 
He calls {49r) on the Arabians and Jerahmeelites to 
take warning while there is yet time (cp Ps, 210, emended 
text). Like some, at least, of the psalmists, he has no 
desire that all Jerahmeclites should be blotted out of 
existence, but wishes that under Jewish rule and in the 
practice of the true religion they may still live in the 
expanded land of Israel, and be saved from the judicial 
destruction which will fall upon all irreclaimable foes of 
Yahweé. At present, the Servant still suffers persecu- 
tion; he has borne it without a cry or a murmur as 
God's appointment. But he knows that his ‘ justifica- 
tion’ or redress is at hand (508); indeed. before now, 
under prophetic inspiration, he has announced (5213-15) 
the coming change in his fortunes—an announcement 
which his kinsmen in Palestine (those ‘ rebellious ones‘ 
of whom the poet speaks) received with contemptuous 
incredulity (531). He can already imagine those un- 
worthy Israelites confessing their blindness and folly, 
their wickedness and selfishness (532-9), And again a 
prophetic vision comes to him. He sees exiled Israel 
rescued from its oppressors, according to that earlier 
prophecy. ‘The light of joy—a joy in the establishment 
of the divine rule with Israel for its earthly organ (cp 
421-4), the sight of an offspring ‘ prolonging its days,’ 
and enjoying the inheritance of Jerahmeel and Ishmael 
—these are the varied but closely connected rewards 
granted to him {53 10-12). 

Into the changes of critical positions which this view 
necessitates this is not the place to enter. Nor need 
the reader be assured that no claim to an immunity from 
error is put forward by the present writer. Details may 
doubtless be improved; but the general theory, when 
fully assimilated, will be found to stand the test of pro- 
Jonged consideration. Would that the spade of the 
explorer might bring to light some hidden record of an 
age so little known and so largely misinterpreted by 
legend ! 

Besides the works named in col. 2207 4, the following recent 
treatises on the criticism and exegesis of Is. 421-4 491-6 504-9 

: and 52 13-5312 (or some one of these passages 

7. Literature. separately) may be here mentioned: “Schian, 
Die Ebed-Jahkwe-Liederin Jes, x1.-ixvi. (1895); 

Laue, Die E.-]. Lieder tm If, Theil des Jesaia exegetisch- 
kritisch und biblisch-theologisch untersucht (1898); Fillkrug, 
Der Gottesknecht a. Dt,-Jes. (1899); Laue and Fillkrmg have a 
certain similarity in that both maintain the Servant to be an 
individual; Fiitlkrug, however, does not, like Laue, identify 
the Servant with the Messiah, and he does not separate the four 
‘songs’ from the Prophecy of Restoration; Kraetzschmar, Der 
leidende Gottesknecht (1899); Ezekiel the historic model of the 
suffering and glorified Servant, see chap. 4. Bertholet, Zz 
Jes. Hii.; Budde, The Se-called Ebed-Vahweh Songs, etc. ; 
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Kittel, Zur Theologie des AT, see $4; J. Ley, ‘Die Bedeutung 
des Ebed-Jahwe im 2ten ‘Vheit des Proph. Jesaja,’ in Stud, x. 
Krit., 1899, pp. 163 7°; Sellin, Serudéadel (1898), 966 14443 
Studien 2ur Entstehungsgesch. der gid. Gemeinde: 1. Der 
Knecht Gottes bet Di.-fes. (1901); Giesebrecht, Der Knecht d. 
Dtjes. (1902; the Servant- passages originally meditations 
written down for disciples by the second Micah; the Servant 
himself, a personification of Israel); Rothstein, Die Gexralogie 
@. Kon. Jehoiachin (1902 ; appendix on the Messianic reference 
of the Servant); C. H. H. Wright, ‘The Pre-Christian Jewish 
Interpretation of Is. 52 53,’ Expositor, 3rd set., 7 (1888) 364 7. 
401 f7.); Dalman, Jesara 53 das Praphetenwort vont Siitinileiden 
des tHeilsmittlers,2) (1891); cp also Kosters, 7%.7, 1896, 
pp. 591 TK. C. 
SESIS (ceceic [B]), 2 Esd. 934 = Ezral0 40 SHASHAI. 


SESTHEL (cec@HA [BA]), 1 Esd. 93: = Ezra 1030, 
BEZALEEL, 2, 


SETH, rather SHETH (MW; cHO; Sz7x#), son of 
Adam, father of Enos, and grandfather of Cainan or 
Kenan, according to the Sethite genealogy (Gen. 53-8 
({P]), with which, so far as his relation to Enosh is con- 
cerned, Gen. 426 (J) entirely agrees. In Gen. 425 (Fx), 
it is stated that ‘Adam knew his wife again, and she 
bore a son, and called his name Sheth ; for (she said) 
God has set for me another seed instead of Abel, for 
Cain killed him.’ @, however, does not recognise sy, 
‘again,’ and inserts tmp, ‘and she conceived,’ which 
suggests the possibility that in an earlier form of the 
text the birth of Sheth was related without reference to 
the existence of Cain. Budde (Urgesch. 154 7.) thinks 
that the text originally ran, ‘and Adam knew his wife, 
and she bore a son, and named him Sheth, for ‘‘ God 
has set for me a seed.”'! There are, however, three 
difficulties in this view ; (1) the unnatural use of ngj, 
‘posuit’; (2) the use of mnbx, ‘Elohim,’ instead cf 
wim, ' Yahwe’ (contrast Gen. 41, though here @ has da 
tov Qeof); and (3) the improbability that Adam’s 
grandson should have been called Enosh, ‘man,’ or ‘ frail 
man‘ (cp ENOs), assuming, of course, that ‘Adam’ and 
‘Enosh’ are the two familiar Hebrew terms for ‘man.’ 
There is only one way of surmounting these difficulties, 
viz., to criticise the traditional readings of the names. 
ox (adam) or pian (Ad-ddam) and mn (Hauwah) have 
probably arisen out of 5xomv (Jerahmeel) and min 
(M6rith) = poxonv (Jerahmeelith} respectively. Cp 
PARADISE, §12(c). These parallels suggest that ‘ Sheth" 
and ‘ Enosh’ are also corruptions of ethnic names. The 
conjecture that wx (Enosh) is a fragment of ompow? 
will surprise no one who has had experience of the 
shifting phases of ‘Ishmael’ and other ethnic names, 
and it is only slightly less probable that ny (Sheth ??) 
is a fragment of Siny (=Eshtaol), which the narrator 
connected with Sng, ‘plant, shoot’ so that ‘Sng is 
miswritten, by metathesis, for “ng. It is a part of 
this theory that onde and ane together represent Sxnnv.? 
The passage will then become, ‘And Jerahmeel knew 
his wife, and she bore a son, and named him Shethadl, 
for (he is) a shoot (shé/hiZ) of Jerahmeel.? And 
Shéthaél in turn begot a son, and named him Ishmael ; 
it was he who began to call upon the name of Yahwé’ 
(see Enos). Shé&th@6! is possibly the eponym of the 
population called in MT EsutTaor and ESHTAULITES,4 
whose seat was certainly not confined to the lowlands of 
Judah. The etymology is, of course, quite ‘ popular’; 
a truer connection may perhaps be supposed with the 
widely-spread clan-name 4yxv, Sha’til (see Sauc). 
Even if the explanation here given of the strange name 
Sheth be in some degree doubtful, the discovery of the 
true name of Sheth’s son at any rate appears on 

1 So Stade (ZA TW, 1894, p. 262 7), Holzinger (A HC ‘Gen. 
57 [1898]); Gunkel (7X ‘Gen.’ 49 [1901]). 

2 To these corruptions there are abundant parallels through- 


out the OT literature. 

3 yy is here taken to bean insertion of Jr necessitated by the 
corrupt readings, already in existence, “Sng and “Mk. 

4 In 1Ch.253 the Eshtaulites are connected with Kirjath. 
jearim—z.¢., not improbably Kirjath-jeralhmeel. 
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critical grounds to be nearly certain. Thus understood, 
the name supplies another beautiful Israelitish com- 
mentary on the name Ishmael (cp Gen. 1611). It is as 
if the narrator told us that the first prayer was as great 
an epoch in the history of man as the building of a city. 
See SETHITES. 

Later post-canonical writers knew much more about Seth. 
His wife's name was Azira (Jubilees,41¢; ed. Charles, 32), 
Both he and his descendants, who were extremely good, had 
that heavenly wisdom specially connected with the name of 
Enocu [¢.v.]; see Jos. Amét.i.23 (§§ 68-71). On the gnostic 
sect of the Sethians see Hippol. PAslosophumena, 5193 
Epiphan. Adv. ker, xxxix.; Lips. Der Guosticismus, sein 
Wesen, Ursprung und Entwickelungsgang (1860), 154; Smith- 
Wace, Dict. of Christian Biography, 487 f. 

We have ventured to reject the plausible conjecture of 
Frd. Delitzsch and Fritz Homme! referred to in the next article. 
That the theory connecting Sheth with Suteh, ‘the god of the 
Hyksos,’ no longer needs criticism, is obvious ; see Lenormant, 
Les origines, 1 [1880] 217.4, and on the other side, Ki. PRE@ 
163. For the facts relative to Set and Suteh see Ecypt, § 52, 
n. 2, and cp § 26, 

On the gradual transference of the functions and achievements 
of Enoch to Seth, as a consequence of the later tradition making 
the Sechites the representatives of goodness and the Cainites of 
wickedness, see Charles’s note on Jubilees, 415. T. KC. 


SETHITES, the name given to the descendants of 
Seth mentioned in Gen.5 (P). We shall deal with this 
subject almost entirely as one belonging to the history 
of early Hebrew beliefs respecting primitive humanity ; 
the intricate study of the later exegesis on Gen.5 f, to 
which R. H. Charles has recently made such valuable 
contributions, lies too much apart to be treated here. 
1. Term We venture to begin with a criticism of 

ritici ed the term 'Sethites," which presupposes 

. BEG. that there are two separate genealogies 
of the patriarchs—zi.¢., of the heroes of the primitive 
age. Now, we may readily grant that, as the text now 
stands, this presupposition is not destitute of plausibility. 
Gen. 425 f is obviously the link between two genea- 
logies (Gen. 417-24 and 5), one of which, as it now 
stands, starts from a son of Adam named Cain, the 
other from Adam and a son of Adam named Seth or 
Sheth (nz, 070). The two linking verses, in their 
present form, appear to account for the double genealogy 
by stating that Seth was born to fill the place of Abel. 
When, however, we look into the genealogies we 
quickly see that there is a strong affinity between them, 
and a critical examination of the two ‘linking verses’ 
shows that the passage is no longer in its original form, 
but has undergone both corruption and editorial expan- 
sion, We have also found reason elsewhere to suspect 
that the story of Cain and Abel and the Cainite 
genealogy came from separate traditional sources (see 
Cain, § 4; CaINITES, § 2); if this is correct, the 
Yahwist {J} cannot have represented Seth as a substitute 
for the murdered Abel. Instead of ‘Cainites’ and 
‘Sethites,’ therefore, it would be better to speak of the 
members of the two parallel genealogies due respectively 
to J and to P. 

It is the genealogy in Gen.5 that is mainly to 
occupy us. We may assume that it is parallel to, and 


2.0 in its present form later than, the 
censslony: genealogy in Gen.4. We may also 
its origin. regard Stade's view (4kad. Reden, 247) 


as fairly probable, that in its original 
form the genealogy in Gen, 4 was Sethite as well as Cainite, 
that v. 25 fin a sirapler form, including the words, ‘and 
Enos begot a son, and called his name Cain,’? once 
stood before 417, also that in the original Yahwistic 
genealogy, of which we possess only an extract, the 
tenth place was occupied by Noah.? If this be so, the 


1 It may be presumed that this represents Stade’s meaning, 
though he only says that ‘425 4 once stood before 417 7%.’ 

2 Stade’s reconstruction of the genealogy, however, which 
makes it begin with Enos and close with Jabal and Noah, has 
this against it—that there are very strong reasons for holding 
that ‘Adam’ (rather Ad-@da@mt) and ‘Enos’ are not the forms 
which originally stood in the genealogy, and therefore not to be 
treated as synonyms meaning ‘man,’ or, as Stade expressed it, 
that Adam and Enos are ‘ doppelganger.’ 
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Israelitish circles represented by J had a genealogy of 
primitive heroes which agreed in all essentials with the 
genealogy given by P, We may put the two lists, 
harmonised as proposed in CAINITES, § 12, and without 
any attempted emendation of the names, over against 
each other. 


J. Adam P. Adam 
Sheth Sheth 
Enosh, Enosh 
Cain Kenan 
Enoch Mahalalel 
Trad eb 
Mehujael noch 
Methushael Methuselah 
Lamech Lamech 
Noah Noah 


Even if we doubt whether the genealogy of the 
Yahwist in its original form contained as many as ten 
names, it is a fact that that of the Priestly Writer (P} 
has come down to us with ten, and it is natural (when we 
consider that P, as often as he can, uses old material) 
to connect this with the fact that Bérdssus places ten 
antediluvian kings at the head of the history of Baby- 
lonia. The names of these kings (see Miiller, Fragz. 
Hist. Gr. 2499 f) are “AXwpos, ’AXdaapos, “Auhrwr, 
‘Appévay, Meyddapos, Adwvos, Eveddipayos, Apenyrvds, 
‘Qridprys, Zicov@pos. Now the solidarity of the early 
Oriental culture, under Babylonian influence, was such 
that we could not be surprised to find some of the 
names given by Bérdssus, in their original forms (when 
these forms can be traced), underlying names in the two 
Hebrew genealogies which lie before us. The idea is 
suggested by the coincidence of number between P's 
list and that of B@rdéssus, but, of course, we have to 
compare the names in both the Hebrew lists, so far as 
they seem to be akin. 


It is remarkable, however, how extremely few of the Hebrew 
names can even plausibly be connected with names in the 


Berossian list. To compare ‘ApjAwr with wIN, ‘Enosh’ (so 
Delitzsch, Hommel, and even Gunkel) seems plainly wrong, 
(a) because such a name as ‘man,’ as the proper name of a 
primeval hero, is in the highest degree improbable ; (2) because, 
if oqw is correct, and means ‘man,’ it is not likely that another 
name in the list also means ‘man’; and (3) because, if "AuyAwr 
is correct, analogy justifies us in supposing that it is a mutilated 
theophorous name (Amil-x). But we may at least provisionally 
compare (1) ‘AyjAwy with Mahalalel (= Mehujael), assuming the 
final syllable e7 ($x) to represent some Babylonian divine name, 
and (2) ‘Aveuyeros (=Amil-Sin, ‘liegeman of Sin?’) with 
MethuSelah (=Methuael), assuming Selah (mby) to be a 
Hebraised form of sa74u, which is an epithet of various Baby- 
lonian gods (see Ass. HWB 690a, Caines, § 7). Two names 
out of ten in the respective lists, plausibly but not certainly 
combined, are perhaps scarcely a snficient basis for a theory 
that the Hebrew list in its earliest form was borrowed from 
Babylonia.? 

It is, however, still important to ascertain, if possible, 
whether statements made in either of the Hebrew lists 
respecting any one of the primitive heroes are derived 
from Babylonian lore. That Noah who, as the text 
stands {both in J and in P passages), is the hero of the 
Hebrew Deluge-story is, in virtue of his connection with 
that story, parallel to Xisuthrus, cannot be doubted. 
Zimmern { Bectrége, 116, n. 2) and Gunkel (Gex. 121 f.), 
however, add a comparison of Enoch, who ‘ walked’ 
with God and was taken to God, with the Eveddpaxos 
of Tlavrif:Sxa {=Sippar) in Berossus—i.e., En-me- 
dur-anki,? a mythic king of Sippar, to whom the guild 
of Babylonian 3drw-priests traced its origin. This 
king is designated ‘the favourite of Anu, Bel, and Ea,’ 
and said to have been ‘called (?} by the gods Samas 
and Adad into their fellowship,’ also to have been 
initiated into the ‘secrets of heaven and earth ' (Ritual- 
tablet, no. 24). Now it is true that both Enoch and 
Eveduépayxos occupy the seventh place in the respective 
lists. This, however, is not important; in J's list, as 


I Gnnkel (HK ‘Gen.’ 121) omits Methuselah but includes 
Kenan (=Cain), which, with Delitzsch and Hommel, he regards 


as a translation of /2k=Bab. smmanu (cp Ges.13) s.v. YOR). 


The number two therefore remains. ; ae 
2 Dur-anki is the name of a mythic locality (Zimmern); cp 
Jastrow, RBA 339. 
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it now stands, Enoch comes third, and even in the 
hypothetical expanded form of the list given above he 
only fills the fifth place. In opposition to Zimmern’s 
learned and ingenious theory we would point out (1) 
that the initiation of Enmeduranki into the ‘secrets of 
heaven and earth’ is by no means as distinctive a feature 
as the deliverance of Xisuthrus from the perils of the 
Deluge. For other mythic personages besides Enme- 
duranki enjoyed this initiation, and among them Xisu- 
thrus himself, as his name (Atra-hasis, ‘the very wise’) 
implies, and as his fortunes also sufficiently indicate. It 
was, in fact, the highest form that the divine favour 
could assume, and it is only natural that the feature or 
‘motive’ of temporary or permanent translation to the 
abode of the gods should characterise different myths 
both in Babylonia itself and in the various countries 
where Babylonian mythic germs were deposited. And 
{2}, we may further remark that probably Enoch, not 
Noah, was the hero of the Hebrew Deluge-story as 
written by J (see § 3, and cp NOAH, § 1, DELUGE, § 17}. 
If this be so, there is scarcely even a superficial appro- 
priateness in the comparison of Enmeduranki with the 
Hebrew Enoch. 

Whilst therefore we do not deny the possibility that 
those who (at some Hebrew sanctuary?) shaped or re- 
shaped the Hebrew story of the primitive heroes may 
have been led to reckon them as ten (P certainly made 
ten, and J, too, may perhaps have done so) under 
Babylonian influence, we cannot say that there is any 
strong necessity for such a view, and all must admit 
that it is much more important to comprehend the 
statements of the Hebrew narrators. One of the chief 
obstacles to such a comprehension is the apparent 
duality of some of the heroes mentioned. At first sight, 
there seem to be two Cains, two Lamechs, two Noahs ; 
and if Budde's theory respecting Gen. 417 (see col. 623, 
n, 3} be correct, two Enochs. 

The grounds for supposing that there are two incon- 
sistent pictures of Cain, or in other words, two Cains, 

s.. are given elsewhere (CAIN, § 2), It 
errs is clear that the passage, Gen. 42-262, 

Lam h, which accounts for the custom of exacting 

Meck blood for blood, implies that Cain is a 

"nomad, and with this the statement in 
vu. 166 partly agrees, for it states that Cain {after hearing 
the divine sentence) dwelt ‘in the land of wandering 
{Nod}, eastward of Eden.’ In Gen. 417, however, this 
hero is represented as a city-builder, in other words, 
as a leading promoter of a settled form of life and of 
civilisation, and if we criticise the text of v. 166 in 
accordance with the results attained elsewhere (see 
PARADISE, § 6) we shall have to correct the enigmatical 
Hebrew text of MT and @, so as to read ‘and [Cain] 
dwelt in the land of Eden-jerahmeel’ (ry ra [re] aw 
Sxonv}—the district in which as we have seen Gen. 112 


places us. We need not, however, deny (cp CAINITES, 
§ 3) that even in 417 ‘Cain’ (pp) is the eponym of the 
Kenites (pp rp}; there were both more and less ad- 
vanced branches of the Kenites and Jerahmeelites ; hence 
sometimes these tribes are spoken of as nomads, some- 
times as having ‘cities’ {x S. 8029). 

Are there also two Lamechs? There is a song 
ascribed to Lamech, in which the far-reaching sweep of 
tribal vengeance for blood is eulogised? (Gen. 423 7.}. 
But we find his three sons taking important steps 
forward in civilisation; can they possibly have been 
represented as the offspring of a fierce nomad? The 
truth is, however {as comparative textual criticism 
justifies us in holding), that ‘ Lamech’ (305) is one of 
the popular distortions of ‘Jerahmeel.’ Lamech is 


1 Gunkel (Ges. 49) actually makes four Cains: (r) the son 
of the first man, re) the brother and murderer of Abel, (3) the 
father of Enoch and city-builder, and (4) the eponym of the 
Kenites. 

2 See CarnitEs, § 8; Nestle, Marg. so. 
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therefore a tribal eponym,! and represents both the 
more and the less advanced sections of the Jerahmeelite 
race. It is remarkable that in P’s genealogy Lamech 
appears as the father of Noah, who, not less than Jabal 
and his brothers, is a ‘hero of culture’ (see NOAH). 
For certainly there are two Noahs—there is Noah 
the first vine-planter, and there is Noah the head of the 
one family that was rescued from the Deluge, at least if 
we are content to follow the traditional Hebrew text. 
That the unpleasing story of what happened to Noah 
the vine-planter was ever told of Noah the hero of the 
Deluge, whose earthly history was bound to cease with 
his marvellous deliverance, is incredible (see NOAH), 
though certainly it can hardly be called very probable 
that it was said of two of the traditional Hebrew heroes 
that they ‘walked’ or had close converse ‘with the 
Godhead’ (Gen. 522 24 69). 
How to remove this difficulty we have seen already 
(§ 2), and before the end of this section we shall return 
+, to the subject. At present we would 
‘. Med sporadic seek to account for the singular fact 
abylonian tit there j Re Sos 
influence? at there is no distinctively Baby- 
lonian material in the account of the 
primeval heroes (after Adam) except in connection with 
Enoch and Noah. It will be observed that while Enoch 
the city-builder and Noah the vine-planter are certainly 
tribal heroes (Noah should probably be on) or jom= 


Dy3 or joy, cp wonr, Gen. 529, and Enoch [Handk] 


appears as a son of Midian, Gen. 254 1 Ch. 133},? the 
hero of the Deluge-story in its present form is obviously 
not a mere hero ; he is in the fullest sense an individual, 
How is this to be accounted for? 

To understand the bearings of this question we must 
remember that, with the possible exceptions of Mahalalel 
and the latter half of Methuselah (see CainiTEs, § 7), 
all the names in the genealogies of J and P are de- 
monstrably of non-Babylonian origin, and with the 
increase of evidence for the great frequency of references 
to N. Arabian ethnics in the OT it becomes possible 
and even highly probable that ‘ Mahalalel’ is a corrup- 
tion of '‘Jerahmeel' and ‘Methuselah’ of ‘ Ishmael.' 
Thus the names in the Sethite and Cainite genealogy,? 
when restored to their original form, become— 


Jerahmeel (Sxnnv) 
Eshtaol (SEW) 

Ishmael Oxyow) 
Kain=Kenites ({"p) 
Handch (903m) 

Arvad (R= Y= TY) 
Jerahmeel ($ypnv) 
Ishmael (bxpoe) 


Jerahmeel (Sxony) 
Nahman (j/9n3) 


The probability of most of these restorations is very 
high. Both P and the Chronicler in their lists often 
repeat the same name in different forms. Even if one 
or two of the restorations be doubtful, the present writer 
cannot doubt that the Sethite-Cainite names have a N. 
Arabian reference, How, then, came the notices of 
Enoch and (?) Noah to be enriched with Babylonian 


1 It is of course very possible that the tribe called Lamech 
or Jerahmeel really took its name from a deity. This deity was 
probably the moon-god Jarham (ny with the Arabic ‘mima- 
tion)’ The non-Semitic divine title Lamga (doubtfully referred 
to in col. 626} need not be relied upon. 

2 Enoch also appears as the eldest son of Reuben (Gen. 469 
Ex. 614 Nu. 265 1Ch.53). Bur we can hardly doubt that 
Reuben was originally a S. Palestinian tribe. 

3 If we prefer to hold that Lamech-Jerabmeel’s son in J's 
version was originally Tuball-cain], we are still constrained to 
admit that the last member of the Jist bears a N. Arabian ethnic 
name. ‘ Jabal’ and ‘ Jubal,’ like ‘ Abel,’ are perhaps also most 
naturally viewed as corruptions of the widely-spread ethnic name 
‘ Jerabmeel.’ ‘Zillah’ (a5) may come from yybq (Haldsah) 
= abpy (Ziklag}; Na‘amah, of course,=Na‘ami or Na‘amani, 


| Adah (7Y) is obscure ; perhaps it may come from ANY Wy. 
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material, as if they were individuals? What claim had 
Enoch and Noah to be treated with more respect than 
other N. Arabian tribal heroes, and raised to the rank 
of individuals, whose wonderful fortunes gave them a 
place by themselves which only Elijah in a later age was 
privileged to share with them? ‘lhe question is greatly 
simplified if we identify Enoch and the greater of the 
two Noahs as proposed already (CAINITES,§ 6; NoAH)— 
z.¢., if we read in Gen.68 {J), ‘But Enoch (73m) had 
found grace in the eyes of Yahwé,' and in 69 (P), 
‘Enoch was a righteous man . . ., and Enoch walked 
with God.’ = 
The theory here maintained is that the Hebrew legend 
of primzeval times, as told by the writer or writers known 
as J,, had no Deluge—i.e., they accepted the Jerah- 
meelite legend as their basis, but without a Deluge- 
story.1 When, however, the Deluge-story was adopted 
from the Jerahmeelites, and converted (under direct 
Babylonian influence?) into the story of the universal 
Deluge, it had to be provided with a hero who was 
not a mere tribal eponym, and (for a reason suggested 
below) ‘ Enoch’ was selected to be converted into an 
individual, and even to assume something of the appear- 
ance of a solar hero, as was fitting for the hero of a 
story which in its origin was most probably an ether- 
myth (DELUGE, § x8). But a misfortune happened to 
him. At an early period (perhaps) after the Deluge-story 





Adam , 
Seth : 
Enosh . 
Kenan . 
Mahalalel 
Jared . 
Enoch . 
Methuselah 


130 
105 
go 
7o 
65 
162 
65 
187 


182 
590 
100 


Lamech . 
Noah P 
To the flood 


Total 


1656 
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probably is that the Enoch-tribe was a branch of the Jerah. 
meelites, and like the Jerahmeelites had a high reputation for 
wisdom. From Ezek. 28 (see Crit. 474.) we gather that {Jerah- 
meel’ was supposed to have derived his wisdom from Elohim, 
in whose sacred garden he had dwelt; now from Ezek. 1414 20 
we learn that Noah (.¢.,, Enoch), Daniel (z.2., Jerahmee!), and 
Job were classed together for their extraordinary righteousness. 
This exceptional goodness implies exceptional wisdom. ‘The 
first Jerahmeelite is commonly known to us as Adam (see 
PARADISE, § x2), but it is very possible that the first Jerahmeelite 
was also in some sanctuaries spoken of as Enoch (Hanok), and 
that He wisdom (cp Job 1577.) was specially eulogised in the 
legend. 


If P does not tell us much about the fortunes of the 
patriarchs—-‘the youthful world’s gray fathers’ {H. 
Vaughan)—he is at least fully 
acquainted with their ages. The 
chronological principle which underlies the numbers in 
P's genealogy has not, however, been found. There 
is much that is very peculiar about them. The Baby- 
lonian tradition only gives the number of years that each 
king reigned ; ¢.g. the first king Alorus reigned for six 
sari = 36,000 years, andsoon. The enormous numbers 
assigned arise from the astronomical training of the 
scholars of Babylon. The Hebrew system in P gives 
the years of the life of each hero, first those which he 
lived before, and then those which he lived after the 
birth of his eldest son. Unfortunately, the three great 
authorities, the Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the. @ 


5. The numbers. 














had been committed to writing, yy became corrupted 
into sn, which in turn was editorially altered (under the 
influence of a desire? to work the story of Noah the vine- 
planter into the legend) into n3 { Noah) or on13 (Naham ?). 
Thus Enoch lost his connection with the Deluge, unless 
indeed we care to recognise the statement of Jubilees 423 
that Enoch, in Paradise, wrote down all the wickedness 
of men, on account of which God brought the waters of 
the flood upon all the land of Eden.’ But at any rate 
he retained his superhuman wisdom, and in later years 
attracted to himself more and more mythical elements 
(see ENOCH, § 2). Nor were the earlier traditionists 
unfair to him. When the list of ten heroes was ‘con- 
structed, he was placed (probably) at the end of the 
first pentad, while Noah or Naham, his supplanter in 
the Deluge-story, was placed at the end of the second. 
The reason why Enoch—alone among the Hebrew heroes— 
was raised to the rank of an individuat whose fortunes were 
such as to mark him off from all the rest of mankind, is plain. 


It is not enough to point to the fact that the Hebrew root of 
Enoch (73m) means ‘to train, instruct, initiate.’* The real reason 


1 Tt has been already pointed out (Detuce, § 12) that accord- 
ing to @& the duration of the Deluge was 365 days (a solar year), 
corresponding to the 365 years of the life of Enoch. 

2 See Budde, Urgesch. ; cp Noan. 

3 Nahum (pin» probably belongs tc the same group of names 
{see Crit. Bid.) 

4 There is no allusion to this in the fragments of the Hebrew 
legend preserved to us. Gen. 68, if we may replace 43n for ma 
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texts differ considerably, as the accompanying table 
will show, } 

It will be noticed that @ agrees with MT, except in 
the case of Lamech (where & and Sam. show an affinity), 
in the totals of the several ages, but differs from 
MT (except as to Jared, Methuselah, and—almost— 
Lamech) as regards the age of the heroes at the birth 
of their first sons. @% is peculiar at Methuselah, 
The result is that in @ the Deluge is given as in the 
year of the world 2262 (@* 2242), but in MT as in 
1656. It can hardly be doubted any longer that MT 
is nearer to the original than @. 

Geiger has expended great learning and earnestness in behalf 
of the numbers of MT, But most critics, since Bertheau, agree 
in preferring the Sam. numbers (with which /Jwdilecs agrees) 
even to those of MT, as the calculation is simpler, and the 
deviations of the texts are more easily explained on the hypo- 
7 of the priority of Sam. See especially Budde, Urgesch. 
100 J. 

Comparing the Sam. numbers with those of MT we 
find that for the first five patriarchs they agree. After 
that Sam. partly adopts much smaller numbers, bring- 
ing the Deluge into the year of the world 1307. Budde 
thinks that we may draw detailed inferences from the 





(see above), possibly alludes to a popular etymology connecting 
‘On witn 70, ‘favour’ (Philo actually explains the name as xdpis 
gov, cp OS 164 ag). : , 

1 The first column on the left gives the age of the patriarch 
at the birth of the first son; the second, the number of his 
remaining years; the third, the total. 
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numbers of Sam. For instance, Jared, Methuselah, 
and Lamech die in the year 1307, z.¢., probably, not 
in the 14 months of this year before the flood, but in 
the flood ; therefore they are sinners. Enoch is trans- 
lated in 887, because he walked with God—zi.e., was not 
asinner, The age of the first five patriarchs and of 
Noah is about goo; the earlier deaths of Jared, 


Methuselah, and Lamech are punishments for wicked- | 


ness, That two men—Enoch and Noah—‘ walked with 
God" in the midst of sinners, is due to P’s religious 
optimism, It is also noteworthy that in Sam. all the 
earlier patriarchs are witnesses of the translation of 
Enoch. Budde even finds this theory confirmed by the 
names of the patriarchs, at least so far as Mahalalel, 
Jared, Methuselah, and perhaps Lamech are concerned ; 
but in this he goes too far. He also conjectures that 
the numbers of MT (according to which only Methuselah 
dies in the Deluge} were substituted for the original ones 
from the presupposition that the Sethites were the holy 
line, which represented the theocratic tradition, as 
opposed to the Cainite. These glimpses at possible 
speculations in Jewish schools (from P onwards ?), which 
are somewhat in the style of the Book of Jubilees,! are 
of great interest, From a text-critica] point of view the 
evidence supplied by Sam. of the late date at which 
alterations were made in the Hebrew text is even more 
striking. 

See Bertheau, /D7 236574; Budde, U+geschichte, 89-116 ; 
the commentaries of Dillmann, Holzinger, and Gunke!; Kloster- 
mann, WVeue Kirchi. Zt. 5208 £.; Dillmann, ‘ Beitrage aus dem 


B. der Jubilaen zur Kritik des Pentateuch-Textes’ (SA 8, 1883, 


pp. 323 7); and for specimens of Jewish speculative additions 


to the biblical traditions, Charles on Jubilees, chap. 4, in his com- 
mentary (1902). T. KC. 
SETHUR (IND, § 56; see also below; cagoyp 


{BAF], @acoyp [L]}), an Asherite spy; Nu. 1313 [14] 
P). 


*Sethur' or [L] Thesur may come from ‘Pathros’ (gyin5), 
which is most probably a corruption of ‘Zarephath’ (mmy), a 
place-name of the Negeb (cp PatHrusim). Sethur’s father is 
MicHaEL—i.e,, Jerahmeel. Cp Sithri(ZiTHRI]. 7. kK. Cc, 


SETTLE, meaning in English a seat, bench, or ledge, 
is employed in Ezek. 43 14, etc., to render TID, ‘dedrah, 
which in the prophet’s description seems to denote the 
two ledges, ‘the smaller’ and ‘the larger,’ between the 
base and the hearth. 
foe. 


SEVEN. See Numper, § 5, OATH, § 1, and cp 


BEERSHEBA, § 3, and Wi. G/222:. 


SEVENER (77210), Ezek. 2910 806, RV, AV, RV™E- 
SYENE. 


SEVEN STARS. Sce Srars, § 3¢. 


SEXTARIUS (Zectuc), Mk. 74 AVE; EV ‘pot.’ 
See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, § 3. 


SHAALBIM (D°D5yv%, a corrupt place-name, see 
below). A site in the territory of Dan, mentioned 
(Josh. 19 42} between Beth-shemesh and Aijalon. 

Judg. 1 35 (év & [ob] at dAcirenes [Bd. vid. AL], év bai addannes? 
(B}, and @aAaperw [B ; om, AL), a corruption of oa. [Aq,, Sym., 
Theod.J. See Moore, ad foc.). 1K. 49 By@adaue [B], ev 
caraBeys, [A], Gadagery [L}, but in Josh. 1942 Shaalabbin 
e203, gala]Acpev [BL], ~pecv [A]); whence the patronymic 
Shaalbonite (129ye 2S. 2332, cadaGwverms [BA], caAafant 
[L]; 1 Ch. 1133, caraBwre [AL], duee [B], comer [x]. See 
Hasuem), 

Some (including Conder and Steuernagel) identify 


1 Cp /ubiiees, 430, ‘And he (Adam) lacked seventy years of 
one thousand years ; for one thousand years are as oneday . . ., 
and therefore was it written concerning the tree of knowledge, 
‘On the day that ye eat thereof ye will die.” For this reason 
he did not complete the years of this day, for he died during it.’ 

2 From this rendering it has been inferred that Heb. like Ar. 
had a noun 33x (=fox) as well as bing. So evidently W. R. 
Smith (/. PhiE $92) who compares the Ar. tribe-name Tha‘laba, 
It is worth considering, however, whether, even if we assume 
that @ read ovabpy, we ought not to explain dAdmexes on the 


analogy of Gen. 174 where Doe apparently=]i07 IK. 
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with Salit, 3 hrs. SE. from Ramleh towards Y4l6 
(Aijalon); the situation syits, but not the phonetic 
phenomena (see Kampftmeyer’s article, ZDPV 15 /.}. 
As in the case of Makaz [g.v.], between which place 
and Beth-shemesh Shaalbim is mentioned in Kings, 
corruption is highly probable. We have the place- 
names Sha‘ul (in Gibeath-sha’il), Shu'al, Sha‘alim, and 
Shalisha, and it is difficult not to class Shaalbim with 
these. In x K.49 @® gives ByOadanet, which may 
have arisen, not out of a misapprehension of 9 in orsbye 
(which @4 takes as a preposition}, but out of a true 
sense that the name began with nv. ‘It, as the present 
writer thinks, Beth-shemesh, wherever it occurs, is a 
distortion of Beth-cushim (= ‘a Cushite settlement’), it 
is reasonable to explain Shaalbim, not as ‘place of 
foxes,’ but as Beth-sha‘alim (‘place of Sha'alim'), or 
Beth-yishme"elim (‘place of Ishmaelites’})—surely a 
better explanation. T. K.C. 


BHAALIM (DYOUY-PIN), 1 S.94 RV, AV SHaLim 
(g.v}. 
SHAAPH (FYY; carae [B]. -rad [A], caad [L]) 


occurs twice in the Calebite genealogy : (1) as name of a son of 
Jahdai (z Ch. 247), and (2) as name of a son of Maacah {x Ch, 
249). In the latter passage he is calied father of Madmannah. 


SHAARAIM, AV Sharaim (O°, as if ‘two 
gates,’ or ‘place of a gate’); see NAMES, § 107, and 
cp the expanded ethnic SHEARIAH. 

xz, A city in the lowland of Judah (Josh. 1536, 
gaxapem [B], capyap. [A], seBap. [L]), which Conder, 
on the assumption that it is mentioned in 1 S. 1752 (so 
Di., Dri. [?], H. P. Smith; but @®4l rév ruddy) and 
was therefore situated W. of Socoh and Azekah (see 
1 $.171), has identified with Tell Zakdrya, a huge 
conical hill ‘which must be passed by any one escaping 
to Gath,’ The site of GATH (g.v.) has yet to be 
determined, however, and the names have no re- 
semblance (but cp @). Perhaps Shaaraim has arisen 
by mistake; 15.1752 should close with ‘and the 
mortally wounded of the Philistines fell in the way’ (the 
rest is dittographed). See Axg. 7, Aug. 1899, and cp 
Socon. H. P, Smith, however, retains ‘Shaaraim,’ 

2, See SHARUHEN, T. KC. 


SHAASRGAZ (T2Upt), Esth. 214. See HEGAL 


SHABBETHAI (‘N3, cp Sin. ‘NAY (Eut. 370}, 
Palm, naw, xa and -5y; caffe, Jos. And. xv. 7 10, caBBacos, 
1. xiii. 34, and Bap-caPBas (see Dalman, /iid.-palast. Gramm. 
143, 1. 10}; a Babylonian name Sabbat&’a is reported from 
Ni pur by Hilprecht, sth century z.c. 

s the name stands, it might mean ‘ one bora on the Sabbath 
$72). [Most probably, however, Shabbethal, like SuapHat and 

HEPHATIAH, “is a modification of the ethnic Zephathi, 
‘Zephathite’ (= Zarephathi, ‘Zarephathite.’} Meshullam and 
Jozabad, with which the name Shabbethai is combined, both 
originate in ethnics (Che.).) 

1. A Levite who helped Ezra in the matter of the foreign 
marriages, Ezra 1015 (oaf{Bladac [BRL], «aff. [A])=1 Esd. 914 
‘Levis and SaupatTHeus’ (RV SagpBaTeus; Aevle}is, xac 
gaBfaracos [vaffcé. L]). He is probably the same as the 
Shabbethai who was present at the reading of the Law under 
Ezra (Neh.87; BRA om., cafeé@atos [L]}; in 1r Esd. 943 
SABATEAS, RV SapatTevs (ef7ates [B], cafBaracas [A], 
caBSebacos {L]). 

2. ‘ Of the chief of the Levites,’an overseer, possibly identical 
with no. 1 (Neh.1116; om. BRA, coPPadacos [Nca. ng. sup.j 
oa6a1os [L]). 


SHACHIA (N'D¥ [Bi., Ginsb.]; some edd. NYY 


or Nt3”, also may and maw; the last form, ie, Shabla, 
is favoured by @84: gata [B], oefea [A], [but GL ceya], 
and is perhaps to be preferred; perhaps ‘Yahwé has for- 
gotten,’ cp >NI'W, Sab. NA and see Names, § 31, though 
names of this type may quite well be expanded ethnics [Che.]. 
Pesh. reads R for B or K), a name in a genealogy of BENJAMIN 
(9.2. $ oii. B); 1 Ch. Srot. See /OR 1 107, § 6, 


SHACKLES (P5°¥), Jer.2926 RV, RV™& CoLLaRr 
(7.2. 3). 
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SHADDAI ("IW ; for renderings, see NAMES, § 117}, 

a divine name of disputed interpretation, given in 

seat RV™g. wherever £Z Shaddat (EV ‘God 
eee Almighty’) occurs in MT, ae also in Is. 
* 186 Joellis (EV ‘ Almighty’ )2 

In MT Shaddai occurs more frequently than it does in RVmg. 
—viz., in Gen. 171 283 3511 48 3 (all P), Ex. 63 (P), Gen, 43 s 
(E), 4925 (Blessing of Jacob), Nu. 244 16 (Balaam), Ezek. 1 2. 
105 Ruth} 2021 Bs. 68 «5 [14] 911 Job 17 (and thirty timess 
besides). In the first six passages and in Ezek. 105 El (God) is 
pr 3 “ew 5x should also be read in Gen. 4925 (Ges., Ew., 

Kau., Ball, with Sam., Pesh., Vg-, and some MSS), 

If we examine these passages, we shall find that only 
two of them are commonly regarded by critics as pre- 
exilic ?—-viz,, Gen. 4925, and Nu. 24416 (originally no 
doubt vv. 4 and 16 were identical)—and of the remain- 
ing references all but those in Ps.91z and the four 
prophetic passages {where the text is disputed 3) may be 
accounted for by an archaising tendency in the writers ; 
é.g., the author of Job means to describe a primeval as 
well as a non-Israelitish society, and takes the divine 
name “wy from P (in its present form). ‘Lo ascertain 
the original meaning of Shaddai we must therefore con- 
fine our attention to the two pre-exilic passages. In 
Gen. 4925, which is more certainly pre-exilic than Nu. 
24416, £/ Skaddai (?) is evidently the God of the land 
of Israel, viewed especially as the giver of fertility ; in 


Nu. 244 16 (see v. 16) he is, in addition, [El] Elyon, ' the ; 
most high God,’ who compels a foreign soothsayer to | 


bless Israel, and will make Israel victorious over its 
foes. What sense can ~w bear, so as to make it a 
suitable name in these contexts? We must of course 
remember that the oracles of Balaam are Israelitish 
poems. 
Passing over plainly inadequate explanations (see 
NAMES, § 117), we may mention three as at any rate not 
2. Three unplausible ; it is the third which seems 
lausibl fe ox. *° the present writer preferable. (4) A 
P 1 © OX connection was suggested by Frd. Delitzsch 
planaions. {Hebr. Lang. 48) with fad#@—sak#, ‘to 
be high’ (see 5 R. 28, 82 h), and sadz, saddz, 
‘mountain.’ Delitzsch also quoted the phrase, Bel 
Jadu rabé (‘Bel the great rock'), and //u Sadz’'a, 
‘God my rock.‘ In Prol. 96, retaining MT's point- 
ing, he suggests the meaning ‘the exceedingly high’ 
(cp & in Psalms}; but the sense now given by Delitzsch 
to the divine title tad%z rabu (see Ass. HWB 642), 
viz., ‘great lord,’4is apparently more defensible, and 
certainly more suitable to the biblical passages. It 
may be possible that fadz in the sense of ‘lord’ (or 
‘mountain’ ?) is cognate with the Hebrew divine name 
Shad (?), ‘ Lord,’ Shadi (?}, ‘my Lord.’ Frd. Delitzsch 
in Job renders 4g ‘Allherr’ (All-lord). (4) However, 
it is not less possible, with Néldeke and G. Hoffmann 
(see NAMES, col. 3325, n. 2), to read wg, Jédz, still 


rendering ‘my Lord’; the pronoun would refer to the 
people worshipping the divine ‘ Lord’; cp Baali (Hos. 
216 [18]}. {c) Lastly, it is possible and (in conformity 
with the present writer’s estimate of P’s proper names 
elsewhere) even probable, that -w is corrupt. To restore 
the true name with certainty is impossible ; but it is 
plausible to correct sw (MT Skaddai) into xen ‘Israel’ 
(ep Gen. 4925, “w bx | vax). We may suppose that 
this was originally written by the Priestly Writer ‘sz, 


1 @ omits in Gen., Ex. unless the genit. of the pers. pron. is 
taken to represent it (ance 6 euds, Gen, 4925), deds in 2, 24 16 
Is. 136; in Joel lis @ reads yy for yy; in Ruth] 20/4 6 ixavds 
(L omits in wv. 20, A inv, 21), in Ezek. 124 @8Q om., @A ixavds 
(so Theod. in Q), 105 oabbat 5 in Ps. 6815 6 eroupévios, 97,6 
Beds Tod opavod; in Job xupsos nine times, ravroxpdérwp sixteen 
times, x. mayr. once, ixavds three times, 6 74 wévTa mouoas Once. 

2 The pre-exilic ‘date, however, of the oracles of Balaam is 
questioned by Diehl and von Gall. 

3 On Ps. 911 (and 6815) see Che. Ps.{2 In Is. 136 Joel 115 
wn v7 should, in the opinion of the present writer, most prob- 
ably be 5yyny> sw, ‘like destruction wrought by Ishmael.’ 
In Ezek. 1 24 10 also the present writer believes that “gs comes 
from Seyeews (in 1 24 It aSoa—ée., Seonw). See Crit. 87d. 

4 Cp Hommel, 4/7/7110, ' The word sad# has come now and 
then to mean “lord” or “ commander.” 
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and that an editor misunderstood this, and corrected it 
into —y. That in all the passages where yw occurs the 
writer is directly dependent on our P, is a perfectly 
defensible proposition, It is equally plausible to hold 
that El-elyon at any rate in Gen. 141922 (see SODOM, 
§ 6[c]) and El“olam in Gen, 2133 are corruptions of 
El-jerahmeel, ‘the God of Jerahmeel.’ Cp also El-bethel 
(Gen, 3113 357}, originally perhaps El-tubal; Tusa 
(g.v.) is an ethnic and place-name of the Negeb. 

The names supposed to be compounded with Shaddai are 
wony, Mew, and syenx. It is doubtful, however, whether 
this widely accepted theory is correct. See SHevEuR, ZuRI- 
SHADDAI. 

Hommel GAH T 109 &) confirms the second view given above 


by comparing the Babylonian names Ammi-satana, SamSu- 
satana (dynasty of Hammurabi), and the Assyrian names 
Marduk-Sadiia, Bel- Sadia, Bel-Harran-Sadia. That -na in the 
two former words is the first plur. suffix seems highly probable 
(Jensen compares Old Bab. sudurana). T. KC. 


SHADES (O°X5), see DEAD, § 3, and REPHAIM. 


SHADOW OF DEATH cmpdy ; CKIA BANATOY } 
umbra mortis), or, as RV, ‘deep darkness,’ a title of 
SHEOL (g.v.) in the Book of Job {eg., 102: f ‘the 
land of the Shadow of Death,’ 6 rNodepoc and ron 
CKOTOYC AIWNIOY; 3817, ‘the Gates of the [city of 
the] Shadow of Death,’ @ tryAwpo! adoy)- Prob- 
ably, too, passages like Job 35 2417 (cp @) Ps. 4419 [20] 
should also be classed with these passages, and, by 
probable correction of the text, Ps. 9417 11517 (see 
below). The didactic explanation ‘shadow of death’ 
proceeds from a very old but probably incorrect tradition, 
It suits the preceding passages, however. Elsewhere 
{e.g., Am. 58 (G oxiay without Bavdrou] Job385 Ps. 107 
zor4 Is. 9x [2]} ‘deep darkness,’ or rather ‘gloom’ is 
perhaps more favoured by the context. 

On the pointing mors, or mindy, see Barth, VB z59¢: on 
the traditional reading mobs, Nold. GGA [1867] 456; ZATW 
17 [1897] x82 f On the emendation mods for nD (con- 
jecturally rendered ‘silence’) in Ps. 9417 11517, see Che. Ps.2) 

SHADRACH (77; cedpay [GBAQL Theod.]} 
and Meshach (J); mLelicay [(@BQL Theod. }-cak 
[A]), names given at Babylon to two of Daniel's Jewish 
companions, otherwise called Hananiah and Mishael 
(Dan.17 249 312 #). Very un-Babylonian-looking 
names. The termination can hardly be Aku, a name 
of the moon-god (so Frd, Del. formerly, but see now 
Calwer BL 5755}, but might be the Elamite name Sutruk 
{Lenormant; Jensen}, If, however, we admit that the 
story of Daniel, Jike so many others in the OT, has been 
altered by a redactor, and that the scene of part of it 
at least lay in the land of Jerahmeel, we may conjecture 
that Shadrach is a distortion of Asshur, Meshach of 
Cusham, and for completeness let us add, comparing 
Rab-shakeh from ‘Arab-cush, and Rab-saris from ‘Arab- 
asshur, Abed-nego from ‘Arab-negeb—-7.e., the Arabia 


of the Negeb. Cp NISROCH. T. KC. 
SHAFT. JU. yvarék, lit. ‘thigh’; KayAoc: 
Ex. 2531 3717 AV; Nu. 84 ‘base’ RV. See CanpLestick, 


2. 
2, 7D, kaindh, xarhapionos, Ex. 2531 3717 RV; ‘branch’ 
AV, see CANDLESTICK, § 2. 
3 YT, Res, Bédos ; Is. 49 2, 


SHAGE (M3, var. NY: cwAa [BN] carn [A] 
camald [L]), 1 Ch. ll3st. See JonATHAN (5} and 
SHAMMAH (4). 


SHAHARAIM (DY; caapHA [BJ], -pHm [A], 
cewpein [L]}, a Benjamite name (x Ch. 88t). Either 
a corruption, through Ahishahar, from Aher (so Marq. ,? 
see BENJAMIN, § 9, ii. 2, 4) or, much more probably, a 
corruption, equally with Ahishahar, of Ashhur, a name 
which, modified as Asshur, designates the N. Arabian 
population of the Negeb. Cp SHrHoR. Shaharaim's 


See Weapons, § 2, 


1 ‘The present writer, however, believes that snx again and 
again represents $ypry, ' Jerahmeel.” 
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home was in ‘the field [highland] of Moab,’ or rather 
‘of Missur’; his wives are named Hushim and Baara— 
i.e., Cushim and ‘Arab. T..K.C. 


SHAHAZIMAH (Ayn, Kr., but MDINMY, Ktb., 
whence RV Shahazumah}, a place on the border of 
Issachar towards the Jordan—if the text is correct 
(Josh. 1922; cadelm KaTa Badaccan [B], cacer- 
mad K. 6. [A], cacerma [L]; sesestma [Vg.]; sasema, 
saasim [OS® 3018 15221]). 

Dillmann supposes a place-name Shahazim, which is usually 
connected with yny, ‘to be high * (Ges,-Bu. (3); cp Gray, 


HPN 95). Analogy, however, favours the view that either ‘y 
isa miswritten form of the following word pow ng, or epy in 
‘y ’3 is a corruption of the name which underlies ‘ny. Now 
wow in MT is sometimes a corruption of O83 or DW (eg., 
probably Ps. 725 1216), op of gay (Ps. 767 [6)), and or0ID of 
OWS (Is. 66 20, Crit. Bid.). O'sNY may therefore come from 
prea, either directly (N=3), or through the form Bypyp. 
Similarly Beth-shemesh comes from ‘Beth-cushim’; in v. 38 


it is grouped with Migdal-el and Horem, both of which names | 


come from  Jerahmeel’ (virtually a synonym of Cush’). Old 
Cushite or Jerahmeelite settlements are meant. T, K. C. 


SHALEM (Dd ; €lc COAHM [ADEL]; so Pesh., 
Vg.; Jub. 301 gives ‘to Salem... in peace’; 
Sam,, Di; ‘in peace’ RV}, Gen. 3318, Accepting 
the MT and AV’s rendering, we must look for a place 
called Shalem near Shechem, where in fact Robinson 
found a village called Sdlim, in the hilly region to the E. 
of the Vale of Shechem. No such place, however, is 
mentioned elsewhere, and many prefer to render ' safe 
and sound’ (Tgg., Saad., Rashi, Ges., Di., Del. ; cp 
Sam.}. The truth, however, is quite different. It is 
probable that the geography of the original narrative has 


been altered by the redactor. See SHECHEM, 2. 

‘Came in peace’ is not natural. Wellhausen (CH@) 3:7), 
Kautzsch-Socin (Gea. 78), and Ball suspect corruption. poy, 
however, is not a plausible emendation of oby. T KG 


SHALIM, RV Shaalim, Land of (DOYWN, THe 
THe €acakem [B], tT. Fr. caadeim [A], THe PHe 
TAdAl THC TOAEwC ceradeim [L]}, 15.944. Ac- 
cording to Ewald (H#s#.319), Wellhausen (7BS 70), 
Driver, and Lihr, ‘Sha‘alim’ should rather be ‘Shaal- 
abbim ' {a Danite place). The account of Saul's route is, 
however, by no means clear, and ‘Shaalim’ may be a 
corruption either of Shalishah or of Shaul (with which 
SHUAL [y.v.] may also be connected; cp H. P. Smith); 
in this case the second clause in v. 4 disappears. 

T. KC. 

SHALISHA(H), LAND OF cneibys "S} THO PHC 
ceAya [BL], 7. ¢- cadicca [A]}, mentioned in the 
description of the route taken by Saul, after leaving his 
home, to the ‘land of Zuph’ in the hill-country of 
Ephraim (1S. 94). 

The name Shalisha{h) also occurs in the compound place- 
name BAAL-SHALISHA and possibly underlies the corrupt words 
ZELAH and ZELZAH (gg.v.), BARZILLAI (see MEPHIBOSHETH), 
and also Laisn and LaisnHan ; on the affinities of the name cp 
ASHER, § 4, Ii., end. 

The district referred to in 18.94 would seem to be 
that in which the headquarters of Saul’s clan were 
situated-—z.e., probably Beth-gallim (cp GALLIM) or 
Beth-gilgal, or (originally) Beth-jerahmeel.} It must 
also have contained the place called Gibeah of Saul, 
which might probably with equal accuracy be called 
Gibeah of Shalisha, the names of Saul (Shaul) and 
Shalisha being perhaps connected {see SAUL, § 1, 
MEPHIBOSHETH). If, therefore, ‘Gibeah of Saul’ is 
rightly identified with Tell el-Fil, 24m. N. of Jeru- 
salem, we know the situation of the Land of Shalisha. 

The geography of 1S,94 has caused much perplexity. The 


difficulty lies not only in the position of the clause, ‘And he 
passed through the hill country of Ephraim,’ but also in the 


final clause referring to *3"D‘ PUK (RY, ‘the land of the Ben- 
jamites"}, ‘2'D’ YOR must be taken together with ‘2S! #8 in 
25.201. In both passages »3*p° is very probably a corruption of 


1 In explanation, see MEPHIBOSHETH, RoGELIM, ZELZAH. 
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“benny, and the last member of the sentence in 1 §. 94 is to be 
regarded as a correction of the carelessly written first clause, so 
that the whole verse becomes (cp SHatim) ‘And he passed 
through the Jerahmeelite land (¢.¢., the district of Beth-Jerah- 
meel]), but they found them not, and passed through the land of 
Shalisha (i,¢., the district of Gibeah of Saul), but they found 
them not.’ For a parallel to the _emendation of psx in 
clause 1, see Josh. 2433, and cp PuineHas; and for another 
view, see Marg. Fund. 12, n. 1. 

BAAL-SHALISHA (2 K. 442) has been considered else- 
where, and the identification mentioned will still perhaps 
be the most plausible one, even if we explain the 
second part of the name and also the ‘Gilgal’ in 2K. 
4381 on the analogy of the ‘Gilgal’ and ‘Gallim’ 
disclosed to us in 28.94/. 1727 1932, and the 
‘Shalisha’ of 15,94. We may also provisionally 
hold that Shalisha is a less correct form than Shaul 
{cp SAUL, § 1). T.K.C. 


SHALLECHETH, GATE OF (nade), apparently 
one of the gates of the temple, 1 Ch.2616t. See 
Hosau ii, That it is a synonym for the ‘dung- 
gate’ {cp RV), is very unlikely. Cp, however, 
Thenius on 2 Ki. 2616. 


SHALLUM cosdys, either from a clan-name akin to 
Ishmael, or=‘ retribution [of God],’ cp § 56 and see 


MESHULLAM; analogous are mindy), mp ow, and 
Ph. Dow, Downs, Dowy>', Palm. NOOY [cadmuc] 


and woe, the Nab. why and Sab. nop, etc., cp 
Berger in Rev, ad’ Assyriol, et ¢ Archéol. 1895, p. 753 


ceAAoym [BAL]). . 

1, Son of Jabesh (EV}, or rather ‘a Jabeshite ' (see 
GinATH), who killed Zechariah b. Jeroboam, the last of 
the dynasty of Jehu, in IBLEAM [g.v.] and usurped the 
throne of Israel. After one month's reign he was killed 
by Menahem (2 K.15 10-15; oeAAne [L]}. M'Curdy 
(47P.M 1357) sees a reference to this in the statement of 
Zech. 118 that Yahweé ‘ cut off the three shepherds in one 
month.’ It is difficult, however, to justify this theory 
(which is that of Hitzig and Ewald) in all points from 
the Hebrew records, and the view that Zech. 9-11 is pre- 
exilic is unsatisfactory (see ZECHARIAH [Book], § 5}. 
It has been thought that Shallum’s bold deed may be 
referred to in Hos. 1014 (see BETH-ARBEL, but cp 
SALMA}. 

2. b. Tekoa (MT Tixvan, 9.v.), 7.¢., a Tekoite, ‘keeper of 
the wardrobe,’ and husband (@B4 ‘son’) of the prophetess 
Huldah (2 K, 2214 weAAnw (BL) 2 Ch. 34 22 cedAAnp (BAL)); see 
below, x4. 

3-_b. Sismai, a descendant of Sheshan (1 Ch. 2 404) caadlAloug 
[BAL). Kittel (S8O7 ad dc.) illustrates the combination of 
wooo and ayby by (wecpza0s) wpio) y2 nbwdya in a Ph. inscrip- 
tion from Larnax Lapethus (C7195); but cp Sismat, 

4. b. Josiah (fer. 2211, weAAnu, 1 Ch. 315 oad[Alovu [BA], 
generally known as JEHOAHAZ [¢.v.]. 

5. b. Shaul, of SIMEON (§ 9), 1 Ch. 425 (oaAcu [BA] veAAnm 
[L]; seem [Vg.)). 

6. b. Zadok, in the genealogical list connecting Eleazar with 
Ezra, «Ch. 612. [5384] (eaAwp [B), Ezra 2, cadouvy [B= 
1 Esd.8x (Satum, RV SaLem gadnov [BA] a diminutive ?)= 
4 Esd.11 SApAmias, RV Sacemas. In 1Ch.911 Neh, 1l rr 
his name appears as MESHULLAM (¢.v., no. 7). 

7. b. Narntacti (§ 6), 1Ch.713 (cadwpwy {B], weAAnu [L)). 
He and his brother are called ‘the sons of Bilhah’ (the mother of 
Naphtali and Dan); possibly some of these were Danites (see 
Be. Chron. ad loc.). According to L Badaay (for Bilhah) was 
the son of Shallum, The name appears also under the form 
SHILLEM 2 (Gen. 4624, ovaAyy, ndw Sam. Nu. 26 49, mby Sam. 
eddy [B], vedAAnw [AF] oe[A]Any [L]), whence the family of the 
Shillemites (Nu. foc. czt. % >eit, ‘order, Sam. 6 ocdAnulele 
[BAFL]). 

8. The b’ne Shallum were one of the six groups 
‘children of the doorkeepers’ (Ezra 242 gadovp 1B) Neh. 745, 
gadous [BR]) in 1 Esd.528Satem (vadove [A] [B om.]). Of 
these, three (Shallum, Akkub, and Talmon) are mentioned as 
individuads in a list of doorkeepers (2 Ch. 917, codAwp [B twice, 
A once], oaAAwp (A once}). In Neh. 1225 his name appears as 
MeésvHuLtam (g.v., no. 20, and see below, no. 11). ‘ Door- 


of the 





1 On @’s reading, see RACHEL’s SEPULCHRE. 
2 As the versions show (here and in nos. 4 and 10), oby and 
abe are very closely related, cp MeSHULLAMOTH (1). 
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keepeis’ in Ezra 242 Neh. 7 45 should probably be ‘ Asshurites,’ 
another N. Arabian ethnic (Che.). 

9. Shallum the Korahite (1 Ch. 9 19, coAwpwy [B], cadwp’ [A]), 
see MESHELEMIAH. 

to, An Ephraimite (2 Ch. 28 12 ceAAnw [BA] -etm [L)). 

t1, A door-keeper (or Asshurite? Che.), Ezra 1024 (yedanue 
[B], yardAeez [x], coAAnu [A], oe. (L])=1 Esd. 925 SALLUMUS 
ivadAovgos [B*bA], -wov [Rate]. From the fact that Telem 
{cp Talmon) occurs alongside his name, it is probable that he is 
to be identified with no. 8, above. 

xz, One of the b. Bani, Ezra 1042 (cadous [BX])=Samartus 
1 Esd. 9 34 (cazaros [BA]). 

13. b, HALLoHESH (mba), one of the repairers of the wall at 
Jerusalem (Neh. 3 12 gaA[A]ove [BA], oaAovy [2]). 

tq. The father of Hanameel and uncle (4)) of Jeremiah (Jer. 
32 [Gi 89} 7, carwu [BAQ], cadpeoy [x], adnot. ecpnrm [(QmE-}), 
possibly the same as 2 (above). 

15. Father of Maaseiah (Jer. 35 [@ 42] 4 cedAwp [BAQ], atdwy 
[y*] ooc [ee-2]). 


SHALLUN (pei), b. CoL-HOZEH (g.v.), ruler of the 
district of Mizpah, who repaired the fountain-gate and 
part of the pool of Shiloah (Neh.3r5; @FX4 om., 
EMMN [L]). 

SHALMAI (AV in Neh. 748 = Ezra 246¢; robe 
(=Sacmat in RV] in Neh. with no var. [except capac: (x) 
against cadaze (B), cedwec (A), cedeer (L)), and in Ezra, Kr. 
[Ba,; the usual text being "by, cp cedaufel (AL)]; ‘OY in 
Ezra, Kt. (Ba. ; the usual text being ber = Samual (RY), 
gazaav (B}]), only in the phrase ‘the children of Salmai,’ a 
family of the Netutxim (see Ezraii., § 10%). The name 


suggests a foreign origin, In 1 Esd.530 the corresponding 
name is Susat (ovfac [BA], ceAque (LI). Cp SHELUMIEL. 


SHALMAN (Hos. 1014). 


SHALMANESER(7DN}D0Y; CAMENNACAP: COAd- 
manaccap [B]; cadmanacap [A], camanaccap 
[Avid-, in 2 K. 189]; cadmanaccap [L]; in Tob. 
lei315 7, Enemessar, enemeccapoc, -ap [BSA]; 
in 4 Esd. 1340 SALMANASAR, Salmanassar), named 
as king of Assyria in 2 K.173-6 189-11, is obviously 
the king who succeeded Tiglath-pileser and preceded 
Sargon. Hence he must be identified with Sulmanu- 
aSarid IV., successor and possibly son of Tiglath- 
pileser ITI. He was king of Assyria, 727-722 B.c. He 
seems to have left no monuments, probably because 
his reign was so short. He was succeeded by Sargon II., 
who appears to have founded a new dynasty. Very 
little is known of him. The Babylonian Chronicle, 
XB 2276, narrates that ‘he sat on the throne, 25th 
of Tebétu [727 B.c.]. The city Samara‘in (or 
Sabara’in) he destroyed (cp SAMARITANS, § 2). 
In his fifth year ‘SulmAnu-aSarid, in Tebétu, met his 
fate. Five years had Sulmanu-aSarid reigned in Assyria.’ 
The existing copies of the eponym canons give the 
names of the eponyms for the five years of his reign, 
and the additional information that in the first two 
years there was no military expedition, but that there 
was one in each of the years 725-722 B.C. Un- 
fortunately the objective of these expeditions is not 
known. Some of the standard lion weights found at 
Kalah bear this king’s name, AB2337. A boundary 
stone inscription, published by Peiser (Kei/inschriftliche 
Actensticke, 7 f.), refers to private transactions in the 
second year of this reign, at Diar-ili, which town was 
then under his rule. For another private transaction of 
this reign, in or near Nineveh (?), see AB 4108, Sargon, 
in one of his inscriptions, accuses Shalmaneser of forcibly 
dispossessing the old capital ASSur of its ancient rights 
and immunities (see Wi. AOF 14o2 f). It seems 
certain also that, before he came to the throne, his 
father (?) Tiglath-pileser had placed him as his lieutenant 
over the city and district of Simirra, conquered in 738 
B.c. {see Wi. AOF 24). That he actually took 
Samaria is rendered doubtful by Sargon’s claim to have 
done so, see SAMARITANS, § 2. See Hoska for his 
relations with that monarch. 


The Shalman of Hos. 1014 has been identified (¢z., 
by Wellhausen, who regards z 10 as an_ interpolation) 
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See BETH-ARBEL. 


' Cp Elishama—z.e., probably Ishmael (Che. ). 
| brother is Jeiel—z.e., Jerahmeel [Che.] (see JEIEL, 2). 





' oppression of Jabin with the death of Ehud. 





SHAMGAR 


with Shalmaneser IV. ; against this see BETH-ARBEs., and Crvé, 
Bib1 Cc. H.W. J. 


SHAMA (UY; cama6a [BN]. camma [AL]), b. 
Hothan the Aroerite, one of David's heroes (1 Ch. 11 44). 
His 
SHAMARIAH (7 0Y, 2Ch.1lr9). See SHE- 
MARIAH (2). 


SHAMBLES (Old Eng. scame/, from the late Lat. 
scamellum, a small bench), though now generally used 
in the sense of a slaughter-house, formerly signified a 
bench or stall on which goods, and particularly meat, 
were exposed for sale, and then a meat or flesh-market 
(xpeow@dov). In this sense shambles is used in 
our later English versions to render pdxedrov {x Cor, 
102s}, the Lat. macedlum,? or provision- market, for 
which earlier translators have ‘market’ (Tindale) or 
‘fleshe market’ (Coverdale and others}. ‘Shambles’ first 
appears in the Rheims version of 1582. The Roman 
colonists who founded the Corinth of Paul’s day (see 
CoRINTH) in all probability brought the name with 
them.* The salesmen were named maceflarii and dealt 
not only in the fiesh of domestic animals but also ia 
venison and other game, as well as in the various 
secondary articles of diet classed by the ancients under 
the head of Bor, vbsonia (references in Marg. Das 
Privatleben d. Romer, 450 [1879]). 

Dio Cassius defines rd pdxeAAoy as thy ayopay sav diay 
(61 18). in Athens the provision-market (dyomwAia) wag divided 
into sections, termed xvxAox (circles), and named after the special 
a offered for sale, eis 1d dysov, eis rov olvor, etc. (Poll. 947 

29). 

in 1 Cor. 1025 the Corinthian Christians are advised 
to purchase whatever is offered for sale in the provision- 
market of the city, asking no question on the score of 
conscience, ‘for the earth is the Lord's and the fulness 
thereof.’ A.R.S. K, 


SHABIED, RV Suemep (HY), b. Evpaat (7.v.), 
in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., § 9, ii. 8}, 1 Ch. 812; 
perhaps same as Ishmerai in wv, 18, see /O# 11 103, § 5. 
Recent editions (Ba., Ginsb.) read pw, in preference to 
sow {final @, not final 7); the latter, however, is followed 
by ordinary Hebrew Bibles, Pesh. and @ (onunp [B]. 
gepp. [A], capacnd [L]}. 


SHAME, SHAMEFUL THING (N¥/3i7), Hos. 910 
Jer. 324 1113. See IDOL, 8 3. 


SHAMER ("1DW), « Ch. 734, AV SHEMER (2 and 3). 


SHAMGAR (137%; camarap [B], came: [L, and 
BA in Judg. 56]; Jos. caarapoc, camarapoc: on 
1. Judg.33: the addition in some MSS of 6 after 

: mu?" Judg. 1631, see Moore, ‘ Judges,/ SBOT 
[Heb.}, 59}. An early Israelitish hero, Judg. 331 56; 
or, as others think, a foreign oppressor of Israel or of 
some part of Israel whom the writer of Judg. 331, through 
a misunderstanding of the allusion in Judg. 56, mistook 
for a patriotic warrior. The notice in Judg. 331, how- 
ever, is, according to the most recent commentators, 2 
very late insertion, later not only than the deuteronomistic 
elements in Judges, but also than the editor to whom the 
chronological system of Judges in its present form is due. 
It stands altogether outside that system, and is evidently 
unknown to the author of Judg. 41, which connects the 
‘The author 
of the notice was poorly provided with suitable details 
for a fictitious story ; he takes a hint (it may perhaps be 
held) from Judg. 1514 £, where a similar exploit is 

1 [For other references see Lehmann, ‘ Menander u. Josephos 
fib. Salmanassar 1V. pt. i.,” Beitrdge zur Alten Geschichte, 


2 125-140 (1902).] 

2 Macellum was also adopted into the Hebrew of the Talmud 
and Midrash under the forms pope, ]’2pid, etc. (see the lexi- 
cons of Levy and Jastrow). : . 

3 For the macedia of Rome see art. macel/um in Smith’s Dict. 
of Gk, and Rom. Antig.®) 
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assigned to Samson.!_ When we consider that the legend 
(28.2811 /,) of Shammah ben Agee, one of David's 
heroes, has also been influenced by the Samson-story, 
such license would net be surprising. Note also that 
all these names begin with ny (s#-m). The chief object 
of the insertion of Judg. 331 would be to explain the 
ohscure phrase ‘in the days of Shamgar ben Anath’ in 
Judg. 56. 

This critical theory can only be right in part.? Certainly 
Shamgar ben Anath comes from the song in Judg. 5 (in a corrupt 
form, so far as v,6 is concerned). But the late writer of 331 
ventured on no account of ‘Shamgar’s’ exploits. Unless our 
experience elsewhere is altogether illusory, the passage (3 3r) 
has suffered both by corruption and by editorial manipulation: 
On the analogy of similarly corrupt passages, we have to restore 
it thus: ‘And after him arose Shamgar ben Anath; he smote 
the Pelitim [Ishmaelites, Jerahmeelites}; he also delivered 
Israel.’ The corrector of the MS evidently felt that ‘ Pelistim' 
occurred too early ; he wrote in the margin ‘Ishmaelites,’ ‘ Jerah- 
meelites,’ as alternative corrections for ‘ Peligtim.’ ‘Ishmaelites’ 
seems to be the right word ; the preceding narrative in its original 
form probably closed with the words, ‘and the land had rest 
from the Ishmaelites,’ just as the narrative of Jabin or Sisera 
probably closed with the words, ‘and the land had rest from the 
Arabians.’3 


But who was the true ‘Shamgar’ (Judg.56}? Moore 
(Judges, 106) and Marquart (fxd. 3) have suggested 
that he may have been a Hittite king. 
= ads. 5¢: Sangara was the name of a (Hittite) king 
of Carchemish in the time of ASur-nasir-pal and Shai- 
maneser II. Moore also refers, in illustration of ‘ Sisera,’ 
to the numerons Hittite names in -sira (¢.g., Htasira, 
WMM As. u, Eur, 332}, whilst Marquart compares the 
name /%-scr2(s), borne by the last king of Carchemish 
{cp Del. Par, 270), and Ball‘ refers (for ‘ben Anath') 
to Bur-anati, the name of the king of Yasbuk whom 
Shalmaneser II, mentions as an ally of Sangara (AB 
lis9; cp ISHBAK}. The song, however, is so often 
corrupt that the question of the names Shamgar and 
Sisera needs to be re-examined in connection with a 
thorough critical revision of the text of Judg.5. The 
main historical result of such a revision appears to the 
present writer to be that the foes by whom the Israelites 
were oppressed were N, Arabians, variously called Jerah- 
meelites, Ishmaelites, Cushites, Asshurites, and Keniz- 

zites, and that v. 6 should run thus : 

In the days of Jerahmeel son of Anak,5 
In the days of Cusham and Ishmael. 

“apy, ‘Shamgar’ (?), is im fact a scribe’s mixture of 
Seyow: and Seom, and the scribe himself corrected his 
error,® while xp‘p is a corruption of the ethnic name 
wiz, ‘Asshur,' a collateral form of which was probably 


‘sw, ‘Geshur’ (see GESHUR, 2}. Now perhaps we can 


see how ‘ Jabin’ and 'Sisera’ both appear in the story. 
‘Jabin’ (€4, twice Jamin) is one of the corruptions of 
‘Jerahmeel,’ so that the king of Kenaz (1p, not jys9), 
whose capital was Kadesh{-barnea], might equally well 
be called ‘Jerahmeel’ and ‘Asshur.' That ‘Sisera‘ 
represents a N. Arabian ethnic name may also be pre- 
sumed from its occurrence in the list of the families of 


1 Moore points out (SBO7, Zc.) that in some forms of @ the 
notice of Shamgar stands after the story of Samson, and con- 
jectures that this was the original place of the brief account, 

2 Winckler (G/ 2124), too, expresses dissatisfaction with the 
current theory; but he has no light to throw either on 331 or 
on 56. 

3 There are quite sufficient parallels for these and the preced- 
ingemendations. py frequently springs out of Sepne and 
chronological statements have several times (¢.g., Nu. 14 33 Am. 
210 525) arisen out of misread ethnic names. See MosEs, § 11, 
The difficulties arising out of ap4p (cp @), and out of the six 
hundred men, who ‘have always taxed the credulity of the com- 
mentators’ (Moore; cp Wade, Old Test, History, 198, n. 1), 
now disappear. 

4 Smith's DBO, sw. ‘Ishbak.’ ‘Bur’ may have been taken 


by the scribe to be =12 (‘son’); cp the reading proposed in™ 


col. 163, n. 1. 

5 pand 9 confounded. But cp ANATH. 

6 bys in 5y> sp95 represents Syn; p stands for yp. The rest 
of ’n- was expelled by the following word ysin which resembles 


Sno. Line 2 now appears in a much altered form in v. 76. See 
Crit. Bib. 
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the Nethinim (=Ethanim, ‘men of Ethan’—a N. 
Arabian region). See SISERA, and Crit. Bid. 

Cp G. F. Moore, /udges, 105 1, 142 £, and ‘Shamgar and 
Sisera,’ in Journ. Am, Or, Soc. 196159 4.3 Wi. G/ 2124 (Sem- 
gér, two divine names), T. K. Cc. 


SHAMHUTH (Mim), 1 Ch. 278; in 2 S. 2825 
SHAMMAH (5). 

SHAMIR (“"). 1. a city in the highlands of 
Judah (Josh.1548; cameip [8], caceip [AL]). It 
may possibly be identified with Umm Sdémerah, 2000 ft. 
above sea level, 2m. N. from ‘Anab (cp v. 50) and 5 hrs. 
SW. from Hebron. So Guérin, Conder, Buhl. But 
note cagerp of Gt, 

2, A place in Mt. Ephraim, the seat of the clan of 
Tola, in Issachar, see IssACHAR, § 7 (Judg. 101 f; 
capep [B}, capapea [AlL]).1 A site to the extreme 
N. of the hill-country seems possible (Moore). But see 
TOLA, where it is suggested that we should transfer the 
tradition of ‘Tola to the Negeb. Observe, too, that 
Shimron (¢.v.) is both a name of Issachar, and, accord- 
ing to the present writer's theory of Josh. 11x and 
Am. 39, etc., the Negeb. T.K. CG. 


SHAMIR (72, Ktb, WY), b. Uzziel, a Levite 
(1 Ch. 2424; CaMHp [BA], cemMmHp [L]}. 

SHAMLAI (71D, Kt. ; D2, Kr.; camaan [B], 
ceAamle]i [AL], Ezra 246= Neh. 548, SALMAI 


SHAMMA (NOW), b. Zophah, in a genealogy of 
es (g.v.,§ 4, ii), 1 Ch. 737 (cem[mla [BL], camma 
SHAMMAH (Mae, § 51 ; abbrev. from SHEMAIAH), 


1. Son of Reuel b. Esau, and a ‘duke’ or ‘clan’ (7) of Edom; 
Gen. 361317 1 Ch.137 (aoe (BADEL], but 1 Ch.137 coppe 
[A], coupa [L}, and Gen. 8617 goat [D]), See Epom, § 4. 

2. Son of Jesse (see Davin, § 14, n.); (2 S.169, senza (B], 
gaupa [A], capaa (LJ); but 1 Ch. 213 RV (AV Suimma), 207 


SHIMEA (nyow); 28.133 gauaa[BAL); 2S. 2121, Kr. SHimEAH 

(@yow); i. Keb, and RV Sumer, *yow, cepeec [BA] capac 

(LD. His sons were JoNADAB and JONATHAN [g.v.]. See no. 5, 
low. 

3. b. AGEE [¢.v.], one of David's ‘first three’ (2S. 2811 43 
cvapaca [B], caupeas {A}, raparas (L]), a HARARITE [g.v.] or 
perhaps an ARCHITE [¢..}, for @BA calls him 6 épevxatos, GL 
6 xt. Ths exploit attributed to him in 2S. is, with slight 
variations, ag EH in x Ch. 1113 to Eleazar, another of David's 
‘first three.’ In L he appears as ‘son of Ela,’ which may imply 
identifying him with Shimei, son of Ela(1 K.418 RV; see ELAH, 
6). Hehadason named Jonathan. See JonaTHAN (ben Shage) 
and SaamGar, § 1. 

4. A Hararite (capvav [B*>], capvas [Ba vid. A]; cana [LI]; 
see also JONATHAN b. Shage), who appears in 25. 23 33 as one 
of David's thirty, and as a distinct person both from Shammah 
b. Agee the Hararite one of the ‘ first three,’ and from Shammah 
the Harodite also one of David's thirty, is really to be identified 
with Shammah b. Agee, and comes into the list in 25.2333 
merely as father of JonaTuan (‘ ben Shage’) [¢.v-], 

Se The Harooire (¢.v.], another of David's thirty (2 S, 28 25 ; 
gaia (B}, coppar [A], cazacas [L)}. In 1Ch. 1127 the name 


is SHAMMOTH (MY ; caxaw9 [BX], cop [A], cappod (L)), the 


Harorite conan, 6 adt [BX], Gade [A], apwor [L]); and in 1 Ch. 
273 SHAMITUTH (MDW ; earawé (B], conawe [AL]) the ‘Izrah- 
ite,’ which, according to Marquart (Fwsd. 19), stands for 
WU? “Wa mane, ‘Shamhuth, the Harodite, belonging to the 
Zerahites'; see ZERAH (1). 


SHAMMAT (''3’, § 52; cp SHEMAIAH). 

1. A Jerahmeetite; 1 Ch. 228 32 (capac [B]; axecoapas for 
‘brother of Sbammai,’ v. 32 [B], axivaypa [A]; vapor [A] 
gepect (LJ). See JERAHMEEL, § 2. 

2. ‘Son’ of REKEM (g.v.) b. Hebron, and ‘father’ of Maon, 
‘father’ of Beth-zur; 1 Ch. 2 44_/ (caper (B only once L), gaxpat 
[A once]). 

3. Son of MERED {¢.v.] of Judah, by his ‘Egyptian’ (more 
proba, ‘ Misrite’) wife; 1 Ch. 4174 (cener [B], wexpoe (A), 
ovate . 


SHAMMOTH (nit), 1 Ch. 1127=25. 2325, SHAM- 
MAH (5). 


1 The fortress SaAnGr, with which some have identified 
BETHULIA {¢.v.}, has been thought of by Schwarz for Shamir, 
but can hardly have come within Issachar. Cp Moore, ad Joc. 
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SHAMMUA (L0v’, perhaps ‘heard,’ § 56, but cp 
SHEMAIAH, which might be an expanded clan name). 

1, A chief of ReuBen, § 13, end: Nu.184 (canon [B], 
cayadema [A], copnpov [F], cadauend [L]). 

2. Son of David (x Ch. 144); see Suimea (2). In 25.514 
Suammuau (AY). 

3. A Levite; Neh. 1117 (gapouleht [BX*A], cappove [Ne.a?]), 
in 1 Ch. 916 called SHEMAIAH, 

4- A priest, contemporary with Joiakim, Jeshua’s successor ; 
Neh. 12 18 (om, BR*A, ovapove [Ne-a mg. inf], aaxove [L]). 

SHAMSHERAI (WHY, icmacapia [B], came. 
[A], camyaia [L]}, b. JeRowam in a genealogy of 
BENJAMIN (¢.v., § 9, ii. 8} (1 Ch. 826+). Should the 
name be SHIMSHAI (g.v.)? Shehariah (cp Shihor, 
Ashhur} follows, T. K.G, 


SHAPHAM (D5; caBat [B], cadam [A], -n 
(L]}. a Gadite, 1 Ch. 5rzt. Perhaps originally a name 
of the Negeb,(where Gad once dwelt}; see SHAPHAT, 
SIvHMOTH (Che. }. 


SHAPHAN (}5v, either an animal name, or the name 
of a district, borne originally by a clan and subsequently 
by individuals [see below]; cadan [BAL], but in 2 K. 
22 caddan [BA]), b. Azaliah b. Meshuilam, a scribe, 
temp, Josiah, who was sent to take an account of the 
expenses for the repair of the temple (2 K.223 77; v. 3 


cedpan [A], uv. 14 cadbdae [B] = 2 Ch. 3487; 
v. 136 acad [A]}. It was on this occasion (the 
eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign) that Hilkiah the 
priest gave him the newly-discovered ‘book of the law’ 
which he read before the king; see JosiAH, and cp 
DEUTERONOMY, 8 2 end. Shaphan was probably 
aged, since he was soon after displaced in favour of 
Elishama (Jer. 3612). There is no valid reason why he 
should be kept distinct from Shaphan the father of 
Ahikam (2 K. 2212, cp Jer. 26 [@ 33] 24), who, in turn, 
was the father of the well-known GEDALIAH [g.v.} (2 K. 
2522 Jer. 39 [46] r4 40 [47]5 [%. 91: BRAQ om.], 
41 [48] 2 [cagay (QO™-, BRA om. }], 43 [50] 6 (BNAQ 
om. }}), also of a prominent personage called ELASAH, 
mentioned together with Gemariah b. Hilkiah (Jer. 293), 
and possibly of the JAAZANIAH [g.v.] mentioned in 
Ezek. 81x (but see Kraetzschmar, ad oc. }. 
Ezek, 811 is such a remarkable passage for the history of 
jovi religion, and the name ‘ Shaphan’ (in ‘ Jaazaniah son of 
haphan ’) has been brought into such close relation to the extra- 
ordinary religious rite described, that we shall give a brief con- 
sideration to it from the point of view of onomatolo (1) The 
recedence among theories is due to the totemistic. .R. Smith 
Py. Phil.997/7,, cp Kin. 201) sees in the passage ‘an account 
of Gentile or family idolatry in which the head of each house 
acted as priest. And the family images which are the object of 
the cult are those of unclean reptiles and quadrupeds [v. 10). 
The last point is important. The word ype is, in the Levitical 
law, the technical term for a creature that. must not be used as 
food. That such prohibitions are associated with the totem 
system of animal-worship is well known. . . . Thus in the fact 
that the animals worshipped were wac/ean, in the Levitical sense, 
we gain an additional argument that the worship was of the totem 
type. And finally, to clinch the whole matter, we find that 
among the worshippers Ezekiel recognised Jaazaniah the son of 
Shaphan—that is, of the rock badger, which zs one of the unclean 
; orien sig (Di. 147 Ley. 115), and must therefore have been 
igured on the wal] as his particular stock-god and animal 
ancestor. It so happens that the totem character of the 
shaphan, or, as the Arabs call him, the wadr, is certified by a 
quite independent piece of testimony. The Arabs of the Sinai 
peninsula to this day refuse to eat the flesh of the wadr, whom 
they call ‘‘man’s brother,” and arse to be a human being 
transformed. Were a man to break this rule he could never look 
on his father and mother again (Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 
198).'_ ‘To this G. B, Gray (HPN 103,f) replies that even if 
with W. R. Smith we see in the Shaphan of Ezek. the name of 
a still existing totem clan, this only explains the clan-name 
Shaphan, and leaves personal names of the same period—Huldah 
(weasel), Achbor (mouse), and Shaphan itself in 2K. 223 un- 
accounted for: ‘So far as the evidence of the names goes the 
occurrence at this time of three names at Jeast which are certainly 
personal, and but one at most of which is tribal, does not favour 
the view that totem clans were then in existence. On the other 
hand, Ezek. 8 11 testifies to the worship of unclean animals at about 
this period ; and in this Robertson Smith saw, not without good 
reason, the survival—perhaps rather the revival—of superstitious 
practices originally derived from totem belief and organisation.’ 
G. B. Gray, therefore, with Davidson (£ze4. 56) and Cheyne 
(intr Is. 3684), gives only a partia] assent to W. R. Smith’s 
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theory. He grants that in the late regal period superstitious 
practices which were originally derived from totemism revived, 
and that this accounts for the three strange personal names re- 
ferred to; this is ail. Jos. Jacobs (Studies in Bibl. Archeol. 
84 7) and Zapletal (Der Totemismus und die Relig. Israels, 
1go1, p. 73) take a different view of the name Shaphan, which, 
especially in Ezek. 8 11, is pronounced to be a contemptuous in- 
vention (as if ‘ Jaazaniah ben shaphan’ meant ‘ Yahwé hears ben 
rock-badger’), indicating, with a bitter irony, the discrepancy 
between those bad practices and Israef's true religion, The 
director of the ceremony is named after Yahwe, and yet he can 
bring himself to offer worship to the figure of an animal; the 
prophet, therefore, calls him a ‘dex Japhan,’ as one might say 

ben Kemo&’—7.¢.,a worshipper of Chemosh. All these scholars 
presuppose the ordinary text and the usual explanation of names 
ending in 1 Of the inconsistency of supposing that a man 
whose family cultivated totemistic superstitions with such ardour 
as to call some of its members by the name of the totem, and 
others by names which not only contain (as is held) the name of 
Yah or Yahwé, but even express 4 true moral conception of the 
nature of the Deity, they appear to have no satisfactory explana- 
tion. (2) Asecond theory (the present writer's) demands a more 
searching criticism of the text of the passages containing these 
three names Shaphan, Achbor, Huldah, in connection with a 
thorough textual revision of other parts of the OT. The result 
is (a) that not only the history but also the geographical and 
personal names of the OT are found to be monuments of long- 
continued N. Arabian influences, From the time (probably) 
of the Amarna Tablets there was (we may suppose) a large 
Jerahmeelite element in the population of Palestine, especially 
in the S., and at the close of the regal period (and afterwards) 
the danger to Judah from the side of Ni Arabia was so great 
that numbers of Jews fell away to N. Arabian heathenism. 
(6) What Ezekiel saw on the wall of the chamber in the temple 
precincts was ‘the form of every idol (lit. abomination) of the 
house of Ishmael’ Oxyoe nz ppeda 398 73m);1 the 
material on which the current theories as to the cult of the 
worshippers are based is simply due to a late editor, who had 
perforce to make some sense of a corruptly transmitted text, 
‘Ishmael,’ ‘ Jerahmee!,' and ‘ Misrim - (cp Ezek. 207 4, sora 
Dvd, ‘the idols of Misrim,' not O° ND 43, ‘the idols of Egypt’). 
The worshippers who thus profaned the temple of Yahwé were 
religious men; but their true names were devoid of religious 
significance. ‘ Jaazaniah’ is merely an expansion of Azani, which 
also underlies the Rechabite name ‘ Jaazaniah’ (Jer. 35 3), and 
the Jerahmeelite-Levite name ‘Azaniah’ (Neh. 109, cp Ezra 
240), The final 4 is simply formative; the initial » may be 
editorial. ‘Azan‘ Qi) is probably a place-name (cp [18 [Tp 
also Negeb place-names). ‘Shaphan’ seems to be a modification 
of ‘Zaphan' Qps)s which can be shown to be the name of a N. 


Arabian district, and appears in personal Hebrew names such 


as [n}ypy (see ZEPHANIAH, 2-4); cp *y1Dy, Joel 220, etc. 
Similarly ‘Azaliah’ and ‘Meshullam, the father and grand- 
father of Shaphan in 2 K. 22 3, probably come respectively from 
Asali Coxe), “a man of Azali,’ and Ishmael (oxyow’); El'asah 
may also come from ‘ Ishmael,’ and ‘ Ahikam’ from ‘ Jerahmeel.’ 
Thus the Shaphan connections are accounted for. | For com- 
pleteness’ sake, it may be added that from this point of view 
*Huldah’ (q4bp) is miswritten for $py,2 and that $m (Rachel, 
‘sheep’) and s)n3y (Achbor, ‘mouse’) are early popular distor- 
tions of Sxmrmy. But the reader will not forget the warning 
mdvra $8 Soxtpacere, rd Kadby xaréxere (t Thess. 521) Cp 
Names, § 68, and last section. 

To treat this subject with completeness would require 
us to consider the right interpretation of Is. 654 66317. 
It must suffice, however, to say that all these passages 
are beyond question deeply corrupt, but that the re- 
dactor has proceeded so methodically that it is easy for 
any one who knows the redactor’s methods to restore 
the true text. In this text the Jerahmeelites are clearly 
mentioned as the enemies of the Jews, and no reference 
is made to unclean animals, Cp SwINE, and see 
Crit. Bib. T. K.C. 


SHAPHAT (OEY ; a corruption of some tribal or 
place name; most naturally [cp 1] of NB¥ =Zephath— 
7.¢., DBVY, ZAREPHATH [¢.v.]). The names ELisia- 
PHAT, JEHOSHAPHAT, and SHEPHATIAH (mp5w), would 
seem, therefore, to be modifications of a traditional older 
name. 

1. A Simeonite, b. Hori, one of the ‘spies’ (Nu. 
18st [P]: capar wos couple]: [BA]. -av vl. o. [F], 
gaged vi. sovd [L]}. ‘Hori’ may mean ‘ Horite,’ 


1 yon probably comes from Sxyner (written too soon), mpAn 
and perhaps +55) (if this is not a gloss on pre) from Syonv (a 
variant to sxynw). 

3 Cp Sn, Zech. 610, nbm, v-143 both =Sxpmy (Cri#. B2.). 
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but almost more probably comes from Jerahme’eli; a 
similar origin for Shaphat then becomes plausible. 

2. The father of ELisna [¢.v.](1 K.1916 x9t, capad, 
cagar [B vs. 19; AL]). His residence, Abel-meholah, 
is usually thought to have been in Issachar. But if the 
arrangement in MT is correct, it was when Elijah 
‘departed thence’ (i.e., from Horeb) that he ‘found 
Elisha b. Shaphat’ (1 K.1919}. The reader will prob- 
ably be aware {see Kincus [Book], § 8) that critics 


have been inclining to the belief that MT’s arrangement _ 


is not correct, and Kittel, in his commentary (HA 154}, 
gives a blank space between v. 18 and v. rg to indicate 
that a section of the narrative has been omitted. The 
matter, however, is not so clear as to require no recon- 
sideration. We know that Elijah had a close con- 
nection with the far S. of Canaan (see PROPHET, § 6). 
It is plausible, therefore, to suppose that Elisha was 
originally called, not ‘b, Shaphat,’ but either ‘b. 
Séfath'—7.¢., a Zephathite, or ‘b. Sefathi’—7.e., the 
son of a Zephathite. In the former case Elisha, in the 
latter Elisha’s father {a more probable view}, was re- 
presented as a man of Zephath or Zarephath who 
had established himself at Abel-meholah—i.e., Abel- 
jerahmeel (cp MEHOLATHITE). The site of this Jerah- 
meelite place (cp 15.3029) we do not know, 
of Zephath (or probably Zarephath) has probably been 
identified : see ZAREPHATH, 

3. A late descendant of David (1 Ch.822t; o 
gagar [AL]. The name was presumably suggested 
PHATIAH, I. 

4. A Gadite, in Bashan (1 Ch. 512f; 6, however [Iavecy] 6 
yoouparevs [B], [tavac] & yp. [A]; [wave] 0 yp. xat copay (L)). 
Here & ypapmarevds=b(7), a variant to bv. The common 


a8 [B], 
y SHE- 


original of both readings is *n57y, ‘a Zarephathite.’ The list 
originally referred to the Negeb and yea was originally yen 
(Cushan).1 

5. The overseer of David’s herds in ‘the valleys’ (Ch. 
2729t: cwhav [B], cwhar [A], capar [L]). He is called b. 
Adlai; but »54y is possibly a corruption of obiy {Adullam). A 
Zephathite or Zarephathite (if Shaphat =Sephathi) might easily 
be a native of Adullam—i.e., Jerahmeel (for David's connection 
with which ep again 1S. 3029). T, K.C. 


SHAPHER, RV Shepher, Mount (JEW, ‘mount 
of glitter’? see SAPHIR), a stage in the wandering in 
the wilderness (Nu. 3323 7+; cadap [BL], apcacap, 
capcadap [A], apcacdaé [F]}. Hthe wanderings were 
in N. Arabia, and if (as has been rendered probable) 
P is apt to make up lists by combining various corrupt 
variants of the same name, the neighbourhood of 
several (probable) corrupt forms of Jerahmeel suggests 
that spy (Shepher} comes from nary; cp mips oa m0 


(‘to Zarephath, mount Jerahmieel'?) in Gen. 1031, Cp 
SEPHAR. See WILDERNESS OF WANDERINGS. 
T. KC. 


SHAPHIR (Mic. 111}, RV, AV Sapuir. 


SHARAI ("Y: capioy [B], apoy [Al capoye 
[SX]. -a [1-]), b. Bani, a layman, temp. Ezra; Ezral040 
{|| 1 Esd. 934 probably ezwpa [BA]. capoya [L], see 
EzoRA, MACHNADEBAI). Cp SHEARIAH. 


SHARAIM (O° WU), Josh. 1536 AV, RV SHAARAIM, 


SHARAR (72), the HARaRIrE, the father of AHIAM 


{g7.v.] (2S. 2833+ [clapar [B], [clapad [A], notice 
that yioc precedes, COPAY) APEPIMA [L] for Capay 
oO apepi). In 1Ch.1135 his name appears as SACAR 
([c]ayap [BRA], iccayap [L]; cp IssAcHAR, § 6, end). 
Some of these readings suggest my (see SERAH) as the 
original ; Marq. (Fwnd. 21), however, thinks of 13¥ (see 
SHoBAR). T.K.C. 


ty Ch. 511-37 is a record of the settlement of Gadites in the 
Negeb, for which the Chronicler (v. 17) claims the authority of a 
list made in the days of Jotham and Jeroboam I]. a. 11 places 
their home ‘in the land of Cushan as far as Halusah’ (? see 
ZIKLAG); v. 16, ‘in Gilead [the southern Gilead], in Cushan, 


and in its towns, and in all the suburbs(?) of Sharhon (see i 


SHARON, SHARUHEN), to the point where they end.’ 
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SHAREZER 
SHARE (nwn, nvm), an implement mentioned 


| in 1S.1320@; in zw, 206 21a (where it is rendered ‘ mattock’). 


That it was a dividing instrument of some kind appears from 
the etymology ; EV seems to suggest a ploughshare, but this is 
represented here by é¢% (MX), ‘coulter,’ elsewhere rendered 
‘ploughshare.' @8 6épiorpoy . . . Bepigerr (GA wanting, depco- 
tTyptov .. . Oepigerv [L]) seems to suggest some reaping implement. 
See AGRICULTURE, § 37 

SHAREZER, or, more correctly, SAREZER (ryan, 
so Bad. Gi, cp Del. Complut, Var. 16; ‘. . . protect 
the king'; cp NERGAL-SHAREZER). 

1, An Assyrian, perhaps a son of Sennacherib, who, 
with Adrammelech (perhaps his brother}, slew that king 
(2 K.1937 Is. 3738; capacap [BAO], capaca [LNAQ]). 
It is urged elsewhere (SENNACHERIB, § 5), that in the 
admittedly composite narrative of the peril from ‘Sen- 
nacherib’ two different invasions have been mixed up, 
and that parts of the existing narrative relate to the one 
and parts to the other. The one invasion was, it is 
held, the well-known Assyrian invasion of Sennacherib, 
the other an invasion of a N. Arabian people sometimes 
called Asshur, but perhaps more correctly Ashhur (-ynvix). 


Whether we can say that each of the accounts which 
have been welded together relates solely and entirely to 
one of the two invasions, is doubtful ; but it is at any 
tate very possible that the passage 2K.1936 f =Is. 
37 37 f. refers to the death of the king of the N. Arabian 
Asshur, who was said (we may reasonably hold) to have 
perished in the house of his god Nimrod, by the sword 
of ‘ Jerahmeel, a prince of Asshur’ (read aeix ne Seon 
for -xb aeT) ; observe that in 2K. 13, ‘his sons’ 
is omitted. Upon this theory the form Sarezer is due to 
the editor, who supposed only one invasion, viz., the 
Assyrian, to be meant, and sought to adjust the geo- 
gtaphical and personal names accordingly. Still, apart 
from this, the existing name Sar-ezer inevitably suggests 
comparison with the Ass. sar-usur, ‘ protect the king.’ 
Commonly, but not always, we find this form preceded 
by some divine name such as Bel, Nergal, etc. (see 
Schr, Die Ass.-Bab. Keilinischr., 156). It has been 
noticed already (see ADRAMMELECH) that Abydenus in 
Eus. Armen. Chron. (Schoene, 135) mentions a Nergilus 
as the successor of Sennacherib. By some ingenious 
combinations, Hitzig (Begriff der Kritik, 194 ff. [1831]) 
identified Sarezer with this Nergilus (supposing the full 
name to have been Nergal-Sarezer [-Sar-usur]. This 
view, however, though supported by A. v. Gutschmid 
and Schrader (A-47() 330), is inadmissible, not 
because it conflicts with the theory mentioned above, 
but because (see Wi. Z4, 1887, pp. 392 7) the words 
of Abydenus, 'Deinceps autem post eum (Sinecheribum) 
Nergilus regnavit,’ are misplaced, and refer properly to 
Nergal-uSizib, who was a Babylonian king, set up by 


. an Elamite invader in 694-3 B.C. 


We might, of course, suppose that the Hebrew writer hada 
confused recollection of the murderer and successor of Evil- 
merodach who was called N ergal-Sarezer, or, with W. M. Miller 


| (ZATW 17 333), that the name Sarezer is a mere guess, due to 


an early editor who was struck by the un-Assyrian character of 
the name Adrammelech and determined as well as he could to 
Assyrianise it. Winckler, however (4O0F 258), thinks that 
Sarezer may be a distorted form of the historical name Saritir- 
Aur. This name was borne by a person who seems to have 
claimed royal rank; Winckler supposes him to have been the 
brother whom EsaRHAbvon [¢.v.] drove from Babylon into the 
NW. of the Assyrian kingdom. Cp £.xf.7 9 429 [1808]. 

2. AV SHEREZER. A contemporary of Zechariah, 
Zech. 72 (capagap [BNAQT]). The name, if correctly 
read, seems to be incomplete. Siegfr.-Stade would read 
Bel-sarezer, whilst Marti (in Kau. 4S) prefers El- 
Sarezer ; that is to say, Siegfr.-Stade think that aw $e-m2 


: is an arbitrary expansion of ‘ay $3, and Marti renders the 


text ‘ the house (7.¢., family} of El-sarezer (‘sy $x) sent.’ 
If, however, we are right in explaining REGEM-MELECH 
(= Raamiah) as a corruption of Jerahmeel, the question 
arises whether yma may not be a corruption of bap 


{the N. Arabian Tubal}. In this case we can hardly read 
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ssxw 5a. vwsey at the end of the clause should perhaps 
be ywi, ‘and Jeshua' (a corruption of Shua or Sheba). 
Render, therefore, ‘Tubal, and . . ., and Jerahmee!, 
and Jeshua! (Sheba) sent saying,’ etc. But what is the 
name underlying Sarezer? We see from Zechariah's 
answer (Zech.75) that he was in some way a leader 
and representative of the people. Wellhausen (AZ. Pr.) 
suspects that he may have been Zerubbabel, This 
cannot be correct ; elsewhere Zechariah calls the governor 
by his usual name. It has therefore been suggested (col. 
574) that [Bel-]sarezer may be the same as Belsar (an 
impossible name till we add -ezer= Bab, usur}, one of 
the twelve (?) ‘heads’ of the Jews of Judzea (see GOVERN- 
MENT, § 26), according to a well-attested reading (on 
Ezra 22 Neh. 77 see BILSHAN). Plausible as this view 
is {cp MELZAR), the conjecture reached elsewhere that 
the principal captivity was really a N. Arabian and not 
a Babylonian one, makes it prudent to revise it. Just 
as SISERA [g.v.] comes most probably from Asshur, so 
Sarezer may be a corruption of Asshur or Asshuri. A 
later editor, imperfectly informed, may well have 
Assyrianised it, as W. M. Miiller supposes an editor to 
have Assyrianised ‘ Adrarnmelech.' On the objects of | 
the deputation to Zechariah, see Nowack, and cp Jew. 
Rel. Life, 10, 17. See also REGEM-MELECH. 
T. KC, 
SHARON (YI with art.; Is.339 0 capwn 


(Bx*>4Q4}, acapay [X*], o Saapwy [Q*], Savon; Is. 352 & om, 


Saron ; Is, 65 10 év 1G Spud (BNAQ], campestria; 1 Ch, 27 29 
éy 16 AcetSwv [B], caper (A), acapwr (LJ; Cant. 21 rou mediov 


(BRAC], capi; Acts935, Tov gapwrva; gentilic ‘tga, ri) 
cgapwrlekrys [BA], 6 acag. (L], the Sharonite). 

A plain of Palestine, extending from the Nahr ez- 
Zerka, 4q m. southward to the mouth of the Nahr 
Rabin, by which and by the Ramleh Hills (Abi 
Shiisheh, 756 ft. in height} it is divided from the 
Philistian Plain. It was famous for its pastures (1 Ch. 
27 29 Is. 6510) and for its luxuriant vegetation (Is. 352, 
Cant.21}. In describing the desolation of Judah a 
prophet of woe exclaims, 'Sharon is like a desert’ (Is, 
339). The name Sharon signifies ‘level country,’ but 
this only implies the absence of conspicuous heights (cp 
Nags, § 99 [6}). Undulating hills occur over a large 
part of Sharon, Some are well wooded, and there is a 
lorig extent of park-like scenery in the neighbour- 
hood of Mukhalid in the very N., ‘where groups of 
sindian, the ordinary oak of Palestine (Quercus in- 
fectoria ; see TEREBINTH) are dotted over the rolling 
plateau of red semi-consolidated sand ' (Conder, PEFQ, 
1875, p. 92). These groups of oaks are the representa- 
tives of large oak groves. There is Egyptological 
evidence? for a forest in Sharon, and only an extensive 
woodland would justify the phrase in Is.352, ‘the 
magnificence (171) of Carmel and Sharon.’ The other- 
wise strange expression of @ in Is. 6510 (6 Spuzéds= 
jog), which agrees with the phraseology of Greek 
writers, including Josephus,’ is thus to be accounted 
for. Nor must we overlook the statement of the 
itinerary of King Richard (414) respecting the forest 
of Assur, S. of the Salt River, through which the 
Crusaders passed in 1191 A.D. to meet Saladin in 
battle. 4 

The ‘Plain of Sharon’ is divided into three distinct ! 
river basins—those of the Nahr Zerka (with its wild 
moorland and marshtand), the Nahr el-Mufjir, and the 
Nahr Iskanderiineh (the Crusaders’ Salt River). The 
southernmost portion, which receives the Wadys Budrus 
and Salman, is the most cultivated and attractive; the 


1 See Ezra 22, and note Zechariah’s answer ‘to the priests.’ 

2 See paper by Masp. Etudes... dédi#es & M. le Dr. C. 
Leemans (1885). 

3 See Strabo, 16, 8pupds péyas rig; and especially Jos. 4x2. 
xiv. 133, Apuyot d€ rd xmptov xadeitar; BJ i 182, Tov xadov- 
pevov Apupov . . . Td xupiov. Josephus (Amt. xvi. 52) also 
speaks of a fine grove (@Agos) near Antipatri 

4 Cp Archer, The Crusade of King 
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view of it which the traveller obtains in springtime from 
the Tower of Ramleh is highly enjoyable. Spring, 
indeed, works a miracle in the aspect of this region. 
The richest grass and the brightest flowers adorn the 
landscape. Even in the marshlands the tall and graceful 
papyrus (with which Friedr. Delitzsch too boldly identi- 
fies the Rose of Sharon) is, in its autumnal flowering 
time, pleasant to behold. There can be no doubt that 
but for the encroaching sand the Plain of Shardn would 
give a rich reward to the agriculturist, and the words of 
Is. 6510 would be verified, ‘Sharon shall be a fold for 
flocks.’ 

Eusebius and Jerome describe our Sharon as extending from 
Czsarea on the sea-coast to Joppa; they give it the name of 
capwras. They also mention a Sharon between Tabor and 
Tiberias, which they imagine to be referred to in Is, 839 (OS 
2966, 1546). Later writers have supposed references to this 
NE. Sharon in Josh. 12 18 (sec Lasaron) and Cant, 21 (see 2). 

2, A district between Mt. Tabor and Tiberias, as Delitzsch 
and Oettli think (Cant. 21, ‘rose of Sharon’), but erroneously, 
thongh the name Sarona, attached to a village in the region 
called vag el-Hamma (see Rob. BX 3 237), confirms the state- 
ment of Onow. (see 1) that a second Sharon really existed. 
Delitzsch's view is connected with the theory that the bride in 
Cant, was a Galilaan maiden (see CanTICLEs, § 6). Well- 
hausen decides against it because the ‘rose’ (see Ross, 1) is 
mentioned in Is. 35 1,4 as blooming in the better-known Sharon 
(see Che. Profh, 1s.,ad loc.) ‘Rose of Sharon’ was appar- 
ently a proverbial phrase. 

3. A region (?) on the E. of Jordan, occupied by the b’ne Gap 
(8 13, begin.), Ch. 5 16¢. GAL capwy, but GB yepiay, whence 
Kittel (SBO7 'Chron,’} deduces Dww=w, Sirion. Stanley, 
G. A. Smith, and Buhl, however, suppose that the WW" or table- 
land of Gilead generally (Josh. 139172x) is meant. A place 
called jr is mentioned in Mesha's inscription (Z 13). But that, 
as Néldeke points out,! was probably farther to the S. The 
truth, however, probably is that 1Ch.511-17 comes from a 
document relating to the Negeb, so that }yyy may very well 
represent nintw (miswritten SHARUHEN). T. K.C. 


SHARUHEN. ({O1W ; 01 arpoi aytwn [BAL]), 2 
Simeonite city in Judah (Josh. 196), generally thought 
to be the SHiLHIM (DYIPY; cadu [B]. cedeeim 
[AL}), and SHaaram (QW; Sam. [1.1752] Twn 
TrYAWN [BAL]; Ch. cewperm [BA], caapim [L}) of 
the corresponding lists in Josh. 1532 (not 36) and 1 Ch. 
43r. It is plausible to suppose that Sharuhen, not 
Hebron,? is the place opposite which, on a hill-top, 
Samson, according to legend, deposited the doors and 
posts of one of the gates of Gaza (Judg. 163). Certainlya 
spot in the SW. of Palestine is more likely than Hebron, 
and Sharuhen has this recommendation: it had for a 
second name (if 1Ch. dc. is correct) Shaarain—z.e., 
‘the place of a gate." The legend was perhaps to 
account forthe name. We cannot point out the locality 
intended ; but it is tempting to identify Sharuhen (jw, 
Sharhén ?) with Sarahan, a name which, in the Egyptian 
inscriptions, designates a fortress of some importance on 
the road from Egypt to Gaza. For a time Sarahan 
was occupied by the Hyksos, and that brave warrior 
Aahmes, whose tomb has furnished an account of the 
war of liberation, took part in the siege of it (RP) 68, 
Renouf; Brugsch, G4 232, cp2s55). The place is also 
mentioned in the Annals of Thotmes ITI., at the opening 
of the campaign, which was distinguished by the great 
battle of Megiddo (WMM, As, uw. Eur. 158 f.; in RP 
238 the names are wrongly read). Cp SHARON, 3. 

See also WMM, AVG, 1898 (‘ Studien zur vorderas. Gesch.’), 
Pp. 23. T. KC. 

SHASHAI (WY, § 58; cecer [BNA], cenceip[L]), 
b. Bani, a layman, temp. Ezra (Ezral04o). In 1 Esd. 934, 
Sesis (ceo{ojes [BA), vereer [L]). Parallels suggest tracing 
this name to v3, Cushite. 

SHASHAK (pw, § 58; cacnk [A], cicay [L]; 
cwxnd [B, 2.14], cwink [B, v25]). A Benjamite 
clan-name, x Ch.81425 {see BENJAMIN, 9, ii. 4; JOR 


1 Die Inschrift des Kin. Mesa, 1870, p. 29. 

2 The letters of jnry were misarranged, and an ill-written gy 
confounded with or altered into 3. Cp Ezek. 2225 ggvy) for 
Rw 
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11103 § 1). Perhaps a distortion of nga, Cusham, which 


suits the related names. Cp Hushim (Cusham}, son of 
Aher (Jerahmeel) in 1 Ch, 7 12. TK CG 


SHAUL (OINY; caoyA), the same name as SAUL 
(g.v.). 

xz. Name of a clan of Simzon (§ 9), Shaulites (nnevp bay 
avin, gaova{e}: [BAFL], Nu. 26 13, where the equivalence of 
‘son’ and ‘clan’ is evident. In Gen. 4610 Ex, 615 1 Ch. 424, 
Shaul is Simeon’s son ; the two former passages add, by a woman 
of Canaan (caouma vids tis Xavavirdes [AD], eaova vi. r. x. 
[DL], Gen. 4610; 0 &« THE Powioons [BAF], caova ot éx 7. D. 
{[L}, Ex. 615), or rather perhaps of Kenaz (1) for j¥I3, as in 
jJudg.42, cp SHamcar, § 2, and often). The name is S. 
Canaanitish*and N. Arabian (cp Saut, SHALISHA). SHIMEI 
and Saul are both Benjamite names, and another ‘son’ of 
Simeon is JAMIN (one of the best established modifications of 
‘ Jerahmeel ’ (Che. ]). 

2. A Kohathite, and ancestor of Samuel, 1 Ch. 624 [9]. 
x Ch, 6 36 [20] the name is JoeL. 

3. (Gen. 36374 1Ch. 1487). See Saut, 2. 


SHAVEH, VALE OF (TY Pv; THN KOIAada 
THN CAYHN [A]. - - cayn [2L]}, the place where 
the king of Sodom met Abraham after the latter's 
victory over CHEDORLAOMER (g.v.), Gen. 1417. An 
appended notice explains it as ‘the king’s vale’ (see 
MELCHIZEDEK, § 3). Shaveh can hardly mean ‘the 
level’ or ‘plain’ (on v5, where GAL again gives 
cauy, See SUAVEH-KIRIATHAIM). Hommel (47 151, 
n, t) would amend pw into ;5w. The Vale of Shaveh 
then becomes the Vale of the King (Ass.-Bab. Sarri).? 
More probably we should read noyp a, ‘ the highland 
of Maacath,’ and the following gloss, ‘that is, Maacath- 
jerahmeel.’ Cp Sopom. T. KC. 


SHAVEH-KIRIATHAIM (D°Np Ti; en cayn 
tH trode: [AEI.]}, generally explained {e.g., EV™2-) 
‘plain of Kiriathaim’ (see KIRJATHAIM), Gen. 145, 
It was the residence of the EMIM (g.v.). myg, however, 
occurs again only in Gen. 1417, where it is corrupt (see 
SHAVEH, VALLEY OF), C. J. Ball (Ge. 118} suggests 
here ayy. Read probably ‘nisin my, ‘the highland 
of the Rehobothite,’ See Sopom. T. K.C. 


SHAVSHA (NOY, § 58; 1 Ch. 1816; IHCOYC 
[B], gous [x], vovoa {AL}) also called, less correctly, SuisnHa 
(x K.43, BOW; eafa [B], cecoa [A], BL, however, cadar), 
and SHEvA (2 S. 2025, a Kt. nd, Kr.; toous [B}, soous 
[A], cvovea [L)), and SERAIAH (ry, ‘| being inserted in the 
form sy, 2 S, 817, ava [B]). 

Shavsha was David's scribe or secretary. His name is 
either = Bab. savsu=samsu, ‘sun,'? so that Babylonian 
scribes were still in request (Marq. Fund, 22) or (cp 
SHESHAI) is a corruption of wp (final x as in xox, 
Z1BA). Driver, Wellhausen, and others agree in reject- 
ing Seraiah, The question is of some historical import- 
ance ; which country influenced David most—Rabylonia 
or N. Arabia? T. KC. 


SHAWL, RV for NMED, AV ‘wimple,’ Is. 322. 
See MANTLE, § 2 [3], VEIL. 
SREAL (ONU}; cadoyia [BN], caad [AL]}, b. Bani, 


a layman, temp. Ezra; Ezral029=1 Esd. 930 (acanAos [BA], 
ogcandr [L]), EV Jasazt, RV JAsaetus. 


SHEALTIEL (Sy'moxy [but in Hag.1rz14 22 


Syonby’y, as if «I have asked God,’ §§ 34, 56, 79, but 
this is doubtful, since 2% in names formed on this 
model may be formative; we expect, according to 
this theory, a gentilic, and ‘Eshtauli’ [see EsHTaot] 
suggests itself as the genuine name instead of Shealtiel ; 


In 


1 Wellhausen (7BS 202) suggests payx, Asherah, as the 
origin; he connects this view with a very difficult explanation 
of 2 S. 1818, where he makes Absalom take ‘ the pillar (of the 
Asherah) in the King’s Vale,’ and set it up in his own behalf. 

2 Cp in an old Aram. bilingual gny5 (C/S 265)=Ass. &i- 


samas, 
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CadadiHA), b. Jeconiah ‘the captive’ (see Ass1R), 
or perhaps Asshur (wWw'x ; see Crz4, 876.), according to 
1 Ch. 317 # the uncle, but elsewhere the father, of ZERUR- 
BABEL [g.v.] (Ezra 32 [@® om.] 8 52 Hag. 11, etc.). 

In accordance with @ the name is spelt SaratHizL by EV 
in x Esd. 55 4856 U2, and by AV in 1 Ch.337 Mt, liz and 
Lk. 827. In Lk. he is called ‘the son of Neri,’ on which 
see GENEALOGIFS ii, § 3. In 2 Esd.536 Satarnier, RV 
PHALTIEL, the ‘captain of the people,’ is an uncertain reading ; 
Pesh. reads ‘ Psaltiel.' See, further, Ball, Var. Apoc. (ad loc.). 

T. K.C. 

SHEARIAH (77°WY; capaia [BA], capia [BNA]. 
capta, caopta (L)), b. Azel ina genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v. § 9, 
ii. 6); 1 Ch. 838=944. On the name cp SHAARAIM, 


SHEARING HOUSE (7pYM'3), 2K. 101214; Heb. 
BETH-EKED (g.v. }. 


SHEAR-JASHUB (x10 aN, ‘a remnant. shall 
return,’ § 23}. One of Isaiah’s sons (Is.73). Sec 
IsAlAH, PROPHET, § 4. 


SHEBA (V2Y’; camaa [B], caBee [A], caBe [LJ}. 
a Simeonitish town, Josh, 192 (SIMEON, § 10}, 

It is omitted in a very few MSS, and in the parallel passage, 
1Ch.42z, Its inclusion makes the reckoning in Joa 196 
inaccurate, unless for |nnw we there read Ja“Iy with @ (see 
Suarunen). For a possible way out of the difficulty see 
Jesxua, 

SHEBA (UA, perhaps from Elisheba [§ 50]; other- 
wise explained as a clan-name=Shema [SoLomMoN, 
§ 2]; or a name of the moon-god {Wi, G/ 2221}; cp 
DIW'N3, BATR-SHEBA, and perhaps Nab. jYAW, C/S 
21153; but cp SoLomon, § 2; caBee)- 

x. Called b. Bikri (Bichri)—7.¢., a member (like Saul 
probably} of the Benjamite clan BECHER (cp BENJAMIN, 

, ti. B). 
§ For Rial story of his revolt see 2S. 20 (afee [A, we. 1, 7]; 
L cafes vids Pedhads avnp apaxer [Archite 71}. 

David was on his return to Jerusalem after Absalom's 
death, and a fierce quarrel had arisen between the men 
of Judah and the men of Israel. Sheba who ‘ happened’ 
to be near, saw his opportunity, and called upon the 
latter to secede from David and claim their inde- 
pendence. The spark burst into a flame. Ali Israel 
took the side of Sheba; ‘but the men of Judah from 
Jordan? as far as Jerusalem clave to their king.’ There 
is reason, however, to think that the description is 
influenced by that of the great secession under Jeroboam 
{1 K.1216). Sheba’s revolt was, no doubt, the result 
of some of the disintegrating influences which afterwards 
had such disastrous effect, but David who had just made 
his peace with Israel and Judah would surely have been 


| able to prevent a revolt on such a large scale as 2 S. 


202 indicates (see 1941-43 [42~44]).° Unless we adopt a 
conjecture made elsewhere (SAUL, § 1}, the statement 
of wu. 14-22 (where BERITES [g.v.] should certainly be 


j emended into ‘ Bikrites ') shows that the original opening 


of the narrative has been lost. What we know for 
certain is that Sheba, a kinsman of Saul, supported by 
his clan, made a bold attempt to revive the Israelitish 
kingdom. He sought in vain to stir up the northern 
tribes, and was besieged in the ancient city of ABEL- 
BETH-MAACAH (g.v.) by Joab, The walls were on the 
point of giving way to the attacks of the besiegers when 
a ‘wise woman’ (cp Eccles. 914) made an arrange- 
ment with Joab, and saved the city. Sheba’s head was 


1 [Most probably »s4x, like the proper names puy and snx 
in x oh and 3p (cp @4 in 1 §.91), comes from $xenm.— 
T. K.C 

2 From the context, the S. border of Judah must be intended. 
It is probable that we should take yq7" here to be the xahal 
Misrim (see Ecyrt, River oF, and cp Wi. G/1174; AOF 134, 
and Marg. Fund. 74). 

3 The Bikrites joined Sheba, just as in a similar revolt the 
Benjamites joined Abner (cp 225). The passage (2014), how- 
ever, is in some disorder. Perhaps we should read (transposin; 
a@and é), ‘and all the Bikrites assembled and came after him, an 


they passed through’ (93}"), etc. 
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cut off and thrown out to Joab.! 
crushed. 

Cheyne, however, maintains (Saut, § 1) that ‘ Abel-beth- 
maacah' is an editorial attempt to make sense of a corrupt 
passage, and that the true text of 2S. 2014 only states that 

Sheba passed on to Beth-jerahme’el,” and was there besieged 
by Joab.2 Beth-jerahme’el (=Beth-gilgal) is, on his theory, 
the ‘centre of Saul’s clan, where Sheba, like Mephibosheth, 
naturally sought refuge in distress. 


The story of the revolt is contained in 2S,201f 
6f. 14-22. Verse 3 seems to be a parenthesis, introduced 


Thus the revolt was 


to connect the story more closely with the episode of | 


Absalom. It is just possible, however, that this connec- 
tion is a mistake, and that Sheba's revolt and that of 
Absalom happened in different parts of the reign of David 
{similarly Wi. G/ 1173 2192), Verses 4 f. 8-13 contain 
a confused account of AMASA [¢.v., 1], interspersed 
with notices of the pursuit of Sheba (cp 10d, 134 with 76). 
The precise relation between the stories of Amasa and 
Sheba is not clearly indicated 3 and it is not at all certain 
that the account of Amasa’s death formed part of the 
earliest narrative. 
2. A Gadite, 1 Ch. 5 13 (oeBee [B], vofiaée [A]). 
S. A.C. 


SHEBA (N3Y, usually caBa [BNA, etc., L], once 
or twice gafay [BAQEL], vafav [E], cafev [A], afar [B]; in 
Job 6 19 cafwv [BR*C], aceBwr [Avid], evefwy (Xc-a]; in Ps. 72 15 
ris dpafias [BRRT]; on Joblrs, see below; Syr. sheba; 


Ar. sada, in Sabwan inscriptions x4o, Assyr. saé'«; name of | 


people OND, Joel 38 [48}—unless with Merx we follow @, 
aixzadwotay [BRA] in reading °2Y, ‘captivity ').4 

One of the sons of Joktan, Gen. 1028 [Ja], x Ch. Laz. 
He is the eponym of the well-known Sabzeans (in SW. 
Arabia) who are mentioned also, with different genea- 
logical connections, in Gen. 107 [P] and 253 [JE ?j]= 
I Ch.1932. Whether Jokshan be the same as‘ Joktan 
or not {see JOKSHAN), we need not suppose two Shebas, 
a N. and 8S. Arabian, connected or distinct, still less 
three {so Knobel), as the three ethnographical classifica- 
tions (Gen.107 1028 253) are probably drawn from 
three, certainly from two sources. It is doubtless these 
Sabzeans from whom Tiglath-pileser ITI. reports that he 
received tribute, and to some of whose settlements 
Sargon refers as being tributary (KATP 145 f.). Their 
queen came to visit Solomon, with camels, gold, and 
precious stones (1 K.10r41013 = 2 Ch. 9x3912); cp 
‘kings of Sheba and Seba,’ Ps. 7210 (@ dépdfwy, but cp 
Che.) ad doc.); in Is.606 ‘they from Sheba’ bring 
gold and incense, cp Jer.6 20; in Job619 they appear 
in caravans, and in Ezek. 2722 {so v. 23, but Co. with 
& omits) they are traders in spices, jewels, and gold, cp 
Ezek. 38 13 Ps. 72 20 Is. 60 6 (burdened with a gloss, see 
SBOT). In Joel38 [48] they (plur. ogy} are 'a 
people far off,’ to which the sons and daughters of Tyre 
and Sidon are to be sold by Judah, in judgment. Job 
1x5 represents them as plunderers ;5 but elsewhere they 
are unknown in this character. It is to this people that 
the Sabzean inscriptions are due; the name is xap in 
Sabzan (cp Cusn, 2). 

On the recent discoveries of Glaser, and his historical infer- 


ences, see his own account, Skizze, 2357.3 Sayce, Crit. Mon. 
397; Sprenger, ZDMG, 1890, sor On the story of the 





1 This story has scarcely a mythological basis in spite of 
Winckler (G/2240) and Stucken (Astrelmythen, 67); cp 
Winckler’s theory (above) of the meaning of ‘ Sheba.’ 

2 Winckler also (G/ 2 240) thinks it strange that Sheba should 
flee as far as Abel-beth-maacah. 

3 Ge in v7 (kai wapyyycidey oriow abrovd A. TH Aag) might 
suggest that Amasa, when ordered to collect the warriors of 
Judah, took a number of men, and threw in his lot with Sheba. 
Otherwise we might assume that his death was simply the result 
of a private feud between him and Joab. The wording of wv. 10 12 
reminds us of that of 2 S. 223 (murder of Asahel). Fora criticism 
of the whole narrative see A/SZ 16 166-169 (1900). 

4 On the name cp WMM, ‘ Die Sabier in hieroglyph, Texten,’ 
MVGB), 1898, Pp. 3 

3@ and Pesh., however, find no proper name here (atypa- 


Awrevovres [BA], aixuadwrevoarvres [X], Jeon) cp above 
on Joel 33, 
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Queen of Sheba cp Stade, G7 1309, n. 2; Ki. Ais4. 2 1893 
Wi. GI 226 f; Keane, The Gold of Ophir, 112 F. B. 

SHEBAH, RV SuizaH (Aya, ‘seven’; perhaps 
taken as equivalent to MYAW, ‘ oath’), the original 
name of Beer-sheba according to J (Gen. 26 33; opKoc 
[ADEL]). See BEERSHEBA. 

SHEBAM (03%), Nu. 323, RV ‘Sebam’; in v. 38 
SIBMAH. 

SHEBANIAH (1193 and 17°33 either for 192Y, 
‘Yahweé has brought me back’!: see NAMES, § 39; or 
an early error, found also on seals [cp PEFQ, 1902, 
pp. 263 /] for SHECANIAH). 


_ 1, ALevite(Neh. 94,4; BAom., gexeras (L]}—2.¢., Shecaniah ; 
in vw. 5 the gafaras of L (but cexevtas occurs as well) seems to 


! represent rather Haswasniau [¢.v.]). 


2. Priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., $7); Neh. 
104[5] [oJeBaver [B],[elaSaver[X” Xa], oweBay [A], Bavaras [L]), 
cp 1214, wexedtov [ROE int om, BR*A], cexevia [L], and see 
SHECANIAH (1) 

3,4. Two names occurring among the signatory Levites 
(Neh. 1010 e@afana [B], cefaua [NA], gvexercas [L], 212 
geSavria [BRA] caBarcas [L}). 

5. A priest of the time of David (1 Ch. 1524, WNIT, couPia. 
(B], cofvera [RX], coPerce (A], cafarca [L]). 

SHEBARIM (D217; Satarim). The point to 
which (1y) the Israelites were chased from the gate of 
Ai (Josh. 75). Apparently it was not far from Ai, for 
it is added that they were ‘smitten on the slope 
(descent).' RV™8- gives ‘the quarries’; ‘the frag- 
ments {of rock)’ might be better (Di.}. But surely there 
must be an error in the text. @’s cuvérpupay avrovs 
(similarly Pesh. Tg.) presupposes gz); cp Bennett in 
SBOT. Gritz suggests o-xwarcnk sywa cinbp 1, 
‘and they chased those who were left from before the 
gate." But cp SHEBER. KG. 


SHEBAT (pay), Zech. 17, AV SEBAT; see MONTH. 
SHEBER (73%; cabep [B]. ce. [A], caBap [L]). 


one of the sons of CaLEs (g.v.) b. Hezron by his concubine 

Maacah (r Ch.248). Cp SHEREBIAH, which may be an ex- 

rar of Shirbi=Shibri, and may be a Negeb name (see 4/SZL 
435). 

SHEBNA (N)3%/, § 51 [but MI3W, 2 K. 18:8 26, 
where RV has SHEBNAH}, possibly Aramaic [Di., Ki, 
ete.], or rather for yay=s2y [Del.]; comnac, but 
coBnac [B] in Is. 363]), a chief secretary or chancellor 
under Hezekiah (2 K. 1818 192 Is. 363 22 372). Tradi- 
tion identified him with the sdézéz, or ‘high officer’? 
(AV ‘treasurer,’ RV ‘steward'—both renderings are 
guesses), whose arrogance is so severely denounced by 
Isaiah in the only passage of personal invective which 
has come down to us (Is. 2215-19 cp Am. 71617). The 
fact that the last five words of Is. 2215 have demonstrably 
been inserted by a later hand renders this identification 
doubtful. So at least Duhm puts the matter. But the 
strong probability is that m:n (so read) or a:ay and 420 
both come from *y/3, ‘Cushanite.’ Shebna was certainly 


a foreigner, and most likely a N. Arabian. Hezekiah 


| seems to have sent an embassy to Pir'u, king of the N, 


Arabian Musri, to whom Hanunu, king of Gaza, had 
fled for refuge. It may be conjectured that am wan, 
‘this Cushanite,’ as Isaiah disparagingly calls him, 
came to Jerusalem in connection with these negotiations. 
Isaiah predicts his punishment. He was bound to fall 
at last; but, according to the traditional theory, he only 
fell to a lower post in the king's service—that of chief 
secretary. This is certainly not inconceivable. Though 
the man had no family connections at Jerusalem, he may 
have been too useful to his party to be neglected, and 


; the Arabian party may have been still powerful enough 


to dictate the choice of a chancellor. (See, however, 


1 In this case one would expect the Hiphil 327 
2 A Pheenician inscription (C/S15, p.25) speaks of a sdken of 
the new city—#.e., Tyre. 
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_wAJSL 5443.) The next point to mention is one on 
which, until quite lately, critics have been agreed, If 
Is, 2220-25 is the work of Isaiah, it follows that the 
prophet hoped great things from a change in the grand 
viziership. The day when a king would reign righteously 
and princes would rule justly (Is. 321)! seemed, if we 
accept this view, about to dawn. ‘ Hence the strong 
language, almost Messianic in its tone, with which Isaiah 
hails in spirit the elevation of his disciple Eliakim.’ ? 

Further criticism has convinced the present writer that 
Is. 2220-25 is a late addition, or rather, vv. 20-23 form an 
additional passage, and vv. 2425 another. The second 
of these insertions is in the highest decree prosaic, and 
even the first is both in tone and in style un-Isaianic. 
The writer of vv. 20-23 probably knew no more than we 
know ; he built upon the very scanty material contained 
in Is. 363 and the related passages. That Isaiah pre- 
sumed to nominate a grand vizier is improbable ; that 
he would have expected great things from a change in 
the viziership is, to those who have followed recent 
criticism of other parts of Is. 1-33, still more improbable. 
Lastly, that Eliakim’s career was cut short in the way 
described in the second insertion, is, though possible 
enough {cp Che. Profh. f/s., on Is,2225), neither 
aftirmed nor contradicted by any evidence such as a 
historian can receive. Cp Nowack, Hed. Arch. 1308 
n. 3, and on the Shebna question, Kamphausen, ‘Isaiah's 
Prophecy against the Majer Domo,’ 4/SZ, Jan. 1901 ; 
Cheyne, 7é7d., July 1901. T. KC. 


SHEBUEL (ON1207, § 31; coyBanA), a Gershonite 
(1 Ch. 23 16, cousind [L]: 2624, cwyA [B], cwAtma [L)); also 2 son 
of Heman (1 Ch, 254). @reads covfanA—i.e., 2NIW, SHUBAEL 


g.v.). 

SHECANIAG (so RV; and AV in 1 Ch. 2411 2 Ch. 
3115, MIDW, and twice ITNIBY, perhaps [see § 35] 
‘Yahweé dwells [among his worshippers],’ or, if n [whence 
incorrectly yn] is formative, a gentilic, by transposition 
from +335 [Cushanite], so Che. [see SHEBNA]; cey- 
enialc] generally). 

1. A priestly clan in post-exilic times (Neh, 123 ceva {x*], 
exev. [¢-3]), whose name appears incorrectly as SHEBANTAH, 
v.14 (om. BR*A,oexeAcov [Nc.2 mg. inf.) cp 204), with Joseph at 
its head. The Chronicler transfers him to the times of David, 
when he holds the tenth priestly course (x Ch. 2411, soxavta [B], 
oexeria [A]); he appears again in the times of Hezekiah (2 Ch. 
8115: yme2ae cexoveas [BA]). It is noticeable that the three 
names Shecaniah, Mijamin, and Jeshua are common to the three 
lists in x Ch, 247-182 Ch. 3115, and Neh. 121-7, Hisname should 


probably be read in Neh. 101, in place of ZEDEKIAH (g.v. 5). 


2. A descendant of Zerubbabel (1 Ch.321 4 cp Ezra83 


{eavaxia B, gexena A] 1 Esd. 829 [B om.], SECHENTAS); see 
Hattusu. 

3. b. Jauazret (5), of the sons of Zarru (Ezra8s, om. B, 
aexorras [A}, pout ong (E]=1 Esd. 8 32, SEcHENTAS). ‘ 

4- b. Jehiel, of the b’ne Elam, who encouraged Ezra in his 
marriage reforms (Ezral02); in 1 Esd.Sg2 (89], his name is 
given as JECHONIAS (texovias [BA], vexercas [L)). The differ- 
ence in the readings rests on a substitution of » for gy, which is 
conceivable in an older alphabet. 

5. The father of SHemarak [g.v.] (Neh. 329, exema [B]), * 

6. b. Arah (2), father-in-law of Touran (Neh. 618). 

SHECHEM (03%; cyxem[esp. in B] cixima fesp. 
in AL]; Sichem), now Nadlus, a city of Palestine. 
1. Identification Eleven vas ooh ee oe the 
and Site. great north road the traveller finds 
himself in the broad upland plain of 
Mahna (1600 feet above the sea), with Mount Gerizim 
on his left; skirting the base of the mountain he 
reaches the traditional well of Jacob (see SyCHAR). 
Here the road divides : the caravan route to Damascus 
continues northward by the village of ‘Askar (Sychar), 
and so to Beisin (Beth-shan) and Tiberias ; but the 
way to Samaria turns westward into a fertile and well- 
watered side-valley between Gerizim (2849 ft.) on the S. 
and Ebal (3077 ft.) on the N. This is the Vale of 
Shechem or Nablus ; it is in fact an easy pass between 
1 On the authorship of this prophecy, see Isatan [Boo], § 10. 

2 Che. Proph. £s.(3)1138; cp GASm, /saiah, 1318. 


3 [A study of the names with which Shecaniah is connected in 
the lists will confirm this. ] 
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the Mediterranean and Jordan basins, and at the water- 
shed (1870 ft.), where the city stands, 13 m. from Jacob's 
Well, is not more than 100 yds. wide. Thus Shechem 
commands both branches of the great north road, and 
several routes from the coast also converge here and 
connect with the ancient road from Shechem eastward 
to Kerawa {Archelais} and es-Salt, the capital of the 
Belka. Cp EPHRAIM, § 4. The name of Shechem 
{shoulder, back) accords with the position of the town 
on the watershed, and the native name in Josephus’s 
time. (Mabortha [Naber] or Mabartha [Niese] B/ iv. 
82; [Pliny, AN 561, has Mamortha] means simply ‘ the 
pass.') “The situation of Shechem at the crossing of so 
many great roads must have given it importance at a 
very early date, and it is still a busy town of some 20,000 
inhabitants, with soap manufactures and considerable 
trade. On the other hand, the position is equally 
favourable under weak governments for brigandage. It 
was about their practice of brigandage that the Shechem- 
ites fell out with ABIMELECH (Judg. 925), who, however, 
with his own mercenaries proved too strong for his 
adversaries (cpGAAL). Canaanite Shechem was utterly 
destroyed ; its place was taken by a Hebrew city, and 
the Canaanite sanctuary of El-berith was transformed 
into a holy place of the God of Israel. The great stone 
under the famous sacred tree! at the sanctuary (see 
MOREH, MEONENIM) was said to have been set up by 
Joshua (Josh. 2426; in Josh. 2425 @®4 has Z»hw), and 
Joseph’s grave was shown there.? All this indicates 
that Shechem was once the chief sanctuary of Joseph, 
and so we understand why Rehoboam went to Shechem 
to be crowned king of Northern Israel and why [if the 
traditional text is correct—see § 2] Jeroboam at first 
made it his royal residence (1 K.1225, @ rhv cexcua). 
Politically Shechem was supplanted by Samaria; but 
it appears to have been still a sanctuary in the time 
of Hosea (69). it survived the fall of Ephraim (Jer. 
415) and ultimately became the religious centre of the 
SAMARITANS (g.v.); cp Ecclus. 5026, which runs, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew text, ‘ The inhabitants of Seir 
and Philistia, and the foolish nation that dwelleth in 
Shechem.,' 

The Greek name Neapolis, known to Josephus, indicates the 
building of a new town, which, according to Eusebius and 
Jerome, was a little way from the old Shechem, or at least did 
not include the traditional holy sites. The coins give the form 
Flavia Neapolis. Neapolis was the birth-place of Justin 
Martyr, and became the seat of a bishopric. Five Christian 
churches destroyed by the Samaritans in the time of Anastasius 
were rebuilt by Justinian (Procop. De 4d. v.7). Remains of 
one of these seem to survive in the crusaders’ church of the 
Passion and Resurrection (1167), now the great mosque. Nea- 


polis had much to suffer in the crusades ; it was finally lost to 
the Christians soon after Saladin’s great victory at Hattin, 


Shechem { Nablus) is highly favoured by nature. Nest- 
ling between the two sacred mountains, EBAL and 
GERizIM, and embowered in luxuriant vegetation, it 
cannot fail to charm the traveller approaching it from 
the S. The atmosphere too is more pleasant; all 
forms of life rejoice in the best natural ' gift of God’ in 
the East—running water. Truly it was not in search 
of fountains that any woman of Shechem would come 
to Jacob's well, for ‘fountains seem to break out in all 
directions, and water from some of them runs through 
the streets of the city’ (Robinson, Later Researches, 131). 
A map of the Shechem valley, with topographical details, 
etc., will be found in PEF, vol. ii. 

There has been much resultless discussion of that 
singular narrative in Gen. 34, which usually serves as 
4 F an authority for the early history of 

at nari Shechem. The whole story (even if 

* distributed between two writers) is so 
improbable that to extract a historical element from it is 
just as difficuit as to suppose it to be a pure fiction. 
The problems raised by critics(see DINAH) are, however, 

1 Eus. gives the tree (terebinthus) of Gen. 35 4 (anxious [E]) 
a place in Omom:. ; and from it probably the bishop Terebinthius 
in Procop. De 2d.57 had his name. 

2 In Josh. 2432 Kue. and Di. read myn for the difficult y:4%. 
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not insoluble; they settle themselves as soon as we 
apply a methodical criticism to the téxt, The whole 
story of the circumcision has arisen, as in the case of 
the Gibeath ha-'Araidth? (Josh. 53), from an early cor- 
ruption of the text. That a city was attacked and 
plundered by the Simeon and Levi clans, may be ad- 
mitted; but the name of the city was probably not 
Shechem but Cusham-Jerahmeel, z.e.—it was one of the 
chief cities of the Jerahmeelite portion of the N. 
Arabian territory called Cusw or CUSHAN (=CUSHAM) 
—~not improbably Halisah (see ZIKLAG}, if it is right to 
identify this city with the ‘ Laish' of Judg. 1827, which 
afterwards (for a time) went by the name of Dan.? 

We can now explain two obscure ges in Genesis, viz, 
(a) Gen. 4822, where Jacob says, ‘I have given to thee one 
porien (ane oses @ cixya éfaiperor, cp Jn. 45) above thy 

rethren, which I took out of the hand of rhe Amorite with m 
sword and with my bow.’ This should almost certainly be, ‘ 
give thee Cusham-jerahmeel, which thou shalt take from the 
hand of the Jerahmeclite.’ Here we have a divine _ promise of 
success (to Simeon and Levi)in the war against the Jerahmeelites, 
for which no place could be found in the transformed story now 
found in Gen. 84,3 (6) 495, where p*m probably means ‘hyznas,' 
and the second line should run, ‘ They have rent (5x, cp Ass. 
akélu) Cushan-jerahmeel." Cp Sworn. 


It is true, there was another form of the legend of 
the acquisition of Cusham-jerahmeel. It is preserved 
in Gen. 33 x8-20, where it is possible 


papi that wv. 18 originally ran, ‘and Jacob came 
references, ‘© Maldsah (corrupted into mo*b, and then 


into awb=nbw), a city of Cusham, which 
is in the land of the Kenizzite, [when he came from 
Harran,] and encamped before the city,,and ought the 
piece of ground, etc., of Cusham-jerahmeel for a mina 
of Carchemish ; and he erected a massebah there, and 
called it Bethel of the Jerahmeelites." Cp KESITAH, 
Luz, ZIKLAG. For a slightly different form of the 
emendation see Criz, Bzd. 

There are yet two other cases in which Shechem has 
increased its reputation at the expense of the almost 
forgotten city of Haliisah in ‘Cusham.’ The first is 
in the history of Rehoboam’s accession {see REHOBOAM). 
The second, in that of Jeroboam, who, as MT suggests 
(see § 1), made Shechem his royal residence. There is 
evidence, however (see JEROBOAM, § 1), that his usual 
residence was at ‘Tirzah' (see TIRZAH}, and it does 
not seem likely that he moved for a time to Shechem. 
In fact, 1K. 1225 does not fit in at all well with vz. 
26-33. 

Probably (see Crit, Aid.) the original reading was as follows, 
—‘ And Jeroboam built Cusham in the highlands of Jerahmeel, 
and offered sacrifices, and the children of Israel presented them- 
selves (there). And he made two golden calves, and said, 
Enough of your going up to Jerusalem: behold thy deity, O 
Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Misrim. “And 
he set them in Bethel of the Jerahmeelites [in Dan of the Jerah- 
meelites]. And this thing became a sin, for the people went to 
commit adultery Rady evento Dan.’ Cp Am. 814, ‘ Those that 
swear by the sin of Shimron (1794 MpwNI), and say, As thy 
god, O Daa, liveth; and, As thy awmen (either 79 or TTS), 
O Beersheba, liveth,’ etc., and see further Crzt. B78. 

It was not with Shechem, therefore, but with Cusham 
that Jeroboam’s name is linked in tme history, and 


1 The true name was doubtless Gibeath-jérahméélim, The 
second part of this compound name became ‘éré/inz, owing to 
the effacement of part of the original word. Parallels are the 
erroneous reading ‘uncircumcised (‘Srélim} Philistines’ (for 
‘ Jerahmeelites Philistines,” where one of the two words is a 
gloss on the other), and the strange stories in Ex. 424-26 and 
1S, 1825-27 (see Moszs, § 7, with n, 2). 

2 The theory is that Halisah was first attacked by the 
Danites, who, however, sank into the condition of a protected 
clan (Gen. 3431, ‘as a harlot’; cp Josh. 214, Rahab the harlot), 
and ultimately became extinct. The disappearance of the 
Danites is thus expressed in the most probable form of the text 
of Gen. 388, ‘And Dinah, Jacob's eldest daughter, died, and 
was buried below Bethel’; the southern Bethe} is meant, another 
name for which was Dan (this supplies the key to x K. 1229, see 
ZIKLAG). ‘ Dinah’ is a collateral fem. torm to Dan- 

3 *T took’ Onnpd) is clearly wrong, for how could Jacob say 
that he had conquered the city in the persons of his sons Simeon 
and Levi? Holzinger (Ge#. 255) acutely remarks that v. 22 
‘refers to a lost version of the legend, of which E gives a trans- 
formation in Gen, 34.’ 
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Cusham may mean Halisah {or Dan) and Bethel, Bethet 
with its sanctuary and citadel being of course adjacent 
to the city of Haliisah. ‘The Negeb, therefore, or at 
any rate the greater part of it, cannot either in Jeroboam’s 
time or in that of Amos have been in the possession of 
the kingdom of Judah. 

Nor can we even venture to assert that Shechem was 
the place where the great national assembly was held 
which determined the fate of the people of Israel for all 
time. It was only afterwards through the Samaritans 
that it advanced a claim to be the religious centre of 
the land. We may regret these results; but at least 
the reader will admit that if the fame of Shechem has 
here been curtailed, an almost forgotten place in the 
true Holy Land of the Israelites (see PROPHET, § 6) has 


been restored to its ancient dignity. 
See Vogelstein, ‘Shechem and Bethel,’ /QF 4, 1892, 193,75 
W.R.S.—T KC, § 6; TK, § 27 


SHECHEM, TOWER OF (DD Sap, Migdal- 
shechem), As the story of Abimelech now stands, 
Migdal-shechem was an unwalled town in the neighbour- 
hood of Shechem, which owed its name perhaps to a 
tower (migdal) that stood there, and would appear to 
have had a temple dedicated to El-berith (Judg.9 46 £ 49). 
But the original story, in which Abimelech’s city 
was probably not Shechem but Cusham, may, it 
seems, very possibly have had, not o3% Sup ‘bys but 
[ow] pxont—z.e., ‘Jerahmeelites [gloss, Cushites].’ 
Observe that in the MT of vv. 6 and 20 the ‘men of 
Shechem’ and the ‘house of Millo’ (see MILLo) are 
co-ordinated. 

The original story probably had in lieu of these corrupt 
phrases ‘the men of Cusham' and ‘the house of Jerahmeel’; 
the latter Phrase is equivalent to ‘Jerahmeelites’ in Judg. 
9467449. ‘The house of El-berith’ {= Baal-berith) has perhaps 
come from ‘the house of El-rehoboth’ (¢.c., of the divinity of 


Rehoboth); it was probably very near Cusham or Halisah, just 
as Penuel was close to Succoth (Grpzon, § 2). See SHECHEM. 


TK. 

BHEDEUR (TASTY ; cedioyp [BFL], edioyp 
[A]), father of the Reubenite ‘prince’ Elizur: Nu. 15 
210 730 (edicoyp [B*], cedicoyp [B*}, eAicoyp 
[Al 3s (ceAtoyp [A and in 1018]); all P. See 
PEDAHZUR. 

Apparently compounded of the divine name yw (Shaddai 1} 
and sy, ‘fire’ (8 43; Néld. ZDMG 15 [1860] g09, n. 1; Nestle, 


Eigenn, 46); ¥rd. Delitzsch (Pro/._96) explains ‘daybreak, 
from Ass, Sad uri, but improbably. Rather perhaps miswritten 


for ban, ‘Suriel,’ a variant to Seon, ‘Suriel' (see Zur, 
NAMES WITH). Tks C 


SHEEP. The large part played by this animal in 
the life of the people of Palestine is evinced by the very 
‘ many references to it contained in their 
1. Species. literature. The sheep was domesticated 
later than the ox. Mariette found no trace of sheep 
amongst the Egyptians during the fifth dynasty, when 
oxen were common, The avenue of rams at Karnak is 
attributed to the eighteenth dynasty, about 1700 B.C, 
by which time they were probably domesticated.1 The 
origin of the domestic variety of sheep, usually known 
as Ovis artes, whether ‘from any one of the existing 
wild species, or from the crossing of several, or from 
some now extinct species, is quite a matter of con- 
jecture.’ The sheep of Palestine at the present day are, 
according to Tristram, usually pie-bald or skew-bald.? 
They falt into two different breeds, of which by far the 
commonest and in many places the only one, is the 
broad-tailed sheep (var. /e#tcaudaia), This remarkable 
animal is distinguished by an enormous deposit of fat in 
the tail (mde, Ex. 2922 Lev. 89 ete.; for 1 S, 924 see 


Dr.), which sometimes accumulates to such an extent 


1 The question of the introduction of sheep into Egypt has 
been recently advanced through the researches of Thilenius 
(Maspero, Rec. de Travaux, 22 199-212), and, more especially, 
of Diirst and Gaillard (of. ctf. 24 44-76) 

ite as snow, 4g. Ps.247x%6; brown, Gen. 8033 (cp 
Coxours, § 8); fiecked and speckled, vw. 32 (#8. § 12). 
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that the appendage has to be provided with a small 
sledge on which it is borne. Such tails have been 
known to exceed 50 lbs, in weight, and are esteemed 
a delicacy by the Arabs.!_ In N. Palestine a horned 
variety similar to the Merino is now found; but it 
is not certain whether it was there in the time of 
the Israelites. On the sheep of Arabia see Palgrave, 
EB) 2.2426, Doughty, Ar. Des. 1426. 

From a consideration of the various names for sheep (cp below, 
§ 2), Homme! (Sdugethiere 6. d. Sem. Volk. 250 _/.) concludes 
that among the earliest Semites the sheep did not occupy so 
important a position as the goat, that it does not belong to their 
oldest domesticated animals, and that it came to them from 
Central Asia by way of Mesopotamia. In this connection it is 
interesting to observe that among the Indo-Germanic races, on 
the other hand, the sheep appears to have been the first animal 
to be domesticated, and that its position is more important than 
that held by other cattle (O. Schrader, Jadogerm. Altertumsk. 
s.v, ‘Schaf’). 

The Hebrew words which have to be recorded are: 

1. gdm (yx), coll. for small cattle, sheep, and 

2. Terms. goats: @ rotzrcev, cp below no. 16. 

2. seh (ny), Dt. 144 etc., any single member of 
the above. The Egyptian derivative appears to be used of the 
fat-tailed sheep, 72DMG 41629, 

3. dyil (yy), ‘ram,’ as opposed to ayyd? Hart (y.v.); on the 
two words see esp. OLZ, 1900, col. 208 6 

4. rahkél (n>), Gen. 8138 3215 Is. 537, Cant. 6 ot, ‘ewe,’ the 
Ar. rakhil, vikhl (mod, rékhal, Doughty, 47. Des. 1 429) is 
used of the lamb. 

5. Far (49), Dt. 8214, Is, 16rete. (B dpvds, epidos), ‘ young 
Jamb,’ perhaps from idea of skipping or dancing. Also ‘ batter- 
ing-ram,' see SIEGE? 

6, Réteb (v2 navd, also vas mwas 13), a lamb of one or 
two years, esp. used with reference to sacrifices, On the Heb, 
words see Hommel, of. ez#. 235 n. 2 433- 

q. faleh (nby), Is. 4011 6525 (@ apvos), an older lamb (mod. 
tuily, a yearling, see Doughty, 1429 2269); see TALiTHa. 

For the sake of completeness we should add— 

8. qpi, whence #0¢2d, a sheep-raiser or dealer, 2 K.84 Am, 
1x (also 714 with We., Now., Dr.). Cp Ar. na#ad, ‘a kind of 
small sheep with very abundant wool’ (BDB), and see MrsHa, 
col, 3042, n. 7. 

9- Dr, ‘lamb,’ known in B. Aram. (Ezra7 17), Ar,, Ass., and 
Pheen. (C/S 1 165, ¢.g.—the Marseilles sacrificial tariff}—not in 
Heb. Phoen. also is— 

10. ayz (C/S 7.), the Canaanite equivalent of the common 
Aram. ‘evda@ ‘sheep, lamb.’ 2 

ur. ‘lambs of the fiock,’ Ecclus. 47 3 77132 lit. ‘sons of 
Bashan’ (dpvact mpoférwy [BRA]; cp Dt. 3214, and see 
BASHAN, § 2 end. 

iz. &ésitéh, Gen, 8319 (AV™8. ‘lamb'}; see KesiTan. 

The Greek words are familiar ; 

13. aurvds, Jn. 129, etc. ; used in @ esp. for nos. 4, 6. 

14. apyv, Lk. 103, etc. 

15- apyiov, Rev. 56 etc. ; used in ® for no. 6. 

16. mpoBarov, Mt. 9 36, etc. ; in @ esp. for nos. rand 2. ; 

The wealth of a pastoral and nemadic people consists 
largely of their flocks, and the very large number of 

<1, Sheep which the ancient Hebrews possessed 

3. Details. ; i 

is shown by the numbers, perhaps exagger- 

ated, which the Hagrites (1 Ch.521) and Midianites 
(Nu. 3132) are reported to have lost in their contests 
with Israel, and by the prodigious numbers which were 
sacrificed at the dedication of the Temple and on other 
occasions {z K. 863, etc.). See SACRIFICE, §§ 33, ete. 
Except on such occasions the sheep were seldom 
slaughtered to provide food, though a lamb or kid was 
the usual dish offered for the entertainment of a stranger 
(cp Foon, §§ 8, 14 f., CATTLE, § 8). The best pastures 
were in 5. Palestine (the Negeb, Carmel [1 S. 25], 
Gerar [Gen. 1024], Timnath [24. 3813], and the plain to 
the FE. of Jordan; see CATTLE, § 3, and cp GOLAN, 
col. 1748).2_ The sheep were valued chiefly for the wool, 
the shearing of which was the occasion of an annual 
festival (see WooL).$ The ewe’s milk was also con- 


1 Cp Doughty, Av. Des. 1 502, Herod. 8113, with Rawlinson’s 
notes, and above, col. 1514, n. 2. According to Thilenius (ef. 
eft, 203), it was introduced into Upper Egypt from Asia by the 
twelfth dynasty. 

2 Other references are to Shechem (Gen, $428), the ‘sons of 
eg el (z. 29 2 F.), Uz(Job 13, 4212), and Egypt (Gen, 1216 

ix. 93). 

3 Sheep-shearing, it may be noted, does not go back to primi- 
tive times : the earlice custom is to pluck the woo] with the hands 
(O. Schrader, s.w. ‘Schaf,’ Hehn, Kudturtfansen und Haus- 
thiere,{®) 515). 
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The horns of the Syrian ram are 
as a rule large and curved backward; they were used 
as musical instruments (Josh. 64} and as receptacles for 
oil, etc. (rt S.16x}; cp Horn. The skins were also 
used as coverings for tents, etc. (see TENT) and prob- 
ably for clothing (Heb, 1137).1_ The sheep were con- 
stantly moved about in search for new pasture, and it is 
customary in the East for the shepherd to lead his flock 
(Jn. 103 7) and to know, and often name, every member 
of it.? At night the sheep are gathered into natural or 
roughly-made folds (see CATTLE, § 5 f., GoaT, § 3). 
Sheep-dogs are used less for herding than as a protection 
against wild animals (Doc, § r). 

Pibed further general] remarks on small cattle, see CATTLE, 

AT. 


For Sheep-fold, see CaTr_e, § 5, and for Sheep-gate (Jn. 
52 AV ‘sheep-market’), see JERUSALEM, §§ 24 (col. 2424 end), 


32. 

For Shepherd, see Carrie, § 6; on the figurative use of the 
word (‘ pastor ’= bishop), see Ministry, $§ 39¢, 472; and for the 
non-canonical ‘Shepherd of Hermas,’ see Caxon, §§ 65, 72, 
Propuetic Lir., § 31, and SHEPHERD OF HERMAS. 

A. E, S.—S§. A.C 


SHEERAH (77NY), 1 Ch.724 RV, AV SHERAH 


(7-2. }- 
SHEET. t. }'1D, sddin, Judg.1412. See MANTLE, 4. 


2. nndon, mifpdhath, Ruth 815 AVmg. See Mantis, 3. 
3- 6@6vm, Acts 1011 115. See Linen, 1 and 9. 


SHEHARIAN (MONG; capaia [BL], caapia[A]), 
b. Jeroham ina genealogy of BENJAMIN (¢.v., § 9, ii. 8), 
t Ch. 826. 

The name may mean either ‘Yahwé is the dawn’ ($§ 35, 44) 
or ‘the Shabrite.’ Parallel is ZeRan1an [¢.v.]. sy occurs as 
a place-name in Josh. 133, etc. (see Suikor), and, with x pre- 
fixed, as a clan-name in x Ch.224 45. Of the latter form 
(Ashhur) AnIsHAHAR may be a late and artificial expansion, 


| just as Shehariah is a late and artificial expansion of Shahri. 


ed also Hopesu (=Shahar, Ashhur) in x Ch. 89, and the non- 
biblical Hebrew name Sheharhor (see ZEPHANIAH, 2-4). All 
these names are southern. T. KC. 
BHEKEL® (5p, cp Jdka/, ‘to weigh’; cikAoc, 
cipAoc) signifies either a weight or a coin. As the 
‘ invention of cojnage dates from the 
L plots seventh century B.c., and no coins were 
issued in districts from which they 
would be likely to penetrate to Palestine before the 
time of Darius Hystaspis (522-485 B.C.), all biblical 
references to shekels or any kind of money before the 
return from the exile must be understood of uncoined 
metal, for which the scales were ‘used (cp Gen. 2816). 
The metal was usually cast in ingots (cp the meaning 
of &zkkar, a round, cake-like disc) or bars, of a fixed 
weight {cp 18.98), or may have taken the form of 
ornaments of which the weight was known (e.g., 
Rebekah’s ornaments, Gen. 2422}. Any such piece of 
metal, if stamped with the recognised mark of the 
government, guaranteeing its quality and weight, so 
that the scales could be dispensed with, would rightly 
be called a coin; but the custom of stamping the smaller 
pieces of precious metal in this way and for purposes 
of exchange was not, so far as we know, systematised 
before the date mentioned. 
Of the many weight-systems employed in antiquity, only 
three can seriously claim to have been in use in Pales- 
..-.. tine in early times (see WEIGHTS AND 
2. pincer MEASURES, § 4). These are known 
systems, as the gold-shekel standard (Ridge- 
way’s ox-standard}, the Babylonian, 
and the Phoenician respectively, the Phoenician being a 


1 Gr. nAwr}, which in OT renders nq7x, see Dress, § 8. 


2 On the shepherd's life cp also Doughty, 1428; ‘there is none 
will take up the herdsman’s life, but it be of bare necessity.’ 
The statement in Gen. 4634 is not directly supported by the 
evidence of the monuments, ‘but the keepers of oxen and swine 
were considered in Egypt to follow a degrading occupation, 
They are depicted as dirty, unshaven, rly clad, and even as 
dwarfs and deformed’ (Driver, Authority and Archeology, 


50%). 
o% list of the passages where the word occurs is given by 
Madden (see below, § 7), 35. 
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derivative of the Babylonian. The chief denominations 
were the talent (7ddavror, ap, Klyxap, Jos. Ant. iii. 67), 
the mina (ga, md. MANEH [g.. ], cp Ezek. 4512; trans- 
lated ‘pound’ in 1 K.10r7 Ezra 269 Neh.771 f;; the 
word ‘ pound’ is also used for Afrpa, the Roman /idra 
of 5053-3 grs. troy, in Jn. 123 1939), and the shekel.? 
For ordinary purposes the talent was divided into 60 
minas, and the mina into 60 shekels ; but for weighing 
gold a mina of only 50 shekels and a talent of 3000 
instead of 3600 shekels were used. The shekel was the 
same in both. Further, payments to the royal treasury 
in Babylonia were calculated on a slightly higher scale 
(the ‘royal norm’) than ordinary payments {for which 
the ‘common norm’ was used}. (This difference is 
probably alluded to in 2S. 1426: Absalom’s hair weighed 
‘two hundred shekels after the king’s weight.’ Schrader 
[A4 7") 142] supposes that the trade-shekel weighed 
more than the money-shekel, and that the heavier is 
here referred to; but there seems to be no reason for 
identifying the trade-norm with the royal-norm.) Next, 
since it was desirable to be able to exchange a round 
number of shekels (minas, talents} of silver against a 
shekel (mina, talent} of gold, and since the ratio of 
value between gold and silver was inconveniently 134 : 1, 
a new shekel (mina, talent) had to be established for 
the weighing of the less precious metal. Finally, there 
were two systems, the heavy and the light, in the former 
of which the denominations weighed twice as much as 
in the latter. 

The evidence of extant Babylonian weights, checked 
by the weights of coins struck in later times on derived 
standards, enables us to obtain the following series of 
weights used for the precious metals :-~ 


























Royat Norm. | Common Norm. 
H 
' Heavy. Light. Heavy. Light, 
| : ed 
grs. troy. | grs. troy. : gts. troy. | grs, troy. 
Talent . ~'777,780%  1388,890% —'757,380° |378,6go¢ 
Mina. . «| 12,963° 2481. sv. | 12,0230 | 6,311-5% 
Shekel . .j = 259.38 129. 63 252.5% 126,23" 
Value of the 
gold shekel | + 3,457.3 1,728.4 3,366.6 1,684.3 
in silver | 
eet anior ; i 345-73" 172.8° 336.67 168.42 
Or fifteen | F : 
pieces _ of 230.57 11.24 ; 224.4¢ 112.2% 
| silver of : 








By adopting silver units of the weights given in the last 
two rows, a round number of units of silver (10 or 15) 
could always be exchanged against a single unit of 
gold, provided the two belonged to the same norm and 
system. The standard according to which ten pieces 
of silver corresponded to one of gold is known as the 
Babylonian or Persic, because silver coins which agree 
with this standard were struck by the Persian kings 
(who adopted it from its Babylonian source) and by 
their immediate subordinates; the standard reached 
the Greeks overland through districts, such as Lydia, 
which were under Persian influence. On the other 
hand, the standard equating fifteen pieces of silver to 
one of gold was adopted by the great Phoenician trading 
cities, and reached the Greeks directly by sea; hence 
it is known as the Phoenician standard. 

What evidence, then, have we for the use of either 


or both of these systems in Palestine? A certain 
: number of extant weights (see 
8, Evidence WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, § 4) 


for Palestine, seem to suggest that a low form of the 
Babylonian shekel was in use in Palestine. On the 
other hand, the literary and numismatic evidence points 
to the Phoenician standard having been used, at least 
in post-exilic times, side by side with the other system. 


1 [See also, KesiTau.) 
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In the first place, we know (by calculation) from Ex, 
8825 7. [P] that the Hebrew talent contained 3000 
shekels, Again, Josephus (4x/.xiv.7x) equates the 
mina used for weighing gold to 24 Roman pounds—. 
t.é., 12,633.3 grs. troy—-which is very near to the 
heavy gold mina of the common norm (gy). The same 
writer (of. c7Z. ili. 67} speaks of a sum of ‘100 minas, 
which the Hebrews call «éyyap, which being trans- 
lated into Greek means rddavyrov.' If we take the 
mina here mentioned to be the gold mina (g) of 12,623 
grs. (heavy) or 6,311.5 grs. light {2}, we obtain a talent 
of 1,262,300 grs. (heavy) or 631,150 grs. (light). The 
30a Part, or shekel, of this talent would be 420.73 grs. 
(heavy) or 210. 36 grs. (light). These weights are some- 
what lighter than the normal weights of the heavy double 
shekel and shekel (¢} of the Phoenician standard (common 
norm); but it is noticeable that the earliest coins (double 
staters and staters) of Sidon and Tyre (issued in the 
sth cent. B.C.) seldom rise to the normal weight of 
448.8 grs. and 224.4 grs., the effective weight being 
usually much nearer the amounts just arrived at, and 
rarely rising above 426 grs. {213 grs. }. Again,’ various 
metrological authorities of ancient though late date (see 
Hultsch, Metrolog. Script. Rel., Index, under +éXavrov, 
17) equate the Hebrew talent to 125 Roman lbs,—.e., 
631,665.3 grs. The shekel of this talent would be 
210.55 grs. Finally, Josephus (4zzé. iii. 82) equates 
the Hebrew coin called ofxkos—z.e., the silver shekel— 
to four ‘Attic drachms.' ‘Attic drachm’ in his day 
was equivalent to the Roman denarius, which was fixed 
by Nero at gg Ib.—z.e., 52.62 grs.; the Hebrew gikAos 
was therefore : 210.48 grs. in weight. 

We thus see that the Hebrew shekel weighed from 
210 to 210.85 grs., or, on the heavy system, 420 to 
421 grs. It can be nothing else than the shekel of 
224.4 grs. (4), or its double, in a slightly degraded 
form. It is clear, therefore, that the shekel of the 
Pheenician standard was in use in Palestine at a com- 
paratively early period. The weight of the heavy gold 
shekel of the common norm [{/) being taken at 252.5 
grs. troy, its value (at the present rate of £3:17: 104 
per oz, of 480 grs. paid by the Mint for gold) would 
be very nearly £2: 1:0, and the light shekel would be 
worth about £1:0:6, ‘The Hebrew-Pheenician silver 
shekel and the Babylonic-Persic silver shekel, being 
reckoned as py and yy of the gold shekel respectively, 
work out as follows : 


Heavy. Light. 
Phenician . . » Forzig at 
Babylonian. ‘. horqgizr foiz: 


The values of the talent and mina of gold and silver in 
all these systems are : 


Heavy. Licut. 





Talent. | Mina, Talent. | Mina. 
£sd) £ sd. 
6150 0 GO| 102 100 eon eS 
; 41000 6168! 205 0 
| 6x3 00 10 50] 307 10 


Gold. oe 
Pheenician silver . 
Babylonian silver. 
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It is curious that, although the mina was known as 
a weight, it does not occur in any pre-exilic writings, 
and large sums are expressed in talents and shekels 
(Kennedy, 420). A parallel is afforded by the Attic 
method of reckoning in talents and drachms. 

Early in the (conventional) post-exilic period the Persian 
coinage of gold and silver was introduced by Darius 


4. Earl Hystaspis. His gold shekel, struck on 
‘st: peak the royal norm {4}, was known to the 

Post exile Greeks as daric (Sapexés). The deriva- 
period. 


tion of this word from the king's name 
has been disputed, on the ground that it could not be 
formed from the Persian Darayavaush; but there is no 
reason why it should not be formed in Greek fashion 
from Acpetos. Of other derivations, the only plausible 
one is from the Assyrian dariku, a word found in 
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contract-tablets of the time of Nabonidus and Nebu- 
chadrezzar. But the evidence that this word is the 
name of a weight or measure is not satisfactory ; Tall- 
quist (Die Spr. der Contr. Nabé-nd@'ids, 66) with more 
probability regards it as an agricultural product. The 
word darkemén (see DRAM) has until recently been 
connected by many writers with the word daric,; but 
there can be little doubt that the darkemén is a weight, 
and possibly the same word is found in the Greek 
Spaxuy {see DRAM, and with the spelling py331 of 
the Pirgeeus inscription cp the Cretan dialectical form 
dapxva). 

The Greek derivation of Spaxpy from dpaccouat is probably 
a popular etymology. What, however, are these ‘drams’ of 
gold mentioned in Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah? Remembering 
that in the Greek system the drachma was as a rule the aab5 
part of the talent, we should suppose that half-shekels were 
meant by darkeménim. Now the weight of the dare (#) is asa 
matter of fact the half-shekel of the heavy system (7), and since 
the Hebrews, in weighing both gold and silver, used the heavy 
system (see the quotations from Josephus discussed above, § 3), 
they would naturally regard the gold daric as a half-shekel of 
the heavy system. It follows that although the words darkemin 
and daric have in all probability no etymological connection, 
the actual pieces of gold meant by darkemdnim were asa matter 
of fact darics, or pieces of the same weight as the daric. 

The silver coin of Darius was known to the Greeks 
as the ofyAos {gixAos) Mydcxés, and weighed 86.4 grs., 
being really a half-shekel of the light Babylonian system 
{royal norm). The gold daric was worth twenty of 
these silver coins. The value of the daric in modern 
money works out at about one guinea, and that of the 
siglos, accordingly, at a little over one shilling. 

The Persian governors who preceded Nehemiah in 
his office exacted from the people 40 shekels of silver 
(Neh. 515). It is hardly possible to decide whether 
these were ofydor Mn- 
éixol (which as we 
have seen were really 
half-shekels) or whole 
shekels of 172.8 grs.; 
but the probability is 
in favour of the for- 
mer, as being the 
official coins of the 
Persian Empire at 
the time. 

Both daric (Fig. 2) and siglos (Fig. 4) are alike in 
types. On the obverse is a figure of the Great King, 
wearing the Persian 
head-dress (4édaris) 
and robe (sazdys), 
and holding in his 
right hand a spear, 
in the left a bow; the 
half-kneeling posture 
is meant, according 
to the convention of 
early art, to represent 
running. The reverse bears only the impression made 
by the irregular punch used in striking the coin. 

The phrase ‘shekel of the sanctuary,’ or rather 

sacred shekel' (cixAos 6 dyos, crab uds 6 &ycos) is used 

F in P in connection with gold, silver, 

babar ait copper (?), and spices, (For this sub- 
ject, besides Kennedy 422, see Zucker- 

mann, Talmud. Gewichte, 47.15.) In spite of the fact 
that the sacred shekel was used for gold, as well as 
silver, there are serious difficulties in the way of accepting 
Ridgeway's theory (Origin of Metallic Currency, 273f.) 
that it was the shekel of 130-135 grs. We know 
from the Mishna that sums of silver money mentioned 
in the Pentateuch are to be regarded as reckoned in 
‘Tyrian money'—7z.e., in money of the Phoenician 
standard. We know further that the temple tax was 
half a shekel, and the tax for ¢ve persons could be paid 
by a tetradrachm or stater {g.v.) of the Phoenician 
standard (Mt.17247, where the collectors of the tax 
are called of ra Sidpayua AauBdvorres). It follows that 
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the sacred shekel was a shekel of the heavy Pheenician 
standard (common norm) of 224.4 grs. (t). This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the statement (Ex. 3013, etc.) 
that the shekel was twenty gerahs, which @ translates 
‘20 obols.’ The obol meant by @ was presumably the 
Attic obol of the time (4 of the drachm of 67.28 grs.— 
Z.e., 11.21 grs.); and twenty of these make a weight of 
224.2 grs. Any shekel of this weight, whether struck 
by a foreign king, or struck by a city like Tyre, could 





Fic, ¢. 


therefore be used for the payment of the tax for two 
persons ; or the corresponding half-shekel (Phoenician 
didrachm of 112.2 grs.) for a single person. The 
half-shekel here illustrated (Fig. ¢) was struck at Tyre 
in the year 102 B.C. On the obverse is the head of 
Melkarth, the Tyrian Heracles, crowned with laurel ; 
on the reverse an eagle standing with one foot on the 
prow of a galley, and a palm-branch over its shoulder ; 
in the field are a club (the symbol of Melkarth), the 
numerals AK (the year 24 of the local era), and the 
monogram Of the official of the mint responsible for the 
coin; around is the inscription Typoy I€PAC KAI 
ACYAOY—i.é., ‘(coin) of Tyre, the sacred {city} and 
inviolable.” The weight of this specimen (106.9 grs.)} 
is a little under the normal (z). The name ‘sacred* 
applied to the shekel of this standard is due presumably 
to its being used for the temple tax, for which shekels 
of any other standard were not accepted. Hence the 
presence of money-changers in the outer court of the 
temple. The third part of the shekel of Neh. 1032 is 
probably the third of the Phoenician shekel; the third 
is indeed a more usual denomination, both in the 
Phoenician and in the Babylonian standards, than the 
half. 

The Jews were, as a rule, content or obliged to use 
silver coins of foreign origin, and the two series of 
silver coins issued by them belong to 
periods of revolt against their rulers. 
A famous series of shekels and half-shekels issued 
during a period of five years has been most usually 
ascribed to the time of Simon the Hasmonzan; the 
tendency of recent criticism, however, is to give them 
to the time of the first revolt against Rome (66-70 A.D. }. 


6. Silver coins. 





Fic. 2. 


The best summary of recent arguments about this 
question, which does not properly concern us here, is 
given by Kennedy, 429; still more recently, however, 
Th. Reinach has stated his inclination to revert to the 
older view (Rev. des dudes grecgues, 18213). A 
specimen of the shekel of the fourth year is given in 
fig. d. On the obverse is a chalice, above which is the 
date tw (for 1 mw, ‘year 4'); around is the inscription 
bene? bow (‘Shekel of Israel}. On the reverse is a 
flowering lily and the inscription aenpn ober {'Jera- 
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salem the Holy’). The weight of this specimen is 220 


grs. 

The second series of silver coins of the Jews belongs 
to the second revolt; they are shekels and quarter- 
shekels issued by Simon Barcochba and ‘Eleazar the 
High Priest’ from 132-135 A.D. These coins are 
really Roman denarii, or tetradrachms or drachms of 
the mints of Caesarea (in Cappadocia) and Antioch (in 
Syria), which have been used as blanks on which to 
impress Jewish types (Kennedy, 430 7). 

Both these series are, as we have said, exceptional, 
and the ordinary coinage of the Jews, from the time 
of John Hyrcanus, if not from that of Simon the 
Hasmonzan, onwards, consists merely of bronze. 

F. W. Madden, Coins of the Jews, 1881; F. Hultsch, Gr, wz. 

7 Rim, Metrologie,?) 1882; W. Ridgeway, 
7. Literature. Origin of Metallic Currency, 1892; Th. 
einach, “es sonnaies fuives, 1887; A. R. 

S. Kennedy, in Hastings’ DB 2417/7 G. F. H. 

SHELAH. 1x. 12%, a name closely resembling 
SHiLow (cHAwm [BADEF], cid. [L]), the youngest 
of Judah's sons by the daughter of the Canaanite Shua 
(cp Stade GY/1158, and see JUDAH i, § 2; Gen. 
385 rx 14 26 [J], 4622 [P]; Nu. 2620 cHAWwN [BAL, but 
-wmM L. v. 19], 1 Ch. 23 cHAWwN [BL]). The clan is 
associated with Chezib in the Shephelah of Judah (cp 
Cozeba below, and see AcuziB [i.]}}, and, apart from 
Gen. 38, occurs only in post-exilic writings. The 
further divisions of this clan are given in 1 Ch. 421-23 
(cRAWN [L]}. The passage is extremely obscure 
and appears to represent the attempt of a scribe to 
get some meaning out of an already corrupt genealogy, 

Lecah in v. 21a may be a corruption for Lachish, but the 
latter half of the verse is unintelligible. A reference to Bethlehem 
in v, 22a is not improbable, see JASHUBI-LEHEM. The reading, 
‘men of Cozeba. . . had dominion in Moab,’ is doubtful; that 
of GBA, oi xaraxnoey ... (‘who dwelt... '), is much more 
reasonable. Netaim (g*yp) and Gederah, v. 23, seem to have 
arisen from Etam (0°) and Gedor ; and the recurrence of both 
names in v. 3 f—a list which in its present condition is 
fragmentary--makes it probable that in 7. 3@ we should read 
‘Shelah, the father of Etam’ (correcting the difficult pou mby)-} 
See Eram, z. A pre-exilic reference may safely rejected ; 
the ‘ancient’ matters spoken of need not, from the Chronicler’s 
point of view, be pre-exilic. The patronymic is Shelanite 
(abwit, Nu. 2620, & opdwr[ek {BAFL]), which in a list of 
Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem is twice written Shilonite 
(Neh. 115, dpAwve [B], d-<e [x], gA-¢ [A], o-ec [LJ]; AV Survonr, 
1Ch.95; len; Trav ondwrleh, see Ezra ii., § 5 [6], § 15 
{t]a) The former pointing with @ seems better (cp Be. 
Ke.). Maaseiah or Asaiah, to whom the patronymic is here 
applied, appears as the representative of Shelah b. Judah, just 
as Athaiah (Neh. 114) represents the Perezite division. [Cp 
Crit. Bib.) S$. A. Co 


2. (noe). SALan AV in Gen. and Sana AV Lk. 
33s, the son of Arpachshad and father of Eber in the 
old genealogy of the Hebrews (Gen. 1024 [R?], 1113 4. 
{Pj}, 1 Ch.118 [B om.] 24, cada, cadras [Lin Gen. 10]). 
The key to 'Shelah’ is of course Arpachshad. If the 
latter name contains Chaldzea, Knobel may be excused 
for seeking ‘Shelah’ in NE. Mesopotamia. If, how- 
ever, Arpachshad comes from ‘Arab-Kadesh or ~Cush 
{see UR OF THE CHALDEES], we must suppose ‘Shelah’ 
to represent some clan in the Negeb. In accordance 
with JUDAH, § 2, we may assume the existence of a 
Jerahmeelite clan called Shelah {see SHELAH, 1), of 
Kenizzite (not Canaanite) affinities, and related to Sha’ ul, 
of which Shelah is a modification. The name Methuselah 
is similarly related to Methushael; both these names 
are probably modifications of Mishael = Ishmael. It 
now becomes not impossible that Eber (13y) in Gen. 
1024 may be miswritten for ‘Arab (sy), 


To derive Shelah from ‘to send,’ and suppose it to refer to 
the dfarture of a portion of the tribe of Arpachshad previous to 
their ‘passing over’ (see Ener) the Tigris, is absurd. @ (in 
Gen.), on which Lk. 335 is based, inserts Cainan hefore Shelah 
toe make Abram the tenth after Shem (see Di. Gen. 208), 

T. K.c 


» Dastn @. 23) may spring from Beth-zur or perhaps rather 
D“ps7 (Zor lay to the SE. of Gedor). 
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A . 
SHELAH, POOL OF (novi N33), Neb. 3x5 RV, 
AV ‘pool of SILOAH.’ See SILOAM. 


SHELANITES (*2087), Nu. 2620; see SHELAH (1). 


SHELEMIAH cmmpdyy, srinby’, either compounded 
with 7°= 17", or an expanded form of a clan name 
borne by an individual [Che.], see SHALLUM, SHELA- 
MIEL, and note the N. Arabian character of the names 
with which Shelemiah is associated. To illustrate the 


later (?) view of the name, cp Palm. nbnbdy [if for 


nbsp a compound of the goddess al-Lat]; ceAe- 
MOY). See SELEMIA. 

1. b. Cushi, an ancestor of Jenupt (¢.v.) Jer. 36 [@ 43] 14, 
wpby, cadaiov [A]. 

2. b. Abdeel, one of the men sent by Jehoiakim to take Baruch 
and Jeremiah after Baruch had read the rollin the king’s presence 
(Jer. 86 [@ 43] 26, 37D 2e om. BRAQ). 

3. The father of Jenucat or Juca (y.v.), temp. Zedekiah 
Jer. 37 [4413 aeSexcov [yx], 38 [45] 1, be) 

4. b. Hananiah, the father of Ir1Jau [g.v.} (Jer. 44 [87] 13). 

5. 1 Ch. 26343 see MESHELEMIAH. 

6. One of the b. Bani, Ezra 10 39 (oeAcuea [B], -et [L], -cas [A], 
eu [yp] =1 Esd. 9 34, SELEMIAS (oeAqutas [BA)). 

7. Another of the b. Bani (Ezra 1041, ipby, ocAquta [B], 
stas [A], -eva [NX], capacas [L]), omitted in the parallel sage 
in x Esd.934. It is interesting that the sequence of names 
here, Sharat CW), Azarel, and Shelemiah is almost identical 
with the names in Jer. 8626 Seraiah mw), Azriel, Shelemiah. 

8. The father of HANANIAH (g.v.), Neh. 330 (redcuia [B], 
-as [8], veeuca (A). 

g. A priest, a keeper of the storehouses (Neh. 13 13, oeAcuca 
(B*A], ed. [Bb], cedeuea [X)). 


SHELEPH (ek, in pause, caked [AEL]}, a son of 
Joktan (Gen. 1026, om. B 1 Ch. 12ot), has not yet been 
identified ; but similar names are not uncommon in 8. 
Arabia, Instances are Sudaf or Salif, a tribe in 
Yemen: Osiander, ZDMG 11153 7; Siif, Hal. Afél. 
86; Saif[many]: Glaser, 425; cpalsoa district Safe - 
Niebuhr, Aradien, 247 ; and see other reff. in Di, Gen. 
[Cp Serwar, and on ‘Joktan,’ see Crit. Bib.} 

F. B. 

SHELESE (ee; zemu [B], ceAAne [A], ceAem 
[L]), a name in a genealogy of ASHER (g.v., § 4 ii), 
1 Ch. 7 35. 

SHELOMI (*%500'), father of Ahihud, a ‘prince’ of 
Asher (Nu. 3427; ceAem(e)t [BAFL]). See SHELU- 
MIEL, and cp ASHER, § 1. 


SHELOMITH (n'y), interchangeable with NOU 
{see below 5]; cp the fluctuations between Meshillemith 
and Meshillemoth, The vocalisation is doubtful [cp 
SoLoMon, § 1], and the name being evidently southern, 
aconnection with either Ishmael or Salmah may be 
assumed [Che. }). 

1. bath Dinri[g.v.]J, who had married an Egyptian(or, perhaps, 
rather Misrite, z¢., N. Arabian woman), and whose son was 
stoned for iri iwend (Lev. 24113 oadwperd (BAF), cadanerd 
[Bab], vadped [L)). 

2. Daughter of Zerubbabel! (1 Ch. 319; cadwmpeder {B], -Ot [A], 
+10 [L)). . 

3. A son of Rehoboam (2 Ch.11 20; expo? [B], cadnpw? [A], 
cad [L]). . 

4. b. Josiphiah one of the b’ne Bant [¢.v., 2]: read in Ezra 810 
‘And of the sons of Bani; Shelomith, son of Josiphtah’ (viwy 
gareytovd (Bj, vi. Baave cedcytpovd [A], ray vi. garruw? [L]), 
cp 1 Esd. 836, which gives AssaLimMoTH, RV Sacimora (ac- 
cadtsw6 [A, the as belongs to the preceding Bar], [viay] oarc~ 
pod [L], (Bavras] carcino [B]). . ie 

mong the Levites we find (5) a Shelomith b, Shimei, a 
Gershonite Levite (x Ch. 289, Kt. miobv, RV Shelomoth, 
arwbey [B], coroue® [A], -u@ [L]); (6) a chief of the b’ne 
Izhar, a Kohathite Levite (1 Ch. 2318, cadopw6 [B], 6 [L], 
cadovnet [A]), whose son was JaHATH (g.7.) (1 Ch. 2422, 
nindd, EV SHELomoTH, gadwpo (BA}, 6 [L]); and (7a 
Levite descended from Eliezer b. Moses (1 Ch. 2625 7%, RV 
SHELOMOTH, varwpwd [BA}, 6 and cadoué [L} v. 25, Kt. 
moby, and MT in 2. 26). : 


SHELUMIEL (ON'DSY ; cadaminA [BAFL}), b 
ZURISHADDAI, a ‘prince’ of SIMEON (§ 9 ii. n. i Nu. 
16 212 736 (caparemrd [F]) 4x 1029 [all P]. In Judith 
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8: his name appears as SAMAEL, 
(carauindA [BA}, capapendr [N])- 
Apparently the name means ‘E] is my health’ (8§ 37, 30); 
really, however, it may come from oyoSy; wdzi Shalamu is 
the name of a N. Arabian erihe allied to the Nabatawans (see 
SaumMau, SHALMAI). TK. Cc, 


SHEM (DU; cum; sem), the eldest of the three 
sons of Noah, and therefore always mentioned first 
(Gen. 532 6x0 713 918 101 1 Ch. 14); the rendering of 
Gen. 102: in AV and RV™€- is certainly wrong (cp 
JAPHETH). 

If an appellative, Shem will mean ‘name’—i.e., 
renown. In this case, if in Gen. 9 it is really equivalent 


RV SALAMIEL 


1. Name. or noble class (cp Gen.64 Nu.162 1 Ch. 
524) in antithesis to the aborigines, who are called in 
Job308, ‘sons of the impious, yea, sons of the name- 
less, beaten out of the land’ (so We. CH) 13, Bu, 
Urgesch. 328 f.). There is a strong presumption, how- 
ever, that the name of this important patriarch has a 
longer history and a more recondite meaning, In short, 
the legends in the early part of Genesis being, according 
to the most plausible view, Jerahmeelite (see PARADISE, 
§§ 6, 9}, and ‘Ishmael’ being used as a synonym for 
Jcrahmeel, it is very probable that ‘Shem’ is a modified 
fragment of the ethnic name Ishmael. 

To derive (with Goldziher) from apg} ‘to be high,’ and explain 
‘the high one’ or even the ‘ Heaven-god,’ has no indication in 
itsfavour. More probably, Shem is a shortened form of a name 
like SHEMUEL (¢.v.), or rather, if we suppose that 97 (Ham) is a 
fragment of Sxom (Jerahmeel), gy (Shem) has arisen out of 
a fragment of $gypy (Ishmael). 

_ That the redactor, who here as elsewhere emended 339 (Kenaz) 
into 7y39 {Canaan} supposed py to mean ‘Israel is possible 
enough. But critically, such a view is highly improbable. See 
Gunkel (Gen.!2) 74,4 [1902]), whose attempt, however, to bring 
what is said on Canaan in Noah’s oracles into connection with 
the historical situation in the second millennium B.c. seems on the 
whole premature, in the absence of a thorough textual criticism. 


The special blessing by which Shem was rewarded 

. is now often read thus:! ‘ Biess, 

2. Traditions. O Yahwé, the tents of Shem (’* 973 
ag *bax) ; let Canaan be his servant’ (Gen. 926 J,). 

It is more plausible, however, to think that v. 264@ 
should run, bayne "> PI. The Jerahmeelites were, in 
fact, (see Moses, § 14) the early tutors of the Israelites 
in religion. Here and in v. 27 the underlying original 
text apparently spoke of Noah's eldest son as ‘ Ishmael.’ 
The subjugation of Kenaz (not ‘Canaan,’ as the 
traditional text) refers to matters beyond our ken {cp 
Kenaz}. Another writer thinks to explain ‘Shem’ to 
his readers by identifying ‘Shem’ with ‘ Eber’ (Gen. 
1021). Here it is necessary to transpose 4 and 7, and 
read Arab ; in fact, Ishmael (Shem) and ‘Arab are nearly 
synonymous. On all these subjects, as well as on the 


use of ‘Shem’ in P (Gen. 1022 1110, cp 1 Ch. 11724): 


see Crit, Bib. The reference in Ecclus. 49 rg is no doubt 
to Shem’s important genealogical position. A late 
Jewish tradition (adopted by Selden and Lightfoot) 
identified Shem with MELCHIZEDEK (g.v.). Cp 
SETHITES, T. K. C. 
SHEM, NAMES WITH. Two Hebrew names have 
been brought under this head—Semu'el (Samuel) and 
Semida’ (Shemida). The former of these is compared 
by Winckler (G/1130, n. 3) with Sumu-abi and Sumu- 
la-ilu, the names of two Babylonian kings of the third 
millennium n.C., whom this scholar considers to belong 
to a dynasty of western Semitic or rather Canaanitish 
conquerors, According to Hommel, Sumu-abi means 
‘Sumu is my father,’ and «mu is a contraction of 
Sumhu (Sumuhu)—i.e., ‘his name,’ a periphrasis for 
‘God' (4H785 f 887). He considers, that Semu’el 
and Semida’ may safely be explained as containing this 
element Sumhu, It seems very improbable, however, 
that the periphrasis ‘name’ for 'God’' should have been 
of such remote antiquity among the Israelites, when we 


1 So Schorr, Gratz, and recently Ball, Holzinger, Gunkel, 
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| recall that {see NAME, § 7) it is specially characteristic 
of the latest biblical Hebrew writing, and we may 
venture to follow Jastrow (/BZ 191205), who is of opinion 
. that fumu in the names quoted by Winckler and 
: Hommel is an entirely different word from the Hebrew 

Sem. 

Perhaps a sober criticism of these ancient names, the Baby- 
lonian as well as the Hebrew, may lead to the conclusion that 
etymologies which have the most superficial plausibility are 
generally fallacious, See, further, SHEMUEL, SHEMIDA. 

T. K. C. 

SHEMA (YY; camfala [BAL]), one of the cities in 
the extreme S. of Judah towards Edom (Josh. i526: 
CadAmaad [B]}. Cp the clan-name SHEMA, 1. _ It is 
not included in the list of Simeonite towns either in 
Josh. 191-6 or in MT of 1 Ch. 428-31 (but see wv. 28 &), 
but in the former of these passages (Josh. 192) we find 
SuHeBA, plainly a mere variant (cazaa[B]; but cap[e]e 
[AL]), and in @ 1 Ch. 428 we find cape [BL], -ae [A]. 
The connection of Shema with Simeon seems obvious. 
The Sheba in Josh. 192 was probably introduced as a 
supplement from 1526 after the calculation ‘ thirteen 
cities’ (v. 6) had been made; RV's ‘or Sheba’ is too 
bold. See further JESHUA, SIMEON, § 10. 


SHEMA (DOW, § 50). 1. A Calebite clan which, like 
Korah, Tappuah, and Rekem, traced itself to Hebron, 
and is represented as the ‘father’ of Raham, the ‘father 
of Jorkeam, 1 Ch.243f. (cexaa [BA, the latter omits 
in v. 43], cana [L]). Note the accumulation of 
‘Jerahmeelite’ names, and the place-name SHEMA. 

2. Aclanof REUBEN (§ 13); 1 Ch. 58 (capa. [BA}, cemecs [L)}. 

a; b. Hushim in a onary 2A of BENJAMIN [g.v., 8 9 ii. BI; 
1 Ch. 813 (vapa [BA}, capaa (L]), obviously the same as Shimei 
inv. 21. See /OR xt. 1031. See Suimes (8). 

4 In list of Ezra’s supporters (see Ezra ii., § 13 [41); Neh. 
8 4 (vapatas [BRAL)]). 

SHEMAAH (MYO, whence AV™S- HASMAAH), a 
Gibeathite, father of AHIEZER (1 Ch. 123; ama [BN]. 
camaa [A], acma [L]}, see Davip, § x1rc. The 
Pesh. presupposes here the name of a separate hero, 
‘Hyaam myny ‘Shemaiah the Gibeathite.’ 

SHEMAIAH (i VIDW, also IMYDY, see below, 
either a religious name =‘ Yahwé hears,’ or a late (?} 
expansion of the old clan-name ‘Yt’, SHIMEI [Che. } ; 
note the frequency of the name among priests, Levites, 
and prophets, whose historical connection with the 





southern border-land is certain; camatalc]). It is 


| impossible always to differentiate accurately or (as the 


case may be) to identify the various bearers of this 
name. 

1. A prophet temp. Rehoboam, who deprecated war 
with Israel (x K.1222=2 Ch.1l2 [#4 smyne]), and 
prophesied at the invasion of Judah by Shishak (2 Ch. 
1257, gappaias [B}). He is mentioned as the writer 
of the history of Rehoboam (#4. v. 15), ep also in @8 
1K. 12 (240, ed. Sw.). 

2. A false prophet who for endeavouring to hinder 
his work was sternly rebuked by Jeremiah {Jer. 29 
[@ 36} 24-32 [oapeas NR vv. 24, 31 6]; cp JEREMIAH 
{Book}, § 17; in wv. 24 syne). 

He is styled the Nehelamite (Cobra. aanerny [B], 
ehagurny [NAQ]), which reminds us of voy evAaper 
applied to SHEMAIAH (1) in @’s [B, in L edapurny] 
addition to 1 K.12 {v. 240). Probably both atkaperrny 
and evAauer point to ‘pon = ‘Seon ‘Jerahmeelite’ 
[Che.} (cp nbn=Swenv, 2 S. 1016 [Che.]; see also 
SrpraAiM}. The prophet Ahijah the Shilonite in r K, 
lizg, it has elsewhere (see SHILOH, 2) been suggested 
by Cheyne, is most probably a man from the Negeb. 
So, to, in the intention of the writer, is this Shemaiah. 

3- Father of Urijah of Kirjath-jearim, a prophet (Jer. 26 [6 
83] 20, impo, Mareov (x). ey 

4. Father of Delaiah, a prince temp. Jehoiakim (Jer. 86 (@ 
43) 12, veAeucov [BAQ], vedexcov {x]) 

s. b. Shechaniah, a descendant of Zernbbabel (1 Ch. 322 
copnoa[B* once}, cenea[L]). Thisisalsothe name of one of those 





who repaired the temple (Neh, 329, wexeca [p]). 
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6 b. Joel, of Reusen (§ 13}{r Ch. 54, vexece [BL], ceyeey [A}). 

7 b. Hasshub, a Merarite Levite (1 Ch.914 cp Neh. 1115, 
oexeecas (L]). See 13. 

& Father of Obadiah, a Levite belonging to Jeduthun 
G Ch, 916, cayeca (B) capsov [A], cp Neh. 11174}. See 13. 

9. Chief of the b’ne Elizaphan, temp. David (1 Ch. 158 
Gapeas [NJ], vexara [A], % 11 vaxae [x], reperay (AJ). 

10. b. Nathaneel, a Levite scribe (: Ch. 246, cappacas [A]. 

ir. b. Obed-edom (t Ch. 264, oapeas [A], 27. 6, vapor 
(B v. 7], cayera, cepeca[A]). See 13. 

1z, A Levite, temp. Jehoshaphat (2 Ch.178, capovas [B], 
gwasouras [A}). 

13. A son of Jeduthun (2 Ch. 29 14, caperas [A]. Cp 7, 8, rx, 
and see GENEALOGIES i, § 7 (ii. 2). 

14. A Levite house temp. Hezekiah (2 Ch. 3115, ceweet [BAL], 
probably the same as the name in Neh. 108 126 (BN*A om., 
Tenecas, Ro-3 mg. sup-L), 7. 18 (BN*A om., cejera, yo mg. inf.L) 
where Jehonathan is the head, 1235 (where one Jonathan 
b. Shemaiah is named). 

15- A Levite of the time of Josiah (2 Ch.859, cp perhaps 
Suimet, 31 12; in both cases Cononiah precedes as the name of a 
brother). In x Esd.ig Samaras (oapatas). 

16. One of the b’ne Adonikam, a post-exilic family who came 
up to Jerusalem with Ezra, Ezra813 (canacsa [A]), in 1 Esd. 
839 SAMaAras. 

17, A.teacher, Ezra 8 16(ceweta [A], repeccd [L]), in 1 Esd, 8 4 
Masman, RV Maasmas (naacnaey [BA], veneca [L)), repented 
in v. 44 Mamaras, RV Samaras (om. L). 

18, One of the b’ne Harinm, the priestly family of Ezra 10 21, in 
1 Esd. 921 Sametus, RV Sameus (@apacos [B], vaparos [A]). 

19. One of the sons of Harim vot Israel" (Ezra 103: gexec 
[x], caperas [L]), in 1 Esd. 932 Sappevs (caffatas [BA], 
wapetas [L]). 

20. b. Delaiah b. Mehetabeel, a prophet temp. Neh., bribed 
by Sanballat to hinder the Jews from building the wall (Neh. 
6 10 cepces [BR], cepser [A]). 

21, 22, two men present at Ezra’s dedication of the wall (Neh. 
1234, capaca [BR], canpocas [A] 36). 

23. RV but AV Samaias, ‘the great,’ kinsman of Tobit (Tob. 
5i2/, veseov (B], oeneAcov [x], veaecov [A}, the Heb. Vs. ed. 
Neubauer has p>pyby). 

SHEMARIAH (oe and [r Ch. 125] mow ; 
usually [§ 30] explained ‘whom Yahwé guards,’ but 
probably rather a modification of the ethnic SHIMRI 
[¢.v.]; camapialc]). 2 Ch. 111g AV [by printer's 
error?] gives SHAMARIAH). All the occurrences 
suggest N. Arabian origin. T. K, C 

1. One of David’s heroes, 1 Ch.125 (vapepata [B)). See 
Davin, § 11, (@) Giii.), col. 10304 

& ay on of Rehoboam, by Mahalath (= Jerahmeelith [Che.]), 
2 Ch. 1119. 

3, 4. Contemporaries of Ezra, who had taken foreign wives, 
Ezra 16 32 (-eca [B], -1a (RAJ); &. 41 (eco [BR], -esas [A]. 


SHEMEBER (13N0¢"), Gen. 142, See SHINAB. 
SHEMED (719t’), 1 Ch. 812 RV, AV SHAMED. 


wl 

SHEMER. 1. (19%; cemuHp, camup[B]. ce. [A], 
cemmup [L]). According to 1 K.1624 Shemer was 
the owner of the hill which Omri bought, whence the 
place received the name of Samaria (jmpt). See 
SAMARIA. 

z2and 3. AV SHAMER (gv), properly a clan-name 
(see Stade, 24 7W 5166), but applied to real or 
supposed persons: a Levite, 1 Ch. 646 [31] (veuunp) ; 
and ben Heber in a genealogy of ASHER [¢.v., § 4 ii], 
1 Ch. 734 (cenpnp [B], cwunp [AL]); in v. 32 he is 
called SHOMER [g.v. ]. 

SHEMIDA (Y1"DY), a Gileadite clan belonging to 
MANASSEH (§ 9) (Nu. 2632, cymaep; Josh. 172, 
cymapeim[B}, cemipae [A], camidsae(L]; 1 Ch. 719 
AV Shemidah: cemeipa [BA], cameida [L]}, after 
whom the Shemidaites were called (Nu. Zc. ‘YTYOV ; 
cymaeple}i [BAFL]}. 

May we venture to hold that py here is a divine appellation ? 


See NaMEs, § 43, SHEM [NAMES wiTH]. The alternative is to 
suppose a corruption Syne. 


SHEMINITH, UPON, RV ‘set to the Sheminith’ 
cme by ; GPRARU in Pss. ytrep THC OPAOHC 
G@5KA in rCh., amaceneiO: Jer. super octava [Ps. 61], 
pro octava [Ps.121]; emt THC orAouc [Aq., Ps. 61], 


trep! THC ordoHc [@ in x Ch., Sym.J; Tg. 
‘on the lyre with eight strings’), a technical phrase 
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relative (according to the ordinary view) to the musical 
performance of certain psalms (Pss. 612; cp x Ch, 
152r). “Ewald, Olshausen, Winckler, explain ‘in the 


' eighth mode, or key’; Gesenius and Delitzsch, ‘for 


the bass’; Gritz agrees with the Targum. It is 
admitted, however, that these explanations are pure 
guesses, and the most plausible view of other psalm titles 
favours the assumption that the text is corrupt. Most 
probably mynwac-by is a corruption of unr, ‘of the 
Ethanites,' or better of obxynerd ‘of the Ishmaelites.*! 
We thus obtain an adequate explanation of Sheminith 
in the titles of Pss. 6 and 12, and probably too of Gittith, 
Neginath, and Shoshannim (see PSALMS, BooK oF, § 26, 
but cp Music, § 9). We also find minwardy in x Ch. 
1521 where it seems to correspond to mnby-by at the end 
of v, 20, Here, however, it is in all probability a 
corruption of the name SHEMIRAMOTH (7.v.), just as 
‘Azaziah,’ which Benzinger (KHC ad Joc.) rightly 
pronounces suspicious, is virtually a misplaced repetition 
of the name ‘ Aziel,". These two proper names occur 
close by, in uv. 20, 

it may also be noticed, since the commentaries give no very 
defensible explanations, that nyy> (@ od [évhoxdoa; RV ‘to 
lead"), which follows mye by in 1 Ch. 152: should be pointed 
m3); it is a synonym of WOR, ‘continually,’ which occurs in a 
similar context ; see Psatms, Book or, § 26, col. 3945, 0. 4. The 
other mysterious phrase mpbi-by (RV ‘set to Alamoth ') in 15 20 
comes from gpxb, a mutilated and corrupt form of p52) 
‘psalteries.’ Cp Ps. 2642, where oybxy is a corruption of 
0°?33, ‘impious.’ T. KC. 

SHEMIRAMOTH (Ni212Y), a Levite name, 1 Ch. 
151820 165 2Ch.178 (here Kt. NOD; variously 
CEMEIPAMWO, CamapLlE]IM., CAMEIPAM., CEMIP., 
cimip.). According to Schrader (4-4 7?) 366) equiva- 
lent to the Ass. name Sammuramat, which occurs as a 
woman's name on the monuments, especially on the 
statues of Nebo from Nimrfd. G. Hoffm., however 
(Syrische Acten, 137), thinks that Shemiramoth was 
originally a place-name meaning ‘images of Shemiram' 
(=Name of Ram or ‘the Exalted One’), just as 
Anathoth may mean ‘images of Anath.’ 

‘Shem-ba‘al’ (name of Baal) was a name or form of Astarte 
(see Inser. of Eshmun‘azar, ¢. 48) and the story of the conquests 
of Semiramis in Upper Asia is ‘a translation into the language 
of political history of the diffusion and victories of her worship 
in that region,’ The main centre of this diffusion was Bambyce 
or Hierapolis (WRS, ‘Ctesias and the Semiramis legend,’ 
Eng. Hist. Rev., April 1887, p. 317). 

But what probability is there in either of the above 
explanations? None at all, if the analogy of other 
Levitical names in Ch. is to be trusted. In 2 Ch. 178 
it is specially plain that the names among which this 
strange form occurs are ethnics (cp GENEALOGIES i., 
§ 75). It so happens too that the form which appears 
in that passage suggests the true explanation. It is 
not maspy (Shemiramoth ?}, but ning, where nix(np) 
is presumably a corruption of a dittographed ~yp, and 
may safely be disregarded. SHIMRI (¢.v.) is a good 
Levitical name, according to the Chronicler; in 2 Ch. 
2913 it occurs just before Jeuel or Jeiel, which name 
(é.e., Jeiel) is apparently a mutilated form of Ja‘aziel 
{see a1 Ch. 1518 165). mone. too is, in 2 Ch. 
3113, worn down into ‘Jerimoth’ (=Jerahmeel). On 
‘Shemiramoth’ in 1 Ch, 1520 f see further SHEMINITH. 

‘ Tee: 

SHEMUEL ONMv, camoyHA). x. 1 Ch. 633 [18] 
RV SAMUEL, the prophet (see SAMUEL). 

2. b. Ammihud, a chief of Simeon (§ 8 iii., last 
note), Nu. 3420; {oadapunr). 

3. b. Tola, of IssacHar (§ 7) (1 Ch. 72; erapounr 
[B. a dittographed ¢]). 

The name is difficult. For discussions see NAmEs, § 39, 
where ‘bearing the name of God' is suggested; Driver, TRS 
13.7. (on 1 8.120, where Gesenius’s explanation, ‘name of 
God’ is pronounced ‘as obvious as it is natural’); Hommel, 





1 Ds is several times (¢.¢.Ps.92 11) miswritten for Sxyny. 
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AHT, 100 (‘his name is God’); Jastrow, JBL 19 [1900] 82 7 
(‘name [=son] of God’). But is the final -el really= bx, ‘God’? 
See Sau, § 1, SH=BUEL, where the possibility of a connection 
between Sa'til and S&ma’él, and between Sémiél and Sébi’él is 
referred to, and two other names are indicated, belonging per- 
haps to the same group, Ishmael and SHosat (g.v.). ’s form, 
however, in z(also=MT's SHELuMIEL [g.v.]) suggests a com- 
parison with SALMAH [g.v.]. Note that ‘Ammihud' (see 2), or 
rather Ammihur, very possibly, like the shorter form Hur, comes 
from Jerahmeel. Father and son both seem to have ethnic 
names, T. KC. 


SHEN (2), a locality, between which and Mizpeh 
Samuel set up the stone Eben-ezer (1S. 712). But 
je means merely ‘ ##e rock’ and one expects to find 
some &nown and specific place mentioned. #4! (ris 
wahatds) and Pesh. point to the reading mgr (cp 2 Ch. 
1319), which is accepted by Wellhausen, Driver, H. 
P. Smith, and others. See JESHANAH, 


SHENAZZAR [RV], or [AV] SHENAZAR (FS3NI¥), 
a son of Jeconiah (Jehoiachin), and uncle of Zerubbabel 
(1 Ch. 318; oavecap [BA], cavacap [L], sennaser, 
senneser [Vg.}). His name is variously explained as a 
mutilation of 4yxSauw (so Marq., see SHESHBAZZAR} 
and as=Sin-usur, ' Sin {the moon-god}, protect !' cp on 
an Ass. seal sytpiy, Sin-Sar-usur, ‘Sin, protect the king !"1 
C/S 288, where the same incorrect Assyrian pronuncia- 
tion [w for p, see SANBALLAT] is presupposed. He was 
plausibly identified by Howorth { Acad., 1893, p. 175), 
and then by Kosters (Herste/, 47), Ed. Meyer (£7. des 
Jud. 77), Marquart (fund. 55), with Sheshbazzar. 
Neither of the Assyriological combinations, however, is 
quite satisfactory, and the other names of sons of 
Jeconiah are explained elsewhere as representing gentilics 
of the Negeb. This suggests that sypx3g may be a cor- 
Tuption of yyw (see SHINAR), which is itself possibly a 
corruption of sywia—i.e., the S. Geshur. See SHESH- 
BAZZAR. T. KC, 


SHENIR (7°22), Dt. 39 AV, RV SENIR. 


SHEOL (Sin). The origin of the Hebrew term 
for the world of the dead is not a mere question of 
archeology ; we cannot but expect it to throw light on 
the early religion, or superstition, of the Hebrews. 
Possibly, if not probably, it has an Assyrian origin. 
According to Frd. Delitzsch formerly (Par. 121; Pred. 
47145; Hebd. Lang. 20) the Assyrian word correspond- 
ing to Sél is Su’alu; he was followed by A. Jeremias 
(Bab.-ass, Vorstell. 62) and Gunkel (Schiff. 154). 
Jensen, however (Kosmol. 222 f:), denies the existence 
of such a word as 5u'Alu, and Zimmern (in Gunk, 
Schopf. 154, n. 5) says that certainty has not yet been 
attained. Delitzsch himself omits $u’Alu in his 45s, 
HWE8, and Schwally (Das Leben nach dem Tode, 8g, n. 2) 
assents to the decision of Jensen. A critical re-examina- 
tion of the four relevant passages in Assyrian vocabularies 
was urgently called for. This has been given by Jastrow 
(A/SZ14 6s 7}, whocomestotheconclusion that Jensen's 
position is untenable, and interprets the Ass. x’élu as 
‘the place of inquiry '—2.¢., the place whence oracles can 
be obtained.? Provisionally we may be content with 
this at any rate possible explanation, remembering that 
one of the Babylonian terms for ‘priest’ is s@’¢lz (lit. 
inquirer), and that the Hebrew J@’a/ is frequently used of 
consulting an oracle (e.g., Judg.11 Hos.412 Ezek. 
21 2x [26], etc.). We may venture therefore to hold that 
when the primitive Hebrews used the name Shéol they 
may have thought of the power of the dead in the under- 
world to aid the living by answering their inquiries. 
In course of time the priestly representatives of the 
established religion would naturally succeed in checking 
this practice. Of primitive Hebrew religion, however, 


1 [The provenience of this seal is unknown. Cp also the 
parallel formation 4x sp sox (= ASur-Sar-usur, 74. 250), ‘ Assur, 
protect the king !’—s, a.c.] 

2 For Jastrow’s views on the stem sa’a/ (whence both fu'tdie 
and s¢’6/) see his article in /BZ 19 [1900], pp. 82, 
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we have in fact very little direct evidence ; survivals of 
it may be found in later superstitious usages, and this 
is nearly all that we know. Nor must we suppose that 
all the dead had power to furnish oracles to the living. 
This power was an element of divinity, and it was prob- 
ably only heroes like Ka-bani, who appears to Gilgames 
{Jensen, Mythen und Epen, 263; Jastrow, RBA 511; 
Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 589}, and like Samuel (1 S. 
287 #.), who were consulted for oracles. 

To the iater Hebrews Shéol appeared like a monster 
which ‘enlarged its greed, and opened its mouth with- 
out measure’ (Is. 514; cp Hab. 25 Prov. 2720 3015 /). 
Its Jeading characteristic is darkness (Job 1021 /-); it 
is the land of dust—rsy (‘dust’), can indeed be used 


as a synonym for Sixe (Sh&dl}, see Job 1716 2011 2126 


Ps. 3010[g}. Like the Babylonian Aralf it was far below 
in the earth (Job 118 265, etc.). Hence Sixy, Sheol 
and 113 (pit) sometimes receive the epithets :wnnn or 
nivann, ‘nether’ (Dt, 3222 Ps. 8613 887[6]) ; and heaven 
and Sh&dl are the farthest opposites (Is. 71: Am. 92 Ps. 
1398}. Silence as a rule reigns supreme (see, however, 
Is.1410). It is a land whence there is no return (Job 
710); so too the Babylonians called it zrsi¢ 4a fart, 
‘the land without return’ (for other names see Jensen, 
Kosmol. 215-225). Still it was a land of order; it was 
figured as a city with gates (Is, 3810 Ps. 913 [14] 10718 
Job 3817), and both in the gospels (Mt. 1618, cp 
Haves) and in the Talmud the same conception is 
found. On the state of the dwellers in Sheol, see 
Deap, EscHATOLoGy (references on col. 1390 /:), and 
on the whole question see Jastrow, Religion of Bab. 
and Ass., 560, 606. ; Charles, £schatolagy ; Schwally, 
Das Leben nach dem Tode, 59-66; A. Jeremias, Bad.- 
ass, Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode, 106-126. 
The following is the description of the Babylonian Hades at 
the opening of the ‘ Descent of IStar’ (AZ 61, p. 81) — 
‘o the land without return, the earth . . . 
[‘Set’] I8tar, the daughter of Sin, her ear. 
The daughter of Sin ‘set’ her ear 
To the dark house, the dwelling of Irkalla, 
To the house, from which he who enters never emerges, 
To the way, going on which has no turning back, 
To the house, into which he who enters is without light, 
When dust is their nourishment, clay their food, 
They see not light, they sit in darkness, 
Dust (rusts) on door and bolt. 

SHEPHAM (D5DW’, ‘a bare height’ ?—8§ 75, 99), as 
the text of Nu. 3410 f. stands, is the name of a point 
on the ideal eastern border of Canaan, mentioned with 
HAZAR-ENAN [g.v.] and RiIBLAH [¢.v.]; like Riblah, 
it is unmentioned in the || passage, Ezek. 4715-18. Van 
Kasteren’s identification of it with Ofanz, on the upper 
course of the Nakr er-Rakkad, SE. of the lake called 
Birket Ram (Baed.(} 266), is not one of his best (fev. 
Bibl., 1895, pp. 23-36), and his argument to prove 
that the ‘Apzamiya of Sam. and Targ. Jerus. is derived 
from Shepham is more ingenious than convincing. 
This and similar names are, according to the present 
writer's theory, distinctively ‘Jerahmeelite’ or S. Ca- 
naanitish names (Shephupham [1 Ch. 85 Shephuphan] 
and Shuphamite, Nu. 2639; Siphmoth, 1 S. 3028; 
Shuppim, one of the sons of Aher = Ahiram = Jerahmeel, 
x Ch. 712; Shiphmite, 1 Ch. 2727). This confirms the 
view that the geography of Nu. 341-15 and of Ezek. 
47 13-21 has been edited, with the view of expanding 
the limits of the region referred to. This editing, for 
which many parallels can be given (eg., Gen. 10 
Nu. 1321-25 Dt.341-3 Josh.11 258.241-9}, would not 
have been possible if some of the names in the 
original document were not found in more than one 
part of the country. A Riblah and a2 Hamath for 
instance doubtless existed in the far N., but it is not 
at all likely that a Shepham was to be found there. 
The real Shepham was apparently on the E. border of 
the land of Kenaz (the original document must have 
spoken of ‘the land of Kenaz' [rsp], not ‘the Jand of 
Canaan’ [jyi3]), between Hazar-enan (Hazar-elam= 
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H.-jerahmeel?) and Riblah or perhaps rather Harbel 
{=the city of Jerahmeel). See RIBLAH, SHIPHMITE, 
(@BAL in Nu. 3410/4 gives cerpauap [GF inv, 10, swap In 
wv. 11 ap belongs to the following word SyAa [read apBnAa] ; v. ro 
has been adjusted to z. x1.) T. K.G. 


SHEPHATIA (i7DDY, and {PNSY in nos. 4, 5, 
6, apparently ‘ Yahwe judges ' [§ 36], cp payin > Car 
oatfejia [BRAL]). [It may be safer to hold the name 
to be corrupt. In 1 the names of David's wives and 
children being in several cases, as it seems, corruptions 
of tribal names (e.g., Abigail, Absalom, Haggith, Abital, 
Ithream, Fglah), and a name compounded with -iah 
being quite isolated in this list, we are bound to explain 
Shephatiah if possible as a tribal name. According to 
analogy it may well be an expansion of *ps¥=vnpy, 
—t.e., ‘belonging to ZEPHATH’' (see SHAPHAT). This 
theory explains all the occurrences of the name. In 
2 the companions of Shephatiah are of ‘ Jerahmeelite’ 
origin (see PASHHUR) ; for 4, cp the Calebite HAREPH, 
and see HAXIPH ; and in the case of 3, 5, 6 and g the 
names Reuel, Michael, Maachah and Mahalaleel are all 
corruptions of Jerahmeel. With regard to 7, it must 
be clear that, like the b’né Arah and the b’né Elam, the 
b’né Shephatiah were of Jerahmeelite origin ; cp Neh. 
114, and see PEREZ. Read ‘b'né Sefathi.” ‘r. K. €.] 

x. b, David and Abital (2 S.34 Chee cafarea [B), 
gapabia [A in Sam.], caparias [A in Ch. and L}). See Davin, 
; Pu b Mattan, who with others sought to put Jeremiah in prison 


(Jer. 38 [46] 1, cadavras [BRA], capar (Q*], -tas [Qmz-]). 

3. AV SHEPHATHIAH, b. Reuel, father of Meshullam, of 
Benjamin (§ g [iii-]) ; 1 Ch. 98. : . 

4. A Harupaire [9.v,], one of David's warriors (a Ch. 125, 
trupy, caparias [L]). See Davin, § 11, n. 

5. b. JEHOSHAPHAT, king of Judah (2 Ch. 212, in'mpy, vapa- 
tetas [B], -tas [BbAL]). The name follows Michael (see above). 

> Maachah, a Simeonite ruler (rt Ch. 27 16, yrpay, capa- 
was). 

7- The b’né Shephatiah were a post-exilic family nambered at 
372 (Ezra 24, ava (BJ, Neh. 79); the record, however, in Ezra 
83, wherein the b'né Shephatiah with Zebadiah at their head 
amount to 80 in number, is far more plausible (see Ezra-NEHE- 
mMtau), The name appears as SapmaT in x Esd.59 (om. B, 
aca [Bab mg.], gagar [A}), and as SapHattas in 1 Esd.8 34 
{coporcov [B}, A om., capariov [L]). See introduction, above. 

8 A grovp of ‘Solomon’s servants’ (see NETHINIM) in the 
great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9); Ezra 257=Neh.7 sg= 
1 Esd. 533, SAPHETH, RV SAPHUTHI (capve: [B], -v@: [A]. 

9 One of the b’né Perez, a son of Mahalaleel, and ancestor of 
Athaiah (Neh. 114, cagdariov [L]). 


SHEPHELAH, THE, or LOWLAND [OF JUDAH] 


(ndawin ; see PLain, 7; @ has cednda in 2 Ch. 
2610 [AV ‘low country,’ RV ‘lowland’], Ob. 19 [cadHAa 
Qe, AV ‘plain,’ RV ‘lowland’}, Jer. 32.44 [AV ‘valley,’ 
RV ‘lowland’}, 3313 om. A, AV ' vale,’ RV ‘ lowland’], 
also in 1 Mace. 1238[N*V ced. TreArNH, AV Shephela, 
RV ‘plain country ']}, a part of the territory of Judah, 
between the hill country (see JUDAH, HILL-COUNTRY 
OF), and the Mediterranean. On the geographical use 
of the term see G. A. Smith (4G 202 £), who concludes 
that ‘though the name may originally have been used 
to include the Maritime Plain, and this wider use may 
have been occasionally revived, the Shéphélah proper 
was the region of low hills between that plain and the 
high Central Range.’ The cities of the Shéphélah are 
enumerated in Josh. 1533-44; vv. 45-47, which mention 
Philistine towns as in the Shéphélah, are probably a later 
insertion (ep Oxf. Hex. 2346). Eusebius, however 
{OS 29610), describes this district as the plain (medlor) 
lying round Eleutheropolis, to the N. and the W., and 
Clermont-Ganneau and Conder ( 7entwork, 277) state 
that they have discovered the name in its Arabic form 
Sifla about Beit-Jibrin (Eleutheropolis). @ also gives 
mediov (see Dt. 17 Josh. 112128) and % wediv} (see Josh. 
91 1040 Judg. 1g, etc.) for som, and a larger use is 
favoured by Dt. 17 Josh. 91 1 K. 1027 2 Ch. 26 10, so that, 
even if the low hills behind the maritime plain were the 
most important part of the Shephélah on account of the 
towns situated there, we can hardly deny that theo- 
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retically the maritime plain was included in the reference 
of this geographical term (see Buhl, Pad. 104, n. 164). 

The RV has taken great pains to carry out a systematic 
rendering of s#éphélah by ‘lowland.’ Compare the following 
passages: Dt.17 Josh. ¥1 1040 ll 216 (7s, GY, ta trareva, 
GAL ra wediya the second time), 128 1433 Judg.19 1K. 1027 
1Ch, 27 28 2Ch. 115 927 2610 2918 Jer. 1725 (BB yys weds vas} 
3244 33813 Ob.1rg Zech.77. Perhaps if RV had given the 
plural form ‘lowlands,’ it might have been more illuminative to 
the reader, for, as G. A. Smith (203) remarks, the Scottish low- 
lands, like the Shéphélah, are not entirely plain, but have their 
groups and ranges of hills. 


SHEPHER (5%), Nu. 3323 7, AV SHAPHER. 


SHEPHERD OF HERMAS. Under the name of 
Tloipay (Pastor, ‘Shepherd’), with which from an early 
date the name of Hermas came to be 
$ connected, a book of some size, originally 
barry reriies written in Greek, has come down to us 

* from Christian antiquity, At one time 
greatly read, and even for a while regarded as canonical, 
it afterwards fell very much into the background with- 


out, however, being wholly lost sight of. 

The Greek text, though still without the concluding portion 
Sim. ix. 30 3-x., was first brought to light comparatively recently 
(1856). A tage version, the Vulgate, was published as early 
as 1513 by Faber Stapulensis ; an Ethiopic by Anton d’Abbadie 
in 1860, Ever since Cotelier's time (1672) the work has been 
wont to be included in editions of the so-called Apostolic 
Fathers, We now know the Greek text of Vis. i.-Mand. iv, 36a 
from the Codex Sinaiticus edited by Tischendorf in 1862; the 
contents of the rest of the work (apart from the concludin; 
portion already spoken of, and certain lacunz) from the so-calle: 
Athos MS of which three leaves are now in the University 
Library at Leipsic (since 1856) and six still remain in the 
Monastery of Gregory on Mt. Athos; that of Si. 27-r0 44-5 
from an old ge now in Berlin, formerly at Fayyiim, de- 
scribed by U. Wilcken in 1891; that of other fragments, we 
have known for a longer period from the citations of ancient 
writers. 

Valuable help can also be obtained throughout from two Old 
Latin versions, the Vulgate and (since Dressel, 1857) the Pala- 
tine, as also from the Ethiopic. For the establishment of the 
loan text, since the edition of Anger and Dindorf, 1856, who 
at first were Jed astray by Simonides (afterwards proved to be a 
forger) but were ultimately put upon the righe track by Tischen- 
dorf, as he in his turn was corrected by Lipsius, specially 
meritorious services have been_rendered by A. Hilgenfeld, 
1866(2), 1881(3), 1887; ©. de Gebhardt, 1877; J. Armitage 
Robinson, 4 Collation % the Athos Codex a the Shepherd of 
Hermas, 1888; F. X. Funk, Patres Apost.,{?) rgor. 


The Shepherd, in view of its contents, is usually divided 
into three parts, entitled respectively (1) Visions, (2) 
sein, Commandments, (3) Similitudes. The 

2. Division. -inted editions, in fact, all follow each 
other in giving five Visions, twelve Commandments, and 
ten Similitudes. This division, however, is hardly 
accurate, and it would be better to say that the book 
in the form in which it has come down to us consists of 
Visions (‘Opdeets) or Revelations (‘Aroxahtwes) of 
which the first { /#s.11) can be regarded as an intro- 
duction to those immediately following (7s. 12-4) and 
the last (/zs.5} as an introduction to the immediately 
following series of Commandments and Similitudes (ai 
évrodal xal mapaBorai: Mand. 1-12, Sim, 1-8) to which 
is added an appendix called ‘The rest’ (ré érepa; 
Sim. 9) and a conclusion ($7. 10}. 

So far as the form of the book is concerned, Hermas, 
a former slave of a certain Rhoda in Rome to whom 

his father had sold him, and who had 

7 plea afterwards come into the service of the 

* Christian church, now comes forward as 

a writer, relating certain things that have happened to 

him and what he has seen and heard—or, in a word, 
what has been revealed to him. 

As he was walking outside the city ‘to the villages,’—ets 
xouas, as the Greek text has it, for which the printed editions, after 
a conjecture of Dindorf, wrongly read eis Kovuas, ‘to Cuma’ 
—he falls asleep and there appears to him the woman whose 
slave he formerly had been and whom he had not been able to 
seek in marriage (V7s.11). Afterwards the church appears to 
him at longer or shorter intervals (a year, or less); first in the 
form of an old woman (17s. 12-4; cp 310-12), next with a more 
youthful aspect (/7%s.2; cp 812); again, as quite young (7s, 
31-10; cp 13); finally, as a maiden in wedding attire (17s. 4). 

She reveals to him the future and expounds with regard to it 
the willof God. She gives instractions and shows visions which 
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1, Name: 


SHEPHERD OF HERMAS 


have reference to the necessity for repentance while yet the 
building of the tower, symbolising the church, is still unfinished, 
or rather suspended for a while—in other words while yet God 
affords the opportunity to repent, an opportunity which ere long 
will cease with the coming of the last great persecution, After 
these revelations (és. 1-4) Hermas relates how the angel of re- 
pentance appears to him in the form of a shepherd, as previously 
(Vis. 24 3 10) in that of a young man, and bids him write down 
‘commandments and similitudes ’ (7s. 5), The twelve command- 
ments which follow relate to faith in God ; a life void of offence, 
full of compassion, love of truth, chastity; long suffering’; our 
attendant angels, good and bad ; the fear of the Lord ; abstinence 
from all that is evil; prayer without ceasing and with unwaver- 
ing confidence ; two kinds of sadness; two kinds of spirit; two 
kinds of desire (Afand.1-12). The eight similitudes which follow 
teach us how here we have no continuing city ; how the rich can 
be helped by the prayer of the poor ; how the righteous and the 
wicked cannot at first be discriminated, but will ultimately be 
separated (Si. 1-4); how useful fasting is ; how good itis to kee: 
far aloof from luxury and temptation; how indispensable is 
chastening ; how many are the varieties of saint and sinner (Sz, 
5-8). Next, by way of appendix, is set forth in new images 
that which the Holy Spirit that spoke with Hermas in the form 
of the church had showed him. They are revelations vouchsafed 
to him by the Shepherd, the angel of repentance, with reference 
to those who are saved (Siz, 9). To round off the whole, yet a 
further earnest admonition is given by the angel who had sent 
the shepherd; a last exhortation to repentance in accordance 
with the precepts of the now completed work (Sivz. 10). 
The form in which the whole is clothed, far from 
being simple or natural, is artificial in the highest 
degree. It sets out, apparently, with 
ptr itis the intention of relating what has passed 
* between two known persons, Rhoda and 
Hermas. The names are reminiscent of a Christian 
woman Rhoda, mentioned in Acts 1213, and of a 
‘Christian slave at Rome, Hermas, mentioned in Rom, 
16 14. Here they hecome representatives, the one 
(Rhoda) of the church in various successive forms, the 
other as one devoted to her service, and one of her 
followers and members. ‘Hermas’ soon goes on to 
speak with poetic freedom like a Paul, a James, a John, 
a Barnabas, a Clement, an Ignatius, a Polycarp, in the 
epistles handed down to us under their names, as if he 
were the recognised elder and faithful witness addressing 
himseif with words of warning and admonition to his 
‘house,’ his ‘ children.’ 
The original unity of the work in its present form, 
although frequently called in question since Hase (1834), 
i: cannot be denied. Even less, however, 
patent rep can the existence of inconsistencies and 
P * contradictions and other marks of inter- 
polation, adaptation, and redaction be disputed. These 
point to it having been a composite work made up 
from earlier documents, Not in the sense (so Hilgen- 
feld, 1881; Hausleiter, 1884; Baumgartner, 1889; 
Harnack, 1897) of its being a combination, effected in 
one way or another, of two separate works, entitled re- 
spectively ‘ Visions’ and ‘Commandments’ and ‘ Simili- 
tudes’ by one author, or by more than one ; nor yet {so 
Johnson, 1887; Spitta, 1896; von Soden, 1897; 
Vilter, 1900; van Bakel, 1900) in the sense of its 
being the outcome of repeated redactions of an originally 
Jewish writing. Rather in the sense of being a second 
edition of the original Shepherd, a bundle of 'Command- 
ments and Similitudes’ from the pen of but one writer 
who laboured on the whole independently, yet at the 
same time frequently borrowed from the books which 
he had before him. It is not possible to distinguish 
throughout between what he borrowed from others and 
what we ought to regard as his own. 
The writer, who comes forward as if he were an older 
Hermas, the contemporary of Clement { f’zs.24 3}, must 
not be identified with him of Rom. 1614 
6. Author. nor yet with a younger one, brother of 
Pius I., bishop of Rome 140-155, who is referred to in 
the Muratorian fragment. The real name of the author 
remained unknown. From his work it can be inferred 
that he was an important member, perhaps even a ruler, 
of the Christian church, probably in Rome. A practi- 
cal man. No Paulinist, nor yet a Judaiser in the 
Tiibingen sense, but rather a professsor, little interested 
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in the dogma of the Christianity that was already in 
process of becoming Catholic, in the days when it was 
grappling with the ideas and movements that had 
originated with Montanus. One who attached much 
value to revelations and yet was very particularly in 
earnest about the need for quickening, for the spiritual 
renewing of the Church, for which reason he laid peculiar 
stress upon the possibility of a second conversion, This 
possibility would ere long come to an end at the close of 
the present period ; even now many were denying it as 
regarded those who once had received baptism, though 
others hoped to be able continually afresh to obtain 
the forgiveness of their sins. There is nothing that 
indicates the merchant supposed by Haruack-Hilgenfeld. 

In date the author is earlier than Eusebius, Athan- 
asius, Origen, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, 

7. Date Irenzeus, but later than the apostles and 

: * their first followers, the martyrs and Jeaders 
of the church, such individuals as ‘Hermas’ and 
‘Clement’ (7s. 24 3). Later than the first great and 
flourishing time of the church (the history of which can 
already be divided into different periods, and the 
spiritual renovation of which, in conjunction with the 
revived expectation of Christ’s second coming is regarded 
as imperatively needful) ; in the days when the spiritual 
life of Christians was being stirred by Montanistic 
movements. Therefore, certainly earlier than 180 A.D.; 
yet not much earlier, nor yet much later, than about the 
middle of the second century. Perhaps some chrono- 
logical truth may underlie the tradition that ‘ Hermas’ 
was a ‘brother’ of Pius I. (140-155 A.D.). 

The work was from the first intended for reading 
aloud at the assemblies of the church whether in larger 

8. Purpose . in ped bishop oon . 3) es 

and value, V2lue, at first placed very high from the 
point of view of the interests of edifica- 
tion, but afterwards almost wholly lost sight of in 
Christian circles, has in recent years in spite of the 
diffuseness of its contents come anew to be recognised. 
Not to be despised as a praiseworthy production in the 
field of edifying literature it is still more to be prized as 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Christi- 
anity that was widely spread and held as orthodox 
about the middle of the second century. 

A, Editions.-F, X. Funk, Patres A postotic?,(2) with prolego- 
mena and notes,{l) rgor; also (in shorter form) Afost. Viter, 

3 fe O. de Gebhardt and A, Harnack, 

9. Literature. Merme Paster (=Patr. A post. Opera, iii.), 

; 1877, with introduction and notes; also in 

smaller edition,(4 1901. Cp above; also Canon, §§ 65, 723 
PRoPHETIC LITERATURE, § 31; HERMAS. 

B. Translations.-English: Roberts, Donaldson, and 
Crombie, in Apostolic Fathers in Ante-Nicene Library, 1867 ; 
Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, 1891. German: J. C. Mayer, 
1869. Dutch: Duker and van Manen, Oud-Christel, Lett.: 
geschrifien der ap. Vaders, with introduction and notes, i. 1871. 
- C. Discussions.—In addition to those already referred to, see G. 
Kriiger, Gesch. a. altchr. Lit. 1895, § 12, and‘ Nachtrige,’ 1897, 
p. 123 Th. Zabn, Der Hirt Hermas, 1868; also Lind. 7. d. NT 
1,@) rg00, pp. 298, 430-8, 2 104, 154; J. M. S. Baljon, Gesch. ». 2. 
Bb, de NV. 1g01, p. 45:3 G. Uhthorn, s.v. ‘ Hermas’ in PREP) 
7 (1899) 714-718 ; C, Taylor, The Witness of Hermas to the Four 
Gospets, 1892 (cp van Manen, 74.7, 1893, pp. 1B0-194}; A. 
Hilgenfeld, ‘Hermz Pastor’ Nowen Testamentum exir. Can. 
rec.) 1881, (8) 1887; P. Baumgartner, Die Einkett des 
Hrermas-Buchs, 1889 (cp van Manen, 7 #.7, 1889, pp. 552-550) } 
E. Spitta, Zur Gesch. u. Litt, d. Urchristentums, 2, 1896, 
pp. 241-437; A. Harnack, Chronol. 1897, 1257-267, 437-8(cp H. 
von Soden, 7ZZ, 1897, pp- 584-7); D. J. E. Volter, Die Visionen 
des Hermas, die Sibylle u. Clemens von Rom, 1geo; H. A. van 
Bakel, De Compositie van den Pastor Hes ma, 19.0. 

W. C. v. Me 


SHEPHO (1D‘), b. Shobal, b. Ser: Gen. 36 23 


{cw [A], cadman [PL]. cwp [E]}=1 Ch. 140 
Shephi (‘DY ; cwB [B], cwdap [A], carrer [L]). 
G's reading in Gen. suggests comparison with 
SHEPHUPHAM (-AN}, Cp also SHuppiM, SHAPHAN. 


SHEPHUPHAM, AV Shupham (OD)HY: see Suz- 
PHUPHAN), a son of BENJAMIN (§ 9 {i. }} in Nu. 26394, 
with patronymic SHUPHAMITE (g.v.) CEN + cwdan, 
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SHEPHUPHAN 


AHMOC 0 CwobaNnel[B]. + - cardani [AF], codan 
+ + +» cocanr [L]). ; 

SHEPHUPHAN (jDIDY’, § 75; Gray, YPN 95, but 
the suggestion ‘serpent’ may be as fallacious as that 
of ‘rock-badger’ for SHAPHAN; another form is 
SHEPHUPHAM), b. Bela, b, BENJAMIN (§ 12), 1 Ch. 85 
{cwdapdak [B], cwman kat axipa [A], cer- 
gam [L]). Cp AnIRAM, SHEPHO, SHUPHAM, SHUP- 
PIM, SHAPHAN, 


SHERAG, or rather, as RV, SHEERAH (TINY, 


caapa [A], capaa [L]i &® [en exeinoic Toc 
KaTaAoltTroic] and Pesh, connect with NW, Niphal 
“to be left’}, a ‘daughter’ of EpHraim (§ 12} (1 Ch. 
7242) who ‘built’ the two Beth-horons and UzzEN- 
SHERAH (1 Ch. 7246, TISETPIN, RV UzzeN-sHEERAH). 

In v, 245 GL gives ypoandpa (for ypcaapa?). 8A makes 
Shera (cenpa) and Rephah (v. 24) sons of ogav (Uzzen). 

Conder suggests, as the site, Bét Sira, a village 2 m. 
SW. of the Lower Beth-horon (dem. 316), But can 
we implicitly trust the name? {The name Ephraim fixed 
itself not only in central but also in southern Palestine, 
where it is perhaps more original, and some of the 
names in the genealogy have an unmistakable N. 
Arabian affinity. Sheerah may, therefore, be a corrup- 
tion of sng ‘Ashhur,’ which turns out to be a N. 


Arabian tribe-name (cp Geshur). Heres in ‘Ir-heres’ 
(see HERES, MOUNT) seems to have the same origin 
(Crit. Bib.).—T.K.C.] For px (Uzzen) we should 
probably (cp @t) substitute yy ‘city,’ and refer to 
Judg. 135. Cp EpHraim, § 12. Beth-shemesh or Ir- 
shemesh isa curiously parallel name, if ‘ shemesh ' comes 
from ‘ciishim' {see SHAALBIM). See, however, NAMES, 
§ 99, where ‘ear (=earlike projection) of Sheerah' is 
suggested as the possible meaning of Uzzen-sheerah ; cp 
AZNOTH-TABOR. 


SHEREBIAH (maw, § 39, but form seems doubtful, 
capafials)), a post-exilic priest and family (Ezra818 apxqv 
[BA], év apxf cupovia [L], v. 24 capo [BA], Neh. 87 94 
apafia [B, where capafia represents SHEBANIAH, capaface [A], 
95 om. @BRA, 1012 [13] Sapafra [BI], Gaapea [x*vid.), 148), In 
1 Esd. 847 the name appears as ASEBEBIA, RV ASEBEBIAS 
(aceSnfrav [BA], év dpxf capovea [L]), cp HasHaBian, 7; inv. 
54, Esesrtas RV Eserepis (eoepeBiav [BA]), and 1 Esd. 9 48, 
Sarasias, oapaptas [A*vid.]. Many of the companion-names on 
the lists are obviously ethnics (Che.). See SHEBER. 

SHERESH (UW; coypoc [B], copoc [A], bopoc 
{L]}), 2 Machirite name in a genealogy of MANASSEH 
{§ 9 fii.]); 1 Ch. 716. See PERESH. 

SHEREZER (3¥N71W), Zech. 7 2AV, RV SHAREZER, 2. 

SHERIFFS (N'NDHA, G rovs én’ efovorsr xara ydpay, 
ol é’ éfoue. [also Theod.}), EV's rendering of a Bibl.- 
Aram. official title (such at least is the prevailing 
opinion) in Dan. 32, It has been generally connected 
with the Ar. affé ‘to advise’ (whence the participial 
‘mufti’}, and accordingly translated ‘counsellor’ (cp 
RV7e-, ‘lawyers'). A still more far-fetched suggestion 
is to read wn=a=Uraro: ‘consuls’; for the n instead of 
» Gratz (47G W7 19 347) compares prmion= Padripiov. 
Another scholar says, ‘possibly a mutilated form of a 
Pers. title in fat ‘‘chief’' (Bevan, Dan, 80), and 
Andreas (Marti, Gram. Bibl.-Aram., Glossary) suggests 
nnp1 dexpéetdvé, ‘chiefs of religion.’ Nor does this 
exhaust the list of theories. 


Can no step in advance be taken? Only by those who 
recognise that many narratives in the OT have been remodelled, 
so far as the geographical and historical background is concerned. 
it will become probable to any who adopt the present writer's 
theory that the supposed official tittles in Dan. 32 are really N. 
Arabian ethnics. One of these ethnics (ynwx, Ashburite, mis- 
written om ym) passed, under the editor's hands, into 
Lelpvwnx Gee Satrars). Another (sngn3, Rehobothite) 
appears three or four times in corrupt variants. The last 
of these variants xynyon has probably come from yynam through 
the intermediate form, which occurs earlier in MT’s list, 
nmmp. ‘All the rulers of the province’ is, of course, an 
editorial insertion, the incorrectness of which is shown by z. 4, 
where the herald addresses ‘peoples, nations, and tanguages.’ 
Cp Satraps. TK. 
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SHESHACH (3UU), as if ‘humiliation,’ cp DU ‘to 
crouch’) is generally explained as a cypher-form of 
‘Babel’ (Babylton}, which indeed is given instead of 
‘Sheshach’ by Tg. (Jer. 2526 514r). In Jer. 2526 the 
whole clause, and in 514 ‘Sheshach,’ is omitted in @ 
(Q™s: adds in 2526, cal Baotheds Zyoax wierae Erxaros 
avray, and in 514: inserts 6 ecax) ; Cornill follows &, 
and so too Giesebrecht in 51 41, whereas in 2526 this 
scholar retains ‘Sheshach,’ but regards ww. 25 // as an 
interpolation. But would a late glossator acquainted 
with the Athbash cypher {in which y=n, 3=z, etc.) have 
used it in interpolating a prophecy ascribed to Jeremiah ? 
and what reason was there for using a cryptogram? 
‘Explication désespérée assurément’ (Renan, Rapport 
annuel de la soc. asiatigue, 187%, p 26). As to 5141, 
there can be no doubt that ‘Sheshach’ should be 
omitted ; it mars the beauty of the elegiac metre (see 
LAMENTATION). To prove this let us put 5023 and 
5141, both elegiac passages, side by side :— 

(a) How is cut asunder and broken | the whole earth's 


hammer! . 
How is become a desolation | Babylon among the 


Nations. 
(6) How is [Sheshach] taken and surprised | the whole 
earth's praise ! 
How is become a desolation | Babylon among the 
nations ! 

As to Jer. 2526, we must view the passage in connec- 
tion with the whole list of peoples in vv. 18-26, and 
carefully criticise the text. The list begins with Judah. 
Next comes Misrim (so read; cp MIZRAIM), Arabia, 
Zarephathim, . . . Edom, Moab, Ammon, Missur (a 
repetition, hid under ' Tyre and Zidon'), Dedan, Tema, 
Buz, Zarephathim, Arabia (thrice), Cushanim, Zimri 
(=Zimran), Jerahmeel (Elam and Madai}, Zaphon, 
Jerahmeelim, Cush-jerahmeel (repetitions); then at the 
close something which by editorial manipulation became 
‘and the king of Sheshach (?) shall drink after them.’ 

The view of Lauth that ‘Sheshach’ is a Hebraisation of 
Sika, a Babylonian district which gave its name (?) to an ancient 
Babylonian dynasty, according to Pinches’s reading (but see 
Pinches himself, 7S8A, 188r, p. 48), is untenable. Winckler 
(GBA 67 f. 328; AOF 1275 va and Sayce (RP(2)113) read 
Uru-azagga. The Athbash theory is equally wrong. On this 
and on similar cyphers see Hal. A742. 245 (his theory is peculiar); 
and cp LEB-KAMAI. TK. 


SHESHAI (WY, § 58, cp Suasnal; cec{clet 
[BFL]}}, one of the b'ne Anak, perhaps an old Hebronite 
clan-name (Nu. 1322 cemet [A], Josh. 1514 coycel 
FBL], -at [A]. Judg. lrot reget [A]}; see ANAKIM. 
Sayce (Cri#. Mon.“ 204) combines the name with Sasu 
(DY (the Egyptian name for the Syrian Bedouins). 
But @ 5 in Josh. 1514, and the fact that oy is frequently 
miswritten 2, may suggest ‘Cushi’ (23); ‘Anak’ 
itself may come from ‘ Amalek’ =‘ Jerahmeel’ (Che. ). 
See, however, SHESHAN, JERAHMEEL, § 2f. 

SHESHAN (}W’, § 58; some MSS. JU [Kenn.]; 
cwcam, coocan [B], carcan [A], cican [L]}, whose 
daughter married his servant JARHA (g.v.) and became 
the head of an interesting genealogical list (x Ch. 234-41). 
See JERAHMEEL, §2/ The names may contain authentic 
tradition (Gray, HPN 234 f.); at all events, it is quite 
independent of the (possibly tribal) genealogy in vv. 25-33 
{cp v. 334), where Sheshan appears as the son of Ishi and 
father of Ahlai (v. 3x). The natural presumption that 
AHLAI was his daughter has no evidence to support it. 
Indeed, since it is probable that Jarha was not so 
much an ' Egyptian’ as a Musrite, and since the name 
Sheshan is reminiscent of the old Hebronite SHESAAI 
{g.v.], it may be conjectured that we have here an 
allusion to the introduction of Hebronite and Musrite 
blood into the Jerahmeelites (see HEBRON), Whether, 

1 That is to say, the fact that the Jerahmeelites married into 
the older inhabitants of Hebron, is expressed in genealogical 
fashion by saying that Jarha married a ‘daughter of Sheshan” 
It is possible that 
Sheshan (in spite of the philological difficulty) may have been 
connected with Jasu (/now), the Egyptian designation for 
Bedouins (cp Epom, § 2). 
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indeed, 'Jarha’ was supposed to be etymologically akin } 


to Jerahineel (as a hypocoristicon) is a matter for con- 
jecture. S. A.C. 


SHESHBAZZAR (Wav, § 83; cacaBaccapoc 
(A, in Ezra 516 -ap’), caBacapys [L]; but B in Ezrals cafay- 
acap, 514 Peyacap 76.16 gapBayap, In 1 Esd. 21215 SANa- 
BASSAR, Tavapaccdpy, sapavacadpou[B], cavafdcoapos, capa, 
[A], cavaBadaccapos [L], 26. 61820; SANABASSARUS, cafavag- 
gapos (B in v. 18], facodpw, capyafarodpoy, B v. 20, A, L, 
gacafaddacapos, -ys), the first governor of Judah under the 
Persians, Ezra 1811 5 14 16f. 

_ Van Hoonacker (4cad., Jan. 30, 1892, Nouvelles 
Etudes, 94 f-) acutely explained the name as= Bab, 
1. Name Samaé-bil(or -bal ?)-usur—i.e., “O Sun-god 

7 " protect the son’; cp Zaocdovxives (see 
ADRAMMELECH). So Che. Acad., Feb. 6, 1892, Well- 
hausen (1894), and doubtfully Guthe (1899). But the 
Greek forms point to the name of the Moon-god Sin as 
the first element in the name. The only difficulty in 
this view is the gy for Ass. s; but this is hardly insuper- 
able. Accepting @’s form Sanabassar for Sheshbazzar 
we are enabled to accept the very plausible identification 
of San(a)bassar with Shenazzar (1 Ch. 318}, first proposed 
by Imbert {1888-89}, and accepted by Sir H. Howorth, 
Renan, and Ed. Meyer (£zt. des Jud. 77 7). Upon this 
hypothesis San(a)bassar was not identical with Zerub- 


babel (so van Hoonacker, Wellhausen), but his uncle ; 


and predecessor. That SANBALLAT {g.v.) and the first 
governor of the Jews should have had names com- 
pounded with Sin would be a striking coincidence. But 
though this may have been the learned redactor’s mean- 
ing, it is doubtful whether the original narrator intended 
it. The chief captivity may have been in N. Arabia. 
Tn this case the first part of the name Sheshbazzar would 
represent ey (Cush in N. Arabia}; the second part 
might possibly come from ny (Zarephath}. Cp 
SHENAZZAR, ZERUBBABEL. 

In Ezra18 Sheshbazzar is called loosely ‘ prince of 
Judah’ (spd evs}; in 514 he is called ‘governor’ 

2. Notices. (npg), the same title which is given to 

Zerubbabel in Haggai (11 24 22 21). 
is said to have received from Cyrus's official the sacred 
vessels which Nebuchadrezzar had taken away with a 
charge to deposit them in the temple at Jerusalem when 
it had been rebuilt. In 516 TATTENAI (g.v.} mentions 
that the foundations of the temple had been laid by 
Sheshbazzar. Kosters (Herste/, 33} admits that he is 
probably a historical personage, and that he bears a 
Babylonian name, but thinks that he was a Persian, 
and that the Chronicler introduces a Shenazzar into the 
genealogy of Zerubbabel from interested motives. That 
Sheshbazzar brought back the sacred vessels, and laid 
the foundations of the temple, Kosters denies. On the 
two latter points see /utr. /s. pp. xxxv, 281 fi, but 
bearing in mind the possibility that different views of 
the land of the captivity and of the circumstances attend- 
ing the gradual lightening of the burdens of the Jews 
may have been taken by the narrator and the redactor 
respectively. But cp Meyer, Ant. des Jud., pp. 75 3 
Guthe, GV/ 245; Winckler, X47 285, with refer- 
ences (Sheshbazzar a son of Jehoiachin); and see EzRA 
AND NEHEMIAH [BooKs}, § 7. 

The identification of Sheshbazzar and Shenazzar (Shen’assar) is 
questioned by Lihr (Theol. Rundschau, 1181 {£), but justified 
by Ed. Meyer (7A 718 443 4), who refers to the different 
pronunciation of the sibilants in Assyrian and Babylonian, and 


explains the differences in the reproduction of these names by 
differences of pronunciation. T KC. 


SHETH (Dz, cue). 1. Nu 24r7t, regarded by 
AV, RV™s-, @, Vg., Pesh., as a proper name, on the 


assumption that Seth the son of Adam is intended ; this | 


is in fact the old Jewish tradition—the 'sons of Sheth’ 
are the ‘sons of men’ (Onk.), the ‘armies of Gog’ 
(ps.-Jon.). The assumption is untenable; but at any 
rate Sheth must be a proper name. The sceptre of 
Israel, we are told, ‘shalt smite the temples of Moab, 
and the crown of the head of all the sons of Sheth.’ 
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SHEWBREAD 


The name might come from the Suti, the Syrian Bedouins 
mentioned in the Amarna Tablets. But in the parallel 
passage, Jer. 4845, we find paw for ny, and this suggests 
jena, ‘Cushan’ (cp Crit. Bid. on Am.2z2). For asin, 
‘ Moab,’ read probably yn, ' Missur’ (cp Moas, § 14}. 
The Misrites or Cushites were among Israel's chief foes. 
Most, however, with Dillmann, interpret ny (nay?) in 
the sense of ‘tumult’ (so RV). 

2. 1 Ch. 11, RV SETH (g.z.). TKCG 

SHETHAR (NW), in Esth. 1x4, MT, one of the 
‘seven princes’ at the court of Ahasuerus. 6's 
capcasaioc [BSL*], capecdeoc [A] seems to re- 
present both SHETHAR and TarsuHisH. According to 
Marquart (Fuad. 69), Shethar comes from sne-y, with 
which, however, compare the O. Pers. Stydatis ‘joy.’ 
This presupposes the accepted view that the scene of 
the Esther-story was always laid in Persia, and that 
consequently the names may be expected to have a 
Persian appearance. For another explanation see 
Purim, § 3, and cp TARSHISH. 

SHETHAR-BOZNAI, RV SHETHAR-BOZENAI (“NY 
NZ, ca@apBoyzana: -aN [B]. -nat -Ne [A]. Gap- 
Boyzanaroc [L]}). The name of a Persian (?) official, 
mentioned with Tattenai, Ezra 536 6613 1 Esd. 63 
(ca@paBovtaryns [BA], -8wf [L]) 7 (-Sovpt. [B], -Bovg. 
[A], -Bwt [L]) 627 7x (-Boug. [BA], -Bwt. [L]}, AV 
SATHRABUZANES. Four explanations may be men- 
tioned ; the fourth assumes that underlying the present 
narrative there is an earlier story of the relations between 
the Jews and the W. Aradian governors. 

(1} Shethar-boznai may be a corruption of »matnn= 
M:@poBovgarns, Old Pers. ‘Mithrobauzana’—z.e., ‘having 
redemption through the Mithra."! (2) Marquart takes a 
different view (Fund. 53 f-}. He equates tnv with Old 
Pers. ce (‘seed,"‘ brilliance’} and quotes names com- 
pounded with this word.? (3) Winckler (Kohut Semitic 
Studies, 34 f.), however, considers that 13 sn may be 
the title of an official (e.g., chief clerk of the chancery), 
and compares the inscription on a weight from Abydos, 
where pob> xino is attested as suchatitle. In this case, 
for ang we must read apy. But the second part of the 
title seems incorrectly transmitted. Winckler’s reason 
is that “3 ‘y is not followed, as we should have expected, 
by a description of the office of the person so called. 
(4) Upon the theory mentioned above, it is at any rate 
possible that snz comes from ywin (TARSHISH [¢.v. ]), 
the original of which may be “agix, and +2 from ‘wha. 


‘Asshurite’ and ‘Cushanite’ are two N. Arabian 
ethnics, used perhaps as personal names. See Crit. 
Bid, T. K.C. 


SHEVA (NW). 1. b. Caleb b. Hezron, the ‘ father’ 
of Macueena (1 Ch. 2493 cacy [B], -A[A}, cove [L]). 
2, 2S, 2025 (Ktb. RY); see SERAIAH (1). 


SHEWBREAD (D°B7 OND), shem hap-panim, lit. 
‘bread of the face’ or ' presence-bread’ (RV™E:). See 
SACRIFICE, §§ 14, 34¢; RITUAL, § 2; TEMPLE, § 
76, and ALTAR, § 10 (8). 

@ dpros rod mpoowmrov (1 S. 217[6}), a. [ris] mooPécews (Ex. 
4023 [where ond occurs alone], 2 Ch.419), a. 7. mpoodopas 
(x K.7 48), a. evwwiovs (Ex. 2530); Vg. panes propositionis. 
With the exception of 1 K. (|| 2 Ch. 419), and  S. only in P. 

Other expressions are (a) léhem hat-tamid, yonn ond, EV 
‘the continual bread’ (Nu.47[P], of dpro: ot 814 mavrds); (4) 
1, ham-ma'draketh, 1 Ch. 932 (AVmg. ‘bread of ordering’), 
ma'dréketh 1 2Ch.1311 (a, 7. rpobésews, Vg. as above); (c) 
2. Redes, 1 §.215 (‘hallowed [RV “holy "} bread”; a. dysor). 

Zimmern (Bettrdge zur Kenntniss der Bab. Rel., Rituals- 





1 So Andreas, in Marti, B7é2.-aran. Gram. 873 E. Meyer, 
Ent. d. Jud. 32. Mi6poBovgdens occurs in Arrian, i. 163, Diod, 
31 22. 

2 In the address of the letter of ‘ Tattenai the governor beyond 
the river and Shethar-boznai’ (Ezra 56), the verb in MT is in 
the sing., and the suffix in mp is also sing. Marquart 
suggests that Shethar-bozmai may have come in from the 
subscription. 
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tafel, 94) includes among the constituent parts of a Babylonian 
sacrifice ‘ the laying of loaves’ (akadz) before the deity. It was 
usual to present either 12 or (3x12) 36. The loaves were of 
some fine meal, perhaps wheat. They were called aéal meuthi, 
‘ sweet loaves ’—z.¢., unleavened. 


SHIBAH (P20), Gen. 2633 RV, AV SHEBAR (g.v.), 


SHIBBOLETH (72), the word which the fugitive 
Israelites mispronounced, so falling into the trap set for 
them by the Gileadites (Judg. 126). 

@5 renders ciwov 6) araxvs. Being unable to reproduce the 
sk in shibbdleth, the translator chose otayvs, where or was 


found rather difficult to pronounce. (‘And he said, Sibbofeth,’ 
remains untranslated.) 


So the French betrayed themselves by their pro- 
nunciation of cect and ciceré in the Sicilian vespers, 
13th March, 1282 (Bertheau). An analogous story is 
related by Doughty (4dr. Des. 1155), When the Druses 
came on to slay Ibrahim Pasha's troops, a grace was 
accorded to the Syrians in the force. ‘O man, say 
Gamel.' Every Syrian answered /emel {J as in French, 
whilst in parts of Egypt J is pronounced as G). So the 
Damascene soldiers were saved. 


On the phonetic point involved in the narrative see Marquart 
woe (1888) 1514, and cp G, A, Cooke in Hastings’ 
3, 3.0. 


SHIBMAH (13), Nu. 3238 AV, RV Sipman 
(g.v.). one 

SHICRON, RV SuHikKeRon (j113¥; (e1c) coxywd 
{B], (ere) akkapana [A], (erc) cayapana [1]; 
Sechrona [Vg.]}, at the western end of the N. boundary 
of Judah, Josh. 1511, apparently between Ekron (ak- 
KAPU)N) and Jabneel. 

SHIELD. The most ancient defensive piece of armour 
was the shield, buckler, roundel, or target, The weapon 
varied greatly in make, form, and size, therefore bore 
a variety of names. 

1. sinndh, 38 (4/]3%, ‘ preserve,’ ‘ protect '}; most commonly 
rendered @upeds, Oupatos, but also, some five times, éwAov, in the 

sense in which that word is used by the Greek 

1. Terms. historical writers; cp drAirns; Vg. scutum, but 
_ , also, less properly, clypews. This was a large 

shield which is commonly found in connection with spear, 
and was the shelter of heavily-armed infantry (1S. 17741 ete.); 


it is also used figuratively of Yahwé’s favour and faithfulness. 
We hear of this shield being borne in front of the warrior by a 


Shield-bearer (m3¥7 x3; 1.177 RV). 
2. wagén, JID (4/J33, ‘cover,’ ‘defend’); most commonly 


rendered éupeds, but also occasionally aomis and wéAry, scutiun. 
This was a buckler, or smaller shield, which, from a similar 
juxtaposition with sword, bow, and arrows, appears to have been 
the defence of the light-armed infantry and of chiefs; it is used 
figuratively also of the scales or scutes of Jeviathan ; asa metaphor 
for a king or ruler (Ps. 89 28 [19} Hos. 418 Ps. 479 [ro]), etc. 


3. shérdh, ib, Ps. 914t. A doubtful word. A second 
word for ‘shield’ in the same line of the stanza is improbable. 
@ reads cuxrAdoe—i.e., sigab}, which Whitehouse and Che. 
Ps.(?) adopt. 

4 Slet, ody. The derivation and meaning of this word are 
both obscure, In 2S. 87 yAidwy (reading says?) and in || rCh. 
187 wdovds (also reading syy2); in 2K. lizo zprcods (BA), 
Sépu [L}, but in || 2Ch. 289 omda (L dépu, dorms, and Swda); 
Cant. 44 Bodi&es ; Jer. 51 C11 papérpas. 

5. Addn, V3. See JAVELIN, 5. 

6. @vpeds, Eph. 6 16 (metaphorically, of faith).! 

Among the Hebrews, as among other peoples at an 

early stage of development {ep Evans, 

3. Form, ste. Ane. Bronze Implements of Gt. Brit. 
343), shields were no doubt at first made of wicker- 


1 [Tothese, according to some(Baethgen, Kirkpatrick), should 
be added 2ay, ‘dgaditk. In Ps. 46g[10], where MT has 
n bay, properly ‘ waggons’ [EV ‘chariots ’}, @ has @vpeovs, and 
Tg. rouy, ‘shields.’ But in Nu. 31 50-Ezek. 16 12 Sap, ‘agil, 
means ‘a ring,’ and it is not probable that the Psalter should 
contain two words for ‘shield’ (see 3) found nowhere else in the 
OT. On the assumption that in Ps, 46 and elsewhere (see 
Psatms, § 28) the Jerahmeelites or Edomites are the foes chiefly 
referred to, Cheyne (Ps.(3)) would read Seon 355 corrupt 
forms of my often present 3 instead of mn. Cp Ps. 763[4], as 
restored in s,(2), 


He has broken the quiver of Cusham, 
The shield and the sword of Jerahmeel. 
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work, wood, or hide. The leather coverings would vary 
in thickness ; a single hide, if suitably prepared, some- 
times serving as well as a double. At a later date the 
wooden framework was bordered with metal. The 
partial employment of metal would soon suggest the 
discarding of wood almost (or quite) entirely. 

In Egypt the shield ‘was most commonly covered 
with bull's hide, having the hair outwards, like the 
laséion of the Greeks, sometimes strengthened by one 
or more rims of metal, and studded with nails or metal 
pins, the inner part being probably wickerwork or a 
wooden frame, like many of those used by the Greeks 
and Romans, which were also covered with hide’ (Wilk. 
Anc. Egypt. 1198 f-). 

We may infer that the early Israelites—-or at any 
rate the Canaanites—borrowed the forms in use in 
Egypt.!_ Their common shields would therefore be a 


; kind of parallelogram, broadest and arched at the top 


and cut square beneath, They were of wood covered 
with leather ; a late prophet (Ezek. 399) speaks of them 
as easily burned. 

The sinnah was most likely what in the feudal ages 
would have been called a gavise, for sugh occurs on the 
Egyptian monuments. Sometimes such a weapon was 
above 5 ft. high.? An example of an Egyptian weapon 
of the kind is to be seen in Erman’s picture (Life ix 
Anc. Egypt, 524; see also Wilk. Anc. Egypt. 1202) of 
a soldier of the Middle Empire. The body is not 
protected by other armour—a fact which suggests that 
in ancient times the shield was large in proportion 
as other defensive armour was lacking. This shield 
resembles a Gothic window in shape. Shields of such’ 
dimensions must have been made of light material, 
During a march they were, at any rate in the time 
of Rameses If., hung over the soldiers’ backs (see 
Erman, 546). At a later date the Assyrian pikemen 
carried an ‘enormous shield, sometimes round and 
convex, sometimes arched at the top and square at the 
bottom’ (Masp. Struggle of the Nations, 627 f.). But 
the Assyrians had shields of all sizes. Layard (Nineveh 
and Babylon, p. 193 f.) found bronze shields at Nimroud. 
They were ‘circular, the rim bending inwards, and 
forming a deep groove round the edge.’ They had iron 
handles, ‘fastened by six bosses or nails, the heads of 
which form an ornament on the outer face of the shield. 
The diameter of the largest and most perfect is 2 feet 


! 6 inches.’ 


The lighter shields may perhaps have been soaked in oil 


! (2S. Lex, but see col. 2334, and ep Lihr, ad /oc. ,. Is. 215, 


yet see Duhm, who keeps the text, though declining 
the usual interpretation, and Crit. Bié., where the text 
is criticised}, ‘in order that the weapons of the enemy 
might the more readily glide off them' (Dr. 7S 183). 


j As to the source whence shields were procured, one 


must have recourse to conjecture. It has been sug- 
gested (Kitto, Cyc?.) that ‘hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
and elephant skin shields may have been brought from 
Ethiopia, and purchased by the Israelites in the 
Pheenician markets ; such small whale-skin bucklers 
as are still used by Arabian swordsmen would come 
from the Erythraean Sea.’ In Nah. 24 shields ‘made 
red’ {with copper, according to Nowack) are spoken 
of; but the text is too doubtful to be trusted. Among 


| the ‘ Hittites’ one of the three occupants of a chariot 
: bore a small shield with which he protected him- 
‘ self and the others (see CuariorT, col. 729); on the 


other hand, the single chariot-soldier of Egypt had to 


1 Ina picture of a ‘ Philistine’ ship of war given by Maspero 
(The Strugele of the Nations, 701) the combatants carry small 
round shields. In the picture of the storming of Dapurnu, the 
fortress of the Kheta, given in Erman (Ane, Egyft, 533), shields 
of various shapes and sizes are well illustrated. 

2Cp Hewitt, Ancient Armour in Europe: ‘besides the 
ordinary Northern shields, we sometimes find them represented 
of so large a size as to cover the whole person.’ Hewitt points 
out that the same kind of shield is to be seen in Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Indian monuments (77), and that ‘the Chinese 
still (124.) use a large round shield of cane-wicker’ (#2. note 7). 
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protect himself as well as manage his chariot (Erman, 
Anc. Egypt. 550). During the Assyrian and Persian 
supremacy the Hebrews may have used the square, 
oblong, and round shields of those nations, and may 
have subsequently copied those of Greece and Rome. 
High personages might have shields of precious metals 
{1S,176 1 K.1427 [brass], 28.87 1K.1016f 1426; 
ep 1Macc.1424 1518 [gold}; the exaggeration in 
1 Macc. 639 cannot be added ; shields partly of brass or 
gold seem to be intended). 


To facilitate their management the shields had a ; 


wooden or leathern handle, and they were often slung 

over the neck by a thong. With 
5. Management. the larger kinds : eaaec id be 
formed by pressing the ranks close together ; and while 
the outside men kept their shields before and on the 
flanks, those within raised theirs above the head, and 
thus produced a kind of surface, sometimes as close and 
fitted together as a pantile roof, and capable of resisting 
the pressure even of a body of men marching upon it. 
We learn from Erman (529 £) that when the soldiers of 
the first army of Amon [Amen] pitched their camp, they 
arranged their shields to form a great four-cornered 
enclosure. : 

To break the force of a blow, ‘bosses’ or éudadot 
were attached ; cp domides dudaddeooo: (Hom. //, 448). 
But whether such ‘bosses’ are really referred to in Job 
1526, where MT (and consequently EV} makes the 
wicked man ‘run upon’ God ‘with the thick bosses of 
his bucklers,’ 329 32 ‘gyz, is, to say the least, doubtful. 
The whole verse has a suspicious aspect. 

Shields were hung upon the battlements of walls 
(Ezek. 2712, if the text is correct [but cp Crit. Bzb.], 
Cant, 44 [?], ep 1 Macc. 457), and, as still occurs, chiefly 
above gates of cities by the watch and ward. In time 
of peace they were covered to preserve them from the 
sun, and in war uncovered; this sign was poetically 
used to denote coming hostilities, as in Is. 226 etc. 

Besides the works mentioned above, use has been made in a 
few instances of the article ‘ Arms’ in Kitto’s B7d. Cyclop. 

M. A, C. 


SHIGGAION (rae), Ps. 7x (title). The traditional 
Jewish view (cp Aq. dyvénua, Sym., Theod. brép dy- 
voias) connects it with aay, Ja@gdh, ‘to wander,’ sup- 
posing an ‘error’ of David (see IGNORANCE, SINS OF) 
to be referred to,} whilst Rédiger, Ewald, Delitzsch, 
and others explain it as ‘dithyramb’ on the same 
etymological theory (@®84® simply Yaduds}. More 
plausible would be ‘a prophetic rhythm’ {maw= yw; 
cp Ar, saj‘a, the rhyming prose of the Arabian kahins 
or diviners).2 Ps.7, however, is not in the Hebrew 
or in the Arabian prophetic style, nor is its tone 
more prophetic than that of other psalms. Zimmern 
(Busspsalmen, 1; cp Hal. Rev. Sém., 1894, p. 1) 
connects Shiggaion with szg#, the name of a class of 
Babylonian hymns; but Sgd@ is properly ‘ vehement 
lamentation’ (Del. 4ss. AWB), a description which 
does not apply to Ps. 7. 


In Hab. 81 the plur. Shigionoth (nw, Aq. Sym. [éni} éyvoy- 
porav; Vg. [pro} ignorantiis ; AVmg. ‘variable songs or tunes’) 
is plainly an error for m-yypy,3 (see SHEMINITH, Upon). The 
clever suggestions of Gratz (3°23 vw) and Wellhausen (my-33) (cp 
@BNAQ, pera dSis; also, in Ps. Sol. 17, title) fail to do justice 
to the facts. Gratz neglects sy; Wellhausen changes y into 
}, and gives 49°39 a plur. form and a meaning to which it has no 
right (see Ngcinan, but cp HABAKKUK [booxy § 8). 

T. KC, 


SHIHON (}iN't’), Josh. 1919 AV, RV SHION (¢.v.). 


SHIHOR OF EGYPT, RV Shihor [The Brook] of 
Egypt (1 Ch. 135, Dy}sD WD (ard) dpiwy aiyirrov [BNAL), 





1 See the Midrash, and cp Field, Hex., ad loc. 

2 See Wellh. Ar. Ferd. 130; Hoffm. Z47W389, and cp 
Propset, § 13. Hitzig on Ps. 71 makes the above comparison, 
but combines with it an arbitrary theory. 

8 +) (like »9) may proceed from an original p, 
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or ‘SHitor (RV Tue Suivor), which is before [é¢., eastward 
of] Egypt? (EV, Josh. 133, OND “Eby swe Tinwy, amd ris 
aorenrou [fiD!] ris cara mpdowmey aiy. [BAL]), Is. 233, 
Shihor (nw; xeraPddwy= ND [BNAQD, Jer. 218 Cine, yey 
[BRAQ], op [Qme-]). 

The position of the Shihor question was until lately 
as follows. In Is. 233 Jer. 218 either the Nile, or more 
strictly {Frd. Del. far. 31x) the Pelusiac arm of the 
Nile, seemed evidently to be intended, which appeared 
to make it probable that in 1Ch.135 Josh.183 also 
the reference was to the Nile. This required the 
assumption that both the Chronicler and Rp gave an 
idealistic extension to the SW. frontier of Canaan. It 
was urged, on the other hand, that in Nu. 345 Josh. 154 
1K,865 2K.247 1Is.2712 the S. or SW. frontier 
specified is the arp $n) (MT), which is supposed to be 
the Wady el-‘AriS (see EGyptT, RIVER OF), and accord- 
ing to Franz Delitzsch and Kautzsch-Socin this wady is 
also referred to in Gen. 15:8 as the oyyp am (MT). 
Were there, then, two Shihors? Steuernagel removes 
the difficulty in part by reading q57pn, ‘the desert’ 
instead of nwa, ‘the Shihor’ (see @), in Josh. 133, 
and Benzinger does the same for 1 Ch. 135 by supposing 
that a thoughtless scribe substituted amy for oxp Sma 
(cp 1K. 865)—7.¢,, the Wady el-“Aris. In Is. 283 Jer. 
218 the reference to the Nile has been pretty generally 
admitted. All that remained was to get a probable 
explanation for Shihor. The existence of the name 
SHIHOR-LIBNATH in the territory of Asher seemed to 
favour a Hebrew meaning; and it was thought that 
‘Shihor’ might mean ‘the dark-coloured turbid stream,’ 
in allusion to the black mud of the Nile (cp the native 
name of Egypt, Aéme?, ‘the black land,’ EGYPT, § 1). 
Hommel, however, in 1897 (4A MT 244), changed the 
position of the Shihor question, by showing that in all 
probability there was, to the SW, of Canaan, a land of 
Asshur or Shur, extending from the Wady el-‘Ari§ to 
the region of Beersheba and Hebron, and pointed out 
the striking parallelism between ‘the Shihor which is 
before psn‘ in Josh.183 and 'Shur which is before 
own’ in Gen. 2518 He even went so far as to explain 
sw; (Geshur) as ‘simply a contraction of Gé-Ashtr or 
Gé-Shar.’ The present writer's investigations are in 
the main independent of those of Winckler and Hommel, 
though stimulated by the earlier writings of these 
scholars, He is of opinion that thé true name of this 
region is neither Geshur nor Asshur but Ashhur (out of 
which the other forms arose), and that Shihor is a 
cognate of this, also that Ashhur, Asshur, or Geshur 
acquired a wider reference than Hommel] has indicated. 

The theory of the present writer is that this term occurs in 
Many passages of the OT as practically synonymous with 
Jerahmeel, and we can well believe that the o-sn m3 (if this 
phrase may be taken to mean ‘the wady of Misrim '—~/e., of the 
Arahian Musri), was also at an early period called the wady of 
Ashhur, and at a later time the wady Shihor (a modification of 
Ashhur, cp SHEHARIAH); between 1 Ch. 135 and 1 K, 865 there 
will, therefore, if these views are correct, be no inconsistency. 

A fair estimate of this theory is only possible in connection 
with a thorough methodical study of the OT, or at least of the 
greater part of it, from the point of view indicated at the end of 
the article Name. There is little reason to suppose (see Crt. 
&76.) that the result will be adverse to the theary. 

It should also be emphasised that the critical investiga- 
tion here referred to supports the view that Winckler’s 
explanation of the name ny as the N. Arabian Musri 
in the phrase ovypbms, and in a large number of 
passages besides those which contain this phrase, is 
correct. Hommel's more recent theory that yp (4.¢., 
according to him, Mosar or Masor) means Midian—z.e., 
the NW. Arabian coast from Leukekome to ‘Akabah, 
is closely akin to that of Winckler, who regards Musri 
as the name of a N. Arabian kingdom, in vassalage 
to the more powerful Minean kingdom, and peopled 
by the race called Midian (cp A.4 7") 143). 

We have stili to ascertain whether Is, 233 and Jer. 
218, critically regarded, are, or are not, consistent with 
the theory respecting Ashhur, Asshur, or Geshur, stated 
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above. (a) Is. 233, as it now stands, is fairly rendered 
by RV :— 

‘And on great waters the seed of Shihor, the harvest of the 
Nile (7°), was her revenue; and she was the mart (?) of 
nations.’ — 

With the exception of Duhm all commentators have 
admitted that Shihor here means the Nile, though Dill- 
mann noticed the awkwardness of the style here and 
elsewhere in the poem, which, together with the occur- 
rence of ‘ Kasdim' (Chaldaeans} in w. 13, suggested his 
theory that the original work (vv. 1-13) was recast by a 
later hand (cp /zfr. /s. 139-143). Duhm, however, 
thinks that the writer means the Shihor on the 8. border 
of Asher (see SHIHOR-LIBNATH), ‘which, according to 
Gen. 4920 {Ezek. 2718), supplied Zidon with corn and 
the like.’ 

He regards +yx° (no tin @) as an incorrect gloss. Duhm 
speaks of ‘ Zidon’ rather than ‘ Tyre,’ because x in vz. 5 (7) 8 is, 
in his opinion, miswritten for yiq*y. Marti assents to this, but 


thinks that the gloss (yy) is correct, and that ‘Shihor,’ after 
all, does mean the Nile. If, however, it is highly probable (see 
PROPHET, § 35.) that the geographical names have been trans- 
formed by an editor in very many of the prophecies, it becomes 


at once probable that here, as elsewhere, S¥ should be “yb, and 
}Vs either ["1D or perhaps “Ww. In this case we can hardly 
doubt that shg (Shihor), which is not understood by @ to be 
the name of a river, or even a proper name at all, should be 
either OND, ‘merchants’ (so @), or rather ANWR, ‘ Ashhur.’ 
wean in w.1610 has the same origin (see Tarsuisu), whilst 
iy’ presumably comes from 437. At any rate, the presence of 
sng and sno close together points to the existence of much 
uncertainty as to the right reading of the word which uaderiies 
both words. 

(4) In Jer. 2x8 the prophet reproaches the Jews for 
being continually on the road to oyp, ‘to drink the 
water of Shihor,’ and to Asshur, ‘to drink the water of 
the river." Most think that g-gp means ‘ Mizraim'— 
z.e., Egypt—and that ‘Asshur’ is the great kingdom 
whose capital was Nineveh. But in the context (v. 16) 
we only read of the ‘sons of Noph and Tahapanes.' 
Either then ‘ Asshur’ is superfluous, or it denotes the 
same country as onyp. In the latter case gnyp must 
mean the N. Arabian Musri, and oj=nm 4) {‘ Noph and 
‘Tahapanes’ ??) must be corrupt. Clearly this is pre- 
ferable ; the quatrain in v. 18 must not be mutilated, 
‘Shihor’ and ‘Asshur' are ultimately the same name, 
but ‘Shihor’ has already become differentiated from 
‘ Asshur,’ and means the psp ani (Gen. 1538),2 That 
@ in v.18 reads yyw (Gihon) instead of ‘Shihor’ is 
hardly of importance for textual criticism. 

It does, however, prove that the Greek translator did not 
understand Shihor, and therefore substituted for it a name 
which, owing to a misinterpretation of Gen. 2 13 (where ‘Cush’ 
becomes ‘ Ethiopia’), he supposed to be a Hebrew name for the 
Nile. It is no objection to our exegesis that in v. 36 wy is 
represented as distinct from gyn, for in v. 18 the right reading 
probably is, not >yyx (Asshur), but sng (Ashhur). 

The above is written independently of Hommel’s later in- 
vestigations (4 4/sdfse, 31 [1901]) as well as of Winckler’s more 
recent writings. Hommel holds that in Josh. 133 and in 1 Ch. 
135 ‘the Shihor’ is inaccurately put for the ‘nahal Mosar.’ 
He derives ‘Shihor' from ‘Shihon,’ which he identifies with 
Seihan, the Arabic name of one of the rivers of Paradise. The 
‘Gihon’ is the ‘river’ (473) of Asshur (or as he points it, 
Ashur—i.e,, Edom); this he identifies with the Wady Sirhan 
(reckoned with the Euphratean stream region), the Hiddekel 
{as he thinks) of Gen. 214. Hommel's statements are criticised 
unsympathetically by Kinig, Funfnene arabische Landschafts- 
namen tn AT beleuchtet (1902). T K.C. 


SHIHOR-LIBNATH (nad Ty ; Celwn [8B], 
cleJiasp [AL], kal AaBana@; Sthor et Labanath), 
apparently near Carmel on the S. boundary of Asher 
(Josh. 1926+). The ancients, including Eusebius and 
Jerome (0527523 1862), distinguished two places 
called respectively Shihor and Labanath. Since, how- 
ever, SHIHOR [y.v.] occurs elsewhere only as the name 


1 Read $xnn7 mng3; see NAPHTUHIM. 
2 Even if the Wady of Ashhur and the Wady of Musri were, 
strictly speaking, distinct, some laxity in a Hebrew writing is 
e, 


intelligible. 
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of a river, the moderns prefer to take Shihor-libnath as 
a compound phrase meaning ‘the Shihor of Libnath.’ 
There may have been a place near called Libnath, and 
Hommel {447 243) ingeniously conjectures that the 
Asherites, who originally dwelt between Egypt and 
Judah (cp ASHER, § 1), called the stream which marked 
the S. boundary of their territory by the name of Shihor 
in memory of the Nile, 'SHIHOR’ [g.z.], however, 
does not mean the Nile. It is more probable that 
just as Spiz (Carmel) comes (according to the present 
writer's theory) from bxony (Jerahmeel), so nw 
(Shihor) in Josh., as well as elsewhere, comes from 
‘nex (Ashhir), and that both names indicate that the 
sites called 'Carmel’ and ‘Shihor’ had been origin- 
ally occupied by Jerahmeelites and Ashhurites (a dis- 
tinction without a difference?) respectively. There were 
probably other places called Ashhur { Heres, for instance 
[see HERES, Mount]}; one of them was near Libnath, 
or belonged to a Laban or Libnah clan. See SHIHOR, 
From the earlier point of view, Dillmann's identification of 
‘the [river] Shihor of Libnath’ with the Nahr ez-Zerka (4¢., 
‘the dark blue river,’ a little to the N. of Casarea, appeared 
lausible (but cp Buhl, Pad. 105). J. D. Michaelis and Gesenius 
hes. 1393) thought of the river Belus (now Nahr Na‘man, S. 
of ‘Akka), from the fine sand of which, according to Pliny, glass 
Gnas, ‘transparence’?) was made. TK 


SHIKKERON (SDe), Josh. 1511 RV, AV SHICRON 
{g.v.). 

SHILHI ny, § 52), apparently the name of the 
father-in-law of king Jehoshaphat, 1 K. 2242 (cemeet 
([B], cadada [A], ceAcer [Ll in 1630], 2Ch, 203 
(cader [BA], ceAces [L]}, but really, as the cemees 
of @® in 1K. 2242 (from ceAceImM=SHILHIM [g.v.]} 
shows, the name of the birthplace of Azubah, the king's 
mother. The majority, if not all, of the names of 
Jehoshaphat's brothers, together with his.own, suggest 
a family connection with the Negeb. Cp HALLOHESH.. 

T. KC. 

SHILHIM (D'NDv). A city of Judah ‘towards the 
border of Edom," Josh. 1532 (cadu [B]. cedAeemm 
[AL]}). Perhaps the same as SHARUHEN (¢.v.); cp 
also Shaaraim (Buhl, Pai. 185). Azubah, bath SHILHI 
(g-v.}, was probably a native of Shilhim (see SHiLHI). 

T. K€. 


SHILLEM (D5), Gen. 4624, SHILLEMITES 
onbyin), Nu. 2649; in 1 Ch. 713 SHALLUM, 7. 


SHILOAH, WATERS OF (f>uin %), Is.86 See 
SILOAM. 


SHILOH (03, Judg. 211 Jer. 712, Iv, Judg. 2139 
18.124 821 Jer. 71274 269 415, but here GBNO carne, GA 
codwp, cp SALEM; Ps. 7860; iw thirteen times ; maw, -w, 
-wv; Jos. ocAovs and otAw). 

A town of Ephraim, where the sanctuary of the ark 
was, under the priesthood of the house of E11 (¢.v.). 

sense, According to 1S. 3315, this sanctuar 
- sy lena was not a tabernacle, but a temple with 
doors. Josh.181 [P], however, has it 
that the tabernacle was set up there by Joshua after the 
conquest. In Judg.2ligf the yearly feast at Shiloh 
appears as of merely local character. Shiloh seems ta 
have been destroyed by the Philistines after the disastrous 
battle of Ebenezer {cp Jer. 71214 2669; see ISRAEL, 
§ r1). The position described in Judg. 2lig {cp OS 
152r) gives certainty to the identification with the 
modern Sed/#n lying some 2 m. ESE, of J.ubban 
{Lebonah), on the road from @ethel to Shechem. 
Here there is a ruined village, with a flat, double-topped 
hill behind it, offering a strong position, which suggests 
that the place was a stronghold as well as a sanctuary. 
A smiling and fertile landscape surrounds the hill. 
Cp Priest, § 2; O7/C(® 268-271; L. W. Batten, ‘The 


Sanctuary at Shiloh,’ /BZ 19 [1900] 2 +333; Graf, De templo 
Silonensz ; and Aug. Kohler, Bz42. Gesch. i. lizf/ Ww. R. S. 
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That there was a Shiloh in the territory of Ephraim, 
is undeniable. It is probable, however, 


2. Probab le that there was another place with at least 
Benjamite ——. : Ei Ga iaaate 
a similar name, in Benjamin, which was 


town. confounded by later writers (Jer., Ps.} 
with the northern Shiloh. 

aby, vbe, and aby, are all regarded by the present writer as 

connected with din (Shaul) and apy (Shalishah), names of 


Edomite, or rather Jerahmeelite, origin, which were not confined 
to one part of the country. He sees reason to think that the 
names, both of Eli and of his two sons, connect Eli’s family with 
the Jerahmeelites, and there is evidence in the genealogy of 
Samuel connecting his family with the same N. Arabian stack ; 
indeed the name of Samuel (see SAUL, § 1) may appear identical 
with the Jerahmeelite name of Saul. 


It is very possible that the sanctuary of the ark was 
in the Benjamite not in the Ephraimite Shiloh (or rather 
Shalishah ?); also that in the original narrative from 
which Josh.18z (cp 195: 212 22912) is derived, the 
place intended was Shalishah in Benjamin. We can 
now probably understand aright the statement in Judg. 
18 31 that the shrine containing Micah’s graven image re- 
mained ‘all the time that the house of God was in bp.’ 
Laish or Dan was not improbably the famous city of 
Haliisah in the Negeb (see MicaH, § 2), and of course 
shared the fortunes of the sanctuary in Benjamin which 
contained the ark. The question also arises whether 
the enigmatical statement about the ‘daughters of 
Shiloh’ in Judg.2l19f does not really refer to a 
southern city. In SHILOH ii. it has been argued that in 
all probability sx (EV Shiloh) in Gen. 4910 has been 
corrupted out of rein {Laishah}, which in turn is a 


popular distortion of Halisah. It is possible that the 
place near which, according to the narrative, the 
capture of wives was effected by the Benjamites was 
really Laishah—i.¢,, Haliisah. The transformation of 
names in Judg. 2119, which this theory presupposes, is 
not stranger than similar transformations which we have 
assumed elsewhere. Bethel is the southern Bethel— 
containing the sanctuary of Halisah, Shechem should 
b2 Cusham (see SHECHEM), and Lebonah is a southern 
Libnah (cp Nu. 3320/.). Cp also MELCHIZEDEK. 

Not only the names Eli, Hophni, Phinehas, but also Ahitub, 
strongly favour the view that the family of Eli was Jerahmeelite, 
and to some extent make it natural to place the sanctuary of 
the ark in one of the territories known as Jerahmeelite. For 
orn (in accordance with types of corruption which we have 
often conjectured)is probably from MIM, ‘Rehoboth,’ or FAITH 
‘Rehobothite,’a view which is somewhat confirmed by the famous 
reading of @® in 1S.42r, ovaBapyafwO, if we may take it 
(nearly as We., col. 2144) as MINI Ww ‘Alas, Rehoboth!’ It 
is, in fact, not improbable (as 1S. 143 [see below] shows) that 
35 ‘x (Ichabod) and sip np (Ahitub) are ultimately the same 
name. The corruption of mygn5 into yyp'nR is not worse than 
many assumed corruptions, while the other corruption +139 +” 
would be suggested by pious sentiment. Both corruptions, 
it will be noticed, imply the dropping out of 4 from what 
we may assume as the original name—zze, mani, ‘Ol- 
rehoboth.’ May we then assume that there was a Rehoboth 
close to the Shalishah in Benjamin where the sanctuary of the 
ark may be best supposed to have been? It is better to hold 
that ‘ Rehoboth’ and ‘ Jerahmeel’ were used as synonyms. A 
clan of N. Arabian origin might indifferently be called ‘ Reho- 
hothite’ and gaioncalive (see ReHogoTH) Thus an 
Ephraimite site for the sanctuary of the ark, though believed in 
by later writers, becomes more and more improbable. 

18.143 runs $y7n onye ya MII NR eT] THe 
There are many parallels for the view tnat 7795 + is a variant 
to JINR; cM would be inserted as a link when the variant 
made its way into the text. Note the warning Pasek. 

T. K. C. 


SHILOH (now ; on versions see below), @ proper 
name in EV of Gen, 4910, 

In the ‘ Blessing of Jacob’ (Gen. 491-27; cp GENESIS, 

§ 4, end) it is said—between the comparison of Judah 

to a lion, and the poetic description of 

1. Text and the flourishing pe culewes in his enillory 

versions. __ that ‘the sceptre shall not depart from 

Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 

Shiloh come ; and unto him shall the gathering of the 

people be,’ into which rendering of AV, however, 
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RV introduces the alterations ‘the ruler's staff’ for 
‘a lawgiver’ (transferred to RV™:), ‘obedience’ for 
‘gathering,’ and ‘peoples’ for the archaism ‘ people.’ 
RV™8- also gives, ‘ Till he come to Shiloh, having the 
obedience of the peoples,’ and records the ambiguous 
reading \by. The Hebrew of MT is :— 
BRM pre apy Xd 

VQ PED PpADA 

vow Nam sp 

i opy nape iy 
Ginsburg gives as Kre ibe, which is a rare spelling of the 
place-name Shiloh, if it is not rather meant to signify ‘his son,’ 
see note, 

A critical conspectus of the diverse interpretations of 
this passage would require many pages (for this we may 
refer to the special monographs).!_ We can only give 
such references to ancient or modern hypotheses as may 
save the student from committing himself to untenable 
or precarious views, and justify the offering of a new 
interpretation based upon a critical examination of the 
text, and confirmed by the study of some important 
historical passages elsewhere. It is not enough to rest 
in interpretations, however widely prevalent, which have 
an insecure textual basis; we are bound to attempt to 
lift the exegesis of this much disputed passage to a higher 
level, and to free it from the uncertainties of theological 
or semi-theological controversy. 

The ancient renderings that chiefly concern us are :—- 

1, @ (and Theod.): ove éxAcies dpywr €& "Iov8a xai iyyou- 
eves ex Tay pnpay avrou Ews av EADY Ta arrOKeipeva GUTH, Kat 
avrds mporsoxia é@vav, Several MSS have @ drécerar, a few 
6 awonetror avTg or 6 amroxecrtat, The rendering é« row pnpor 


avrod is one of the signs that the interpretation of the passage 
was influenced by De, 2857. spoodoxia suggests the reading 
Mpp. On 7a arox. avr, see below. 

2. Aq. ovx avagrnjceta axjmrpoy amd 'T. Kai axptBagipevos 
ard peragy woday atirod fws ay EAGH . . . Kat abrg@ sVoTHRG 
Aaby. Sym. ov mepraipebjoerat éLovoia awd "I... . 

3. Pesh. (2). 


ee bispnwo jroo, go Mae gi ) 

soon date eae [lhe foes cook i Mo 
frasds ycams odo 

form vee bisece Gull keno thew if bo al 


for him do the peoples wait.’ 
(6) Aphraates (ed, Wright, 320) instead of last three words, 


(Oram lmao odio Jlaads0 
we whom belongs] the kingdom, and for him do the peoples 
ope.’ 
4. Tg. Onk. 
sme) AT IID enw vay saps xd 
mn SMeD ON TY RDOY Ty sya Isp 
pReDoY pyonw? my RAIDID NA 
‘The wielder of power shall not pass away from the house of 
Judah, nor the scribe from his sons’ sons for ever until that the 
anointed one come to whom belongs the kingdom and to him 
shail the peoples submit themselves.’ 


We have first to ask, Can Shiloh be a proper name, 
as the Reformation Versions mostly suppose?? As 
Shiloh Driver has well observed, ‘no ancient 

. ‘on version, and indeed no known authority 
not & Proper fo several centuries after the Christian 
mane. era, implies the Massoretic reading, or 
sees in the passage a proper name. It is true that it 
was generally interpreted in antiquity of the Messianic 


1 Chr. Werliin, De faudibus Jude (Havnine, 1838); S. R. 
Driver, ‘Gen, 4910; an exegetical study,’ /ourn. Phil. 
14 (1885) 1-28. The former takes Shiloh to mean ‘ peace- 
bringer '—z.¢., Solomon; the conclusion of the latter scholar is 
given in the text in his own words. These monographs may 
be supplemented by the notes of Delitzsch, Dillmann, Gunkel, 
and Ball, in their works on Genesis. Cp also G. Baur, Gesch. 
der Alttest. Weissagung (1861), bgt ae 

2 Driver traces this rendering to Seb. Minster (1534), who 
gives ‘quousque veniet Silo.’ Pagninus (1528) gave ‘ Messias’; 
Luther (1534), ‘der Held.’ 
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or ideal future of Israel ; but this sense was reached in 
virtue of the general context of the passage, and not 
through a proper name Shiloh.” Indeed, a proper 
name meaning Peace-bringer (which is the sense 
postulated for the proper name Shiloh) can certainly 
not be derived from ,/mbw, ‘to be quiet, careless, 
secure’; the phrase we should have required is oi rg ws 
‘prince of peace’ (cp Is. 95[6]}, or, if the text of Mic. 
54[5] is correct, ide, ‘ peace’—7.¢., [Konig, S¢y/, 21] 
‘auctor pacis,” 1 
Those who (like Delitzsch, Diltmann) defend the render- 
ing, ‘until he come to Shiloh,’ see a reference to the 
3, No reference assembly of the tribes of Israel held, ac- 
to the place cording to P, at Shiloh (Josh. 181}, when 
‘Shiloh.’ ‘the land had been subdued before 
* them.’ They take njy to mean, not 
the royal sceptre, but the staff of the chieftain or leader, 
exactly like pen (if this word really means ‘staff of 


authority’); so that the passage will mean, ‘Judah 
shall continue to be the valiant leader of the tribes of 
Israel, till, the peoples of Canaan having been subdued, 
they can celebrate the victory by a solemn religious 
assembly at Shiloh.’ This, however, puts too much 
into the simple phrase ‘until he comes to Shiloh,’ and 
uv. 1od conveys the impression that the victory over the 
‘peoples’ is the victory, not of all the tribes, but of 
Judah. Moreover, maby is not one of the recognised 
ways of spelling the place-name ‘Shiloh,’ and it is even 
doubtful whether the Massoretes intended to favour 
this interpretation.? 
Hence some good critics adopt the old reading nog 
or by (see @). According to Driver, the rendering 
is say ‘till he whose [it is] shall come" would 
edediboerspd afford an excellent sense, but is not 
“ reconcilable with the absence of the 
subject in the relative clause. ‘ Perhaps,’ he adds, ' we 
should fall back upon the original LXX construction, 
and render ‘* Till that which (or, he that} is his shall 
come," and regard the clause as an indeterminate ex- 
pression of the Messianic hope, which was afterwards 
defined more distinctly.” The reading shy is also 


adopted by Wellhausen (Gesck. 1375, n. 1, but cp CH 
32t), Stade (GV/ 1159, n. 5), Ball (doubtfully), Briggs, 
y. Orelli, Holzinger, Gunkel.. It is thought to be pre- 
supposed, not only by @, but also by the language of 
Ezek. 21 32 [27]. pager toawx acy, ‘until he come 
whose right it is.’ : 

“H, however, 74 azox. adrgis a genuine rendering, {beycannot be 
the whole of the text which the translator had before him, The 
present writer, therefore (7%eod. Kev. cited at end), suggested 
ot) nv" or (as Ronsch before him) $b vi. Most probably, how- 
ever, @ simply made the best of the obscure reading 19¥, a reading 
unworthy of acceptance,3 and clearly a fragment of some longer 
word. 421 Y>¢ would, in fact, be intolerable. As to Ezek. 
21 32, it ts by no means clear that the prophet was thinking of 
Gen. 4910, Very possibly the reading ibe? was suggested by a 
misleading reminiscence of Ezchiels 

But if the passage is, at any rate in the larger sense, 
Messianic—and this is generally assumed, because of 
the reference in ¢ to a universal empire,—what are we 


1 Kénig, however (4¢.), qualifies his statement by an ‘at 
least’ in the next sentence. There can hardly be a doubt that 
the text needs emendation (see Micau [Book], § 5, ¢). 

2 A favourite Jewish interpretation of »hy (found in Ibn 
Janah and Kimhi) was ‘his son’ (cp Talm. *Sy, Ar. sadtd, 
‘extractus, filius ); ¢.g., Tg. ps.-Jon. paraphrases 33 4y1, ‘his 
youngest son,’ an interpretation which, according to Driver, is 

perhaps embodied in the Massoretic pointing.’ 

3 It is usual to find in ag a deliberate affectation of mystery. 
But it is more than mystery; it is grammatical obscurity. Ina 
solemn benediction like this, nothing but Ezek.'s usemn 17“WwWie 
would be tolerable, if a veiled reference to the legitimate king of 
Judah were intended. 

- 4 See Volz, Die vorexil. Jakweprophetiea und der Messias, 
2, ner. 
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to read in place of maby or aby or vb? Matthew 
Hiller (OS, 1706, p. 931), Lagarde (OSH 295, OS?) 
368), the present writer (og. céé.}, as an alternative, and 
Bickell (Carmina VT metrice, 1882, p. 188), took 
aby to be a contracted form of mbxz, ‘he whom 
Judah prays for’; cp perhaps Dt. 337, where, accord- 
ing to Gunkel,! ‘bring him to his people,’ means 
‘bring the Messianic king to his people,’ This is at 
any rate more plausible than the idea that nbw should 
be by or nov (Vg., ‘qui mittendus est’), with which 
compare the view of Grotius (col. 1803) that Jn. 97 
identifies ‘Siloam’ with ‘Shiloh.’ But ¢s the passage 
before us really Messianic? Critics who in our day 
hold this view, generally regard Gen. 4910 as a later 
insertion. This is, of course, a permissible hypothesis ; 
but, on different grounds from those of Gunkel, we are 
compelled to reject it. “ 
The truth is, we believe, that the text of the passage 
in its context requires a much more thorough examination 
before we can proceed to exegesis, There 

5. The re- are serious difficulties both in v. ro and 
stored text in vi: Does pan mean ‘staff of 


Rae oe authority’? and, if zof, how can etd 
"be parallel to it? Is vba [22 however 
it be explained, at all natural? And is nnpy a sound 


reading? Then, in v. 11, is mmo correct, and are such 
expressions as these possible—‘ he washed his garments 
in wine, and his clothes with the blood of grapes’? In 
v. 12 is ‘bon correct?? and is not the whole verse 
superfluous ? 

By a careful criticism the present writer has elsewhere 
reached the following text :-—- 

7PM ney sworkd A champion shall not depart from Judah, 
yea [BO pphot Nor a marshal from between his bands, 
nen ors “IY Until he tramples upon Laishah, 
pbyprrt pyre] wh And the Jerahmeeclites are obedient 
: unto him. 

Verse 1 may here be passed over with the remark 
that it probably continues the description of the conquest 
of the Negeb by Judah, and that iwa> 2a o39 should 
probably be Sey? yz day, ‘he shall subdue the b’ne 
Ishmael,’ the proof of which is that in ». 12, which 
should certainly be read Swomy Seyoes ua odyont, the 
true text contained a correction of the miswritten words 
in v.10. See Crit, Bid. Laishah, considered already, 
may be, as we have seen (SHILOH, 1), Haliisah, one 
of the most important cities of the Negeb. Who the 
Jerahmeelites are, we also know; they are the same 
as the Zarephathites or ‘Pelethites' (the Philis- 
tines of MT) who were the chief enemies of Israel 
in the days of Saul and the early period of David. 
If this theory be adopted there is no reason for the 
hypothesis of interpolation. Contrary to the prevalent 
opinion, the whole of the blessing of Judah is continuous. 
Beginning with a description of the fierce and fearless 
courage of the tribe of Judah, it goes on to prophesy 
that judges or champions of Judah’s rights (the rights of 
the strongest) will never be wanting till its troublesome 
neighbours, the Jerahmeelites or Zarephahthites, have 
been conquered,—a conquest which in the original 
song was described in some detail, 

The theory suggested with regard to aby throws a 
fresh light on r K.1]29, where (see JEROBOAM i., end} 


1 Genesis, 436, @) 424. The singular theory connected with 
this interpretation cannot be here discussed. 
2 Contrast Prov. 23 29. 


3 For the confusion of D3 and wpe, cp 28.77 1 Ch. 176 
(parallels in We. TBS 170); and for the sense ‘ruter,'‘ marshal," 
see @ and Onk. Forthe correction y 711, cp Ensien, § 1 é(on 
bn ; Sam. here vz). For 037, cp SBOT on Is. 4125. In @ 
dyow fell out through the vicinity of words (ony=nbw) cons 
taining virtually all these letters, Cp also JeERAHMEEL, § 4. 
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the true text perhaps said that Jeroboam had just come 
from Misrim, or rather Ishmael, where he was ‘found’ 
by the prophet Ahijah the Shilonite. Was Ahijah 
really an Ephraimite prophet? It is more natural to 
suppose that he was of a place much nearer to the N. 
Arabian land from which Jeroboam ‘had come, viz., 
of Laishah (2.¢., Haliisah), a name which we have 
found to have been altered by a scribe’s error into 
Shiloh in Gen. 49 ro. 

‘The literature of Gen. 4910 is extensive. See the works of 
QOehler, Schultz, Smend, Riehm, Delitzsch, and Briggs, on 
Israclitish religion, and the commentaries of Tuch, Delitzsch, 
Kalisch, Dillmann, Holzinger, Gunkel; the Geneszs (Heb. text) 
of C. J. Ball in SSOT; Pusey, Daniel the Prophet, 254-256 ; 
Cheyne, ‘A disputed prophecy in Genesis,’ Theolog. Review, 
12 300-306 (1875), and PropAé. Js.0) [188x] 2189 % ; Briggs, 
Messianic Prophecy, 94@- (1886); and especially the three 
discussions (Werliin, Driver, Baur) already mentioned. 

T. KC, 


SHILONI ody, 1 Ch. 95. See SHELAH, 1. 

SHILONITE (13>, ‘335, and ‘ye? [Neb. 115]; 
cHAwnl[elitHc)- 

1. Gentilic from »>w Shiloh, used with reference to 
the prophet Ahijah (temp. Jeroboam I.), 1 K.1l29 
1215 tG29 2 Ch. 92g 10:5. See SHILOH ii. (end). 

2. In a post-exilic list, miswritten for wow (x Ch. 
95) and »2$y (Neh. 25)—7.¢. ‘Shelanite.’ See SHELAH, 


SHILSHAH (MOY ; cadeica [BA], ceAemcan 
[L]}, b, Zophah, a name in a genealogy of ASHER 
(g.%, § 4 ii), 1 Ch. 737f. Cp Suuan, 2. 


SHIMEA (NYDU, § 5x). 1. Brother of David. See 
SHAMMAH, 

2. Son of David [g.v, § 11, #.] (x Ch. 35) vapey [B], capaa 
[AL]; but 25.514,1 Ch. 144 Yide, SHAMMUA ; cappovs, capaa 
[B}]; vappove, capmaov (A) respectively ; canea[L 425]; 1 Ch. 
144 capaca [x)). 

3. A Merarite Levite; 1 Ch.630 [15] (cogea (B], capa [A], 


gapac {L}). . . 
4. A Gershonite Levite ; x Ch. 639 [24] (cazaa [BALD. 


SHIMEAH. 1. (MY [kri], § sx), brother of , 


David. See SHAMMAH, 

2, (INDY), b. Mikloth in a genealogy of Benjamin [¢.z., 
$9 ii. 8], 1 Ch.832 (oexaa [B], capean [A], cazaa [L]), but 1 Ch. 
938, Oxo, Shimeam, capaa [BNL], vaxa [A]. See /OR 
11110-113, $§ 10-12, 


SHIMEATH (MyDOw [Ba Gi.], ep MI and 
NAMES, § 78, semoyad [BAL]), father of Jozachar 
(2 K. 1222 f2r]) called by the Chronicler, according to 
MT and @* (2 Ch. 2426; cama [B]; camae [A]; 
camaad [I-J), an Ammonitess (cp SHOMER) In 
@*4, however, it is Shimeath’s son that is Ammonite. 
Possibly ‘ Ammonite’ stands for ‘ Jerahmeelite’ (Che. ), 
See SiLLA, SHIMRITH. 


SHIMEATHITES (ony > camaBierm [BA], 
-Oein [L}}, 1 Ch. 255. See JABEZ. 


SHIMEI (‘Y%3t’, a gentilicium of pon [see WRS, 
Journ. Phil. 996]; cemele]i). 1. b, Gera of BAHURIM 
(g.v.), a Benjamite of the house of Saul who cursed 
David as he fled from Absalom! {2 S.165-13). On 
David's return after the death of Absalom Shimei is said 
to have been the foremost of the ‘house of Joseph’ to 
go down (with a thousand Benjamites}, to welcome the 
king. In return he begged for forgiveness (2 S. 
1916-23). In David's last words, however {1 K.28 f-}, 
the king charges his son to put Shimei out of the way, 
as a proof of his wisdom (see DAVID, col. 1034, n. Xj 
Ki. Hist. 1181, but cp Wi. GZ 2247). Upor his acces- 
sion, Solomon permits Shimei to dwell at Jerusalem 
on certain conditions (see KIDRON, § 2), which after 
three years Shimei violates, ostensibly in order to 
recover two slaves who had fled to Achish king of 


1 In x K.28, however, no mention is made of David's being a 
fugitive on account of Absalom, 
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Gath} (rather, of REHOBOTH). He js slain by Benaiah 
at the royal conimand (1 K. 236-46}. The exact course 
of events is not free from doubt, but this at least is 
clear: Shimei was a leader of the Benjamites who was 
politically dangerous, and it is likely that he really 
sought to draw Nahash, king of Rehoboth, into his 
schemes, Nahash may in fact very possibly have been 
displeased at the coup d’&at which had made Solomon 
his suzerain. On the ‘ legend‘ of Shimei, cp Winckler 
{G/, £c.), and see below, nos. 2 and 10. 

2, Shimei and Rei and the giéédrim who belonged to 
David are enumerated among those who did not join 
Adonijah in his attempt on the throne (1 K.18, cauaas 
[L]). It seems best to assume with Winckler (G/, Zc.) 
that Shimei 1. is intended, while Re (g.v.) may be=Ira, 
a Adhén or perhaps sdkéx (‘ minister’) of David, mentioned 
in 2S. 2026. Stade, however (GV/ 1293, n. 1), thinks 
that they were two officers of David's bodyguard ; the 
fact that the two names do not occur elsewhere in 1 K. 
1 only shows the fragmentariness of our knowledge of 
the times. Some think that one of David's heroes, 
SHaMMuauH (3) or Shimei, may be meant; Ewald's 
suggestion that David's brother Shammuah (or Shimeah) 
is intended is unlikely (see RADDAI). 

3. b, Elah, high officer of Solomon in Benjamin (1 K.4163 
om. B, gepeet [A], vaza[L]). See SHAMMAH, 3. 

4. 28.2121, capaa [L] AV Summean, see SHAMMAH, 2. 

5. b. Pedaiah; brother of Zerubbabel (1 Ch.319 om. B), 
perhaps the same as SHematan (wv. 22). 

6. b, Zaccur, of SIMEON (8 g ii.) (1 Ch. 426 4), who had sixteen 
sons and six daughters, and is described as the father of an im- 
portant clan (gens) which overtopped al! others, but did not 
equa! the b’ne Judah (within whose territory it was settled); cp 
perhaps Shemaiah, v. 37. 

7. b. Jors, of Reupen (§ 13), 1 Ch. 54 (oapee [L]); cp z. 8, 
Shema (gexec [L]} b. Joel. i 

8. AV Shimhi, a Benjamite, the father of Adaiah, Shimrath, 
and BrRaiau [¢.v.,] (1 Ch. 821 couacr@ [BJ], vapor [A], in v. 13 
called SHEMA {7.v., no. 3]). See AlJALON. 

g. A Ramathite, or man of Ramah (PDW, 6 é« payA [Bl], 
& papyafaios [AL}), one of David's officers who was ‘over the 
vineyards’ (1 Ch. 2727). Which of the southern Ramahs is 
ony is unknown, @#’s payA may spring from ‘ Jerahmeel’ 

ec... 

io. b. Kish, a Benjamite, an ancestor of Morpecai (Esth, 25 
«0. TOU cenectoy [BRL*}, +. + 700 cepxecov [AL*]}; in the 
apocrypha of Esther (112) ceyeccov [B], cenecoy [XL*8), Semet, 
RV Semesas. Shimei is here evidently, like Kish, a clan-name; 
a reference to the person who ‘cursed David’ is out of the 
question. ‘ 

11. Shimei occurs frequently in the later writings as a son of 
Gershon b. Levi (Ex. 617 [AV Shimi] Nu.318, r Ch. 617 [2}). 
He appears in 1 Ch.6 as the som of Jahath, v 42 (27), with 
which contrast 1 Ch. 239 4 where he is the father of Jahath ; 
again in. 29 [14] (coueet [B}} Libni, who elsewhere is his brother, 
appears as his son, and both are Merarite Levites, He is the 
founder of the Shimites (AV) or more correctly (with RY) 
Shimettes (Nu. 321: ‘you'll; rot cesece [B, om. F],... veper 
[AL]. What is meant by ‘the Shimeites’ (so RV; AV 
‘Shimei,’ ‘ypvi; but @ and Pesh. have ‘Simeon’) in Zech. 
1213, Nowack pronounces to be unknown, Baudissin (Priester- 
thus, 248), however, thinks that the above-mentioned Shimeites 
of Gershon are meant. [For a revision of the text of the whole 
passage, without attempting which probably no single detail can 
he understood, see Cri#, Bré.} 

12. One of the sons of Jeduthun (1 Ch. 2517: [o]eueer [B}, 
govpee [L]), whose name should be inserted in v. 3 with @BA 
(but GL cegdpet) to make up the full number six, 

13. Ason of Haman (2 Ch, 2914). 

14. A Levite, Ezra1023 (oapnovu [BA], -ovd (x1); in x Esd. 923 
Semis, RV SEmets ( ceveess [B], wepecs [A]). 

1s. One of the b, Hasuum (Ezra1033); in 1 Esd, 932 Semen 

x6, One of the b. Bans (Ezra 1038); @BNA, however, for 
Binnut, Suimet, reads ‘the sons of Shimei,’ but @! viot Bovves 
so. In x Esd. 934, Samis, RV Somes (copes [BA]. 

S, A, C.—I. K, C, 


SHIMEON (HyPY), Ezra 1031=1 Esd. 932 SIMON 
CHOSAMEUS (cIM@N yocamaoc [B],. . . omaioc 


TA). 


1 [Note that Achish is called ‘ben Maachah.’ Maachah, like 
Ahiman (which @L has instead of ‘Maoch’ in x 8.272), may 
plausibly be taken to be a popular corruption of Jerahmeel. 
Achish, then, was connected with N. Arabia. (‘ Achish,’ how- 
ever, should perhaps be emended into ‘ Nahash.’ See NAHASH, 2. 
Tradition seems to have varied.)) 
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SHIMMA (NUIDY), 1 Ch.2:3 AV, RV (better) 
SHiMEA, See SHAMMAH. 


SHIMON (}10'Y, cp § 77; cemeliJoon [BA], cami 
(L]), a name in the Judahite genealogy (1 Ch. 42of). 


SHIMRATH (MyOv, § 78; camapad [BA], -per 
[L]) of BENJAMIN (§ 9), assigned to the b’ne SHIMEI 
{1 Ch. 8 art). 


SHIMRI (“TOY ; camaple]: [AL]}, a N. Arabian 
and S. Palestinian ethnic ; the original seat of the clan 
seems to have been called Har-shimron, according toa 
very necessary emendation of Am. 61, ‘Woe unto the 
secure in Ishmael,} the careless in Har [mountain of}- 
shimron ; cp PROPHETS, § 35, SHIMRON. 

Ie aD Simeon (§ 9 iii.) [cp MEuNIM], 1 Ch. 437 (canap [B}, 
“tov J. 

2 Taher {or clan%) of Jediael (from Jerahmeel?)}, one of 
David's heroes, 1 Ch. 11 45 (capepec [BR}). 

3. AV Smirt, a Merarite, eponym of one of the ‘courses’ of 
the door-keepers, 1 Ch. 26 10 (pvAdecorres [BA], cauap: >. [L]). 

4. A Levite, one of the sons of Elizaphan [cp ZErHaNiauH], 
2 Ch.2913 (apBpe [B], caszBpt (AL]). See also SromeEr, 
SHIMRITH, T KG 

SHIMRITH (N12v; camapid [A] comarwd 
[B], camipamw@ [L]). As the text stands, the 
mother of one of the murderers of Joash, described as 
‘ the Moabitess,’ 2 Ch. 24 26 (neaxien) ; Cp JEHOZABAD, I, 
The |) 2 K, 1221 [22] has SHomeR (1). More probable 
than either reading is SHIMRI (¢.v. }. 

Similarly read ‘1813, or rather (the confusion between 2x10 
and 1)3D being so frequent) “)880. The ‘ Shimrite’ clan was in 
fact located in the Jerahmeelite Negeb (cp Am. 61, see Simei, 
ad init.). &§, however, reads ‘3x1p7, applying the title to 
Jehozabad. Cp Suimeatu. T. K. Cc. 

SHIMRON (j)02Y; cymown [B]), a place in 
Zebulun, mentioned between Nahallal and Idalah and 
Bethlehem (2), Josh.1915 (cCeMpuoN 
[AL]). Idalah (@® cepeexw—z. e., Jerah- 
meel} may be only a variant to Beth- 
lehem (z.¢., Beth-jerahmeel). At any rate, if possible, 
we need a site between Maldl (NAHALLAL) and Beit. 
lahm (BETHLEHEM, 2}. Such a site we have in 
Semfiniyeh, the Simonias of Josephus (zé 24), the 
Simonia of the Talmud (Neub, Géogr. 189); according 
to Tomkins, the S’mana of Thotmes III., nos, 18 and 
35 (RP?! 54446), with one of which (35) E. Meyer 
(Glossen, 73) identifies the Sambuna of Am. Tab. 2204. 
As the text of Josh.111 #% now stands, we are led to 
assume that Shimron (eouepwy [AFL]} was anciently a 
royal city, and that its king, together with those of 
Hazor, Madon, and Achshaph, was defeated by Joshua 
beside the ‘ waters of MEROM.’ The same royal city is 
evidently referred to in Josh. 1220 as Shimron-meron 
(ep [poo Kr.] jing; Baordéa cupow, 8. waxpw [B], 
B. caupwr, 8. gacya, 8. papww [A], 8. [o]azapwr [L]). 
&, however, does not recognise a compound name ; 
certainly Meron must be wrong.? Either it has simply 
arisen through dittography or (5. A. Cook) it is a variant 
of ‘Madon’ in v. 19 (see MADON) which has found its 
way into the text. If Josh. llr # is to be our guide 
in locating Shimron, Miihlau's identification of it with 
es-Semfriyeh, about 1 hr. N. from Accho (Riehm, 
HWB,; Bid.-Socin) deserves attention, though the 

1 ‘Ishmael’ here=‘ Jerahmeel ‘—i.e., the Jerahmeelite Negeb, 
See Crit. Bid, on Am, 6 1. 

2 The proposal of Frd. Delitzsch (Par, 287) and Halévy (2 Z/, 
3881, p. 12) to emend the name into perwne — ze, Samsi- 


muruna, a place whose king is mentioned by Sennacherib at the 
head of the Canaanite tributaries (cp MENAHEM), fails to take 
account of the easy development of glosses, etc. 

3 [In support of this view we may refer to the treatment of 
the second part of the name in @ and Vg. @84 om. Madon, 
v.19, and read praupwd or zapwr (for Meron), v 20, as a separate 
name, @L and Vg. read only ‘Shimron’ in the latter verse, 
and evidently found ‘Madon’ (Aazopmyr) in z. 19. There seems 
to be, therefore, an identity between ‘meron’ and ‘Madon,’ 
which latter name, as shown under Manon, should probably be 
read with + instead of 4.—s. a. c.] 
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1, Name; 
identifications. 


SHINAB 


modern form rather suggests Shamir (Sta. ZATW 
5 167). 

The question, however, has been raised in Cri¢, Bid. 

whether the textual problem is not more ap aan 

than critics have supposed. As the result 

eobieen of a close examination of the text of Judg. 

involved. 45 and Josh. 11 it is there held that the 

original scene of the events related was more 

probably in the S. of Palestine. The names throughout 

having become corrupted, they were editorially emended 

under the influence of a Jater historical view respecting 
the conquest of Canaan, 

Jabin, it is held, comes from Jamin—a popular distortion 
of * Jerahmeel,’ a suitable name for any king of Hasek, ‘Canaan’ 
(p32) in Judg. 42 519 (as in Gen. 106, and a number of other 
passages) was originally ‘Kenaz’ CP); by ‘Achshaph’ (Josh. 
111) was probably meant ‘Cusham’ (see CusH, 2), and by 
‘Shimron’ the ‘Shimron’ referred to in Am.fi1 (see SHimri). 
‘Madon’ or rather ‘Marom’ (Kus. papwu) can equally well be 
accounted for on this hypothesis. It is the place referred to 
in the phrase nn "p, cp rap Dp (Judg.519). Both these 

hrases, if the scene of the war was in the S., come from 

73 ‘1D, ‘waters of Migdol ‘(or rather [cp SHECHEM, TOWER OF} 
of Jerahmeel), a phrase parallel to ws 3, ‘the torrent of 
Cushan.’ So Crit. Bis. Cp, however, MEROM, WATERS OF. 

TT. KC, 

SHIMRON (ye, § 10; properly a place-name? 
see, however, SHAMIR, 23 ganfa]pax [BAF], one of the (four) 
sons of IssacHaRr (§ 7), Gen. 4613 (CopBpo [A], -av [D], cap- 


Bpa xai Bpw (L)=Nu. 26 24 (aufSpay [A], -» (L]), 1 Ch. 71 
(cepepwy TBI, gouBpay (L] [AV Shimrom, but AV of r61r 


‘Shimron']), The patronymic Shimronite (i122; canopaver 
[B], seupams [Bab], gayzSpaue [F], apBpaple}e [AL]) occurs in 
u. 26.24. 

SHIMSHAI Cee, on meaning see below; camcal 
[A}, camaiac [L]), a state official (secretary} who, with 
REHUM [g.v.] and others, sent a letter to Artaxerxes to 
induce him to stop the rebuilding of the temple (Ezra 
48: capaca [B}, v. 9: oapee [B], 17: capeaco [B], 
23: gazeca [B]). In 1 Esd. 217 he is called SEMEL- 
L1us, RV SAMELLIuS (capeddeos [B], vex., or oeB., OF 
cap. [A], payedcos [L]; cp Jos. Ant. xi. 21, cenedzos). 

{A right explanation of the name would be one of the results 
ofa thorough critical examination of Ezra-Nehemiah. E. Meyer 
(£n#. 34) claims it as Syriac. At any rate, it looks as if it were 
derived from ginyj, ‘the sun’ (cp § 76). But there are still two 
possibilities. (1) wry may be a Hebraised form of an Iranian 
‘owy—an abbreviation of such a Persian name as ovoipadnys or 
oicaurvys (see Rawl., Be.-Rys., and cp Marti, &76/.-aras. 
Gloss.). (2) The forms in 1 Esd. suggest as the original either 
pw or YO n—Z.¢., ‘Sxyne? or “Seon. This view is preferable. 
It may naturally be combined with the theory (see ReHum) 
that the geographical and personal names in Ezra-Neh. have 
been systematically altered ; but independently of this theory 
Marquardt (Fund. 62) decides in favour of Spy. Rehum has 
probably a similar origin.—T. x. c.] 

SHINAB (ANIY ; Sam. WWI’; cennaap), king of 
ADMAH f[¢.v.], Gen. 142. He is mentioned with SHEM- 
EBER (n3xpy ; Sam. yaxnw; cuuoBop[ADE]; cupop[L}), 
king of ZEBorm f[g.v.}. The tokens of corruptness 
are so evident that many moderns decline the attempt 
to explain these names. If, however, we feel sure that 
there is a historical substratum to the story, we may be 
inclined to equate Shinab with Sanibu, the name of an 
Ammonite king in the time of Tiglath-pileser III. (so 
Frd. Del. Par. 294; cp KAT 141; KB2ex), or 
with the Ass. Sin-Sar-usur (cp SHENAZZAR}, and Shem- 
eber with the Ass, Sumu-abi (so Sayce, £x. T 8463; 
cp SHEM, NAMES WITH). - The reading of the Sam. 
suggests that an edifying comment (‘name has perished’) 
has taken the place of the true name; similarly the 
Midrash (Ber. Rad. 42) explains Shinab as pop ame, 
‘one who draws money (wherever he can)},’ and Shemeber 
as sax ow, ‘one who makes to himself pinions (to fly 
in search of treasure).’! If, however, the narrative in 
Gen. 14 only owes its appearance of historicity to an 
editor who had before him a corrupt text, and if by 


1 Ball's suggestions (‘Shinab’ [rather qy3y] = Ar. sunnar, 
Aram, Sdnera, ‘cat's ‘Shemeber’ [rather q4x0¢]= 798 ov 
‘name lost,’ a marginal gloss) lack probability. 
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applying the right key we are able to restore the original 
sufficiently to understand it aright, it becomes probable 
that only one king was mentioned on either side of the 
contest, viz. the king of Geshur (or Ashhur) and the 
king of Sodom (?}, and that just as ‘ Jerahmeel’ occurs 
apparently no less than six times (five times in variants) 
in v. 1, so ‘Ishmael’ occurs five or six times (owing to 
variants) in v. 2, Among the variants referred to are 
ans (Shinab) and sgxny (Shemeber). See further 
SODOM AND GOMORRAH. T. KG. 


SHINAR (V1), according to the prevalent view a 
name of Babylon (cp GEOGRAPHY, § 13a). It is men- 
tioned eight times in all: Gen. 1010 112 144g Josh. 721 
Is. d12r Zech.511 Dan.12t. In Am. Tab. 2549 we find 
the king of Sanhar mentioned as an ally of the king of 
Hatti, and in the Egyptian inscriptions a king of Sangara 
often appears (cp WMM, 4s. u. Eur. 279). Ed. Meyer 
{ 4igyptiaca, 63 f.) argues that both these forms are 
equivalent to KarduniaS, the Kassite name for Baby- 
lonia ;1 this, however, is not more than plausible (cp 
Flinders Petrie, Syrta and Egypt, 180). The older 
views explaining Shinar as ‘the land of two cities’ 
(sani-‘iri, A470) 34), or as=sumer in the phrase 
Sumer and Accad=S. Babylonia, are untenable.? 
Probably the identification of Shinar with Babylonia, 
though an early theory, is erroneous, and except in 
Josh. 721 Dan, 12, we should everywhere read Geshur.? 
Nimrop [g.v.] was a N. Arabian, not a Babylonian, 
hero ; and originally the great Tower (Gen. I11-9) was 
probably placed not in Babylonia but in Jerahmeel.4 

In Josh. 721, however, a different emendation is necessary. 
The goodly mantle (See MANTLE, § 2) in the spoil of Jericho, 
coveted by Achan, came neither from ‘Shinar’ nor from ‘Geshur.’ 
“yiw (EV Shinar) is most probably a corruption of iW, ‘a coat 
of mail’ (see, however, MANTLE, § 2 [5}); this word probably 
stood in the margin as a correction of the erroneous nws (EV 
‘ wedge’), for which it has been elsewhere (see GoLw, § 2) proposed 
to read jim. On the other passage see Crit. Bid. 

In Josh., Z.c., ®B gives Yrdgy worxiAyy for apr ‘qx, disregard- 
ing sap (GAFL xadnv); Vg. pallins coccineum (valde bonum), 
Generally @ gives vev{v)aap; but in Zech. 511 BaBvawr, unless 
$55 here comes from 5ypmy; ep Is. 1111 where in like manner 
Bafvdwvias may =$33=Senqy (cp PaTHROS), T. KC. 


SHION (jIN'), a city of Issachar, Josh. 1919 (clawna 
{B], ceian [A] cHw [L]; Seon (os® 154 18) in 
Jerome’s time was a village near Tabor, which may be 
identified with the ‘4in Sha’in, 4m. NW. from Tabor, 
near which is a ruin called Khirbet Shain. There is 
also a Neby Shain, NW. from Nazareth. The name 
may be akin to Shunem, which occurs in v. 18. 


The current AV rendering Shihon differs from that of the 
edition of 1611, which, like RY, has Shion. 


SHIP. The Hebrew term JN, dxiyyak, and the 
Greek mXofov are used somewhat loosely in OT and 
5 NT in references to navigation, and 

t rms Arie EV in most cases renders by the equally 
vague, and often obviously too preten- 

tious term, ‘ship.’ Sometimes there seems to be no 
good reason for the choice of this term, as the Hebrew 
adds a qualifying word to indicate what is really meant. 
In Job926 for instance, we find the phrase (elsewhere 
[see OspRAY] indicated as corrupt) m3x nvax, Oxiyyoth 
"ébeh, ‘ships of reed’ (RV™E-), but in EV ‘swift ships’ 
(I|*as the eagle that swoopeth on the prey’); with this 
Dillmann and most critics [but cp Crit, Bid.] com- 


2 See Rogers, Hist. of Bab. and Ass.1 411. 

2 Against the latter see Sayce, PSSA, June, 1896, p. 173, 
who argues that if Hammorabi=‘ Amraphel, king of Shinar’ 
(Gen. 141), and if Hammurabi reigned in N. Babylonia, it 
follows that Sumer (=S. Babylonia) cannot be the biblical 
Shinar. So, too, Pet. Pal. 67. 

8 * Missur’ is a less probable emendation, though it would 
suit in Gen, 112, if 534 in v. 9 was originally yba=spy ="ysn- 
( Bela‘ probably comes from ‘ Jeahined, 2) 

4 nip, v. 2, was doubtless originally Senna (so also 18.32), 
Cp Paranise, § 6. 
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pare Is. 182 where the expression xpi~d3, hele geome’, is 
given in AV as ‘vessels of bulrushes’ {see RUSHES), 


_ but where the natural meaning is ‘ vessels [better, boats} 


of papyrus’ (RV). In both cases light boats or skiffs 


| are meant, such as those mentioned by Lucan (Phars. 


436}, Pliny (4741311) and other ancient writers. ‘l/hese 
were used on the Nile (Eg. name, éaris; Copt. dart), 
carried only one or two persons (Plin. AN 757}, and 
were so light that where navigation was difficult or 
dangerous they could be carried forward on the shoulders 
(Plut. De Js. ef Ostr. 18}. 

In their oldest and most primitive form these vessels were mere 
rafts, and such rafts are not unknown in modern times (see the 
description in the Mémoires of the Duc de Rovigo in Che. Preph. 
ds. 2304). Speaking of the smaller boats of this kind, Erman 
oe ne. Eg. 479) says, ‘these boats had no deck, they were in fact 

ittle rafts formed of bundles of reeds bound together. They were 
rather broader in the middle than at the ends, the hinder part 
was generally raised up high whilst the front part Jay flat on 
the water.’ They were propelled by poles or paddles, not with 
oars. Larger boats of the same kind were used for carrying 
light freights ; with these is perhaps to be compared the Assyrian 
kelek or raft made of a framework of wood supported by inflated 
skins, though these seem to have been capable of carrying con- 
siderable loads (see Masp. Dawn of Civ. 615 7%; Place, Wiaive, 
4 43; cp Layard, Vraeveh, 113 25; Peters, Wippur, 2 340). 

e seem to have references to some conveyance of the latter 
kind in OT. At Jeast, as the text of r K. bp stands, the timber 
for Solomon's temple was brought from Lebanon to Joppa by 
sea in ‘floats’ (cK.59, myat; 2Ch.216, nripnn; & in both 
cases gxediac). In 1K, RV has ‘rafts.’” Asimilar statement is 
made with reference to Zerubbabel's temple (1 Esd. 5 55, oxedias ; 
EV ‘floats’)}.1 Such primitive modes of navigation are alluded 
toin Wisd.145 4 A certain floating bridge or landing-stage at 
Alexandria went by the name of Schedia (3 Macc. 411). 

The papyrus boats of later times, however, were of 
more elaborate construction. Light boats have often 

been constructed with some kind of 
2. Use of wood. framework—a keel and ribs—-as well 
as of papyrus or other reeds, like the bark canoes of 
Australia and more especially of the American continent. 
Boats of this kind may have carried a sail, As in the 
case of the Madras surf-boats the wood was no doubt 
fastened by thongs. 

‘Vessels thus stitched together, and with an inserted frame- 
work, have from a very early time been constructed in the Eastern 
seas far exceeding in size anything that would be called a canoe, 
and in some cases attaining to 200 tons burthen' (42 
21 8046). 

They were not so primitive in construction as the 
Indian canoes made of a hollowed tree-trunk (Herod. 


398 ; cp the ancient boats of the Swiss lake dwellings), 


| but would seem to rank between these and the wooden 








boats made in pieces {see below).?- The round &ufas or 
coracles of the Assyrians made of plaited willow (Herod. 
ligz; see Masp. Dawn of Civ. 615) were apparently 
used for short distances—-as ferry-boats for crossing 
rivers ; they were thus an improvement on the simple 
inflated skin (cp Assyria, § 10 4), 

Larger boats were constructed entirely of wood 
fastened by pegs or tree-nails. To craft of this kind 
perhaps the phrase pyar, dni-fdyit, ‘row-boat’ (EV 
‘galley with oars‘), of Is. 3321, used in connection with 
streams and rivers, may be supposed to refer. Such 
boats were also used on the Nile (Herod. 296; cp the 
boats in use among the Polynesian islands?—the modern 
nuggur). They were often of considerable size, even 
under the Old Empire. They had oars for rowing (not 
for paddling, as in the papyrus boats} fixed into row- 
locks, or through the sides of the boat, and fastened by 
a rope to prevent loss; oars were used also for steering 
~—one for small boats, several on either side at the stern 
for larger craft. 

I [These statements are open to criticism, both on the ground 
of their inherent improbability and because there are indications 
that the original form of the text (already corrupt in the re- 
dactor's time), was very different from that in MT, whilst the 
statement in x Esd. is an invention suggested by the manipulated 
form of the narrative of Solomon's temple.—T. K. ¢.] 

2 They would seem to have been heavier than the boats of 
the Esquimaux, constructed of skins and whale-bone; see 
Lubbock, Prehistoric Times (8), 4834 


3On Polynesian navigation cp A. De Quatrefages, The 
Human Species ®) USS), p. 191 F- 
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At a later date boats of this build carried, in addition 
to oars, ‘a rectangular square sail which was probably 
3. Boats made of papyrus matting’ (Erman). For 
with Cail the mast two pieces of wood fastened to- 
gether at the top were employed ; it was 
held in its place by large ropes or shrouds fastened at 
the bows and stern, other ropes being attached to other 
parts of the boat to give additional strength. ‘The 
yard-arm rested on the point of the mast’ (see Erman, 
481). These were long flat boats. Having little depth, 
a cabin! fitted on the deck suffices both for the ship- 
master’s accommodation and for a hold; in some of 
the rowing-boats nearly the whole length of the deck is 
taken up by the cabin so that a sail can hardly have 
been used. A cargo would, of course, have to be stowed 
on deck, and boats carrying a large freight seem always 
to have been towed. 

A great advance is made under the Middle Empire. The 
double mast gives place to a stout single one, the steering-oars 
to a large rudder; the sail now has two yards, the upper one 
being fastened to the mast by ropes, not, as before, fixed to the top 
of it. In the New Empire the vessels increased in size and com- 

lexity,and were elaborately adorned (cp Ezek.27), In the sailing- 
Boat of Queen Ha‘tshepsu (see fig. 1) the mast and sail have 
assumed huge proportions, and the yards are constructed of 
two pieces of wood. Here we get a craft to which we may 
strictly apply the term ‘ship.’ Something of the kind may per- 
haps be meant by the WAN >, 52 ‘addr, EV ‘gallant ship,’ of Is, 
83 a1, which is contrasted with the 6?-Fdyi¢ in the same passage. 











HY 





Fic, 1.—Sailing boat of Queen Ha'tshepsu (Chnemtamun), After Erman, 


In v. 23 ‘tackling’ o'>39, habalim), ‘mast’ ({7F, téren), and 
‘sail’ (0), #25), are referred to. Nor must we overlook the fine 
poetic similitude of Ezekiel (chap. 27) in which Tyre is compared 
toa ship. The oars are said to have been made of oak, the 
deck of ivory inlaid in cedarwood. The sail was of fine linen 
with embroidered work to serve as ensign; the cabin of blue 
and purple stuffs. It has been suggested that the many-coloured 
sails of the ancients may have served as distinguishing signs. 
Flags, as Cornill (on Ezek, 277) seems to have conclusively 
shown, were not known in antiquity. 


In a famous passage of II. Is. we find the phrase ‘even 
the Chaldzeans, in the ships of their re- 

* Chaldean jgicing’ (Is. 4814,RV).® ‘That the ships 
PS. of Uru on the Persian Gulf (see UR 

OF THE CHALDEFS) appear prominently in very early 


1 The hut or cabin seems to have been quite an ancient 
feature. Dr. Budge in A History of Egyft (173 [1c02]) 
gives illustrations of ships drawn from predynastic vases in 
the British Museum, which he describes as follows: ‘Each 
boat contains two small huts, which are placed amidships, and 
attached to one of these is a sort of mast, on the top of which is 
an emblem of some kind ; in the front of the boat is placed what 
appears to be a branch or bough of a tree, and in some examples 
a rope for tying up is represented under the front of the boat, 
and steering poles are represented at the stern.’ i 

2 Egyptian ships seem to have received names at quite an 
early date. See L. B. Paton, The Early History of Syria 
and Palestine, 71 f- Standards are found, according to Dr. 
Budge (4 History of Egypt, 178), on the boats represented 
upon pivayneate vases, The object of the bough or mat in 
these boats (see above, n. 1) ‘seems to have been to supply 
to all beholders information concerning the tribe and family of 
the occupant of the boat. The short mast which was attached 
to the aft cabin was probably used for displaying a flag or 
symbol which either referred to the country or city of .the 
master of the boat, or declared his rank.’ 

3 [So Kittel, ‘the text seems incurably corrupt.’ Dillmann, 


it is true, accepts the text, and only stumbles at the 1 before 
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inscriptions, and that there is evidence of commercial 
intercourse between Babylonia and India at least as 
early as the seventh century B.C. (OPHIR, § 2), is un- 
deniable. The Babylonian Deluge-story, moreover, 
gives an elaborate account of an e//ppu or ship—i.e., the 
“ark,” And even the Assyrians, who were an inland 
people, were by no means limited to the round &£/as or 
coracies, or to the 4e/eé or raft. 

Kufas and keleks are not the only vessels represented on the 
Assytian monuments and referred toin the inscriptions. Layard’s 
Monuments of Nineveh (pl. 71) gives illustrations of a number 
of vessels, evidently war-ships, having two banks of oars, and 
shields along the bulwarks, ‘ Five have sheer prows, and sharp 
beaks for ramming, and these have also a mast, a single yard, 
fore and back-stays, braces, and halliards." A teat (K. 4378) 
published by Delitzsch (Ass. Lesestacke,(2) 86-90) enumerates 
the different sorts of vessels. Masts, sails, yards, rudder, rigging, 
bulwarks, prow, stern, deck, hold, and keel are all mentioned ; 
and among the different kinds of vessels the ‘ Assyrian ship‘ is 
specially designated, along with those of the Babylonian cities 
of Ur and Nippur, 

The Assyrians, however, had no great skill in ship- 
building. We are told that in 696 or 695 B.c. Senna- 
cherib had ships built at Til Barsip for his expedition 
against Merodach-baladan. But the carpenters were 
Hatti—z.e., from the land of the West—and the sailors 
were Tyrians, Sidonians, and Ionians (Javnai). 

The Egyptian ships mentioned above (§ 3, end) re- 
sembled in shape the war-ships of a later time rather 
than the merchant vessels, for whilst 

+ the war-shi eC 

5. Merchant- ar-ships (a)ota 


rian mohepuxd, I Macc. 153) 
ahips in OT. were, like these, long 
(waxpal; navis longa), the merchant- 
ships (ayo nisi, dxzyyoth sokér ; Prov. 
31 x4, oneraria) became round and deep 
(erpoyyvras). The increase in depth 
allowed of a hold (cp the {rare and late] 
term my5p, séphindh, in Jon, 15, from 
a/jpo, ‘to cover," and the expression 
"on nay, yarkethé hassiphindh, ‘sides 
of the ship’). We hear in the OT ofa 
special class of merchant-ship—the so- 
called Tar3iS ships (v'vian niin, dndyyoth 
tarsi¥, 1 K. 2248). They seem to have 
been ships of large build, and the expression has often 
been compared to our East- or West-Indiamen. They 
were no doubt provided with oars as well as with a sail 
or sails. 


Elsewhere (see TarsHIsu) the phrase, or rather the probable 
earlier reading of the phrase, has been explained as meaning 
‘galleys with oars.’ Torr (2,4), assuming with most that farsi¥ 
is the correct reading, makes the following suggestion. ‘Among 
the Greeks the oars of a ship were collectively termed farsos, 
and among the Hebrews ships of a certain type were known as 
ships of tarSi$; and Tarsos and TarSiS were the Greek and 
Hebrew names for Tarsus in Cilicia. The coincidence suggests 
that this city was pre-eminent in furthering the useof oars upon 
the Mediterranean. But of this there are no records.’ 

In spite of their surroundings, however, the Israelites 
{see PALESTINE, PHcENiciA, GALILEE [SEA oF], RED 

; * Sea, NILE, etc.) seem to have taken 

+ Serer little interest in navigation.! Not until 

pein dh the Maccabzean times was the impor- 

: tance of harbours realised, and the 

value of ships to some extent appreciated, whether for 
the purposes of trade or for war.2. Simon the Maccabee 
converted joppa into a Jewish port (1 Mace. 145), and 
Herod established another harbour at Cacsarea (Jos, BF 
i215 Ant, xvii.51 xv. 96)—a harbour famous on 
account of the part it plays in the story of Paul's 
journeys (Acts930 1822 272). Israel's knowledge of 


D cas 





nvieg. For the present state of the question see ‘Isa.’ SBOT 
(Heb.), aa loc., and Crit. Bib.) 

1 Their lack of interest and ignorance in this respect is some- 
what surprising. Cp, however, what we learn of certain mari- 
time tribes among the Esquimanx, viz., that they are ‘ignorant, 
even traditionally, of the existence of a boat.'—Ross, Bafin's 
Bay, 170 (quoted by Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, 483) 

2 In AV of 1 Macc. 117 2 Macc. 129 the term Navy is used. 
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ships, such as it was, must after the settlement have 
been derived from the Phoenicians and Philistines in 
whose hands were the harbours along the coast. It is 
true that some of the tribes seem to figure in the early 
lJegends as seafaring {cp Ps. 107 23-30); but, apart from 
the fact that these stories are legendary, the text does not 
seem to have been transmitted to us in its original form 
{cp Gen. 4913 Dt. 8819 Judg. 517, and see ASHER, DAN, 
Z"EBULUN). The description of the ARK (g.v.) also shows 
a slight knowledge of such matters (see Now. 4 1248}. 
Jt has been pointed out, too, that when David had an 
opportunity of seizing Philistine harbours it did not 
occur to him to take it. Solomon's connection with 
the sea—he is said to have had a ‘ Navy of Tarshish ’— 
seems to have been due to Hiram; we know that his 
ships were manned by Hiram’s men (1 K. 926 7). On 
the difficultics of these passages see SOLOMON, §§ 34 4. 
Jehoshaphat is said to have built ‘ ‘Tar8is-ships’; but his 
naval experience was a disastrous one (1 K. 2248 2 Ch. 
20 367 ; see EZION-GEBER). The war-ships of which we 
hear in the Apocrypha {1 Mace. 826 153; ep Dan. 11 30} 
were no doubt similar to those in use amongst the 
Greeks and Romans, See Smith’s Dict, under ‘navis.’ 
In the NT we hear of vessels on the sea of Galilee 
(Mt. dar f. 824 1424 Mk. 437). The ad term com- 
monly employed is rotor, which AV 

7. Boate in NT. translates ‘ship.” RV renders ‘ boat,’ 
but, as has been pointed out elsewhere (Kitto, 2262. 
Cycl. under ‘ship’), passages in Josephus which refer 
to navigation on the lake (B/iii. 101; V#4 33) suggest 
that the barks on this piece of water were something 





After Torr 


Fic. 2.—A merchant-ship of 186 A.D. 
(Ancient Ships). 


more than boats (they carried an anchor, and are called 
axagn by Josephus). In the time of Jesus some of 
these were owned by his disciples (Mt. 421 Jn. 213 Lk. 
53), and the same writer points out that, having regard 
to the evidence in Josephus, it is a mistake to ‘ represent 
the Galilzan fishermen as of the poorest class.’ 
The most important references, however, to ships and 
navigation in the NT are found in the story of Paul's 
voyage to Rome. This narrative 
aren {Acts 27 f.} may be best illustrated by 
* studying two representations of ancient 
merchant-ships that have come down to us, in which all 
{or most of) the parts mentioned are depicted. <A 
merchant-ship of 186 4,D.,° for instance, is represented 


1 There is mention also of a rAoudpsov or of wAodpia, especi- 
ally in Ju. 

2 As a tent-maker Paul may also have been a sail-maker, and 
may have travelled in this capacity. 7 . 

3 Figs. 2 and 3 have heen chosen for their illustrative value. 
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on a coin of the emperor Commodus (see fig. 2; cp 
Smith, The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 202). 
Here we see the two steering-oars (cp Acts 2740, ras 
fevxrnplas rév wydadiwv) at the stern (% wpduva), which 
supplied the place of the rudder of later times; in this 
case it is to be noted that the upper parts of the oars are 
protected from the waves by a covering——'a prolongation 
of the upper waling-pieces, or something of the sort’ 
(Torr); and that the sails have bands of rope sewn 
across to strengthen them. Such a ship would rely 
for travelling on the large square sail which is figured 
in about the centre (cp Acts 2717, 70 cxeios). The small 
sail at the bow was subsidiary; the name of this foresail! 
was artemon (dpréuwy, Acts 27 40}, not dofon (déAwv), as 
has sometimes been thought. 


The object at the stern, which Smith takes to be a mast, 
might be taken to suggest that there was also a sail at the 
stern, as Pliny (Prom, in lib. xix.; see Smith, p. 192) asserts 
that there sometimes was ; but the use of such a sail would seem 
to have been quite exceptional], as it does not appear to be re- 
presented in the pictures that have come dewn to us. In fig, 2 
the object does not resemble a mast (as in Smith’s reproduction) 
so much as an oar, In any case it may be only a spare mast (or 
oar), or may even be an addition on the part of the original 
artist. 


These merchant-ships were often of considerable size. 
The Alexandrian ship {wAotor ’Adetavdpirdy ; Acts 27 6) 
in which Paul is said to have started on his voyage to 
Rome carried, according to the Alexandrian MS, 276 
persons (the Vatican MS, however, has 76) in addition 
to its cargo (v. 37); and when this vessel was wrecked 
another merchant-ship took on board all these passengers 
in addition to its own freight. 

In Acts 2717 we are told that when the ship was in 
danger of shipwreck ‘they used helps, undergirding the 


. ship’ (BonPelas éxpdrro, brofwr- 
9. Undorpindees. iret 7) whotov). These helps, 


which are called elsewhere hypozomata (trofduara), 
were cables for undergirding and strengthening the hull, 
especially in bad weather. As to the method in which 
they were attached, however, there is some question. 


According to Torr they were ‘fastened round the ship hori- 
zontally ; the two ends of each cable being joined together, so 
as to make it a complete girdle extending from stem to stern 
along the starboard side and back from stern to stem along the 

ort side.’ Smith, however, contends that the hypozomata were 

ound ‘round the middle of the ship at right angles to the length, 
and not parallel to it (he is followed by Ramsay, p. 329).' He 
claims that Béckh (who held the alternative view ;2 p. 134 [see 
§ 12]) has misquoted the passage on which he relies as evidence 
(Vitruvius, De Architectura, x. 156). Béckh gave as the crucial 
words ‘quemadmodum navis a puppi ad proram continetur.’ 
Smith ((4) p. 213) gives as the correct text ‘q. ma/us navis, etc.," 
which he maintains supports his view (‘the word ‘‘malus” is 
omitted in the edition of Schneider, but is retained in the 
later carefully edited edition of Poleni, Utini, 1829’). | Torr's 
quotation (41, n. 200), however, agrees with that of Bockh; he 
adds, ‘this shows that the girding cables went from the stem of 
a ship to the stern,’ In Teubner’s text (1899; ed. V. Rose) the 
words are ‘ita religati quemadmodum navi a puppi ad proram’; 
but in the notes ‘navis’ is given as the common reading. The 
whole passage, moreover, seems to be obscure. com the 
strength of a passage from Isidore (Orzg. 194, ‘tormentum, 
funis in navibus longis qui a prora ad puppim extenditur quo 
magis constringantur ; tormentum autem a tortu dicta’), Smith 
admits that ‘it does appear that ropes were occasionally ap- 
plied in a longitudinal as well as in a transverse direction, to 
prevent ships from straining' (p. 213). In the passage on which 
this admission is based, however, the reference may be to a 
rope such as that which we see stretched amidship over posts 
from stem to stern of the Egyptian ships on the relief from 
Deir-el-Bahri—a rope which was designed perhaps more for 
strengthening the heavily-laden mast than for holding together 
the hull, round which, as a matter of fact, the ends of the rope 
are fastened at right angles to the length (see fig. 1). If, as 
Smith affirms (p. 214),—speaking as one who had had practical 
experience in seamanship—undergirding lengthways is ‘a mode 
which must have been as impracticable as it would have been 





As to the date of Acts (g.v.) no suggestion of course is here 
offered. 

1 A writer in Schenkel (SZ) speaks of the artemon, or top- 
gallant sail, but see Smith, 192 4 ‘The word has been inter- 
preted by various writers as meaning nearly every sail which a 
vessel carries.’—R. J. Knowling, £zpos. Gk, Test. 2535. 

2 So also Breusing, Die Nautik der Alten [1886), p. 6703 
see Knowling, p. 524, who also inclines to follovy Bockh. 
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unavailing for the mbar of strengthening the ship,’ the other 
view seems preferable until further evidence is forthcoming. 
Another interesting representation of a large merchant- 
ship is that of about 200 A.D.on a relief found at Porto 
near the mouth of the Tiber (see fig. 3). 


ere This picture illustrates many features in the 
relief. ancient merchant-ships. The hull of a ship 


was commonly painted, sometimes for a 
special purpose—as in war, to make the vessel as little 
conspicuous as possible ; but in addition to this it was 
often decorated, especially at the stern. We see an 
example of this decoration in the Porto relief, a group 
of figures being depicted at the stern. The ornament 
on the stern-post was often a swan or goose head 
(xnvicxes). It figures at a very early period; it is 
represented for instance on the Asiatic ship of the naval 
battle of Rameses III. as represented on a bas-relief 
at Medinet Habu (see Warre-Cornish, Dict. of Gk. 





Fic. 3—A merchant ship of about 200 a.p. “After Torr (Ancient Ships). 


and Rom. Antigg. under ‘navis’). On the Porto- 
relief waling-pieces, or wooden belts ({worfjpes, not to 
be confused with the twrefiwuara) are seen to encircle 
the ship horizontally. At the stern is the deck-house 
or awning reserved for the use of the commander 
(Acts 2711, xuBepyjrns), who might also be the owner of 
the ship (z4zd., vav«Aypos). The stem-post usually 
terminated in a carved ornament or figure-head ; but in 
place of this there was sometimes a painting on the 
bow, as in the example before us. Besides this, and 
distinct from it, there were statues of the patron deities 
{cp CasTor); here perhaps to be observed at the 
stern. In this ship there are galleries projecting at the 
bow and the stern; the latter contains the deck-house 
(mentioned above), in that at the bow were probably 
stowed the anchors and other instruments (o7pogeia 
Kal wepvywyets, windlasses, etc.?). At the stern are 
the steering oars, here again protected by the upper 
waling-pieces. The large sail in the centre has brailing- 
ropes (kdAot) and rings, and the mast is kept in 
position by a number of other ropes. The rope by 
which the lower corner of the sail was attached to the 
side of the ship—the sheet—was called fes veli or rots ; 
in the case of a large sail, such as this, when two ropes 
would be required, wo’s would denote the rope which 
drew it aft, whilst rpdzous { propes) designated the rope 
which drew it forward, or the tack, Various designs 
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were often woven upon the sail; we seem to have an 
example in this picture. At the bow is a smaller 
mast to carry the arfemon. But a third sail is to be 
noted on this ship. This is above the large square 
sail, Being triangular in shape and having its base 
along the main-yard and its apex attached to the 
top of the mast, it requires no topsail-yard. Similar 
triangular topsails are represented on some of the coins 
of the Emperor Commodus. Lastly, we notice that a 
small boat is being towed astern (cp Acts 27 16, 4 oxdgy) ; 
this would be used for various purposes, but it was of 
special importance as a life-boat in case of shipwreck 
(Acts 27 16 30 32). It could even be hoisted on board.! 
From Acts 2729 it appears that sometimes several 
anchors were carried. At first stones were 
i. ose used for this purpose; later, the anchors 
resemble very much those of modern 
times, they were provided with arms, stocks, and 
crowns, but had no flukes at the extremities of 
the arms.? Ships also carried a plumb-line for 
sounding (cp Acts 2728, Bodis); but the want 
of a compass made navigation often very 
dangerous—the stars, by which the course of 
a vessel was directed, not always being visible 
(cp Acts 27 20).3 


An ancient ship could sail, according to Smith, at 
an angle of about seven points with the wind. ‘We 
have no information,’ he says, ‘as to the exact angle 
with the wind whichan ancient ship could sail, It 
must, however, have been less than eight points, 
but more than six, the usual allowance for a modern 
merchant-ship, in moderate weather. I have, there- 
fore, in my calculations taken seven as the mean be- 
tween these extremes, and I cannot suppose it would 
be much greater or less ’(p. 215). 

Before putting out to sea it was usual to make 
supplication to the protecting deities for a prosperous 
voyage (Wisd.141).4 Cp, further, Trave, 

chlézer, Vers. erner alle. Geschichte d. Handels 
wu. d. Schiffart in den alt. Zeiten, 1706; Ve Roy, 
hee La Marine des Anciens Peuples, 

12, Biblio- 1777; Berghaus, Gesch. 2. Schiffarts- 

graphy. kunde, 1792; A. Jal, Archéologie 

Navale, Paris, 1840; Bockh, Ur 

Runden tiber das Seewesen des Attischen Staates; 

Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, Lond., 

1848, (4) 1880; Breusing, Die Nautik der Alten, 

3886; J. Vars, L’Art Nautigue, 1887; EB), art. 
‘Ship’; Cecil Torr, Ancient Ships, 1895. 

M. A.C. 


SHIPHI (YEY), ancestor of ZIZA (g.v.): 
age et {camad [B], ceder [A], cwces 


SHIPHMITE (‘D5Y; o toy cepnle]i [BA]. ca- 
dami[L]), 2 gentilic attached to ZABDI, 3, who was 
‘over the increase of David's vineyards’ (1 Ch. 27 27), 
and, like his companions, presumably belonged to S. 
Palestine, See SHEPHAM, 


SHIPHRAH (MEY, §51; cettapalBAFL)), the 
name of one of the Hebrew midwives; Ex. 11s. This 
name may be regarded (Che.) as one of the minor sup- 
ports of the theory that the sojourn of the Israelites was 
not in Misraim (Egypt), but in Misrim (in part of the 
Negeb). Cp Moses, § 4. 


SHIPHTAN (JOD; caBaéa [B], caBadan [A]. 
capatan [F], (c)acdada [L]), an Ephramite, father 


1 The above description is based upon Torr's standard work 
(see § 12). 

2 See the coin of Antoninus Pius (given in Smith, 210). 

3 Cp A. De Quatrefages, of. c##. p._193: ‘The Polynesians 
knew perfectly well how to direct their course at sea by the 
stars, and the route from one point to another once observed 
was inscribed, if we may use the expression, in a song which 
would never be forgotten.’ 

4 Cp the description in Grote, Hist. of Greece: ‘Silence 
having been enjoined and obtained by sound of trumpet, both 
the crews in every ship and the spectators on shore followed the 
voice of the herald in praying to the gods for success, and in 
singing the pean. On every ship were seen bowls of wine 
prepared and the epibata made libations with goblets of silver 
and gold.’ 
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of Kemuel; Nu. 3424. For a theory of the origin of 
the name cp SHAPHAT, and KEMUEL. 


SHIRT (Judg. 1412), AV™s:, AV SHEET, 


SHISHA (NUM, 1 K.43t), in x Ch, 1816, SHAV- 
SHA. . 

SHISHAK (pU"W’, cp Vg. Sesac, 1K. 1425, more 
correctly pUW—z.e., Shdshak [Kt.]), the king of Egypt 
to whom Jeroboam fled (1 K.1140) and who plundered 
Jerusalem and the temple in the fifth year of king 
Rehoboam, 1 K. 1425 (2 Ch. 1225 79).! 

Egyptologists have always recognised in this name 
the first king of the twenty-second, Bubastide, dynasty, 

Soxenk I Shoshenk I, His personal name Sa-Sa-2 
1. Bosenk. I. (sometimes zz, sometimes assimilated )-2? 
is undoubtedly of Libyan etymology, like several other 
names of that royal family. The vowels of the name 
are rendered Su-si-in-ku (t.e., Shoshenk} by the 
Assyrians,? and the biblical orthography confirms this 
pronunciation. Josephus (Azxz#. vii. 53 viii. 102) has the 
form Zoveakos (in another recension Zitwxos) after B. 
Manetho transliterates ZegGyxis (var. Zeowyxacrs), 
and according to Wilcken (quoted Beitr, zur Assyr. 
1351) a Theban ostracon has the name Zéaoyxer.4 This 
vocalisation Sheshénk is later but not necessarily wrong, 
as the Libyan languages (like modern French, for 
example) have little or no accent. The original pro- 
nunciation may thus have been SAdskdn&, exactly as 
the name is spelt in Egyptian. The assimilation of # is 
sometimes met with already in hieroglyphics (cp above). 
The reading of 6, Zoveax(e)4u, seems to have arisen 
from an attempt to put in again this assimilated ».5 

On the origin of this founder of a new dynasty from 
a family of Libyan officers, see Ecypr, § 63.6 The 
connection by marriage with the high priests of Memphis 
seems to mark the first step towards high influence for 
these ‘commanders of the Mashauasha.’ The exact 
date of Shoshenk I.’s accession to the throne would be 
of the highest importance for biblical chronology, 
but cannot be determined exactly with our present 
material. The end of the twenty-second dynasty 
seems to fall somewhat after 800 B.C. Manetho gives 
the sum of the dynasty as 120 {the single items amount 
to 116), which would bring us to about 920; but the 
Manethonian dates conflict with monumental dates 
which give at least 220 years.?7 We have, evidently, a 
great many co-regencies for which we may allow some 
fifty years, so that the beginning of Shoshenk’s reign 
would be about 959. 

More cannot be said; but, fortunately, the Tyrian chronology 
in Menander 8 seems to show that we can place the first year of 
dynasty twenty-two after 950 B.c. (On the campaign against 
Jerusalem, cp below, § 3, and CHRONOLOGY, § 32). Twenty- 


one years are monumentally attested for Shoshenk on an inscrip- 
tion in the quarries of Silsileh, announcing that the king ordered 
1 See Puaraon, § 2 [5], for an explanation of the absence of 
the title Pharaoh in the case of Shishak ; that he is only called 
‘king of Egypt,’ indicates a very early source, 


A 

3 In ASur-bani-pal’s records the name is used of a descendant 
of the zend dynasty, reigning in Busiris (8#-5-77) as a simple 
nomarch. 

4 Pseudo-Callisthenes and others (see Wiedemann on Herod. 
2 102) have preserved the name as Sesonchosis. They confound 
the king with the fabulous Sesostris. We can thus see that 
Sheshonk-Sesonchosis must later have enjoyed the reputation of 
being a great warrior. 

5 The variant Sa-Sa-A(é)- occurs, but too rarely to be con- 

sidered legitimate (see Lieblein, Diet. de noms). iedemann, 
Gesch. AEg. 548, quotes Skesakus from Abulfarag, Asocheus (as 
also some late MSS, of Josephus have) from Method, in Phot. 
300 3. 
6 The unfortunate theory that the family was Assyrian (Birch, 
Lauth, Brugsch) and that in Takelét we have to recognise 
Tiglath (Assyrian fu&tedtu), in Ne-ma-ra-te (probably ASur- 
bani-pal’s Laweinty furnishes the correct pronunciation) Nimrod, 
etc., is now generally abandoned. 

7 See MVAG 5 31, for a summary of the chronological question. 

- & See Wi. KA 73) 120, 
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stone to be quarried for great constructions in the temple of 
Amon at Thebes, These seem to be the constructions on the 
SE. side of the second pylon; their completion would point 
to a somewhat longer reign. Manetho, however, in Julius 
Africanus, gives only twenty-one years to the king. 

Sculptures on the S. wall of the great temple at 
Karnak present the list of Palestinian cities conquered 
by this king,} a monument of great historical import- 
ance, for a specimen of which see Ecypt, § 64. So far, 
133 ovals with names are known,? of which, however, 
many are destroyed. Each oval is surrounded by a 
line indicating a fortified wall; a bound captive above 
indicates that this strong city was conquered by Pharaoh. 
The figures are certainly not portraits, but symbolical. 
The names have been distributed very awkwardly 
by the ignorant sculptor; ¢eg., one name has been 
mechanically divided into three names, so that now 
{107) ‘the fields {108} of Arad (109) the Great’ reads 
as if three separate cities were intended, The render- 
ing of the names, which is good for the consonants, but 
very imperfect for the vowels, suggests sources in so- 
called Phoenician letters in an Aramaic or half-Aramaic 
language (As. wu. Zur. i.c.}. A geographical arrange- 
ment of the list (which properly begins only with the 
2, Li rith oval) cannot be established ; the most 

. List of - ss oe 

cities, NPortant cities come first, Israelitish and 

Judzean names being freely mixed. Many 
writers have been surprised at the mention of N. Israel- 
ite cities, because from 1 K.1148 we should have ex- 
pected Shoshenk to have been a friend and helper of 
Jeroboam,3 C, Niebuhr (Chronologie der Gesch. Isr., 
vii.) thinks that the Pharaoh conquered the Israelitish 
cities for his vassal {ep Wi. G/ 1160); cp, however, 
Stade’s correct observation in G/ 1354. The truth is (see 
Masp. Ast. 2774, and ep 4s, u. Fur. 166) that it is not 
necessary to assume that any of these northern cities 
were attacked by the Egyptians. Their enumeration 
merely means that the northern kingdom was tributary; 
it is only the second half of the list which contains details 
pointing to the actual conquest,4 and these seem to belong 
to Judah. ‘The tribute, which the Pharaoh claimed 
everywhere, was promptly given by Jeroboam who owed 
his throne to Egypt ; in Judah it had to be exacted by 
force. The Philistine cities were omitted in the list. 
As usual, no full record of the conquests was given, but 
only a specimen which, in this case, comprised David's 
and Solomon's kingdom, The Philistines were certainly 
not exempt from the tribute, and it would be strange if 
the expedition had not comprised Phoenicia, at least.* 

The date of Shoshenk’s expedition is unknown. 
Maspero’s conclusion (//2s¢. 2773) that it must have 
been not more than two or three years before the 
opening of the quarry in Silsileh, is very precarious, 
It would be more natural to assume that the king 
undertook the expedition not long after his accession, 


1 Published Rosellini, Mom. Stor. 148; Champollion, Afonu- 
ments, 284; Notices, 2113; a revision by Maspero, Rec. de 
Travaux,7 100. A considerable literature has been called into 
existence by this list. See Blau in ZDMVG 15233; Brugsch, 
Geogr. Inschr. 256; Masp. AZ, 1880, 44 {and in the Victorva 
Institute, vol, xxvii.); Brugsch, Gesch. Aeg. 661; WMM As. 
x. Hur. 166, etc. It may be mentioned that another copy, un- 
fortunately hopelessly defaced, has recently been found in 
another locality (Hibeh in Upper Egypt); cp Annales du service 
des antiguités, 2154, 

Two more rows have recently been excavated. A new 
edition of the whole monument by the present writer will soon 
appear in MVAG, to which the reader must be referred. 

According to @ of 1 K. 1224, which is modelled on x K. 11 
(see Havap), Shishak was Jeroboam’s father-in-law. 

4 Such as the ‘surrounding’ (bpm, Aramaic word) of, or the 
road to, a city. 

5 Name 29, Vu-d-A-ma-rx-& was explained by Champollion 
as ‘roi de Juda’ and this error which seemed to furnish a 
portrait of Rehoboam has become as popular as most flagrant 
errors. The present writer has (P.S 84 1081) proposed qbeay, 


‘hand (é.¢., sign, monument?) of the king,’ as name of a city. 
The article would, however, be uncommon, and this makes the 
explanation somewhat doubtful. The interpretation of Brugsch 
(Geogr. Inschr. ii,62) and Maspero (/f7st.(2) 2, IL), Jebud in 
Dan, does not agree with the orthography. 
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after the manner of so many kings, A reference to 
‘expeditions in the countries of the Syrians’ (-t-2x), 
which seems to mean Shoshenk’s campaign, is discussed 
in OLZ 4280; a determination of the year in which a 
certain official was governor of Thebes (or vizir) would 


furnish the date of the expedition. 

The other constructions of the king of which traces have been 
found in ‘Thebes, Memphis, Pithom, Tel(l} el- Yehadeh,! 
Bubastus (Naville, Audastis, 46), Hibeh (see above) do not 
seem to have been very considerable. 

Shishak’s wife had the name Aa-r-‘-ma, frequent in dynasty 
22. At any rate, 1K.1lizg need not be referred to, since 
Hadad’s exile in Misraim seems rather to point to an old mis- 
interpretation of Musri, 5. of Palestine. See HApap, 33 
JEROBOAM, 1; SOLOMON. W. M. M. 

The study of the historical episodes with which the name of 
Shishak is connected has passed into a new phase owing to 

e Winckler’s discovery of the N. Arabian land of 
3. Shishak= Musri in a number of passages in the OT (see 
Cushi? Winckler, in £4 7(3) 146/, and for a fuller, 
though still incomplete, list of OT references, 
Mizraim, § 26). Already in 1898 (MV AG, 1898, 1, pp. 14.4; 
note, (3) cp G/2269 / [1900]} this scholar pointed out the 
possibility of the view ot fale en fled not to Egypt but to 
Musri, and in 1899 (/QR, July, see especially 558-560, and cp 
JeroBoam, 1) Cheyne discussed at length and in their connec- 
tion the references to px in the accounts of Solomon and 
Jerobeam, In 1902 (KAT) 243, cp G/ 1160) Winckler re- 
affirmed the view of C. Niebuhr that Shishak conquered N- 
Israel for Jeroboam, adding that even if Jeroboam took refuge 
in Musri, not in Egypt, it was natural for a Pharaoh to 
favour the plans of Jeroboam on the principle dretde et impera. 
He remarks, however, that Egyptian supremacy in Palestine 
did not last long; the mutual enmity of Israel and Judah drove 
them into the arms of their stronger neighbours, Tyre and 
Damascus. He still holds that ‘Shishak’in 1 K.11 40 is an 
interpolation (so also Che. JOR, éZc.). | Unfortunately there 
are four not altogether insignificant objections to this view. 

1. There is much evidence in the OT for the view that N. 
Arabian potentates were constantly interfering in the affairs of 
Palestine in the regal period, whilst most probably there is no 
evidence {cp Sotomon, § 5 #) that Egypt even occasionally 
interfered, until we come to the time of Neco and Apries, and 
even in the case of these kings there is room for doubt whether 
the Hebrew editor has not fallen into misunderstandings, 

2. If ‘king of px’ means ‘king of Misrim’ in 1 K.1140, 
the presumption is that it has the same meaning in 1 K. 1425; 
we can hardly doubt that the invasion of Judah there referred 
to has some connection with the plot which Jeroboam hatched 
in Misrim during his sojourn there. 

3. The fortresses built by Rehoboam, according to 2 Ch. 
125-10, were most probably intended to guard against a N. 
Arabian invasion (see REHUBOAM). 

4 Froma text-critical point of view it is difficult to doubt 
that perw (MT) and open (@ coveaxeiu) are corruptions of 
wi2 and O'waid respectively. They belong to well-ascertained 
types of textual corruption (cp C774. Bid. on Is. 6620 Zech. 1415 
where pip comes from gna, and see SHESHACH, SHASHAK). In 
2 Ch, 123 (‘the Lubim, the Sukkiim, and the Cushites') the 
second of the three ethnics is no ethnic at all (bet ep SukKIIM); 
pw was written the first time p»ys (cp Am. 97). ova should 
be ovnb—z.e., probably a-tpa (the people of the southern Gilead 
{Jer. 822 and often]. We may, therefore, hold that, whether or 
no Shoshenk [, really invaded Palestine, the event which is 
recorded in 1 K.1425 and 2 Ch.1229-12 is a N. Arabian 
invasion, such as is referred to in 2Ch.l49. Shishak and 
govrexeiy both represent -y13 ‘Cushi,’ a name such as might 
appropriately be given to a king of Misrim. It is just possible 
that the redactor had heard of an Egyptian invasion by Shoshenk 
(cp Puaraon, § 2 [5]); but no stress can safely be laid upon 
this. W.MM.§ rf.; T.K.C. § 3. 


SHITRAI ("OY Kt., OI’ Kr.; acapraic [B], 
catpal [AL], Pesh. follows Kr.}, a Sharonite, superin- 
tendent of Sclomon’s herds in Sharon; 1 Ch. 2729. Kr. 
‘Shirtai’ is probably right ; the name (like SHAPHAT, 
which follows) comes from ‘np, ‘ Zarephathite.’ 

T. K. C. 


SHITTAH-TREE (iW; tryZoc [Sym. axaptton 
ZyAon, Theod. axan@al], Is. 4119t}, RV ‘acacia-tree,’ 
and Shittim wood, RV ‘acacia wood’ (De SD. ZyAa 
acHtitTa, Ex.25510 and often, Dt.103). Originally 
Sintak ; borrowed from Ar. sant; Egypt. Jat (perhaps 
sond*t) ‘may very possibly be also a loan-word’ 
{Erman, ZDMG, 1892, p. 120). Mentioned in Is., 
é.c., between the cedar and the myrtle in a list of choice 
trees (see Jerome's comment), and used, according to Dt. 


1 Enumerated by Wiedemann, GA 550. 
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(but interpolation is probable) in the construction of 
the ark, to which P in Ex. adds staves, boards, bars, 
table, pillars, altars in the tabernacle. It is perhaps 
too much to say with Tristram that the Acacia seyal 
must be meant. It is true ‘the timber [of that tree] is 
very hard and close-grained, and admirably adapted for 
fine cabinet work’ (VHB 39). But Tristram’s remark 
that this is ‘the species of Acacia found’ in the Arabian 
desert is not borne out by Doughty who writes thus 
(dr. Des. 291): 

‘The eyes of the Aarab distinguish four kinds of the desert 
thorns ; ¢6¢k (the gum-acacia), sdmmara, stllima, and stdla; 
the leaves of them all are like [z.¢., small and pinnate], but the 
growth is diverse. The desert smiths cut /é¢k-timber for their 
wood work, it is heavy and tough; the other kinds are too 
brittle to serve them,’ Elsewhere (2678}he states that the /d/2- 
timber is used for shipbuilding on the Arabian Red Sea coast. 
It must be difficult to those who are not ‘Aarab' to distinguish 
the /0/h (47h) from the seyd/, and both from the san/. 

Several species of acacia, including the seyd/ and the 
sani, are found, says Tristram, in the Holy Land 
to-day ; probably all bore the same Heb. name Sit/ak 
—t.e., the ‘prickly’ or ‘thorny tree’ (Theod. &xav@a). 

The sant (Acazza vera, Mimosa Nilotica) grows both 
in Lower and in Upper Egypt, as Hasselquist long ago 
stated (Travels, 250). Robinson found it in Palestine 
in the western part of the Wady es-Sant, where perhaps 
formerly it was more abundant, since it has given 
its name to the Wady. The seyd/ too is abundant 
not only in Arabia (though less so, doubtless, than 
formerly), but also near En-gedi, where these trees form 
a characteristic feature of the landscape. 

‘They are trees of middle height, gnarled, with conspicuous 
branches, which form a head like a parasol, covered with light, 
elegant, and beautifully green leaves. The gum-arabic exudes 
from them in the autumn, at the base of the trunk, between the 
crevices of the bark, and coagulates in ‘tears’ as large as a 
hazel-nut, of a pale yellow colour, and almost transparent’ 
(Lortet, Za Syrve @auzourd hut, 111). 

The golden-headed tufts of blossom are much admired 
{Tristram, Land of fsrael, 489}. The seyadd is ‘less 
dependent on moisture than the palm, though certainly 
its finest specimens are found near springs’ (E. H. 
Palmer, Sizaz, 39). All these trees have painful thorns ; 
‘happy I was, in those often adventures of night travel- 
ling in Arabia, never to have hurt an eye’ (Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 2495). The species to which they belong 
includes more than 4oo varieties, found in the dry, hot 
regions of Asia, Africa, and Australia (Delitzsch, in 
Riehm, 4 W/B166). Sce also ABEL-SHITTIM; BETH- 
SHITTAH; ELAH, VALLEY OF ; MULBERRY-TREES. 

T. kK. Cc 

SHITTIM (D°OUi1), Nu. 25:1, etc. See ABEL- 


SHITTIM; ELAH, VALLEY OF, col. 1253. 


SHIZA (NI°Y; possibly a battered clan-name; but 
cp Nt, the name of a Palmyrene family [Mordtmann, 
Neue Beitrige zur Kunde Palmyras, Munich, 1875, 
no. §5]), father of ADENA [g.v.], 1 Ch. 1142 (carza (BJ, 
ceza [8], ceya [A], cizat [L]). 

SHOA (JY; coye [BQ], coyA [A]i Aq. repav- 
voy; Vulg. fyranzos; Pesh. reads dud), the name of 
a people, mentioned beside Koa, whose seats were not 
far from Babylonia {Ezek. 2323). Delitzsch identifies it 
with Suti, which occurs often in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions beside Kutu {see Koa), A shorter and more 
original form is Su, whence the Hebrew form Shoa’. 
The country of the Su or Sutii lay on the Tigris, and 
extended as far as the southern declivities of the Medo- 
Elamite mountains (Del. Per. 235). On the dangers 
to which Babylonia was exposed from the incursions of 
the Sut, see Sargon’s Khors. inscription, 1135 f (KB 
273). Ezekiel's list of names, however, has to be 
criticised before we can venture on identifications. How 
can ‘all the Assyrians’ be said to accompany the Sutii 
and the Kutu? PreKop (¢.v.) gives the key. The 
three names are—Rehoboth, Ishmael [ye], and Jerah- 
meel; and the ‘b’ne Asshur” are the people of Ashhur 
(almost=Jerahmeel). See Crit. Bré. T.K.C. . 
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SHOBAB (333, capBaB. as if ‘ backsliding,’ but see 
below). 1. One of the sons of DAvip [§ 14, n. 2, § 
r1,n.J(2S.514: cw8aday [A], eeooeBay [LJ]; 1 Ch. 35: 
cwBav [B]; 144: woSoau [B], cwBn8 [L]}. SRARAR 
in 25S, 23336 should perhaps be Shobab; cp HARAR- 
ITE, 3. 

2. A descendant of Caleb and Azubah (1 Ch. 218: 
cacov8 [B], cov8as {L]}. 

The names of David's sons evidently spring from ethnics, 
tegosBay and igoBoay point to Sygy-—ze., xyes, ‘Ishmael * 
{cp some of @'s readings under IskBAAL, JASHOBEAM). This 
explanation suits both 1 and2. Cp Cri#, Bid. cn pane Jer. 
506. The theories suggested under AzuBAH refer, on the whole, 
to MT. T. K,C, 

SHOBACH (921), captain of the army of Hadad- 
ezer who was defeated and slain by David at Helam 
{2 $.1016-18: CayBak [BA], [oaf. Au. 18], caBee [L}), 
His name appears in x Ch, 1916-18 as SHOPHACH (qy1¥, 
swap, capaé [B], eowpap [N*], -ax [N°3"], cwdax, 


owSax [A], owpax [L}). 
If Hadad-ezer was really king of Musur, and not of Zoba (see 
Zona), ‘ Helam’ (on, oxdon) will be a corruption of Jerahme’el 


Seon), and ‘Shobach’ (77%) connected with naw, Isupan. 
Cp Snosex. T. K. C, 


BHOBAI (2; aBaoy, caBer [B], cwBat, caBat 
{A and N in Neh.], cwoBas [L]). A family of NeTHINIM 
fy.v.] in the great post-exilic list (see EzRA ii., § 9}, 
Ezra 242 Neh. 745 = 1 Esd.528; AV Sami, RV SABI 
{caBer [A], cwBar [L], Bom., unless rwSeas represents 
this name}, If the Nethinim are Ethanite families (see 
SOLOMON’s SERVANTS), ‘2y will come from ‘ny: (as 
often from Seow). It was an Ishmaelite—i.e. Jerah- 
meelite—family. Cp, Suu, T. K.C. 


SHOBAL (Paw, probably related to Ishmael, cp 
Ashbel, Ishbaal ; hardly ‘ young lion,’ as WRS Journ. 
Phil. 990 [see Gray, HPN 109], cwBad [BADEL]}, b. 
Seir, a Horite (Gen. 36 2023 29 [swSap E] 1 Ch. 138 40; 
coyBaA [L in Ch.]). Another genealogical scheme 
{cp GENEALOGIES i, § 5) represents him as son of 
Hur (which, as it happens, may be shortened from 
Ashhur[ite] or from Jerahmeelfite]}, and of Calebite 
origin (1 Ch.250, cwSa[p] [BL]}, and since the name 
‘Caleb’ may also plausibly be traced to ‘ Jerahmeel,’ 
and Judah was represented by legend (see JUDAH, § 3) 
as partly Jerahmeelite, it is natural to find Shobal 
appearing also as a son of Judah {1 Ch.41, govBar 
[BA]}. The name Shobal is also perhaps to be 
identified with SHUBAEL [g.v.J. Turning to 1 Ch. 252 
{ewBa[L]), we find that whilst one of Shobal’s sons 
(Haroeh) appears at first sight to bear a personal name, 
all the rest bear gentilic names. The presumption is 





SHOES 


Salma{z.e., Bethlehem}, @ found vv. 52% unintelligible, 
and copied slavishly, but Pesh. ceases at v.52 with an 
obscure enumeration of the sons of Shobal in Kirjath- 
jearim, thus omitting the sons of Salma [v. 54] and the 
notice of the Kenites [v. 554]. The latter notice is enig- 
matical. We are perhaps meant to trace a connection 
between the Kenites and ‘Salma’ {see SALMAH, 2). It 
may be added that Hammath (so RV, following MT) 
is very possibly miswritten for nayp, Maachath (but cp 
HEMATH). T. K, C. 


SHOBEK (PAW; cwBHK [BNA], cwBeip [L]), 
signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., § 7); Neh. 
1024 [23]. Cp SHOBACH. 

SHOBI (2, sce on SHoxar), son of Nahash, of 
Rabbath-ammon, who brought supplies to David at 
Mahanaim (28.1727: oyecBe: [BA], cedee: [1]; 
Pesh. reads 'Abishai’ [which is a corruption of 
‘Ishmael'}, cp ZERUIAH}. The combination of this 
enigmatical member of the Ammonite royal family 
with a Machir, whose real existence is certainly not 
proved by the reference in 28.94, and an old 
Gileadite who bears the difficult name Barzillai, and 
whose son bears the equally doubtful name Chinham, 
and both of whom are introduced again in a narrative 
of strongly romantic appearance, suggestscritical caution, 
It is too slight a remedy to omit ‘son of Nahash’ as an 
incorrect gloss (We. TBS zor n.), The verse is largely 
made up of corrupt variants and glosses, and the genuine 
kernel probably is, 'And it came to pass... that 
Jerahmeel, son of Jonathan, the Gilgalite,’ where 
‘Jerahme'el’ corresponds to 'Shobi’ [ishmael; see 
below], Machir to ‘{son of] Ammiel,’ ‘Jonathan’ to 
' Nahash,’ and ‘Gilgalite’ to ‘Gileadite.’ The words 
‘Rabbath of the b’ne Ammon’ are a corruption of 
*Rehoboth-jerahmeel.’ See, further, MEPHIBOSHETH, 
NaAHASH, ROGELIM, But cp Ammon, § 4 (end), 
and HPSm., ad doc., for attempts to explain MT. 

S. A. Cook (4/SZ 16 164% [1g00] proposes to read 5% for 
‘ayn, and to omit 73 as a later insertion consequent on the corrupt 
reading (‘and Nahash, etc., brought’). It is better from our 
present point of view to read bxoyw gayi RIM easily fell out 
before $xsy, which form, being intermediate between »yy and 

yw’, may once have taken the place of +4. 
T. KC. 


SHOCHO (RV Soco), 2Ch. 28:8; SHOCHOH (RV 


| Socoh) 15.171, and SHOCO (RV Soco) 2 Ch.117. 


' See Sncon. 


that Haroeh also is gentilic, and when we see the name : 
under the form Reaiah {41) we cannot doubt that it | 


is a shortened form of ‘Jerahmeel.'’ This Haroeh, or 
{better} Reaiah, is said to be the ‘father’ of Kirjath- 


for the view that Kirjath-jearim is a corruption of 
Kirjath-jerahmeel (that is to say, the place was origin- 
ally a Jerahmeelite settlement). To this place four 
familjes are assigned (253). Their names, however, 


SHOES. Under this heading it will be convenient 
to take note of all coverings for the feet whether sandals, 
4. Introduction. shoes, or boots, so far as they were 

‘ known among the early Hebrews. 


This treatment is in fact necessary on account of the ill-defined 
use of the various terms to denote coverings of this nature. The 
term ‘sandal’ is usually applied to a foot-covering consisting 
simply of a sole bound on with thongs, but it was also fed on, 


Nea is Fi ; E : and so the word is roughly used by @ to denote the nd‘a/ (7, see 
jearim, and there is now plausible historical evidence | ee 2 (2 


have come down to us in a corrupt form. They appear ; 


to be partly parallel to the three ‘families’ of Kirjath- 
sepher (7.¢., Kirjath-saréphathim), given, according 
to the most probable reading, in 255. ‘Ithrites’ may 
correspond to ‘Tirathites’ (where an old tribal name 
Jether [cp ITHRITES] may be suspected); ‘Shumath- 
ites’ to ‘Shimeathites’ (cp Simeon); ‘ Puthites’ may 
come from ‘ Perathites’ (Perath or Ephrath was an im- 
portant name in the Negeb); ‘Mishraites’ (like ‘ Zorath- 
ites’?) reminds us of the ‘ Misrites,’ a race akin to the 
Jerahmeelites (see Crit. Bid,).1 The MANAHETHITES 
[g.v. }and Zorites or Zorathites (see ZORAH) are reckoned 
{if the text is correct) partly to Shobal and partly to 


2 So partly Winckler (G/ 2186, n. 3). That ‘Puthites'=a 
clan called ‘ Peleth’ is improbable. See PELETHITES. 
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§ 3), the ordinary Hebrew term. The Gk. urddype (lit., ‘that 
which is hound wader [the foot]’) originally denoted a sandal; 
but it came to be applied to the Roman cadceus (a shoe covering 
the whole foot), and is used by Josephus (4/ vi. 18) of the calzga 
(the thick shoe, studded with nails, worn by Roman soldiers). 

Coverings for the feet have not always formed a 
regular part of the clothing of the Oriental. Primarily, 
of course, everything depended upon the climate and 
the nature of the country. Upon the Assyrian monu- 
ments the warriors are not unfrequently barefooted, and 
many of the royal statues are totally devoid of any 
covering for the foot. In Egypt sandals were not in 
use before the fifth dynasty, their introduction was 
gradual, and their popularity a work of time; ‘they 
were, when off the feet, sometimes carried by an 
attendant, showing that they were not always worn' 
(Wilk. Anc. Eg. 2336 n.). 

1 Examples of such extensions of usage could be easily multi- 
plied ¢¢.g., Talm. pvp, boot; :opyp, breeches). A shoe corre- 
sponding with the caéea is evidently referred to in Skadd. 604, 
In Syr., s@'/é and its denominative are used of horse-shoes. 
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Examples of the ordinary sandals abound (for Egypt, 
see op. cit. 2, figs. 443 /.), and are represented 
upon the oldest monuments depict- 


2. phar oad ing inhabitants of Sardinia (WMM 


As. u. Eur. 374), Cilicia (76. 340 f.), 
ANOLE MTUATIER, Western Asia Minor (73. 364 f.}, etc. 
They vary from a mere sole bound with a thong, to 
elegant and elaborate shoes of the richest ornamenta- 
tion, and are variously made of such materials as palm- 
leaves, and papyrus stalks (Egypt), linen (Phoenicia), 
and leather (Assyria, etc).1 

In Assyria the simplest and most common variety 
consists of a sole with back and sides bound to the foot 
by two bands over the instep (see Perrot-Chipiez, 4r¢ 
in Chald., etc., 176), at times a third band crosses the 
toes, and is, again, sometimes connected with the straps 
over the instep.2. In a painting on stucco from Nimrid 
(op. cét., 2, pl. xiv.), the sandals are coloured black, the 
straps yellow. A more serviceable and not uncommon 
variety is seen to advantage in the foot-gear of ASur-bani- 
pal’s followers {o. cé#., 1145, 2, opp. p. 138). Over a 
kind of tight-fitting bandage enveloping the leg is a boot 
reaching mid-way up the back of the calf, the uppers 
being connected by straps. Similar straps are interlaced 
from the top of the boot (top-lacings ?) and appear to be 
held up by a garter worn just below the knee.* A third 
important variety is seen in the turned-up boot, a charac- 
teristic feature of the Hittites (cp Perrot-Chipiez, Art in 
Judea, 2, fig. 282, and passim), a good example of 
which is seen in the representation of one of ASur-nasiz- 
pal's vassals at Nimriid (47¢ zz Ass. 2, fig. 64). Finally, 
from the Egyptian monuments, we perceive that the 
Bedouins of the Sinaitic peninsula customarily went bare- 
footed (as is common at the present day, see Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 1224}; on the occasion of long journeys, how- 
ever, they appear to have worn a sandal of black teather, 
the females, on the other hand, being depicted with a 
sort of boot, reaching to the ankle, of red leather with a 
white border. 

From a consideration of these circumstances and our 
knowledge of the statues of the earliest Hebrews, we may 
suspect that they, too, at first, were unaccustomed to 
wear shoes save in travelling (cp Ex. 1211 Dt. 295 Josh. 
95 13),4 although the fact that, in later times, to go bare- 
footed {#.2., to revert to the older practice) was looked 
upon as a deprivation and as a manifestation of griet 
{Is. 202-4 Ezek. 241723, cp 28.1530) shows that the 
custom of wearing shoes soon became firmly established. 

Shoes or sandals are frequently mentioned. 

The ordinary term is #4 ‘a/, Sys (./to confine, 

3. Heb, and shut in),5 EV ‘ shoe,’ but RV ‘sandals’ in Cant. 
Gk. terms. 71 [2], @ brodjuara frequently, and cavdddra 
in Josh. 95 Is. 202, Both occur in the NT, 

drodyuara, Mt.811 1010 Mk. 17 etc. (EV ‘shoes’), and gav- 
éédca, Mk. 69 Acts 128 (EV ‘sandals’), Vg. has hoth cadcea- 
menta and sandalia. Inthe Mishna the term for a shoemaker 
is "S330 ysis the word ‘sandal’ had become naturalised. The 
strap by which the sandal is bound under the foot is called in 
biblical Hebrew irk, 9% (opacpwrjp ; and iuds, with which 
cp Mk. 17 etc.) or 4#%, yy (owapriov), ‘thread’ (see, for both, 
Gen. 1423). Once, according to most moderns (¢.g., Ges,-Buhl, 
Siegfr.-Stade, Di.-Kittel’s Zs., Duhm, Kautzsch), who follow 


1 Leather shoes are referred to in Ezek. 16 10 (vinn abyrn, & 
tadxiGoy ; see BapGERS’ Skins [5]). 

2 One is reminded of the Roman sodee where the thong passes 
between the great and the second toe and is fastened to another, 
the digula. 

8 Especially curious are the swathes and bandages covering 
the foot of Marduk-nadin-ahé (of. cit., 2, fig. 43). At the present 
day the shepherds of Palestine wear rough simple shoes ee 
Conder, Tenéwork, 2281) with leather gaiters covering the calf 
of the leg, on account of the rocks and thorns among which they 
climb. The mzséhatk (ninyn, 1$.176, ‘greaves’) of Goliath 
may have been similar; see GREAVES. 

4 Josh. 95 affords the interesting phrase rides nidz ni Syn 
* shoes, worn out, and patched.” 

5 minal, Sys0, Dt. 8825AV, RVmg. ‘shoes *(so®) is properly 
‘bars’ (RV, Dr., Steuernagel, etc.), ep szan‘zd, Saya, Neh. 33, 
Cant. 55. 
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Kimhi, there is mention of the military ‘boot.’ ‘This is in Is, 
95 [4] where RV™g. offers the reading, ‘for every boot of the 
booted warrior,’ etc. This view of the meaning is supported 
by a reference to Ass.,} Syr., and Eth. parallels. Lt is unknown, 
however, to the old exegetical tradition, which, so far as it pre- 
supposes 71ND (or some word like it), supports the rendering 
‘tumult’ Ee if pint); see Vg., Pesh., Sym., also Rashi, Ibn 
Ezra, AV (‘battle’), one part of which probably supports the 
rendering ‘armour,’ the other ‘tumult.’ [@’s macav crodqy 
émcournypevny d6Aqy possibly represents ywqg pO jQn-o3. Vzg., 
Pesh., Sym., also Rashi, and Ibn Ezra explain jing, ‘tumult.'] 
AV (‘battle’) favours the latter view; RV the former.2 Our 
right course is perhaps to compare parallel descriptions of the 
abolition of war elsewhere (¢.g., Ps. 469[1o0]). So at any rate 
Cheyne, who rejects po altogether, and, finding other improb- 
abilities in the text of Is. 94 [5], proposes a possible reconstruction 
(SBOT, ‘Isa.,’ Le). 

There are many references to the shoe in the OT 

which have a close relation to important Hebrew customs, 
4. Hebrew but ae Hebrew and oe ae ia text 
customa— S°™¢times requires close preliminary in- 
references VeStigation. (2) We notice first the com- 
to the shoe. mand to Moses to draw off his shoes? when 
on holy ground {Ex.35, cp 1211 Josh, 
515). This supplies a trace of a primitive taboo, to which 
those who assisted at religious festivals, especially in the 
sacred dance or procession (cp DANCE, §§ 2-6), were 
subject.4 Tunics and the like were washed to avoid 
this taboo. In Egypt, too, we find that the priests 
frequently took off their sandals when officiating in the 
temple. On the other hand, a worshipper such as ASur- 
nasir-pal offers a libation still wearing them (Perrot- 
Chipiez, Art in Chald., etc., 2 fig. 113). The Talmud 
says ( Yesamoth, 6 3) that no one was allowed to approach 
the temple with staff, shoes, purse, or dirt on the feet.5 

(4) Next, we have to deal with an obscure reference 
in Ps. 608 [10] 1089 [ro]. We know from Ruth 47 (see 
below) that drawing off the shoe meant giving up a legal 
right. May we assume from Ps, /c¢., that casting a 
shoe on a piece of land was the sign of taking possession 
of it? Rosenmiiller (see Delitzsch's commentary} quotes 
an Abyssinian custom of this sort; Delitzsch and Baethgen 
follow him. Others (see RV™8-) think that Edom is here 
represented as a slave to whom the shoe is cast, that he 
may carry it.6 But this is forced; and the reference to 
Moab as a ‘ washpot’ being at least equally strange, it 
may be necessary to suppose corruption of the text (see 
Che. Psa/ms®}}, The idiom which the psalmist would 
have used, had he wished to describe the Aumiliation 
of a conquered country, would have been ‘upon Edom 
will I place my feet,’ or the like (cp Josh. 1024}. Wilkin- 
son (2326) gives a picture of a captive in the lining of 
an Egyptian sandal, depicting the humiliating condition 
considered suited to the enemies of the country. 

(c} In the MT of Am. 26 and 86 a ‘ pair of sandals,’ 
which, made in a few minutes, would be dear at a penny, 
would seem to be proverbial for something of small 
value.” But the parallel clause has ‘for money’; ody 
may not be the correct reading. 

It is true that it is supported by x $.12 3 @ and Ecclus. 46 194 


& Lat., which agree in representing Samuel as too honourable 
to accept even dzobjuara (sandals) as a bribe. But no doubt 





1 On Ass. genu, ‘shoe’ (the ideogram means ‘road-leather’), 
see Del. Ass. HWA, s.v., and Haupt on ‘Isa.’ Zc, in SBOT, 
‘Isa.’ (Heb.), 88. 

2 Hitzig stipports the rendering ‘armour’ by the Syr. | Fy) 
* weapon. 

_ 3_The verb used is bys), elsewhere noe in Ruth 477, and yon 
in Dt. 289 Is, 202. 

4 See WRS Red. Sent.2) 453; We. Heid. (2) 110. 

5 Analogies from Crete and Rhodes are cited by Frazer, Paus, 
5202, Conversely, on the occasion of ceremonial sacrifices the 
worshippers or initiated members are shod in slippers made of 
the skin of the victim, W.R. Smith (Rel. Sem.(2 438) cites 
such a case from a late Syrian rite, and Greek and Roman 
analogies are quoted by Frazer, Zc, It is somewhat remarkable 
that the Levitical law is silent on the matter of the priest's shoes, 
and interesting also is the silence of the Roman rubrics, 

6 So Hupf., Riehm. Cp Mt.3rr. In Egyptian paintings 
servants are represented performing this menial duty. 

7 So ¥is' (lorum solez), in the Arabic poets (G. Jacob, Aéz- 
arab, Parallelen, 17); cp also Goldziher, 24 7 296. (1892). 
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ovsy2 (which these versions presuppose, and which the Heb. text 
of Ecclus. actually has) is a corruption of 015% (Mic. 7 3), which 
must have been the original reading in r S. 124 [Che.}2 

(Z) We have already alluded to Ruth 47 f£ (see 4). 
‘A man pulled off (72¢') his shoe,” we read, ‘and gave 
it to his neighbour’ to indicate transference of rights. 
Hoffmann (ZA ZW 398) explains that the shoe, being 
part of the seller's attire, was passed on to the buyer as 
an attestation of his right. Cp RUTH, and for an 
Arabian parallel, references in TRADE, § 82¢ 2 (5). 

(e) Similarly, in the ceremony for freeing the husband’s 
brother from the duty of the levirate marriage {Dt. 259) 
his shoe was removed in token of renunciation.? So in 
a Bedouin divorce the husband says ; ‘she was my s/ipper 
and I cast her off’ (WRS Azns. 269}. The renuncia-~ 
tion of the brother was considered contemptible ; hence 
the woman spat in his face, or, as the Rabbis explain, 
in his presence. So, too, the shoe was not removed by 
the brother hiniself, but by the woman, in token that he 
was abandoning a privilege as well as a duty, Note 
the phrase in Dt. 2510, ‘the house of the unsandalled 
one’ (sysn pion ma). Cp FamIty, KINSHIP, 

(/) Sandals were put on the feet of the prodigal son 
on his restoration to favour (Lk. 1522). It would seem. 
then, that in the time of Jesus, sandals were not worn 
by the lowest class. The sandals of the rich could no 
doubt be sumptuous, like those of the ladies of Egypt 
(Wilk. Ane. Zg. 2336). Cp Cant. 71, Judith 104 169. 

[Having considered a very obscure and familiar passage 
of a psalm (608fxo}} and a not perfectly satisfactory 

A phrase in a prophecy (Is. 95[4]), we now 

piensa approach a still more sacred passage 

* which is repeated under slightly different 

forms in all the four gospels. These are the four versions 
of the Baptist’s words :— 

Mt. 811, He that cometh after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes I am not sufficient (RV™£-) to bear. 

Mk. 17, There cometh after me he that is mightier 
than I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not sufficient 
(RV™£:) to stoop down and unloose, 

Lk. 316, There cometh he that is mightier than I, the 
latchet of whose shoes I am not sufficient (RV™E-) to 
unloose. 

Jn. 127, He that cometh after me—the latchet of whose 
shoe I am not worthy to unloose. 


The difficulty is twofold. What does ‘bearing the 


shoes’ (ra brodijara Saordeat) mean? and how came 
the other traditional form of words into existence, which 
substitutes ‘unloosing the latchet’ for ‘bearing the 
shoes ’? 

GQ) B. Weiss (1876) explains the phrase in Mt., ‘carrying the 
sandals after him’; so, too, Holtzmann, who describes it as a 
constant duty of the slave, thus contrasting with the eccastonal 
duty of unloosing the masters sandals on his return home. 
There seems, however, to be no more evidence that those who 
chose (nut as mourners) to walk barefoot had their sandals 
carried after them than for the carrying of a washpot behind a 
king when he travelled (see above). (2) The change from fac- 
Tégat to Avgat is ascribed by Nestle (PAZ. Sacra, 11) and 
Chajes (Markusstudien, 5) to the freedom of a translator. Ber- 
tholet (Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, 120) prefers to look for some 
Semitic word which, through being misunderstood, could be 
rendered in two different ways. He thinks that Mk. and Lk, 
give the right rendering of pop Spun, which Mt, not in- 
excusably, misunderstands. “ Unfortunately, as Nestle (é.c.) 
remarks, Spend cannot mean ‘to unlaose.’ 


We must look more deeply into the text of the Baptist’s 
sermon as given in Mt. It is largely composed of 
phrases which occur or might occur in the OT, and 
vv. 14 32 are parallelistic. The latter consideration is of 
special importance. ‘He that cometh after me is 
mightier than I’ is not suitably followed by the words 


1 Halévy restores ovd¢/ in Ecclus. but not in Sam, 
further step, however, is clearly necessary (Che). Cowley 
and Neubauer (cp Lévi, L'£ccl/és. 1 120) render’) in Ecclus. ‘a 
secret gift.’ This, Lapin” Mics Keg MT of 18.124, which, 
as Thenius (AGA ‘Sam,’ (?!) rightly saw, is incorrect. 
argument of Lohr (KGH ‘Sam. (3!) seems indecisive. 

2 (For a similar Ar, usage see Goldziher, Aé4andl. 2. Avad. 
Phil. 147 (1896)-] 
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given in EV-—‘ whose shoes I am not worthy to bear’; 
the second expression ought to expand and amplify the 
first. The ‘mighty one’ that ‘cometh’ is neither God 
(Is.531 f.) nor the Messiah; he is a warrior, and we 
do not expect the prophetic narrator to condescend to 
mention his sandals. Not his sandals but his weapons 
must be referred to, and the speaker may be expected 
to say that he is not mighty enough himself to wear, or 
to bear, the warrior’s armour; tredyyara must have 
displaced a word meaning armour, and [xavés must 
mean, not déos (‘worthy'}, but ‘strong enough.’ A 
probable remedy at once suggests itself. The passage 
may have been written in Hebrew, and ory, *‘ shoes,’ 
have been misread for o-Sp,? ‘weapons.’ ‘Read 5K 
vba nReD "HIDD: ‘ whose weapons I am too puny to bear.’ 
The passage is now surely worthier of the second Elijah, 
who did in fact both carry and wield the sword of the 
Mighty One.—T. kK. c.] 1. A.—~S. A. C.—T. K. C. 


SHOHAM (O70, § 71; 1c[cloam [BA], 1ec- 
cam [L]), a Levite, b. Merari (1 Ch.2427}}. The 
name is of interest, having possibly come by trans- 
position of letters from ayin, ‘Moses.’ Cp Mosss, § 2. 


T. K, Cc. 


SHOMER. +. (72: cwmup [B], pr we [A]; 
cemMup [LJ]; the name appears as WY’, SHEMER 
[g.v.] in x Ch. 734), father of JEHOZABAD, 1 (2 K. 1222). 
In 2 Ch. 2426 the form is nope, SHIMRITH (copatwd 
[B]: cazapi@ [A]; capupapwd [L]). 

2. (rpiwi, Whe; caunp, ceupnp [B], cwunp [AL]), a 
name in a genealogy of ASHER [y.v.. § 4, ii], 1 Ch. 
732, Inv. 34 SHAMER, RV SHEMER [g.v., 2] (ou). 


SHOPHACH (]Di) 1 Ch. 1916-18, in 2S, 10 16-38 
SHOBACH. 


SHOPHAN. See ATROTH-SHOPHAN. 


SHOSHANNIM ; SHOSHANNIM-EDUTH ; SHU- 
SHAN-EDUTH, UPON (oivemy; ovv-dy 
niwy; Iw ywhv-by),; phrases found in the respective 
headings of Pss. 45 69 80 and 60 in AV; RV for 
‘upon’ gives ‘set to” and in mg. renders ‘lilies,’ 
‘lilies, a testimony,’ and ‘the lily of testimony.’ As 
in the case of other enigmatical elements of psalm- 
headings, Shoshannim and Shoshannim (or Shushan) 
Eduth are often taken to be the catchwords of a song, 
to the air of which the psalm which followed was to be 
sung {so already Ibn Ezra).? The ‘testimony’ {7.¢., 
the law ?} might be compared to lilies. Others (e.g., 
Thrupp) think of a musical instrument in the shape of 
a lily, or (Rashi, strangely) with six strings, while 
others (Gritz; Haupt in ‘ Pss.” SBO7, Eng., p. 183} 
render the phrase ‘with Susian instruments,’ comparing 
al ‘élaméth='‘with Elamite instruments’ (?) in the 
headings of two psalms close to Ps. 45. That the 
Susians are called Susanchites(?) in Ezra 49, may not 
be decisive against this view. But why should Susian 
instruments be mentioned as well as Elamite? A 
similar hypothesis with regard to Gittith is rejected else- 
where (GITTITH) as untenable, and our experience both 
with Gittith and with other strange words in psalm- 
headings leads us to suspect textual error, w and n were 
easily confounded in pronunciation, and letters were 
often transposed by the Scribes. jew, owe may be 
regarded as corruptions of jg43, ova, ‘Cushan,’ 
‘Cushanites’ (cp SHEMINITH). EpvuTH must also be 
a corruption, Possibly may has sprung out of pray, 
ae (?) Jeduthun.’ On Jeduthun, see PsALMs, § 26 
ro]. 


1 5 became 3, and y, as in other cases, intruded. 
2 In Ps. 80, however, the words ‘on Shoshannim’ are marked 
off from what follows by the accent Athnah, 
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@ g ves, trip ray GhAowOycopévwr (O'HY), or, in Ps. 60, rote 
GrAdAcwwinropevacs ere (Fy, Rom. érc), in Ps. 80 adds papripiov. 
Ag. éwi rots xptvots, éri xpiver, brép Tay xpltyev paptupias 5 
Symm. trip rar avday, imép 7. a. paprepia; Theodot. txép 
tuv xpivwy; Jer. pro his gue (gue) commotaduntur. Cp Ba, 
JPT, +882, p. 631. T KC 


SHOULDER. The words are (1) vit, roa y (2) 
WIND, kéthepa; (3) DOW, JSékem (cp SHECHEM). The 
sacrificial ‘ shoulder’ of Nu. 18:8 AV becomes in RV 
‘thigh’ (PY). Cp SAcrRiFice, 

SHOVEL. The words are :— 

1. ys, ya (/nys, to sweep together), only in plur. 
my:, utensils for cleaning the altar (see ALTAR, § 9; 
CooKING, § 4), Ex. 273 383 Nu. 414 [all P], also 1 K. 
74045 2 K. 2514 2 Ch. 41116 Jer. 52:84. 

2. am, yathéd, usually ‘ pin,’ especially ‘tent pin’ 
{see TENT); in Dt. 2313 RV™@- for ‘paddle’ of EV; 
plainly, from the context, an implement suitable for 
digging with. 

3. NN, réhath, Is. 3024f. See AcRicutrure, § 9. 

SHRINE. 1. The rendering suggested by RV™& in 
Am. 526 for #3. See CHIUN, 

2. eddddia [NV*, eldwdra, AV4] in 1 Mace. 147 (in 
plur.) is rendered in RV ‘shrines for idols," in AV 
‘chapels for idols’; cp 2 Macc.113 {AV ‘chapels,’ 
RV ‘sacred places’); 1 Macc. 1083 (idols’ temple), Bel 
to (‘temple’). See TEMPLE, § x. 

3. vads (Acts1924). See Diana, § 2. 

SHRUBS (D7), Gen. 2115. See Busu, 2. 

SHUA (LiL), a Canaanite (or Kenizzite ?), Gen. 38 
a12 (AV SHUAKH [iil.}), whence BATH-SHUA (@.v.), a 
Canaanite (or Kenizzite?} woman, 1 Ch. 23; see 
Jupan, § 2. ¥ 

SHUA (NDI), a name in a genealogy of ASHER 
(g.v., § 4 ii. and note—perh, =SHUAL? cp #4), 1 Ch. 
732t (cwAa [BA], coya [L]}. 

SHUAH (MU ; cwye), son of Abraham by Keturah 
(Gen. 252 1 Ch.132: cwe [B], coye [L]}. Very 
possibly the original text had yg, ‘Cush’ (cp Jokshan, 
in the same passage, from Cushan, and see HUSHAM). 
Upon the common theory, however, Shuah is identified 
with the Sihu of the Assyrians (temp. ASur-nasir- pal, 
about 860 B.c.), the name of a land situated on 
the right bank of the Euphrates, between the mouths 
of the Belih and Habor (Del. Par. 297 f., Schr. KGF 
142 /.), perhaps represented by the gavy of Ptol. v. 195 
(Di. on Gen. 4c.). Friedr. Delitzsch, Dillmann, and 
Cheyne (/oé and Sol, 15} connect with the ethnic 
SHUHITE (nw, 6 cavx[a]ior, cavy[e]irys, avy) applied 
to Job’s friend BiLpaApD, in Job2xx (and else- 
where), But when the old story of Job, which 
came down in a very fragmentary form to post- 
exilic times (see Jos, Book oF, § 4) was recast, so 
as to form a setting for a theoretic treatment of the 
problem of the suffering righteous, it is not likely that 
the Hebrew artist or poet brought one of the wise men 
{Job's friends) from a country which had no reputation 
for ‘wisdom.’ Besides, ‘ Bildad’ reminds us forcibly 
of Bedad (?=Birdadda), an Edomite name (Gen. 
3635; see BEDAD). Nowitsohappens thatin r K. 431 
{511}, we hear of certain wise men, not Israelites, who 
were famous in Hebrew legend (see HEMAN), The exact 
reading of their names is uncertain. Possibly ‘ Darda’ in 
‘Calcol and Darda’ (ytyn $952) is a corruption of +a. 
If so, Bildad’s description ought to be ‘the Jerah- 
meelite' (son of Mahol-sson of JERAHMEEL). But 
‘Cush’ and ‘Jerahmeel’ are practically equivalent. 
‘Shuhi’ may easily have come by transposition from 
Hushi=Cushi (cp SHUHAM). Otherwise we might 
perhaps venture to read ‘the Zarhite’ (my). Cp 
Evinv, ; T.K.C | 

SHUAH (TM) 1 Ch.411, AV, RV SHUHAR. 
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SHULAMMITE, THE 
SHUAH (U7), Gen. 38212, RV Suva (i). 


SHUAL. 1. yw YOS: [ran or t. pHN] cwrad 
[BL, missing in A]), ‘ Land of Shual’ is the name of the 
district in, or near, which OPHRAH lay (1 S.1817T). 
Its resemblance to HAZAR-SHUAL [g.v.] and to SHAA- 
LIM [g.v.] is remarkable. Cp ASHER, § 4 note, also 


JOR Uno. 2. (yx; coya [B], coyad LA} -N 
[L]), a name in a genealogy of ASHER (¢.v., § 4, ii.), 
1 Ch. 7 36f. 

It should be noted that Suvat and Srs1sHau (g.v.) occur in 
the same group of names, just as in 1 S.94 SHALISHAH (g.v-.) 
occurs close to SHAALIM [g.z.]. Cp also Syypi, SAUL. 


SHUBAEL (ype ; on origin of name, see below ; 
coyBanA [BA], -inA[L]}. A Levitical name given to 
a descendant of Amram b. Kohath b, Levi (1 Ch. 2420, 
«wf. [B]}; also under the form SHEBUEL to the chief of 
the sons of Gershom b. Moses (1 Ch, 2316, Sxsavi), 
‘ruler over the treasuries’ (x Ch. 2624, byowi, sw (B], 
owBiyr [L}). Tg. Chron. identifies Shebuel with 
JONATHAN [g.v.] b. Gershon b. Moses (Judg. 1830). 
SHEBUEL also appears as a son of Heman, 1 Ch, 254 
(covBand [L]); but v. 20 returns to the original Jzdae/ (cp 
23 16). 

In a period of the Chronicler Shubael may perhaps have 
been derived from 1%, ‘to return,’ and 98, ‘God’ (cp Names, 
§% 31, 79, ii.). But the name is probably very old, and may be 
identified with SHopaL {g.v.], a name borne by a family origin- 


ally Calebite, which afterwards became merged in Judah (for 
parallels, see GersHom, Heman, Koran). The further possi- 


bility must be admitted that Sanne, Shémiiél (Samuel) is only 
a modification of bur, Sh&buel, and therefore of Shobal 


(cp Jastrow, JBL 19 102 [1900], In x Sit Samuel's 
origin is traced to Jeroham—ze., Jerahmeel. In, 1 Ch. 254 
Shebuel is followed by Jerimoth (= Jerahmeel ?), and in 23 23 the 
name of this son of Musut {g.v.] again occurs. T. KC. 


BSHUHAH (NM), brother of Chelub (1 Ch. 412; 
AV SHua4H, coya [L], sva[Vg.]} ; @®4 and Pesh. omit 
his name and give after Chelub ‘father of Achsah,’ a 
reading which Benzinger (AC) favours, But Shuhah 
may be identical with Hushah (NWAN), v. 4—Ze., 
Cushah. 


SHUHAM (OMY; camleli [BF], cameian [A], 
came [L]), and the family of the Shuhamites (YOTW’77, 
AHMmoc o camleli [BAF], A. o came [L]}. A- 0 
CcaMmelAHi [A in v. 46]) exhaust the list of ‘ the sons of 
Dan after their families’ in Nu. 2642 £ =Gen. 46 23, 
HusHiM—z.e., Cushim (Che.}; cp MICAH, 2, on @ 
theory of Danites in the Negeb. See also Dan, § 9. 


SHUHITE (‘MiW), Job 21. See SHUAH, 


SHULAMMITE, THE (nsdyuin), i.¢., the woman 
of Shulem,! the designation of the bride in Cant. 613 
[71]. The true form, however, is probably mypnziz, ‘ the 
Shunammite,’ which should possibly be restored for 
3) pp in 6rz, and for p-my in 77 (see CANTICLES, 
8 16; JOR, Oct. 1899, p. 133). Perhaps Shulem 
was an alternative form for ‘Shunem’; cp Bethel= 
mod. Beitin, Jezreel=mod. Zer'in, and see Kampff- 
meyer, ZDPV 1532, also the statement of Eus. and 
Jer. (SHUNEM). Whether the poet is speaking directly 
of the historical Shunammite damsel who was David's 
‘companion,’ or simply means to compliment any 
and every Jewish woman at whose wedding festivities 
Canticles may be used, is disputed. ‘The latter view 
{Budde’s) seems the more probable (see CANTICLES, 
§ 6). The Shunammite was the type of a fair woman 
(1 K.13; ep Cant. 18 59). Budde does not, how- 
ever, completely explain why this type was selected. 
Possibly (though this is no part of Budde's theory) a 
tradition known to the poet stated that Solomon 


1 Apart from the article, the name moby might be a proper 
name. Cp ‘Salome’ and nosy, an Aramaic proper name 
(Ges. 13}; cp Cook, Aramaic Glossary, 113). 
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actually tock the Shulammite for his wife. In this 
case, we may venture to suppose that for 'Naamah 
the Ammonitess’ (nybyn, x K. 142131) we should read 
* Naamah the Shunammite’ (mpygin). ‘ Abishag’ (1 K. 
1315 21721), like Abital, is no real name, See 
SoLOMON, § 2, near end, and article in /QA, referred 
to above. 

@’s readings are coupaverris [B], covAapists [RA, and most 
cursives]. Vg., It., two Onomastica (OS 198 66 204 41), Procop., 
Theodoret, favour govAaperes; Philo of Carpasia, strangely, 
oSoaAdaurris. The older and more original @ reading is that ot 
B (Riedel, Die Auslegung des Hohenliedes, 1899, pp- 1054.) 
Aq. év eipnvevotan ; Sym. thy éoxvAcuperny. 

T. K.C, 


SHUMATHITE (*M30'), 1Ch.253. See SHOBAL. 


SHUNAMMITE (MY, 1 K.t315 217 2K. 
431225; NMI, 1 K.2aff 2K4 36). <A gentilic 
(fem.), applied to Abishag and to the hostess of Elisha, 
both women of SHUNEM [g.z. ]. 

@ in Kings invariably has cwuarlekiris, cwpancrys, govparires, 
or govuavims. Cp SHULAMMITE, and, for Eus, and Jer. see 
Suunem. 


SHUNEM (D3%”, in Josh. coynan [B], -m [A], 
cynim [L]); int S. cman [BL], r@naman [A]; 
in 2 K. coyman [B], cooman [B*™* L], croNnam 
[A*4-], croamam [A‘}; on Eus. and Jer. see below). 1.4 
place in Issachar, grouped with Jezreel and Chesulloth 
(Josh. 19 18), and mentioned in the Egyptian lists among 
the places in Palestine which submitted to Thotmes III. 
and Shoshenk (RPO) 5 46; As. u. Zur. 170). Shunem 
must be the mod. Sé/em, which is a small village, 
with beautiful fruit- and flower-gardens, well situated on 
the SW, slope of the Nebi Dahi (Little Hermon), and 
looking over the whole plain as far as Carmel. Two 
natives of Shunem are specially mentioned—viz., 
Abishag, David's ‘companion’ {1 K.13 21721 f-}, 
and the ‘great woman’ who entertained Elisha (2 K. 
48 9.); many add, as a third, the ‘Shulammite’ of 
Canticles. We also learn from 158.284 that the 
« Philistines,’ in the time of Saul, pitched their tents 
in Shunem, over against the Israelites on Gilboa {x S. 
284). (On Elisha’s miracle at Shunem and its NT 
parallel, see NAIN.) 

2. If we may hold that the scene of Saul’s last struggle 
with the Philistines, and also that of Elisha’s prophetic 
ministry, have been mistaken by the editor or editors 
who brought the texts of 1S. 28 and 2K. 4 into their 
present form, there was a second Shunem in the Negeb. 
This is, of course, not a mere isolated theory, but a 
part of a general theory that much of the OT has been 
recast, on the basis of a partly corrupt text, and under 
the influence of wrong theories of the geography and 
{partly} the history of ancient Israel. On this matter, 
so far as it concerns Shunem, see SAUL, §§ 44 7; Pro- 
PHECY,§5f. ‘Shunem' is probably the place called 
‘Beth-shan’ in 1 S. 31120—that is to say, perhaps the 
Bor-ashan of 1 S. 80 30 (see ASHAN), and ‘ Mt, Carmel’ 
to which the ‘great woman’ rode, and where Elisha 
dwelt, was Mt. Jerahmeel. If so, it becomes very pos- 
sible that Abishag ‘the Shunammiite' was a native of the 
Shunem in the Negeb ; indeed, David's close connection 
with the Negeb makes this in itself highly probable. 

It is remarkable that Eus. (OS 29456, s.v. goufinu) and Jer. 
{OS 13217, s.v. Sunem), who say that the Issacharite locality 
was in their time called Sulem, do not identify it with the 
Shunem of Elisha’s hostess. This they refer to separately as 
gwvap, Sonam (OS 295 % 153 18), and identify with the varie or 
Sanimn of their own day, ‘a village within the border of Sebaste 
in the region of Acrabattene.’ T. KC. 


SHUNI (WY; cayntc, coyni [A], cayneic {2}, 
coynet [B], coyn: [F], cayneéte, cayni [L]), one 
of the sons of Gad (Gen. 4616 Nu, 2615), a corruption 
either of Sharonite (GAD, § 13) or of Shunammite (Gad 
having been originally settled in the land of StHon [from 
Cushan], or of the Negeb, where there appears to have 
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been a Shunem}.! ‘The patronymic is Sbunite, Nu. 
26 15 (‘nein, cour[e} [BAF], cwuver [L}). 7. K.-C. 


SHUPHAM, RV Shephupham (¢.v.}, whence the 
gentilic Shuphamite ("BIV}, Num. 2639 Cp 
SHupprm, also SHAPHAM and SHEPHAM, originally 
names belonging to the Negeb, whence Benjamin also 
may be heid to have come (Che. }. 

SHUPPIM (O°S%’, § 75). x. A son of Benjamin ad 
1 Ch. 7 r215f (carpew, papper [B], cade, cepgep 
[A], caday, cagw [L]). The preferable form is prob- 
ably SuUPHAM (9.7.). 

2, According to r Ch. 2626 MT, the westward lot 
fell ‘to Shuppim and Hosah' (see HosAH) when the 
courses of the doorkeepers were arranged in David's 
time (els dedrepow [B, as though oz], eds 6. rots 
ripobipos [L, as if it read go], re seduee [A]). 
The name is probably a mere error arising from 
the repetition of the last two syllables of the preceding 
verse (p'pora, ‘the stores’). 


SHUR (WY; coyp; but in 15.157 accoyp [BI], 
coyA [L]; 18.278[reAam] yoyp TEeTElXICMENION 
[B].—coyp - - - tet. [A]. reccoyp [L]; Gen. 2518 
coyHA [A]}, generally supposed to be a locality on 
the NE, border of Egypt (18.157 278 Gen. 167 201 
2518); adjoining it was the ‘ wilderness of Shur’ (Ex. 
lizz). If, however, we examine these passages and their 
contents historically, we soon see that Egypt is not at 
all likely to be referred to; the scene of ail the narra- 
tives in question is the Jerahmeelite Negeb (see NEGEB). 
pyst should therefore be vocalised Misrim (=the N. 
Arabian Musri} not Mizraim (see M1zRAiM, § 24}, and 
the Shir or Asshir (correction or gloss in Gen. 2618 
and 1 §. 157 @*) is a region south of Palestine and 
adjoining Misrim or Musri. 

The passages are—{1} Gen. 167; Hagar is found ‘ by 
the fountain in the way to Shir’ (z.¢., between Kadesh 
and Bered fon the phrase in 1614 see Cv74. Bib.}). (2) 
201; Abraham dwelt ‘between Kadesh and Shir’ (see 
GERAR). (3) 2518; the Ishmaelites dwelt ‘from 
Havilah [= Jerahmeel] as far as Shur that is in front of 
Misrim, [to the entrance of Assbur].’ (4) Ex. 1522; 
after leaving the ydm spk [ReED SEA], the Israelites 
‘went out into the desert of Shir,’ after which they 
came to Marah and Elim [together = Jerahmeel; cp 
Repuromy. (5) 1 S.157; the Amalekite country 
‘from Havilah (rather Jerahmeel} to the entrance of 
Shur that is in front of Misrim." (6) 278; the 
Amalekites whon Saul defeated, and the other peoples 
named, inhabited ‘the land which is from Jerahmeel 
{ohyn comes from 5yonvp, and corresponds to abunn in 
the ||, Gen. 2538) to the entrance of Shur.’ To these 
may be added two phrascologically similar passages, 
though the name given is not Shur, but in one case 
Asshur and in the other Shihor, viz., (7) Gen. 214; 
Hiddekel (é.¢., the wady Jerahmeel) which ‘goes in 
front of Asshur’; and (8) Josh. 133; the territory of 
the Geshurites, etc., ‘from Shihor (=Ashhur) which is 
in front of Misrim as far as the border of Ekron (rather 
‘Jerahmeel’) northward.’ See PARADISE, §5 ; SHIHOR. 

Thus, to the equivalent forms Asshir, Ashhur, and 
G&shir, we may now add a fourth 'Shir.’ The view 
based upon G®4 of 1S. 278, held formerly by Well- 
hausen ( 78S 97) and still assented to by H. P. Smith 
(Sam. 133), that Shir originally meant the wall (or 
line of fortresses} which extended from Pelusium through 
Migdol to Hero, and protected Egypt against the 
Arabians (cp Brugsch, Gesch, Aeg. 119, 195; Die Bibl. 
Sieben Jahre, 80), must apparently be abandoned. [No 
such line of fortifications is known, W. M, Miiller 


1 All the names of the sons of Gad in Gen, 46 16 (from Ziphion 
or Zephon=Zaphon. to Areli=Jerahme’eli) can, according to 
the present writer's theory. be explained as Negeb names. 

2 Or rather, son of Bela b. BENJAMIN (7.v. $9i.), 1Ch. 85. EV 
Shephuphan. Cp /QR 11 108/, § 8. 
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(cp Asien, 102, 134} thought of a comparison of Shur 
with the great Egyptian frontier-city and fortress, /a- 
ra (pronounce about Zor?}, S. of Pelusium, part of 
which that city held in earlier time. Phonetic diffi- 
culties would of course still remain.] Cp Winckler, 
Musri, 2 (MVG, 1898, 4} p-6f T. K. C. 


SHUSHAN (jU’, coycaln]), always (except in 
Esth. 3156 where [UW PVM, cp G's constant 7 dds) 
with the addition of ‘ the palace,’ or rather [RV™8-] ‘ the 
castle’ (TTS; see BDB, 108), in the time of Daniel's 
Belshazzar, capital of the province of ELAM (g.v. and 
cp PERSIA, § 42); in that of Nehemiah’s Artaxerxes 
and of Esther’s Ahasuerus, the residence of the kings of 
Persia (Dan. 82 Neh. 11 Esth. 125 315, twice). The 

: identification with Susa, which in the Ass. 
1. rane inscriptions is repeatedly referred to as 
Sugan (=the Susin or SuSun of the 
Susian inscriptions), is obviously agreeable to the in- 
tention of, at any rate, the last redactor of Dan., Neh., 
and Esth,; whether the reading ‘ Shushan’ was that of 
the original narratives, remains to be considered. 
Where the ancient Susa was situated, and what it was 
like in the glorious period which begins with its second 
foundation by Darius Hystaspis, we now know more 
fully than was once possible, owing to the explorations 
of Loftus and M. Dieulafoy, though ancient tradition 
had told of the magnificent walls and of the hoards of 
gold found in the treasury by the victorious Alexander. 
Of the first Susa with its palace (Rogers, Hist. Bad. 
Ass. 1420) and its zikkurrat (see BABYLONIA, § 16) of 
alabaster, which was destroyed by ASur-bani-pal (KB 
2205), we have no mention, primary or secondary, in 
the OT, though the SUSANCHITES in Ezra 49, whom 
‘the great and noble Osnappar (?) brought over’ {to 
Samaria) are generally thought, incorrectly perhaps 
but with no slight plausibility, to have come from the 
district of Shushan. The situation of Susa, indeed, was 
so suitable for a large city that a revival of its ancient 
prosperity might have been with some confidence pre- 
dicted. 

‘It is at a distance of 15 m, in a SW. direction from 
Dizful that the prodigious mounds of Shush, or Susa, 
stand up against the sky. They are 
situated on the left bank of the river 
Shaur (originally Shapur), which rises at no great dis- 
tance to the north and flows in a deep, narrow bed 
below the Tomb of Daniel, and between the larger 
rivers Ab-i-Diz (Eulzeus), 64m. distant on the E., 
and the Kerkhah (Choaspes), 14 m, distant on the 
W. The Choaspes divided the populous quarter of 
the ancient city from the citadel and palace. The 
entire circumference of the mounds is from 6 to 7 m. 
They consist of three levels: the lowest conceals the 
remains of the ancient city; the second, which is a 
rectangular platform 24 m. round and 72 ft. high, was 
the fortified exceinze that contained the palace; the 
uppermost, 120 ft. in height, rr00 yds. round the base, 
and 850 yds. round the summit, was the citadel, and is 
still known as Kaleh-i-Shush.”! So strong was this 
citadel (the weuvdviov of Strabo xv.32; cp Herod. 554) 
that it successfully withstood Molon in his war with 
Antiochus the Great (Polyb. 5 48). The original 
palace, however, was destined to a somewhat short 
existence; it was destroyed by fire in the time of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. Artaxerxes Mnemon restored 
it. According to Xenophon (Cyvof. viii. 6 22) Susa was 
the winter residence of the Persian kings, the rest of 
the year being spent by them at Babylon and Fcbatana. 
Susa was still a flourishing city under the Sassanians. It 
was razed to the ground after a revolt, but rebuilt by 
Shapur II., under the title Iranshahr Shapur. The forti- 
fications were dismantled at the Moslem conquest, but the 


2. Situation. 


1 Curzon, Persia, 2309. A little below the great mound is 
the alleged Tomb of Daniel. 
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site was still inhabited in the Middle Ages, and a seat 
of the sugar manufacture of Khuzistan. 

If M. Dieulafoy may be followed, the excavations 
which he brought to so successful a close at Susa are of 
high importance for the study of the book of Esther. 
Among other matters, he refers to the dzthan (EV 
‘ palace '} mentioned twice, once as the place in the court 
of the garden of which a feast was made by the king 
for all the people of ‘Shushan the castle’ (Esth. 1 5), 
and again in connection with the ‘banquet of wine’ 
at which occurred the crisis in the fortunes of the 
‘wicked Haman’ (77/.}. The word (jm3) occurs no- 
where else, and all that scholars can say is that it is a 
new formation from m3. M. Dieulafoy, however, thinks 
that when for two years one has interrogated the soul 
of the Memnonium, it is impossible not to recognise in 
the ‘ Bithan’ of the OT the Susian apadana.} 

‘ Alone of all the palace buildings, the tabernacle consecrated 
to thedivinised king could and ought to rise in the midst of a 
paradise [wapdSercos]; alone, it was sufficiently isolated from 
the apartments reserved for the sovereign to make it possible 
conveniently to introduce a considerable number of persons. 
Like the ditha, the apadana was surrounded by groves imme- 
diately adjoining the house of the women, like the ithdn, it 
was preceded by an immense vestibule, capable of holding the 
guests of Ahasuerus ; like the d7¢#@n, it was a hypostyle, and 
paved with coloured marbles. Lastly, like the di¢ham, it played 
@ special part in the life of the kings of Persia and the ceremonial 
of the Achemenian court.’ ‘The apadana, or throne-room, 
resembled a Greek temple; the king occupied the place of the 
divine statue. The throne-room of Susa covers more than a 
Aectare (2} acres) ; the porticoes, the staircases, the enclosures 
open out on a terrace elghteen times more considerable in area 
and divided in two parts by a pylon. On this side a colossal 
staircase led from the place darmes outside to the level of a 
vast parade; on the other, radiant with its crown of enamels, 
buried in the foliage of a hanging garden, was the apadana, 
past which marched the ambassadors of all the states of Greece.’ 4 

That this is satisfactory we cannot bring ourselves to 
admit. We will not insist on the 5x (¢fspadnd) of 
Dan. 1145(EV ‘his palace’), for, in spiteof the tendency of 
scholars to identify this word with the Old Pers. apaddéna, 
we feel the strong probability that this word is corrupt 
(see PALACE, § 1 [9]}. But is it likely that the narrator 
in Esther should have known the Persian architecture 
so accurately when {see ESTHER, § r) the book is in 
other respects so full of patent improbabilities ? A little 
experience of the ways of the scribes shows a better way 
out of the difficulty of the ;na. That it is a parallel 
formation to mg, is a purely arbitrary theory. Much 
more probably jn‘3 is a corruption of "202. It was an 
orchard (n33) of pistachio nut-trees that was meant (cp 
the ‘garden of nuts’ [rsx naa] in Cant. 6:1). 

The improbabilities of the story of Esther would 

P. become less striking, if we could recon- 

a g — struct the original story, which the 
wet COTY: editor {according to a theory for which 
there seem to be analogies elsewhere in the OT) has 
converted as well as he could into a story of the Jews 
under Persian rule, whereas originally the story had 
reference to the period when the jews were (it may be 
held) in captivity under the N. Arabian Jerahmeclites. 
The present writer sees reason to think that the books 
of Daniel and even Nehemiah (besides Judith and 
Tobit) have passed through a similar process. Into 
the details of this we cannot enter here (see Crit, Bz4,). 

We may, however, point out (1) that ‘Shushan habbirah’ 
(not a very probable phrase), in all the places where it occurs, 
may very possibly have come from ‘Cushan-harabbah’; (2) 
that syn obya may be an editor's recast of (Seonvl oy, 
where ‘ny. may be a correction of the corrupt word aby; G) 
that vSype bane in the same verse may represent two corrupt 
forms of bypmp (7.¢., the river of Jerahmeel, Ezekiel’s ‘ Chebar* 


or rather ‘Barachel’ = Jerahmee!). “The parallelism between 
Daniel on the banks of Ulai (?) and Ezekiel by the ‘river 





1M. Dieulafoy has constructed an imaginatively restored 
Hl eieteh of the palace of Artaxerxes Mnemon, which stands in the 

OUuvrEe, 

2 ‘Le livre d’Esther et le palais d’Assuérus,’ #Z/, April-June 
1888, pp. 275-277. 

3G. Jahn (Das B. Esther, rot, p. 2) thinks that @ read 
syn for mpg 
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Chebar (?)’ has already been noticed by commentators. Parallels 
for the corruptions here assumed will be found in Crit. Bid. 
The result of accepting the theory referred to would be 
that we get in each case two documents instead of one— 
first the original narrative, in so far as it can be traced, 
which had to do with N. Arabia, and next, the edited 
and recast narrative, which shows the acquaintance, 
slight indced, but genuine, of a much later Jew with 
Persian geography and history. If, then, 
tempted to criticise severely the historical errors in 
these books {Dan., Ezra-Neh., Esth.), which have 
absorbed so much time with so little result, let us 








we are § 


remember that, according to this theory, the editor had ~ 


to make the best that he could of partly corrupt 


material, and that he is not to be judged by the standard 


of an original narrator. 


Cp Delitzsch, Par. 326, and Calwer Bib.-Lex.() 875 43 H 


Loftus, Chaldea and Susiana, 3436 (1857); Mme. Jane 


Dieulafoy, La Perse la Chaldée et la Susiane; Relation de | 


voyage (1887); M. Dieulafoy, L’Acropole de la Suse (7890 7 
Billerbeck, Suzsa (1893); Néldeke, Gesch. der Perser aus fabari 
(1879), p. 58 See also ULar. T. K.C. 


SHUSHANCHITES (N!92W/), Ezra 49 RV. AV 
SUSANCHITES. 


SHUSHAN-EDUTH (misty jit), Ps. 7o title. 
See SHOSHANNIM. 

SHUTHELAH (noma), an Ephraimite clan-name, 
Nu. 2635/, (@ 307, coytara [B], @wcoycaa [A ». 
39], Boyce. [A uv. 40] sovdara [FL}), ethnic Shuthal- 
hite, RV Shuthelahite (MOND, v 35, 0 coy- 
tadael [B], -@adai [FL], Boye. [A]). The name (see 
SHELAH) probably came from the Negeb. It should 
perhaps be inserted in Gen. 46204 with @ (scovrahaay 
[AD] -@. [L}}; see, however, EPHRAIM, § 12, n.1. 

It occurs twice in the much-edited genealogy of ErHraim 


{g.v-, § 12), 1 Ch. 7 20-27; in vw 20f. (cwbadrda [A v.20], -8 
[B 28.], -eAe [Ba-b-mg., om. B* A v. 21), covPadralapy] [L}), and, 


again, in the corrupt form TELAH in v. 25 (420, Oade [A], -ces 
(BJ, @ad -a [1]. 
SHUTTLE (TN). Job 76, See WEAVING. 


SIA (82D [Neh.]}) or SIAHA (SoD [Ezra]), the 
family name ofa company of (post-exilic) Nethinim. 

Ezra 244 (ownd [B], acaa [Avid.], ewovov [L])=Neh.747 
(acvoure (B), sacovea [x], vrata [A], eworov [L]) = 1 Esd. 52g 
Suv, RV Sua (cova [B], govoa [A] ewoea [L)). 

The longer form of the name has probably arisen 
from a combination of two readings xyp and ayo; cp 
NEPHUSHESIM, Neh. 7sz. 


SIBBECHAI, RV Sibbecai ("23D, caBpuyne or co- 
Bakyic Los. ; cp GF 2S. 2118, 1 Ch, 204)), a Hushath- 
ite (or man of Hushah, a place apparently near 
Ephrath —i.e., Bethlehem = Beth-jerahmeel [Che.]!) 
renowned in popular tradition through his combat 
with a giant in the Philistine war (see Sapu); 
2S. 2118 (oeBoya [B]. ceBoyaei [A], coBexyi (L]), 
1 Ch.204. Critics {Wellh., Dr., Klost., Budde) 
agree in restoring his name in place of the corrupt 
MEBUNNAI (ex trey vw [BA]: oafeve [L]) in 2 S. 
2327: this is supported by several MSS of & (including 
@* caBer), and by the parallel passage (1 Ch. 204; 
coBoxat[B], cofp. [A], cofaxx: [L]}, also by 1 Ch.11 29 
(coB[Bloxa: [BA], coBoxe [RN]. coSoxyd [L]). But we 
decline to follow Chronicles—r Ch. 27 11 (coSoxa [BA]; 
gaxexe [I.])—when it makes Sibbechai commander of 
the eighth part of David's army. 


SIBBOLETH (nb3D), Judg. 126. See SHreBOLETH. 


SIBMAH (19a%; AV Susman in Nu. 8238), 
or (masc. form) SzBAm (O2¢, only Nu. 823; AV 
SHEBAM ; Sam. 7WDIY; usu. ceBamas in Nu. 323, 


2 Ephrath in the Negeb is probably intended. See RacHEt's 
SEPULCHRE, and note that in 1Ch.271x Sibbecai is connected 
with the Zerahites. 
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Jordan with extensive vineyards ; Reubenite, according 
to Nu. 3238 (cp v. 39 and Josh. 1319); Moabite, accord- 
ing to Is.168 f (caBama [Q in wv. 9]), Jer. 4832 
(acepnma [BR*], wc epHmoc [X*], acepHmalA} 
caBama [Q]), 4 passage in a prophecy written, at 
any rate, long after the fall of Israel. Jerome (on Is, 
168) states that it was hardly 500 paces from Heshbon. 
Conder identifies it with the important site Simia, with 
tombs and ruined vineyard towers, 24 m. W. of Heshbon 
{PEFQ, 1882, p. 9). As Derenbourg has suggested, 
Sibmah may be referred to in MI Z. 13. 

The passage runs, ‘ And I settled therein (7.¢., in the conquered 
city of ATAROTH, g.v.) men of yyw.’ In the Jerus. Targ. pw 
is given for paw and spay. So also Schlottmann (ZDMG, 24 
259) Cp ZERETH-SHAHAR, T. K. C. 


SIBRAIM (0°72D; ceBpam [B], ced. [A], -paim 
[Q]. caBaperm [Q™8-], Pesh. reads ‘Sepharvaim'), a 
city on the ideal northern border of Canaan (Ezek. 
47 16), described in MT as lying between the territory 
of Damascus and that of Hamath. According to 
Cornill (see 6) this definition belongs strictly to another 
city HELAM (g¢.v.), the name of which should be in- 
serted after Sibraim. It is more important, however, 
to notice that the original text, which has been redacted 
by an uncomprehending editor {cp TAMAR), probably 
referred (as also Nu. 341 7) to the Jerahmeelite Negeb. 
The four names in the MT of Ezek. 47162 will in this 
case represent Maacath, Rehoboth, Zarephath, Cusham 
(see MAACAH, REHOBOTH, ZAREPHATH}., Nor could 
we hesitate to explain Helam (ob) as=Jerahmeel. If 
on the other hand we suppose the MT to give the 
original text, the difficult question arises, where is 
Sibraim to be placed? In accordance with his 
view of the ideal frontier as a whole, van Kasteren 
identifies Sibraim with Khirbet es-Sanbariyeh, 44 m. 
SSE. of Kh. Serada {see ZEDAD), near the bridge of 
the Nahr Hasbani, on the road to Banias (Rev. 616., 
1895, p. 31). The form Sanbariyeh, however, would 
rather {as van Kasteren himself remarks} point to a 
Hebrew form Sabbarim or Sibbarim. Nor is Furrer’s 
identification, which arises out of an oppusite view of 
the situation of the frontier, less free from difficulty (see 
below). Sibraim was at any rate a place of importance, 
if we may accept Halévy's view (ZA 2401 f.) that both 
Sibraim and Sepharvaim are identical with the Sabarain 
which was destroyed in 727 by Shalmaneser IV. ac- 
cording to the Babylonian Chronicle discovered by 
Pinches (see SEPHARVAIM, and note the reading of 
Pesh. given above). The objections are (x) the 
representation of 9 by & (which, however, is not an 
insuperable difficulty), and (2) the possibility of reading 
Samarain. See SAMARIA, SHALMANESER. 

[The conjecture of Furrer that Sibraim is the mod. Shan. 
meriya (Z DPV 829) on the E, side of the lake of Emesa, rests 


mainly on the doubtful reading vaxapecu in some copies (¢.¢-, 68, 
87) of the LXX.—w. rk. s.] TT. K.C. 


SICCUTH (MDD), Am.526. See CHIUN AND 


SiccuTH, SALMAH. 
See also Muss-Arnolt, Axes. 2, 6th ser. [1900], 414-428, 


SICHEM (D3), Gen. 126 AV, RV SHECHEM (4.7. ). 
BICKLE (W197, 5319). See AGRICULTURE, § 7. 


SICYON (cikywn? [XV], 1 Macc. 1523}. Sicyon 
appears in the list of cities and countries to which 
‘ Lucius, consul of the Romans’ (2z.¢e., probably Lucius 
Calpurnius Piso, consul in 139 B.C.) wrote in favour of 
the Jews. We may infer that Jewish settlers and 
traders formed a considerable element in the population 
of the places named. Reference is made in the 
authorities to the extent of the Jewish Dispersion 


! about this date (ep Orac. Siéyll. 3271, waoa d¢ yata 


eceBema [B®], cemaBa [F]), a place beyond the | o€0er wAjpys kai rica OdAacoa—i.e,, about 140 B.C. 


1 The change from the early form Zexvey or Zecxudv to the 
form Zcxudv is dated by the coins to the time of Alexander the 
Great (Leake, Wu. Hell. 95). 
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See also the quotation to the same effect from Strabo 
in Jos. mz. xiv. 72 and cp id. A/vii. 33). Philo 
Judzeus testifies to the wide diffusion of the Jewish 
race over the far East and Asia Minor, and after 
enumerating Thessaly, Boeotia, Macedonia, <Aetolia, 
and Attica as regions in which Jews were plenteously 
scattered he adds Argos and Corinth, and ‘the most 
and the best parts of the Peloponnese’ (Leg. ad Caium, 
36, Mang. 2587, ra mrelora xal dpora Iledorovvycov. 
Cp Philo, /a Flaccum, 7, Mang. 2 524). 

Sicyon was one of the most ancient cities of Greece, 
advantageously placed about 2 m. from the sea on a 
terrace over-looking a fertile plain on the S. shore of 
the Corinthian Gulf, about 18 m. W. of Corinth. 
Though she could not rival Corinth, Sicyon next to that 
city was renowned for skill and industry in all kinds of 
manufacture (Strabo, 382). 

At an early date Sicyon became a flourishing home of plastic 
art (see Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, 1i1go/.). The 
ancient wealth and importance of the town is attested by the 
large number of its coins still extant, dating from about the 
middle of the fifth century s.c. (usual type, a Chimera and 
flying wood-pigeon; see Head, Hist, Mumm. 445 4). The 
destruction oF orinth by the Romans in 146 B.c. would tend to 
revive the commercial importance of Sicyon, more especially as 
Sicyon received an accession of territory thereby (cp Paus, 11.22). 
Nevertheless the town gradually sank into decay, even before 
the restoration of Corinth, and was burdened with debt (Cic. 
Ep. ad Atti. 199 i, 204 it, 110); in the second century a.p, it 
was in a miserably decayed condition (Paus. ii. 7 1). 


SIDDIM, VALE OF (D'IWO pO’; Vg. vallis 
silvestris ; for @& see below), the scene of the battle 
between the king of Sodom and Chedorlaomer (and 
their respective allies), Gen. 143810. It is said, as the 
text stands, to have been ‘ full {a conjectural paraphrase, 
see AV) of slime-pits,' or rather of ‘pits of bitumen’ 
(on; see BiruMEN), which proved fatal to two of the 


kings {see SoDoM}. 


In 143 the ‘vale of Siddim’ has the gloss, ‘that is, nbpa pt 
(EV ‘the salt sea’). The notion is supposed to be implied that 
the ‘salt sea’ at a later time extended itself over the vale of 
Siddim aecte Sodom and Gomorrah stood. GQADEL gives ane 
strange rendering én ray dapayya thy dAumiv* airy (éeriv) f 
Bddaroa Tav ddwy (wv. 33 % KOLAdS % aAuKH, wy. 810). Theod., 
however, gave (according to Jerome ; see Field's Hex., n.) rov 
dAgay—i.e., DWN, ‘(the vale of} the Asherahs’; and & may 
once have had the same reading. This, however, can hardly be 
correct, nor is it satisfactory to keep the letters of MT, pointing 
ov, ‘the demons,’ with Renan (//fs¢.1116), Wellhausen 


(Z/G() 103), and Winckler (GJ 2 33 108).1 


Tf the view of Gen. 14 set forth elsewhere (SoDOM) is 
correct, the notion that the vale of Siddim has any 
connection with Sodom and contained pits of bitumen 
must be abandoned. The ‘ vale of kassiddim’ has most 
probably arisen by corruption from Maacath-cusham— 
z.e., Maacah of Cusham. See Sovom, § 6 {c). 

T. K.C. 


SIDE (ciAH [ANV]}, 1 Mace. 1523. A rich and 
flourishing seaport of Pamphylia, lying between the 
tivers Eurymedon (W.) and Melas(E.). It was founded 
by the Cymzeans (Strabo, 667) and possessed a temple 
of Athena apparently of some celebrity.? Attaleia and 
Side were the two outlets for the products of Pamphylia. 
Side had close commercial relations with Aradus® in 
Phoenicia (cp Livy 3548, where the contingents of 
«Aradus and Side form the left wing of the fieet of Antio- 
chus the Great, as those of Tyre and Sidon the right— 
guas gentes nulle unguam mec arte nec virtute navali 
@quassent,; see also id. 3723 /.)}. 


1 The ‘Valley of Spirits,’ thinks Winckler, is a fictitious 
name derived from Babylonian ponditiees (GI 2 108). 

2 Hence, on the interesting series of coins of Side, Palla’ 
frequently appears. The coin-type or symbol of the town, 
playing upon its name, is the fruit of the pomegranate, which 
the Greeks called oidy (see Hill, Handbook of Greek and 
Roman Coins, 176). 

8 The name of Aradus occurs immediately after that of Side in 
the enumeration in s Macc. 15 23. 
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According to a | 


tradition current at Side itself the town was of Hellenic ; in Judg. 187 the phrase ‘the manner of the Sidonians’ 


SIDON, SIDONIANS 


origin, but the Asiatic elements gradually asserted 
themselves, until, by the time of Alexander the Great, 
Greek was no longer spoken there, but a peculiar idiom 
which differed also from that of the neighbouring 
aborigines (Arrian, dvaé, 126). This curious statement 
is borne out by the fact that a series of the coins of Side 
has the legend Dedyrixéy supplanted by inscriptions in 
characters resembling the Aramaic which have never 
been deciphered with certainty (see Waddington, in 
Rev. Num., 1861, 13). 

After the defeat of Antiochus by the Romans, Side 
retained practical autonomy, and became one of the 
chief places of mintage on this coast. Its importance 
is indicated by the fact that the Attic tetradrachms of 
Side were allowed to circulate in Asia assimilated in 
value or tariffed with the cistophori which under ordinary 
circumstances were the only legal tender (Momms, Hisé. 
Mon. Rom. 199). This coinage lasted a long time and 
is of astonishing abundance, perhaps owing to the fact 
that Side was the great mart in which the Cilician 
pirates disposed of their booty (Strabo, 664). It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find Side enumerated in 
I Macc. 1523 as containing a strong Jewish element. 
Antiochus VII. (138-128 B.c.) owed his by-name Sidetes 
to the fact that he had been brought up at Side. 

Side continued to be a town of importance under the 
Empire, to which fact its coins testify in various self- 
laudatory epithets—Aapumpordrys, ‘splendid,’ év5étou, 
‘honourable,’ or xiosrns @idys cuupdxou ‘Pwpaiwr. 
Aspendus on the Eurymedon was her rivai (Pol. 573), 
and later also Perga. Both Side and Perga claim the 
title wpdry Tlapugpudias. In fact, the ecclesiastical lists 
always separate Pamphylia into Pamphylia Prima under 
Side, and Pamphylia Secunda under Perga, although 
the civil organisation recognised but a single province 
(Rams. Hist. Geag. of A.M. 393). 

The remains of Side (now £ski Adaiia) on a low peninsula 
are now deserted. !ts two ports are silted up; its theatre is 
one of the largest and best preserved in Asia Minor (for de- 
scription and views, see Beaufort, Karamania, 140 f). 

W. J. W. 


SIDON, SIDONIANS. (JOY; DION; crdwn, 

cle]iAWNIOL Sone es ae the early history, see 
HCENICIA. ncient writers alread 

1. Etymology. explained ‘fish-town’ from sad el, 
‘to hunt,’ and in Pheenician also ‘to fish’ (see Justin 
183). If we accept this, ‘Sidonians’ originally meant 
the fishing population om” the coast; but perhaps we 
should rather derive the name from some tribal god 
Sid (1s), after whom both town and people were 
named.' We do not indeed find any trace of a 
worship of Sid; but the gods Sid-melkart and Sid-tat 
are both met with (cp PaazniciA, § 12). 

Siddnim, Sidonians, both (a) in Phoenician and 
Assyrian inscriptions and (4) often in OT, means the 

2. Use of Phoenicians generally. 
‘gia z » (a) Hiram II. calls himself mé/ek 

BAOMIANS. sidénim (ors tbo), “king of the Sidonians’ 
upon a votive inscription, and Tyrian coins of the time 
of Antiochus IV. bear the legend &sdr ém sidinim 
(osty ox sx5) ‘of Tyre, the metropolis of the Sidonians.' 
So too in Assyrian inscriptions Flulzus king of Tyre 
and suzerain of most of the Phoenician coast is called 
Lule, king of Sidon. Of course, we also find the 
narrower use of the term both on Phoenician coins and 
in Assyrian inscriptions. 

{4) In Gen, 49234 ‘Sidon’ is, not the town—which 
lies too far N.—but the Phoenician coastland, and 


refers to the unwarlike Phoenician traders. Ittobaal 
(see ETHBAAL, but also SOLOMON, § 3 4) is called ‘ king 
of the Sidonians’ in 1 K.163:, and Solomon (1 K. 
56 {20]) admits the superiority of the ‘ Sidonians’ to the 


1 Winckler also questions the explanation ‘fish-town.” He 
supposes ‘Sidon’ to be a Semitised form of a pre-Phenician 
name (AOF'1 427). : 
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Jews in the hewing of timber. In both cases the Phoe- 
nicians aremeant. ‘Sidonians’ as the nameof a people 
must once have been as common as the ethnic names 
Moabite, Edomite, Ammonite, and the rest.) Quite 
rightly, then, in Gen. 1015, Canaan (=Syria, as in 
Amarna Tablets} is said to have two sons, Sidon (the 
Phoenicians) and Heth (the Hittites). Of these Sidon 
is the firstborn, because, as we now know, the Hittites 
did not penetrate into central Syria till the fourteenth 
century. ‘Afterwards,’ so the writer continues (vz. 186), 
‘the tribes of the Canaanites spread themselves abroad’; 
wv, 164 is admitted to be an interpolation (see e.g., Dill- 
mann). The same use of ‘Sidonians’ is common in 
Greek literature. 

The Phoenicians are in Homer very often called Zddvior (77, 
6290; Od. 15118=4 618), and their land S.doviy (/2. 6 291; Od. 
13205), True, Poisxes is also found (77,23 743,4 ; Od. 13272, 
14298 7% 15415 7), Both names occur together likewise in the 
celebrated verses concerning Menelaus’ wanderings (Od. 483 /). 
The name of the ¢owa Sidon is found in Od.15425. From 
the fact that Sidon, not Tyre, is mentioned we must not draw 
political conclusions as some have done; through the influence 
of the ethnic name ‘ Sidonian’ the name of Sidon was familiar 
to the Greeks at an earlier time than that of Tyre, although the 
latter was then much the more important. 


Roman poets, too, frequently use ‘Sidonius’ {as a 
synonym for ‘ Poenus’) in the sense of ‘ Phoenician’ 
(cp Ovid. Fast. 3108, etc. }. E. M. 

A king of Sidon has dealings with Zedekiah (Jer. 27 3), 
and Jewish prophets mention Sidon by the side of Tyre 
both in the Babylonian and in the Persian 


cnet period (Jer.474 Ezek.278 Joel3[4}4). 
Selarensna: Unfortunately the OT references to Zidon, 


as well as to Tyre, often occur in 
passages where corruption may with probability be 
suspected (so Cheyne; for instances see MIZRAIM, 
TIRAS, ZAREPHATH),2 Whether the destruction of 
Sidon by Artaxerxes Ochus (351 B.c.} is really referred 
to in Is. 231-14 {Duhm), 2410 (Cheyne), is also at any 
rate doubtful, The comparative revival of Sidon in 
later times is attested by Lk. 617 Acts 27 3. 
A bishop of Sidon (‘a city of note,’ Eus. OS) attended the 
Council of Nicwa (325 A.bp-). Again and again Sidon is men- 
tioned in the annals of the Crusades. Several 
4, Later times destroyed, it was for three centuries quite 
History, etc. insignificant till at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century it began to recover under the 
Druse Emir Fakhred-Din. The present town of Saida contains 
about 15,000 inhabitants. The northern harbour still survives ; 
but the large southern harbour was filled up by Fakhr ed-Din, 
to make it inaccessible to the Turks.3 E.M., § if. 
SIEGE. The proper term for ‘besiege’ is the kal of 
str (ayy) Dt, 2012 25.131 1K, 1527 1617 201 2 K.624 4 175 
389 24rr Is, 293 Jer. 214 322, usually followed by by or by. 
The corresponding substantive is méasbr (MSD), Nah. 314, and the 
phrase D3 aw or J iN is used to express the passive ‘to be 


besieged,’ ‘pa xia is used in the same sense when applied to a 
city Dt. 2019 2 K.2416 252 Jer.525. The Greek equivalents 
are moAvopxety (em), mepcxabigey (emi, ev), meptxabyabar emi, 
émixa@nabar ext, cvyxAcier, xapaxovy emi, or Staxadigery emi, 
or xabige éri. The Assyrian word is Zama (eséru used of 
persons). . 

‘The earliest pictorial representations of sieges and 


assaults of fortified towns come to us from ancient 


Egypt. Thus the tomb of Beni-Hasan 
1. Egypt; portrays a fortress of the Middle Empire 
Amarna and presents a vivid example of a siege. 
Tablets ; Like the Assyrians of a later time, the 


early Israel. Egyptians ‘advanced under cover of the arrows 

of the bowmen; and either instantly applied 
the scaling Jadder to the ramparts or undertook the routine of a 
regular siege, in which case having advanced to the walls, they 
posted themselves under cover of testudos, and shook and 


a 

1 For other OT evidence see Dt.39 Judg. 33 (= Josh. 13 4-6), 
10612 1 K.11533 Is, 232, ete. 

2 -»y and 4) would easily arise out of an indistinctly written 
“yh. 

3 [From a series of newly-found Phoenician inscriptions it 
appears that Sidon consisted of at least two divisions, one of 


which was called oy ty, ‘Sidon-super-mare’ (C. C, Torrey, 
JAOS, 28 (1902) 156 Cp the Eshmunazar inscription, 7. 16 
D pra pis (CZS 1 n. 3), and the Ass, form Asdud-innu (see 
ASHDOD).] 
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dislodged the stones of the parapet.’ This they accomplished 
by means of what might be called a hand battering-ram, con- 
sisting of a long lance or pole with a strong metal point. In 
case the fortress resisted all attacks by scaling ladders and 
assaults by the hand-ram the testudo or pent-house would be 
employed, which concealed as well as protected the sappers who 
undermined the walls. This testudo was a rude framework 
covered with hides large enough to contain several men (Wilk. 
Anc. Egp. 1242 G7. and woodcut; Rosellini, Monzmenti civili 
dell’ Egitto, 138). 

The Tell-el-Amarna despatches (1450-1400 B.C.) 
yield us but little information. The Egyptian governor 
Rib-Addi, in repeated letters to the King of Egypt, 
compares himself to a ‘bird sitting in a snare’ (? cage, 
basket), when besieged in Gebal by the hostile forces 
commanded by Abd-Asirta. We are reminded of 
Sennacherib's phrase in the Taylor-cylinder in which he 
boasts that he had shut in Hezekiah ‘like a bird in a 
cage’ (col. 320}, Rib-Addi addresses repeated pathetic 
appeals to the Egyptian sovereign to send him sabi (or 
amildti) masarta(-ti), ‘garrison troops’ (cp Heb. “jsn), 
and says (in another letter} that he remains helpless 
and inactive in his town and dare not pass outside the 
city gates (64, 4. 20 7.); but we have no details re- 
specting siege operations, 

When we come to the latter part of the thirteenth 
century B.C. (1gth dyn.}, however, the reign of Rameses 
II. affords us interesting glimpses into the methods of 
siege and assault. The scenes are depicted in Lepsius’ 
Denkméler, 3166. We have a representation of the 
storming of Dapuru (?), a fortress of the Heta. 

* This fortress, as we see, deviates somewhat from the ordinary 
style of building. Below, a battlemented wall surrounds an 
immense lower building which supports four towers, the largest 
of which has windows and balconies. Above the towers is seen 
the standard of the town, a great shield pierced through with 
arrows. .. In order to protect themselves from the shower of 
stones and arrows that the besieged pour down from above, the 
Egyptian soldiers advance under cover of pent-houses. Then 
ensues the actual rd 3 of the castle by means of scaling- 
ladders. . . Some of the besieged let themselves down over the 
wall, more than one being killed in this attempt to escape‘ 
(Erman, Life in Anc. Egyft, 533). See fig. 4 in Ecypr. 

In the earliest periods of Israel’s history we do not 
read of regular siege operations. No attempts were 
made to capture cities save by assault, since the early 
nomad Hebrews did not possess engines of war or other 
appliances requisite for the regular reduction of a 
fortress. In capturing a city-fortress by direct assault, 
as in the case of Jerusalem which was stormed by 
David’s warriors (2S. 56-8, a very obscure passage),? 
there must have been enormous loss of life. Some 
skilful stratagem was sometimes resorted to by the 
besiegers, as a pretended retirement followed by an 
ambuscade (Josh. 847) or a night-attack (Judg. 719 /-}. 

It is doubtful how far the Assyrians resorted to the 
slow methods of siege in reducing the fortress-cities to 
2. Agavria. subjection in the earliest period, viz., in 

i” YTIa. the reign of Tiglath-pileser I. Even in 
the records of ASur-nasir-abal and Shalnianeser II. we 
have no account of such operations, though the monu- 
ments portray them occasionally. Thus in describing 
the capture of Madara in the annals of ASur-nasir-abal 
{col. 2, 22. 98 f, B18) we are only told; ‘The city 
was very strong {dandn dannif). Four walls (duréni) 
encircled it. I stormed the town; they feared my 
fearful weapons.’ In an earlier passage (col. 254) no 
details are furnished of siege-operations (in the capture 
of Amalu), and many other similar instances might 
be given. It is certainly probable that in a large 
number of cases regular siege operations were not 
carried on, ‘These involved a considerable expenditure 
of time as well as of means and material. Engines of 
war, like chariots, were difficult objects of transport in 
a mountainous country. We have already had occasion 
to notice the passages in the annalistic inscriptions 


1 See Winckler, KA v. 5545-48, 6035, etc., 623137, 6434 7%, 
848-10, etc. Atma issurr Satna Hbbi duhare Rilubi. With this 
expression ep Jer. 527, 

[See Cr7t, Bib.) 
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which record that chariots were left behind for this 
reason {CHARIOT, § 4). 

When we come to the records of Sargon II. (721-705) 
we have in his great triumphal palace-wall inscription 
a vivid account of his campaign against Merodach- 
paladan, This document (A 2268 7), as well as the 
annals (where the defence of Dar-Athara is recounted, 
2. 248 f.), describes the precautions taken by the besieged, 
Merodach-baladan flees from Babylon, his capital, 
takes refuge in the fortress of Dfr-Yakin, strengthens 
its walls, summons the neighbouring tribes to his 
assistance, and posts them before the great wall. He 
then dug ‘out a trench of immense size, 200 cubits 
broad and 18 cubits deep, and filled it by cutting a 


SIEGE 


description of the operations against Urdamani, says 
that he blockaded him and deprived him of food and 
water (AB 2168), and in another passage (cyl. col. 3 109) 
refers to the warriors posted on the walls of the cities. 
These are, however, very slight details and bear 
reference to defence rather than attack. 

What these verbal descriptions omit is supplied to us in 
fair abundance by the monumental representations. The 
accompanying figure of the sicge of a city by ASur-nasir- 
abal (fig. 1} furnishes the details which we require and 
enables us to realise the enormous slaughter which the 
storming of a fortress entailed. Another figure (fig. 2) 
portrays the siege of a town by Tiglath-pileser IJ. 
Archers are depicted shooting at the walls from behind 





Fic, 1.—Siege-Operations by Assyrians. 


channel to the Euphrates (Triumph, Insc. 2/. 127 f-}. 
Having thus flooded a large area around the city with 
water, he broke the bridges. What follows is certainly 
somewhat obscure. Merodach-baladan is described as 
pitching his royal tent in the midst of this defensive 
lake ‘like a ¢e%mz bird.’ In flamboyant style Sargon 
says that he (Sargon) transported his warriors over the 
flood ‘like eagles," We may suppose that some rafts 
were constructed (see Winckler's remarks in the Introduc- 
tion to his Kezlschrifttexte, 34). The battle must have 
been fierce and murderous and the waters were stained 
with the blood of Merodact:-baladan’s warriors (2 130). 
We read of no prolonged attempt to reduce DOr-Yakin 





FG, 2.—Sharp-shooters behind Shelters. 


by regular approaches. Similarly, in the case of the 
fortress Dfr-Athara, into which on another occasion 
Merodach retreated, defending it by means of a deep 
fosse, filled from the river Surappi (27. 248 7), the 
siege operations were of brief duration, for we are told 
that the town was reduced before sunset (/. 252}. 

In the Taylor-cylinder of Sennacherib (col. 3217 
#'B29s} we read that the Assyrian general erected 
against Jerusalem ramparts (#a/sénz, probably ‘ towers’) 
which effectually shut in the defenders of the city. 
Cp Rassam cyl, col. 252. ASur-bani-pal, in his 
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wicker screens, while the battering-ram is wielded below, 
and we behold the ghastly spectacle of captives impaled ad 
terrorem before the walls. To this horrible practice the 
inscriptions bear witness. Thus ASur-bani-pal (Rassam- 
cyl. col. 23 /.) in the account of his Egyptian campaign 
describes how his generals attacked the hostile cities of 
the Delta, hung the corpses of the rebels on stakes and, 
after having flayed them, placed their skins on the city 
walls. 

The monumental reliefs show that the usual course 
in storming a fortress was for the heavy-armed to 
advance first and with shield in hand to mount the tall 
ladders which were placed against the city-walls and 
reached almost to the summit of the latter. The 
archers meanwhile from behind the protective screens 
made of wicker- or wood-work discharged arrows against 
the defenders on the walls and especially against the 
towers where the enemy were concentrated. Doubtless 
fire was employed, and missiles covered with tow and 
resin or pitch would be hurled against anything com- 
bustible. Thus in the early Israelite episode (narrated 
in Judg. 946-49) we read that Abimelech and his followers 
cut down branches and set fire to the hold of the temple 
of El-Bérith into which the occupants of the tower of 
Shechem had betaken themselves.+ 

The historical books of the OT and occasional 
passages in the prophets enable us to supply a few details 
of the ancient siege-operations carried on in the wars of 
pre-exilian Israel. Thus 2 8,11 furnishes some account 
of the siege of Rabbath Ammon, and it can be readily 
inferred that it lasted a considerable time. On the* 
other hand there is no reference to any entrenchments, 
engines of war, or other siege operations or appliances. 
The Hittite URIAn (7.v,) was simply slain by a sortie 
executed by the Ammonites against Joab’s beleaguering 
force. Yet it can hardly be asserted that Israel by that 
time was not conversant with any, other methods of 
warfare than night-attacks, surprises, feigned retreats or 
ambuscades. For in 2 S. 2015, where the siege of Abel- 
beth-maacah is described, a mound or embankment 
(sdlé/ahk) is thrown up against the city. This embank- 
Ment stood in the intervening space between the principal 
wall and a smaller outer-wall (4é/). And we are 


1 [On the obscure word ns see Hoip; and on the narrative, 
SHECHEM, ZALMON.] 
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apparently to understand that under the protection of 
this embankment, occupied probably by archers or 
engines ot war, some of the [Israelite troops were oc- 
cupied in undermining (so Ewald) or battering down 
the walls.1_ The passage shows that the Hebrews under 
Joab's energetic military guidance were beginning to 
make some progress in siege operations, not improbably 
under Phoenician influence. See FORTRESS, § 2, and 
ep 2S. 514. 

When we turn to another important passage, in 
1 K. 20, descriptive of the siege of Samaria by Benhadad 
{ = Hadadezer, the Dad’idri of Shalmaneser’s inser. read 
by Winckler Bir'idri)? we find several elements that are 
obscure [sce Crz4. Bid.]| The account, moreover, is 
from two distinct sources (see Kittel), In v. 12 a word 
secms to have dropped out between ow and the 
following tyn-Sy. @ read ofxodouijoare xdpaxa ‘build 
a rampart’ or perhaps ‘palisaded camp.’ The former 
seems here to be the meaning of ydpat, which is also 
employed in a collective sense by Polybius (in the sense 
of ‘entrenched camp"). The omitted word,.correspond- 
ing to this Greek word for ‘rampart,’ was in the original 
Hebrew text used by the @ isp (cp Dt. 2019 Heb. 
and @) 'siege-works’ or ‘lines of circumvallation.’ 
There is an alternative view, that the word to be supplied 
here is np ‘ battering-rams’; but this has no basis of 
support in the , and is only plausibly sustained by the 
use of the phrase Sy ory in Ezek. 42 in connection with 
the word ns. Over these lines of entrenchment, within 
which Benhadad and his Syrian troops thought them- 
selves secure, Ahab made a desperate sally with 7000 
men and utterly routed the enemy. 

The importance of the military embankment {adbp) for 


siege operations may be clearly discerned in the monu- 


SA AE, 
Fic, 3.—~Wheeled Turret with Ram. 


mental reliefs. The nbsp was constructed of earth and 


stones and might even reach almost to the level of the 
confronting fortress-wall. Sometimes a path paved 
with bricks or tiles was formed on this rampart and 
upon this lofty six-wheeled movable turrets, carrying 
bowinen on the summit, and provided with a powerful 


1 Heb. aging Send cnneip, Ewald regards envio as 
denom, verb from nov thole," and is followed by Béttcher and 
Thenius. @, however, render, évootcav (L évevéovv), which leads 
Wellhausen and Klostermann to restore D°1v'nD (cp Prov. 248 
Jon. 14), ‘were meditating to overthrow, etc. ‘a weak meaning. 

2 (To reference in BENHADAD, § 1, add now XA 7} 1 250.] 
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battering-ram, were driven down the paved slope against 
the hostile wall or tower. Some of these movable rams 
(fig. 3], mounted on wheeled conveyances, were of much 
smaller size, These possessed a powerful head or spur, 
shaped like a ram's head, and the body of the convey- 
ance was framed of thick planks which afforded pro- 
tection to the warriors inside against the arrows and 
stones discharged by the defenders of the besieged city, 
The more simple and primitive contrivances, consisting 
of long beams or poles with metal heads (such as the 
ancient Egyptians used, see above), which were driven 
by hand only against the lower portions of the walls, 
were employed even as late as in the days of Shal- 
maneser Il, (middle of gth cent. B.c.), and even in 
the days of Nebuchadrezzar, if we can trust the details of 
Ezekiel's portrayal of his operations against Tyre, 269 
(see below), The larger movable towers with powerful 
rams may be found depicted on the monuments of Agur- 
nasir-abal, Billerbeck thinks that they must have been 
employed at a much earlier period to reduce the 
enormous walls of strongholds that were erected in 
Babylonia as far back as 3000 B.C,! 

As we approach the close of the regal period in 
Hebrew history the methods adopted by the Assyrians 
3. Later pre- became familiar to Israel. ‘hus the 
sxilic Israel. word for battering-ram, #é7, is several 
: * times employed by Ezekiel (42, 21 27 [22]). 
We cannot, however, lay stress on the details of 2 Ch. 
2615 in which it is recorded that King Uzziah placed 
catapults or balliste (nisazin, see ENGINE) for discharg- 
ing stones and darts on the towers of Jerusalem. 
Probably the passage reflects the tradition as to defen- 
sive apparatus in a besieged town of the early Greek 
period (300 B.c.). Certainly catapults were employed 
by the Assyrians for discharging stones and darts at the 
defenders in the days of Uzziah, and it is possible that 
Israel was familiar before 750 B.c. with these military 
engines ; but we have no mention of them in pre-exilian 
literature. In Jer.66 reference is made to one of the 
characteristic accompaniments of a siege, viz., the 
destruction of trees. Fruit-trees are here not specifically 
mentioned, but all the trees whose wood served for 
palisades or hurdles, as shelters for the archers or as 
timber for the pent-houses, That the Hebrews, like 
the Assyrians, employed the services of slingers (see 
SLING) in sieges is clearly shown by 2 K, 325. 

In Ezek. 42 we have an enumeration of the various 
forms of siege-work to be depicted on the tile in which 
the central figure represents Jerusalem itself. Around 
it are placed the rampart (ddyé%) and the embankment 
(saéé/zk}. Encampments are to be made and battering- 
rams erectea on every side. It is quite evident that 
these clear and definite features have been derived from 
the prophet’s acquaintance with the military operations 
of Nebuchadrezzar’s armies. A fresh and vivid detail 
should be noted in Ezek. 268 in the prophecy against 
TyRE (g.v.}. Nebuchadrezzar will besiege Tyre. The 
embankments will be cast up and the ¢estudo reared 
against her. Kraetzschmar, however, doubts the render- 
ing of sinndh by testudo, and prefers to regard it as 
meaning the high shield carried by the Babylonian 
soldiery, under whose protection they undermined the 
walls. In favour of this view he cites Delitzsch, Bettrage 
aur Assyr. 3175. Inv. g the doubtful words ibap mp 
probably refer to the battering-ram, and we should 
render with Cornili, ‘And his battering-ram he places 
against thy walls and thy towers he demolishes with his 
lances.’ 

The Books of Maccabees throw some light on the 


1 See ‘ Fortress-construction in the Ancient East,’ by Colonet 
Billerbeck in Der alte Orient,(\) no. 4 (Leipsic, 1900). The 
resent writer much regrets that this Careful study came into 
is hands tao Jate for him to utilise in the article Fortress. 
Billerbeck gives a ground-plan (16) of the ancient fortress of 
King Gudea (about 3000 B.C.) inscribed on a stone slab preserved 
in the Louvre. 
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Siege operations of the second century B.c. In the 
Siege of Mt. Zion described in x Macc. 
651 f we read of stations to shoot from 
ee (Bedoordgeis, probably embankments, 

PANS. Fibb5) and engines of war for the dis- 


charge of fire-brands (zupof5ha)} and stones {(XOoB6ra), 
as well as oxoprldia which seem to have been a smaller 
kind of oxoprias or great cross-bow (called also yaorpa- 
gérns ‘stomach-bow’).! Lastly we have slings (see 
SLING}. Engines were also constructed by the besieged to 
repel these attacks. “In the days of Simon the Maccabee 
strongholds were erected in Judea ‘fortified with high 
towers, great walls, gates, and bars’ and well pro- 
visioned, In r Mace. 1343 we read that Simon 
besieged Gaza and invested’ it with intrenched camps 
and brought a particular engine called édéroXs {or 


4. Details in 


‘city taker’) to bear against the city, and battered one ; 


of the towers and captured it, ‘The occupants of the 
é\éroXs then leaped into the city and there was a great 
commotion in the city and the inhabitants rent their 
clothes and went on the walls with their wives and 
children and cried with a loud voice beseeching 
Simon.’ 

This éérodes was invented by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
in the siege of Salamis in Cyprus in 306 B.C. It wasa 
tower 120 feet high and measured 60 feet laterally. It 
was carried on four wheels, each x2 feet in diameter, 
was divided into nine stories, and was manned by 


200 soldiers, who moved it by pushing the parallel | 
An even larger | 
machine was employed at the siege of Rhodes in the | 


beams at the base (Warre-Cornish}. 


following year, pyramidal in shape and with iron plates 
on the three sides. 

The use of s/zmgs in sieges to which 2 K. 825 1 Mace, 
65: bear witness was also characteristic of the Roman 
period of domination. When Sabinus the Roman pro- 
curator was besieged by the Jews, the attackers used 
slingers as well as archers (Jos, Az, xvii. 102} and they 
were also employed by Pompey with considerable effect 
when he besieged Aristobulus in ferusalem (Jos. 27 
i.79}. This siege was memorable for the enormous 
labour involved in filling up not only the ditch in front 
of the N. side of the temple, but the deep valley as well. 

Josephus in his De Bello Judaico furnishes abundant 
material for detailed description —thongh not in- 
frequently exaggerated?—of a Roman siege. Especially 
interesting are the vivid particulars, derived from 
personal experience, of Vespasian’s operations against 
the naturally strong fortress of Jotapata (4/ iii.74/). 
Hurdles were formed of the wood cut down from the 
mountains for the protection of the soldiers in the con~ 
struction of the embankment. Meanwhile the Jews 
hurled darts and stones at the troops so engaged, 
Vespasian, on the other hand, set up x60 engines which 
discharged javelins, stones a talent in weight, arrows, 
and fiery missiles, and thus made the walls untenable by 
the defenders, when they came within range. Sallies, 
however, were made from the walls, the hurdles dragged 
away, and the workers at the embankment killed. The 
attempt made by Josephus to raise the height of the 
city walls was carried out, in spite of the volleys of 
missiles, by the ingenious expedient of covering fixed 
‘piles with raw hides from newly killed animals, which 
owing to their moisture were proof against fire, Another 
device, to neutralise the shock of the battering ram,® 


1 See Warre-Cornish, Concise Dict. of Greek and Roman 
Axntigg., ‘Tormentum,’ 636 4. 

2 Bg., Biii.7 23. 

3 This battering-ram (8/ ili. 7 rg, §§ 214 77) was farmore formid- 
able than the rams employed by the Assyrians described above 
and propelled by different means, It was a vast beam of woo 
like a vessel’s mast, with a thick piece of iron at the head and 
swung in the air by ropes passing over its centre and suspended 
like a balance in a pair of Scales from a second beam supported 
by other beams passing on both sides of the second like a cross, 
This battering-ram was thon pulled by a great number of men 
with united force. In order to protect them it was cased with 
hurdles all over the upper part, secured with skins. 
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consisted in letting down sacks of chaff to meet the 
impact (§ 20). As an effective mode of defence scald- 
ing oil was poured upon the Roman soldiers and 
penetrated within their armour. 

‘We have no space to describe further the varied ex- 
pedients in offence and defence in this memorable siege, 
nor to recount other phases of warfare that present 
themselves either in the investment of Gamala or in the 
operations carried on by Titus around Jerusalem. These, 
like the account of the siege of Alesina in Czesar, de Bedi. 
Gall. 768-89, belong to classical rather than biblical 
archzeology. 

The ethics of ancient warfare are almost universally 
conspicuous by their absence. The religious sanction of 

ing Horem {see Ban) was given to wholesale 
pp ee pace slaughter which the Hebrews like other 

* Semites ruthlessly inflicted on the captured 
inhabitants (Joshua, gassim, 1 S.1533 28.82; ep2K. 
812 1516 Hos. 14x [1316] Am.ir3. Also see Stone of 
Mesha, 417). Even the deuteronomic legislation made 
it incumbent (Dt. 2013} that every male inhabitant of a 
town that resisted should be put to the sword, but 
women, children, and cattle should be carried away as 
captives, Assyrian monuments depict the terrible clos- 
ing scenes of the tragedy of a captured town. Mothers 
and maidens on the walls are portrayed with dishevelled 
hair and outstretched hands praying for mercy. But 
mercy was scant. ASur-nasir-abal, after storming a 
mountain stronghold, boasts that he cut off the heads 
of 260 warriors and built them up into a pyramid (col. 
164). In the capture of Hulai 3000 prisoners were 
burnt (4 108), The strong fortress of Tela with three 
encircling walls received a fearful punishment. Many 
prisoners were burnt. Others were deprived of hand, ’ 
arm, hose, ears, or eyes. The Assyrian boasts that he 
erected a column of writhing agony (Z 1128). Boys and 
girls were burnt in the flames (col, 2x), That all the 
survivors became slaves was the natural outcome of 
universal cusiom. Walls were razed to their foun- 
dations, the city totally demolished, while cattle and 
valuables were carried off as spoil. The fruit-trees 
around the city were utterly destroyed by the invader. 
Thus Tiglath-pileser III. in describing his operations 
against Chinzer (Rawl, Nimrud-insc. II., 67, 24) says, 
{isu) kirt (isa) musukkani Sa dih dOrifu akisma iSten ul 
ezib; ‘The plantations of palm which abutted on his 
rampart I cut down, not a single one did I leave.’ 
Though Elisha recommended a like course in the war 
against Moab (2 K.319}, the growing humanitarian 
spirit graduaily broke into the old ruthless tradition of 
hérem. The fruit-trees around the city were to be 
spared (Dt. 2019 f.). Yet the old spirit of warfare still 
remained in full force (vv. 13-17}, especially in reference 
to Canaanite towns. But this was after all a trait of 
the dead past. Greater mercy was to be shown in wars 
with more distant peoples (wz, 11-15), And this growing 
spirit of humanity is reflected in the conduct of Simon 
the Maccabee towards the inhabitants of Gaza (Gazara), 
an episode already narrated (§ 4). In response to their 
entreaties he becomes reconciled. 

The duration of a siege varied with the resisting 
power of the walls and its defenders as well as the strict- 
ness of the investment. Other factors 
co-operated, such as the provisions stored 
in the city and the water-supply. Disease 
also might accelerate the end. The siege of Samaria 
lasted more than two years, The siege of the island 
of Tyre by Shalmaneser [V. and Sargon II. lasted 
probably five years, and by Nebuchadrezzar thirteen 
years (unsuccessfully). Of the great straits to which a 


6. Duration 
of a siege. 


| prolonged siege reduced the inhabitants we have a vivid 


portraiture in 2 K. 625 Ezek. 41011 S101x Jer. 199 Lam. 
220 Dt. 2853. Cp the language of Lk. 2123 7. 
0. C. W. 
SIEVE (7735, Am.9of; M63, Is. 3028+) and SIFT 
(cintazw), Lk. 2231. See AGRICULTURE, § 10. 
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SIGN, SIGNS 
SIGN, SIGNS. 1. D3, ves, and 2. MIN, ‘sth. 


See Ensicns, § rac. For ‘signs’ in phrase O°n21 mink 
oneca Kal tépata, see WONDERS ; also GosPELs, § 37 

3: TVS, siyyan, Ezek. 3915 Jer.3l2ar 2K.2817. See col. 
2978 (¢). 

4, NNWY, mas'eth, Jer.61, RV ‘signal.’ 

5. wapdonuos, Acts2$ 11. See CASTOR AND Potux. 

6. anuetor. See above, 2. : 

For ‘the twelve signs’ (mbin, 2 K. 235 EVme., and nun; 

ob 38 32 AVmg,, RVmg. ‘signs of the Zodiac’), see MazzaLorn, 

AZZAROTH, STARS, § 3c. 

SIGNET (OMIM, sétkam; NWAY, f2dbd ‘ath; NPD, 
“t2kd' ; Saxriaros). See RING, 

STHON (]7PD, 11D: cHown [BAF], cron [L]}), 
king of the Amorites, in the time of the early Israelites. 
There are serious problems arising out of the accounts 
of Sihon. Our object must be, first, to give a sketch 
of the traditions in their present form, and to state the 
position of previous critics as to their historical value, 
and next, to point out the great simplification of the 
whole question produced by the application of a keener 
criticism to the text of the narratives. 

Sihon is represented in the traditional text as a king 
of the Amorites beyond the Jordan, whose dominion 

was bounded by the Jabbok on the N., 
Pepto bait by the Arnon on the S., and by the 
* Jordan on the W., and extended east- 
wards to the desert (Judg.1l22}. According to Josh. 
123 1327, however, it also included the ARABAH [¢.v. ] 
between the Jabbok and the sea of Galitee (called 
Chinnereth or Chinneroth), and in Josh. 1821 the five 
kings of the Midianites killed by the Israelites (Nu. 328) 
are called ‘princes of Sihon’ (sew B}, oqwp [A]). 
When Israel asked leave of this Amorite king to pass 
through his land, in order to reach the Jordan and 
invade Canaan, he refused it, and took the field against 
them, but was defeated and slain at Jahaz (Nu. 21 21-24 ; 
Dt. 226-36; Judg. 1119-22). The Israelites took Heshbon, 
Sihon’s capital, and with it all the territory between the 
Jabbok and the Arnon, OG {¢.v.] and his kingdom they 
also conquered, and so, as it would appear unintention- 
ally, they became the masters of the whole of the trans- 
Jordanic region called, in the wider sense, Gilead (see 
GILEAD, § 3). The northern part—the former kingdom 
of Og—was given to half Manasseh, the southern to 
Gad and Reuben. From Nu. 2127-30 Josh.1325 De. 
236 it is inferred that Sihon ‘had crossed the Jordan, 
and driving Moab southwards over Arnon and Ammon 
eastwards to the sources of the Jabbok, had founded a 
kingdom for himself.’! The extraordinary negotiations 
described in Judg, 1114-27 are based upon the asserted 
fact that the territory between the Jabbok and the Arnon 
originally and properly belonged to Ammon. The 
Ammonites sought in vain to conquer their ancient 
territory from the Israelites, and in 1 K.419 we find 
one of Solomon's prefects ruling over ‘the Jand of 
Gilead, the country of Sihon king of the Amorites and 
Og the king of Bashan.’ 

The circumstance that neither J nor P mentions the fight with 
Sihon has suggested ta Meyer (ZA TW 5 36 9) and Stade (GV 
11127) that the fight with Sihon can have formed no part of the 
original tradition, and arose out of a misunderstanding of the 
old song in Nu. 2127-30, Their objections are noticed and 


replied to by Kittel (A7#s¢. 2228-231) and by G. A. Smith (HG 
561), but not altogether conclusively. 


The redactors and editors of the already corrupt 
Hebrew texts have ventured to alter the historical and 
jay geographical details in accordance with 

Ppa ma their own inaccurate ideas; but they 
“use their liberty so conscientiously that 

it is almost always possible in a greater or less degree 
to discern the true text underlying the false. Og the king 
of the Amorites was really Agag king of the Arammites or 
Jerahmeelites (=:Amalekites}, and the region occupied 
by his branch of the Jerahmeelite race was called 
Cushan-—z.e., the N. Arabian Cush, which adjoined 


1G. A. Smith, 4G 5574 
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Missur or Musri. This ‘Cushan’ (jz12) was miswritten 
Sihon. Whether the capital of the land was called 
‘Heshbon’ (n3wn) or ‘Heshmon' (poen) may be 
doubtful. There are traces of a clan called 3z'n or the 
like (cp Hashabiah, Hashubah) as well as of one called 
orn (cp Heshmon, Husham). That the five kings of 
the Midianites should be called ‘ princes of Sihon' (Josh. 
1321) need not surprise us. Their names are based on 
the three ethnic names Jerahmeel, Zarephath, and 
‘Arab; it is not more wonderful that such personages 
should be connected with Cushan than that Balak, a 
son of Zippor (7.¢., a Zarephathite), should be introduced 
to us as king of Missur (‘ Moab,’ in Nu, 224, etc., as 
often, is miswritten for ' Missur’}, and that these kings 
should be called ‘ Midianites‘ harmenises with the fact 
that Balak king of Missur (‘ Moab’) is closely connected 
with the elders of Midian.!| The reconstruction, 
whether partial or complete, of all the other Sihon 
passages would occupy too much space here (see Crit. 
Bib,). Suffice it to say that the view of E. Meyer, 


Stade, Bacon, and the Oxf. Hex. that Nu. 2126 is an 





editorial insertion arising out of a misunderstanding of 
the song which follows seems fully justified. The song 
itself, in a revised form which probably approaches the 
true text somewhat more nearly than earlier revisions, 
appears to run thus :— . 
276 Let the castle of Heshbon be built, 
Let the city of Cushan be established f 
For a fire burned Heshbon, 
A flame the city of Cushan, 
It devoured the cities of Missur, 
It consumed the citadels thereof. 
Wo to thee! [O people of) Missur, 
Thou art undone, O people of Cusham! 
He has given up his sons as fugitives, 
(Yea), Jerahmeel his daughters into captivity. 
jo Cushan as far as Rimmon has perished, 
Migsur as far as Naphtoah is desolate.? 
The criticism of Judg. lliz & given elsewhere (JEPHTHAH, 8§ 
, 5)may be here reafhrmed, so far as it asserts that the narrative 
has been editorially recast, and in particular that the account of 
yephtiehs message to the king of Ammon (?) must originally 
ave referred to the compact between Laban and Jacob or 
Israel (Gen. 3144-54). But the theory that pay has often 
arisen out of pony or bons, taken in connection with the 
view of the earlier tradition respecting Moses suggested elsewhere 
(see Moses, § 18), suggests a better key to the problem. ‘he 
Og-story itself (see OS did not originally have Hauran for its 
scene; this naturally suggests a more radical treatment of the 
Sihon-narrative, On the statement in 1 K.41g (MT and ©), 
which Kuenen wrongly supposed to confirm the tradition of an 
Amorite king Sihon, see Crz¢. Bid. Solomon's twelve prefects 
(as the original text must have stated) were most probably 
placed over the Israelite territory in the Jerahmeelite Negeb ; 
see SOLOMON, § 6, n, 1. 
See Kuenen, 74. 72. 18516 [885], E. Meyer, Z47W 
5 36-52 [1885]. T.K.C. 


SIHOR (INU), Josh.133 AV, RV SHrHor (¢.z.). 
Cp also Ecypt, RIVER OF, and NILE. 


SILAS, SILVANUS. Silvanus (in this form of the 
name) is mentioned only four times in NT. In 
1 Thess.1x 2 Thess.11 he appears as 
1. NT data. joint author, along with Paul and 
Timothy, of the respective epistles; according to 
2Cor.11g he preached the Gospel in Corinth along 
with the same two; according to 1 Peter (512) that 
Epistle was written ‘through’ (dtd) Silvanus. 
Silas (in this form of the name) is met with only in 
I Either the large ethnic term ‘Midian’ covers the smaller 
one of ‘Jerahmeel’ (or ‘ Zarephath’), or more probabiy pup is 
written in error for iA) (Missur) ; cp Joel 3[4} 4, ])7's) 1s, where 
pws may come from -yyp, a correction of ay, and the poem in 


Is. 23, where both sy and [ry are the scribe’s errors for yp, 
the oracle being concerned with Missur. In Nu. 227{(MT and 
@) ‘elders of Moab' and ‘elders of Midian’ are mentioned 


side by side; j'% apparently comes from prs and this from 
¥P (the original reading out of which 28% sprang). 

2 See Crit. Bib. The last line seems to baffle Prof. Sievers 
(Metrische Studien, 241) But Pesh.'s reading 3479p (see 
Menesa) might have suggested the remedy. Cp 72970 mx) 
(Ps. 65 13 [r2]), #e., W¥D MAK. 
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Acts 1522-185. At the council of Jerusalem he is 
chosen along with Judas Barsabas to accompany Paul 
and Barnabas in name of the primitive church to 
Antioch and there deliver the letter embodying the 
apostolic decree which at the same time is to be com- 
municated by word of mouth also (152227), After 
some time so spent they return to Jerusalem (1532 f). 
In connection with their appearance in Antioch they are 
called ' prophets’ (rpodirat) ; when chosen at Jerusalem 
they are referred to as ‘chief men among the brethren’ 
{dvdpes fryobpevor ev rots ddeAqots) ; 153222. 

After the separation of Paul and Barnabas in con- 
sequence of the difference about John Mark before the 
second missionary journey, Paul makes choice of Silas 
to take the place of Barnabas as his companion (15 40}. 
The next mention of Silas is in connection with the 
incidents at Philippi when he and Paul wereapprehended, 
beaten at the instance of the Roman authority, and 
cast into prison. It is described how as they prayed 
aloud at midnight they were miraculously delivered and 
how they baptised the gaoler and his family. When 
orders came to let the prisoners go, Paul claimed 
for himself and his companion their privileges as 
Roman citizens, thus compelling the magistrates to 
come in person and beg them to leave the city (16 19-40). 

In connection with the sojourn in Thessalonica it is 
recorded of Silas that he took part in the successful 
missionary work there ; and after a tumult was escorted 
out of the town by the Christians there on his night 
journey with Paul towards Bercea {17 4-102), In Bercea 
with Paul he was again successful in the synagogue. 
Along with Timothy (of whom there has been no men- 
tion by name since 163) Silas remained in Bercea whilst 
Paul, in consequence of a tumult, was brought by the 
Christians to Athens (17 rod-15a), These bring back a 
message from Paul begging Silas and Timothy to join 
him as soon as possible, he awaiting their arrival there 
(1715416). But it is not until after he has gone on 
to Corinth that they actually come up with him (185). 

The question whether by the two forms of the name 
the same person is denoted is one which must be 

2. Possible determined rae by the Se bes the 

identity. passages in which they respectively occur ; 

the mere suggestion of a person having 
two names does not in itself create any difficulty (§ 7). 

(a) It is in agreement with 2 Cor. 119 that, as we read 
in Acts18s5, Silas and Timothy rejoin Paul in Corinth. 

(6) According to 1 Thess. 31/5, Paul, before the 
composition of 1 Thess., sent Timothy from Athens to 
Thessalonica. According to this we shall have to 
assume at all events a hiatus in Acts. If, as we read 
in Acts185, Timothy first rejoined Paul not at Athens, 
but at Corinth, then if he was to be sent by Paul from 
Athens to Thessalonica he must: first have again made 
the journey to Athens from Corinth along with the 
apostle. 

Of any such break in Paul’s sojourn in Corinth, however, we 
find no trace in Acts 181-r8a. Moreover, it is impossible to 
assign the journzy to Athens to a later date; for, according to 
Acts 18 184-22 Paul's route from Corinth leads him directly by 
way of Ephesus to Syria. The third missionary journey is not 
to be thought of in this connection ; for in it the apostle came 
to Macedonia first, proceeding afterwards to Hellas (Acts 2014; 
whether to Athens or no is not at all said), whilst according to 


1 Thess. 27834 he had not been in Thessalonica again before 
the letter was composed, 


Unless we are prepared to assume that a journey of 
Paul from Corinth to Athens has been omitted, the 
only alternative is to seek for the lacuna in what we are 
told concerning Timothy {and Silvanus}, and suppose 
somewhat as follows. While Paul was still in Athens 
(Acts 17 16-34), not afterwards when he was in Corinth, 
he was joined from Bercea by Timothy, whom he then 
sent (from Athens) to Thessalonica. As for Silvanus, 
it is not necessary to suppose even a lacuna, if we 
conjecture that his meeting with Paul did not occur at 
Athens but only after Corinth had been reached. But 
if in Acts the arrival of Timothy at Athens is left un- 
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mentioned and the journeys of Timothy and Silvanus 
are always represented as having been made together, 
there is also the other possibility that Silvanus joined 
Paul along with Timothy while the apostle was still in 
Athens. Only, in that case, when Timothy set out from 
Athens for Thessalonica Silvanus must have been sent 
off somewhere else, as we find Paul saying that the 
journey of Timothy to Thessalonica had for its con- 
sequence that he himself was left in Athens alone. ‘The 
plural in 1 Thess, 31 ‘we thought it good to be left 
behind at Athens alone and sent Timothy’ seems to 
allow the supposition that Paul remained in Athens 
along with Silvanus; but the singular in 35 ‘I... sent’ 
shows that this is excluded. 

It is to be emphasised that the introduction of a coming of 
Timothy (and Silvanus) to Paul in Athens is quite contrary 
to the view of Acts; for according to 1716 Paul awaits both in 
Athens, yet in point of fact (185) they do not reach him till 
he is in Corinth and this last circumstance is stated in such 
a form as makes the meeting there entirely the result of the 
apostie’s injunction recorded in 1715. If, however, the student 
is prepared to accept the assumption of the one lacuna or the 


other in Acts as above, there is nothing to hinder the identifica- 
tion of Silas with Silvanus. 


Weizsicker (49. Zettalter, @) 256, ET 1292 7) never- 
theless doubts the identification. He thinks that 
3. Two the companion of Paul was Silvanus but 
distinct that the composer of Acts substituted for 
persons ? him Silas, a member of the primitive church, 
with a view to expressing by this means 

also the connection of Paul with Jerusalem. It is 
correct to say that this tendency really is at work in 


; Acts (see Acts, § 4; CORNELIUS, § 5; COUNCIL, 


§§ 6, 10}. In point of fact one can very easily find 
cause for bringing it into requisition in the case of Silas 
when regard is had to the parallel case of Barnabas. 


Silas is Paul’s companion on the second missionary journey 
as Barnabas was on the first, Now we find Barnabas figuring 
in Acts 11 19-26 as the emissary of the primitive church who is 
charged by it with the task of inspecting the first Gentile 
Christian church at Antioch and who fetched Paul from Tarsus 
to Antioch. Not only is this difficult to reconcile with the 
known independence of Paul; it is also excluded by the order 
of the provinces, Syria and Cilicia, to which, according to Gal. 
lax, Paul betook himself after his first visit to Jerusalem. As, 
then, in Acts, for the first period of his activity Paul is placed 
under the guiding hand of Barnabas, so also is it possible to 
conceive that under the influence of the same tendency he has 
assigned to him a companion from Jerusalem for the second 
missionary journey, a companion who shall be the guarantee that 
in the missionary activity of the apostle the connection with 
Jerusalem shall not be lost. The same composer in fact in 
21 20-26 goes so far as to affirm that Paul, on the last occasion 
of his coming back to Jerusalem, took upon himself a Nazirite 
vow and fulfilled it in order to prove with all publicity the 
completeness of his adherence to the Mosaic law. As against 
this see Acts (§ 7, 1x end). In particular, in 164 a main 
business of the second missionary journey is represented as 
having been that of communicating and inculcating the decree 
which we are told had been arrived at in the Council of Jerusalem. 
(As against the historicity of this decree, see Councti, § 11.) 
For such a purpose Silas must have seemed a singularly suitable 
companion for Paul, as along with Judas Barsabas he had been 
the messenger solemly charged by the primitive church to carry 
the decree to Antioch. 


All this, however, supplies no compelling reason for 
assuming a substitution of the Jerusalem Silas for a 
companion of Paul not belonging to Jerusalem who 
was named Silvanus. Precisely by the instance of 
Barnabas ought we to be put on our guard against too 
far-reaching critical operations. That Barnabas was a 
prominent missionary companion of Paul is assured by 
Gal. 219, and that he was a Jew—a Jew in fact who 
notwithstanding all his daily intercourse with Paul had 
nevertheless not as yet succeeded in freeing himself 
from the yoke of the law—is shown by Gal. 213. This 
being so, Paul can very well be supposed to have 
selected also a second Jew—Silas, to wit—for a travelling 
companion. Had Silas really been the bearer of the 
decree of the council, Paul assuredly would not have 
done so: it must be remembered, however, that no 
such decree was ever made and, least of all, carried to 
Antioch. It is possible to recognise the tendency of 


‘ Acts, spoken of above, to represent Paul as in con- 
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nection with Jerusalem by means of his companion 
Silas, and yet, to decline to be shut up to the supposition 
that this tendency brought about the substitution of this 
Silas in the place of another companion of the apostle ; 
it is enough to discern the error and the tendency of 
Acts simply in its representation of the Silas who 
actually did accompany Paul as a prominent person 
in the primitive church and, in particular, as guarantor 
of the apostolic decree. 

That the companion of Paul was a Jew is presupposed not 
only by the composer of Acts as a whole, inasmuch as he 
represents Silas in 17 10 (2-4) as coming forward in synagogues 
and also (16 3) represents circumcision as being necessary in a 
companion of Paul {in the case of Timothy), but also by the 
author of the ‘we ’-source (see AcTs, § 1, 9 end), who includes 
Silas among the number of those who (according to 16 16) go to 
the synagogue or, as the case may be, to the Jewish place of 
prayer, and (1613) teach there. In 1620 Paul and Silas 
are even called Jews expressly—though only in the mouths of 
their accusers, it is true, on which accouat the passage must 
be set on one side as possibly meaning to suggest that the 
accusers were in error (cp 16 37 


Amongst the views of critics we find not only the dis- 
tinction between Silas and Silvanus just spoken of ; 
there is also the attempt to identify the 


site Gat ; individual to whom both names are as- 
" ce tukes signed with other persons as well, With 


Luke, to begin with. This hypothesis 
was put forward by Van Vloten (see below, § 10} in the 
interests of his proposed answer to the question as to 
the authorship of the ‘ we'-source in Acts. 

There is much that speaks for the view that this author was 
Silas ; other considerations speak for Luke; yet neither theory 
is in itself alone quite satisfactory (see AcTs, § 9). Van Vioten 
accordingly sought to combine the advantages of both by 
identifying the two persons. In poe he found difficulry 
in the supposition that in 1610 the author of the ‘we’-source 
should have joined Paul as a travelling companion without the 
fact being mentioned. The supposition is necessary as long as 
one chooses to see in this author some one not named in Acts—~ 
Luke, for example; it can be dispensed with (he thinks) as 
soon as we see in him one who has already been spoken of asa 
member of the travelling company—-Silas, for example. Van 
Vioten sought to establish the possibility of his identification 
with Luke ly the consideration that the words from which 
Silvanus and Lucanus (the original form underlying the abbrevi- 
ation Lucas ; see LuKE, § 6) are derived, have the same meaning 
(silva=lucus= wood); also by the argument that in 2 Cor., r and 
2 Thess,, and x Pet. only the name Silvanus is met with, but 
conversely in Col. (414), Philem. (24), 2 Tim. (411) only that of 
Luke. 

To all this the answer must be that identity of etymo- 
logical meaning in the case of two proper names by no 
means establishes any title to identify the persons who 
bear them. Moreover, it is not objectionable but be- 
fitting the seemly modesty of the author if his joining 
the company of travellers is indicated not by the mention 
of his name but simply by the transition from the third 
to the first person, whether he is really himself the eye- 
witness or falsely makes himself appear as such (see 
AcTs, § 1). The transition to the first person, too, is 
not made any more explicable if the person so indicated 
has already been named. Since he is not the only one 
who has been so named we do not learn from the 
‘we’ who he is. Moreover, Van Vioten has not at all 
succeeded in disposing of the difficulties by which the 
hypothesis that Silas wrote the ‘ we '-source is beset (see 
ACTS, § 9), or even in lessening them; the identification 
with Luke contributes absolutely nothing at all towards 
their removal. 

The identification of Silas-Silvanus with Titus has 
been attempted in quite other interests. (cz) It has long 
been regarded as a conspicuous instance 


5. Silas- ‘ 5 , ; 
Silvanus same 4c the name of Titus, who, accord. 
as Titus ? . ' 


ing to Gal.23, was the subject of so 
violent a contention at the Council of Jerusalem, is men- 
tioned neither in this connection nor yet anywhere else 
(see CouNcIL, § 7). This difficulty would disappear if 
Titus was identical with Silas. Titus, however, was 
a Gentile Christian, we learn (Gal. 23}; whilst Silas, 
according to Acts 1522, was a member of the church of 
Jerusalem, 
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In order to identify the two in spite of this consideration, 
Marcker and Seufere (see below, § 10) find themselves reduced 
to the violent expedient of interpreting Acts 1522 in the follow- 
ing sense: ‘it seemed good to the apostles and the elders, with 
the whole church, to choose men out of their company and send 
to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas, Judas Barsabbas and Silas, 
chief men, i company of (év) the brethren.’ On this interpre- 
taion Judas and Silas are distinguished from the brethren 
chosen from out the church of Jerusalem, and therefore Silas 
may possibly be a Gentile Christian. On the other hand, even 
apart from the violence done to the language of the text, this 
supposition is, in its substance also, in the highest degree im- 
probable ; for it would be impossible to have chosen as exponent 
of the apostolic decree any more unsuitable person than Paul’s 
uncircumcised comrade. No less astonishing is the other 
supposition, that of Graf, which seeks to reach the same result 
by the opposite route; the supposition, namely, that Titus-Silas 
was from the first a member of the church of Jerusalem and was 
chosen from its midst. In cther words, we are asked to suppose 
that an uncircumcised person had been for years a member of 
the church in Jerusalem, Apart from the inherent difficulties, 
neither form of the hypothesis serves in any adequate degree the 
purpose for which it is introduced ; for though it is true that 
on this hypothesis Acts does not leave out the name of Titus- 
Silas altogether in connection with the Council of Jerusalem, it 
omits the principal thing—viz., that the demand for his circum- 
cision was frustrated by Paul. 


(4) A peculiar position is taken up by Seufert. He 
does not write in the apologetic interest ; rather does he 
ascribe to the composer of Acts a tendency similar to 
that supposed by Weizsacker (§ 3 above), that, namely, 
of putting forward Titus, by the selection of his Jewish- 
sounding name Silas {see below, § 74), as a man stand- 
ing in close connection with the Jerusalem Christians, 
and so bridging over the gulf between these and Paul. 
It will be time to consider this theory when the identity 
of Titus and Silas has been established; but, as has 
been shown, what is proved is their distinctness. 

The acme of complexity is reached by the hypothesis 
of Zimmer {see below, § 10). According to him, Silas 
the Jewish Christian of Jerusalem is 


oe mentioned only in Acts 15222732 f,; 
Sin tiie distinct from him, but identical with 


Silvanus and Titus, is the Silas named 
in Acts 1540-185. 


(a) The Silas who, according to Acts 15 40, is chosen by Paul, 
then in Antioch, to be his travelling companion, cannot be the 
same person as the Silas who, according to 15 33, returned from 
Antioch to Jerusalem.—But why not? Paul might have 
summoned him back from Jerusalem; or, without the circum- 
stance being expressly mentioned, Silas could, after the interval 
named in 15 35_4, have again returned to Antioch.} 

(é) The Roman citizenship which, according to Acts 16 37, 
Silas possessed, does not disprove that he belonged to Jerusalem 3 
for either he or his parents can have acquired it somewhere in 
the Diaspora in the same manner as, for example, the ‘libertini' 
of Acts #9 possessed it (see Schiir. G/}(?) 2 537, ET ii. 229764). 
Besides, this citizenship of Silas is itself exceedingly doubtfal 
(see below, § 8a). 

(c) Zimmer argues that in 2 Cor. § 23 the same thing is said of 
Titus as is said of Silvanus in 119, and therefore the two are 
identical. But the statements are by no means completely co- 
incident. Titus could rightly be called seey were key) 
of Paul in writing to the Corinthians, even if he had not been 
the companion of the apostle in the founding of that church, 
simply in view of the fact that after their alienation from Paul 
he had won them hack to him; on the other hand, the expression 
employed with reference to Silvanus (‘ preach the gospel’) relates 
to the founding of the church, 


another not? 








1 We have no need, therefore, in order to maintain the identity 
of the Silas of 1533 with him of 1540, to fall back upon the 
iuterpretation—in point of fact a very unskilful one—offered by 
zw. 34a, ‘But it seemed good to Silas that they should remain’ 
(Gokev 8 rH ZirAq emweivar adrovs), It presupposes that the 
arcAv@ngay and Tw adeApay of v.33 does not mean ‘they took 
leave of the brethren and set out on their journey’—a meaning 
which nevertheless is assured by 2825, and in our present passage 
is made specially necessary on account of the addition ‘unto those 
that had sent them forth' (rpas rovs arooreiAavras avrovs}—but, 
‘it was said to them by the brethren that it was not desired to 
detain them longer in Antioch.’ Had the composer of Acts held 
this toyhave been what actually happened, he would not in any 
case have regarded it as a thing worth recording. Matters are 
not made any better by the reading ‘it seemed good to Silas 
to remain there’ (avrov) with the futther addition ‘but Judas 
alone proceeded ' (udvos 6 "lovdas éropevéy), They become still 
worse if this last clause, which D and Vg. are almost alone in 

iving, be omitted (so, for example, RVmg.); for in that case 
ameAvénoay must necessarily mean, ‘they on their side took 
eave,’ and why Silas should then suddenly have changed his 
mind is left whotly unexplained. 
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(d) The apologetic aim—followed by Zimmer as well as by 
Marcker and Graf—of freeing Acts from the charge of silence 
with a purpose, is even less successfully realised in the case of 
Zimmer than it is in that of the other two, since the Silas who, 
according to Zimmer, is identical with Titus is not mentioned at 
all in connection with the Council of Jerusalem. 

(e) The difficulty (only arising in connection with Zimmer's 
hypothesis} that in Acts two separate persons of the name of 
Silas should be mentioned in such close proximity (15 32 40) 
without any indication of their being distinct individuals is hardly 
less than that which presses upon all forms of an identification 
of Titus with Silas-Stlvanus—this, namely, that Paul should have 
designated one and the same fellow-worker now as Silvanus now 
as Titus, and should have interchanged the two names even within 
the limits of so short a passage as 2 Cor. 2 rg-2 13. 


As for the forms of the names, the identity of Silas 
and Silvanus admits of being shown in a variety of ways. 
(a) Silas may be an abbreviation of 

7. The names. Silvanus. This sort of abbreviation 
used for pet names (hypocoristica) is, properly speaking, 
native to Greek soil; but that in NT times it was also 
applied to Latin names is shown by the instance of Luke 
{see LUKE, § 6). Strictly speaking, the form we should 
have expected would be Silvas; but the form Silas is 
also possible, since abbreviation followed no hard and 


fast rules, 

It can be shown that Mevéaras (not Mevéorpas) is equivalent 
to Mevésrtparos (Polyb. iv. 169 xx.105 xxii. 12{14]s3) and ’Ap- 
Sores to "Apxtosparos (Fick, Grech, Personennamen,() 73). 

or Lucas too no hesitation is felt in assuming Lucianus (not 
to mention other forms which have been suggested) as the un- 
abbreviated name. Jos. B/ vii. 81% 5, §§ 252, 275-279, 76 2 
ought not to be cited as against this, for the XiAovas! there 
named is, according to Schiirer (7/1?) 1541, ET i. 2259) and 
Forcellini (Onom,. Latinitatis, 3 (x883) 1162), L, Flavius Silva 
Nonius Bassus, so that the name does not come into considera- 
tion here atall. Stil! less ought appeal to be made to the fact 
that in MSS of the NT the word is accentuated SiAas, although 
if an abbreviation from Silvanus it really ought to be ZiAas 32 
for the accentuation of MSS is in no sense authoritative. The 
circumstance, too, that the name Silas, according to Zahn (E72. 
2. 2d. NT 122 A), does not occur at all elsewhere on Latin soil, 
and has been met with on Greek soil only at Thespie (C/G 
Septentrion. 1, no. 1772, 4. 123) is far from being decisive, in- 
deed, against abbreviation from Silvanus, yet at least points 
to another alternative, viz. that 

(4) Silas may also be a Semitic name.‘ Silvanus in 
this case will be the Roman form nearest possible in 
sound to his own name, a Roman form assumed by this 
Jew for intercourse with the non-Jewish world (see 
Names, § 86). 

As regards etymology, the derivation from zy, ‘three,’ is 
inadmissible. The aby (SHELESH) named in x Ch, 7 35 becomes 
SedAys in BA, Should one choose to conjecture ve (with 
ségol) as the Hebrew form—as is perhaps done by Hoole 
(Classical Element in the NT, 1888, p. 61,7.)}the Greek, after 
the analogy of abo in x Ch. 230, which appears in the LXX as 
Zade0d [BA] or Zarcd [L], would in no case be Bday. — Thus 
also the conjecture that Silas is identical with the Tertius of Rom. 
1622 (so Franz Burman, #rercitt, Acad, 2, Rotterdam, 1688, 
P. 161) is seen to be quite baseless. 

Jerome (on Gal. 1x; ed. Vallarsi, vii. 1374} and OS (ed. Lag. 
7116 7225 19970) derive Silas and Silvanus alike from nog 
(utissus: OS 19861 has ZcAas pecizys). So also Zimmer, who 
cites the nbgi (SHEcan, 2) of Gen. 1024 Ul 13x15 1 Ch 118 24. 
This last, however, appears as Xada in @& (or Zadas [L once 
in Gen. 10 24]), in Jos. d#t.i. 644, §§ 146, 150, as ZaAas, Sadns 
or XeAas. For this reason we must also reject the conjecture of 
Seufert (ahove, § 5 6) that the choice of the Hebrew name which 
the composer of Acts gives to Silvanus was determined by the 
attribute of its bearer as being an apostle or one ‘sent.’ 

In all probability the root of Silas is bxy. The 


1 To be accentuated so, according to Winer,@ §& 68a, 5 
n, 73, because ov stands for a consonant and other MSS write 
BcABas. 

2 Thus, if for no other reason, because in the longer form the 
accent lies upon the second not upon the first sylfable. That all 
hypocoristica should have the circumflex on the last syllable is 
in accordance indeed with the principles laid down by Herodian 
{ed. Lentz, 150-59) but not with the examples he gives; cp 
Winer, @ § 6 7p. 

3 With Greeks it might be an abbreviation of ZiAavés which 
occurs—e.g., so early as in Xen. Anad. vi. 2[4] 13. 

4 In Josephus the following Jews bear the name of Silas :— 
(a) a tyrant of Lysias (Anz. xiv. 32 § 40); (4) friend of Agrippa 
L. (xviii. 67, § 2045 xix. 6 3, § 2909 5 Tx, $8 327-325 5 83, $353); () 


acommandant of Tiberias (V'#. 17, § 894 3 53,8 272; 4/ ii. 216, 


§ 615): (¢@}a commandant from Babylon (&/ ii. 192, § 520, iii, 
221A, §$§ 11, 19). 
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Palmyrene inscriptions nos. 17, 18, and gs in de Vogilé 
(Syrie Centrale, inscript. Sémit., 1868, pp. 21, 65} 
show-—and indeed in the case of no. 17 with the Greek 
parallel text rou ZeesAa+—-the form xbwe which is 
equivalent in meaning to the Heb. bane, ‘he who has 
been asked for’; cp Néld., ZD.MG, 1870, p.96f. As 
the aleph in the middie was hardly audible, the form 
Sila easily arose out of this. So in C/G 34511=Le Bas 
et Waddington (see n. 1) 23, no. 2567, p. 586, explic. 
p 589 fi: Lapovyepazos 6 xal Zeckas in Emesa in 
Coelesyria, 78-79 A.D.; rdw several times in Talmud 
(cp Néldeke, Z¢., and Zahn, 123}; also Sw in eastern 
Aramaic in the fifth century a.D. (C7S 2, no. ror, 
according to Zahn). On this etymology Zi\as will be 
the correct accentuation. 

The form 7G Xewren in Acts 15 34 D (d: Silez) is noticeable, 
as also the (only graphically different) r@ ZeAaa of Acts 174 D, 
whilst elsewhere D invariably has ZecAas or Zeadas. The 2:A- 
Sayvos found in 2 Cor., 1 and 2 Thess. (Dd Ee FG), and in x Pet. 
(B) is only another writing for Ss:Acvards, 

We come now to the question of the credibility of the 
data regarding Silas-Silvanus, 

iaeas (z) As regards Acts it has been re- 
8. Credibility marked already (§ 2 £ ) that the share of 


1 a ae Silas-Silvanus in Paul’s second mission- 
and 1 Pet *? ary journey is not open to any question, 
on Silas "especially when confirmed as it is by 


2 Cor. 139 (on the genuineness of which 
epistle see GALATIANS, §§ 6-9}, but that Acts needs 
between 1715 and 18s some supplementing, and so far 
as its entire presentation of the ‘apostolic decree’ is 
concemed is completely unhistorical. The same holds 
good of the miraculous deliverance of Paul and Silas 
from prison at Philippi, as soon as 1 Thess. is accepted 
as genuine, for in 1 Thess. 22 Paul alludes to the evil 
treatment he had received at Philippi and yet attributes 
it not to any outward miracle but to his own inward 
disposition that he nevertheless found fresh courage for 
the preaching of the gospel in Thessalonica (cp ACTS, 
§ 2}. The fact also that the Roman citizenship 
is here so unexpectedly attributed to Silas rouses the 
suspicion that the author may bave expressed himself 
carelessly and included Silas in his statement, although 
in fact all that he really knew of was the citizenship of 
Paul (see above, § 6 4). 

(6) Whilst the genuineness of 1 Thess., and so also 
the designation of Silvanus as joint author (11), is open 
to no well-grounded objection, that of 2 Thess. must be 
given up, especially on account of 21-12. It will not 
avail to plead for the genuineness of the rest after this 
has been set aside ; rather must we regard those portions 
of 2 Thess. which coincide with x Thess., including that 
in which Silvanus is named, as being imitations by 
which it was sought to give the epistle the appearance 
of being a genuine writing of Paul (cp Schmiedel in AC 
sum NT 21; Holtzmann, ZNTW, rgo1, pp. 97-108). 

(c) Since after the sojourn of Paul at Corinth in the 
course of his second missionary journey (Acts 185 2 Cor. 
1rg), Silvanus is not again mentioned as having been in 
the company of the apostle, it is in itself possibile that 
when r Pet. was written Silvanus was in the company of 
Peter—the epistle being assumed to be genuine and to 
have been written after that date. Of those who do not 
regard 1 Pet. as genuine, many find in the affirmation 
of 5x2 that Peter is writing ‘through Silvanus’ (dia 
Z:Aovaved} and particularly in the words ws Aoyitouat 
{AV ‘as I suppose’) which RV, certainly ccrrectly, 
takes as referring to ‘faithful’ (misrod, ‘by Silvanus, 
our faithful brother, as I account him, I have written 
unto you briefly’), a veiled reference to the fact that 
Silvanus had written the epistle after Peter’s death. If, 
however, the epistle dates from rr2 A, D. (see CHRISTIAN, 
§ 8) this theory is excluded by consideration of what 
would have been Silvanus’s age at that time. Thus we 

1 The Greek text also in C/G 3, no. 4484, and in Le Bas et 


Waddington, Voyage archéologique en Gréce cten Asie Mineure, 
23, 1870, no, 2601 {p. 594; explications, p. 600). 
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shall have to suppose that the mention of Silvanus, as 
also that of Mark (513), who also can hardly have 
been still alive at so late a date as 112 A.D., subserves 
a definite purpose. Both had been members of the 
primitive church {for Mark, cp Acts 1212) and at the 
same time conmipanions of Paul; thus, on the one hand, 
they become fitted to figure as comrades of Peter, and, 
on the other, the naming of them creates the impression 
that Peter had a thoroughly good understanding with 
Paul the founder of many of the churches included in 
the address of the epistle (Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Lithynia). ‘The remaining contents of the 
epistle show little of that tendency to bring about a 
reconciliation between Paulinism and Jewish Christianity 
which the Tiibingen school attributed to it; but the 
closing verses which have been under our consideration 
must doubtless be taken in this sense (cp PETER, 
EPISTLES oF, § 6, end}. 

In doing so it is a matter of indifference whether we are to 
understand by ee. (8a) that Silvanus is indicated as the 
individual who, like Tertius in Rom. 1622, wrote the epistle at 
the apostle’s dictation (so the subscription to Rom, in cod. 133: 
‘it was written through Tertius,’ éypd¢n 614 Tepriov), or 
whether, as the analogy of the other spurious subscriptions of 
Pauline letters would warrant, we are intended to look upon him 
as the bearer of the letter; all chat is excluded is the attribution 
to him of any sort of independent share in the composition of 
the epistle. 

In the lists of the ‘seventy’ (Lk. 101) Silas and_ Silvanus 
figure as distinct individuals, the former as bishop of Corinth, 

7 the latter as bishop of Thessalonica. Accord- 
9. Later views. ing to the Mepioso. Bapydéfa John Mark was 
baptized by Barnabas, Paul, and Silas in 
Iconium (Lipsius, 4 foer. Ag. -gesch. i. 203, ii.1 9. 2277 280 285). 
Many interpreters maintain Silas to be the ‘ brother’ referred to 
in 2 Cor, 818% This brother, however, must rather have been a 
Macedonian, as he was chosen by the Macedonians to represent 
them in conveying the collection to Jerusalem. Against the 
theory that Silas was the author of the ‘we'-source of Acts see 
Acts, §9. Against the view put forward in 1825 by Béhme and 
Mynster that Silas was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
the same considerations hold good as have been urged against 
the authorship of Barnabas in so far as they both belonged to 
Jerusalem (see BARNABAS, 8 5). 

Van Vloten, ‘Lucas u. Silas' in ZWT, 1867, pp. 223; 1871, 

Pp. 431-434; against him, Cropp, #éid, 1868, pp. 353-3553 

. Marcker, Stedlung der Pastoralbriefe tim 

10. Literature. Leder des Paulus, Gymnasialprogramm, 

Meiningen, 1861, pp. 10-12; Titus Silvanus, 

ibid. 1864; Graf in Hetdenheim’s Pierteljahrsschrift ftir 

englisch-theologische Forschung, 2, 1865, pp. 373-3943 Seufert, 

ZWT, 1885, pp. 359°371; Zimmer, Ztschr. f. kircht. Wissensch. 

u. Rirchi. Leben, 1881, pp. 169-174; /PT, 1881, Pp 721-9235 

against him Jiilicher 77, 1882, pp. 538-552; Adolf Johannes 
{catholic), Comm. 2u. 1 Thess., 1898, pp. 147-153 

P.W.S. 

SILENCE (71957; aduc; iafernum), a title of 
SuHeEot (¢.v.), Ps. 9417 11517. 

The existence of such a word is, however, most improbable, 
and there is no Ass. parallel. @’s ¢Sns may =MND7y. See 
SHavow or Dears. 


SILKE occurs in AV as the rendering of three different 
words, 

1. BY, $25, is rendered ‘silk’ in AV text of Pr. 8122, and mg. 
of Gen. 4142 Exod. 254. On this see Linen (7). 

2. wip, mése (tplxanros),) Ezek. 161013. © Amidst 
the variety of ancient renderings there is a general 
agreement that some cloth of fine texture is intended ; 
Jewish tradition favours ‘silk’ (Ges. Zhes.}, a meaning 
with which the rendering in @ is not inconsistent ; and 
Movers (P&én. ii. 3264) contends that silk was, at least 
as far back as Ezekiel’s time, conveyed from China into 
W. Asia by the land route through Mesopotamia, 
though it was probably almost unknown in Europe till 
after Alexander’s conquests, and did not come into 
general use before the period of the Roman Empire.? 
Cp TRADE, § 62. In any case the reference in Ezek. 
1610 is to a long outer vail of fine material which 
covered the entire person (Smend, ad Zoc.). 

1 /.e., ‘woven of hair'; Ag. has saa axed and dv@cuos, Sym. 
érevouxpa and moAvueros; Th. merely transliterates. Veg. 
suétilia and polymitus, Pesh. Aeé/a (‘vail’), and tedlétha 
{‘ blue’). 

2 Cp EBQ) 22 ss. 
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3. otpixdv, t.e., onpixdv, the familiar Greek name for 
silk (from Zyp: see Strabo, 516, 701), occurs in Rev. 
1812+, in the enumeration of wares which formed the 
merchandise of the apocalyptic Babylon. 

The references in classical writers show that, under the early 
empire, silk was of great costliness, and its use a sign of extreme 
luxury. 

The larva of the silk-worm moth, Bomdyx mort, so called from 
its feeding on mulberry leaves, produces tar the greatest bulk of 
the silk in use. Inferior silks are, however, produced by several 
>pecies of the same genus, and Tussar silks are spun from the 
cocoons of Antherea pernyi, which feeds on oaks, in China; 
and of A, mylitta in India, and from other species mostly be- 
longing to the family Saturniid#. The silk is the hardened 
extract of certain silk glands which open just below the mouth 
of the caterpillar, and is excreted to make the cocoon within 
which the insect passes its pupal stage. 

Cp Hitzig, ZDMG 8212 f N. M.— A. E. S. 


SILLA (xdp ; ceAd [Eus. OS 296, 99]; Sez [Jer., 
Vg.]), a place-name in the account of the murder of 
Joash (2 K.1220[ar]}. ‘At the house of Millo [or, at 
Beth-millo] which goeth down to Silla,’ as AV gives, is 
clearly wrong (év ofky paadw rov -yaadda [B, év -y. Bab], 
. +. padhuw Ty ev TH KaTaBdoe adrwy [L],... paarw 
Tov xaTayévovra yaahad [A, sic ut vid.]), kad neheth 


fastla‘ [Pesh.]). 

The key to the problem is supplied by the theory that the 
people with whom the Israelites had most constant relations 
were the Jerahmeelites, and that Solomon most probably obtained 
his timber for building, not from the Lebanon, but from the 
mountain-country of the Negeb. The mysterious word 
159 (Millo) is most probably a corruption of xp (Jerahmeel), 
and so too is 5p atm (see Muto). It was at Beth-jerahmeel 
that Joash was slain, and since the context requires a place in 
Jerusalem, the most plausible view is that ‘Beth -jerahmeel’ 
means the ‘house of the forest of Lebanon,’ for Solomon's 
Lebanon, or aperhiee Gebalon, appears to have been in the 
Jerahmeelite Negeb (see Socomon, § 34). The same building 
is probably spectfied in the true text of 2 Ch, 2425 (see Crit. 
Bié.). Cp, however, Winckler, X°4 713) 260, n. 2, and the com- 
mentaries of Benzinger and Kittel (Jess satisfactory conjectures). 

T. KC. 

SILOAM, SILOAH, SHELAH, SHILOAH. The 
four places in which Shiloah or Siloam are mentioned are : (1) 
Is. 86 (HOBITI 5Q; 7rd8Swp Tod Zerdwdp [BN], 7.0. 7. BA. [AQT), 
The waters of Shiloah, EV); (2) Neh.3rg (ndg'n n313; 
rodvesrOpa trav xwoiwrv [B], om. xodiwy px, hab. xed 
name, x adds Ge rov BAwau, THs KpyVNS TOU SiAwa [LJ]; The 
pool of Siloah AV, of Shelah RV); (3) Lk. 13 4 (6 mipyos év 14 
SiAwdy; The tower in Siloam); (4) Jn.97 and (not in best 
MSS) 11 (tiv KodupByOpay rod ZiAwax, The pool of Siloam 
‘which is by interpretation, Sent’; the better reading seems to 
be zor 3). 

Possibly also there is an allusion to Siloam in the 
‘fountain’ and ‘pool’ of Neh. 214. For topography 
and description see JERUSALEM, § 3 and diagram; also 
§§ 11, 18 7, and map facing col. 2420; also CONDUITS, 
§ 5, where a translation of the famous Siloam inscription 
is given. Josephus (8/ v. 41 § 140) speaks of the waters 
of the fountain (aayi} XtAwas) as sweet and abundant, 
and {2/ v. 9, § 4ro) reports himself in his speech to his 
compatriots as having pointed out that Siloam and the 
other springs which were formerly almost dried up when 
under the control of the Jews, had, since the advent of 
Titus, run more plentifully than they did before. 
Jerome (Comment, in Esa. 86) also mentions the 
irregular flow of Siloam—a feature which has been 
noticed by most subsequent pilgrims and travellers, and 
is explained by the geological formation of the district. 
In NT times certainly, and probably earlier, a healing 
virtue was attributed to the waters of Siloam. On the 
mystical meaning of Jn. 911 see GosPELS, § 56, col. 
1803, but cp SHILOH, and, on the miracle, cp JOHN, 
§ 35, col. 2539. . 

In Is.86 the waters of Shiloah ‘that go softly’ 
(at least if the text is sound; see, however, Crit, £76. 
[Che. ]} represent either the power of the house of David, 
which certainly was insignificant, or the might of Yahwé 
which seemed but was not really slight ; they are con- 
trasted with the ‘ waters of the River, strong and many’ 
(v. 7), which symbolise the vast physical power of Assyria. 
: In Jn.Q7 the daregraduévos has been taken by most 


Ll /nby, emisit? cp emissary ? 
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interpreters from Theophylact onwards to refer to 
Christ the true Siloam (cp 62938 728 826 17321). 
Whether this is at all probable may be doubted ; other 
interpretations however {see Holtzmann, ad éec.) are no 
better. Liicke has pointed out the possibility that the 
clause is merely a marginal gloss. Such explanations 
abound in the Oxomastica. 


SILVANUS (ciAoyanoc), 2 Cor.119, etc. See 
SILAS. 


SILVER (03, &éseph; Aram, NBDD; Syr. hespa > 
Ass. aspu,; root-meaning perhaps ‘paleness,’ see 
WRS J, Pail. 14125}. 

The word is sometimes used, in its proper sense, of 
silver ore, ¢.g., Ezek. 222022 (figuratively), etc., but 

1. OF also often of silver as a measure of weight 
references and value, ¢e.g., ‘silver 30 shekels’ (Ex. 
* 2132}, ‘goo silver shekels’ (Gen. 2315), 
and, with the omission of ‘shekel' or ‘shekels,’ '2 
thousand of silver’ {Gen, 2016), ‘twenty of silver’ 
(3728). Hence more often still ‘silver’ (2éseph)= 
‘money,’ cp dpylvpiov and the French azgen?, but not 
necessarily coined money, ¢.g., Gen. 3115 422527 Dt. 
2320[1g]. In Gen. 4225 35 the plural form (as if 
‘monies '} is found. 

On silver mining, alluded to in Job 281, and on the 
methods of refining the crude ore alluded to in (Is. 1 25) 
Ezek. 222022 Zech.189 Mal.33 Prov.173 272: (we 
must not add Ps. 1261[7]}, see METALS. The separ- 
ated silver was called &édseph sardph (mx npp, Ps. 


127 [6]}; & mesukhak (perp ‘3, 1 Ch. 294 Ps. 127 [6]); 
&. nibhar (an33 ‘5, Prov. 1020}. The crucible is called 
masréph (ys, Prov.173 2721).2 In Jer. 109 we read 
of ‘silver beaten out into plates’; where it came from 
we shall have to ask presently. Hebrew traditions 
told of great abundance of silver in early times. These 
traditions, which are supported by the use of Aéseph 
(silver) for ‘money,’ are doubtless correct. Abram 
and Ephron ‘the Hittite’ have certainly no lack of 
silver, according to Gen. 23, and, though this passage 
comes from the much disparaged priestly writer, he 
probably does but repeat the statements of earlier 
writers. 


According to a view which, even if new, may nevertheless do 
justice to old and forgotten truth, the scene of the transaction 
described was not at Hebron but at some place of hallowed 
associations in the Negeb—probably Rehoboth,3 which would 
justly be represented as Kirjath-‘arab,4 ‘city of Arabia.’ In 
this connection we may refer to apa silver divining cup 
(Gen, 442). It is not impossible that the original scene of the 
fascinating story of Joseph was not in Egypt but in the Negeb. 
But even if this was not the case, we are assured on the best 
authority that silver in Egypt had at first a higher value than 
gold (see Ecyrt, § 38). The zrue Hittites, too (whose capital 
was Kadesh on the Orontes), had abundance of silver in the 
time of Rameses II. ; the treaty between them and this powerful 
Egyptian king was on a silver tablet. 


In Solomon's time, it would appear as if the larger 
introduction of gold depreciated the value of silver. 
We are told (z K. 102r) that none of the king’s ‘vessels’ 
were of silver, which ‘was nothing accounted of in 


1 G, as we now have it, gives in Ps. Zc. Sox{xeor rH yf In 
Prov. 27 21 Soxix. corresponds to 48D, ‘crucible.’ Did the text 


of & in Ps. at one time run, apydpiov retupwpevoy ev Soxinio 

(=6oxipeiy) without 7 yf? Deissmann (Neue Bibelstudten, 

jo) thinks that the only tolerable sense of Soxtusov mH yi is 

‘enuine silver for the land.’ At any rate both the MT ‘and & 

of Ps. 127 [6] attest the activity of scribes working upon a cor- 
rupt text. Cpn. 2. 

2 Nestle (£.xf.7 8287) would give the same sense to ‘by, 


which in Prov. 27 22=‘pestle.’ This affects the criticism of 
SsSy9. May we read *bys, ‘in the crucible’? There seems to 
be a better solution, 

_3 ‘Hittite’ itself, when used of any person in the S. of Pales- 
tine, is a mutilated form of ‘Rehobothite.’ See REHOBOTH. 

4 For instances of numerals which are corruptions of ethnic 
names, see Moses, § 11, Proruet, § 7, Cri#. Bid. on Gen. 15 13. 
‘City of Four’ (Kirjath-arba) is as improbable as ‘daughter of 
Seven’ (see SoLomon, § 2). 
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the days of Solomon,’ and (v. 27) that he ‘ made silver 
to be in Jerusalem as stones.’ 

From what sources was this plentiful supply of silver 
derived? It is geologically impossible that either gold 

or silver should exist in the mountains of 

3. Sources. Syria and Palestine. We may suppose 
that most of the silver of the ‘ Hittites’ came from the 
mines of Bulgar Dagh in Lycaonia. According to 
Prof. Sayce :— 

‘Yhe Flittite inscription found near the old mines of these 
mountains by Mr. Davis, proves that they once occupied the 
locality. It is even possible that their settlement for a time in 
Lydia was also connected with their passion for ‘‘the bright 
metal.” Atallevents, the Gumush Dagh, or ‘‘ Silver Mountains,” 
lie to the S, of the Pass of Karabel, and traces of old workings 
can still be detected in them.‘1 

As to the treasures of Solomon, we are told in 1 K. 
1022 (cp SOLOMON, § 4, end} that the ‘navy of ‘Farshish’ 
brought silver as well as gold, Upon this Prof. W, M. 
Miller remarks {OZZ 3269) that this points to great 
ignorance of the Red Seacoasts. ‘There was, however, 
according to the Arabic notices, no lack of silver in 
the mountains of Yemen, and it was hence, as Oskar 
Fraas thinks (HW WB 10072), that Solomon derived the 
precious metals. And what is to be said of ‘Tartessus? 
If the current opinion is correct, though Solomon's ships 
did not get out so far as Spain, the later supply of silver 
to Palestine was largely derived from the rich territory 
by the Guadalquivir. We fear the opinion needs to be 
accepted with reserve. Tartessus was, no doubt, in a 
rich district. The story is, that since the Phoenicians 
found that they could not carry all their silver away, 
they made ‘silver anchors’ in place of those that they 
had brought (Aristot. De Mira. 148; cp Diod. 533). 

Unfortunately, there is considerable danger that, except in late 
passages like 2 Ch. 9212 Jon. 1 3, ‘‘Farshish’ is a corruption of 

Asshar'; and there is one extremely Jate passage (Jer. 109) 
where the same restoration (‘silver . . . brought from Asshur’) 
should apparently be made. Perhaps the most important 
passage is Ezek. 27 12 where, according to MT, silver, together 
with iron, tin, and lead, is represented to have been brought to 
Tyre from Tarshish. A close investigation of the passage in its 
context suggests that Missur (not Tyre) provides the market, and 
N. Arabian peoples provide the merchandise disposed of (see 
Crit. Bré.). The Asshurite merchants, it would seem, were the 
middlemen between the miners in some perhaps distant part 2. 
Arabia, and the rich and powerful people of Missur. Another 
evidence of the abundance of silver in N. Arabia is supplied by 
2 §.810-12 (in the light of criticism), where the spoil taken by 
David from Zonau (¢.v.), or rather Missur and other N. Arabian 
regions bordering on Palestine (such as ‘Aram’—4#.¢., Jerahmeel), 
is said to have consisted in vessels of silver, of gold, and of brass. 
It is noteworthy, too, that the poem of Job, which most probably 
arose either in N, Arabia or under strong N. Arabian influences 
(the names point decidedly to this, see Jou [Book], §$ 4, 9), 
shows great interest in gold and silver mines. On two out or 
the three references in Job (22 25 286), see Gon, § 1, col. 1750. 

T. K, C. 


SILVER, PIECE OF (aprypia), Mt. 26:5, See 
STATER, ad fin. 


SIMALCUE (cinmMaAKoyH [A]), 1 Mace. 1139 AV, 
RV IMALCUE, 


SIMEON 


Where settled? (§ x). Extra-biblical? (§ 6). 
Gen. 34 49 (§ 2). Conclusion (§ 7). 
Deut. 83 (§ 3). Name (§ 8). 
Judg. 1 (§ 4). Genealogical lists (§ 9). 
x Ch. 4 § 3. Geographical lists (§ 10). 
Simeon (hued ; CYMEWN [BAL]; see below, § 8} 
was the brother 3 of Levi and Dinah (Gen. 342s, J; cp 
495). What genealogical scheme underlay 
paver this representation we do not know.4 In 
the scheme followed by the final redactors 
Simeon had five full brothers ; how many sisters (Gen, 
3735, J; 467, D) we are nowhere told. Moreover, 


1 The Hittites (1888), 95. 

2 We do not add 1 K. 22 47 (see JEHOSHAPHAT, Col. 2352). 

3 On onx in Gen. 49 see § 8, i. 

4 It is natural to suppose a genealogy that made Simeon, 
Levi, and Dinah the oats children of their mother, We cannot 
assume this with confidence however. Simeon and Reuben 
form a pair in Gen. 485 (P), and Simeon is styled brother of 
Judah in Judg. 13 (). 
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Simeon the brother of Dinah figures as a tribe in the 
district of Shechem, whereas the Simeon whose cities 
are enunierated in the well-known lists (§ xo) is there 
connected with the S. country and associated with 
Judah rather than Israel.) It has been customary to 
identify these two Simeons. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, to hold that there were more Simeons than one 
(see below, § 6). If, however, we identify them, are we 
ta regard the two representations as variant theories, 
belonging to a time when the real life of the tribe had 
been forgotten? Or may we suppose that they both 
contain reminiscences of history, that in fact Simeon 
lived, let us say, in the neighbourhood of Shechem and 
then removed to the S.? There would be more chance 
of giving confident answers to these questions, if we 
knew whether the framers of our sources had actual 
knowledge of a Simeon tribe or Simeon families ; if, for 
example, we could point with confidence to sanctuaries 
which at least had been distinctively Simeonite, where 
therefore there might have been preserved a tradition of 
Simeon’s having come 8. from the highlands of central 
Palestine. It is, no doubt, natural to suppose that 
Beersheba was such a sanctuary. It may very well 
have been; it was certainly famous, and, in particular, 
was at least at times in touch with northern Israel. 
The difficulty is to prove that it, or any other definite 
spot, was Simeonite. Simeon is never mentioned as a 
component part of the southern kingdom.” 

Still, although we may not be able to point with 
confidence to any contemporary statement about 

2. Gen. 34 49 Simeon in the literature accessible to 
* us, the editors whose work has reached 
us may have had such evidence lying before them. 

i. It must be remembered that the end of J's story 
of the Shechem exploit ascribed to the tribe has been 
lost. That may have told of Simeon’s removal towards 
the south. From the fact that the redactor suppressed 
the passage we may plausibly conjecture that what it 
narrated was more or less of the nature of a catastrophe 
discreditable to ‘Israel." It may therefore have been 
historical, and may have come from a time when 
Simeon was still really a tribe. How a later writer 
would have told (and did tell} the story we can perhaps 
see from Gen. 855: After the incident which forms the 
subject of chap. 34 the Israelites moved off leisurely, 
their god having interfered in their behalf so that there 
fell on the natives of the land an awe such as fell on 
the Greeks when Apollo brought the seemingly 
vanquished Hector back to the fight strong as ever 
(72, 15279 ¥}. So, a later writer thought, must it ever 
fare with Israel. The older story, however, told not of 
‘Israel,’ but of Simeon and Levi.* All that a later 
editor was willing to retain of it was the remonstrance 
of Jacob: you have brought a disaster (qmiay) on 
us, in making us abominable to all the natives of the 
land; as we are but a small company they will band them- 
selves against us and defeat us, and we shall be destroyed. 

ii, What the sequel of the older narrative was can 
probably be inferred from Gen.495-7. Even there we 
are not told explicitly what happened ; but there was 
a power to fulfil itseif in the father’s curse (cp BLESSING 
AND CurstnG}: I will divide them in Jacob, And 
scatter them in Israel. What meaning the writer would 
put into these words is uncertain. Steuernagel thinks 
that Jacob is here a tribe name and that the verse 
means that Simeon was dispersed in the highlands of 


I Cheyne, however, suggests that the Shechem-~story also 
dealt originally not with central Palestine, but with a district 
on the N, Arabian border, in or near the Negeb (cp Mosss, § 
18); SHECHEM, 2. 

2 On Simeon's never being assigned to either kingdom c 
Graf, Stam Simeon, 19 5 also, on theories connecting him with 
the northern kingdom, 7. 33. For the Chronicler’s notice see 
below, § 5, iv. 

3 On x Ch. 438-41 see below, § 5. 

4 There seems, however, to have been an independent story 
which did speak of ‘Israel.’ See Gen. 4821 4 [E] (cp Gunkel 
in /fA (2) ad foc.), and the legend in Jubilees 342-8 (cp Charles 
ad foc. and the literature cited by him). 
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central Palestine (Zinwanderung, 104), some, however, 
perhaps wandering southwards (76. 15). As treating 
of the early fortunes of Shechem, the story of Gen. 34 
is dealt with elsewhere (see EPHRAIM, § 6, DINAH), 
Dinah was perhaps supposed to have disappeared com- 
pletely (see DINAH, § 6); what the real history of Levi 
was is a difficult question (see Levi, LEVITES, GENE&- 
ALOGIES, § 7). It is with Simeon that we are here con- 
cerned. That it was not always counted as a tribe 
appears to follow from its absence from Dt. 33 (blessing 
of Moses).? 
It has been questioned, however, whether the omission 
of Simeon in Dt. 33 is original. 
Not only does GAL apply w, 66 to Simeon (cat gupewy [G8 
om. o.) értw todbs ev ap6ug), to whom the words, however 
they are to be taken (REUBEN, § 4), are quite 
3. Dt.33. as applicable asto Reuben. It has been thought 
also{Graetz, Gesch. ii. 1 4867, Heilprin, Hist. Poet. 
Heb.4113 7; cp Halévy, J. As., 18974, pp. 329-31) that 7a 
thaps belonged to Simeon (there might be a play on the name 
in ‘Hear’). If these proposals were combined the Simeon 
saying 2 would read : 
Let Simeon be a small company. 
Hear, Yahwé, his voice, 
And bring him in unto his people. 


The case for such a text, however, is not strong (see Driver, 
ad foc.) 

If the passage really mentioned Simeon in some such 
way it would seem to imply that Simeon had somehow 
come to be severed from ‘his people.’ ‘That would be 
an interesting variant of the view of Simeon represented 
in the ‘ Jacob Blessing’ (Gen. 49), where Simeon is not 
detached from his people but dispersed among them. 

Moreover if Simeon is really mentioned in the 
Esarhaddon tablet to be discussed later (§ 6, iii.), a 
position of detachment for Simeon at a comparatively 
late period would be established by contemporary 
extra-biblical evidence. Gen. 49 (and 34) is, however, 
by no means the only biblical reference to movements 
on the part of Simeon. 

Of special interest are the references in Judg.1, as 
giving a theory, doubtless widely held, as to Simeon’s 
4, Judg.1 arrival on the scene. There, as we have seen 

f “" (col. 4524, n. 4), Simeon’s brother is Judah 
(vv. 317). Israel, having agreed to a division of the 
land among the tribes, inquires of Yahwé who is to 
begin the attack, The answer being ‘Judah,’ Judah 
asks Simeon to join in the expedition, promising to 
return the favour later, Simeon consents, and the 
two peoples advance against the Canaanites, defeating 
them signally at Bezek, if the text is sound (see BEZEK). 
Whether the tradition made Simeon and Judah then 
settle in the central highlands is not clear.4 ‘The 
meagreness of the account of Judah’s campaign suggests 
that the old story of Judah’s advent was lost or 
suppressed: we hear of Caleb's appropriation of 
Hebron, Othniel’s of Debir, the Kenites’ of the district 
of Arad (Judg. 116; on the text see the comm.}), and 
Simeon‘s of Zephath-Hormah ;° but nowhere are we told 
where or how Judah settled.® It is difficult to think that 
this is accidental: the redactor would have told of 
Judah's southward progress if he could. Perhaps one 
reason why he could not was that, as Graf suggested 
{Stamm Simeon, 15}, the district which ultimately bore 
the name of Judah was entered from the S. If Judah is 
primarily the name of the southern kingdom, which 
consisted of Kenites, Calebites, Jerahmeelites, Simeon- 
ites, and other southern elements, the settlement stories 
would naturally deal with the fortunes of its component 


1 On its omission in Judg. 5 see below, note 4. 
2 'lhis theory thus suggests that the Judah saying is: 74 rr. 
On the various proposals see further, Graf, Der Segen 
Moses, 24-26 (1857). . 

4 If so, are we to suppose that old tradition did not always 
distinguish between Judah and ‘ Levi’? (Gen. 34). Only in this 
connection can the absence of any reference to Simeon in Judg. 
4 or Judg. 5 have any significance. 

5 To infer from the Hormah exploit being elsewhere (Nu. 213 
see HORMAH) given to ‘ Israel,‘ that some assigned to Simeon in 
early times a position of great importance would be precarious. 

6 Gen. 38 is somewhat different. 
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parts! Even, however, if the other Judah elements 
entered from the S., Simeon might first have lost a 
footing temporarily gained in Central Palestine. That 
might account for the Shimeon at Seminiyeh (right 
across Esdraeton from Ibzik) of Josh.11z 1220 if that 
is the true reading (see SHIMRON, and below, § 6, ii.). 
On the other hand the story of the partnership of 
‘Judah’ and Simeon may not rest on prehistoric 
relations so early as the settlement. It may reflect a 
later time. 

It has been thought, for example (Wi, G/ 22or n.), that 
underneath what now appears in 1 Ch, 424 as a mere list of names 
it is possible to detect a statement relating to a migration of 
Simeon southwards. According to this theory Simeonites were 
settled in the southern part of the territory out of which Saul 
carved an extensive Benjamite state (above, col. 2583, n. 1), 
and rather than yield to him they moved south, That would 
be a likely thing to happen, especially if the Simeonites were 
not firmly settled. Of course such a movement would agree 
passably with the suggestion of Gen. 49 and the story in Gen. 
34, Nor is there anything impossible about an origin such as 
Winckler proposes for the genealogical list. Stitl, the sug- 
gestion in question is perhaps hardly convincing enough (see 
below, § 9, i.) to form the basis of a definite theory of the history 
of Simeon. 

To the same period was assigned by Dozy a move- 
ment, or movements, on the part of Simeon of which 

5. 1Ch.4 the Chronicler’s account is still in the form 

. *“ of a narrative, although it contains a good 
many names. The passage (x Ch. 438-43) contains 
several statements, the relation of which to one another 
is not clear, the text being more or less doubtful.? 

(a) According to 438-40 certain Simeonites pushed down to 
ie district of Gedor or Gerar in search of pasture for their 
sheep. 

(6) According to v. 41 these men went in the time of Hezekiah 
and smote? . . . and the Meunim who were ‘there’ and 
banned them and dwelt in their place, 

{c) According to v. 42,4 some of ‘them’ (500 with 4 leaders) 
went to Mt. Seir and smote those who were left of the fugitive 
Amalekites and settied there. 

i. According to Benzinger these three statements are 
divergent accounts of the same thing (KAC, 17//.), all 
of them being later insertions into the Chronicler’s work. 
A question more important than the date of their 
insertion is whence they were drawn. We must allow 
for the possibility that they come from a good source, 
Of course that need not imply the correctness of the 
reference to Hezekiah.4 There is nothing in itself 
improbable in the Hezekiah date. The Meunim seem to 
be mentioned under Uzziah, also Arabs in Gur ( = Gerar? 
and $3 for Sya?: Winckler, H4 7) 143, n, 1: 2 Ch, 
267; cp MEUNIM, 4}. A little later, under Manasseh, 
according to one interpretation of a passage in a cunei- 
form tablet, we find Simeon as a whole reckoned as 
belonging to Musri, not Judah (below, § 6, iii,). 

ii. Dozy (De /sratliten te Mekka [1864], 56 [Germ. 
Trans. 50]}, however, thinks that z. 314 shows that the 
events belong to the time of Saul, and in an extremely 
ingenious manner works out the following theory :— - 

When Saul’s expedition was sent with orders to extirpate the 
Amalekites, the king was spared and brought back {x S. 153 9). 
In Yethrib-Medina it was told that when the disobedient army 
returned to Palestine they were exiled for their disobedience 
and returned to the Amalekite land5 (604 [53]). The force 
sent would likely be Simeonite (the most southern tribe, 63 [56]). 
Afterwards, when David punished the Amalekites for their attack 
on Ziklag, 400 escaped (x S. 4017), to be destroyed later by 500 


Simeonites who settled in Seir (x Ch.4424: p. 564 [so]. In 
Hezekiah's time an interest was felt in these Simeonite exiles 





1 In this connection we may note the absence of all mention 
of Judah from the Shechem story in Gen. 84 89. See above, 
col. 4526, n. 4. 

2 For Cheyne’s view of the text see Meuntm, a. 

8 On the text compare Winckler, W@VG, 1808, pp. 48 7% 

4 Dozy argues that it is only the writing down that 1s ascribed 
to Hezekiah’s time (/sraed. te Mekka, 56[49]). Bertheau thinks 
the reference is intended to include the expedition. It is 
difficult to see how the person who inserted the notice could 
apply it to any other than the time of Hezekiah. 

The Gedor of v. 39 is thus the 7idar or sanctuary at Mekka 
(85 (80]), ‘the valley" (of vw. 39) is E. of Mekka (92-94 [83.4], 
which received its name from the great fight (72 120= Macoraba: 


81 [7a 7°). 7 
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(56 (49), 72 [64]} and Is. 2111 4 1 is an invitation to them to come 
back (67-73 [60-65]}. In time they came to be called Ishmael 
(103-110 [93-99]) ; cp below, § 8 iii, 

Dozy’s reason for assigning the Simeonite movement 
to the time of Saul does not seem cogent : v. 374 (' these 
were their cities unto the reign of David’) is not the 
Chronicler's ; itis a marginal gloss which has intruded 
so as to sever ‘and their villages’ {v. 32) from the words 
to which the parallel Josh. 19 shows that they belong 
{so Be. ad foe.). Nor can Dozy’s other combinations 
be accepted {for a sober criticism see Grafs review, 
ZDMG 1930-352 [1865]}. 

iii, N. I. Weinstein (Zur Genests der Azada, 291-156 
{1901]), however, adopts most of Dozy’s combinations, 
and adds others of his own. 

He tries to show that the Minim of Talmudic literature are 
the Meunim of the OT, and they in their turn Dozy’s wander- 
ing Simeonites, whose name he supposes later writers to have 
avoided on account of a reproach under which they lay, substi- 
tuting Meunim or Minim, Much of this seems open to the 
same kind of criticism as Dozy’s discussion. 


iv. On the other hand, there seems no definite reason 
to urge in support of the view that the Chronicler’s 
statements are a late invention (We. Prol.@) 2x2; ET 
213). Why should he invent such a story? Else- 
where the Chronicler seems to treat Simeon as belong- 
ing to northern Israel [but cp Cri#. Azd. 16, on Is. 
97-104] (2 Ch. 159: Ephraim, Manasseh, Simeon; 346: 
Manasseh, Ephraim, Simeon, Naphtali). It would be 
a strong point in favour of an early source for the state- 
tuents in 1 Ch. 439-43 if it could be proved that Simeon 
was still a current name in S. Palestine in the seventh 
century B.c. (see § 6, iii). 

At this point, accordingly, we may conveniently turn 

6. Extra- to extra-biblical sources in search of 

biblical references, 
references ? i. We may begin with the attempt to 
find such in Thotmes III.'s list of 119 
places of Upper Rtnu. 

No. 35 is Sa-m-'-n-' and no. 18 Sa-m--n-’-w (var. Sa-m-"-'-w), 
which looks like the plural of no. 35. We may grant the 
similarity of the names to Simeon (cp the spelling of Sa-ra-ha-na); 
but we cannot infermuch. Wecannot locatethem. According 
to W. M, Miller, they, at least, were notin the S., as the list (he 
believes} does not include names in the S. of Judah. Cp also 
col. 3546, number 35, and notes 2and 3. The conjecture, there- 
fore, that Simeon (with Levi) was an early settler in Palestine 
(Hommel, 4 HT 268; Sayce, Early Heb. Trad, 392) remains a 
hypothesis. 

ii. Nor are we much better off a century or more 
jJater in the Amarna correspondence. 

There is a letter (KB 5, no. 220 3) from Samu-Addu, prince of 
a place called Sa-am-hu-na, which is phoneticallySimeon, and 
is definitely indicated as the name of a town (a/x); but we 
cannot tell where it lay. Steuernagel inclines to identify it 
with the Symodn (Zupowy) of &5 in Josh. 11x (GAFL Zopepwr, 
MT now, _SeimMron, § x) mentioned with Achshaph, and 
Symoin (so Buhl, Pa? 215) with Semiiniye? (see below, 
iii., z[s)). There is nothing to make the identity of Samhuna 
with one of the places mentioned in the Karnak list improbable 
(so also Meyer, Géossen, 73). If the identity be held probable, 
it would appear to stand in the way of connecting Simeon in 
any very definite manner with the Habiri as Steuernage]l 
proposes to connect the Leah tribes generally. F 

iii. Unfortunately, none of the later Egyptian lists 
contains a name resembling Simeon. It might be 
surmised that the old towns, or at least their names, 
had died out. Sayce conjectures that Simeon preceded 
Judah in the occupation of S. Palestine, and had dis- 
appeared by the time of David (EZarly Heb. Trad. 
392). There is a passage, however, in one of the 
fragments relating to the successful Egyptian expedition 


of Esarhaddon, which must be taken account of. 


1 Dozy(70(63)), Gratz (Gesch. ii, 1 485; atheory laterabandoned) 
follow Aq. Sym. Theod. in inserting fugitives (1U=gevyovres) 
as subject to ‘call.'| On a supposed reference to Simeon in 
Mic. 115 (Movers, Untersuch. ub. d. Chron. 136; Hitzig, ad 
oc.) see Graf, Stamm Simeon, 32; ona supposed connection of 
Massa of Prov. 301 31.1 (Hitzig, Sprache Sal. 3104 and otbers) 
with Simeon, see 76. 34, and on other supposed references see 
Weinstein (as in § 5 iil.). 

2 Petrie, also, places Sambuna in Galilee (Hist. Egypt, 2317). 
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‘From (country) Mu-sur,’ says Esarhaddon, ‘I marshalled my 
camp (harasu ad-hi-c), to Me-luh-ha I directed my march, 30 
hasbu-kakkar from (€¥} Ap-ku which is in (or ‘by’) (fa-27) 
ca Sa-me-n[a] to (#4) Ra-pi-hi to (@-#a éfe)] the Wady 
of Musur.” 


If this is really the text of the tablet—it is the read- 
ing of Budge, Peiser, Craig, and (doubtfully) Rogers * 
—it is important; the district (mat) in which Ap-ku lies 
is not, as has been supposed, Samaria, but Sa-me-n[a], 
aname which might be an Assyrian representation of 
Simeon.’ According to this, there was probably in the 
first half of the seventh century B.C. a district known to 


the Assyrians as ;[y]ow, apparently somewhere in Pales- 
tine. The next question is, Where? 


a. The district contained, or had on its border (faz), a town 
called Apku, which lay 30 Aaséu-fakkar from Rapihi—Raphia 
=er-Refah, What the length of a Aaséu-kakkar was is un- 
certain 4 (114 kilom, [=7 Eng. m.]? or st kilom. [= 3}m.)). The 
average day's march in this inscription is 2 £ashu-kahkar, 

(x) If the day's march was about 7 m., 30 Aaséu-kakkar from 
Rapihi would give the site of Apku as somewhere about 100 m. 
from er-Refah~that is to say, about as far as, ¢.g., between 
Dothan and Jenin. It might then be a question whether 
Sa-me-n[a] is not perhaps a clerical error for Sa-me-ri-na. 
* Aphek in Sharon’ (cp APHEK, end) seems too far S. Fik, E. 
of the Sea of Galilee, with which Schrader identified Apku 
(KAT) 204) is some 135 m. from er-Refah; kal'at e§-Sema’ 
SE. of Tyre, with which nanda (A7VG, 1902, p. 58 [274)) 
connects the district of Samen[al, identifying Apku with ‘ Aphek 
in Asher’ of Josh. 1930, is over 140 m.; Seminiye (above, ii.), 
somewhat over 110 m. 


(2) If the day's march was about 14 m., 30 4asbn-Aakkar | 


from Rapihi would make Apku some 200 m. from er-Refah— 
that is to say farther than Bérat. 
col. 3736; cp APHEK, 1) seems to be about 215 m. from er-Refah. 

6. The attempt to do justice to the Apku part of Esarhaddon's 
statement, however, raises a difficulty in what precedes. 

(a) Esarhaddon seems to say that when he directed his march 
to Me-luh-ha he was in Musur and there marshalled his camp, 
starting from Apku. Now, Mu-sur is nowhere used of N. 
Palestine. It has been argued with great force, however, by 
Winckler (and by no Assyriologist disproved 5) that Musri is 





1 Hommel, literally, ‘to the borders of’ (Au/sdtze, 295). 

2 In 3R.35 no. 4 obv., 2 11, the name is read [1870] Sa-me-ru. 
G, Smith (7SBA 3457 [1874]) does not quote the name, but 
(Assyr. Discov. 312 [1875)) renders it Samaria; similarly in W. 
Boscawen’s text (7 S8A 493 {1875),and Strassm..4 ipd. Verseich, 

- 533, NO, 4238 ! Sa-me-[ri-na), the reading followed by Schrader, 
KA T(% [1882]) and Delitzsch (Par. 286). Meanwhile Budge, 
however, /iis#. of Hsarhaddom [1880], 118, reads Sa-me-na 
(without query} This is rejected (emended?)} explicitly by 
Tiele (BAG 450, n. x (1888)), and silently by Winckler (Unters. 
s. altar. Gesch. 98: translit. text [1889])}. Later, however, the 
original was examined by Peiser and J. A. Craig and declared 
to read Sa-me-na (“VG iii. 18 [1898]) which is likewise the 
reading (shown shaded) of Rogers(‘ Two Esarhaddon Texts,’ in 
Haverford College Studies, no. 2, 1889). The present writer 
examined the tablet, and is convinced that the reading Samerina 
is quite impossible (so also Budge, and C. A. Thompson, in 
conversation). There are several possibilities; but Samena 
seems most likely. See also § 6 fii, @ (x). 

3 On Ass. é2=Heb. 6 (for an) see Delitzsch on ‘Samaria’ 
(Ass. Lesesticke,@ 193%). For disappearance of ‘ayin at 
the beginning of a syllable, cp #6é/ from i6¢/=78' al (bys). 

4 Cp Del. Par. 177-179, and C. H. W. Johns as in n. x, col. 
4530 and the literature cited there and in Muss-Arn. Dyet. 414. 

Since the above was written, E. A. W. Budge has given 
his reasons for rejecting the view of Winckler (Hist. of Lgyft, 6 
pp. ix-xxx). It can hardly be claimed, however, that they settle 
the question. (1) The fragment (83, 1-18, 836) cited by Winckler 
as apparently mentioning Musri and Mifsri] side by side must, 
indeed, be left out of the argument. [It is broken off so close to 
the upright wedge of ‘7s’ that it is illegitimate to argue as if 
the character were complete, and therefore 7s. It might quite 
well be 2x4 {KA T'S) 145, n. 3), Budge and King go further, 
and say that they can see clearly a trace of the head of a second 
upright wedge (the present writer, after examination of the 
tablet, is inclined to think that they may be right). The reading 
would then probably be Mi-lu(h-ba] as Winckler suggests 
(KAT®) 145, n. 3: wei for me would be unusual [Wi.]: 
the reff. in the index to Bezold’s Catalogue yield no parallel ; 
still, in Khors. 103, Oppert and Ménant [Journ. as. 6 ser. 1, 
begin., 1863] give 7, though Botta, Afox., pl. 180. 2 9, gives 
the usual »[e2], and Winckler's edition follows). Winckler's 
theory, however, by no means falls with the surrender of this 
reading. He never treated the tablet as the main justification 
of his theory (see Mus7i, etc., 1). (2) Budge’s other arguments, 
however, seem open to criticism as inconclusive. In particular, 
the translation of ana hépadi eli mat Musri (KI. In. 34) by ‘to 
the wardenship of the Marches of Egypt,’ although following 
time-honoured precedent, has never been justified. The pho- 
netic value of NI.GAB when it means gate-guardian, as in 
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sometimes to be understood as referriug to the neighbourhood 
of the Negeb of Judah. 

Winckler, accordingly, conjectures that the Same[na] 
in question was in Musri, used in the sense just indi- 
cated, Apku being the Apheka of Josh. 1553, where it 
is assigned to Judah. The Joshua context suggests the 
neighbourhood of Hebron ; at all events, somewhere in 
the hill country of Judah. This theory would give us 
the most interesting and remarkable datum that, about 
a generation and a half after the fall of Samaria, the 
name Sim[eo]n was at Jeast known as a geographical 
term denoting a district not far from Hebron, and the 
further datum that the Assyrians counted it to Musri. 
This would have some bearing on the theory which 
finds Simeon referred to in Dt. 33 (see above, § 3) and 
explain the prayer for its return to Judah. Many 
interesting problems would thus assume a new aspect ; 
but the point most important for our present object 
would be the establishment of such a contemporary 
geographical use of the name Simeon as would virtually 
prove a real knowledge of a Simeonite people in S. 
Palestine, which would give us a valuable starting-point 
for dealing with the Hebrew Simeon legends. 

There is, however, a difficulty in the way of identify- 
ing Esarhaddon’s Apku with the Judahite Aphek of 
Josh. 1553. 

Hebron is barely some 60 m. from Raphia, which could equal 
30 4ashu-kakkar only if the Aasbu-fakkar were somezm. If 
thatis not tenable, the Hebron Apku theory could be maintained 
only by supposing that ‘30’ (since there is no doubt about the 
teading) is a mistake of the Assyrian scribe or of the source from 
which he compiled.1 Placing Apku in S. Palestine is, there- 
fore, not beyond criticism. 

(2) On the other hand, the difficulty of a N. Palestine 
site for Apku hardly seems to be quite as great as 
Winckler suggests. 

It is no doubt natural to suppose that Esarhaddon was him- 
self in Musur when he set out for Meluhha; but ad-ki-e is not 
quite unambiguous.* Esarhaddon might then, from a N. 
Palestine Apku have ordered his army out of Musri and have 
marched himself to join it, Sa-me-na might in that case be 
connected, perhaps, with one of the places in Thotmes III.'s list 


mentioned above (§ 6, i.) (so Sanda, [2 58 74}, n.; cp above, i. 4). 

There remains, however, against the N. Palestine 
theory, the difficulty emphasised by Winckler : 

How came Esarhaddon’s army to be in Musri so as to be 
called forth by Esarhaddon, unless that were, as Winckler 
suggests, simply the stage on the expedition reached at the 
point in the narrative? And, if so, how was Esarhaddon not 
with the army? 

We must thus, apparently, be content to leave the 
problem open for the present. Sinyeon may be mentioned 
in contemporary documents belonging 
to the sixteenth century, the fifteenth, 
or the seventh ; but we cannot be sure. The hope of 
securing a fixed starting-point for the story of Simeon 
in strictly contemporary evidence 1s for the present not 
fulfilled. Any day, however, new materia! may enable 
us to decide the question. Meanwhile, we must be 
content with possibilities, 

When the character of the development which resulted 
eventually in the formation of the kingdom of Judah is 
fully considered, and the suggestions of affinity with 


7. Conclusion. 


‘Descent of [Star’ passive, is pitd or maéli§ (5 R. 136 137); 
when its phonetic value is képu (as a comparison of Rost, Plate 
2816 ki.. . ti with Ptate 376, N1.GAB-u-ti, shows that it is in 
the Esarhaddon passage [cp what is said by C. H. W. Johns on 
the phonetic value of NI.GAB in his careful discussion of the 
&épu office in Assyrian Deeds and Docrments, 284-88, which 
the present writer did not see till after this note was written)), 
it means governor. Schrader admitted twenty-four years ago 
that ‘governor over Egypt’ was impossible (AGF 265); only, 
he gave up ‘governor’ instead of giving up ‘Egypt.’ On £éfu 
see also Johns, Doomsday Br. 3 

1 Or by regarding #aséu-kakkar as not a technical measure 
but a general term: ‘long journey’ (cp C. H. W. Johns, Assyr. 
Deeds and Documents, 2 208). 

2 The contexts in which it oftenest occurs give it the meaning 
of ‘muster, marshall forces where one is’ (¢.g., in Taylor 
Cylinder, 523: assemble your army [fu-uh-kir um-man-ka), 
muster your camp [d7-4a-a karasa-ka)); but it need not imply 
presence; cp 4 R. 4812, 13@: ‘Bel will call forth (7-da-kat 
Sum-ma) a foreign foe against him ’ (Del. Ass. HHW/8). 
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Ishmaelite, Edomite, Kenite, etc. are allowed for, it is 
natural to conjecture that Simeon stands for one of the 
unsettled elements of the southern population fused 
more or less permanently into a state by David, 
especially when it is noted {cp Sayce, Barly Hebrew 
History, 392) how many (5 out of 11) of the towns 
(1S. 3027-31) to which he is said to have ‘sent gifts’ 
appear in the list of Simeonite towns, for there does 
not seem to be between the lists any literary connection 
(below, § 10). According to Land (De Gids, Oct. 
1871, p. 21) Simeon was very possibly an Ishmaelite 
group that attached itself to Israel? If we think that 
Beersheba was markedly Simeonite, interesting problems 
arise connected with such names as Abraham, Isaac, 
(cp Stade, GV/ 1153), Samuel's sons, David, Amos. 

i, In all the statements we have referred to, the name 
has borne practically the same form. It appears to 

8. Name. consist of the radical Sm‘ with the nominal 

Z * termination Gn =4n.? What view of the 
name was taken in early times we cannot say. It is 
not necessary to sttppose that the story of Leah's grati- 
tude for the hearing of her supplications (Gen. 2933) 
was a very early explanation. it is exactly parallel to 
the explanation of the cognate naine Ishmael (Gen. 
1611: J). 

The name Simeon has been connected by Hitzig (GV7 47), 
W. R. Smith (/PAiz., ue Pe 80), Stade (GYJ 1 152), Kerber 
(Die ret..gesch. Bedeut. &, Heb, Eigenn, 71) with the Arabic 
sim‘, said to mean the offspring of the hyzna and the female 
wolf (Homme!, Sdugethiere, 304), and Ball (SBOT, ad loc. 
and 114) proposes to read Gen. 49 5: Simeon and Levi are Shim 
(for atm: ‘brothers'3), in the sense of ‘howling creatures,’ 
perhaps ‘hyanas.” Unfortunately, d£22 occurs only in Is, 13 at 
and its meaning is not known (Che. SBOT, ‘jackals’; but 
Duhm, Marti, probably ‘wild owls’; cp Staerk, Studien, 2 18 
(t899)). Smith supports his explanation by citing the Arabic 
tribal names Sim‘, ‘a subdivision of the defenders (the Medin- 
ites),’4 and Sam‘an, 'a subdivision of Tamim,’ and compares 
such names as Zabyan (zaéy, gazelle), Wa'lan (wa‘é, ibex), 
Labwan (¢aéwa, lioness), with which he classes such Hebrew 
names as Zibeon yas; hyzna), Ephron qmey, “py, £i/r, calf 
of wild cow). 

If Simeon is really mentioned by Esarhaddon’s scribe 
as Sa-me-n[a] (§ 6 iii. }, it would seem that the name was 
at that time, at least, sometimes pronounced Sam*‘an. 
On the other hand, there was, as we have seen, a place- 


name pronounced Samhuna in the fourteenth century 
B.C. (above, § 6 ii.), and there is a contract tablet dated 
in the thirty-sixth year of Artaxerxes I. which mentions 
a man named Sa-ma-ah-t-na (Hilprecht, no. 45, 2. 2), 
brother of Ia-hu-ti-na-ta-nu (=Jehonathan).5 Later, 
as a personal name, Simeon became common (see 
SIMEON ii, 1-6,andS1MOn,1-13; SIMON PETER, § ra, 4; 
ep, for Palmyrene inscriptions, Lidzbarski, Zphemeris, 
vol. i,, index (under pynw}. 

e ii, The name appears in regular gentilic form as 
Sim‘oni, SIMEONITE (yypy: cp Reuben, Reubéni). 

&, however, everywhere represents the gentilic by the noun 
form (ovpewy: in Nu. 2514 wow becomes in 8 rwy a. [AFL 
om, twv]}, It is possible, therefore, that the ovypewy of BBRAQT 
in Zech. 12 13 implies that Shimei, *yov was known as an alterna+ 
tive form of the gentilic6 (cp WRS, /PAil. 996 [1880]}, just 
as in Arabic there is the similar pair ending in -‘i and -‘ani 
respectively (WRS, 80). 

: ; Cp Dozy’'s view, above, § 5 ii. (small type, end), and below 
ll. 

2Cp Niéldeke, ZDMG 152806 [1861]. 

3 Gemini, according to Zimmer (ZA 71627) and Stucken 
(AIVG, 1902, p- zy 

fe eo not allude to Dozy’s daring hypothesis referred to 
above (§ 5). 

5 The gentilic (eve?) Sa-ma-u-nu-ai occurs along with (amet) 
Pu-ku-du-ai ina letter to ‘the king'(K, 1248), What ‘ (city) 
Sa-am-'-u-na (so, according to the text in Del. Lesesticke, (4 
not {as in X.B2 106) Sa-as#-u-na), son of Marduk-apil-iddina’ in 
Sennacherib’s Taylor Prism inscription (6 33,4) can mean it 
would be hard to say. Sa(?}ma-’-gu-nu was the name of one 
of the sons of Bel-ikaSa (ruler of the half-Aramzan tribe of the 
Gambulai) executed by ASur-bani-pal. Samuna in Sa-mu-na- 
aplu-iddina (Johns, Doomsday Bk. viii.16=K. 8179) and in 
Sa-mu-nu-ia-tu-ni (Ass. Deeds and Doc. 160 R, 11=K. 279) is 
doubtless Eshmun (Doomsday Bk. 16). 

6 The Shemaiah also of x Ch. 437 appears in @B as cupewv. 
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iii. Names containing the three radicals yoy are so 
common, especially in the neighbourhood of S. Palestine, 
that they would be enough in themselves to suggest the 
theory of dispersion underlying Gen. 49. In that theory 
there may be more than popular fancy. We cannot 
here profitably discuss W. R. Smith’s view that ‘the 
dispersion of the tribe Simeon is most easily under- 
stood on the principles of exogamy and female kinship* 
(/Phil. 996 [1880]). A historical connection of some - 
kind, however, between at least some of the various 
cognate names seems extremely probable. 

We find Shimei as Simeonite (1 Ch. 427), Levite (Ex. 617), 
Reubenite (x Ch. 54)—all Leah tribes—Benjamite? (2 $/161z 
ete. ; cp x K, 418), and in the family of David (2S.2l2r Kt.) 
as the name of the only brother mentioned in old sources (Bu. 
on 1$.169 in KHC); besides which we find cognate names like 
Eshtemoa, and Ishmael,? pronounced now in Egypt, Isma‘in$ 
(cp Bethel, Bétin ; Reubel, Reuben).4 

Not only are the names Simeon and Ishmael cognate. 
There seem to be also in the genealogy of Ishmael points 
of contact with that of Simeon (see MIBSAM, MISHMA}, 
to which we now pass. 

i. As in the case of Reuben, P’s genealogy of 
Simeon occurs in Ex. 615 as well as in 


9. Genea- ek 
logicai lista. nie cain: passages. The list is as 
Gen. 46r0=Ex.615 Nu. 2612 «Ch. 424 
baw Sxvnr" byos* 

rot pot ppt 
ame ‘ ‘ 
— +37 Y 
it Tait mut 
Suer* bine* be* 


The Gen. =Ex. list seemsto contain three names each appearing 
twice: bm =bxw, por=pa and te=ans- Nu., changing 
one sibilant, gives py for ny, and drops its double (4x). 1 Ch. 
4 further shows 3 for 7+5", 


Winckler thinks that we have here a case the converse of what 
is suggested elsewhere with regard to Issacuar (§ 7}: the 
Chronicler’s list is, he thinks (GZ 2 201, n. 1), the corruption of a 
sentence telling that the b’né Shim‘én went southwards when 
Saul contested with the Zarhites.6 On this suggestion see 
above (§ 4, end). on ae 

If the list be taken for a real ‘ genealogy’ it is difficult 


to choose between the variants (see the special articles). 

Bertheau decides in favour of Jakin as against Jarib, but only 
for the (weak) reason that it occurs thrice. He thinks that the 
best known Simeonite clan was Shaul (Shaul’s mother is known 
as a Canaanite and he alone has [three] sons, of whom Mikma‘ 
in turn has three). It would seem that some popular story was 
current about this Shaul and his Canaanite mother. According 
to Jubilees 8420 her name was Adibaa, and according to 4413 
she was a woman of Zephath, which, according to Judg. 117, was 
the city captured by Simeon and called Hormah, In Gen, 
Rad. 80 she is said to have been Dinah (cp Charles, /«bilees, 206). 

ii. In the Chronicler’s special genealogy G. 425 4), which 
appears in MT thus-— 

Shaut 


bs Ae, 

| A 
Mibsam Mishma 

| 


| 
Shallum * 





Hammuel Zaccur Shimei 





1 Note also Jamin and Saul as Simeonite names (1 Ch, 424). 

2Cp Graf, Der Stamm Simeon, 23, Ewald, GGA, 1864, 
p. 1274, and above, §§ 5 11. 7. 

3 Indeed the note on the name in Gen. 16121 (J) is mon" yor 
Ty Sx. with »3y as in the case of REUBEN (§ 7 i.). : 

4+ How cautious it is necessary to be in reasoning from simi- 
larity of names appears from the remarkable fact that Saul as 
well as Shimei is a Simeonite name, and that Samuel, who 
‘discovered’ Saul, is brought into relation with Beersheba, the 
most famous of the towns claimed for Simeon. Shemnuel b. 
Ammihud is the name of the Simeonite representative in the 
partition of W. Palestine (Nu. 34 20). 

ney mo as ane po bx na pyoy a. This mght be 

made more plausible perhaps by reading 19), instead of the 


strange 113, for 191 of Sexo3; but the clause yaw mi same 
is not convincing. 

8 Cp P’s Simeonite census prince Shelumiel b. Zurishaddai 
(Nu, 16 2 12 7 36 10 19), from whom Judith is said to be descended 
(Judith 82). Sala Gaby. but BB caduav, BFL caduu) was the 
father of the Simeonite Zimri who was slain with the Midianite 
woman, Nu. 25 14 (see § 10, a, end). The other names assigned 
to Simeon are Shaphat b. Hon, the ‘spy’ (Nu.135), and 
Shephatiah b. Maacah, the ruler (x Ch. 27 16), 
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the names, apart from the Ishinaelite Mibsam and Mishma‘ and 
the Judahite Ham(m)uel, need not be old (cp Gray, 44? 236): 
indeed @u omits Hammuel and Zaccur, and Shimei might bea 
duplicate of Mishma’. Moreover, they all appear in GBA as 
descendants in progressive generations of Shaul. 

iii. Still more suspicious locking is the peculiar list in 22. 34- 
37- (On the number, thirteen,! of the names, some of which are 
supplied with genealogies, see below, § 10, i.). 

It may be noted, however, in connection with Simeon's 
being a brother of Levi, that the names brought into 
“prominence in the list—Shaul, Shimei, Ziza? {traced 
back five generations®}—are known otherwise as 
Levitical names {cp GENEALOGIES i., § 7[v. ]). 

a. The theory of the statistical writers evidently was 
that Simeon was gradually merged in Judah: the 

10. Geo- Simeonites first settled amongst the 
: 5 Judahites (Josh. 191 9) and then, in the 
graphical lists. tine of David (Ch. 43r6—it is a 
marginal gloss to the whole list: see above, § § ii.), 
were lost in Judah. It would appear that there was 
a time when the Judah list in Josh. 1521-32 lacked 
exactly those cities which in Josh.19 are assigned to 
Simeon, for when they are omitted the total, twenty- 
nine (instead of thirty-six), is correct. The fact remains, 
however, that all the Simeonite cities are somewhere. 
or other assigned to Judah. It has been noted that 
whereas we hear of the Negeb of Judah (1 S. 2710), of 
Caleb (3014), of the Kenite (2710), of the Kéréthi 
(3014}, of Jerahmeel (2710), we nowhere hear of the 
Negeb of Simeon (Graf, Stamm Sim., 14). Whilst 
naturally no attempt is made to sketch a boundary line, 
it is clear that Simeon was supposed by the writer of 
Josh. 191-9 to be found in the SW. of-Judah. 

The slighting of Simeon 4 in the partition of W. Palestine has 
been connected (Weinstein, Gen. der Agada, 299) with the story 
of Zimri in Nu. 2514; so also (Gen, rab. gg; Num. rab. 26; 
Rashi, and others) the fact that Simeon is the only tribe that 


fails in the second census (Nu. 26 14) enormously (from 59,300 to 
22,200) below its size in the first (Nu. l2z/).§ It is difficult, 
however, to extract any more history out of the first story than 
out of the second. 

6, The list of Simeonite cities appears in four forms, 


which are here shown side by side. 


(:) Simeon. = (2) (3) Jupan. (4) 
7 a ea 
Josh, 19 2-6 1 Ch. 428-31 Josh, 1526-32 Neh. 11 26-29 
7, a 43. : 
i i. i, i 
Beersheba Beersheba — thema  Jeshua 
sheba 
Moladah Moladah Moladah Moladah 
Hazar-gaddah 
Heshmon 
Bethpalet Bethphelet 
Hazar-shual Hazar-shual Hazar-shual Hazar-shual 
'— Beersheba Beersheba 
{Bizjothjah= ‘its villages’] 
Balah Bilhah Baalah 
lim 
Azem Ezem Azem 
Eltolad Tolad Eltolad 
Bethuel Bethuel Chesil 
Hormah Hormah Hormah 
Ziklag Ziklag Ziklag Ziklag 
Beth-marcaboth Beth-marcaboth Madmannah Mekonah 


Hazar-susah Hazar-susim Sansannah 

Beth-lebaoth Beth-birei Lebaoth ‘its villages’ 

Sharuhen Shaaraim Shilhim 

ii, 
ii, Etam — 

Ain Rimmon Ain Rimmon | Ain and Rim- En-timmon 

mon 
it. 
Ether —Ether 
Tochen 
Ashan Ashan Ashan 


‘The names have been given in the forms under which 
they are discussed in the separate articles, where account 


1 In the Chronicler’s expanded version of the Hexateuch list 
(t Ch, 424-26) it is necessary to include Simeon himself to make 
up the full thirteen. 

2 In the form Zizah; see Zina. 

3 Ending in @8 with Simeon himself (avsewr for Shemaiah). 

4 On the varying ethical judgment on the conduct of Simeon 
in Gen. 34 see Gunkel ad foc. and Charles’ Bk. oF JuBILEES, 
on 302-6. 

5 In the case of the other four— Reuben (3000), Ephraim 
(8000), Naphtali (8000), Gad (1090}—the fall is slight. 
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is taken of the variants in ©. It will suffice here to 
note that in list {1) @*® inserts @adya after Rimmon ; 
in list (3) @®4 omits Heshmon and @4 identifies 
ASHAN (zv, 42) with ASHNAH (v. 43). In list (4) @© 


follows MT; but @®R4 omits all except Jeshua and 
Beersheba. 

i. The main list (i) appears to consist of thirteen 
towns agreeing with the thirteen (1 Ch. 434-37) names 
(some with genealogies attached) of their inhabitants 
who afterwards migrated to Gerar (x Ch. 439). 

ii. ‘The main list of towns is followed by a suppie- 
mentary list (ii.) of four (Ain Rimmon being a single 
place, and Tochen preserved only in 1 Ch. 432), agreeing 
with the four ‘captains’ who migrated to Mt. Seir. 

iii. Of the list of nine Judahite or Simeanite towns 
assigned to the priests (x Ch. 657-59 [42-44]= Josh. 21 13- 
16) only ASHAN (¢.v.; in Joshua miswritten AIN) is ever 
called Simecnite. H. W. H. 


SIMEON (j\VOY; cymewn [BAL]; see SimEon 
i., § 8, 1, end}. 2. EV accurately SHIMEON, in the 
list of those with foreign wives (EzRA i., § 5, end), 
Ezra 1031 (G®84 Depewr). 

2. Grandfather of MATTATHIAS (1 Macc. 21); see 
MACCABEES i., § 2. 

3. A devout man of Jerusalem, mentioned in Lk.'s 
Gospel of the Infancy (Lk. 222-39). He was gifted 
with the ‘holy spirit’—7.e., the spirit of prophecy— 
and had learned by revelation that he should not die 
without having seen the Messiah, Having been super- 
naturally guided to the temple courts, he saw the child 
Jesus brought in by his parents, according to custom, 
on the completion of the period of the mother's puri- 
fication. He then burst into an inspired song (vv. 29- 
32), known to usas the Nuxec Dimittis (cp HYMNS, § 3). 
He could now depart, like a relieved sentinel, and could 
transmit to others the happy tidings of the dawn of the 
Messianic day (see GosPEl.s, § 39). For Mary he added 
a special word of prophecy, pointing to the different 
results of the preaching of the Cross of Jesus, which 
would lead some to a new life, and others to anguish 
at his crucifixion (vv. 34). See further, J. Lightfoot 
on Lk. 22s. 

It is possible to regard Simeon as a poetic personification of 
that inner circle of Jewish believers which formed the true 
SERVANT OF THE Lorn (g.v.). Long had it waited for the ful- 
filment of the prophecies of salvation, and now (i.¢., when this 
‘Gospel of the Infancy’ was written) its members were passing 
one by one into the company of believers in Jesus. Nor need 
we be startled to find an imperfect parallel to the story of Simeon 
in one of the legends which cluster round the birth of the Buddha 
(see Carpenter, The Synoptic Gospets(), 155). 

4. RV, SYMEON (Lk. 830). See GENEALOGIES OF 
Jesus, § 3. 

5. RV, SyMEon, ‘that was called Viger’ (cymewn 
6 xarotpevos Niyep [Ti. WH]), is mentioned along 
with Barnabas, Lucius, Manaen, and Saul, among 
the prophets and teachers in the primitive church 
at Antioch (Acts13zt). See MINISTRY, § 37. Niger 
was probably his Gentile name, whether chosen with 
any reference to his complexion we cannot tell; the 
name was not uncommon (see Dict. Gr. and Rom. 
Biogr. and Mythol.). 

The list of the first preachers of the Gospel given by 
Epiphanius (Epiph. Ofera, 1337, ed. Dindorf)} closes with the 
names Bapvaay, xa “AeAAqy, ‘Poddov, Niyepa xai robs Aourots 
tev EBdopxxovra Svo. 

6. RV, SyMEoN (Acts 1514). 


§ 1. 


SIMON (cimion; = ‘snub-nosed’? a Greck name 
[see SIMON PETER, § 1a] of frequent occurrence among 
post-exilic Jews [[2°D]; cp Jason; see SIMON PETER, 
§ x14. 

The persons who bear the name in & or NT are :— 

1. Simon Chosameus {cimwn yocameaoc {B] 
...xocomaioc [A]), x Esd. 932= Ezra 1021, SHIMEON 
(b. Harim]. 


See SIMON PETER, 
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2, Son of Mattathias surnamed THAss! (1 Macc. 23; 
Oacors [A], Oacolek [RV]; chasi [V]; gaobde [Syr.]; 
Jos. Azz. xii. 61, Parts}. See Maccaners, §§ 1, 5. 

3. Son of Onias, ‘the great priest,’ whose praise is 
set forth in Ecclus. 50. It is doubtful whether Simon 
I, (‘the Just’) or Simon II. is alluded to; cp ECCLEsI- 
ASTICUS, § 7; CANON, § 36; ON1AS, §§ 4-7. 

4. A Benjamite, who, wishing to avenge himself upon 
Onias, informed Apollonius of the existence of huge sums 
of money in the temple treasury (2 Mace, 3-4). The ac- 
count of the attempt of HELIoDoRUS [g.v. ] to seize the 
treasure is wellknown. See APOLLONIUS, MENELAUS, 
Ontas, §6. He is called the mpoordrns rod lepod (34) 
or temple overseer, and it was perhaps his duty to look 
after the daily supplies of the temple. Cp TEMPLE, § 36. 

5. Named in Mt.1355 Mk. 63, together with James, 
Joses, or Joseph, and Judas, as one of the ‘brethren’ 
of Jesus. He is not mentioned elsewhere in the NT ; 
but it is not impossible that he is identical with the 
Simeon, son of Clopas the brother of Joseph, mentioned 
by Hegesippus as ‘cousin german’ (dveyeds) of Jesus, 
who succeeded James in the bishopric of Jerusalem and 
suffered martyrdom in the reign of Trajan. See CLOPAs. 

6. Surnamed the CANANAEAN, AV CANAANITE (6 Kav- 
avatos: Mt. 104 Mk. 3:8), or the ZEALOT (6 ZyAwrys, 
Lk. 615 Acts 113); named as an apostle in ail the four 
canonical lists (APOSTLE, §1). There is no doubt about 
the superiority of the reading kavavaios to that of TR, 
xavavirns, though the latter has the support of MN; but 
although the writer of the Third Gospel and Acts took itas 
representing, and has translated it, ‘Zealot’ (see ZEAL- 
ors}, many modern critics (ep JUDAS, 9, § 2} are inclined 
to take the word as a Greek modification of ‘y3p or 
*RID, meaning, ‘a man of Canan, or Cana’ (there were 


several Canas). Simon does not reappear in the NT 
history. In ecclesiastical tradition he is usually men- 
tioned in conjunction with Judas of James; and indeed 
in some western authorities in Mt. 104 the epithet Zelotes 
is given to Judas not to Simon, Judas Zelotes taking 
the place of Thaddeus. ‘The addition of Zelotes is 
probably due to a punctuation of Lk.’s text which might 
not seem unnatural if no connection of sense were recog- 
nised between xavavatos and {mhwris’ (WH). Simon 
the Zealot is frequently identified with the Simon 
(Simeon) of Clopas mentioned by Hegesippus (ap. Eus. 
AE 332) as a descendant of David who was alive in 
Jerusalem in the days of Trajan and suffered martyrdom 
under the consular Atticus; but this identification is 
not made by Hegesippus or Eusebius themselves, and 
appears to be first met with in the Chronicon Paschale, 
Pseudo-Hippolytus, and Pseudo-Dorotheus, all of which 
call him Simon Judas. 

Later ecclesiastical tradition varies as to the field of Simon’s 
apostolic labours. One set of legends places his activity in 

abylon or on the shores of the Black Sea. But, as Lipsius 
points out (Afpokr.-Ap.-gesch. 3142f7-), these representations 

ave probably arisen from a confusion with Simon Peter who 
writes from ‘ Babylon’ and addresses the Christians in ‘Pontus.’ 
Another set of legends, especially met with in late Greek writers, 
represents him as preaching in Egypt, Libya, Mauretania, and 
Britain; but the same districts are also assigned by some tradi- 
tions to Simon Peter. In the Western church the festival of 
Saints Simon and Judas is observed on Oct, 28, The Breviary 
lesson for the day has it that ‘Simon Chananzus qui et Zelotes, 
et Thaddaus qui et Judas Jacobi appellatur in Evangello, unius 
ex catholicis Epistolis scriptor’ evangelised Egypt (Simon) and 
Mesopotamia (Jude) respectively, and afterwards went together 
into Persia and ended a successful ministry there in a glorious 
martyrdom. 

7. Of CyRENE [¢.v.] (Ziuwr xupnvatos [Ti. WH}, 
perhaps a Hellenistic Jew, who came from the country 
and was compelled to carry the cross for the crucifixion 
(Mt. 2732 Mk. 1521 Lk. 2326). Afterwards he was 
reckoned among the seventy ‘others’ {apostles), Lk, 
10:, and he was said to have died on the cross trép 
Xpisrof—z.e., for the sake of Christ. The Basilidian and 
perhaps also other Gnosties believed that he died in place 
of Jesus; cp R. A. Lipsius, 4pokr. Apostelgesch. 11g fa 
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204 3427. According to Mk. he was the father of 
ALEXANDER and Rurus [g¢g.v.]} W. H. Ryder (/2Z 
17196 f, 1898) thinks that Simon's eldest son was 
Alexander, his second Rufus, his third Tertius, and his 
fourth Quartus—all Christians living in or near Rome 
when Mark wrote. Living among Gentiles, Simon 
gave his sons Greek and Latin names. This Rufus has 
been conjectured by many to be the same as the Rufus of 
Rom. 1613. E, P. Gould, St. Mark, 289 f. (1896), re- 
marks ‘It is the height of foolish conjecture to identify 
this Rufus, the son of Simon of Cyrene, with the one in 
Rom, 1613: St. Mark will only indicate that the names 
Alexander and Rufus were known to the early church.’ 
Deep indeed is our ignorance on such points. 
w. C.v. M. {No, 7.) 

8. ‘The leper’ of Bethany, in whose house the woman 
anointed Jesus with the contents of the alabaster cruse 
(Mt. 266 Mk, 143; cp Mary, § 25). An incredible 
apocryphal story makes him the husband of Mary the 
sister of Martha; cp LAzARus. [The designation ‘leper’ 
It is worth recalling, 
however, that the mother of JEROBOAM [¢.v. 1] is called 
in MT aymy, ‘a leper’ (1 K.1126), and that Naaman in 
the extant recast of an older story (2 K. 51) is represented 
as yryp, ‘a leper.’ In both cases the original tradition 
stated that a Misrite was referred to. It is possible that 
the Simon referred to was said to have come (like ‘ that 
Egyptian’ in Acts 2138} from Egypt to Jerusalem, and 
that the original narrative (in Hebrew) called him yea. 
Cp also ‘Simon of Cyrene.’ Chajes (arkus-studien 
[1899], p. 75) supposes an original Hebrew reading 
yugn, ‘the humble ’—7.e., ‘ pious’ (as often in Talmud). 
‘One who had been a leper’ is at any rate a miserable 
explanation. -—~T. K. C.] 

g. The Pharisee, in whose house the penitent woman 
anointed Jesus’ hands and feet (Lk. 740). Cp GosPeLs, 
§ 10, and Mary, § 25, col. 2970. Against the identi- 
fication of this anointing with that of Mary of Bethany, 
just before the Passion, see Plummer (209). The theory 
is at any rate ancient, for, as Plummer remarks, Origen 
on Mt. 266 contends against it. It is also supported by 
Keim (Jesu von Nazara, 3222), Holtmann (HC, 273, 
346), and Scholten (Het Paulinisch Evangelie, 254). 
The last-named scholar is of opinion that ‘ the influence 
of Paulinism on the changed representation of Luke is 
unmistakeable,’ and that ‘leper’ in Mt. and Mk. was a 
symbolic phrase for Pharisee. Without committing 
ourselves to this, we may reasonably hold that here, as 
often in collections of traditions, a germ-idea received 
conflicting developments. . 

zo, A tanner of Joppa with whom Peter lodged (Acts 
943). The reference to his trade is significant ; the 
narrator suggests that Peter was losing his old pre- 
judices. It is said that a wife could claim a divorce 
from a husband who became a tanner {Mishna, 
Kéthaboth 710}. Cp Hanpicrart, § 5; Joppa (end), 

11. The father of Judas Iscariot, Jn. 67: 132 26. 

12. For Simon Magus, see below (special article). 
On the ‘Great Apophasis’ see GOSPELS, § 91 (and 
references). 

13. For Simon Peter, see below (special article}. 

w.c.v. M. (No. 7.) 


SIMON MAGUS. 


CONTENTS 


Introductory ; Acts 89-24 (f.1). Anti-Pauline and Anti-Gnostic 
Extra-canonical data (§ 24). polemic (8§ 9-21). 
Simon = Paul (8§ 4-7). Historical Simon-figureg (§ 12). 
Four distinct Simon-figures Conclusion on Acts 89+24 
& 8). : 137), 
Literature (§ 15). 
Simon Magus is mentioned in the NT only in Acts 
Bg-24. (a) In Acts 85-8 we read that Philip the 
Evangelist preached the Christ in the city 
1. In Acts. of Samaria, and wrought many miracles 
Next (vz. 9-13), we are told that Simon 
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had previously to this bewitched the people by his 
magical arts, giving out that he was some great one, 
and being declared by them to be that power of God 
which is called Great. After that men and women had 
received baptism: at the hands of Philip, Simon also did 
so, and continued with Philip, full of amazement at his 
miracles. Meanwhile (vv. 14-17), at the instance of the 
apostles in Jerusalem, Peter and John had come to 
Samaria, and through laying on of hands had obtained 
the Holy Ghost for those who had been baptised. Upon 
this, Simon (vv, 18-24) offered them money and desired 
the same power, but after a severe rebuke from Peter, 
finally besought the two apostles to pray for him, that 
the punishment they had threatened might be averted. 

{é) This narrative contains much that is strange. 
That, instead of the city of Samaria (as in vv. 58 7.} 
the country of Samaria should be named in v. 14, may 
be set down toa pardonable want of exactness, The 
designation of Simon as ‘that power of God which is 
called Great’ and his designation of himself as ‘some 
great one’! are not intrinsically incompatible with his 
sorcery ; but it is very surprising that the sorcery is 
referred to twice (vv. 9 11) and that its second mention 
is preceded by the same word (apocefyor, ‘ gave heed "} 
as had already been employed in v. 10. 

This appears to indicate that the two explanations of his 
popularity come from two different sources, By the reference 
to his sorcery, he would, in that case, be characterised as a mere 
yons of the sort that was very abundant in those days; ‘that 
power of God which is called Great’ would signify something 
much more exalted. Now, it is not easy to imagine that an 
editor would have introduced wv. 11 if he had already found zw, 
9 lying before him in his text. It is more probable that 7. to 
was interpolated, and that in the process ‘took heed’ (mpocet- 
xov) was borrowed from v. 11. The close of 7. 9 (Simon's giving 
out that he was some great one} can in that case have belonged 
to the original text, for it is far from conveying necessarily any- 
thing nearly so high as ‘the power of God which is called 
Great’; but it is hard to believe that ‘bewitching, and bringing 
the nation of Samaria into a maze’ (uayevwr cai efordvey ro 
fOvos 745 Zanapetas) also should come from the author of wv. 11. 
Perhaps the original text had zz, g 10a (down to ‘great,’ peyaAov); 
the redactor beginning with ‘saying,’ Aéyovres (wv. 105), added 
the designation of Simon_as the power of God that is called 
Great, and then thought it necessary to return in v. 12 to the 
idea of sorcery (from which attention had meanwhile heen 
called away), and in doing so borrowed ‘ took heed ' (wpoceixov) 
from v, roa and é&eorakévas from uv. 9 (é&iardvwr). This re- 
newed mention of Simon's sorcery, however, was not indispens- 
able ; % r2 could quite as well have followed directly on w. 10. 
It would have been equally superfluous if it had been inserted 
by the redactor in v. 9 (uayevwv to Zamapetas), had v.11 
belonged to the original text tin which case the whole of 7. 10, 
on account of the zpogetyor, would have to be attributed to the 
redactor). Ifthere is reluctance to assign to any vedacfor the 
doubled mention of the sorcery, there remains only the alternative 
that a.copyist who acted as independently and arbitrarily as the 
copyist of D (or a preliminary stage of D; see Acts, § 177) 
substituted at his own instance the other reference to the magical 
practices for that which he found before him; that then, upon 
comparison of this transcription with an unaltered copy, the 
new form of the idea was written upon the margin, and then was 
taken by the next copyist for an integral portion of the text left 
out by his predecessor by an oversight, and was accordingly 
introduced into it at what seemed to be an appropriate place, 


(c) The idea that only apostles (by laying on of 
hands) can procure the gift of the Holy Ghost is quite 
unhistorical (see Ministry, §34¢} From this, it 
would not at once follow, however, that it is a later 
insertion ; for the whole passage may be equally un- 


historical. 

At the same time it is, in fact, apparent, that #7. 14-184 intro- 
duce a representation which in the actual connection is surpris- 
ing. According to . 13, Simon has been only astonished at 
Philip's miracles: as for the bestowal of the Holy Ghost, he 
wishes to be able to do the same. In a sorcerer would it not 
have been more natural to desire to possess the niiraculous 
power of Philip (cp Simon Perer, § 33¢)? Among the 
scholars, therefore, who separate sources in Acts (see Acts, § 11), 
we find Van Manen, Feine, Clemen, Jiingst supposing that in 
the source Simon did seek to purchase Philip’s miraculous power 
with money. Qn this supposition it is simplest to regard the 
last word of v. 13 (é&éeraro, ‘he was amazed’) and wv. 14-18@ 





1 Perhaps originally it ran merely as in 536 elvad tiva éavrdv 
—‘that he was somebody’—and ‘great’ (¢éyav) may have been 
merely an explanatory gloss to ‘somebody’ (iva); cp the neuter 
elvai st, ‘to be somewhat,’ Gal. 26 6 3. 
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(down to mreja)} as interpolated. In this case, in the immedi- 
ately following context, we must regard, at least, # 39, the 
‘them’ (avrois) instead of ‘him’ (avrg) in wv. 18, ‘ Peter’ in wv. 
zo and the plurals deyéyre and etoyjxare in vw. 24 as adjustments 
caused by the interpolation, 

(¢@) However plausible this separation may seem to 
be, it by no means completely solves the riddle of our 
passage. The problem still remains quite dark, how it 
was that the editor could ever have come to interpolate, 
at one and the same time, into a source which consist- 
ently represented Simon as a sorcerer (v. 9 or rr), and as 
wishing to possess still greater magical powers, two 
such foreign elements as the designation of Simon as 
the power of God that is called Great and the com- 
munication of the Holy Ghost through the apostles (vv. 
1014-17). The two have not the slightest connection with 
each other. It might perhaps be suggested that the desig- 
nation had been borrowed by the editor from a second 
source, and that the reference to the Holy Ghost was 
his own contribution; but this would not furnish us 
with any intelligible motive for his proceeding. Yet it 
seems highly necessary that we should discover such a 
motive ; for a second surprising point which is not 
cleared up by separation of sources, and hardly can 
be, is the question how it could come to pass that a 
man to whom the whole people of Samaria gave heed, 
and showed high honour, should have been so easily 
converted to Christianity, and that as a sorcerer, he 
should so little resemble the Bar-jesus of 136-12 who quite 
naturally opposed the Christian missionaries so strenu- 
ously. Moreover, it is surprising that the story has 
no close; we are not told what in the end became of 
Simon. Here, once more, can jit be seen how useless 
it is to carry out separation of sources merely on the 
ground of indications of broken connections, while not 
concerning oneself at all about the deeper questions re- 
lating to the composition of a piece, and about ‘tendency* 
criticism. The solution of the problem can be led up 
to only by widely extended investigations. 

Simon, to begin with, plays a great part in the 
writings of the Fathers. 

(2) Justin (about 152 A.D.) cites him as an instance 
to prove that, even after the ascension of Jesus, the 

demons caused men to come forward who 

2. In the < 
Church. 2°¥e themselves out to be deities, and were 
Fathers. actually worshipped as such, Such was a 
* certain Samaritan named Simon, of the 
village of Gitta.) who performed feats of magic by 
demonic arts in Rome during the reign of Claudius, 
was held to be a god, and was honoured by Senate and 
people with a statue in the middle of the Tiber, between 
the two bridges, bearing the inscription in Latin: 
‘Simoni deo sancto,’ and almost all the Samaritans, as 
well as a few people elsewhere, worshipped him as ‘the 
first god’ (rdv wp@rov Gedy), ‘the god above all rule 
and authority and power’ (Gedy brepdvw madons dpxis 
kal éfougias xai Suvdvews), and declared a certain 
Helena, who had formerly lived in a house ot evil fame, 
and afterwards travelled about with him, to be the first 


1'Amd xdgys Acyouerys Térrwy. Thus Gitton would be a 
possible form of the name. Tirrwy, however, is certainly gen. 
pi, since Gitta is met with elsewhere also as the name of a 
town: in Josephus (irra or Lérra, gen. Térrgs or Téirrwy ; see, 
e.g., Ant. vi. 18 10, §§ 319-321) for the Philistian Gath, in Pliny 
CAN 1917) 78) for a place on Carmel (Getta), and in the 
Philosophumena (67) we have 6 Terrnvés (not Terrwvds). For 
further details see Lipsius, Pefrussage, 33, n. In all the editions 
of Justin known to the present writer, indeed, the word is ac- 
centuated Turriy, and so also in Eus. WZ ii. 13 3 and Epiphanius, 
Her.2t. In that case the nominative would be Iizvat; this, 
however, in view of the gen. Tirms is quite unlikely. If both geni- 
tive forms are to be explicable, the nominatives must coincide, 
Cp Tousppas (2 Pet.26) alongside of Toxdppwv (Mt. 1015), 
Averpar(Acts 14621 16 r)alongside of Avorpors (148162 2Tim, 
811), @vdretpav(Rev. 111: soin Lachmann, and as an alternative 
reading in WH) alongside of @vareipors (2 18 24), and Ovareipwv 
(Acts 1614), Avdsas (Acts 932) alongside of the accus. Avééa 
(93235). Similar variations are found in x Macc. in the cases of 
Aéiéa, Badgovpa, Tagapa. The word form ‘ex vico Gethonum’” 
(Clem. Recogn. 27) rests upon a misunderstanding. 
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thought that had proceeded from him (rpuwry voi: 7 
see Afol. 126 56 215, Dial. 120). 

(4) The base of the pillar referred to was dug up on 
the island in the Tiber, at the place indicated by Justin, 
in 1574; the inscription runs: ‘Semoni Sanco deo fidio 
sacrum. Sex. Pompeius . . . donum dedit.' Thus, 
the pillar was dedicated to the Sabine god Semo Sancus 
(cp Ovid Fast. 6213-218), and not by Senate and people, 
but by the piety of a private individual. 

As Justin has gone so far astray here, Lipsius (8Z 53183 
Apokr. Ap.gesch.ii.1 34) ventures to trace back also the 
alleged worship of Simon and Helena by ‘almost all the 
Samaritans’ to misunderstanding of certain sacred pillars or 
masgébahs (see MassEBAH), to wit those of Hercules-Melkart, 
the ‘king of the city’ of Tyre and the Tyrian moon-goddess 
Selene-Astarte, whose impure worship is alluded to in the 
reference to the house of evil fame (according to Iren. Har. 
i, 16 [23] 2 and according to the quotation of Justin, 4 fod. i. 263 
in Eus. 4 £ ii. 134, it was in Tyre). In the pseudo-Clementine 
Recognitions Helena is actually called Luna, that is to say, Selene 
(ZcAjvn), and according to the Homities (223) she was among the 
companions of John the Baptist (of whom Simon was the first) the 
only woman —thus only ‘half man’ (j.ov avdpds), to indicate 
that these 30 companions really represent the number of days in 
a lunar month, which are not 30 complete days but only 29}. 


({c) What we read about the ‘first god’ (xp@ros eds) 
and his ‘first thought ' (awpdry éyvota) is taken from the 
Gnostic system which is attributed to Simon. We may 
suppose Justin to have given full information as to this 
in the work cited by himself in .4/o/.i. 268, but now lost, 
entitled gtpraypa kata racdy alpégewy, which was 
used by Jater heresiologists from Irenzeus {er. 1 16 [23]} 
and the author of the Pszlosopkhumena (67-20) down- 
wards, Harnack (Lehr, d, DG) 1 206-208) finds in Simon 
anew ‘universal religion of the supreme God,’ Lipsius 
nothing more than the ordinary Gnosis which had 
become widely diffused in Syria from about the time 
of Trajan, and is known to us mainly through the 
Ophites, with this difference alone that here Simon 
takes the place of Jesus as the Redeemer. According 
to Kreyenbiihl (Zvang. @. Wakrhkeit, 1, 1900, pp. 
174-264) Simon was not a founder of a religion, but the 
first genuine philosopher of religion, to whom belongs 
the undying merit of having been the first to formulate 
and scientifically to elaborate the fundamental principle 
of all Christian philosophy, namely, an ‘anthropo- 
logical pantheism’ or an ‘absolute and universal 
theanthropologism ' (240). 

In the ‘Great Announcement’ Gimépacis peyddn), attributed 
to Simon, which is first mentioned in the Philosophumena and 
copiously extracted from, Kreyenbihl discerns, not, like all other 
critics, the work of a later Simonian, but a genuine production 
of Simon himself. For our present purpose it is not necessary 
to discuss this question or to set forth the Simonian system, for 


which the reader may consult Lipsius (BZ 5 316 /,)and Hilgenfetd 
( Ketzergesch., 1884, pp. 163-186). 


(@) Suffice it to observe here that all the church 
fathers from Irenzeus onwards make Simon the prime 
author of all heresies, and inform us that he was 
regarded not merely as a leader of a sect, but also asa 
manifestation of the supreme Deity, as Messiah, also 
by the name of ‘the Standing One’ (6 éo7ws}, or, 
more precisely, according to the ‘Great Announcement’ 
(Philos. 69 13) as 6 éorws, ords, sTycdpevos—z.e., the 
permanently Abiding. Cp further, § r1e, f. 

(2) This interpretation of the expression ‘the 
Standing One’ is confirmed also by the pseudo- 

3. Paeudo-Clem. Clementine Homilies (222: as oh 
ornodmevos del ‘as intimating that he 

Homm. and ooh al 4’) and : 

Racogg.: (a) on Shall always stand’) and Recaeni- 
the Gnostic aa 47: ‘negat posse se a iquando 
Simon. eee eran carnem suam ita 
ivinitatis suze virtute compactam ut 
possit in zternum durare’). According to Recogn. 172, 
Simon further designated himself as ‘ virtutem summam 
excelsi Dei qui sit supra conditorem mundi.’ Cp § r4d¢. 

(4) We thus find in Simon's case also application of the 
Gnostic distinction between the supreme Deity and his 
subordinate, the creator of the world or demiurge. The 
supreme Deity is incomprehensible and unknown to all 
(Recogn. 237 f-}. 
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He sent forth the creative Deity to make the world; having 
done so, the latter declared himself to be God, and demanded 
observance of the Mosaic law. To Simon, also, is attributed 
the doctrine that the souls of men proceed from the supreme 
God (who at the same time is called The Good), but that they 
have beea let down into captivity within the world, The bod: 
is their prison (2574). This enables us to understand what is 
meant when we are told that Simon denied the resurrection of 
the dead (Hom,222). It can be explained from 2 Tim. 218, 
according to which the false teachers, who are simply Gnostics, 
declared that the resurrection was past already. By the resur- 
rection they understood the soul's arrival at knowledge of its 
heavenly origin, and its superiority to the body which is its 
prison, Therefore, in their view, for all Gnostics the resur- 
rection has already come about, and they consistently denied 
any future resurrection of the body. 


(c} These data may be sufficient to show that it is a 
form of Gnosticism that the pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
and Recognitions are combating in the person of Simon. 
If they contained nothing more they would accordingly 
be seen to have arisen, at the earliest, sometime in the 


second century. 

Other indications which do not need to be discussed here lead 
us to the beginning of the third century (so Lipsius, ii. 1 37, n. 23 
Harnack, LeAvd. d. DG), 1266: beginning or middle of third 
century, according to 7ZZ, 1902, p. 570, even as late as the qth 
cent., before Eus. [/7£ iii. 38 5] this after Chapman {below, § 15] 
had disputed their employment by Origen), and to infer a Catholic 
redaction of both writings (so Harnack, /.c.), or at least of the 
Recognitions (so Lipsius, /.c.). The story as to the members of 
Clement's famity who became separated as non-Christians, and 
after their conversion find one another and recognise (whence 
the name ‘ Recognitiones,’ dvayvwptopat) one another, both in a 
hodily and in a higher sense, has a purely edificatory purpose. 
Apart from the final redaction (see above) the proper standpoint 
of the authors—a Gnostical Jewish Christianity—does not point 
back to the oldest times, and can hardly have emercised much 
influence. Thus, from what has been said up to this point, it 
might well appear that these writings ‘contribute nothing 
towards a knowledge of the origin of the Catholic church and 
doctrine.’ This is, in fact, the opinion of Harnack (Lehré. a. 
Dog m.-Gesch., 1268), and in his view, indeed, ‘it may be re- 
garded as certain.’ 

The pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, 


however, contain yet another element of the very 

greatest importance. In them Simon 

* (b) On displays features which are unques- 

Simon = Paul. tionably derived from Paul, and 

plainly show him to be a caricature of that apostle 

drawn by an unfriendly hand. (a) The principal passage 
is Hom. 17 x9. 


Here Peter says to Simon: ‘If, then, our Jesus, manifesting him- 
self in a vision, made himself known to thee also, and conversed 
with thee, in doing so it was as one who is wroth with an 
adversary, and therefore speaks by visions and dreams [Nu. 
126-8], or, it may be, even by revelations which [yet] were 
external. But can any one be qualified for the teaching office 
through a vision? And if thou wilt say, ‘It is possible,’ then 
(I ask) ‘Why did our teacher for a whole year continually 
converse with those who were awake? And, further, how are 
we to believe thy word that he even appeared to thee? How 
can he have appeared to thee, when hy manner of thinking 
is wholly contrary to his doctrine? But if thou hast for even 
so much as a single hour been made blessed and instructed for 
the apostleship by a manifestation of him, then pray declare his 
doctrine, set forth his words, love his apostles, and strive not 
against me who companied with him. For indeed thou hast 
come forward as adversary against me who am a firm rock, the 
foundation of the church [Mt. 1618]. If thou wert not an 
adversary (ayrixeiuevos) thou wouldest not slander me and 
revile my preaching, in order that I, when I utter that which I have 
heard from the Lord face to face, may find no credence, plainly 
as if I were acondemned and reprobate person fread «at é“ov 
adoxinev Svros; cp xs Cor.927]. But if thou sayest that I am 
condemned (ei xareyvwouévoy je Ayers), in doing so thou 
inveighest against God who revealed Christ to me, and 
inveighest against him who on account of this revelation did 
call me blessed (Mt. 16 17],’ and so forth. 


What Gnostic ever personally withstood Peter? 
According to the incontrovertible statement of Hege- 
sippus (ag. Eus. HZ iii.3827 7), Gnosticism arose from 
the times of Trajan after that the sacred choir of the 
apostles had deceased. For what Gnostic had it ever 
heen possible to be, like Peter, a personal disciple of 
Jesus during his lifetime upon earth? What Gnostic 
ever gave himself out to be an apostle? What Gnostic 
ever claimed to have been qualified for the apostolate 
by a definite vision which he described? And who 
ever except Paul (Gal. 211) spoke of Peter as ‘con- 
demned’ (xareyrwopévos)? Thus, it was at Antioch 
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that ‘Simon’ assailed Peter and spoke evil of his 
preaching, and it was his vision on the way to Damascus 
(for Paul, according to 1 Cor. 91 Gal. 11 12, the basis of 
his claim to the apostolate) that is here intended to 
be reduced ad absurdum by a dialectic that really has 
much to say for itself. Already in chaps. 14 and 16 it is 
urged that such a vision could have been produced by 
an evil demon, just as well as by Jesus. 

(4} Nor is this all. ‘The words of Peter in his 
Epistle to James prefixed to the Homilies (chap. 2) 
relate also to the same incident in Antioch: 'Some of 
the Gentiles have rejected my doctrine which is in 
accordance with the law [of Moses], while imputing to 
me a certain lawless and nonsensical doctrine (dvopéy 
tia xal Pdrvapudy didacxadlay) of the hostile man. 
And indeed while I was in my journeyings some took 
in hand by manifold interpretations to wrest my words 
unto the dissolution of the law, as if I myself also were 
of such a mind but did not openly proclaim it‘ (cp the 
charge of hypocrisy, Gal. 2:12 f.}. Nay, more, in Hom. 
20 19 = Recog. 1061, it is related that Faustus, father of 
Clement, to whom Simon has by witchcraft given his own 
outward semblance, is in Antioch constrained by order 
of Simon publicly to proclaim his repentance in the 
following words :— 

‘I, Simon, declare this to you, confessing that I have unjustly 
slandered Peter. For he is no false teacher, no murderer, no 
sorcerer, nor any other of those wicked things which I in my 
wrath formerly accused him of. I, myself, who have been 
the author of your hatred against him, beg of Vp to cease from 
your hatred of him; for he is a true apostle of the true prophet 
sent by God for the salvation of the world. . . . And now I will 
tell you why it is that I have made this confession, Last night 
angels of God severely scourged me, the godless one, as being 
an enemy (éx6pds) to the herald of the truth. I beseech you, 
therefore, if ever I again should come forward and venture to 
speak against Peter, do not listen tome. For I confess to you: 
Iam a magician, | am a false teacher, I am a sorcerer, Per- 
haps it is possible by repentance to wipe out my past sins,’ 
If the father of Clement did not occur in an older form of the 
book, we may conjecture that this confession was originally 
there put directly into the mouth of Simon. What is said about 
his chastisement is a malicious allusion to the declaration of 
Pau! in 2 Cor, 127, as to the cause of his malady, that an angel 
of Satan (&yyeAos Zaravd) had been sent to buffet him. It is 
important to observe that in Aecog. we have the sing.: ‘an 
angel,’ not the pl. ‘angels’ as in om. 


(c} If we have here a well-ascertained case in which 
an utterance of Paul regarding himself is spitefully 
twisted to his discredit, soon also we find more of the 


same kind elsewhere. 

In the course of his vindication of himself Paul had, with 
great reserve, declared that he had once been carried up into 
the third heaven (z Cor.1217), This is made ridiculous in 
#ec. 265: si putas facilem menti tuz accessum esse super ccelos 
et considerare te posse quz illic sunt atque immensz illius lucis 
scientiam capere, puto ei qui illa potest comprehendere facilius 
esse ut sensum suum qui illue novit ascendere in alicujus 
nostrum, qui adsistimus, cor et pectus injiciat et dicat quas in 
0 cogitationes gerat.} The doctrine of Paul that to eat meat 
offered to idols is not forbidden (see more fully under CounciL, 
§ 12, col. 924A) is distorted into the story that Simon in the 
market-place entertained the people of Tyre with the flesh of a 
sacrificial ox and with much wine, thus bringing them under the 
power of the evil demons (Hom.73; cp 44). This distortion 
is all the more worthy of attention, Tecate the author, in 
connection with it, gives admonitions in the very words of Paul 
‘to abstain from (or not to be partakers of) the table of devils’ 
(rparégys Saidvwv aréxerGar, or my meradauBdvev, 7485 Cc 
1 Cor.1020 4). In view of the miracles which Paul himself 
claims in 2 Cor. 1212 Rom. 1519, it is easy to understand that 
he came to be spoken of asa magician. In the enumeration of 
the magical powers of which ‘Simon’ makes his boast in Recog. 
29, the ‘when bound I can loose myself . . . when confined in 
prison [ can make the barriers open of their own accord’ (‘ vinctus 
memetipsum solvam .. . in carcere colligatus claustra sponte 
Patefieri faciam ’) specially recalls Paul’s liberation from prison 
at Philippi (Acts 16 23-26). Even if this liberation is unhistorical 
(Acts, § 2), it found belief after it had been related, and it can 
have been related a considerable time before the date at which 
Acts was written. Once more, let us take another word that is 
used, not indeed by Paul himself, but with reference to him by 


1 “Tf you think that there is easy access for your mind ahove 
the heavens, and that you are able to conceive the things that 
are there, and to apprehend knowledge of that immense light, I 
think that for him who can comprehend these things it were 
easier to throw his sense which enous héw to ascend thither 
into the heart and breast of some one of us who stand by, and 
to tell what thoughts he is cherishing in his breast.” 
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a follower. In Acts915 he is called a chosen vessel of the 
roi in Recog.349, Simon is called a vas edectionis of the 
evil. 

{dz} In this violent polemic it is not surprising to find 
thrown back at Simon—7.e., Paul—the charges which 
Paul had himself levelled at his opponents. 

In 2 Cor. 1113 Paul calls the Judaising emissaries at Corinth 
‘false apostles’ (PevdardoroAot); in How. 1621 Peter says that 

esus foretold false apostles (yevdarderoAor), false prophets, the 
forming of sects and lists for supremacy, all which seem to him 
to have taken their beginning with Simon the blasphemer of 
God. In 2 Cor. 1114 Paul proceeds: ‘And no marvel; for 
even Satan fashioneth himself into an angel of light’; in Recog. 
218, Simon is called the ‘malignus transformans se in splen- 
dorem lucis.’. According to Hom. 233 wickedness (xaxia) sent 
forth its comrade in arms, Simon, like a serpent (ws G¢iv; cp 
2 Cor, 11 3), according to Hove. 11 35, as one who preaches under 
a pretence of truth in the name of the Lord and sows false 
doctrines (wAdvy), and it was with reference to him that Jesus 
(Mt. 715) foretold the coming of ravening wolves in sheep's 
clothing, Here, also, may be recalled a saying which does not 
come from Pau] himself, but from the author of Acts, This 
writer puts into Paul's mouth (2029) the prophecy that after 
his departure grievous wolves shall make their appearance in 
Ephesus, not sparing the flock. It is very probable that refer- 
ence is intended here to the  blalscpensienag or school of thought, 
which was prevalent in Ephesus under John in the last third 
of the first century, Paul himself had already in 1 Corl69 
spoken of the ‘many adversaries’ (avtixe(nevor moAAcé) in 
Ephesus. This expression, also, is taken up and turned against 
himself in the passage already cited under @, above. 

(e) More especially we find recurring in the pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitions three designations 
which are already referred to in the epistles of Paul as 
having been made use of against him. 

When in 2 Cor, 68 Paul says of himself, ‘as deceivers and 
[yet] true’ (as Adve: xai adnGets), the censure implied in, the 
word wAdvos is just as little purely imaginary as is that contained 
in 69: as dyvoovpevor, ws Tadevduevae (‘ unknown,’ ‘chastened’), 
etc., or that repudiated in 45 (‘we preach not ourselves’), or 
that hinted at in 31 (‘are we beginning again to commend our- 
selves?'), cp 512, All these charges had actually been made, 
otherwise Paul would not have needed to repel them & oe). 
The word most fitted to stick asa term of reproach was ‘the 
deceiver’ (6 wAdves), and in point of fact it does reappear in 
#fom. 217, which represents Jesus as having foretold that ‘first 
must come a false gospel by the instrumentality of a certain 
deceiver’ [the gospel oF freedom from the law) (rparov pevdés 
Set EADeiv ebayyéAcoy dad wAdvow tevés). the mAdvyn in the 
quotation (11 35) cited under @, as also the miracles which Simon 
works (233), ‘to astonish and deceive’ (wpds xardwAniiv nat 
anrarqv), or (74), the expression ‘deceived before by Simon‘ 

brb TOU... Stpwvos mpoanarnbévres), or the deceptiones of 
Simon (Recog. 365), his ‘slanders’ (8:aBodat : Honz. 3 59). 

Notice further that, according to Gal, 110, it was made a 
reproach against Paul that he sought by his doctrine to please 
men; this comes up again in the words of Peter in Hom. 1810: 
‘Since ye have thus spoken to please the multitudes who are 
present’ (érerdh dpeoxdytas Tots Tapotoww OxAats OUTS EPys). 

Above all, however, it is of the constant designation 
of Simon as ‘enemy ' (6 éy@pds dv@pwaros, or simply as 
6 €xOpbs, inimicus, see, e.g., above, 6} in both writings, 
that we are able to infer from Gal. 416 with a high 
degree of probability that it had already been applied 
by his Galatian adversaries to Paul. It is difficult to 
see how Paul could have felt any occasion to ask the 
Galatians whether he had been the enemy of the 
Galatians by his preaching of the true gospel, that is of 
the gospel freed from the law (this is what is intended 
by @AnOevay duiv: 416) if he had not been spoken of 
to the Galatians as being their ‘enemy.’ Here should 
be added Mt. 1328 (see below, § 6c). 

(4) This ‘homo quidam inimicus' according to 
Recog. 170 f. raises a tumult against James the efisco- 


1 This very drastic kind of polemic is exemplified in the NT 
also. The Gnostics who are controverted in the Epistle of 
June (¢.v., § 2), in common with all Gnostics, divided mankind 
into the two categories of ‘ psychic’ and ‘pneumatic’; they held 
themselves to be pneumatic. This the author turns round the 
other way in v. 19: ‘these are they who make a division [/.e., 
between psychic and pneumatic; not, as in AV, ‘ who separate 
themselves,’ or, as in RV, ‘ who make separations’), sensual, not 
having the spirit.’ There is a still closer parallel to this sub- 
stitution of the devil for God in Rev.224. It is hardly to be 
supposed that the followers of Jezebel made it their boast 
that they ‘ know the deep things of Satan’; we may be perfectly 
certain that their boast was that they knew thedeep thingsof God. 
All the more sharply sarcastic is the form of the phrase: ‘ Know 
+» . the deep things of Satan, as they say.’ But it is Paul who 
is the author of the claim to possess the spirit that searcheth all 
things, yea, the deep things of God (1 Cor. 210-12), Cp §64. 
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poruim princeps at Jerusalem, snatches a firebrand from 
the altar and with this begins a general Jewish massacre 
of Christians; he throws James down headlong from 
the top of the steps, so that he lies as one dead. After 
three days the Christians who have fled to Jericho learn 
that the hostile man has received from Caiaphas the 
high priest the commission to persecute all Christians, 
and armed with written missives (‘ epistole ’) from him is 
about to go to Damascus in order to begin the persecu- 
tion there, believing that Peter has betaken himself thither! 
{cp Acts$3 91 ff 224 f 269-12 Gal. 113 1 Cor. 159). 

(g) Even the style of Paul is plainly imitated in a 
mocking way. In the recantation (fom. 20 19) of 
Simon mentioned above (6) we have his déouac dpdy 
(‘I beseech you’: Gal. 412), atrds éyd (‘1 myself’: 
2 Cor.10t}, eddvat tuds dé\w (‘I would have you 
know’: x Cor.113), wapaxadG ody (‘I beseech there- 
fore’: Rom. 121 1 Cor. 416; ep Eph, 4x x Tim. 22); 
elsewhere ri yap, rf oBy, etc. 

So also with the apocryphal Acts of Peter and Acts 
of Peter and Paul (as to which see SIMON PETER, 

§§ 32-34). Whilst in the apocryphal 
pe ed correspondence of Paul with the 
5 Corinthians which belongs to the Acta 
Pauli (see SIMON PETER, § 39¢, n.) the doctrine 
attributed to Simon is Gnostic, in the Apocrypha just 
mentioned Simon appears less as a gnostic than as a 
wonder-worker ; but that by him the apostle Paul was 
originally meant is manifest here also. 

(a) The question of Paul to Simon: ‘Why didst 
thou deliver up circumcised men and compel them to be 
condemned and put to death?’ (&:& ri ob wepirerun- 
Bévous wapédwxas Kat qeeryxacas abrods karaxpilévras 
admoxravOjvat; see SIMON PETER, § 34 €) is decisive. 
There is no Gnostic who could have had either such 
power or such inclination. The words can refer only 
to what Paul did according to Gal.113 1 Cor. 1ig 
Acts83 91 f. 224f 269-12. In this way what follows 
gains in cogency, the original reference to Paul being 
not so absolutely palpable without this key. 

(4) In the (pre-Catholic} Acta Petri Simon is spoken 
of as ‘inimicus,’ ‘condemned’ (§ 42, ¢, and SIMON 
PETER, § 33 2), and even the Greek word rddvos (§ 4¢) 
has found its way into the Latin text; according to the 
Actus Petri cum Simone (4.12, in Acta Apocr. i. p. 49, 1b 
13 and p. 60, 1. 4) not only is Paut called (‘ magus’ or) 
‘planus,’ but Simon also is described as ‘planus (et 
deceptor}.' In the (Catholic) Acta Petri e¢ Pauli (43) 
Nero makes it clear that Simon persecutes Peter and 
Paul out of envy, and is a ‘manifest enemy’ {wpédyos 
éx@pés) of both and of their Master. 

{¢) In the disputation on circumcision touched on 
above (2; cp SIMON PETER, §§ 34 ¢, 39 ¢), Simon warns 
the Emperor against believing Peter and Paul, as they 
are circumcised and therefore worthless persons. Paul 
makes answer: before we knew the truth we had the 
circumcision of the flesh; since then, only the circum- 
cision of the heart. Peter adds: if circumcision is 
something bad, why art thou circumcised, Simon? It 
will be manifest at once that only the words of Peter, 


not those of Paul, are any effective reply to the reproach | 


of Simon. If with Lipsius (II. 1 360) we remove those 
of Paul as being a later addition (cp SIMON PETER, 
§ 35 ¢), then the pure antithesis between Simon as the 
opponent and Peter as the defender of circumcision 
comes to light. This, however, is directly contrary to 
the whole representation of Peter elsewhere in these 
Acts; for here he figures as the one who is doing away 
with the law (Simon PETER, §§ 342, 39¢). In so far, 
however, as Peter defends circumcision the effect is to 
take away his complete agreement with Paul (the 
accentuation of which is nevertheless one of the main 
objects of the book; see SIMON PETER, § 35 ¢}, for 


1 He is not here expressly called Simon, Should this be 
intentional, this passage would then have to be relegated to § 6 
as being direct polemic against Paul. 
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here it is only the circumcision of the heart that Paul 
stands up for. Thus in our present passage it is not 
at all the Catholic Peter, but the original genuinely 
Jewish-Christian Peter with whom we have to do, and 
this is our evidence. that his opponent was not origin- 
ally a Gnostic, but simply an opponent of the Judaising 
of Christianity, in other words, no other than Paul. ° 

(d} To Paul also applies the further accusation in 
the same passage, that ‘Simon’ found it necessary to 
give himself out falsely to be a Jew and to put on the 
semblance of strict observance of the law in order to 
deceive the people whom otherwise he would not have 
been able to win over to his erroneous doctrine (see 
SIMON PETER, § 34¢). This clearly points back to 
1 Cor,920: ‘to them that are under the law (1 became) 
as under the law, not being myself under the law, that 
1 might gain them that are under the law.' We 
recognise also, however, the charge which, according to 
Gal. 51x Iso, was made against Paul by his Judaistic 
opponents, that outside of Galatia he still continued to 
preach circumcision, for everywhere he shapes his 
doctrine so as to please men (see GALATIANS, § 13, 
middle). 

{e) With this accords (even if not conclusive as 
evidence) the favour which Simon finds with Nero. 
After Nero had proved himself the most dreadful enemy 
which Christianity had, it must have suggested itself 
very readily to the adversaries of Paul to lay it to Paul’s 
discredit that he had so expressly enjoined obedience to 
Nero (Rom, 131-7) and that Paul's captivity had been 
so mild (Acts 2830}, As a result of his submissive- 
ness such a partiality of the emperor as we find him ex- 
pressing for Simon in the Catholic and also in the pre- 
Catholic Acta (StMON Peter, § 334) seemed natural. 
Cp below, § 124, 

(7} Lipsius (ii. 1363 4) has even conjectured that the 
story of the seeming beheading of Simon (§ 34 ¢) has at 
its root malicious misrepresentation of the beheading of 
Paul. 

In order that Paul might not have the glory of martyrdom 
his traducers had it that he had not been beheaded, but by a 
trick had brought it about that a ram was decapitated in his stead. 
To this was then added the further touch that he presented him- 
self to the emperor as one who had risen from the dead, in order 
thereby to secure acknowledgment of his divinity, and of the 
truth of the promise he had previously made, of a return from 
death after three days. This promise is met with also in quite 
another form in the PAilosophusnena, 6 20, where Simon suffers 
himself to be buried by his disciples, and proposes to rise again 
after three days, but does not revive (see SIMON PETER, § 32 a, 
n. 1). Evidently the theme has gone through several variations. 
In accord with it is what we read in the Catholic Acta, that Nero 
causes the body of Simon, who has fallen down from the clouds, 
to be watched for three days so as to know whether he will rise 
or not (see Srmon PETER, § 34¢). With Simon's promise 
Lipsius confronts the statement of the Acts of Paul (=‘ Martyrium 
Pauli,’ 4, 6= Pseudo-Linus, ‘ Passio Pauli,’ 8, 18, in Acta Apost. 
Apocr. 1 112-116 32 42) that it was Paul who foretold to Nero 
his return after his beheading and who also fulfilled this pre- 
diction. 

(g) Lastly, mention must be made of the attempt of 
Simon to fly to heaven (see SIMON PETER, § 33[/], 
§ 34 [/]). The supposition lies close at hand that 
here too we have a malicious perversion of the saying 
of Paul that he had been caught up to the third heaven 
{2 Cor. 122) and that precisely the story of his fall and 
of his death was connected with this because the appeal 
to this rapture into heaven was regarded as a flagitious 
piece of self-glorification, and, should the conjecture of 
Lipsius just mentioned prove correct, the beheading of 


- Paul was not regarded as being the true end of his life. 


At the same time it must be observed that Simon's flying is 
reported in two forms, Alongside of the statement, just recorded 
above, that his desire was to reach heaven by it, we find another 
much simpler one that his intention was simply, by a brief flight, 
to give proof of his magical powers, and thereby secure public 
attention (SIMON PETER, §§ 334, 34¢). For this we have an 
authenticated parallel. Suetonius (Vero, 12) relates that a flying 
professor who had undertaken to play the part of Icarus in a re- 
presentation-of mythological scenes organised by Nero, in the 
circus on the Campus Martius (that is to say, exactly on the 
scene of the alleged attempt of Simon), at his first attempr fell 
to the ground close heside Nero, who was bespattered with his 
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blood. If it was this or some similar occurrence that suggested 
the ascription to Simon of the attempt at flight, the statement 
that Simon’s intention was to fly to heaven is a further develop. 
ment. The possibility remains that the story was manufactured 
with 2Cor.122 in view; yet we cannot be confident of this, In 
the pseudo-Clementine Homilies we find merely that Simon flies 
occasionally (2 32), and in the Recognitions (29) this takes the 
special form that Simon promises; ‘si me de monte excelso 
praecipitem, tanquamsubvectus ad terras illasus deferar.’ 
‘What seems to lie at the basis of this is the promise of Satan 
to Jesus in the temptation on the pinnacle of the temple (Mt. 
45A/=Lk.4 as 1). The evidential value of the arguments ad- 
duced at the beginning of this section, however, is not impaired 
by the ambiguous character of the indications last adduced. 

How smail is the right of any one to set aside any 
such polemic against Paul as being from the outset 

P impossible is shown by the fact that 

6. sneha in early Christian literature the same 

can Paul thing is found alse without intervention 

ag * of the mask of Simon, and even 
occasionally with express mention of the name of Paul. 

(2) Epiphanius (Her. 3016, end) tells us that in 
Ebionitic Acts of the Apostles was found, regarding the 
apostle Paul, the statement that he was the son of a 
Greek mother and a Greek father belonging to Tarsus, 
that he had spent some time in Jerusalem and there 
desired the daughter of the high priest in marriage, on 
which account he became a proselyte and accepted 
circumcision; but, having after all failed in his suit, in 
his wrath he wrote against circumcision, the Sabbath, 
and the law. 

{@) In Rev. 224 20 it is said of the followers of Balaam 
and Jezebel that they eat things sacriticed to idols and 
commit fornication, The two classes of persons are 
thus identical in spite of their different names. Nor 
are the Nicolaitans [ep NICcoLAITANs] distinct from 
them, for we read (215): ‘so also hast thou them that 
hold the teaching of the Nicolaitans in like manner’ 
(obrws es Kal ob (not: od xal) xparotvras Thy bidaxny 
tdv Ntxodatray dpoiws). 

That is to say, In that thou (the church of Pergamos) hast the 
Balaamites, thou hast also [in the same persons] those that hold 
the teaching of the Nicolaitans in like manner as the Church of 
Ephesus has (26) Now the Nicolaitans at Ephesus are in 22 
said to be apes who have been found to be false ; and of the 
adherents of Jezebel we are told in 224 that they profess to have 
known the depths of Satan. All these accusations fit Paul; the 
Jast of them must be understood in the manner indicated above 
(3 4c, n.). To eat meat offered to idols and to commit fornica- 
tion had heen indeed sanctioned by Paul if we take ‘fornication’ 
in the sense that has been indicated under Councu.., § 11, col. 
925. As he had already called his opponents false apostles 
(2 Cor. 1113) it is not surprising if we find them hurling back 
this reproach at himself and his followers (ep § 4@). The later 
the date to which the epistles in Rev. 2.4 are assigned (see Jonn, 
Son oF ZEBEDER, § 11) the more easily Possible does it become 
that in them it is no longer Paul himself, but a later schoo! that 
is being controverted, a school which made pethaps a more 
thoroughgoing use in practice of this doctrine of freedom from 
the law than he himself made, or which even abused that 
principle; but neither is it possible to show from the text itself 
that it cannot by any means have been directed even against 
Paul. On 1311-17, see § 76, 

{c) Even in the First gospel, in all probability, it is 
Paul who is alluded to alike as the ‘enemy’ (éy@pds 
dvOpwros), of Mt. 1828, and as the ‘least’ (€Adxeeros) 
in the kingdom of heaven ; see GOSPELS, §§ 112¢, 128 ¢. 
Cp above, § 4¢, end. 

(¢) As for the canonical book of Acts, the polemic 
against Paul which underlies 89-24 and 2422-26, and 
which is artificially turned aside by the composer, will 
come under our consideration later (§§ 13, 124; 
ep also BARJEsus}). Kreyenbithl (214-216; § 15 below), 
it may be added, sees also in Acts 148-20 and 19x1-r1g 
a similar proceeding on the composer's part. z 

In Lystra Paul was only stoned ; the divine worship which he 
is represented as having received, rests only on the detraction 
of his Judaising adversaries, who thereby, as elsewhere in 
the person of Simon, wished to represent him as a man 
who owed his success with the Gentiles—these, according to 
Kreyenbahl, are figured in the lame man blind from his birth-— 
to magical arts. ‘The magical efficacy assigned to the handker- 
chiefs and aprons touched by him (19 t2) is held in like manner 
to be an invention due to a similarly hostile intention, In the 
Nicolaus, also, of Clement of Alexandria (Sfrom. iii. 422, p. 
522, ed. Potter), who, when he had been rebuked by the apostles 
for jealousy, offered his beautiful wife to any one who chose to 
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matry her, Kreyenbiihl also (190) finds Paul who gave up the 
‘chaste virgin,’ the primitive church, to the Gentiles, and thus 
to fornication. Such conjectures hardly rise to the level of 
probability, even although the difficulties suggested by stories 
of this kind when literally taken remain worthy of attention, 

(zg) Similarly it is necessary to receive with caution 
the view of Preuschen (ZN ZW, 1901, pp. 169 [186]- 
2o0r), thatthe form of Paul underlies the delineation of 
the Antichrist in the Christian Apocalypse of Elias,? 
although the coincidences, especially also with the 
Acta Pauli, are some of them really striking. 

Preuschen himself says that a searching investigation as to 
the history of the origin of this Apocalypse is still needed. Ac- 
cording to Schiirer (7'ZZ, 1899, pp. 4-8), it is later than Clement 
of Alexandria. If this be so, the features of the picture of Paul 
cannot have been transferred to the Antichrist for the first time 
when Paul’s high place had become undisputed ; that must have 
occurred much earlier, when the hatred against Paul was still 
alive and did not shrink even from such a distortion of his 
picture as this. In the transference of these features to the 
Apocalypse of Elias now before us, misunderstandings, however, 
can easily have crept in. This admonishes to great caution. 
Moreover, Preuschen's work is not yet completed. 

At the same time, however, Preuschen's view regard- 
7, Simon as 2S the ie sain age Lod tg ae to aa 
Antichrist in question whether perhaps the figure o 
‘Apocalypses. Simon may not also underlie the picture 

POCAIYPSEB. oF the Antichrist in apocalyptic writings. 

(2) Preuschen (/.¢, 173-176) answers this question in 
the affirmative so far as Sz4y//. 3 63-74 2165-170 are con- 
cerned. That in 363 the expression ‘afterwards shall 
Beliar come forth from the Sebastenes' (€« 6¢ ZeBagrqvGy 
Héer Bedktap werdmioder}, LeBaoryvol has never as yet 
been satisfactorily explained is true. 

Zefarrés is the Greek rendering of Augustus, a name of 
honour which Octavian first received in 27 B.C, Should Xefac- 
Tarot, however, mean, not people of Augustus, but people of 
Samaria, neither is this designation possible at an earlier date 
than 27 8.c., forit was not till then that Samaria received the 
name Sebasté. I order to be able to maintain the very tempt- 
ing interpretation which refers the widow ruling the world in 
375-80 to Cleopatra, and the triumvirate clearly indicated in 
8s5rf to Antony, Octavian, and Lepidus, and thus fixes the 
date of the whole piece 3 36-92 as falling somewhere between 40 
and 30 8.c., scholars have found it necessary to take the ex- 
pression Zefacryvot as proleptically possible even before the 
official bestowal of his name of honour upon Augustus, or to 
regard the verse in which it occurs as an interpolation. Preuschen 
understands the world-ruling woman (v. 75) of Rome (that in v. 
77 she is called a widow, and that in vv. 47 52 Rome is designated 
by its own proper name he does not take into consideration) and 
then interprets the Beliar who is to arise from among the 
Samaritans as referring to Simon the Magician. It is correct to 
say that the rather vague delineation here and in 2165-170 
presents no obstacle to stand in the way of this identification ; 
but the identification is not yet thereby established. 

In fact, it appears even to be directly excluded if z. 69 is 
correctly interpreted: Beliar is to seduce many men, namely 
‘as well faithful and elect Hebrews as also lawless ones, and 
other men who never at all heard of God ’ (rtorovs 1° exAexrovs 
8 'Efpatous avénous te wat GAAous avépas oirives ovs06' GAws 
God ajxovsay). Jiilicher, who was the first to interpret Beliar 
as referring to Simon Magus (7'£7, 1896, 379), finds mankind 
here divided into three classes : (1) Christians (mgrovs exAextous), 
(2) Jews (Efpatovs avéyovs), and (3) Gentiles (dAAous avépas, 
etc.). In that case, however, the third re ought to have come 
after ‘ESpaioys, not after dvduovs. Grammatically possible 
would be another threefold division : (1) morovs, (2) éxAcxrods 
“EBpadous. (3) avdjsous nai addcus avépas, etc. Only, in that case 
the morof would certainly not mean Christians; otherwise the 
‘Effpato: would not be called ékAexrot. If the passage is due to 
a Christian, as Jiilicher supposes, then the only right construc- 
tion is that which takes avépous as a predicate of ‘ESpatous, 
as above, Moreover, in the third class just supposed the cae 
would have a disturbing effect. If the te after avéuous could 
mean ‘and,’ then it would be permissible to render xai by ‘also': 
‘and also other godlessmen,’ The te, however, after avéuovs must 
mean ‘as also’ since that after sug¢rots means ‘as well’; con- 
sequently «ac can only mean ‘and.’ The only unexceptionable 
translation is accordingly the following : ‘As well faithful and 
elect Hebrews as also lawless ones, and other men,’ ete. As 
these ‘ other men’ are the Gentiles, only Jews can be meant by 
the ‘lawless ones.’ If on this rendering one were to seek for 
Christians also, they must be indicated by the ‘faithful and 
elect Hebrews,’ in other words must be exclusively Jewish 





1 German translation from the Coptic by Steindorff in 7'U 
17 3, 1899; as Apocalypse of Sophonias already published by 
Stern in Z, f. dgypt. Sprache, 1886, pp. 115-135, and in French 
by Bouriant, Afémoires de la mission archéologique au Caire, 
i. 2 260-279 (1885); not to be confounded with the Jewish Apoca- 
lypse of Elias cited by the Church Fathers ; see Schiirer, G/# (2) 
2673-676, ET ii. 3129-132, 
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Christians, which will hardly be supposed by any one. Rather 
does the author divide the Jews into the two classes of the 
‘faithful and elect’ and the ‘lawiess,’ placing the Gentiles 
alongside of them. In that case, however, the passage is not 
the work of a Christian, and therefore it does not relate to Simon 
Magus; for it was only among Christians and not at all among 
Jews that Simon Magus passed for a person so objectionable 
and at the same time so important that he could be identified 
with the devil. 

Nor yet even among Christians was any such estimate put 
upon him at so early a date as in the apostolic age ; he acquired 
it by the enhanced importance which came to be attached to 
him through the romance of which he was the hero. Thus if 
Simon should be meant we should have to reject as too early 
the dating of Preuschen, who understands by the three men 
who destroy Rome (zv. 51.4) Galba, Otho, and Vitellius (68 and 
69 A.D.) and by the fire from heaven (wv. 53,4) the eruption of 
Vesuvius in 79 A.D. Moreover the second dating cancels the 
first; for that Galba, Otho, and Vitellius had destroyed Rome 
could no longer he believed after 69 a.p. Geffcken (7'U 231 

. 15), who agrees with Jiilicher as regards Simon Magus, 
judiciously leaves the date undetermined. Yet it is altogether 
wrong to take zz. 36-92 or even only oz, 46-92 as a unity. In 
the passage before us the destruction of the world by fire is 
predicted as something new no less than three times (53-61, 
71-74, 84-87); and moreover the destruction of Rome by the 
three men just referred to follows upon the reign of the Messiah 
over all the earth (46-52), whilst of course it must have preceded 
it, and the reign of the widow over the world follows upon the 
destruction of the world together with Beliar and his followers 
by fire (71-77), and also upon’the destruction of Rome by the 
three men already related in vw. 51,4, which would be equally 
inappropriate whether the widow be taken as meaning the 
widow Cleopatra or Rome. Thus only vy. 63-74 come into 
account as a unity for our present discussion. 


(4) Simon the Magician has been detected in the 
‘other beast’ of Rev. 1311-17 (which in 1613 1920 2010 
is called the ‘false prophet’) in recent years by Spitta 
(Ogend. d. Jok., 1889, pp. 380-385) and Erbes (Ofené. 
Joh., 189%, pp. 25-27). This identification may in some 
measure suit the wonderful works which are attributed 
to this beast in 1313-r5¢. But it no way suits the regard 
for the worship of the Emperor in wv. 12154, and the 
exclusion of those who have not the mark of the beast 
on hand or forehead from the buying and selling, unless 
we choose to suppose that the figure of Simon furnished 
merely the outlines for this second beast which were 
filied in by the author with essentially new features. 

Still less have Volkmar (Comeon, 2. Offend. Joh., 1862, pp. 197- 
213), Blom (7.7, 1884, pp. 475-181) and Kappeler Cr keol, 
Ztschr, aus der Schweiz, 1893, pp. 40-62, 65-69) succeeded, 
without resort to the greatest lengths of allegorical interpretation, 
in finding the apostie Paul in the second beast; on any literal 


exegesis, not even the miracles which cause no difficulty when 
referred to Simon can, by any possibility, be assigned to Paul. 


{c} In so far, however, as, after the example of 
Gunkel (Schépf. u. Chaos, 1895) and Bousset (Axti- 
christ, 1895), the line taken is that of seeking in the 
leading apocalyptic forms merely renewals of older 
figures, whether of mythological or of literary origin, 
which assumed once for all a normative character that 
underwent only slight modifications when applied to 
new circumstances and conditions, it may certainly 
be worth while to inquire whether Paul, or Simon, or 
the features in the figure of Simon which have been de- 
rived from Paul, have contributed elements to the shaping 
of these renewed apocalyptic figures. Preuschen's aim 
is nothing less than to show that it was by the introduc- 
tion of the form of Paul that the figure of Antichrist, 
originally thought of as a ruler, assumed the character 
of a false teacher, so that both types of Antichrist 
thenceforward existed alongside of each other. 

After the survey just made of the appearances of 
Simon in the literature of early Christianity, our next 
task must be to ascertain what results, 
if any, can be claimed. (a} In the 
first place, it has become evident that 
we have to do with three distinct 
Magnitudes which meet us, now here now there, under 
the form of Simon, To these must be added as a 
fourth a Jewish magician of Cyprus, Simon, a guard of 
the procurator Felix, who employed him to draw away 
Drusilla from her husband, Azizus king of Emesa, and 
procure her in marriage for himself (Jos. 4at. xx.7 2, § 
14tf.). To him we shall return afterwards (§ 12 4¢). 
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Meanwhile, the three figures that have come before us 
in the literature we have hitherto been surveying are: 
{1) the Samaritan magician as Acts, on the first im- 
pression, seems to present him ; (2) the Gnostic, founder 
of the Gnostic sect of the Simonians ; (3) the distorted 
image of the apostle Paul. 

(4) It is indispensably necessary that we should 
distinguish these three forms as sharply as possible, and 
especially necessary in cases where they may have come 
to be mixed up in one and the same writing. In this 
sense, we have already treated separately the Gnostic 
and the perverted image of Paul as they are found in 
the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions 
($37). In these writings Simon appears as a magician 
also; but if thereby the magician who, according to 
Acts, made his appearance in the very first years of 
Christianity, is to be understood, then the Gnostic 
system ascribed to him does not at all fit, for it is of 
much later date. 


Now, magicians have existed in all ages, and thus it were 
easily conceivable that the author of the Gnostic system in 
question,'in the second century, was really also at the same time 
amagician. Asagainst this suggestion, however, two considera- 
tions must be borne in mind; not only that Gnosis and magical 


arts are united in the fancy of the Church fathers (who attributed 


to their adversaries, without discrimination, all kinds of evil 
things) more easily than they are in reality, but also that, on 
this view, we lose all connection with the Samaritan Simon of 
the earliest Christian times, a connection which is nevertheless 
presupposed in so far as Simon is opposed by Peter. If, in view 
of this, we decline to give up the connection, we must neverthe- 
less recognise that in the pseudo-Clementines all the three forms 
of Simon are mixed up with one another so as to form a com- 
pletely impossible figure, The case is similar in the apocryphal 
Acts; only, there the Gnostic features in the person of Simon 
are not very prominent. On Acts89-24 see $ 14. 

(c) If, then, we desire to get at the truth of the 
matter, it is an exceedingly perilous thing to be too 
readily prepared to find a harmonious picture, instead 
of various features derived from distinct sources. Thus, 
the argument is very widely current that, inasmuch as in 
the Simon of the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and 
Recognitions a Gnostic tendency is being controverted, 
he cannot, at the same time, have any Pauline features; 
in fact, the myth has even come into being that Lipsius 
too, in conceding the Anti-Gnostic character of these 
writings, has also given up their Anti-Pauline character. 
Similarly, it is often supposed that nothing more is re- 
quired than the postulate of the actual existence of a 
Samaritan magician of the name of Simon, in order to 
make it possible to set aside all supposed reference to 
Paul in the narrative of Acts8: or, where a little more 
caution is exercised, it is supposed that the same result 
can be reached by the observation that the figure of 
Simon there exhibits Gnostic characteristics, 

If once we are prepared to keep these different 

; characteristics strictly separate, and at 

a. atom the same time to recognise their 

age presence together (should they happen 

paint older to b t together) in one and the 
¢ the o be present together ‘ 

Anti-Guostic, 27° writing, the next question for us 

E-GMOBYC. Comes to be whether the Anti-Pauline 

polemic is older than the Anti-Gnostic. 

{az} One might suppose that the answer could not be 
doubtful, seeing that Paul himself was before Gnosticism. 
The consequences, however, which have been deduced 
by the Tiibingen school from this’ view of the case cause 
many to shrink from accepting this result, however 
obvious. 


These critics are utterly averse to making the admission that 
any such intense hatred could really ever have been directed 
against Paul, as would follow from the malignant and perverse 
representation of him implied in the Horzzlies, and Recognitions, 
and in the apocryphal Acts, should it be the fact that the 
passages in question date from the earliest Christian times. 
The ideal of Acts, that the multitude of them that believed (as 
also the apostles) were of one heart and soul (432) dominates 
the current conception of that period much too strongly to make 
it possible for many to recognise as historical any conflict of so 
profound and far-reaching a character as that revealed in these 
writings, 


(4) Only, what is it that is done in order to avoid the 
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unwelcome admission of its historical character? Any 
attempt to explain away the hatred which these writings 
breathe against the Simon with whom they dea), 
promises little success, Thus, of necessity, one is 
driven to the assertion that the nti-Gnostic interest is 
in these authors the original one and the Anti- Pauline 
features are merely later introductions, much in the 
same way as an artist, in order to give greater life to 
his picture, will introduce into it here and there a few 
additional touches, but without altering the nature of 
the work as a whole. 

{c) This assumption, however, of the posteriority of 
the Anti-Pauline polemic in these writings is completely 
untenable. How should the writers have come to 
make precisely Paul their target? If there had been a 
conflict between him and another school of primitive 
Christianity from which these writers were not perhaps 
far removed, the conflict was nevertheless buried at the 
death of Paul. 

It is coming to be more and more generally recognised that 
the real Paulinism hardly survived the lifetime of its author (so 
Harnack himself, LeArd, d. DG 1) 46, n. 1, 52,4 7872, 116, etc.). 
Whilst the most general of all its results—the admission of the 
Gentiles to Christianity without observance of the law—was 
accepted in its own interests by the Church now beginning to be 
Catholic, every other special interest which Paul had promoted, 
and even his services in connection with the carrying out of the 
universalism which now was taken as a thing of course, passed 
into oblivion. Already the book of Acts represents Peter as the 
real originator of this, and Paul as but his follower in it (AcTSs, 
§ 4). Simultaneously, however, this book and the whole of that 
literature and period gave to Paul more and more a place of 
honour beside Peter (see Ministry, § 36), and his writings 
during the second century gained more and more of a canonical 
position. 

Thus, partly forgotten so far as his conflict with the 
attitude of the original apostles is concerned. and partly 
highly honoured as an apostle of bygone days: how 
should Paul ever come to be in the second, or, so far as 
the pseudo-Clementine Homies and Recognitions are 
concerned, even in the third or fourth century, the 
object of so fanatical a hatred? It is a psychological 
impossibility. Add to this that the writers, by the 
introduction of Pauline features, would have been making 
unrecognisable the picture of that which they wished to 
combat (§ 10). 

(¢) Harnack has felt this, and drawn the consequence 
which is the only possible one: ‘perhaps the Pauline 
features of the [pseudo-Clementine] magician altogether 
are an appearance merely’ (Lekré. d. Dogm.-gesch. 
1?) 269). In the light of our preceding investigations, 
the boldness of this proposition will be apparent, 

How could such a judgment be possible, or that of Headlam 
(7TRSt., 1901 6, pp. 537): ‘With the possible exception of 
one passage, there is not the slightest sign of anti-Paulinism, 
and nowhere is there any opposition to St. Paul’? Is it, 
perchance, due to the fact that Headlam has his eye only on 
the real Paulinism and finds that the polemic of the pseudo- 
Clementines and spocryphal Acts does not touch that, and then 
omits to ask whether the authors perhaps precisely by their 
malicious distortion of the image of Paul deliberately wzshed to 
harm him more than would have been possible by means of any 
honourable polemic? 

(ce) The examples of polemic against Paul without 
the mask of Simon, already adduced in § 6, must have 
shown how deep the antipathy to Paul went, and how 
widespread it was even where we have not to do with 
writings which clothe themselves in the form of a 
romance. The epistles of Paul himself, however, con- 
tain still more traces of this. 





tn §§ 4¢ sd, we have already touched on what admits of | 


being inferred from Gal.511 (still preaching circumcision), 
110 (seek to please men), 416 (€x@pds), 2Cor.68 (aAdvos). 
Paul’s self-commendation in 2Cor.3r 511, his preaching of 
himself (45), and his claim to have been taken up into the third 
heaven and into Paradise (12 2-4), needed only to be exaggerated 
a littleand the charge of self-deification was ready. To these 
have to be added, further, the charges which Paul would not be 
found repudiating so emphatically if they had never been made 
against him : such as that he walks in carnal wisdom (2 Cor. 1 12), 
writes other things than appear (113), says Yea and Nay in 
the same breath (117), corrupts the word of God (217), seeks 
to be lord of the faith (1 24}, uses his power for the destruction 
of the churches {108 1310), when present is weak but comes 
forward in his letters with the greatest claims (109/ 1). 
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From his refusal of financial support for himself, the- inference 
was drawn that plainly he was conscious of not being a real 
apostle, otherwise he would have made use of the privilege of 
those who were (x Cor. 915 2Cor. 1114), To this it was added, 
further, that he applied to his own uses the collections which he 
caused to be made for the poor in Jerusalem (2 Cor. 12 16-18 7 2, 
end). Finally, ‘chastened’ (wa:devopevor) in 2 Cor. 69 can only 
be understood as meaning that his malady had been interpreted 
as a divine punishment for his opposition to the Christianity of 
the original apostles. 


(7) All these charges and reproaches, however, proceed, 
in the last resort at least, from the Judaizers who came 
to Corinth or to Galatia and sought to turn against 
Paul the churches which he had founded—in other 
words, from the representatives of that school which 
speaks in the pseudo-Clementine writings and apocryphal 
Acts or at least in their sources. If one desires not to 
be unjust to them, one will even have to concede that 
Paul had provoked them to the utmost by his persistent 
advocacy of his own views, by his unsparing attack even 
upon Peter at Antioch (Gal. 211-2r), by his blunt judg- 
ment upon things which they regarded as sacred, by 
the anathema he pronounced upon their gospel (Gal. 
18/7), by his biting sarcasm (Gal. 512}, and by his 
sweeping condemnation ef everything about them 
(2 Cor. 1113-15). We are only too readily inclined to 
take sides with Paul and to find in his case certain 
things to be perfectly correct, which in his adversaries 
we would either condemn without qualification, or even 
declare to be historically impossible. Whether, for 
example, Paul says that his opponents are servants 
of Satan (1115), or whether the pseudo-Clementine 
Recognitions say that Paul is a chosen instrument of 
Satan (349) comes to very much the same thing; and, 
viewed from their standpoint, Paul must really have 
seemed to them quite as much the enemy of the truth 
as they to him—for after all he was doing away with 
the law concerning which they could quite honestly 
feel convinced that it had been laid down by God as 
of perpetual obligation (see COUNCIL, § 3, begin. }. 
Instead of denying the manifestly-patent fact that the 
opposing schools, within the borders of primitive 
Christianity, carried on their controversies with the 
utmost violence, we ought rather to be unfeignedly 
giad that the Christian religion possessed within itself 
sufficient vitality to enable it to survive so severe a 
crisis, 

(g) There is accordingly but one presupposition 
only, by means of which it will be really possible to 
hold the anti- Pauline features in the pseudo-Clementines 
to be more recent than the anti-Gnostic, namely the 
assumption that the principal Pauline epistles are 
more recent than the Gnosticism, which the pseudo 
Clementines combat. So Loman (74.7, 1883, 
Pp. 25-47), Meyboom {74 1891, 1-46), and Steck 
(Galaterbrief, 325-335 [1888]}. It makes little differ- 
ence here, whether on this view the two things are 
also regarded as contemporaneous. Marcion passes 
for the chief representative of the gnosis which is 
controverted. We note further that Meyboom finds 
the polemic in the AHommzlies the fresher, and derived 
more from direct observation of the two views he opposes, 
Marcionitism and the Antinomism set forth by the 
‘canonical Paul’; that of the Recognitions he finds 
more colourless and confused. Against the 
denial of the genuineness of the principal Pauline 
epistles altogether, see GALATIANS, §§ 1-9. 

If then it is impossible to deny the existence of the 
Anti-Pauline polemic or to maintain that it is later than 

: ;. the Anti-Gnostic, the next question 
10. Anti-Pauline comes to be as to how it came to 
and Sone” be connected, and even combined 

po metro with the Anti-Gnostic in such a 

CORRE CVEN: manner as we see, especially in the 
Homilies and Recognitions. (a) Harnack, in so far 
as he does not explain the Anti-Pauline element as only 
seeming {above, § g@), says upon this point (doc. ctz.) 
that the pseudo-Clementines ‘before aught else con- 
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troverted Simon Magus and his followers . . ., but | 
also the apostle Paul, and seem to have transferred , 
Simonian features to Paul, and Pauline features to 
Simon.’ . The question still remains, however, Why 
they did so? Jf they depicted Simon or Paul otherwise 
than each of them in reality was, they only obscured the 
picture of each, whilst in the polemic that was being 
waged, it must nevertheless have always been a matter 
of primary importance to depict the adversary in such 
a way that every one could clearly recognise him, The 
literary skill of the authors must accordingly, on the 
assumption of Harnack here presupposed, that they 
wrote their works as we now have them without making 
use of any sources, be ranked very low; in reality, 
however, it is admittedly very considerable. By the 
judgment we have quoted, accordingly, Harnack has 
merely raised another problem, not solved the one in 
hand. 


(4) Harnack proceeds (Joc. cz#.), ' Yet it remains also ! 


possible that the Pauline features, borne by the magician, 
came first into existence in the process of redaction, in 
so far as in the course of this the whole polemic against 
Paul was deleted, but certain portions of it were woven 
into the polemic against Simon." The assumption 
underlying these words is of the utmost importance. 
We see Harnack here reckoning, as he had not yet 
done in the preceding sentence, with literary antecedents 
of the pseudo-Clementine writings. 


This is in point of fact indispensable, if only for the reason that 
we find the Homilies for considerable stretches dealing with the 





same matters as the Recognitions, and then again diverging 
widely from them and also changing the order of the occurrences 
which both relate in common. Further, in Recog. 374 f itis | 
said that Clement, at the instance of Peter, wrote down and 
sent to James in ten books (the so-called xypvypara of Peter) 
the discourses held by Peter in his disputation with Simon in 
Cezsarea, and in the same place is given a list of the contents of 
this writing which shows that it deaJt with things which occur 
also in the pseudo-Clementines of to-day. To this must be 
added the family romance, and other matter which again points 
to a separate origin (above, § 3¢). . : 

And yet it is precisely this question as to possible 
sources of this literature that we may not propound 
if Harnack’s dictum is to hold good that these writings 
cannot be called into requisition in any investigation 
regarding primitive Christianity, because they did not 
come into existence at all until the third or fourth century. 
Granted that their present form is not older than the 
third or fourth century, nevertheless their sources 
certainly are older, and it is the bounden duty of the 
historian to look into them. Harnack withdraws him- 
self from the task, although he has himself recognised 
its existence in the sentence we have quoted. Finally, 
immediately afterwards he goes on to say as quoted 
above (§ 92), ‘the Pauline features of the magician are 
perhaps only apparent.” The student who finds him- 
self disinclined to follow this path out of the difficulty 
which Harnack himself treads so hesitatingly, has no 
longer to face the question whether one is to ‘ believe’ 
in a primeval Simon-romance (so Harnack ; see SIMON 
PETER, § 31), but whether one is prepared in dis- 
charge of the duty of a historian to probe the matter to 
the bottom. 





(c) That Harnack’s hint of the result to which this 
would lead (above, 4, begin.) is a happy one cannot 
be said. How are we to conceive to ourselves even 
so much as the initial juxtaposition of an anti-Simonian 
and an anti-Pauline polemic, which Harnack even 
presupposes at a certain stage of his hypothesis 
where he does not yet take account of a fusion of 
different sources? But why afterwards was the anti- 
Pauline polemic deleted? How came it about that never- 
theless certain portions of the polemic against Paul got 
themselves woven into that against Simon? From mere 
confuston? No doubt some transference of traits that 
suit Paul to Simon has occurred; but this can be 
explained with any psychological probability only by 
supposing that the hatred against Paul in those circles, 





within which these writings took their rise, still con- 
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tinued to be active, and that what this hatred had found 
to be worthy of detestation in Paul, was involuntarily 
imputed, without any basis of fact, to other persons also 
simply from the need it felt to give itself air. This is 
only a proof of the original strength and bitterness of 
the hostility in question against the apostle. In him 
his enemies saw the embodiment of all that was detest- 
able, nay devilish. If now, in course of time, there 
arose other teachers whose position resembled his, yet 
was not identical with it, the inclination was only too 
natural, in those who disapproved, to fix their attention 
only on the points of agreement, and to carry over, 
without alteration, to the newcomers the sentence of 
condemnation that had long ago been pronounced upon 
Paul, and all the words of censure in which it had 
been conveyed—-‘enemy,’ ‘ fatse teacher,’ ‘ devil's tool,’ 
‘magician,’ ‘deifier of self,’ and the like. Without 
the existence of a deeply-rooted hatred against Paul 
that continued to be active down to a later time, all 
this would not have been possible; but as soon as its 
existence is recognised, the mingling of the attributes 
of distinct persons is no Ionger unintelligible, In like 
manner also in that case one is in a position to under- 
stand that people of this fanatical sort, when un- 
questionably new characteristics emerged, did not allow 
themselves to be led by this to recognise that a new 
thing had appeared, that was not to be identified with 
the old, but simply regarded the new characteristics in 
question as a fresh development of the long familiar 
and detestable characteristics of the original adversary. 

{d) One new characteristic of the kind just referred 
to, undoubtedly, was the divine worship implied in the 
erection of a statue in Rome {above, 8 2a}. Even the 
most fertile imagination could hardly have constructed 
this out of the image of Paul. 

Lipsius, therefore (ii, 140 /),° is probably right when he 
supposes this assertion about Simon to owe its origin to the 
stupid misunderstanding of Justin, and to have found its way 
into the Hecognitions only after Justin’s statement had become 
current. Here it is even put in the mouth of Simon as a 
prophecy: ‘adorabor ut deus, publice divinis donabor honoribus, 
tta ut simulacrum mihi statuentes tanquam deam colant et 
adorent’ (29; cp 363 where Rome is expressly named as the 
place). It is, however, as great a misunderstanding of the 
meaning of Lipsius as that already (§ 8c) noted when Erbes 
(2. f. Kirchengesch, 22, 1901, 13) reports it in the following 
terms: ‘that the Clementine story of Peter's conflicts with 
Simon in Rome can only have arisen on the foundation of 
the statement of Justin.’ Lipsius does not say this of these 
conflicts in general, but expressly only of ‘the Gnostic figure of 
Simon.” From the view which Frbes adopts, he draws the con- 
clusion that ‘we have no need at all to go into the question 
as to the sources and the strata of that [pseudo-Clementine] 
literature, and are now already in a position to affirm that the 
legend which brings Peter in conjunction with Simon Magus to 
Rome, cannot have arisen until after 147 a.p. (7.¢., after Justin].’ 

What Lipsius holds, and at the same time what we 
too, it would seem, ought to hold, is the exact opposite 
of this. If, through an error of Justin with reference 
to a certain Gnostic, a statement arose which subse- 
quently came to be incorporated in the pseudo- 
Clementines, we have all the more pressing occasion 
for inquiring what was the form which these writings 
exhibited, and what the picture of Simon which they 
presented, before the introduction of such Gnostic 
features. 

(2) Lipsius, it is true,- since 1876 (JPT 6367, 
Apokr. Ap.-gesch. ii. 138 f. 363) has abandoned his 
earlier attempt to reconstruct, as a single writing, a 
purely Anti-Pauline, pre-Gnostic source which should 
embrace the whole of the existing Anti-Pauline material 
that we now find dispersed in the pseudo-Clementines 
and the apocryphal Acfa—not, however, because it 
had been shown to be wrong, but simply because it 
could not be proved to be right. All the more 
decidedly, however, does he maintain that this whole 
Anti-Pauline polemic existed in an oral form before the 
introduction of the Gnostic features, This is in fact 
the least that we must suppose, unless all the facts 
which we have pointed out regarding the polemic 
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against Paul are to be simply denied. Nor should a 
renewed attempt to find in the Clementines a written 
source of this kind be simply banned as impossible. 
Attention must, however, be calied also to the fact that 
the position held by Lipsius has only in appearance 
been made worse by the new turn he has given to it, 
and in reality has been improved. 

it can appear to be more questionable if it is unable to find 
support on any written source capable of being separated out from 
the writings before us, and if the possibility has to be reckoned 
with that the Anti-Pauline legend existed for long only in an 
oral form, and was reduced to writing only after the Gnostic 
features had been combined with it. Nor is this really difficuic 
to suppose, The mixture of features, and the difficulty felt in 
keeping them clearly separate, become easily intelligible on the 
assumption that the writing was done at a late date; but the 
certainty of the existence of a mass of matter that was originally 

urely Anti-Pauline is not destroyed by the absence of any book 
in which this had been committed to writing. The hatred 
against Paul which still finds expression through the present 
forms of the writing which have been so much worked over, was 
Strong enough to secure that every one, even without their 
being committed to writing, should know perfectly well what 
was the nature of the charges brought against Pau!. 

‘The positive advantage offered by the new form of 
the hypothesis of Lipsius is a chronological one. On 
the supposition of a written source, difficulties can be 
raised by the question as to whether it is really older 
than the period of Gnosticism {from about 100 A.D.), 
from which the non-Pauline features of the legend are 
derived. In presence of a legend that existed orally 
only, this difficulty disappears; for such a legend 
naturally must have existed since the days of Paul, in 
whose own letters we have already been able to point 
out so many of the features which it presents (§ 9 ¢). 

If originally it was Paul who was attacked under the 
guise of Simon alike in the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies 

Pn and Xecagnitions and in the Apocryphal 

11. Original Acts (above, § 4 /), the question in- 

oneness of itabl 5 ether this h 

anti-Pauline evitably arises whether this 1appened 

+ in the two groups of writings indepen- 
elements in dently Shether both hav 
Ps,-Clem. and ently, or whether both groups have a 

AY cr. Acts, common origin. 

ate * {a) The first view is favoured by the 
circumstance that the pseudo-Clementine Homdlies and 
Recognitions deal exclusively with encounters in Palestine 
and Syria, the Apocryphal Acts only with encounters in 
Rome. In many instances scholars have contented 
themselves with establishing this fact and then holding 
the question as at once settled. 

(4) ‘The idea, however, which underlies this whole 
polemic against ‘Simon’ is most distinctly against this, 
the idea, namely, that Peter has to follow Simon into 
every place where the latter has spread his erroneous 
teaching. 

That this is Peter's task is everywhere taken for granted as a 
thing of course. Take, for example, 4a, 1412, where we find 
Peter saying that Simon is in Antioch (with Annubion) ; ‘ when, 
then, we get there and come upon them, the disputation can 
take place’; out of a large number of other passages we may 
point also to 2.17 where Peter speaks of himself as having come in 
upon Simon ‘as light upon darkness, as knowledge upon ignor- 
ance, as healing upon disease’ (éreA@ay as gxéTe@ anid as ayvoig 
yrags, os voow tags), According to 46 none but Peter can 
cope with Simon, and bis companions complain that he has sent 
them on this occasion before him. In Recog. 865 Peter says: 
‘Since Simon has gone forth to preoccnpy the ears of the 
Gentiles who are called to salvation, it is necessary that I also 
follow upon his track so that whatever disputation he raises 
may be corrected by us’ (Quia Simon egressus est aures gentilium 
gui ad salutem vocati sunt pravenire, necesse est et me vestigia 
ejus insequi, ut si quid forte ab illo disputatum fuerit, corrigatur 
anobis), and in 368 we read that ‘Simon has set out, wishing 
to anticipate our journey ; him we shouid have followed step hy 
step, that wheresoever he tries to subvert any there he might 
forthwith be confuted by us’ (Simon precedere volens iter 
hostrum_profectus est, quem oportuerat e vestigio insequi, ut 
sicubi aliquos subvertere tentaret, continuo confutaretur a nobis). 

In view of such passages as these it is not conceivable 
that the plan of the Hontles and Recognitions became 
limited to conflicts between 'Simon’ and Peter in the 
East, as soon as it was known to the author that Simon 
had come also to Rome. But this was in point of fact 
actually known to the author, unless one is prepared to 
deny that the apostle Paul is meant by ‘Simon.’ Even 
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if it is a Gnostic Simon that is controverted in the 
Homilies and Kecognitions, it was Paul who supplied 
the basis for this Gnostic figure (above, § 9}; and it 
is only with the ortginaZ oneness of the anti- Pauline 
elements in the Humilies and Recognitions on the one 
hand and in the Apocryphal Acts on the other that we 
have here to do. 

(c) Nor yet are direct indications wholly wanting in 
the Homilies and Recagnifions that the conflicts must 
be continued in Rome also. 

Thus in Rec, 363 4 we read of Simon's going from Casarea to 
Rome saying that ‘there he would please the people so much 
that he should he reckoned a god and receive divine honours’ 
{dicens se Romam petere ; ibi enim in tantum placiturnm ut deus 
putetur et divinis donetur honoribus); see above, §2@, With 
this it agrees that Peter makes the request of Clement who is 
brought to him by Barnabas: ‘travel with us, participating in 
the words of truth which I am going to speak from city to city, 
as faras Rome itself’ (auvédeucor mete peTaAauBavwy TRY THS 
GAnBeias Adywv, v nara wéAwv wocecobar pEAAW péxpt ‘Paws 
avrys ; fom, 116=Aecog. 113: iter age nobiscum et audi ser- 
monem veritatis quem habituri sumus per loca singula, usquequo 
ad ipsam nobis perveniendum sit urbem Romam ; cp 174: usque- 
quo deo favente perveniatur ad ipsam quo iter nostrum diri- 

endum credimus urbem Romam). So also in the Epistle of 

‘lement to James prefixed to the Homilies (ch, 1) Peter is spoken 
of as being he ‘who as being fittest of all was commanded to 
enlighten the darker part of the world, namely the West, and 
was enabled to set it right’ (6 rag Svcews TO eKoTELvdrepor TOU 
Kégpzou KEpos ws WavTwY ixavurrspos Gutioa: KeAevaGEs Kal KaT- 
opPmcar Surnbeis), and as having died in Rome. 

The value of these passages as evidence becomes 
greater in proportion to the fulness of their agreement 
with the fundamental idea set forth above, under 4, 
All the more significant, therefore, is the simple ignor- 
ing of them by Harnack and Clemen who do not accept 
this idea, and all the bolder the view of Chase (Hastings, 
DB 37750) that they ‘are so incidental in character that 
they may well be the interpolation of a later editor, the 
writer, for example, who composed the Epistle of Clement 
to James, prefixed to the Homzlies.’ 

(¢d) Of equal importance is the fact that the Apo- 
eryphal Acts which deal only with conflicts in Rome 
contain references back to earlier conflicts of Simon 
with Peter (and Paul) in the East. 

For the pre-Catholic Acts, 17, 23, see SIMON PETER, § 33¢, @, 
and for the Catholic Acts see chap. 17, where Simon says of 
Peter and Paul: ‘ They have turned aside all Judzea from be- 
lieving in me’ (didgrpear dAnv thy ‘lovdaiay rot py merrevew 
#04), to which Peter makes answer, ‘ Thou hast been able to im- 
pose upon all, but upon me never ; and those also who have been 
deceived, God has through me recalled from their error’ (waoe 
bi” érdégews ydveydns, enor & ovdérote* Kat avrovs 5€ rovs 
éfamarnPévras bc’ énov b Beds ex rhs idias wAdyns avexadécato). 
Simon again holds precisely similar language in chap. 28 where 
he mentions all Palestine and Czsarea as well as Judea (ac- 
cording to the Aecoguitrons it was in Casarea that the last 
great disputation between Simon and Peter occurred). With 
this it agrees that in the pre-Catholic Acts (ch. 5), in exact 
parallelism with the pseudo-Clementine //evrlies and Kecog- 
nitions, Peter receives from Christ in a vision the following 
instruction : ‘quem tu ejecisti de Judaza approbatumn magum 
Stmonem, iterum preoccupavit vos Rome . . . crastina die 
proficiscere,” whereupon Peter says to his Christian brethren 
* necesse est me ascendere Rome [for Romam] ad expugnandum 
hostem et inimicum domini et fratrum nostrum’ [for ‘nostrorum’] 
(cp Simon PETER, $§ 34¢, 33 4). 

Thus the pseudo-Clementines and the Apocryphal 
Acts alike make it plain that both of them have the 
underlying idea of a controverting of Simon by Peter 
in the East as well as in Rome, even although only the 
one half is developed in the one group of writings and 
the other half in the other. 

{e) The attempt has been made to meet this by point- 
ing out that church fathers mention the presence of 
Simon in Rome while at the same time not speaking of 
controversies between him and Peter. This is indeed 
true of Justin, who knows nothing of any presence of 
Peter in Rome at all (above, § 2; SIMON PETER, § 30g), 
as also of Irenzeus (116[23]; about 185 A.D.) and 
Tertullian (Apol. 13; cp De anima, 34, 57; about 
200 A.D.) who elsewhere do speak of the appearance 
of Peter in Rome (see SiMON PETER, §§ 25 4, 264, and, 
conversely, the mention of Peter and Paul without 
Simon, § 41 ¢). Only, this argument from silence 
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cannot prove that Simon really did make an appear- 
ance in Rome without any conflict with Peter. 

In the writings of the church fathers the first mention of 
this conflict occurs in the PAilosophumena, about 235 A.D. 
{see Simon Peter, § 39¢). Amongst the sources of this work, 
however, must unquestionably be reckoned the cdvrayna mpos 
andgas tas aipéges of Hippolytus, written about 200 A.D., 
even if Hippolytus may not be held to have been the author of 
the Philosaphumena itself; and Lipsius has made it probable 
UPT, 1876, p. 607) that this ovvtaypa of Hippolytus, now no 
longer extant, already contained the conflict between Peter and 
Simon. If this be so, it can no longer be asserted that the 
tradition of the conflict is later than the opposite tradition or 
Tertullian and Irenzus. Moreover, it cannot be maintained 
that these two authors had any urgent occasion, in the particular 
connections in which they were writing, to mention this conflict 
if they had known it. 

(7) In the case of Justin such an occasion un- 
deniably did exist; and, moreover, Justin as being 
the earlier (about 152 A.D.) is also the most important 
witness. He, however, as already pointed out, knows 
nothing of Peter’s presence in Rome. Thus what he 
says about Simon admits of explanation without any 
difficulty, even if a tradition was already in existence 
before his time to the effect that Simon had been 
controverted by Peter in Rome. One part of this 
tradition—that about Simon’s presence in Rome—he 
found himself able to accept (in fact he held it to be 
confirmed by the statue, which he brought into con- 
nection with Simon; see above, § 2a), the other—that 
about Peter's presence in Rome—he was unable to 
accept. Why he could not, is a matter of indifference ; 
what is certain is that one who, as Justin does, regards 
all the twelve original apostles as having engaged in 
missions to the Gentiles, and is completely silent about 
Paul (MINISTRY, § 36¢) would have had no difficulty 
in accepting the presence of Peter in Rome, if he was 
in possession of credible information to this effect. One 
must reflect that the circles from which the traditions 
relating to the controverting of ‘Simon’ by Peter 
emanated enjoyed small repute in the church, and 
certainly no mistake will have been committed if we 
suppose that it was Justin’s knowledge of the Roman 
tradition, which he acquired on the spot, that pre- 
vented him from believing in the presence of Peter 
there (cp SIMON PETER, § 40d). 

(g) As soon as the later hypothesis of Lipsius, which 
as we have seen (above, § 102) has most to recommend 
it, is adopted—viz., that the entire anti-Pauline polemic 
existed, in the first instance, in oral tradition—we are 
all the less in a position to doubt that from the beginning 
it formed a unity; and sayings of church-fathers about 
a presence of Simon in Rome without any conflict with 
Peter cannot, on the other hand, be regarded as proving 
anything, if only because they are all of them much 
later, since the oral tradition just referred to must have 
come into existence during and shortly after the lifetime 
of Paul. 

(2) Nor can the fact that in the Homilies and 
Recognitions only the eastern conflicts are dealt with, 
and in the Apocryphal Acts only the Roman be heid as 
having force against this conclusion, even if we are not 
able to explain it, 

At the same time, we may certainly conjecture that the resi- 
dence and the geographical horizon of the various authors had 
a determining influence on the selection of the places which they 
made thescenes of theirromance. Otherwise, the Homilies and 
Recognitions would certainly not have confined themselves to 
Palestine and Syria, but would have included Asia Minor and 
even Macedonia and Greece as well, where also Paul had exer- 
cised his missionary activities, Moreover, neither the Homilies 
and Recognitions, nor yet the Apocryphal Acts (though this 
does not hold true of them in the same degree) exhibit 
unity of conception in their present form. We cannot tell 
whether older forms of them would not give us a clearer insight 
into the original oneness of this whole body of literature. ; 

Having now examined the Simen-romance in all its 

. ramifications, our next question must 

ge ihn be: what element of historical truth 
historical ? {if any) is there attaching to Simon? 

{2) Of the four Simon-figures 

distinguished above (§ 8), the caricature of Paul in the 
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Homilies and Recognitions and in the Apocryphal Acts 
was interpreted as having its basis in the historical Paul 
and no other historical person whatsoever by the 
Tiibingen school, followed by Néldeke {in Lipsius, 
Lrganzungsheft, 32 f.) and Liidemann (below, § 15}, as 
also at an earlier date by Lipsius. 

On this interpretation the explanation of the name Simon is 
that Paul, whose real name of course could not be mentioned, 
was the oP onent of Simon Peter and thus was the false Simon; 
he was called a Samaritan, it was held, because he was a Jew, 
and yet also no Jew since he rejected the law of Moses. On all 
other features see above, 8§ 4-7, 9-II- 

(6) Krenkel (below, § 45), to explain the caricature 
of Paul, calls in the Cyprian magician Simon, who 
stood high in favour with Felix because of his services 
in helping him to win Drusilla (above, § 8}. 

As Paul also was well treated by Felix when in prison at 
Caesarea (Acts 24 22-26), it was a comparatively easy thing for 
Jewish-Christian slander to assert that he really was identical 
with the Cyprian Simon, and that, using this name, in order the 
more easily to gain followers he gave himself out to be the apostle 
Simon Peter. This last conjecture is altogether improbable ; 
but the first also goes somewhat far, although it seems to have 
some support in Paul's preaching before Felix and Drusilla ‘ of 
righteousness and temperance and the judgment to come’ (Acts 
2425; see Baryesus, $4¢). Cp above, $5, 

(¢) Kreyenbiihl (205-214; see below, § 15) goes still 
further. 

The accusation against Paul of having brought Drusilla to 
Felix, he attributes not to the Jewish Christians, but to the 
Jews who accused him before Felix. According to Kreyenbihl, 
a Cyprian Simon never existed ; what Josephus relates regarding 
him 1s simply this stander which was current against Paul, having 
been brought against him under the name of Simon which was 
giventohim. But the question arises: How came non-Christian 
Jews to give to Paul the name of Simon? Kreyenbiihl's ex- 
Faates of how it was that at the same time they designated 

im as a Cyprian by birth, is that Barjesus or Elymas (Acts 
136-12) waa originally the apostle Paul (see Baryesys, § 44). 
Both names are, according to Kreyenbihl, nicknames which 
were given him by Jews (not Christian Jews), because he was 
received in a friendly way in Cyprus by Sergius Paulus, and 
there fully declared his apostasy from Judaism by changing his 
name. Elymas means ‘magician,’ literally ‘man of Elam‘ 
(Barjesus, § 1¢), the ciassical land of magic; Barjesus means 
‘follower of Jesus.’ Such hypotheses are exceedingly pre- 
carious. The historicity of the Cyprian Simon, attested as it is 
by Joseghas, must not be questioned ; but it is not to the Paul 
of the Simon-romance, as Krenkel thinks (above, 4), but only 
to the Paul who is presented under the naine of Barjesus that 
features have been transferred from him (Barjesus, § 4, 4, ¢). 
Should it so happen that his name was not Simon, but Atomus 
(‘Arouos), as Niese reads with the Milan codex and the epitome 
of Josephus, then one would be tempted to bring this into 
combination with the Erocuas, which is D’s reading for Elymas 
in to (so Harris, Exp. 1902 @, pp. 189-195; cp BarjEsus, 
$1, oa). 

(¢) Lipsius, in his latest treatment of the subject 
{Apokr. Ap.-Gesch. ii, 1 49-56), has recognised a Samaritan 
yéns named Simon as historical. By doing so, he holds, 
we make it easier to understand the bestowal of the name 
of Simon upon Paul}, and Justin's statement that Gitta 
was the birthplace of Simon, as well as the fact that 
Simon passes not only for the father of all heresies, but 
also as the revelation of the supreme (sod, and thus as a 
kind of Messiah (above, §2¢@). HW Paul was the only 
basis for the figure of Simon, then only the first of these 
two predicates, not the second also, would have been 
attached to it. Lipsius adds, as a possibility, that this 
Samaritan Simon may be identical with the Cyprian 
Simon of Josephus. 

{e) Harnack, in his turn, also maintains the historicity 
of the Samaritan Simon; not, however, as explaining 
the caricature of Paul (above, § 47}, but because the 
Gnostic sect of the Simonians must have had a founder, 
Lipsius {51 f} adduces this reason for believing in the 
historicity of Simon only with the reservation that it is 
not necessary to bring the Simonians into direct historical 
connection with Simon ; they seem to have marked him 
out as the representative of their ideas only by an after- 
thought. Kreyenbiihl (199-201), in like manner, postu- 
lates a founder for the Simonian sect, but places him at 
the beginning of the second century, since the Gnostic 
contents of his ’Arépacis MeyéAn, which he accepts as 
genuine (above, § 2¢), do not fit in with the first century, 
and Justin himself says that Simon was a pupil of 
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Menander, and pupils of Menander ‘are alive even 
now’ (vy ; Apod.i. 264), that is to say, about 152 A.D. 
Justin, it is true, says in the same chapter, and often, 
that Simon came to Rome under the emperor Claudius 
or, it may be (as Kreyenbiihl thinks), under (Claudius) 
Nero (see SIMON PETER, § 37@); but Kreyenbiihl 
supposes him to draw this from another source without 
regard to chronology. In truth, the Simon of Acts 
shows very little if any of the attributes of a Gnostic 
leader of a sect, and we must be on our guard against 
holding him for such, on the ground, merely, that 
tradition names no other. If we assume a Gnostic 
Simon of Gitta at the beginning of the second century, 
then we do not need, as Kreyenbiihl at the same 
time does, to deny the historicity of the Samaritan 
magician named Simon in the first century—a historicity 
which the reasons adduced by Lipsius make very prob- 
able. If, further, we hesitate about identifying the 
Samaritan with the Cyprian Simon—an_ identification 
which has nothing in its favour except that the name 
and the quality of magician is the same in both cases— 
we find ourselves in the end accepting three persons 
named Simon. The point, however, is difficult to decide. 

(7) It is certain, however, from all our premises, that 
not only Peter, but also the Samaritan Simon of the 
apostolic age, never appeared in Rome. It is told of 
Simon merely because by his figure Paul is intended. 
The only writer who represents Simon as appearing in 
Rome without Peter—Justin—in view of his fiction 
about the statue of Simon is not entitled to credence, 
especially as his statement also, and not merely that of 
a simultaneous appearance of Simon always with Peter, 
is quite easily intelligible if it be taken as resting on the 
romance of Simon=Paul (§ rre, f). Whether a 
Gnostic of the second century named Simon appeared 
in Rome remains an open question; but it is not of 
decisive importance for our present investigation. 

The acceptance of a Samaritan Simon in the first 
century does not, however, by any means, zpso facto, 

. carry with it the acknowledgement of 
yap Aaa the credibility of Acts 89-24. The 

‘features enumerated in a_ preceding 
section (§ 1¢, ¢d), which are by no means appropriate 
to a magician, find a satisfactory explanation only when 
it is recognised that the apostle Paul underlies this figure 
also. (a) Only Paul, not a magician, could have had 
the wish to be able to impart the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
and thereby attain equality of rank with the original 
apostles ; and Simon's so rapid conversion to Christianity 
can apply only to Paul, the narrative already pre- 
supposing him to bea Christian and interesting itself 
solely in his desire to be able to impart the gift of the 
Spirit. In the same direction point also the words of 
Peter (82x): ‘thou hast neither part nor lot («\#pos) in 
the matter’; for «Afpos (RV ' portion,’ RV™s ‘lot '} 
is in Lr7 (cp ] 25) used of the apostolate, the attainment 
of which by a magician is barred from the outset. 

{6) Equality of rank with the original apostles was 
tefused to Paul also by their party {1 Cor.92: ‘if to 
others I am not an apostle,’ etc. ), for which reason the 
apostle himself claims it with the emphasis which we 
see (91 11 2 Cor.1s Gal.lr Rom. 11-6). Now, it is 
not difficult to discern in Peter's other expressions also 
in Acts 821-23, traces of the polemic which was being 
carried on against Paul. 


‘Thy heart is not right before God’ (v. 21) has a close 
similarity to the expression used in 1310 in addressing Bar- 
jesus (7.¢., Paul): ‘wilt thou nat cease to pervert the might 
ways of the Lord?' At the same time, however, the phraseology 
recalls also Gal.2iq: ‘they walked not uprightly (o%« dp6o- 
sodoverv) according to the truth of the gospel.” So Paul 
expresses himself in Antioch against Peter and his fellows. 
Thus we perceive that Acts$9-24 is the counterpart to the 
setting down of Peter by Paul at Antioch, and we are able to 
understand 823, For this verse does not mean, as in AV RV, 
“thou art in the gall of bitterness and in the bond of iniquity.’ 
‘In the bond’ might be intelligible, buc ‘in the gall’ not. Thus 
eis xoAhy . . . dpm ce ovra is the same familiar Hebraism as we 
find in Mt.195: ‘I see that thou art bitter gall and an iniquitous 
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bond.’ Paul must have seemed like ‘bitter gall’ on account of 
his opposition to Peter in Antioch, and an ‘iniquitous restraint’ 
in so far as_he endeavoured to prevent Peter from again 
withdrawing from table-fellowship with the Gentile Christians. 
Lastly, Simon's repentance (8 24) has its parallels (7.c., according 
iy § 9, its foundation) in the /fowilies and Recognitions (above, 

44). 

{c) But, did Paul really offer the original apostles 
money in order to obtain from them a recognition of his 
equality with them? Certainly not. But it was merely 
the finishing touch to the discovery of the Simon 
Tomance when Volkmar ( 7#s. Theol. Jakréb. 1856, pp. 
279-286) perceived that Paul, according to Jewish- 
Christian scandal, was held to have done so when he 
carried the great collection to Jerusalem on the occa- 
sion of his last journey thither (1 Cor. 161-4 2 Cor. 8 7- 
Rom. 1525-28). 

On this presupposition, let us now ask what judg- 
Ment we ought to form as to the literary activity of the 

thor of Acts. Samarita 
14. Tendency autho ah Acts. {a} If the Samaritan 
of Acts 89-2 Simon was not a historical person, the 
94 author of Acts invented him in order to 
say that not Paul but a Samaritan magician was the 
Simon with regard to whom Jewish-Christian stories 
told that he had wished to purchase equality with the 
apostles with money, and had been repulsed by Peter. 
If, on the other hand, a Samaritan Simon really did 
exist, then also the author of Acts can nevertheless have 
made use of him simply as a means for attaining the 
same purpose. In this event, the representation that 
the affair had happened before Paul's conversion, must 
be regarded as specially effective. 

(4) In order not to be competed to attribute this to 
the author of Acts, Lipsius in his latest treatment 
(Apokr. Ap.-Gesch. ii. 151 f£} assumed not only that the 
Samaritan Simon had actually existed, but also that he 
had an encounter with Peter. 

At the same time, inasmuch as what is said in Acts 8 14-17 as 
to the prerogative of Peter and John in regard to the imparting 
of the Holy Spirit is quite unhistorical (MinisTRY, § 346), 
Lipsius can uphold his view only on the assumption that the 
encounter between Peter and Simon had another occasion. 
When this hypothesis is entertained, however, not only has a 
region of pure conjecture to be entered upon, but the tendency 
of the author of Acts remains just asit was before—a tendency 
to say something unhistorical about Simon in order to blunt the 
Point of the Judaistic allegation that it applied to Paul. 

({c) Lipsius further propounds it as a possibility that 
this substitution for Paul of the Samaritan Simon 
already Jay before the author in one of the sources of 
Acts. This source, accordingly, it was which followed 
the tendency to divert from Paul the charge of bribery ; 
the author of Acts, however, failed to perceive this 
tendency, but relates the story as referring to the 
Samaritan Simon in all good faith in its trustworthiness. 

(Z) By way of support of some such expedient, it had 
already been urged before Lipsius that the magician 
does not wear Pauline features; or at least not ex- 
clusively Pauline features, but also Gnostic ones. 

In this connection, however, 89 cannot be urged : ‘giving out 
that himself was some great one’; for by this expression he is 
more nearly brought on a level with Theudas (536). Even the 
fact of his being called ‘the power of God that is called Great’ 
(810) admits of being carried back to Paul. Paul, indeed, not 
only calls his gospel a power of God (Rom. 116 1 Cor. 1 1824), 
but also claims himself to possess the power of God (2 Cor. 
4767 129 134 1 Cor.54), Yet it remains possible that the 
expression in Acts810 is a Gnostic one, especially in view of 
the word xaAovuery. We have no more reason for omitting 
this with HLP sah than we have for deleting rod @cov, after 
Blass (S#, A%. 1896, p. 462), on the sole ground of the Latin 
translation of Perpignan (Acts, col. 50, n. 2). On the other 
hand, neither also is there any occasion for taking peydAy as the 
Aramaic participle Pael (Sap or +S3p='the revealer’; so 
Klostermann, Prodleme im Aposteltext, 1883, Pp. 15-21) In 
the pseudo-Clementine Homfies (222) we read in the descrip- 
tion of the Gnostic predicates of Simon: ‘he wishes to be 
accounted a certain supreme power, higher even than the god 
who created the world’ (@éAec vouigerPur avwrar nis elvar Sivagcs 
kai avrow Tod Tov Kéapov Krigavros feo [avwrépa is perhaps to 
be supplied]; Recog. 27: excelsam virtutem qua supra creatorem 
deum sit; cp § 34, and Stuon PETER, § 332). 

{e) Yet, even if the author of Acts has already taken 
up a Gnostic feature into his presentation of Simon, the 
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fact remains that he was aware of, and wished to 
obviate, the reproach that Paul had wished to purchase 
for himself equality with the original apostles by means 
of his great collection. Otherwise, he would not have 
passed the collection over in such complete silence in 
chap. 21, where we should have expected its delivery to 
be recorded, whilst yet he has preserved in 204 from 
the ‘we-source’ (according to a, highly probable con- 
jecture) the list of those who brought it (GALATIA, 
§ 22). Not till 2417 has been reached does the author 
allude to it at all, but here in such a manner that it 
becomes something quite different—viz., ‘alms for my 
nation,’ not for the Christians in Palestine only. For 
the main purpose of the book—the representation of the 
harmony subsisting between Paul and the original 
apostles (Acrs, § 3, end}—the mention of the collection 
would have been serviceable in the highest degree. 
This may be the reason why a collection brought by 
Paul to the Christians in Jerusalem is actually mentioned, 
though at atime at which it is historically impossible 
(ll2agf. 1225; cp CouNCIL, $12). All these circum- 
stances speak for tendency too clearly to allow us to 
shut our eyes to the presence of the same thing in 89-24. 

(f) The decision which must be pronounced, that 
tendency is at work here, is not weakened, but 
strengthened, by separating out a source which was 
not (as with Lipsius; above, c) already a tendency- 
document, but rather as absolutely historical as possible 
(above, § 1, 4-2); for the user of this source has all the 
more assuredly, in that case, purposely introduced by 
his interpolations the tendency which the present 
narrative as a whole exhibits. 

(g) What we are able to absolve him from, then, is 
certainly in no case (whether he used sources or not) 
the deliberate intention of representing the great collec- 
tion in another light than that which agreed with actual 
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facts, in order to take away all foundation from evil 
rumours about Paul which were based on the facts ; the 
most that one can do is to absolve him from the charge 
of having deliberately invented statements of fact, if we 
assume that he actually knew of the existence of the 
Samaritan Simon which we must recognise as a fact, 
and in good faith believed that it must have been this 
Simon who made the attempt to bribe, and that Peter 
must have withstood him. ‘This view admits of being 
understood as a result of his general assumption that 
the party of the original apostles cannot possibly have 
stood in a relation of such hostility to Paul (cp the 
similar judgment expressed under BARJESUS, § 4¢). 
It still, however, remains impossible to deny that the 
author has been led by tendency to be silent as to the 
real history of the collection, just as he has been led to 
be silent about the dispute between Peter and Paul at 
Antioch, and about Titus (see Councit, §§ 3 end, 7 
end}, or that he relates matters for which he had no 
historical warrant. 
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I. In Pavt anv Acts, 
Parallels (§ 27). 
In Acts alone (§ 4). 


Synoptists as Sources (§ 5). 
‘Walking on water (§ 6). 
Other unhistorical narratives (§ 7). 


Transfiguration, Stater (§ 8“). 
Other doubcful elements (§ 10). 
Minor notices with historical kernel (§ 11). 
UW. In Synoptists, ie daughter (§ x2). 
‘all, draught of fishes (§ 13... 
Denial, confession (§ 15 4). 
Designation as Satan (§ 17). 


IIL. In Fourru Gosper. 
Less strongly divergent points (§ 18). 
Denial (§ 19). 
Call ($ 20). 
Footwashing (§ 21). 
Peter and beloved disciple (§ 22). 
Character of Peter (% 23). 


LATER PERIOD (8§ 24-48) 
MISSIONARY Frevps (§ 24) 
SojouRN IN RomE (§§ 25-41} 


I. In NT anv Cuurcu Fatuers(§§ 25-31). Il. In ApocrypHaL ACTS (§§ 32-39). 


Earliest and later witnesses (§ 25 4). 
Ascensio Jesaize, x1 Clem. (§ 27/4). 
Martyrdom unlocated (§ 29). 

Silence on sojourn and martyrdom (§ 30). 
Provisional conclusions (§ 31). 


Literary (8 32). 


Babylonia as field of activity (§ 42 f)- 
Babylon of x Pet. §13= Rome? (§ 42). 
Babylonia and adjoiming countries as 


Peter's mission-field (§ 43). death (§ 45). 


Simon, or Symeon (cymewn i 80 @ for www; see | 


SIMEON, § 8}, was the original and proper name of the 
intimate disciple of Jesus who was destined 
to be for ever known throughout all 
Christendom by the surname of Peter. 


1. Name. 


(z) The name Simon is a classical one which occurs (for | 


example) in Aristophanes, Lysias, and Demosthenes, Ever 


since the Jews began the practice of assuming Greek or Greek- 


sounding names, alongside of their proper Hebrew ones, to be 
employed in intercourse with the outside world (cp BARNABAS, 
§ 1, end, and Names, § 86), Simon was regarded as an appropri- 
ate equivalent for Symeon, all the more because in the selection 
of such equivalents similarity of sound was considered an im- 
portant element. (2) The form Simon (Séueav) is that almost 
invariably met with in the OT Apocrypha (3 Ezra [1 Esd.] 932 
Ecclus. 5015; also in 1, 2 and 4 Mace.). Only once is the well- 
known Maccabeean leader called Sunedv (1 Macc. 265); 50 too 
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Place of death: Conclusiow (§ 44 7.). 
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! Acts 15 this is all the more unmistakable because 


Ill. In Pszupo-Ciem, Hom. anv Recoc. 
3 40). : 
Inference from pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions (§ 40). 
No counter testimony (§ 41). 


Importance for Roman Church (§ 46). 
Later Traditions (§ 47). 
Writings attributed to Peter (§ 48). 
Bibliography (§ 49). 
only once his great grandfather (2 1), and the son of the patriarch 
Jacoh thrice (4 Macc. 219 Judith brs 92). For the last-named 
Josephus invariably writes Symeon (or Semeon: Zupedy, 
var. Zezedv), for atl other persons he has Simon (Zipwr), 
except in two cases (Avé. xil. 61, § 265—for the ancestor of 
the Maccabees—and in B/ iv. 39, § 159, where in each case 
Supedy is found). Soon after the apostolic age it even came 
about that the Greek form was taken to underlie the Hebrew 


and ]iD°D was written instead of iyov (cp Names, § 86, 


end). (c) In the NT Simon (Ziuwy) is the current form. 
Symeon (Zvpedv), in fact (if we leave out of account the 
patriarch, mentioned in Rev. 77, the ancestor of Jesus in 
Lk. 830, the aged prophet of Lk. 22534, and the Peper 
and teacher of Antioch in Syria who bore the surname of Niger, 
Acts 181) occurs but twice; and in both instances—in 2 Pet. 11 
as well as in Acts 15 14—is used with the obvious intention of 
giving special solemnity to the designation of the apostle. In 
‘eter is the. 
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name used throughout the rest of the book, except in presence 
of Cornelius or in the mouth of his messengers, when the style 
always is ‘Simon whose surname is Peter’ (10 5 18 32 1113). It 


hardly needs to be said that we cannot assume the author of | 


Acts to be here following a literally exact report ; we see rather 
how as a literary artist he is taking account of the situation he 
is describing. Similarly it is plainly with conscious intention 
that in the third Gospel he uses the name Simon (438 5 3-10} 
down to the point at which in connection with the choice of the 
apostles (G14) he mentions the giving of the name Peter. Only 
in 58 does he let fall rhe double designation ‘Simon Peter’; we 
may perhaps hazard the conjecture that the addition of ‘ Peter’ 
is due merely to the carelessness of a copyist {it is wanting in D, 
in 2 MSS [13 and 69] of the Ferrar group and in the old Lat. 
codd. a, b, e). Throughout the whole of the rest of the gospel 
‘Simon’ recurs only in the mouth of Jesus (2231) and of the 
disciples (2434). In the only other passage where Jesus 
addresses the apostle (2234) we find ‘ Peter’ (Ilerpe). “This 
however, is probably introduced for the sake of the contrast 
Jesus in effect says that Peter will be so far from showing him- 
self a rock that he will actually deny his master. In the two 
passages in Acts where Peter is addressed (i013 117: in the 
vision at Joppa) we also find ‘ Peter’ {Ilerpe), It would be 
dificult to suggest any special reason for this here; the author 
will simply be following bis prevailing custom. 

(2) In Mk. also we find the same principles operative in 
determining the employment of the name Simon. Down to the 
choice of the apesties (3 16) we invariably find ‘ Simona’ (116 29 4 
36), but after that only once, in the single instance in which the 
apostle is addressed by Jesus (1437). Mt. departs from this 
only in so far as he adds the surname Peter to the name of Simon 
not only when he records the choosing of the apostles (10 2) but 
also at the point where he first has occasion to name its bearer 
at all (413), and thus as early as 8 x4 he is able to use the simple 
designation ‘ Peter.’ In the places where the apostle is addressed 
by Jesus Mt. also never uses ‘ Peter,’ but always ‘Simon’ (17 25), 
or with special solemnity, ‘Simon son of Jonas’ (1617).! 

(e) Similarly, it is in accord with the solemnity of the moment 
at which Peter confesses Jesus as the Messiah that we find Mt, 
using here (16 16), though nowhere else, the combination ‘Simon 
Peter,’ In Mk. it does not occur at all, in Lk. only in 58 (see 
above, ¢); in 2Pet.11 it is found in B, the Ferrar MSS 13 
and 69, and other cursives, but Symeon Peter (Supewy Heérpos) 
is certainly to be preferred, as the form Symeon is rare and 
thus cannot easily have been introduced into the text by copyist’s 
error merely. 

(/) On the other hand this combination ‘Simon Peter,’ which 
as we have seen is so rare elsewhere, is the usua} designation in 
the Fourth Gospel. ‘Peter’ alone is comparatively infrequent 
and occurs only where ‘Simon Peter’ has immediately preceded 
(1 44 138 37 1811 16-18 26 £ 20 3 21717 20 /), in other words 
only in order to avoid a quite excessive stiffness; yet even in 
such cases there are several instances in which the more formal 
‘Simon Peter ' immediately recurs (189 206 21746). Jn. agrees 
with Mt. in using ‘Simon [son] of John" (1 42 21 15-17) in the two 
instances where he represents the apostle as directly addressed 
by Jesus, with Mk, and Lk. in using ‘Simon’ without addition 
when the bearer of the name js first mentioned (1 41). 

(g) The Aramaic name Képha (82°35 in AT only in pl. orp 
@ wérpat, Jer. 429 Job 306) is used only by Paul, who employs 
its Grecised form Kydas (EV Cephas). Or rather, outside of 
the Pauline writings it occurs but once ; namely in Jn. 142 where 
Jesus gives it as a surname to Simon, with the addition, however, 
‘which is by interpretation Peter.’ Since the name Simon serves 
perfectly well as a Greek equivalent for Symeon we can all the 
more readily believe that Peter (and Cephas) was not a name 
assumed by the bearer himself, that it was bestowed upon him 
by Jesus. Moreover, Peter was not at all a current name at 
that time. In Josephus it occurs once (Anz, xviii. 63, § 256) 
according to the testimony of the Epitome which in many 
instances has alone preserved the true text; all the MSS, how- 
ever, read Protus Etparos) which also was a proper name. 
According to Pape-Benseler (Warterd. @. grivch, Eigennamen), 
apart from Christian circles Peter would seem to have been first 
brought into currency through Roman influence. 

(2) From what has been said it will be evident that 
with NT writers the honorific name of the apostle was 
the only one in general currency, and that they used 
his proper name Simon {or Symeon) only when there 
were literary reasons for doing so. This holds good 
also for the author (not hitherto referred to) of 1 Pet. 
who calls himself (11} Wérpos. From the epistles of Paul 
we can gather that the Aramaic form of this honorific 
name was known even in Galatia (Gal. 118 29 x1 14) and 
in Corinth (1 Cor. 1xz 822 95 145). And in fact this is 
not to be accounted for by some such reason as a mere 
personal habit of Paul's to call him so; rather must we 
infer from 1 Cor. 112 that Peter's own followers had 
brought his name in its Aramaic form to Corinth; for 
we may be sure that Paul when he attributes the words 









1 On the form of the name of Simon’s father see JouHN, SON 
OF.ZEBEDEE, § 1, middle. 
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‘T fam] of Cephas’ to the Petrine party at Corinth is 
rendering their language with literal fidelity. Yet from 
Paul's twice saying ‘Peter’ (Gal.27 /} we must not 
conclude that the verses in which the name occurs are 
from another hand ; for along with the Aramaic name 
We may be sure that the Galatians, precisely because it 
was an honorific name, not a proper name in the stricter 
sense of the word, would be apprised, whether by Paut 
or by some other, of its meaning also, 


4. PALESTINIAN PERIOD. 
I. ACCORDING TO PAUL AND ACTS. 


Ir the question is asked whither we ought to turn for 

our most secure data for the life of Peter, the answer 

. must be: neither to the Gospels nor 

ae been to Acts where there is so much that is 

mOLiCee. open to critical deduction, but to the 
epistles of Paul. 

As to the genuineness of these see GALATIANS, §§ 3-9; and 
on1 Cor, 151-21, in particular, see REsuRRECTION-NARRATIVES, 
88107 As retards Gal. 211-13 it may be added that Vilter, 
although holding Galatians to be entirely spurious, sees in these 
three verses a real historical record which _was known to the 
author of Acts and by him so made use of for 101-1118 as to 
make it appear that not Paul, but precisely Peter, was the first 
to make a stand for table-fellowship between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians (Ae pes. d. panlin, Hauptbrie/e, 1890, pp. 149-154). 

The following are the facts we learn from these 
epistles. 

{a) Peter was the first to witness an appearance of 
the risen Jesus (1 Cor.185). As to the fundamental 
importance of this event, see RESURRECTION, § 37. 

(4) Paul, three years after his conversion, found 
Peter in Jerusalem along with James the brother of 
Jesus in a prominent position (Gal. 1187}; fourteen years 
later he again found him along with James the brother 
of Jesus and John the son of Zebedee occupying the 
position of leaders of the church who had received from 
their supporters the honorific title of ‘the pillars‘ (of 
ordhor ; Gal. 21-10; see COUNCIL, § 6). 

(c) On the occasion just mentioned, that of the 
‘council of Jerusalem,’ Peter with James and John was, 
at the outset, by no means on Paul's side, and in the 
course of the discussions which took place suffered him- 
self to be brought to concede Paul’s contention that 
heathen ought to be admitted to Christian privileges 
without circumcision, not on grounds of principle but 
only in view of the established fact of Paul's missionary 
success, a fact in which he was constrained to recognise 
the hand of God (Gal. 27-9; CouNciL, §§ 4, 8). 

(d) The fellowship (xowwvia) with Paul and Barnabas 
which, along with James and John, he then ratified by 
joining hands (Gal. 29) was a restricted one. It was 
based upon the arrangement that the mission to the 
Gentiles should be undertaken by Paul and Barnabas 
whilst the original apostles restricted themselves to tle 
Jewish field—a restriction which they took in a strictly 
ethnographical sense, their purpose being to proclaim 
the gospel thenceforward to circumcised persons only, 
not also to Gentiles living in the midst of a Jewish 
population, and thus to be in a position in which they 
could go on observing the law of Moses which forbade 
defilement by intercourse with the uncircumcised 
(CounclL, § 9). 

(e) Peter took up a somewhat less rigid attitude when 
after a certain interval he came to Antioch and partici- 
pated in the common meals of the mixed community of 
Jewish and Gentile Christians there. All the more 
harmful was the effect when after the arrival of some 
followers (or, it may be, direct emissaries) of James he 
withdrew from this participation, and by his example, 
at least, if not by express utterances, led the other 
Jewish Christians, and even Barnabas, to take the same 
step (Gal 211-21}. The charge of hypocrisy which 
Paul brought against him on this account must in all 
probability be regarded as unjust and be modified to 
one of inconsistency. The freedom in relation to the 
Mosaic law which he asserted by his behaviour on his first 
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coming to Antioch will have been the result merely of a 
genial temper called forth by the pleasant conditions of 
that particular community, not the result of any firmly 
established conviction. Peter was not so strictly legal 
as James, but essentially he was still unemancipated 
from the fetters of the law (see COUNCIL, § 3). 

(f) That Peter suffered himself to be convinced by 
Paul's argumentation (Gal. 2 14-21) must not be supposed ; 
for the incident in Antioch was followed by the syste- 
matic invasion of the Pauline communities by Jewish 
emissaries, with which we are made acquainted in 
Galatians and Corinthians. Had Peter recognised that 
Paul had right on his side he needed only to assert his 
authority and to call to mind the arrangement indicated 
in Gal. 29 and all attempts to undermine the influence of 
Paul in the communities he had founded and to win 
them back to Judaism would have ceased. The leaders 
of the primitive church, and among these Peter so long 
as he was in Palestine, must be held responsible for a 
share in this action against Paul by the withholding of 
their veto at least, if not even by overt action—such as, 
for example, perhaps the issue of recommendatory 
letters (2Cor.3r). See COUNCIL, § 3. 

(g) It will be convenient to take up at this point also 
the last notices of Peter that are found in Paul, even 
though these should possibly lie outside the period of 
Peter's activity in Palestine. In Corinth there was, 
according to 1Cor.112322, a Cephas-party. That 
Peter himself was ever in Corinth is utterly improbable. 

No one earlier than Dionysius of Corinth (about 170 A.D. 3 a. 
Eus. HE ii. 258; see below, § 25) knows anything of Peter's 
ever having been at Corinth. Cp, as against this assumption, 
only such a passage as 1 Cor.415. But, further, if Peter had 
followed Paul in Corinth, Paul who names him with respect in 
1Cor. 95 145, and in 34,4 refrains from naming him also out 
of respect (“when one saith, I am of Paul, and another, I am 
of Apollos; are ye not men?') would not have expressed him- 
self so sharply as he does in 310-15 with regard to all those who 
had come after him there. 

Nevertheless the rise of a Cephas-party in Corinth is 
readily explicable. Real disciples of Peter came to 
Corinth and the followers whom they gained in the 
community there took up from them their watchword : 
‘Lam of Cephas.’ Now, there was also at Corinth, as 
we know, besides this party the Christ-party which was 
strictly Judaistic (see CORINTHIANS, § 16}. Inasmuch 
as the Cephas-party remained apart from it, we see 
here also another evidence that within Jewish Christen- 
dom Peter represented the milder school. In 2Cor. 
itis only of the Christ-party that we continue to hear 
(107), no longer of that of Cephas. 

(4) Finally, we learn incidentally that in his mission- 
ary journeys, which in accordance with Gal. 29 we are 
to think of as being made in regions having a Jewish 
population, Peter was accompanied by his wife, and for 
her as well as for himself asked and received sustenance 
from the communities in which he laboured (1 Cor. 
94f). 

In the accounts in Acts relating to these same events 
there is practically no agreement with what we learn 

from Paul except on the quite general 
reir statement that Peter at the time of the 

MM ACH. Council held along with James a prominent 
position in the church at Jerusalem. All else is absent, 
or otherwise reported. 

(2) As regards the silence of Acts, no one will find it 
surprising that no express mention is made of the out- 
standing importance of Peter at Paul's first visit to 
Jerusalem ; the thing is presupposed (but cpc). It is 
all the more remarkable, however, that the book has not 
a word to say about the dispute of the two apostles at 
Antioch, about the Cephas-party in Corinth, or about 
the Judaistic invasion of the Pauline communities and 
the part taken by the original apostles in this; and 
that in fact it substitutes for the first-mentioned dispute 
another which arose between Paul and one of those 
engaged in the conflict, only in this case not Peter 
but Barnabas, and on a question which, dogmatically 
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considered, was wholly indifferent—viz., as to whether 
Jobn Mark should or should not be taken as a companion 
on the second missionary journey (Acts 1536-40). Such 
a notice is very well adapted, it is obvious, to counter- 
act any representation of the real state of the case that 
might have been derived from (let us say) the Epistle to 
the Galatians or from oral tradition, by its substitution 
of another which deprives the affair of any considerable 
importance, Furthermore, of any missionary journey of 
Peter one learns nothing more than the little that is said 
in Acts 932 43; for, in spite of 8256 (‘they . . . preached 
the gospel to many villages of the Samaritans’), 814-25 
is to be taken less as a missionary journey than as a 
tour of inspection (see below, § 44). In 1217 we are 
told merely that after his deliverance from prison Peter 
went from Jerusalem to another place. Whither he 
went or what he did there we are not informed. In 
157 we find him again in Jerusalem as if this were a 
matter of course. The author of the book has not 
deemed it necessary in speaking of a person of Peter's 
importance to give any connected account of his activity. 

(2) The account of the council in Jerusalem in Acts is 
in glaring contradiction with what we read in Paul. 

In place of the arrangement with Peter, James, and John 
for a division of the missionary field we have a decree of the 
primitive Church which is directly excluded by Gal. 26 as well 
as by x Cor, 8 10rg-11 1 (712-14) and finds its only historical 
foundation in a custom of the second century, not at all of the 
first (see CounciL, § 104). In particular, Peter comes forward 
at the very beginning of the discussions with a discourse the 
dogmatic portion of which (1594-11) would be appropriate only 
in the mouth of Paul; had Peter actually spoken it he would 
have deserved in the fullest degree the reproach of hypocrisy for 
his reversion to the Mosaic law at Antioch. The event, how- 
ever, on which Peter relies in the nartative part of his discourse 
(15 7-9@), had it been really historical, would have made the 
council an impossibility from the first; for if a Gentile in the 
full sense of the word, as Cornelius is represented ta have been 
in 1028 113, had been received by Peter into the Christian com- 
munity, and if the primitive church, by reason of the divine 
command followed by Peter in doing so, had given its approval 
(1 5-18), the question would already have been settled and 
could not again be raised, or if it had. been raised must have 
heen answered by a simple reference to this fact without recourse 
being needed to any council (see CoRNELIUS, § 24, 5). 

(c) Finally, even what has been spoken of under (a) as not open 
te antecedent objection—the absence of mention of Peter on 
the occasion of the first visit to Jerusalem—rests upon false 
information; for in Acts 926-30 Paul is represented not, as in 
Gal, 118, 22, as having visited Peter and James only, but as 
having conversed in full publicity with the entire Christian 
community of Jerusalem. 

Thus, in so far as we are able to control Acts by 
the Epistles of Paul, Acts is seen to have little claim 
to our confidence in anything it has to say about Peter. 
We can hardly expect to be able to repose more confi- 
dence in it in those portions where it is our sole 
informant. 

The opinion is widely held that the trustworthiness of 
Acts as regards Peter has been strengthened when it has 

been pointed out that the first half of 
ba reap ai Acts has an older source behind it, 
i That we have to reckon with one or 
more sources becomes particularly plain in the discourses 
of Peter (see AcTs, § 14), in the pentecost narrative 
(SPIRITUAL GiFrs, § 10}, and in that relating to 
primitive communism (COMMUNITY OF Goons, §§ 1-4}. 
It can only be regarded, however, as indicative of the 
extreme recklessness with which many theologians deal 
with such questions if we find them taking for granted 
that, once the existence of a source has been made out, 
the trustworthiness of its contents has also been forth- 
with established. If Acts was composed about 100-130 
A.D. its sources may easily have been late enough to be 
legendary in character, and even should many parts— 
the discourses, let us say—be found worthy of credence, 
this would not necessarily by any means apply, there- 
fore, to all the other contents as well. The temptation 
to idealise the primitive Church was only too easy, and, 
moreover the general drift or tendency-.of the final com- 
poser has also to be taken into account as a very im- 
portant factor (see AcTS, §§ 3-6). 
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(a} As for the conversion of Cornelius, it is only 
necessary to recall what has been said already (above, 
§ 34) that, regarded as a Gentile conversion, it is an 
impossibility unless we are to take it as having happened 
at a date subsequent to the Council of Jerusalem—a 
supposition, however, which is also impossible (see 
CORNELIUS, § 2}. 

The only possible way of saving some historical kernel for the 
story would be by regarding Cornelius as a Jewish proselyte 
who had already been circumcised. No such thing, however, 
is anywhere said in Acts (not even in 102 22 25} and the idea ts 
diametrically opposed to the representation as a whole (see 
CorneLivs, § 3). The narrative is a conspicuous illustration of 
the extent to which the author could be ted away from historical 
truth by his tendency or rooted inclination to regard Peter, not 
Paul, as the originator of every progressive movement in 
Christianity, and particularly of the mission tu the Gentiles. 
Thus it is not at all necessary for us to dwell upon the special 
difficulties that attach to the closely corresponding visions of 
Cornelius and Peter (9 3-16) as integral parts of the far-reaching 
parallelism between Peter and Pau! which is to be observed in 
Acts (see Acts, § 4, end). 

(4) That Peter and John should have visited Samaria 
after Philip’s missionary Jabours there {814-25} is very 
conceivable. The main thing reported in this connec- 
tion, however—namely, that it was by means of the 
laying-on of hands of the two original apostles that the 
Samaritans who had already been baptised received the 
Holy Ghost-—-cannot be regarded as historical (ACTS, § 10, 
end; MINISTRY, § 34¢). The statement rests upon a 
strongly hierarchical idea which, moreover, in virtue of 
the parallelism just alluded to, is extended to Paul also 
(196), and marks out this journey of Peter and John 
as one of episcopal inspection. On the unhistorical 
character of 818-24 see SIMON Macus, §§ 1, 137. 

(c) The miracles of Peter—the healing of the man 
lame from his birth (31-11), of A®neas in Lydda who 
had been lame for eight years (932-35), the raising of 
Tabitha at Joppa (936-42), and the many works of healing 
performed by the apostles which led to the belief that 
they could be effected even byPeter's shadow (512 15 f) 
—are all primarily to ses haa in the light .of the 
parallelism with Paul. ince the author of Acts had 
at his command a larger supply of materials relating to 
Paul than of materials relating to Peter, with the result 
that he left out much in order to avoid making Paul 
appear greater than Peter (see ACTS, § 4, end), it is 
natural to conjecture that he would be eager to lay hold 
of any item regarding Peter which came to his hand 
without subjecting it to any too severe a scrutiny. 

The case of Aineas moreover plainly shows how little the 
author of Acts felt it necessary to form to himself any concrete 
image of what he was relating, The course of events cannot in 
reality be conceived as occurring in the manner described: Peter 
came, looked upon the sick man, and without further prelimina: 
said, ‘Jesus Christ heals thee; arise’ and so forth. In this 
form, devoid of any indication of a previous conversation with 
the sufferer or any enquiry as to his spiritual condition, the story 
cannot possibly have come from the mouth of an eye-witness ; 
it comes to us In the form of the most meagre extract, where the 
interest is merely in the bare fact of the miracte without any 
regard to attendant circumstances or to any psychological 
features. If, however, the story as we now have it does not 
come from an eye-witness its historicity also becomes question- 
able even if it be difficult to suppose that the name neas is 
wholly imaginary, The healing of the lame man in the temple 
is accomplished with almost equal abruptness. In the case of 
the raising of Tabitha it is worth observing how widely it differs 
from its counterpart, the raising of Eutychus (207-12). Eutychus 
comes to life again not long after his accident and Paul expressly 
says; ‘his life is in him," But here Peter must first be 
summoned from Lydda to Joppa. As regards the wholesale 
miracles of healing in 51225 7, finally, apart from their astonish- 
ing range it has to be observed that the text in this place is wholly 
devoid of connection (see Acts, § 11). Cp further, 4 below. 


(@) The sudden death of Ananias and Sapphira 
{5x-11) comes under a different category in so far as it 
is capable of being explained, if one so choose, without 
postulating any miracle. The naturalistic explanation, 
however, will make it all the more probable that in the 
course of transmission or at the time when it was fixed 
in writing the occurrence acquired a more dramatic 
character than originally and actually it possessed. It 
can hardly be doubted that the composer of Acts regards 
it as a miracle; but the credibility of his narrative is 
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just at this point rendered questionable by the circum- 
stance that within the compass of a few verses he sets 
forth two wholly irreconcilable views on the subject cf 
community of goods in the primitive church (see Com- 
MUNITY OF Goons, § 3/). 

{e} With respect to the three imprisonments of Peter 
{in 43 518 along with the other apostles, in 123-5 with- 
out them) and his two miraculous deliverances (519 
126-17), the conjecture has long been current that all 
the accounts relate to but one occurrence which gradually 
came to be told in different ways. 

By separation of sources also it has in some quarters been 
deemed possible to show that in the source of chaps. 4 and i. 
there was no word of an imprisonment of the apostles (so, for 
example, Bern. Weiss). In49/ the lame man who has been 
healed stands by the side of the apostles before the synedrium. 
This is conceivable only if he had been cited as a witness before 
that court or had been arrested along with the apostles, Neither 
of these things however is said ; in fact, both are excluded, for 
in vw, r4 the members of the court take knowledge of his presence 
assomething new. What is apparently suggested is much rather 
that the members of the court, immediately after the healing had 
been wrought, betook themselves to the apostles in the temple 
and that their dealings with them took place here, To esca) 
this Spitta finds himself compelled to regard the mention of the 
man who has been healed, in 410 (end) and in 4134, as an 
addition to his source made by the composer himself—certainly 
Not an easy assumption. In 528 we should surely have expected 
to read that the high priest had taken the accused to account not 
only for their preaching of Jesus but also for their escape from 
prison, if the source from which 5 28 is taken had also contained 
518 

In chap. 12 on the other hand the picture is very 
vivid and it would be difficult to believe that, for 
example, the name Rhoda is a mere invention. Ia 
this case in point of fact there is no need to deny the 
imprisonment and the liberation, or even that the 
liberation appeared very wonderful alike to Peter and 
to all the other persons mentioned ; and yet it admits 
of a very intelligible explanation if with Hausrath we 
suppose that the angel who brought Peter forth from 
the prison will have been the death-angel of Herod 
Agrippa (N7liche Zeitgesch., 2351 f.). With the 
death of a ruler the prison doors often opened for those 
whom he perchance had locked up more out of caprice 
than in any supposed interests of justice. 

(7) There is yet another consideration which tells 
against the historicity of the two imprisonments of the 
apostles and the miracles wrought by them in Jerusalem, 
If they had come forward at so early a date into publicity 
so marked as to call for the intervention of the synedrium, 
that body would hardly have rested satisfied with merely 
enjoining them not to preach Christ {418 2:) or with 
scourging them (540). ; 

The danger which Jesus by his recent ministry had brought 
upon the ancestral religion was still fresh in men’s memories. 
On the re-emergence of the same danger the synedrium would 
assuredly have interposed with the utmost vigour and the per- 
secution of the Christians first mentioned in Acts as occurring 
after the death of Stephen (81 3) would certainly have broken 
out much sooner and threatened the well-being and even the 
existence of the church just in proportion to its immaturity 
and want of consolidation, In all probability the Christians 
found themselves constrained to remain entirely in concealment 
for a considerable time. That the original apostles whose homes 
were in Galilee should have removed to Jerusalem at so early a 
date as is represented in Acts is, moreover, quite unlikely (see 
Ministry, § 212), It was only what was quite natural if the 
spontaneous impulse to present the primitive church in the 
most favourable light led to the view that the original apostles, 
and above all Peter, had faced the civil power undismayed and 
plainly declared that they were determined to disregard the 
prohibition to preach Jesus, and that they must obey God rather 
than man (4194 529). It was forgotten that such conduct 
would certainly have led to their destruction, As to the un- 
trustworthiness of 5 36 see, further, Tueupas, §§ 1-3. 

(g) The portion of Acts relating to Peter which seems 
to possess the largest claim to be regarded as trustworthy 
is that which records his speeches {with exception of 
157-11, on which see above, § 34). It must not, haw- 
ever, for a moment be imagined that they are verbally 
or even throughout in substance accurate. What we 
read in 1 16-22, and the coincidences of the other addresses 
of Peter with those of Paul, show in the clearest possible 
way that they all are compositions of the author of Acts 
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(see ACTS, § 14). Observe, moreover, that a main 
point in their contents, the proof of the resurrection of 
Jesus drawn from Ps. 1610 (Acts 227}, is possible only 
when & (not MT) is followed, and would thus have been 
impossible in the mouth of Peter (see RESURRECTION- 
NARRATIVES, § 36c}. If these discourses assigned to 
Peter agree, in their Christology especially, with what 
scems to us to be in harmony with the oldest pre- Pauline 
view, this does not admit of explanation as due simply 
to the employment of a source of this character. The 
most important factor is rather that the author of Acts 
must himself personally have been attached to such a 
view. As he puts it into the mouth of Paul also, it be- 
comes possible indeed, but by no means provable, that 
he drew it from an old and trustworthy source when he 
was making the speeches of Peter. 

(4) Thus it appears that on the whole Acts adds 


extraordinarily little of a trustworthy character to what 


we already know about Peter from the Pauline Epistles. 
Relatively speaking the most assured of its additions 
would seem to be the fact of his imprisonment and 
liberation about the time of the death of Herod Agrippa 
(44 4.D.), but without the supernatural features in the 
narrative, The other remaining facts which are not 
open to question, as for example his stay for a time at 
Joppa in the house of Simon the tanner (943 106), are 
of but trifling importance. As regards Ananias and 
Sapphira, 42neas, Tabitha, Cornelius, it may perhaps 
be safe to suppose that Peter had relations with these 
persons of such sort as supplied some basis for what 
we read about them in Acts; but what these relations 
precisely were remains obscure. Nor are we any better 
off when we are told that he often came forward as 
speaker for ali the original apostles, for we cannot 
regard as trustworthy records the reports of the speeches 
attributed to him in Acts. 


II. ACCORDING TO THE SYNOPTISTS, 


Turning now to the earlier period of the life of Peter 
there arises— 

(a) First, the question of the credibility of what we 

read in the-synoptists in regard to this. That the books 

‘ were not written without definite ‘ten- 

pit ad a dencies’ may be taken as proved (see 

for life GOSPELS, §§ 108-114). Moreover, 

* such tendencies could come into play 


with peculiar readiness where the judgment as to Peter | 


was involved. To a Jewish Christian he must have 
seemed the leading figure of all Christendom, whereas 
to a Paulinist he must just as inevitably have seemed 
the opponent of the true apostle, an unreasonable 
obstructionist, a narrow-minded resister of the real will 
of God which required the mission to the Gentiles. Now 
where tendencies influence the production of gospels their 
natural effect is that judgments which the author per- 
sonally holds about a given person or thing are put into 
the mouth of Jesus himself in the naive persuasion that 
he could not have held any other view than that which 
the writer held to be true at the time of writing. If the 
student is unwilling to go so far as to suppose that whole 
natratives have been freely invented with no other basis 
than a desire to exalt or to depreciate Peter, it still 
remains easy to believe that an author whose disposition 
towards Peter was friendly would be ready to omit or 
tone down incidents which told against that apostle, 
whilst another whose inclination was less favourable 
would suppress or weaken things which told the other 
way. 

(4) In its search for such tendencies, however, 
criticism has often gone very far astray. To begin 
with, because the representatives of tendency-criticism 
have for the most part entirely dispensed with any 
inquiry as to sources of the synoptics, or any attempt 
to distinguish earlier from later portions in them. From 
the standpoint of pure tendency-criticism it is very 
tempting to suppose that the most honorific passage in 
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Mt. about Peter (1617-19) was omitted by Lk. and Mk, 
because they both were-—-Mk, in a less degree than Lk., 
it is true—Paulinists. In reality, however, such a 
supposition must be rejected—not only for Mk. inas- 
much as Mk. was not acquainted with the gospel of 
Mt., but also for Lk. inasmuch as the section in Mt. 
is exceedingly probably a quite late interpolation (see 
GOSPELS, §$ 136, 151; MinisTRY, § 4/7). 

(c) Nor is this all; the gospels frequently present us 
with the opposite of what we should have expected from 
the point of view of the tendency-critics. 

It is tempting to suppose that it was out of reverence for 
Peter that Mt, (1744) suppressed what Mk. (96) and Lk. (9 33) 
report, that Peter at the transfiguration knew not (Mk,) what 
to say or (Lk.) what he was saying; but where the same touch 
recurs in Mk. (14 40) we find that it is suppressed not only by 
Mt. but also by Lk. Tempting, again, is it to suppose 
that it is a result of tendency that Lk. (8 51-53) says, not of the 
multitude in the house of Jairus, as Mk. (538-40) and Mt. 
(9 23,4) do, but of Peter with James and John and the damsel’s 
parents that they laughed Jesus to scorn when he said the 
damsel was not dead but sleeping (cp below, § 124), Yet 
where, according to Mk. (8 33) and Mr. (1623), Jesus calls Peter 
Satan it is Lk. (922) who omits the whole passage. Once 
more, it is tempting to suppose that a leading place among the 
disciples is being given to Peter when according to Mt. 1724 
the collectors of the temple tax approach him with their enquiry 
why his master does not pay it, or when according to Mt. 
(28 21) he addresses a question to Jesus whilst according to Lk. 
(17 4} the incident does not appear at alt in Mk.~-Jesus gives 
the answer unasked. But, on the other side, we find Lk. (12 41) 
assigning to Peter an interpolated question which is wholly 
wanting in Mr, (2444); a saying which Mk. (531) assigns to 
the disciples in general—the passage does not occur at all in 
Mt.—is by Lk. (845) assigned to Peter alone (‘ Master, the 
multitudes press thee and crush thee’}; and where Mt. (15 15) 
does the same, attributing to Peter and not, as Mk. (717), to 
the disciples the request for an explanation of a parable—~Lk, 
omits the incident—the answer is recorded in terms not highly 
complimentary to the speaker: ‘Are ye also even yet without 
understanding ?” What, in fine, are we to say to such 
facts as these—that only Lk, (223: ) has the saying, the 
latter half of which is exhibited along with Mt.1618 7 in 
letters of gold in the basilica of St, Peter in Rome, and that it 
is only Mt. (1428-31) who reports Peter's little faith when he 
endeavoured to walk on the water? Baur’s only resource here 
(Knit. Untersuch, aber die kanon. Evangg., 1847, p. 471) was to 
regard the event as involving a great personal distinction con- 
ferred upon Peter by Jesus, for which reason it was omitted by 
Lk. As against this we have only to call to mind how high is 
the position accorded to Peter by the last-named writer in Acts 
(see Acts, § 4). 


(d¢} From what has been said it will be seen that it 
will not be safe to look for tendency in any remaining 
differences that may be detected in the accounts of 
Peter given by the synoptists. 

In Mt. (10 2) Peter is designated in the list of the names of 
the twelve as ‘first’ (rpaqos), in Mk. (316) and in Lk, (614) this 
numeration is absent. In the story of the transfiguration it is 
only Lk, (932) who records that Peter and John and James 
were heavy with sleep. According to Mt. 2617.7 Jesus sends 
forward ‘the disciples’ to make the passover preparations; in 
Mk, (1413) he sends two only, in Lk. (228) these are said to 
have been Peter and John. In Gethsemane according to Mk. 
1433 and Mt. 26 37 Jesus takes Peter, James, and John to keep 
watch along with him, in Lk. (2240) this feature isabsent. The 
question as to the date of the destruction of Jerusalem is in Mk. 
(13 3) attributed to Peter, James, John, and Andrew, in Mt. 
(243) to the disciples generally, in Lk. (21 5-7) to ‘some’ (reves), 
Cp, further, § 7c. 

(e) The trustworthiness of every statement in the 
synoptists about Peter, even when not open to any 
special objection, by no means necessarily follows. 
Whether, for example, it was Peter or another who 
propounded the question recorded in Mt. 182: or gave 
the answer now to be read in Lk. 845 is for the writers 
of the gospel narrative a matter of so little importance 
that variations of statement could very easily arise out 
of mere inattention. Before coming to a judgment, 
therefore, regarding the share of Peter in any given 
occurrence, it will be necessary previously to scrutinise 
the credibility of the occurrence itself, and over and 
above this to remember that even when this has been 
satisfactorily established, Peter's share in it does not at 
once follow, unless, indeed, his part in it be the very 
essence of the occurrence. In particular, we must be 
specially on our guard against the view—widely spread 
though it be—that the second gospel presents in written 
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form oral communications received by the evangelist from 
Peter (on this hypothesis see GOSPELS, § 148). 

We begin with those accounts in the synoptists which 
may at the outset be set aside as unhistorical. 

(a) With regard to the story, found only in Mt, 
(1428-3:), that Peter went to meet Jesus on the Sea of 
6. Walking on Galilee, but through failure of faith 

. the water began to sink and had to be rescued 

* by Jesus, we find even so conservative 
a writer as Bern. Weiss (Leben Jesul®), 2 209) declaring 
that critical investigation imperatively demands that it 
be given up as a statement of prosaic matter of 
fact, whilst Beyschlag (eden /esu, 1306) expresses 
the opinion that the desire of Peter that Jesus 
should bid him come to him on the water is, literally 
taken, simply childish, and that the miraculous 
power of Jesus was not bestowed upon him in order 
that he might be able to respond to every childish 
caprice. Both theologians are at one with the entire 
critical school in regarding the narrative as having 


originally been an allegorical-poetical setting forth of 


an idea, and that it came to be regarded as literal fact 
only by a misunderstanding on the part of the evangelist 
or of the writer whom he followed. 

At the same time, it is by no means certain that it was Peter's 
denial of his master that was originally intended to be figured in 
the story. In that denial it was not his faith but his fidelity 
that failed the apostle. Had it been his faith, the underlyin: 

resupposition of the story would be that if only Peter had 
frankly confessed himself the disciple of Jesus he would have 
come off wholly unharmed, As matters actually stood, however, 
the worst consequences were really to be apprehended as results 
of such a confession, though nevertheless it was his duty to 
make it. 

(4) We may be sure that the story of Jesus’ walking 
upon the water was originally a parable intended to 
exhibit in a graphic way the thought that if his 
disciples have faith they will be able to walk with 
safety on the troubled sea (of life) (see GosPELs, 
§142a@). The addition relative to Peter then brings in 
an illustration based on the opposite thesis; he who 
has no faith necessarily goes down unless he calls upon 
the Lord and receives help from him. This view itself, 
however, in which Jesus appears as the Lord of succour, 
shows by its very nature that it cannot have come from 
Jesus himself. He would not have designated himself, 
but, as in his genuine parables, a person by whom God 
is meant, as Him from whom help comes. Thus the 
later origin of the narrative, already rendered probable 
by its absence from Mk., is confirmed from another 
point of view. If this be so, we may perhaps go on to 
suppose that the reason why Peter came to be selected 
as hero of the story was because he was regarded as 
head of the church, and what is related of him was in- 
tended to be taken as applying to the entire church (so 
Pileiderer, Urchristenthum, 517, (*) 1582). 

There are other narratives also which require no 
detailed proof of their unhisterical 


7 Omer character. 
narratives (z) The statement in Lk. 2412 that 


Peter visited the sepulchre of Jesus and 
found it empty is doubtful even text-critically, and 
when its substance is considered cannot be accepted 
(see RESURRECTION-NARRATIVES, §8§ 2¢ and 21; 
GOSPELS, § 138 ¢, /). 

(4) Along with the historicity of the statements as to 
the women at the empty sepulchre must also be given 
up the historical character of the notice, found only in 
Mk. (167), that they received from the angel the in- 
junction to tell the disciples and Peter that they should 
see the risen Jesus in Galilee. See GOSPELS, $138 4, €, f, 
RESURRECTION-NARRATIVES, § 21, and, as regards an 
allusion in Mk. 167 to a fact indirectly referred to in 
this, 7b. § 9 4. 

(c) As the withering of the fig-tree cannot be regarded 
as historical (see GOSPELS, §§ 13748, 141, 1422), the 
statement in Mk. (1121) that Peter called attention to 
the fact on the following day also disappears. In 
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Mt. 2120 all the disciples together are already aware of 
it, for the tree at the word of Jesus withers away 
‘immediately’; the incident is not found at all in Lk, 

It is difficult to form a definite judgment as to the 

T story of the transfiguration of Jesus in 

8. ation. Mk. 9 2-1o=Mt. 17 1-g= Lk. 9 28-36. 

figur (2) The form in which Jesus is here 
seen is, on the one hand, that of Moses when he came 
down from the mountain of the law, according to Ex. 
3429-35, on the other hand, that in which the exalted 
Christ was conceived of, according to 2 Cor. 37-46, 
where Paul cites precisely the passage just mentioned 
regarding Moses, and that of the angel at the empty 
tomb, according to Mt.283 (cp Lk.244 Mk. 165). 
Looked at on this side, the scene is accordingly designed 
to represent by anticipation the coming heavenly glory 
of Jesus, and at the same time, by the presence of 
Moses and Elijah, to exhibit it as a fulfilment of the 
OT. Viewed in this aspect, it can make no claim to 
historicity, 

This would be difficult even were one inclined to concede that 
the ‘metamorphosis’ of Jesus did not happen as a physical realit 
but was seen only by the three disciples in a vision; difficult 
still even were there a disposition to reduce the number to one, 
say Peter, on the assumption that James and John were named 
in error partly because in other places also they are mentioned 
along with Peter on special occasions as being the disciples who 
were on terms of special intimacy with the master (see below, 
§§ 11¢, 12), partly because, according te Ex. 249, three inti- 
mate associates, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu (along with seventy 
of the elders of Israel) are also represented as having gone up 
with Moses to the mountain of the law. Even so, the question 
would still remain as to how it was that in the midst of the 
earthly life of Jesus Peter was visited by the thought which 
at once assumed for him the form of a vision. (On the 
psychological antecedents of a vision cp RESURRECTION- 
NARRATIVES, § 344.) 

(4) The transfiguration scene, however, has yet 
another main purpose. It contains the divine declara- 
tion that Jesus is the Messiah, in the words ‘ This 
is my beloved son.’ This voice coincides almost 
exactly with that heard at the baptism of Jesus (Mk. 
liz = Mt. 317 = Lk. 322). If, however, Jesus had 
already, even at that early date, been divinely pro- 
claimed to be the Messiah, this second fact would 
necessarily rob the other of its value. 

To avoid this the following supposition has been made: just 
as the divine voice at the baptism, according to the most modest, 
and therefore most trustworthy of the accounts (that of Mk.), 
was heard only by Jesus, the whole occurrence senting of 
being resolved into an inner revelation communicated to him 
without external physical accompaniments, so also ia the vision in 
which Jesus was transfigured only Peter (or Peter along with 
Pe and John) heard that heavenly voice. So, for example, 

éville (/ésus de Nazareth, 2204-206 [1897]), who therefore 
inclines to place the occurrence at a date shortly before the confes- 
sion of the Messiahship of Jesus (Mk. 827-29 and |js). Bacon 
(Amer. Journ. of Theol., 1902, pp. 236-265) goes a step further, 
He also supposes that it isa vision of Peter that is described, not, 
however, a vision which he had actually had, but one which is 
attributed to him through a transformation of the account relating 
to his confession that Jesus was the Messiah (Mk.8 27-31). The 
transfiguration scene breaks the connection between Mk. 91 and 
911, and comes from a source in which were contained this 
and other modifications of gospel narratives that were taken by 
the evangelist to be accounts of new facts, 

{c) At the same time, there is no indication in the 
text that the divine voice was directed to Peter alone (or 
Peter and James and John); it is indicated with at least 
equal clearness that it is heard by Jesus. If, then, we 
have reason for believing that in the first period of his 
public life Jesus did not yet account himself to be the 
Messiah, but only a prophet and a reformer, this will 
incline us to recognise in the divine voice at the Trans- 
figuration a reminiscence of the fact that he only 
received his divine authorisation to come forward as 
the Messiah at a particular point in the course of his 
ministry. The similar saying at his baptism will rest in 
that case upon an anticipation on the part of the 
narrators, to whom it was inconccivable that the 
designation by God of Jesus as the Messiah should 
have been postponed to any later date. On this 
assumption also, it becomes reasonable to assign the 
incident that lies at the basis of the transfiguration-story 
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to a time shortly anterior to the confession of Peter; for 
so long as Jesus was not himself certain by divine 
revelation of the fact of his Messiahship he could not 
accept the proclamation of it by Peter. 

(d) he occurrence itself admits very easily of being 
regarded as having taken place in the inner conscious- 
ness of Jesus. ‘The participation of Peter, James, and 
John becomes in that case much less active. That they 
were present need not be denied; but their activity 
would then be limited to this—that, after awaking from 
sleep perhaps, they received a powerful impression of 
the wondrous majesty with which Jesus came to meet 
them after he had heard the heavenly voice. The 
terms in which this had been expressed they would not 
in that case hear directly for themselves, but would 
afterwards learn from the mouth of Jesus. The 
assertion in 2 Pet. 116-18 that Peter himself heard the 
voice upon the ‘holy’ mountain does not fali to be 
taken account of in the present connection, in view of 
the pseudonymous character of this epistle (see PETER, 
EPISTLES OF, §§ 9-12). 

In the story of the stater in the fish's mouth (only 
Mt. 17 24-27), it has above all to be observed that the 

9. Stat miracle is only announced, not described as 

in Ssh'a having happened. All the safer, therefore, 
th. the supposition that here we are in 

mous2: presence of a symbolical saying of Jesus. 

The section contains two separate thoughts, of which the one 
wot be quite sufficient without the other, (1) Properly speak- 

» Jesus and his disciples do not require to pay the tax, but in 
ot ler to avoid offence they do so. The incident contains the 
presupposition that Jesus is the Messiah alike whether the words 
attributed to Jesus were actually spoken by him, or whether 
they are erroneously put into his mouth ; along with this it con- 
tains (2) also the exhortation to submit to existing institutions, 
and thus applies equally well alike to the temple tax which was 
exacted in the time of Jesus, and to the Roman state tax which 
from 70 A.D, onwards was substituted for the temple tax in the 
case of Jews (Jos. B/ vii. 66, § 218) and articularly under 
Domitian, was rigorously exacted from che ristians also (see 
CHRISTIAN, § 6, vil., end). 

it is in connection with the second of these main 
ideas that Peter comes more directly into the story ; he 
is to fish for the means of paying the tax. As heisa 
fisherman by occupation, the meaning of this symbolical 
saying at once suggests itself; by the exercise of his 
craft he will easily be able to earn enough to meet this 
call upon him. This feature in the story may point to 
the authenticity of the saying as attributed to Jesus ; but 
it may also quite well have been invented, as every one 
in later times knew that Peter had been a fisherman, 
After the death of Jesus it would -have been less easy 
to have invented that other feature—that the produce 
of Peter's industry was to serve to pay the tax both for 
himself and for Jesus ; for it is not easy to make out any 
allegorical application to later conditions of this earning of 
adouble tax. Still, it must be admitted that this pericope 
is one of the most obscure in the whole gospel history. 

Passing from these unquestionably unhistorical ele- 
ments, we come next to a series of others which cannot 

be rejected at once, but, at the same time, 
oe Mira can just as little be regarded as certainly 
ountru) authentic. To this category belong : 
elements, (a) all those cases in which Peter is repre- 
sented as having said something which in some other 
gospel is attributed to the disciples at large (Mt. 1515 
Lk. 845 Mk.183; see above, § 5¢, 2) or is omitted 
altogether although the narrative to which it belongs is 
retained in that gospel (Mt.182x as against Lk. 174, 
and Lk. 1241 as against Mt. 2444 f; see § 5¢). 

(6) To this class falls to be added one instance of a 
subordinate action (the preparation for the passover) 
which only Lk. (228) assigns to Peter (and John); see 
§ 5d, and also— 

(c) The word which according to all three evangelists 
(Mk. 1028 Mt. 1927 Lk. 1828) Peter is reported to have 
uttered: ‘we have left all and followed thee.’ If the 
evangelists are in other places so little at one as to the 
authorship of a given saying, agreement in this particular 
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instance cannot here be taken as proving the accuracy 
of the report, for their agreement comes only from 
mutual borrowing. In any case, whether the word in 
question was spoken by Peter or by another the circum- 
stance is too unimpottant to allow us precisely here to 
place unqualified confidence in the eldest of the three 
who is followed by the other two. If Jesus blamed a 
questioner this very fact still added to the importance of 
the latter (cp below, § 17); but such is not the case 
here. Moreover, the question must not be treated 
apart from the answer of Jesus (‘shall receive a hundred- 
fold,’ etc.}. If Jesus ever gave any such promise to his 
disciples, we may be certain at least that it was not in 
connection with a question so self-seeking as this. If, 
however, the narrative is open to suspicion on this most 
important point, it is impossible to feel confidence on 
such a relatively subordinate matter as the person of the 
questioner. 

Other notices there are to which a historical kernel! 
or even complete historicity cannot be denied ; on the 

11. Minor °"% ee — ia aha enough to 
notices with Press themselves on human memories 

historical and on the other hand they were not so 

important as to tempt to a departure from 

kernel. aa sprid P Liab . 

historical accuracy (cp the principle laid 
down in GOsPELs, § 13x, col. 1873, begin.). {a} 
Thus there is no difficulty in believing that Jesus on a 
Sabbath day healed Peter’s mother-in-law and other 
sick persons, but on the following day withdrew him- 
self into solitude and was sought out by Peter and his 
comrades with the view of bringing him back (Mk. 1 29- 
38= Lk. 438-43 ; Mt. 814-17 has the healings only). 

(4) That the name Cephas (Peter) was bestowed upon 
Simon by Jesus may in view of what has been said in 
§ xg be regarded as wholly credible even if the date at 
which it was bestowed remains uncertain. According 
to Mk. {316} it was at the time when the apostles were 
first chosen. A more appropriate occasion but not on 
that account historically established would be that of 
the confession at Caesarea Philippi with which Mt. (16 18} 
connects it (see MINISTRY, § 4, end}. If Mt. already 
when Peter's call is recorded (418} and again at the 
choosing of the apostles (102) says: ‘Simon, who is 
called Peter,’ he is, of course, not to be taken as intend- 
ing to indicate the time at which the name was given, 
but simply as wishing to apprise his readers that this 
Simon was the man whom they already knew as Peter. 
Lk. (614) likewise has on the occasion of the choosing 
of the apostles the words ‘Simon, whom he also named 
Peter.’ By this, however, he perhaps does not mean 
to convey that the name was bestowed by Jesus then, 


’ but only that it had been bestowed by him at one time 


or another. 

(c) Equally natural is it to recognise faithful remi- 
niscence in the statement that in Gethsemane Jesus took 
Peter, James, and John to watch with him, and that 
nevertheless they fell asleep (Mk. 14 32-42= Mt. 26 36-46), 
even although we cannot be certain that this last 
happened three several times. This last doubt, how- 
ever, is no reason for giving the preference to Lk. 
{22 40-46} who mentions the incident as having occurred 
but once, and that in the case of all the disciples, for 
as he unquestionably was acquainted with Mk. the 
simplification here must be explained as due merely to 
absence of interest in the details of the story. 

In the case of the raising of Jairus’ daughter also— 

(2) No difficulty will be felt in recognising true remi- 
niscence in the statement that Jesus suffered no one but 
Peter, James, and John to go with him 


a nee to the house or (besides the parents of 
ang: * the girl} to enter the room where she lay 
(Mk. 5 37-40}. 


If Mt. (9 23-25) has nothing about this, his silence is to be 
connected with the fact that here in other particulars also he is 
notably much briefer than either Mk. or Lk., just as he is in 
three other miracle narratives: that of the Gadarene and the 
herd of swine which immediately precedes (Mk, 5 1-z0= Mt. 8 28- 
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34= Lk. 8 26-39), that of the healing of the man sick of the palsy 
(Mk, 2 1-12= Mt. 9 1-8= Lk, 519-26), and that of the lunatic boy 
(Mk. 9 14-29 = Mt. 17 14-20), where Lk. also (9 37-43) is so short; 
there is also the story of the imprisonment and death of John 
the Baptist (Mk, 6 17-29 = Mt, 14 3-12) which Lk. has not at all. 
Lk.’s divergence (5 51-53) is presumably not so seriously intended 
as it has been represented above (§ 5¢) in verbal strictness to be 
—namely, that it was the parents and the three disciples who 
langhed Jesus to scorn. Perhaps when he wrote the words 
@.52), ‘and all were weeping and bewailing her,’ Lk. was 
thinking not of the five persons named immediately before, but, 
like Mk., of the multitude assembled within the house, and has 
only failed to bring this to clear expression. In any case he has 
retained the separation of the three disciples from the rest. 


(4} As the occurrence is the only accredited one in 
the Gospel history which must have presented itself to 
those who witnessed it as a case of raising of the dead 
it is very conceivable that the presence of only three 
disciples should have impressed itself upon the memory. 
Whilst the raising of the widow’s son at Nain (Lk. 7 11- 
17) and of Lazarus (Jn. 111-44; cp JoHN, Son oF 
ZEBEDEE, §§ 202, 354, 372) cannot be regarded as 
historical, no more exception need be taken to the 
raising of the daughter of Jairus than to the resuscita- 
tion of Eutychus (Acts 207-12), if only one take as 
literally the words of Jesus, ‘the child is not dead but 
sleepeth,’ as one does those of Paul, ‘his life is in him.’ 

According to Mk. Jesus spoke these words before he had seen 
the girl, and it is very easily conceivable that information received 
from the father may have enabled him to form this judgment ; 
but it is also possible that this element in the story arises from 
unconscious modification of the real fact and that it is Lk. who 
is in the right here when he represents Jesus as uttering the 
words in presence of the girl, even if this representation does not 
Test upon the direct testimony of an eye-witness but upon altera- 
tion of the text cf Mk. 

The account of Peter’s call in Mk. 116-20= Mt. 418-22 
is an excellent example of shortening and condensation 

13. Call of a fuller narrative by tradition. It is un- 
* thinkable that in this scene no words but 
these of Jesus should have been spoken: ‘Come ye 
after me and I will make you to become fishers of men.' 
Peter and his comrades Andrew, James, and John must 
assuredly have had previous opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of Jesus and must on their side have 
had some conversation with him. No eye-witness could 
possibly give so colourless an account as that in Mk. 
and Mt. The later narrators, however, had no longer 
any interest in dramatic details or in the psychological 
processes which resulted in the decision of the four 
fishermen. ‘The central action, the call given by Jesus, 
alone engaged their attention, and for the purpose of 
edification which they had in view when they circulated 
it, and as an example for the converts whom they wished 
to incite by it, the narrative may have seemed 
beautiful and precious just in proportion to the sudden- 
ness with which the call of Jesus came to Peter and his 
comrades, and the absolute promptitude of their obedi- 
ence, Apart from this, however, Mk, and Mt, unques- 
tionably present the most trustworthy account of the 
undoubtedly historical call of Peter. 

The story of Peter's draught (Lk. 5:1-r1r) falls to be 

adduced here as a parallel although in so far as we are 
advancing from the less credible to the 
se ae more credible order of narratives its 
"proper place in the discussion would 
have been much earlier. It constitutes one of the few 
examples we have in the Synoptists of a consciously- 
framed allegory being put forward in the form of a 
seemingly historical narrative in order to set forth a 
particular idea ; this idea is in point of fact quite clear. 
(2) First of all it is certain that the scene is 
intended as a substitute for what we read in Mk. and 
Mt. about the call of Peter and his comrades ; for Lk. 
nowhere narrates this last, and on the other hand intro- 
duces its main point at the end of the passage before us 
(v. 10): ‘from henceforth thou shalt catch men.’ 
(4) At its beginning Lk. places the scene in which Jesus 
teaches the multitude standing on the shore from a boat 
(53). Now, in Mk. (4: 7.) and Mt. (131-3) this is the 
scene in which certain parables are delivered; but Lk. 
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avoids giving it in the parallel passage dealing with 
these parables (84). Thus we have in Lk. 5 an artificial 
composition from various elements and it becomes 
necessary to inquire into its purpose. (c} Now 
the function of a fisher of men is exercised by means of 
teaching ; if then we find Jesus engaged in teaching at 
the beginning of our pericope this indicates to us how 
the draught of fishes that immediately follows ought to 
be taken; namely, not as relating to takes of literal 
fish but in the deeper sense as relating to the capture of 
human souls. ‘Thus the idea is precisely the same as 
that in the parable of the net in Mt. 1347, only without 
its reference to the subsequent separation of the good fish 
from the bad. {@) The narrative before us, how- 
ever, admits of still more definite interpretation in detail. 
Simon with his comrades has toiled in vain the whole 
night through ; now, on receiving a special command 
from Jesus, he makes an unexpected haul. This has 
already been rightly interpreted by the Titbingen school 
as referring to the difference between the practically 
fruitiess mission to the Jews and the highly successful 
mission to the Gentiles. In the latter, Peter received 
a special Divine command and this was necessary in 
order to overcome his original aversion to such an 
undertaking (Acts 109-22). (e) The launching 
forth into the deep also will admit of being in- 
terpreted as referring to missions to heathen lands 
as compared with the less venturesome putting out 
a little from the shore, although it is not said that 
the fruitlessness of the night’s toil is caused by the 
proximity to the shore. (/) The sin of which 
Peter becomes suddenly conscious (v. 8) is thus by no 
means sinfulness in general—reference to this were but 
little called for by the circumstances—but definitely the 
sin of failure hitherto to recognise and practice the duty 
of evangelising the Gentiles as befitting and in accord- 
ance with the will of God. ig) We are now 
able to perceive the significance also of the place where 
Lk. has brought in the calling of Peter, 

He introduces it at a later point than Mk. and Mt. In 
pacicler it is preceded in Lk. by the rejection of Jesus at 

azayeth (416-30), which on a small scale foreshadows the 
rejection of Jesus by the eee dewek pope {see GosPELs, 
§ 31094). It is appropriate that it should be followed by the 
command of Jesus enjoining the mission to the Gentiles, and is 
in harmony with the principle carried through by the same 
author in Acts (see Acts, § 4, middle), according to which Paul 
preaches the Eospel to the Gentiles in each city only after it has 
een rejected by the Jews. Inthe gospel, by placing the calling 
of Peter at a somewhat later period, the author has brought 
about the awkwardness that Peter has to be brought into close 
relations with Jesus even before his call, at the healing of his 
mother-in-law (4 38 4}—even although his name is suppressed in 
442, the parallel to Mk. 1 36—whilst the occasion of the draught 


of fishes, in itself considered, appears to be the first meeting of 
Peter with Jesus. 


In this we may perhaps find a hint that Lk, saw 
the significance of this pericope as referring to the mission 
to the Gentiles (or perhaps even invented it ? see below, 2) 
and in accordance with this gave it the place it now 
occupies. (4} The naming of James and John 
as those who, according to v. 10 f,, follow Jesus along 
with Peter is still more noteworthy. Why is it that 
precisely Andrew, the brother of Peter, is absent— 
Andrew whom nevertheless Mk. (116) and Mt. (418) 
mention in immediate juxtaposition with him? It can 
hardly be by accident merely that by this omission the 
names left are the names of the three who according to 
Gal. 29 were the ‘pillars’ of the primitive church and 
who at the Council of Jerusalem, though at first averse, 
in the end gave their sanction to the mission to the 
Gentiles ; it can hardly be mere accident, even although 
there the James intended is no longer the son of Zebedee 
but James the brother of Jesus. (7) Further, be 
it noticed at how late a point they are introduced. 

The narrative so runs that almost down to its close Peter alone 
figures in it along with Jesus. Helpers such as are necessary 
where many nets are in use he certainly has, according to zz. 
4-6 and v. 9 (on v. 7 see below, &); but it is not thonght worth 


while to give their names, and they must therefore be regarded 
as subordinate persons like the hired servantsin Mk. 120, After 
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all have been grouped together in ». 9 by the phrase ‘all who 
were with him’ (wévras rovs civ avre) the addition ‘as also 
James and John” (opoias 52 nai "laxwBov cai Leodveny) comes in 
strangely; but moreover, after they have been named, Jesus 
goes on to address the words ‘fear not, for henceforth thau shalt 
catch men,’ to Peter alone, whilst yet according to v. 11 James 
and John appropriate it also. 

All this would seem to indicate that the narrative 
originally named Peter alone, and that the reference 
to James and John was only introduced into it after- 
wards. The object of its introduction in that case 
would have been to restore agreement with Mk. and 
Mt. by the naming of several apostles who had been 
simultaneously called and yet at the same time to 
restrict their number to that of the three ‘pillars.’ It 
will hardly, however, be safe to attribute any such 
intention to an interpolator ; rather must it be put to the 
account of the redactor who had the plan of the whole 
book in his mind. If this be so, we shall have to 
suppose that Lk. did not himself invent the story of 
Peter's draught of fishes, but that he had met with it in 
writing or in oral tradition and that its meaning as 
denoting that the mission to the Gentiles was the institu- 
tion of Jesus himself was fully manifest to him. 

(4) Now at last we are in a position to form a judg- 
ment regarding the second boat mentioned in wv. 7 and 
its occupants. 

As they are spoken of as ‘fellows’ (uéroxor) of Peter and his 
subordinates it might appear at first sight as if they ought to be 
identified with James and John who are called ‘partners’ 
(xowwvoi) of Simon in v. 10. The inappropriateness, Fowever 
which has already been pointed out in the naming of James and 
John'‘in 2, 10 as additions to the ‘all’ (wdvras) of v. 9 would by 
no means be got over by this identification ; for the ‘fellows’ 
(uéroxor) also of v. 7 are Included in the ‘ali’ of v. 9. But as 
the ‘fellows’ (wéroxox) of v. 7 exercise an independent activity 
and have a boat of their own, their names, had they really been 
James and John, would certainly have been mentioned already 
in wv. 7 and not held over till ». 10 where no independent activity 
is attributed to them, 


Thus we must seek to ascertain their names from 
their work. They are called in to help because Peter 
and his comrades—in whose number James and John 
are thus included—are unequal to their task unaided. 
This applies to no one but to Paul and those with 
him, In actuality he was the originator of the 
mission to the Gentiles, and not one who had merely 
been called in to assist; but we must reflect that 
here the dominating presupposition is that it was by 
the original apostles that this mission was begun, 
at the direct command of Jesus, or of God. So 
Acts 109-22 157, so Lk. 2447, so Mt. 2819; so, still, 
Justin (4fol. i. 393 455 5012, Dial. 42, begin.). On 
such a view of the matter, Paul and his comrades can 
only figure as helpers subsequently called in. ‘The two 
boats by which the fish that had been caught were 
brought to land thus signify, not the mission to Jews 
and to Gentiles respectively, but the mission of the 
original apostles and that of Paul. That of the former 
was to the Jews at first but afterwards was extended to 
the Gentiles also, that of Paul was to the Gentiles only. 
Jesus from the beginning makes use of Simon’s boat ; 
but this eventually proves insufficient. {4} Whether 
the touch in v. 6 that the nets threatened to break be 
simply a graphic decoration of the situation, or whether 
it too have an allegorical meaning—namely, that through 
ihe mission to the Gentiles the-unity of the church both 
before and at the Council of Jerusalem, and in the dispute 
between Paul and Peter at Antioch (Gal. 21x-21) was 
threatened with disruption, as, for example, is suggested 
by Carpenter (The First Three Gospels, 1890, vi. 51, 
pp. 206-208)—must remain undecided, as no such mean- 
ing Is unmistakably suggested by the words. So much 
as this, however, is rightly emphasised by Carpenter— 
that the author of Jn.21 found this reference in our 
passage ; for his remark in v. 11 that for all the multi- 
tude of fishes the net remained nevertheless unbroken is 
clearly intended to be set against that of Lk., and 
indicates that the unity of the church had not come to 
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harm. Already in Mt. 1347 we find the net employed 
as a figure for the kingdom of heaven. 

Peter's denial of Jesus is a fact as certain as his call. 
Even a thorough-going Paulinist would not have in- 

-., vented it against him—quite apart from 
at | aesinag the question whether in the absence of 
" any tradition he would have found any 
credence had he done so. {a} On the other hand, it is 
possible to question whether it happened exactly thrice, 
or whether the number three belongs to a later develop- 
ment. That the scene gained in dramatic character as 
it was handed on by one narrator to another is shown 
by Lk. 2260, according to which the eye of Jesus fell on 
Peter after the third denial—a circumstance of which 
Mk. and Mt. know nothing (as to the cause which 
rendered this change possible see below, § 19¢). 
Doubtless, merely in order to be able to explain how the 
whole night was passed, the interval between the second 
denial and the third is given in Lk. (2259) not as ‘a 
little while’ (so Mk. 1470 and Mt. 2673), but as ‘about 
one hour.’ 

(4) Still more insistent is the question as to whether, 
and if so in what form, Jesus foretold the denial of 
Peter. From the outset we must regard as later 
additions the words of Jesus, found only in Lk. (2231/.}, 
which foretell not only the temptation that is about to 
come upon Peter, but also the ultimate stability of his 
faith, with the added exhortation: ‘Do thou, when 
once thou hast turned again, stablish thy brethren.’ 

Their principal theme already is that Peter is to be the first to 
believe in the resurrection of Jesus (see RESURRECTION-NARRA- 
tives, § 37), and in presence of such a prediction relating to a 
more distant future the passing denial of Peter seems like an 
insignificant intermezzo. It is difficult to regard as probable 
such gentleness of judgment on the part of Jesus in this so grave 
a moment, even should one have no difficulty in attributing to 
him such a foreknowledge of the future as is presupposed by Lk. 
Besides, in Lk. the prophecy of the denial is placed in the 
supper chamber, not as in Mk. and Mt. on the way to 
Gethsemane, 

(¢) On the other hand, it is by no means improbable 
that, on the last evening of his life, in conversing about 
what lay before him, Jesus should have expressed a 
doubt as to the constancy of his disciples, that Peter 
should have declared his own with emphasis, and that 
the doubt should thereupon have been expressed anew 
and perhaps in very drastic form. If Jesus actually on 
this occasion uttered the prediction that Peter would in 
an exceedingly short time deny him, we still are not 
compelled to suppose that the prediction was meant 
otherwise than conditionally, to some such effect as the 
following : ‘should it so happen that thou fall into 
grievous temptation to deny me thou wilt not have 
constancy enough to resist it.’ As for the threefold 
repetition there is much reason to apprehend that the 
prediction of Jesus as to this was afterwards made 
much more explicit than it had been, in view of what was 
known or believed to have actually happened. 

(d@) The same holds good of the specification of time : 
before the cock crows (Mt. 26 34= Lk. 2234}; and in an 
intensified degree of that given in Mk. (1430): before 
the cock crows twice. Indeed, the additional state- 
ment—found only in Mk. (1468 72)—of the fact that 
the cock actually was heard to crow twice, is a clear 
sign of the secondary character of our canonical Mk. as 
compared with Mt. and Lk. (see GosrELs, § 119 ¢). 

Even the textual criticism of the passage seems to show that 
this datum is one which crept only gradually into the text of 
Mk. Inw. 68 the addition cai adcxtwp epuvnoer is so weakly 
attested that it is omitted by WH and does not appear even on 
the margin; still, there is certainly a hiatus if in v, 72 we read 
‘and straightway the second time the cock crew’ without any 
previous mention made of the first time. 

(e) Lastly, the fact of the cock’s having crowed at all 
has been sometimes called in question by reason of the 
fact that, according to the Mishna (#dé@ Aammd 77), it 
was forbidden to keep fowls in Jerusalem. 

It was expressly permitted, however, we read, to purchase 
them to be killed, or to receive them as presents for the same pur- 


pose (76. 10g), and it is testified chat on one occasion a cock was 
stoned in Jerusalem because it had killed a human being {@ child) 
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CEduyydth, 61; see all the passages given in Brandt, Zvang. 
Gesck., 1893, 32/).. Thus, the fact of the cock crowing cannot 
be shown to be unhistorical; yet neither can it be shown with 
certainty to be historical, Cockcrowing (aAcxropogwvia) is, 
according to Mk. 1335, the third of the four night-watches into 
which the night was divided by the Romans (see Day, § 4). 
This division into four is current in the NT (Mk. 648= Mt. 1425 
Acts 12 4), although the Israelites originally divided the night 
into only three watches (Judg.719, cp Lam.219 Ex. 1424 
1S. Ih 11, and, in all probability, also Lk. 12 38). As the second 
Roman night-watch which ended at midnight is called ‘ mid- 
night’ (uegovtx7rov), we must suppose that the cockcrowing 
from which the third touk its name originally denoted the time 
at which it came to an end, that is, about 3a,mM. The saying 
of Jesus could thus very easily have run in this form: ‘before 
cockcrowing’ (4¢., before three o'clock to-morrow morning] 
thou shalt have denied me,’ without any intention to predict that 
directly after the denial a cock should literally crow; and with 
equal ease might the view have arisen through a misunderstand- 
ing, that Jesus had actually foretold this detail, and that the 
prediction had been fulfilled. 

Amongst the most certainly assured facts of the life 
of Peter must be ranked that of the confession he made 

-. at Caesarea Philippi (Mk. 827-30= Mt. 

ee 16 x3-20= Lk. 918-21). (a) Even Wrede 

Philippi (Das Messiasgeheimniss in den Evan- 

Ppl gelien, 1901, Pp. 115-124, 237-239) 

does not venture positively to pronounce it unhistorical 

although he also says that one need not shrink from 
such a view if it seem to be required. 

According to Wrede, Mk. believed that Jesus had kept his 
Messiahship a secret from the people throughout the whole of 
his life, but had communicated it to his disciples, though without 
producing understanding on their part. Not till after the 
resurrection of Jesus, according to Mk., did any real recogni- 
tion of what Jesus was begin. Wrede believes that this view of 
Mk. is historically false, but nevertheless considers that it 
dominates the whole of his gospel, and further, that Mk. is not 
conscious of the frequency with which it is traversed by his 
repeated statements, according to which the Messiahship of 
"a all the same did not remain a secret. It must be urged, 

owever, that the confession of Peter is little in harmony with 
either the secrecy observed about the Messiahship of Jesus or 
the failure of the disciples to understand it, 

(2) Wrede endeavours, therefore, at least to lessen 
the importance of the confession as much as possible in 
Mk.’s connection, pointing out that it is only in Mt, 
which was written later than Mk., that Jesus put a high 
value upon the confession. It is the fact that in Mt. 
16313 f/ only the designation of Peter as a rock can be 
regarded as historical, and this, too, without our being 
able to be certain that it was given to him just then (see 
§ 114; MINISTRY, §§ 4, 54, 6). It has further to be 
observed that by the form in which the question of Jesus 
is put in Mt. the scene is made unintelligible. 

Whilst, according to Mk. (and Lk.), Jesus asks ‘Who do the 
people say that I (xé) am?’ he is represented in Me. as having 
asked ‘Who do the people say that the son of man is?’ Mt. 
himself allows us to see that this is not the right form; for in the 
form of the second question of Jesus he coincides with Mk. and 
Lk. : ‘ but ye, who do ye say that I (ué) am?’ Inso far as ‘son 
of man’ is a designation of the Messiah, according to the form 
of the first question in Mt., the answer—viz., ‘Thou art the 
Christ,’ wouid already have been given by Jesus in the question. 

Yet this form of the question presumably is due not 
to unhistoricity omMt.’s part, but to intention. Already 
in Mt. 1023 1240 1341, and especially in 1433 (‘of a 
truth thou art the Son of God‘), all which passages are 
wanting in Mk. and Lk., the Messiahship of Jesus has 
been proclaimed. At this stage, therefore, the appro- 
priate question in 1613 is no longer, Whom do the people 
say that I am? but only, Whom, more exactly, do the 
people say that he who is already known as the Son of 
Man is? Accordingly, in Mt., the answer of Peter 
does not run simply as in Mk. {‘ Thou art the Christ,’ 
ov el 6 Xpiords; similarly in Lk. ‘the Christ of God,’ 
tov Xpioréy rod Geod), but there is added, as the most 
important of all, the addition: ‘the son of the living 
Gad’ (4 vids tof Geod rod fGrros). This last title 
plainly must be regarded as expressing more than ‘the 
Christ ' (6 Xprerdés) or than ‘Son of Man,' and therefore 
denotes Jesus not as, let us say, in an ethical sense a 
Son of God after the manner of the OT, that is, as 
one who subordinates his will to the will of God as a 
son does in presence of his father, but in a metaphysical 


sense as a being proceeding in a supernatural way from 
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God, a meaning which is not necessarily connected 
with either ‘Messiah’ or ‘Son of Man.’ Thus we 
have here a dogmatic development. 

(c) Granted, however, that Mt. in the points just 
mentioned goes beyond the original record, it does not 
necessarily follow that he has also altered the situation 
in an unhistorical sense by the words assigned to Jesus 
in 1617 which are not met with in Mk. or Lk.: ‘flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee but my 
Father,’ etc. 

Even should Wrede be correct in saying that Mk. attaches to 
the confession of Peter just as little importance as to the words of 
the demoniacs who, on his representation, more than once (1 24 5 7) 
applied to Jesus the same predicate as Peter applies here, and 
that on this account Jesus does not praise Peter, but, just us in 
the case of the demoniacs, merely bids him be silent, this way of 
looking at the matter would simply be in each instance only a 
consequence of the view attributed by Wrede to Mk. that the 
Messiahship of Jesus had to be kept secret. 


As a historical fact, however, apart from the repre- 
sentation of Mk., the occurrence could in no case have 
elicited such a judgment on the part of Jesus. For 
even in the representation of Mk. Jesus assuredly does 
not act upon the plan of concealing his Messiahship ; 
he studiously seeks to elicit an expression of it from the 
disciples, It is presupposed in this that they have not 
as yet recognised him as Messiah. It is thus a moment 
of the greatest possible importance when the words 
‘Thou art the Messiah’ are for the first time spoken by 
them. 

(2) The injunction to tell no man is also, even without 
the theory of Mk. spoken of above, very readily intelligible 
in the mouth of the historical Jesus, inasmuch as he 
cannot have been without apprehensions lest the people 
should misunderstand his Messiahship, and perhaps set 
their hopes on him as one who was to free them from 
the yoke of Rome. Nevertheless, the scene retains its 
importance as marking a turning-point in the conscious- 
ness of the disciples, and can therefore quite appropri- 
ately be spoken of as a divine revelation accorded to 
Peter. In view of the importance it thus possessed, it is 
also easy to believe that it should have engraved itself 
upon the memory of the disciples and taken a secure 
place in tradition—unless one were to regard it as pure 
fiction. Against this, however, as Wrede also has 
perceived, there are various considerations, amongst 
them this, that it is assigned to a definite locality in the 
journey to Caesarea Philippi, which seems to point to 
definite recollection. On the point that Mt. 1127 gives 
no ground for doubting the actuality of Peter’s con- 
fession, see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 25 4. 

Immediately on Peter's confession follows in all the 
synoptists the first prediction by Jesus of his passion, 

death, and resurrection (Mk. 831 4 = 
17. on Mt. 162: = Lk. 922); Ne ae 
ae (832 f) and Mt. (1622/.) it is added 
that Peter had reproved his master, but was in turn 
rebuked and addressed as Satan. Here it must be 
again remarked that not only the predictions of Jesus 
regarding his resurrection, but also the detailed predic- 
tions of his passion and death are open to grave doubt, 
and least probable of all is it that precisely at the 
moment when Peter had uttered his confession for the 
first tine—a moment which must have been one of the 
most joyful in all his life—Jesus should have expressed 
himself as he did (see GOSPELS, § 145¢, 7). This is 
not equivalent to saying that Jesus on no occasion in 
the later period of his public life ever had or expressed 
the thought that suffering and death might be in store 
for him. On some such occasion may very well have 
happened the scene between Peter and his master 
which now stands immediately after the great confession. 
The expression ‘Satan’ by its very strength is its own 
guarantee that none of the later narrators could have 
invented it; in fact, the entire scene is wanting in the 
evangelist to whom tendency-criticism would have found 
least difficulty in assigning it {see above, § 5 4, c). 
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III. ACCORDING TO THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


If we turn now to the utterances of the Fourth Gospel 
, regarding Peter, we shall find that some of 
18. Less hi h f th : d 
strongly them rest upon t ose of the synoptists an 
diverzent have merely received a Johannine colouring ; 
es ee but that others, where they contain new 
points. atter, cannot lay claim to historicity. 

(a) The nearest approach to the synoptic account 
(Mk. 14 26-31 and |) is made by the Johannine in describ- 
ing the prediction of Peter's denial (Jn. 1333-38); yet even 
here we already see clearly the Johannine colouring. 

It is not as in Mk. and Mt. the adjoining reference to the 
dreaded scattering of the disciples that gives Peter the occasion 
for making his promise never to leave Jesus ; it is a specifically 
Johannine thought which in a quite similar manner has already 
been brought forward in 7 334 821, and which, moreover, as we 
so often find in the Fourth Gospel, lends itself to misunder- 
standing as possessing at once an obvious external meaning 
and a hidden spiritual sense: ‘Whither I go, ye cannot come,’ 
Peter, like all the interlocutors of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, 
takes it in the surface-meaning: ‘Lord, whither goest thou? 
~ +. Lord, why cannot I follow thee even now?’ As regards 


the time at which this was said, Jn. agrees with Lk. against 
Mk, and Mt, (see above, § 15 4), 

(2) In the account of the arrest of Jesus a legendary 
development is apparent in the Fourth Gospel in so far 
as here (1810) the name of Malchus the servant of the 
high priest is given; it is not mentioned in the synoptists. 
Equally legendary perhaps, but perhaps also deliberately 
followed, is the other development according to which 
Peter is named in the Fourth Gospel as the follower wha 
wielded the sword whilst the synoptists merely say: ‘A 
certain one of them that stood by’ (Mk. 1447), or words 
to the same effect. 

To this, moreover, it has to be added that it is only in the 
supers that any motive can be found for the stroke ; it is at 

e moment when Jesus is being seized (so Mk. and Mt.) or 
about to be seized (so Lk.) in consequence of the treachery of 
Judas. In Jn., on the other hand, the entire cohort of 500 (or 
xo00) men has fallen to the ground ; Jesus voluntarily surrenders 
himself and all that he asks of his captors is that his disciples may 
be allowed to escape unharmed (184-9). Lastly, the word with 
which Jesus rebukes the sword-stroke receives a Johannine form. 
In Mk. it is not reported at all; Lk. (2251) has it quite briefly : 
‘Suffer ye thus far.” Thus what lies at the basis of Jn. is Mt. 
26 52-54; but in Jn. 1811 this is compressed into the question : 
‘The cup which the Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?’ 
By this question is set aside from the outset by the Johannine 
Christ a thought which the Jesus of the synoptists earnestly 
cherishes for a time—that involved in the prayer that ‘this cup’ 
might pass from him—exactly as in 1227, where the words are 
to be taken asa question: ‘What shali I say? (Shall I say :) 
Hees save me from this hour?’ (cp JouHN, Son oF ZEBEDEE, 

26a), 

Jn. has left on one side the statement of Lk. (225r) 
that Jesus healed the ear of the servant of the high 
priest. Perhaps the miracle seemed to him purposeless 
in such a situation, or hardly worthy of the dignity of 
the Logos. 

(c) That the parallel to the confession of Peter (Mk. 
827-30 and |[s) is to be found in Jn. 666-71 is almost 
universally conceded. It is indeed the only scene in 
which, as in the synoptists, in answer to a question 
expressly addressed to all the twelve disciples, Peter as 
their spokesman makes a confession to Jesus ; moreover, 
it follows soon after the miracle of the feeding of the 
multitude (in Mk. and Mt. after the second miracle). 
This makes the variations all the more remarkable. 

The place is not in the neighbourhood of Casarea Philippi 
but (according to 659) at Capernaum. Peter does not designate 
Jesus as the Messiah, nor can he; for this has already been 
done by Andrew (141), and indeed still higher predicates have 
been already employed by the Baptist (1 15 29-34), by Nathanael 
(149), and by Jesus himself (3 13 16 4 26, etc.). The contents of 

eter's confesston have thus lost, still more completely than in 
Mt. (see § 164), that character of novelty which gives it its his- 
torical importance. The expression ‘the holy one of God’ 
(6 @ytos tod @eod) also, employed by Peter, is new only in the 
Fourth Gospel, but carries neither in the literal meaning of the 
words nor by virtue of the application made of it in Mk. 1 24= 
Lk. 434, by the demoniac in the synagogue of Capernaum (cp 
“the holy one,’ 6 dytos, Rev.37 1 Jn. 220; ‘ Aaron,'the holy 
one of the Lord,’ ’"Aapiy roy dyror xupiov, Ps. 10616; ‘the holy 
and just,’ @aytos «at &ixatos, Acts 3 14), a predicate transcending 
those previously made use of in the Fourth Gospel. Further- 
more, the words of Peter are entirely in the Johannine didactic 
style; ‘words of eternal life’ (cp 3 34-36 663 12494); ‘we have 
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believed and know’ (cp 1127173 1Jn.416), Finally, we note 
the absence of any word of recognition on the part.of Jesus such 
as we find in at least Mt. 16 17. Res . 

(d) According to Jn. 144, Bethsaida is the city of Peter 
(and Andrew) ; according to Mk. 12x 29= Lk. 431 38, as 
also according to Mt. 85 14, if is Capernaum. 

In explanation of the discrepancy it is suggested that Peter 
(and Andrew) originally belonged to Bethsaida ; or recourse is 
even had to the wholly inadmissible exegesis that according to the 
change of prepositions in Jn. 144 Philip was in virtue of his then 
domicile ‘of’ Bethsaida (ard Byéeacda) but by birth he was ‘out 
of’ Capernaum the city of Andrew and Peter (éx rijs méAews 
*Avdpeov kai Merpou). In reality it is even uncertain whether 
the naming of Bethsaida has claim or only makes claim to his- 
torical accuracy, Cp Puxiir, col. 3700, n. 2 

In the account of the denial of Peter (Jn. 1815-27)— 

{z) The most important differences as compared with 
the synoptists (Mk. 1454 66-72 and |is} are that Peter gains 

say _, access to the palace of the high priest 

19. Danial. through the intervention of an ‘other 
disciple,’ and that his repentance is not recorded. 
Upon both these points see § 22, begin. Legendary 
development is seen in the touch that he who gives 
occasion for Peter's third denial is said to have been one 
of the servants of the high priest, being a kinsman of 
him whose ear Peter cut off. Furthermore, the series 
of the three denials of Peter is broken, not, however, as 
in Lk. (2259) between the second and the third, and not 
by the simple statement that an interval of about an 
hour had elapsed, but between the first and the second, 
and this by the account of the whole proceedings in the 
palace of Annas and of Jesus's being led away to the 
palace of Caiaphas. 

(8) Spitta (Zur Gesch. u. Lit. d. Urchristenthums, 
1158-168, 1893) conjectures the original order of the 
verses to have been: 12 f. 19-24 14-18 255-27. 

That is to say: Jesus was brought from Gethsemane to the 
palace of Annas; here Caiaphas (not Annas) investigated the 
case, then Annas sent him to Caiaphas; thereupon arrived first 
the ‘other disciple’ and thereafter Peter in the courtyard of 
Caiaphas (not Annas) and Peter denied his master three times 
in unbroken succession, When, shortly after the publication of 
the work of Spitta, the Syr. sin, became known, it was found that 
in the main it followed the same order, viz. we. 12 f. 24 14, 
19-23 16-18 254-27. Thus here also the case is heard before 
Caiaphas, but in his own palace, not in that of Annas ; here also 
Peter comes into the court of Caiaphas not of Annas; here also 
there is a threefold denial without intervening incident and 
z.25@ (‘now Simon Peter was standing and warming himself’) 
which coincides with the close of v.18 falls away, but the 
entrance of the ‘other disciple’ into the court of Caiaphas does 
not immediately precede, but happens some considerable time 
before. 

(c) Notwithstanding this very large measure of agree- 
ment neither of these two rearrangements of the verses 
can be regarded as the original. If it was, as Spitta 
thinks, Caiaphas who dealt with the case of Jesus in 
the house of Annas, the expression in v, 24 that it was 
Annas who sent Jesus to Caiaphas is as awkward as it 
could possibly be. Syr. sin. has in point of fact avoided 
this awkwardness by reporting no hearing at the house 
of Annas at all. In this way, however, the addition in 
Syr. sin. of ‘the chief priest’ (rév dpxsepéa) to Caiaphas 
{Katégar) in v.24 becomes all the more impossible if 
this verse follows immediately upon vw. 13 in which 
Caiaphas is named as high priest of that year. Before 
all others, however, this question will obtrude itself: 
In what way, if it be not the original, could the present 
order of the verses have arisen? 

Spitta’s answer is that the copyist’s eye wandered from 7. 13 
to v. 24 and wrote therefore its continuation (the present vz. 14- 
18) by mistake immediately after v.13. When he had reached 
v. 18, that isto say the middle of Peter's threefold denial, he became 
aware that he had passed over the entire hearing of Jesus, along 
with his removal to the palace of Caiaphas (19-24), and forthwith 
introduced these verses into his text immediately after w. 18. 
Only after he had done this did he proceed to finish the account 
of Peter’s denial (25 4-27); but with 2 view to this, in order to 
resume the thread that had been dropped, he had first, in the 
exercise of his own discretion, to repeat the close of v.18, and 
that in the somewhat modified form which we now have in 254. 
It is indeed hard to say in what possible sense we can call a 
man who goes to work thus a copyist. As if we did not know 
from a hundred examples how it was that copyists proceeded 


when they happened to have omitted anything: they placed it 
on the margin and inserted merely a cave¢ in the text. The 
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same observation holds good, of course, if it was the order of Syr. 
sin. and not that of Spitta which the ‘ copyist’ altered into that 
which we now have. All the more does it require to be borne 
in mind that often the case is plainly the other way; the author 
of Syr. sin. has allowed himself the most arbitrary changes of 
the text.1 

I has to be added, however, that in his case it is 
possible to perceive a reason for the changes found in 
his text ; he wished to make Peter's denial a unity and 
to get rid of the repetition which he deemed irksome— 
of v. 18 end inv. 25¢. For the converse procedure, on 
the other hand, the production of our present text out 
of that of Syr. sin, or that conjectured by Spitta, no 
reason can be imagined; and thus Spitta had no 
choice but to have recourse to his untenable hypothesis 
of a copyist who yet was no copyist nor yet a redactor 
either. 

(2) Although Syr. sin. and Spitta have thought the 
present order of the text capable of improvement it 
nevertheless remains intelligible enough even without 
transposition. The new element in Jn. which neither 
Syr. sin. nor Spitta could or would remove is the fact 
that Jesus before being delivered over to Pilate was 
taken to two separate places, to the house of Annas 
and to that of Caiaphas. 

According to Mk. and Mt. he is brought only to the ‘high 
priest ' (Mk. 1453; Mt. 2657 adds the name of Caiaphas) and 
from there taken to Pilate (Mk,151= Mt, 271/). Mk. and 
Mt., however, record two sittings of the synedrium on the case; 
the first during the night, the second in the morning. Lk. knows 
only the second of these (22 66-231); in his narrative it is not 
till morning that the synedrium meets; in the night Jesus looks 
upon Peter after his third denial and thus he is still in the court- 
yard, not in the court-room, and in accordance with this repre- 
sentation is in the course of the uight only mocked and buffeted 
(Lk. 22 61-65), which likewise is to be pictured as taking place in 
the courtyard. On this view it remains a possibility that Lk., 
like Mk. and Mt., thinks of the morning meeting of the synedrium 
as being held in the same high-priestly palace into which Jesus 
was brought from the first. The words (Lk. 2266), ‘they led him 
away into their council ' (ampyayov avror eis +o ovvédpror adtév), 
in that case mean only that they led him away (out of the court- 
yard) into the chamber of the same palace in which the synedrium 
meanwhile had assembled. This interpretation is favoured by 
‘their’ (atrav). Yet it is also possible that Lk. thinks of the 
synedrium as assembling in another house—most easily in the 
place of their solemn meetings. The ‘led away’ (ampyayov) in 
2266 will then mean that they Jed Jesus into another house ; and 
the word actually is so used in Mt, 27 2, and still earlier in 2657 





1 %ven in the pericope before us, for example, an instance 
occurs in v.16, £ The portress is here called first ‘the portress’ 
(i; @vpwpés) simply, then afterwards ‘the maid, the portress’ (7 
mardiann  Gvpwpds). This is a noticeable circumstance an 
finds its explanation only in this, that when she is mentioned 
for the second time, it is said that she charged Peter with being 
one of the followers of Jesus. According to the synoptists this 
was done by a maid (wavdcoxy, Mk. 1466 and ||s), and in remi- 
niscence of this Jn. subsequently added this expression to his 
‘portress’ () Ovpwpds). Syr. sin., however, has ‘porter’ for 
‘ portress’ in v.16 and makes ‘the maid, the portress' (7 raudiony 
% Ovpwpds) in v. 17 into the porter’s maid. As other examples of 
arbitrary alterations which (unless where otherwise stated) are 
quite peculiar to Syr. sin. we may mention: (Mt, 1613) ‘ What 
do men say concerning me? who then is this son of man? (on 
this, cp above § 164); or (Lk. 1664), ‘and he [#.¢., the steward] 
sat down quickly and wrote them fifty” and (1674), ‘Ae sat 
down immediately [|and) wrote them fourscore'; or (Jn. 8 57— 
with x*sah), ‘thou art not fifty years old and Aath Abraham 
seen thee?’ or Lk. 24, where as in D the last clause, ‘because 
he was of the house and family of David,’ is introduced after 
7.5, and, moreover, altered into ‘because they were both of the 
house of David.’ Syr. sin. also knows how to make important 
changes in the text by simple addition. Examples are: Jn. 663 
(it is the spirit that quickeneth fhe Gody : but ye say the body 
profiteth nothing), or 123 (now Mary took an alabaster box of a 
pound of ointment of pure good spikenard, of great price, and 
poured it on the head of Jesus while he sat at meat, and she 
anointed his feet), or Lk. 2337 (addition: and they placed aise 
on his head a crown of thorns). Of additions arbitrarily made 
for decoration or smoothing we may give such instances as 
(Lk, 11 29), ‘no sign frome Aeaven shall be given unto them,’ or 
(Jn. 36, at close), ‘decause God is a living spirit’ [Tert. and 
codd. of Itala, etc., have simply: guza deus sfirttus est], or 
(11 39), ‘ Martha said unto him, Lord, why are they lifting away 
the stone? Behold, he stinketh’; or (1141), ‘then those mien 
who werg standing, came near and raised,’ or (20 16), ‘and she 
understood him and answered saying wnto him: Rabbuli. 
And she ran towards him that she might touch him’ (last 
clause also in xca, the Ferrar codd. 13, 346, 543, 826, 828, syr. 
pal., syr. bkl., Vg. MSS mm, gat, armach, Cyril. 
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= Mk. 1453, as also are ‘led’ (yayov) in Lk.23 1 and ‘led away’ 
(anqveyxav) Mk, 151. : 

(e) In any case Jn. was fully entitled so to understand 
it and accordingly to take from Lk. the transference of 
Jesus from one house to another. 

Only what he thinks of as being the second house to which Jesus 
was brought is not the meeting-place of the synedrium ; and on 
his premises he is right ; for at the time when, according to Lk. 
(if this be his meaning), the place was being used, viz. in the 
morning, it was accessible, but it was not accessible in the night- 
time, when, according to Jn. Jesus was being transferred (before 
cockcrowing ; see Jn, 1824 27), as it was situated on the temple 
hill (Schiirer, G/ /(2)2 162-164 ; E'T ii. 1 1g0-rg5) the gates of which 
were shut at night. Thus there remains for Jn., as the second 
house to which Jesus could appropriately be brought, only the 
palace of the high priest. The house, however, to which Jesus 
1s in the first instance brought is also called (Mk. 14 53 and |ls) 
that of the high priest. At this point, therefore, came to the 
assistance of Jn. the statement in Lk. 32 Acts 46, according to 
which Annas also was high priest ; and that the evangelist was 
following this is apparent (although he nowhere designates Annas 
as high priest) in the fact that he calls Caiaphas ‘high priest of 
that year’ (1149 5r 1813). In fact it has even been held that 
Lk. regards Annas, whom, alike in 32 and in Acts 46, he places 
before Graaf as the real high priest in Jesus’ time, and thus 
that he thinks with Jn., that Jesus was brought from Gethsemane 
direct to the house of Annas. 

Be this as it may, in any case Jn. seeks to remove 
the discrepancies of the synoptists. He follows Lk., 
as he understands him, in so far as he represents Jesus 
as having been brought from one house to another ; but 
Mk. and Mt. in so far as he represents some hearing of 
the case to have taken place during the night, only with- 
out the nocturnal meeting of the synedrium affirmed in 
Mk. 1453=Mt. 2657, and then before the high priest 
alone—-by whom Jn. understands Annas. In all prob- 
ability therefore Jn. thinks of the meeting of the synedrium 
as having been in the house of Caiaphas, but without 
describing it. 

(7) These points once cleared up, we are in a position to 
understand the story of Peter’s denialinJn. In making 
the denial begin directly after Jesus has been brought in 
after bis arrest, Jn. is simply following Lk., who in fact 
knows of no hearing of the case at all by night; in 
representing the denial as having been interrupted he 
also is following Lk. in so far as in this gospel {Lk. 
2259) the series of the denials is broken by an interval of 
something like an hour ; in Jn., however, the interruption 
is caused by the account of the first hearing which Jn., 
departing from Lk., takes from Mk. and Mt. Thus it 
becomes perfectly intelligible, and not to be regarded as 
a copyist’s error, that the statement about Peter's 
standing at the fire and warming himself is repeated 
from 18:8 in 182s@ when the story of the denial is 
resumed. In precisely the same way Mk. 1467 repeats 
from v.sq that Peter was warming himself, and Mt. 
2669 from v.58 that he was sitting in the courtyard. 
That Peter's arrival in the courtyard and his denial 
should at all costs be narrated without interruption 
cannot in reason be demanded ; it is not so related even 
in Mk. and Mt., and if Jn. allows the interruption to 
come in at a later point than they do, this is mainly 
due, as has been shown, to the fact that he is here at 
first following Lk. 

The call of Peter is described in the Fourth Gospel 

20. Call (135-42) in a manner entirely different from 

‘ * that which we find in the synoptists (see 
above, § 13). 

{az) It occurs, not by the lake of Galilee, but in the 
neighbourhood of the Baptist, who has not yet been cast 
into prison (as he has in Mk. 114 Mt. 412 Lk. 319 f-), but 
himself points his disciples to Jesus ; those whom Jesus 
wins to his side do not appear as fishermen, but—at 
least the first two (1 35-40) and probably Peter also—as 
disciples of the Baptist. Peter is not called first, but 
only after his brother Andrew and an unnamed person 
by whom is almost universally understood the beloved 
disciple ; of those who are represented in the synoptists 
as then having been called, John {even if it be he that 
is intended by the companion of Andrew) remains un- 
named, and his brother James is left entirely unnoticed. 
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(4) It would be perfectly useless to try to identify the 
two accounts. Harmonistic efforts confine themselves 
to the assertion that Jn. is describing an earlier 
occurrence than that recorded in the synoptists. That 
in Jn. is spoken of as the ‘call to friendship," 
that in the synoptists as the ‘call to disciple- 
ship.’ Any such distinction, however, is quite 
arbitrary. The ‘follow me’ (dxododfe: por) which 
Jesus addresses in Jn.143 to Philip, holds good sub- 
stantially, it does not need to be said, also for those 
called before Philip, for it is hard to see why we are to 
regard them as entering into less intimate relations with 
Jesus than he. The same verb, however (axoAovdety), 
stands in Mk. 118 Mt, 420 22 Lk. 51x, where it is the ‘call 
to discipleship’ that is described. And even apart from 
this it would be quite contrary to history that Jn. should 
allow it to appear as if those disciples who had been 
called oly to friendship remained henceforward con- 
tinually in the company of Jesus (as in point of fact he 
does in 221217 22 $22 428 27 31-38, etc,), if the actual 
truth had been that they had again parted from Jesus 
and thereafter received from him the new call of which 
the synoptists speak. Similarly it would be quite con- 
trary to history on the part of the synoptists to represent 
the calling of the four disciples as made at first sight 
without previous acquaintance on their part with the 
master, if the truth really were that three of them had 
already been called to friendship by Jesus. 

This unhistorical distinction between the ‘call to friendship’ 
and the ‘call to discipleship’ is carried to the farthest extreme 
when the ‘call to apostleship' is added as a third stage which is 
Seen for the first time in Mk. 8 14-19 and ||s in the choosing of the 
twelve. If we find Jesus already saying to Peter and Andrew 
in Mk. 1 18 ‘I will make you to become fishers of men’ (similarly 
Mt. 419 Lk. 5 10), how are we to describe this if not as a cali to 
apostleship? The choosing of the twelve is not to be understood 
as if the four disciples who had already been chosen were now 
chosen a second time, and that to a higher dignity, but only in 
the sense that the other eight were newly chosen, the four who 
had been chosen already being now enumerated along with the 
others merely in order to make up a complete list of twelve. 

(c} If then the accounts of Jn. on the one hand and 
the synoptists on the other are mutually exclusive, it is 
necessary to make our choice between them. The 
precise specification of day and hour in Jn. (129 35 39 43 
21} might seem here to be conclusive evidence that the 
Johannine account proceeds from an eyewitness; but 
this becomes plainly impossible when it is considered 
how here the Baptist and the first disciples are repre- 
sented as possessing a knowledge regarding the Messiah- 
ship, and indeed also regarding what goes far beyond 
this, the divine nature of Jesus, such as in actual fact 
they cannot have possessed at least at so early a period, 
unless indeed we are prepared to reject as completely 
unhistorical the whole picture of the synoptists and 
especially the novelty of Peter's confession at Caesarea 
Philippi. The supernatural knowledge also regarding 
Peter and Nathanael (Jn. 142 47/7.) which is attributed 
to Jesus is quite inconsistent with the synoptic 
representation, 

{z) The unhistorical character of the Johannine 
account has therefore to be conceded even although we 
find ourselves unable to explain in detail in every case 
how it was that Jn. came to his far-reaching divergences 
from the synoptists. So much is clear—that he takes 
no trouble whatever to bring himself into line with them, 
but seeks to give a representation that is based purely 
on ideal considerations, Just as Jesus is already in the 
prologue introduced as the Logos of God, and just as 
the Baptist straightway proclaims his Godhead, so also 
must the disciples be brought to him from the beginning 
through their recognition of this truth, and arrive at this 
recognition through the agency of the Baptist, whereby 
the latter brings to its most effective fulfilment his 
function as forerunner of Jesus. ‘He must increase, 
but I must decrease’ (330); this is the motto of the 
whole history of the call; in this also lies the reason 
why the first disciples of Jesus must previously have 
been disciples of John. 
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(e}) A further object Jn. has in view is the relegation 
of Peter to a subordinate place. Elsewhere (see § 22) 
this happens only so far as the beloved disciple is con- 
cerned ; but here we see it also in operation with 
reference to Andrew who elsewhere comes forward but 
little in the Fourth Gospel. 

The cause of this feature lies perhaps in sympathy with the 
story of the walk to Emmaus, with regard to which story Thoma 
(Genesis d. Joh.-Evang., 406-408 (1882]) supposes that it served 
Jn. as model. Two disciples come to know Jesus as Messiah ; 
the one is afterwards mentioned by name, the other not ; on their 
return to Jerusalem it is found that Jesus has appeared also 
to Peter. Thus the last-named takes the third place. 


(f/} The tenth hour also (Jn. 139) Thoma thinks to be 
derived from Lk. (2429); ‘it is towards evening,’ 

Such combinations, however, are from the nature of the case 
uncertain. What is certain is that Jn. reckons the hours of the 
day in Jewish fashion (19 14) and thus means here 4 P.M. Others 
consider, in view of 1 Jn. 218 (‘it is the last hour‘), that the 
author intends to divide the whole development of the world 
into twelve periods, which he allegorically calls hours, and that 
what he means to say is that the entire development was already 
nearing its end when Jesus appeared, whence the pressing 
necessity for accepting Christianity. Or it is pointed out that 
according to Philo (i 347 532-536 2183-185, ed. Mangey) ten is 
the number of perfection, with which accordingly Christianity 
as the age of perfection begins. 

Such a way of interpreting the ‘hour,’ however, does 
not harmonise very well with the specification of 
individual days in 12935 4321. In this specification one 
may have much greater confidence in discerning the pro- 
gress of the narrative from one step in the revelation of 
Jesus to another. In any case neither it nor the speci- 
fication of the tenth hour, even if no quite satisfactory 
explanation of the latter has yet been found, can be 
urged as evidence that the author was an eyewitness of 
what he describes. 

As with the call of the disciples, so also in the case of 
the footwashing, the Fourth Evangelist has not supple- 

21. Foot- mented a synoptic narrative but has sup- 

eae: planted it. 

washing. (2} Jn.’s silence as to the institution of 
the sacrament of the supper would otherwise be inexplic- 
able. Equallyinexplicable, however, would be the silence 
of the synoptists about the footwashing had this event 
actually happened. Even Lk., to whom appeal is 
made, in 2224-27 records only the thought which under- 
lies the footwashing, not the fact. One may as well 
deny the historicity of the synoptists altogether if one is 
determined to maintain that they had heard nothing of 
so important an action of Jesus which must have im- 
pressed itself so indelibly upon the recollection of those 
who witnessed it. On the other hand the rise of the 
narrative of the footwashing out of the passage just 
cited from Lk. (2224-27) is very readily intelligible, and 
that too even without our supposing any deliberate 
fiction on the part of the evangelist (see JOHN, SON OF 
ZEBEDEE, § 35 [f}}. The transaction taken as a 
whole is the highest activity of ministering love (133 15 
347.); in so far as it occurs at a meal, it stands on a 
level with a love-feast (dydan: Jude 12) and thus is a 
substitute for the sacramental supper which Jn., by 
reason of the data on which he was working, could not 
report as having been held on the last evening of the 
lifetime of Jesus (see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 23). 

{2} The person of Peter comes into consideration in 
connection with a subordinate point only. He hesitates, 
out of reverence, about suffering his feet to be washed 
by Jesus, but is met with the answer: ‘if 1 wash thee 
not thou hast no part with me’ (138). Whereupon 
Peter would have hands and head washed also, but is 
told: ‘he that is bathed needeth not save to wash his 
feet but is clean every whit; and ye are clean,’ etc. 
{1310}. From wv, 8 it follows that the footwashing is 
intended to be not a manifestation of love merely, but 
also at the same time in some sorta nieans of grace; 
from v. 10 it follows that this means of grace Ifas been 
preceded by another of a completer character—by which, 
especially in view of the expression 'he that is bathed’ 
(6 AeXougévos), one can only understand baptism. The 
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meaning would then be: He that is baptised needs only 
a partial renewal of the effect of baptisin. 

If the effect of baptism is held to be the forgiveness of sins, 
the footwashing would represent a means of grace which likewise 
brings a forgiveness though not so comprehensive as that of 
baptism but only of particular sins committed after baptism. It 
is quite impossible that by this means of grace should be meant 
the sacrificial blood of Jesus. For neither does its action set in 
only after haptism nor does it admit of being conceived of as 
partial only ; and moreover, in the circle of ideas of the Fourth 
Gospel it plays no further part (see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 
62¢, begin, But also the thought of a second repentance 
following upon that sealed in baptism, as suggested in Hermas 
(Ps. iit. 24, Mand. 4 3), is quite remote. The forgiveness of sins 
that constantly needs renewal after baptism is better seen in the 
sacrament of the supper, in accordance with Mt. 2628: ‘unto 
remission of sins.’ With this ir agrees that the eucharist is 
repcated, baptism not, and that the footwashing as representing 
the agafe is intended to be a substitute for the eucharist. 

(c) There is nevertheless the objection that forgiveness 
of sins does not figure in the Johannine conception of 
the eucharist (6 26-63} and just as little in the express 
interpretation of the footwashing, which according to 
138 is regarded rather as a means of communion with 
Jesus. This is the effect of the eucharist in like manner 
according to Jn., and thus we are led by this considera- 
tion also to the conclusion that by the footwashing the 
eucharistis intended. It cannot be denied, however, that 
here the figure of cleansing which is involved in the idea 
of washing has disappeared, and the picture thus Joses 
its vividness. 

{d) It becomes all the more necessary therefore to 
note that in Jn.153 we have in ail probability an 
authentic interpretation of the footwashing. Asin 1310 
so also here we read: ‘ye are clean,’ only not ‘by 
baptism,’ or ‘ by the supper,’ but, ‘ because of the word 
which I have spoken unto you.’ 

This declaration is very like that made in 663. After very 
great weight has been laid in 6 53-58 upon physical participation 
in the sacramental meal, we find it nevertheless soon depreciated 
again in favour of a purely spiritual view which thinks of 
fellowship with Christ as realised solely by means of his word: 
‘the flesh profiteth nothing ; the words that I have spoken unto 
you are spirit and are life.’ Just soin 153 also the mere recep- 
tion of the words of Jesusis given as the means of purification in 
place of any sacramenta] act whatsoever, And this reception of 
the word, according to the connection of Jn. 13, consists specially 
in fulfilment of the command of love. On this view, 1310 
would mean: he who has been baptised is in need of no further 
sacramental! acts; all that is needed is that he should follow the 
commandment of love. At the same time this does not perfectly 
suit either the words or the thought. If it is to fit the words 
these ought to run somewhat thus: ‘he that is bathed needed 
not save to wash the feet of others’; and as for the thought-— 
that which depreciates the value of sacramental acts—ene misses 
the extension of it which ene would expect to baptism also. 

{e) The view indicated by 153 is thus better suited by 
the reading of & c, several Vg. MSS Orig. and Tert. 
according to which ‘except the feet’ (ef ui revs wédas) 
is wanting, In this case ‘he that is bathed’ (6 \eAou- 
pévos) will no longer refer to baptism but to footwashing ; 
he who has received the footwashing, that is to say who 
has taken to himself the command of love, needs no 
sacramental act or any other external institution but is 
quite clean. 

Yet this view of the passage also is not wholly just to the tenor 
of the words. For this one would expect some such text as ‘he 
whose feet are washed needs not to wash hands or head.’ And 
further, even if one finds it possible to understand how the 
longer reacting could have arisen out of the shorter as soon as 
‘he that is bathed’ (6 AeAovuéves) had come to be taken as 
referring to haptism and the footwashing to the supper, at the 
same time the converse also is conceivable — that on account of 
the words ‘(he) is clean every whit‘ it seemed pis aie al that 
the washing of the feet should still be required, and it was 
thought necessary to restore the meaning that washing of a 
wholly clean person is no longer at all needful, by deletion of the 
words ‘except the feet’ (et 2 revs wddas). 

At all events, whatever may be the proper interpreta- 
tion of the footwashing, it is plain that in it Peter plays 
no better part than other persons in the Fourth Gospel, 
as for example Thomas (145), or Philip (148), or Judas 
the Cananzean (1422), or Nicodemus (34), into whose 
mouth an unintelligent saying is put which is afterwards 
set right by Jesus (see JoHN, SON OF ZEBEDFE, § 25¢). 
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nection with the prediction of Peter's denial (13 36-38), 
where Peter is corrected for a mis- 
am rfid ~ understanding by Jesus; we have found 
di ie him also shown in an unfavourable 
Bciple. light in so far as the sword-stroke is 
attributed to him (18:10), and neither his repentance 
after his denial, nor any acknowledgement of Jesus after 
his confession, is recorded (1827 670}. 

(2) It is to the beloved disciple, however, in particular, 
that Peter is subordinated ; to him he owes his intro- 
duction into the high priest’s palace (1816}, and only 
after him (and Andrew) does he receive his call to the 
discipleship (14: /.}, and, further, Peter must avail him- 
self of his aid (1324) in order to learn who the betrayer 
is. If, following the figure of speech which we sce in 
Rev. 121-6 13-17, it is the Christian church that is to be 
understood by the mother of Jesus as she stands at the 
foot of the cross {Jn. 1925}—a view which is rendered 
more difficult, it is true, than it would otherwise be by 
the presence of other women at the crucifixion—we 
should here find evidence of a very great depreciation 
of Peter, in the fact that she is committed to the charge, 
not of Peter, but of the beloved disciple. So also the 
conferring upon all the apostles of the power to remit 
sins or to retain them (2023), if we are to suppose it to 
have been already known to the Fourth Evangelist that 
this power according to Mt.1619 had been conferred 
upon Peter alone {on the age of this passage see 
GOSPELS, §§ 136, 154). 

(4) It is to the account of their visit to the sepulchre, 
however (202-10), that we must specially turn, for 
elucidation of the mutual relations of Peter and the 
beloved disciple. On the unhistorical character of this 
incident see GOSPELS, § 138, 4, ¢, f Being, as it is, 
unhistorical, we may all the more safely assume that 
here it is intended to give expression to an idea. This 
idea would be perfectly transparent if the precedence of 
the one apostle over the other had been recognised 
without qualification. In point of fact a certain 
measure of precedence is assigned to each in turn. 
Or rather to Peter in one respect, namely that he is 
the first to enter the sepulchre, but to the beloved 
disciple in the twofold respect that he is the first to 
arrive at the sepulchre, and the first to believe in the 
resurrection. 

Let us begin with what is clearest. When it is said of the 
beloved disciple that he believed in the resurrection of Jesus (208), 
it is included in this that Peter has not as yet come to do so. 
Now, in view of 1 Cor. 15 5 (and Lk, 24 34) it is quite impossible 
te assert that any one arrived earlier than Peter at the con- 
viction that Jesus was arisen—unless it had been at the empty 
sepulchre ; but the account of this is, as has been shown, un- 
historical. if, nevertheless, a deeper truth is to be sought im it, 
the solution must be found in the conception of faith. Not in 
the holding the resurrection of Jesus to be a fact, but only ina 
right apprehension of the nature of the resurrection and of the 
risen one, can any one have taken precedence of Peter, a 
precedence represented as a precedence in time, because the 
truth has been clothed in the form of a narrative of u visit to the 
grave. 

And if it is to the beloved disciple—that is to say, 
the ostensible author or guarantor of the Fourth 
Gospel {see JOHN, SON OF ZERBEDEE, § 41¢)—that 
this precedence is assigned, we also know wherein it 
consists; namely, in the spiritual view of the resur- 
rection, according to which the risen one is identical 
with the holy spirit (see RESURRECTION- NARRATIVES, 
§§ 16¢, 294}. Only by way of antithesis to this is it 
possible to gain a good sense for the statement that 
Peter was the first to enter the grave, and the first 
to observe all the clothes and their orderly arrange- 
ment. In other words, it is not to be denied to him 
{see 1 Cor.155 Lk. 2434) that he was the first to 
ascertain the outward tokens of the resurrection ; herein 
he takes a relative precedence. 


What has just been said stil) leaves unexplained the state- 
ment that the beloved disciple was the first to reach the 
sepulchre. And it would be difficult to say what precedence 
over Peter is intended to be expressed by this; for when it is 


The same thing has already been remarked in con- ' stated that he was the first who in the deeper sense ‘ believed,’ 
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all has been said which could secure him a precedence over 
Peter in the matter itself. 11 appears, therefore, vnat in the 
question as to who arrived first at the sepulchre, it is only a 
recedence in point of time that is thought of—not, however, as 
if the beloved disciple actually had taken precedence of Peter in 
any matter of importance, but only in so far as he was at first 
held in higher estimation in the church than Peter. The most 
significant thing in the narrative is certainly this, that the 
beloved disciple in the beginning has precedence over Peter, but 
that afterwards Peter takes this precedence from him, and only 
in the end does the beloved disciple receive a higher valuation. 

Now, it assuredly was not throughout the whole 
church that Peter in the first period was held in less 
esteem than the beloved disciple, that is to say, than 
the John of Asia Minor. We must reflect, however, 
that in the Fourth Gospel it is not the entire church, 
but only the following of the John of Asia Minor that 
is speaking. For the latter it really is true that the 
beloved disciple was looked on as the first witness of 
Christ, the risen one; but if it is added that Peter took 
his precedence from him, this can only mean that the 
estimate, according to which Peter was held to be the 
most eminent of all the apostles, had gradually found 
acceptance even in those circles which in the first period 
had given the first place to John. The purpose 
of the passage before us, then, is to restrict this high 
estimate of Peter, and to restore to John the place of pre- 
eminence. 

(c) The last mention in the series of passages which 
seek to settle the relation between Peter and the beloved 
disciple, is found in chap. 21. Here, however, the 
tendency is in the other direction. 

Along with other circumstances this also supplies a reason 
why we should attribute this chapter to a different authorship 
from that of Jn. 1-20 (see Joun, Son of ZEBEDEE, § 4°; 
RESURRECTION-NARRATIVES, §§ 54, 9¢, 29¢). The history of 
the external evidence shows that for several decades after its 
appearance the Fourth Gospel found no recognition (Joun, $$ 
42-49). In chap. 21, vv. 24 _f clearly reveal the purpose to 
remove the mistrust with which it was regarded. This being 
so, the remainder of the chapter deserves to be scrutinised, with 
the view of finding whether it also subserves the same tendency. 
In point of fact this is actually seen to be the case, as soan as 
we suppose its depreciation of Peter to have been one of the 
causes that militated against the general recognition of the 
Gospel. 

Therefore we find Peter now rehabilitated to a con- 
siderable extent. It is still the beloved disciple, it is true, 
who first recognises the risen one in the figure standing in 
the morning on the shore (Zi7}; but once he has 
learned who it is, Peter is the first to hasten towards 
him. Further, it is Peter who first goes a-fishing and 
who draws the net with its great take unbroken to the 
shore {213 x1). Since this net signifies missions in 
general, and particularly the mission to the Gentiles, 
and its remaining unbroken symbolises the continued 
unity of the church (see above, § r4c, @, ¢, /}, it is 
hereby recognised that Peter was the originator and 
the most important actor in the missionary activity of 
the church, including the mission to the Gentiles, and 
the guardian of the unity of the church. The leading 
position in the church is still more clearly assigned to 
him in the words ‘feed my lambs’ ‘tend my 
sheep’ (2115-17), which are a further development of 
Lk. 2232, ‘stablish thy brethren." Finally, martyrdom 
is predicted for him, and this as an honour (2118 7). 
For the beloved disciple there is left a much more 
modest part than he has in chaps. 1-20; he too, not 
only Peter, may follow Jesus, if in another manner than 
by death ; a longer life is allotted to him than to Peter, 
and he has the advantage of bearing written testimony 
to the life of Jesus (21 20-24). 

Let us now seek to gather together the results of the 
foregoing discussions of details, and attempt to form 

$ estimate of the character of 
23. Character Fo 
of Peter. (a) It is evident, in the first place, 
that we must refuse to avail ourselves of very much of 
the material that is usually employed for this purpose. 
What value are we to attach to such inferences as that which 


deduces from his proposal at the transfiguration to build taber- 
nacles for Jesus, Moses, and Elijah, or from the precipitancy 
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with which in Jn. 217 he throws himself into the water the 
‘impulsiveness’ of Peter; or from his noticing the withering of 
the fig tree (Mk. 1121) his powers of observation ; or from his 
confession in Lk. 58, ‘I ama sinful man’ his humility ; or from 
his hesitation about eating unclean animals (Acts 1014) his little 
preparedness to follow a divine leading; or from his action 
connected with the draught of fishes in Lk. 55 the opposite ; 
or from his sinking in the attempt to walk on the water his 
little faith; or from the opposite wishes he expressed at the 
footwashing (Jn. 136-9) his rapid changes of mood ; or from his 
conduct at the sepulchre his ‘ practical and impetuous ' character, 
or more particularly from his being second in the race, yet first 
to enter the sepulchre, his greater age as compared with the 
beloved disciple, and his greater boldness—if the incidents 
never really happened? What validity is there in the inference 
of the liveliness of his interest from the frequency of his ques- 
tions, of his self-seeking nature from his question as to the 
future reward for having followed Jesus, of his recklessness 
from his use of the sword in Gethsemene, if there can be no 
certainty whether it was Peter at all who said or did the things 
in question? Or what ground is there for discerning the 
rapidity of his decisions and the sanguineness of his tempera- 
ment from his following Jesus without previous acquaintance, 
if this inference rests not upon actual fact, but merely upon the 
excessively abbreviated manner in which the matter has heen 
handed down to us? It is not at all impossible that many of 
these characteristics really did belong to Peter; but it is not 
permissible to deduce them from the NT data just referred to. 


(6) Even when we restrict ourselves to those accounts 
which may with confidence be accepted, caution is still 
necessary lest we should take more out of them than we 
are entitled to do. 

The emphatic remonstrance made by Peter against the idea 
of Jesus passion is simply an evidence of a praiseworthy love 
and solicitude, such as assuredly every devoted disciple has in 
his heart ; the reproachfal ‘ Satan, thou mindese not the things 
of God, but the things of men’ (Mk. 8 33) is spoken from quite 
another point of view, to appreciation of which Peter could not 
be expected to have at that time attained. As regards the 
contrast between his promise not to be offended by what was to 
befall Jesus and his denial so soon afterwards, it will be best for 
us to say, Let him who is confident that in a like position he 
would show himself stronger than Peter cast the first stone, 
Let us refrain, too, from drawing any inference as to character 
from his sleep in Gethsemane. Nor can we venture to deduce 
from his confession at Casarea Philippi an inclination to sudden 
inspirations, rapid apprehension, and bold expression of new 
thoughts; for we do not know how far the confession was 

repared for by previous hints of She {see Jorn, Son or 

ESEDEE, § 254), or whether it could not have been uttered by 
the other disciples also. 

(c} We can best arrive at the kernel of Peter's 
personality by contemplating the greatest fact of his 
whole life,—his faith in Jesus which, in the extra- 
ordinary circumstances in which he found himself, led by 
psychological laws to his vision of the risen Jesus. As to 
this see, more especially, RESURRECTION-NARRATIVES, 
§ 37. In this one fact is concentrated the whole 
result of his conviction of the imperishable value of 
that which Jesus had been to him, of the gratitude 
and reverence which he owed him, and of the un- 
conditional trust which he had learned to repose in 
him and in his heavenly father, It is true that the 
triumphant struggle of his faith against the over- 
powering impression left by the death of Jesus was 
helped by something that cannot be reckoned to the 
character of Peter—-by the vision he had, by his 
illusion ; and his denial had a share in the production 
of this vision. The value of his faith, however, is not 
tessened by this; for had it not possessed this super- 
eminent strength, the vision could not by the laws of 
psychology have arisen. 

(7) The stage preliminary to Peter's resurrection- 
faith was the confession at Czesarea Philippi. If his 
obedience to Jesus’ call at first bears witness merely to 
the depth of the impression which the words and 
person of Jesus had made upon him, and thus shows 
his soul to have had the religious hunger and the 
religious receptivity which found their satisfaction ‘in 
Jesus, the confession carries us still further. It shows 
that under the influence of Jesus Peter was capable of 
purifying, elevating, and spiritualising those nationa] 
and political ideas which as a Jew he, as matter of 
course, had entertained regarding the Messiah, to such 
an extent that he was able to discern in Jesus the true 
Messiah. That he also, in other ways, showed himself 
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steadfast and trustworthy, is shown by the surname 
Cephas which Jesus gave him; and the leading place 
among the apostles which he received even during the 
lifetime of Jesus, and maintained in a still greater 
degree after his death, is evidence enough that in more 
than one direction he must have been a very remarkable 
personality. This does not preclude us from observing 
that his pre-eminence was also associated with much 
weakness. It is, nevertheless, certain that he did and 
suffered far more than we now know, 

(ec) Both sides, the favourable and the unfavourable, 
are seen also in his relation to Paul and the mission to 
the Gentiles. His original line of conduct during his 
visit to Antioch proves that he was no such bigoted 
upholder of the Mosaic law as were James the brother 
of Jesus and the Judaists who made their way into the 
churches founded by Paul in Galatia (see GALATIANS, 
§ 13). it must therefore be noted to his credit that he 
had grasped the true inwardness of the religion of Jesus 
better than they. 


Even if, as regards outward conduct, Jesus must, generally 


speaking and apart from questions of Pharisaic strictness, be 
regarded as an observer of the law of the fathers—for otherwise 
the Judaising zealots for the law could not have claimed to be 
called his disciples at all—in his fundamental principles he was 
far beyond the position which would have made salvation in 
any way dependent on conformity with that law. The poverty 
of spirit, the purity of heart, the love to God and one’s neighbour 
which he required are all of them things for which no observance 
of any particular precepts is necessary, and moreaver he asserted 
with an emphasis that »ncreased the non-obligatory character of 
many ceremonial commands (see Gospels, § 145¢). When 
accordingly Paul preached the admission of Gentiles within the 
pale of Christianity and the ending of the Mosaic law, he showed 
a better understanding of the inner meaning of Jesus than the 
apostles who actually ate and drank with him. 

(7) In some measure this understanding had reached 
Peter also. But, unfortunately, not in sufficient 
measure. Thus it came to pass that he was outstripped 
by Paul, and the later development of the church 
depended only upon Paul not upon Peter. Indeed, 
instead of following Paul, if perhaps with slower steps, 
on the new path of freedom from the law, Peter allowed 
himself to be held back by the power of ancient custom 
of which James was the embodiment, and to be forced 
into the ranks of those who were opposed to Paul. In 
this connection are seen the most serious limitations of 
his spiritual activities, the absence of consistency in 
dealing with the new situation, and want of energy in 
Opening up the new path. If it had depended on Peter, 
he would have preserved Christianity as a Jewish sect 
and condemned it to a maimed life. 
soul which was required for drawing and pursuing the 
consequences resulting from the entrance of Christianity 
into the Gentile world was certainly not easy of attain- 
ment to one in Peter’s situation; but for a true leader 
it was nevertheless indispensable. The conflict 
with Paul into which Peter was brought by his con- 
servative attitude also unfortunately brought with it the 
result that, quite apart from the judgment we are called 
upon to pronounce as to his intellectual endowments, a 
deep shadow falls upon the character of Peter-—deeper 
than upon that of Paul. Of Paul we know only that in 
his mannec of expressing himself as against his Judaistic 
opponents he exercised little restraint upon himself 
(2 Cor. 1113-15 Gal. 512, ete}; Peter, on the other hand, 
can hardly be cleared of the charge of—even by actions, 
or at the very least by failures to act—having worked 
against the activity of Paul (see above, § 2 [/'}). 


B, LIFE OUTSIDE PALESTINE; AND DEATH 


In the preceding sections the NT data regarding 
Peter have been practically exhausted, yet a very impor- 
Sood tant part of his life still remains to be 

ic ead discussed—that relating to his activities 
. outside the limits of Palestine, and to 

his death. Our information under these heads must 
thus be drawn almost entirely from the Church fathers 
and from legendary works of very doubtful trustworthi- 
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ness. The examination becomes much more compli- 
cated and the results much more hypothetical than 
those we have hitherto had in hand. 

Let us first take a survey of the countries in which 
outside of Palestine he is represented as having laboured. 

(a) Origen is the first who tells us that ‘ Peter seems 
(€orxev) to have preached to the Jews of the dispersion 
in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Asia 
[i.e, the western coast of Asia Minor]’ (Comm. in Gen. 
tom, 3, ed. de la Rue, 2244; af. Euseb. #& iii.12). 
The very form in which this sentence is cast shows us 
that the statement is not based on trustworthy inde- 
pendent information, but is merely deduced from 
1 Pet. 1x. 

Nor is this all; the deduction is a very mistaken one, for in 
11g 8 21 29 f, 42 7 it is clearly said that the readers of the 
spine are Gentile Christians and in 1 r2 with equal clearness 
that it was not the writer of the epistle who had brought the 
gospel to them, Not till we come to 2 Pet. 116 is it asserted 
that they had been preached to by Peter, On this showing we 
should have to suppose that he had come to them at some time 
after the composition of the first epistle ; for according to 2 Pet. 
31 the second epistle is addressed to the same readers as the 
first. This, however, is inconsistent with the address, accordin 
to which 2 Pet. is directed to the whole of Christendom; an 
Christendom is not here to be restricted, on account of (as it 
might at first sight appear) 31, to the five provinces named in 
1 Pet. 1x, which would be inconsistent with the manifest sense 
of the words, but contrariwise we must believe the author of 
2 Pet. to have presupposed 1 Pet. to have been already addressed 
to the whole of Christendom. This presupposition comes before 
us in the Muratorian fragment where (2/. 54-59) it is asserted 
that from the number of the churches to which Paul addressed 
his nine letters—viz., seven—and from the number of the epistles 
in the Apocalypse—also seven—we are to perceive that both 
writers are addressing themselves in their letters to the entire 
church. There are other reasons also for assigning 2 Pet. to the 
same date as this fragment, say about 170 or 180 A.D. 

(4) The other spheres of activity, in which Peter is 
represented as having laboured along with other apostles 
are equally questionable. Alongside of such traditions 
there is often a simpler form in which Peter is not 
mentioned. Thus there readily arises the suspicion that 
Peter has been given as a companion to other apostles 
by legend merely. 

Peter is said to have laboured with Philip in Assakia 
(Phrygia), with his brother Andrew and Matthias or Matthew 
in the country of the Barbarians, that is to say, primarily, by 
the Black Sea, so that this legend coincides with a part of that 
already noticed under a. As, however, there is also a country of 
the barbarians by the Red Sea, we find Peter as the companion 
of Bartholomew in Egypt as well; and finally what is said of 
this last apostle is transferred to Judas Thaddzus, so that 
Peter is made to be the companion of this Judas in Syria. 


(c) We are told further that from Egypt Peter also 
made journeys to North Africa and to Britain, but in 
these cases he was alone. 

(d) In Syria Peter appears not only with Judas 
Thaddzeus, but also without any companion, particularly 
in Antioch, Indeed, according to Eusebius in his 
Chronicle, or in his source (§ 26 ¢; Lipsius, ii. 125-27), 
that church was founded by Peter in the second year of 
Claudius, that is, in 42 4.D. This is in absolute con- 
tradiction with Acts 1119-26. Nor is there any plausible 
reason for accepting the activity of Peter in Antioch to 
be found in the consideration that he could easily touch 
at Antioch in the course of his journeys from Jerusalem 
to Asia Minor ; and just as little can we attach weight 
to the circumstance that it was precisely in Antioch 
that SIMON MaGus ({¢.v. § 11 4), whom it was one 
of Peter's tasks continually to confute, made his 
appearance. Thus it is tempting to conjecture that the 
statement as to the appearance of Peter in Antioch rests 
upon Gal. 21r-2x, If this conjecture is correct we shall 
have here an admirable example of the manner in 
which in the making of ecclesiastical legend the hostile 
relations of two apostles are ignored or even changed 
into a relation of friendly co-operation (cp § 40 4). 

We learn even that Peter and Paul together in Antioch 


consecrated Marcianus as bishop of Syracuse, and Pancratius as 
bishop of Tauromenium in Sicily (Lipsius, ii. 138A), But it 





1 For details here and in what follows we refer once for all to 
Lipsius, Apokr, A post.-Gesch, (1883-1890), and especially in the 
first instance to vol. 21, and the Evganzungsheft, 226 f. 
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is only late authors who assign to Peter the bishopric of Antioch 
(Cod. Coislinianus, No. 120 (ed. Grosch, Jena, 1886] for two 
years, the Liber Pontificalis [6th and 7th cent.] for seven or ten 
years). Origen does not, even when he designates Ignatius 
(Hom. 6 in Luc., IIL. 938 b A, ed. de la Rue) ‘episcopum 
Antiochiz post Petrum secundum,’ for these words are to be 
understood, in accordance with the expressions of ancient 
authors cited below ¢§ 26 g}, in such a sense that Peter is not to 
be reckoned as included : so also Eus. AE iii. 862. Euodius, 
who is represented as having been appointed by Peter himself 
(Const. Afpost, vii. 46), passes for the first bishop of Antioch. 

(e} It accords with the dating of x Pet. (513) from 
Babylon that Peter should be represented as having 
laboured in Babylonia and Persia. Whilst many accounts 
have it that he subsequently journeyed to Rome, the 
Syrian historians assign to him the lands of the Euphrates 
exclusively as his missionary field (Lipsius ii. 16 611-673, 
fi. 2145 f. 175). Cp § 43. 

(7) The statement which has met with widest accept- 
ance is that Peter laboured in Rome and suffered 
martyrdom there. As to this, see §§ 25-31, 37-41, 45. 

(g) The missionary journeys of Peter through 
Macedonia, Greece, Sicily, and Italy are open to the 
suspicion that they have been assumed merely in order 
to make more clear his migration from Asia Minor to 
Rome and that for their details the journeys of Paul 
served as a pattern (Lipsius ii. 1 xx}. 

(4} The representation that Peter laboured also in 
Gaul and in Spain appears to have arisen out of the 
desire of the Roman church to secure for itself the 
supremacy over these countries. Pope Innocent I. 
(402-417) expressly denies that in Italy, Gaul, Spain, 
Africa and Sicily, or any of the intermediate islands, 
churches were anywhere founded by any one except 
priests who had been instituted by Peter or by his 
successors (gist, 252, ap. Lipsius, ii. 2217 307). 

(7) We thus obtain as 4 preliminary result that apart 
from Rome only the claims of Antioch and Babylon or 
at most also of the shores of the Black Sea (Pontus) 
have some ineasure of plausible support in tradition ; 
but of these that of Antioch is definitely ruled out by 
the data of the NT; for not only is the founding of 
the church there by Peter impossible, but also any 
lengthened stay there on his part, inasmuch as its 
Gentile Christian character was most marked and more- 
over it had been witness of his humiliation at the hands 
of Paul (Gal. 2r:-21). As for the claims of Babylon, 
see below, § 302, 43. 

Let us first inquire what are our earliest authorities 
for a sojourn of Peter in Rome and his ultimate 
martyrdom there. (a) The first whom 
Rome: earliest ¥°°2" date with certainty is Dionysius, 

wie bishop of Corinth (about 170 A.D.). 

" From a letter of his addressed to the 
Church of Rome in the time of the bishopric of Soter 
there (about 166-174), in which! he thanks the Romans 
for pecuniary help given to members of the Corinthian 
church, Eusebius (#7£ ii. 258) has preserved the follow- 
ing passage: radra kal byets dtd ris roravrys vovlesias 
thy dd Wérpovu kal Maddov purclav yernbcioay ‘Papalwv 
te Kal Kopw Olav cuvexepdoare. xal yap dudw cat els ry 
juerépay KépwOov puretoavres fuds duoiws edtdatay, 
éuotws Se xal eisriy Tradiay dudoe odtavres énapripyoay 
xara Tov atroy xatpov. ‘So also by this so weighty 
admonition? ye have brought together that planting 
made by Peter and Paul of the Romans and of the 
Corinthians. For, indeed, these two both planted us 
in our Corinth, and likewise taught us; in like manner 
also after having taught together in Italy they suffered 
martyrdom about the same time.’ 

The meaning of these words is not perfectly clear fep col. 
4345); bat so much can be made out—that Dionysius means to 


designate the Roman and Corinthian churches alike as founda- 
tions of Peter and Paul. This is involved in ‘ planting’ (6ureia) 


26. Sojourn in 





1 As Eusebius in his enumeration (HZ iv. 239) of the epistles 
of Dionysius known to him mentions only one to the Romans, 
we must suppose this to be the same as that which he had 
already made use of (ii. 258). . 

2 By this is doubtless intended the Epistle of the Roman 
church mentioned in iv. 2311, which Dionysius is answering. 
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even if we should prefer for @utevoavres the reading of Syncellus; 
howrjoarres. At the same time, the expression ets Thy ‘Iraddav 
stands, in accordance with a linguistic usage which at that date 
was widely spread (see Winer, (*) § 50 44), for év rf "Iradig, for 
the participle ‘having taught’ (:ddéavres) belongs to it; and 
thus porrjcarres, even if it ought to be regarded as the right 
reading, would not furnish the requisite completion to the second 
member of the sentence. This being so, the suggestion becomes 
natural that «ig. . . Képir@or stands for év. . . Kopivéw, and 
thus that durevoavres ought to be retained—all the more hecause 
it is in keeping with @ureia. ‘Ogdoe means properly ‘ towards 
one and. the same place’; but as we may not bring in 
porrqoartes, this will not at all suit the context. Here also then 
we must discern another instance of the same confusion as that 
between ¢is and év, in other words 640d must be meant, Thus 
Dionysius, even if he does not expressly say that Peter and 
Paul cate simultaneously to Corinth and simultaneously to 
Rome, nevertheless, as regards Rome at least, states that 
they faugk? there simultaneously; in fact ‘in like manner 
also’ (Guoiws &&@ xaf) indicates very distinctly that he assumes 
them to have taught together in Corinth also. 

This last assumption is quite irreconcilable with Acts 
181-18 202 f; and even were we to suppose that 
Dionysius thinks of Peter's visit to Corinth as having 
been at a different date from that of Paul, we should 
still be at hopeless variance with 1 Cor, 310-15 415 (see 
§ 2g). The statement of Dionysius accordingly can 
only rest on unwarranted inference from what Paul says 
segarding the Cephas party in Corinth (1 Cor, lia 
Barf). 

Thus it is of no avail when Harnack (ACZ ii. [=Chronol.} 
I 2427) seeks to defend Dionysius by arguing that even accord- 
ing to Acts (8 14-17) the founding of a church becomes ‘ perfect’ 
only after apostolic labours, so that Dionysius does not by the 
language he uses exclude an activity of other missionaries in 
Rome before the arrival of Peter and Paul, In the first place, 
Harnack's exegesis of the passage in Acts is not exact. hat 
can be effected by the apostles alone is the bestowal of the Holy 
Spirit; that without this the founding of a church is not 
perfect” is not said, and does not at all suit the other case in 
which the same theory is found (191-7). This last passage has 
nothing at all to do with the founding of a church, but only 
with the spiritual gifts of speaking with ‘tongues’ and of 
prophecy. But, further, Harnack’s defence of Dionysius, even 
were it valid, would apply only to what he says about Rome, 
not to what he says about Corinth; for, if Dionysius has 
followed the theory of Acts as this is expounded by Harnack, 
in the present case at all events Paul has complied with it, 
inasmuch as he brought about the gift of the Holy Spirit at 
once in his first ministry there, and thus Peter would have 
found no field there for his function as a founder of churches 
unless his arrival had been synchronous with that of Paul. 


Thus it is impossible to absolve Dionysius from the 
charge of having, in the interests of a theory as to the 
co-operation of Peter and Paul, grievously distorted the 
history of his own church in a point. as to which he of 
all men must be presumed to have been accurately 
informed, How then are we to repose confidence in 
such a ‘witness’ when he tells us about Rome? 
Perhaps his whole knowledge regarding Rome rests 
upon misunderstanding of 1-Clem. (below, § 28), of 
which he says (ap. Eus, H£ iv. 2311) that it is regularly 
read at Corinth in public worship, 

(6) In Irenzeus (about 185 A.D.) the most important 
passages relating to our present inquiry are the 
following. According to Her. iii. 12 [1] Matthew wrote 
his gospel ‘whilst Peter and Paut were preaching the 
gospel at Rome and founding the church’ {ro# Ilérgov 
Kal rod Ilatou ev Pou edayyedcfoueven cal Pepedtovvroar 
Tw éxxdnolav), In iii. 31[2] he speaks of the ‘ very 
great, very ancient, and universally known church 
founded and constituted at Rome by the two very 
glorious apostles Peter and Paul’ (maxima et antiquissima 
et omnibus cognita a gloriosissimis duobus apostolis 
Petro et Paulo Rome fundata et constituta ecclesia). 
Here Irenzeus's interest is to prove the apostolical 
succession of bishops. As it would be too laborious a 
task to do this for all churches he contents himself 
with the case of Rome. 

(c) The list of bishops of Rome which Irenzeus 
proceeds immediately afterwards to give (iii. 32 f-) 
comes down to his own day (viv} and ends with 
Eleutherus (about 174-189). It may be presumed that 
it was not drawn up for the first time at the date of his 
writing. 
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Ie cannot indeed be maintained that Hegesippus—as his words 
in Eus, AE iv. 223 seem to say—drew up, after his arrival in 
Rome, a list of the bishops there down to Anicetus (about 154- 
166) as Lightfoot (A post. Fathers, i.[=Clement of Rome} 1634 
1534. 202/. 327-333) would have it (see Ministry, § 58 ¢, n. and 
Harnack, ACL 11. 1 180-184); but on the other hand according 
to Harnack (of. c#t. 184-193) and Erbes (2. 4. Kirchengesch. 
222-5 [1901]) it is probable that Epiphanius (ez. 27 6) for his 
list of the bishops of Rome made use of the same Roman 
original source as Irenaeus, and that this, as in Epiphanius, 
ended with Anicetus, and thus perhaps was drawn up during his 
episcopate, or at any rate during that of his successor, Soter. 
Whatever its date, the form in which the list is new found gives 
no certainty as to what is the most important point in this con- 
nection—the question, namely, as to when it was that the 
reference to Peter and Paul was first introduced, Jrenzeus begins 
his rendering of it thus : ‘The blessed apostles [Peter and Pau!), 
then, after founding and building up the church, committed the 
office of the episcopate into the hands of Linus: To him 
succeeds Anencietus, and after him, in the third place from the 
apostles, Clement is allotted the episcopate’ (@cueAusaavres ob 
Kat oixodomyjoarres of paKdptos daderoAc Thy éxxAnoiay Aivy 
Thy Tis emurxonys Accroupytay évexciptaav. Siadéxerar $2 aurov 
*AvéyxAytos” meta TovTOY Oé Tpity TéTw and TaY aZOOTEAWY THY 
émeoxomny KAnpoprac KAyuys). hus we find no mention either 
of Peter or of Paulas bishop of Rome. 1fClement is designated 
as third ‘from the apostles’ (ard sav avoordéAwy) probably all 
that is intended is to accentuate the unbrokenness of the succes- 
sion, not to imply that if one chose to include the two apostles 
in the reckoning he would be not the third but the fourth or 
fifth in the series. Epiphanius, however, says: ‘In Rome the 
first were Peter and Paul, apostles and bishops, thereafter Linus, 
thereafter Cletus, thereafter Clement,’ etc. (év ‘Pawn yeyovace 
mp@rot Ilérpos cai Uavaos amrderodor cal émrioxoro.. Etta Aivos, 
elra KAnros, ctra KAyjuys, «.7.A.). Aftera short interruption, he 
resumes: ‘The series of bishops in Rome shows the following suc- 
cession,—Peter and Paul, Linus and Cletus, Clement,’ etc. .(q 7@v 
éy “Pauy emoxdrwy dradoxy ravryy Exet Thy dxodov8iay: Merpos 
xat TlavAos, Aivos xai KAnros, KAnays, x.7.A.). If, however, 
Epiphanius makes Peter and Paul bishops of Rome,! then 
Irenzus also, or another shortly before him, can have prefixed 
their names to the whole list which at an earlier date had begun 
simply with Linus. ‘The fist of bishops can have been subjected 
to the same supplementing process after Irenzus’s time also, 
before it came into the hands of Epiphanius (died 403), or after 
that of Julius Africanus (about 220) or of Hippolytus (about 234), 
the two last mentioned of whom also made use of it, according 
to Harnack (188). A list of this kind, from the nature of the 
case, was not allowed to remain long unaltered, but could easily 
be ‘completed’ in the course of transcription whenever a copyist 
believed he had found a gap in it. Moreover, neither Irenzus 
nor Epiphanius, whose editions of the list lie before us as they 
wrote them, makes any statement that he is using an external 
document, and feels himself under obligation to reproduce it 
scrupulously. Thus for us no exact determination of its date is 
necessary ; so far as Peter and Paul are concerned it does not 
with certainty take us back toa date before IJrenazus. 

(¢d} In Clement of Alexandria Peter's sojourn in 
Rome is, as with Irenzeus, mentioned in connection 
with the writing of a gospel—in this case, however, Mk, 
not Mt 

From the Hyfotyposes Eusebius (7E vi. 146 4) has preserved 
a piece of information which Clement claims to have received 
from the presbyters of the olden time (ray avéxadev xpecBu- 
tépwy), ‘After that Peter had publicly preached the word in 
Rome, and, filled with the spirit, had set forth the gospel (rou 
Tlérpou dnpooig év “Payey enpigavros tov Adyov Kai wreipare 7d 
evayyckcov éfeundvros), Mark at the request of many hearers 
set down these discourses in writing.” Similarly m the Acdum- 
brationes on 1 Pet. (ed. Potter, 1007): ‘Marcus Petri sectator 
palam pradicante Petro evangelium Romz,’ etc. In the other 
passage where Eusebius transcribes the same matter from the 
Hypotyposes of Clement, though somewhat differently (WE 
ii, 151; with regard to which cp GosreLs, § 147, end), Rome 
is presupposed, through the connection with ii. 145 A, to be 
the place. As the Gospel of Mark is alleged to have owed its 
origin to the evangelist’s reports of the discourses of Peter, it is 
intelligible why Clement should not have mentioned Paul at the 
same time, even although he was convinced of the apostles 
having been together in Rome, 

{e) Pseudo-Cyprian, De Rebaptismate, 17 (Cypr. ed. 
Hartel, 390), read in Paxli Predicatio as follows: ‘et 
post tanta tempora Petrum et Paulum post conlationem 
evangelii in Hierusalem et mutuam cogitationem et 
altercationem et rerum agendarum dispositionem [the 
reference is to Gal. 2 Acts 15} postremo in urbe quasi 
tune primum invicem sibi esse cognitos, et queedam 

1 For this very reason if for no other we see that Epiphanius 
cannot have preserved the original form of the list. It also 
indicates but little accuracy when he says at one time ‘ Linus, 
then Cletus’ (Aivos etra KAyros), at another ‘ Linus and Cletus’ 
(Alves xal Kajros), for the latter form of expression denotes, as 


we see in ‘Peter and Paul’ (Iérpos xai Maitidos), contempor- 
aneous tenure of office. 
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alia hujuscemodi absurde ac turpiter conficta’ (‘and 
that after such long time, Peter and Paul, after the 
collation of the gospel in Jerusalem and the mutual 
consideration and discussion and arrangement of things 
to be done, had at last in the city, in a certain way, 
then for the first time become known to one another ; 
and certain other things of this sort, absurdly and 
basely feigned’) 

In spite of the title Paxdi Predicatio this quotation is often 
regarded as coming from the book known by the title of 
Kupvyna Ilérpou, in the belief that the title sometimes ran also: 
Preaching of Peter and Paul. Were this correct, we should 
have here the oldest testimony to the Roman sojourn of Peter, 
it being presupposed that the book was used not only by 
Clement of Alexandria but also as early as in the A fology of 
slristides (see Harris, Apology of Aristides,.in 7St, 1. 196-99; 
Hamack, ACL ii. 14724; cp Orn-CurisTiAN LiTEKATURE, 
§§ 11, 36). But the question of the derivation of the quotation 
from it is so uncertain (it is answered negatively by von 
Dobschiitz, for example, in 7 xi. 113-15 127-131) that we need 
not pursue the matter further. ' 

(f} The apocryphal Acta Petri, which relates the 
activity and death of Peter at Rome with detail, may 
be mentioned at this point as being possibly a witness 
of equal age, but must not be taken account of until 
after it has been carefully discussed {see §§ 32-39). 
So also with the Hpdéers IfavAov from which Origen 
(fom. in Jn. 2012, ed. de la Rue, 4322, C) quotes: ‘as 
was said by the Saviour, ‘‘I am going to be crucified 
anew" (as dard rod owriipos elpnuévor * dvwhey pédrAw 
oravpotcbat) (see §§ 332, 348) 394, ¢). 

We proceed now to the testimonies which come from 
a somewhat later date. 

(2) Tertullian supplies new data, if not indeed in 
adv. Marc. {45 begin.) where he says: ‘Romani. . 
quibus evangelium et Petrus et Paulus 


Pen Paes sanguine quoque suo signatum reli- 
patois querunt,’ or in Baptism, 4, where he 


ascribes the possession of the same 
saivation to those ‘quos Joannes in Jordane et quos 
Petrus in Tiberi tinxit,’ etc., yet certainly in Preser. 
Aaeret, 36: ‘habes Romam. . . ubi Petrus passioni 
dominicze adzequatur [by crucifixion], ubi Paulus Joannis 
[the Baptist’s] exitu coronatur' [by beheading], and in 
Scorpiace, 15: ‘orientem fidem Romz primus Nero 
cruentavit. Tune Petrus ab altero cingitur [Jn. 2118 7] 
cum cruci adstringitur ; tune Paulus civitatis Romane 
consequitur nativitatem cum illic martyrii renascitur 
generositate,’ ‘Paul acquires the Roman citizenship by 
right of birth when he is born again in the nobility of 
martyrdom.’ 

(4) Gaius of Rome (under Zephyrinus, about 198- 
217) says in his writing against the Montanist Proculus 
{ap. Eus. HE ii, 2567): ‘But 1 am able to show the 
‘trophies’ of the apostles. For if you will come to 
the Vatican or to the Ostean Way, you will find the 
‘* trophies”’ of those who founded this church’ (éyw 6é 
7a Tpbwaia Toy droaTbhhuw exw Sekar. eav yap OeAfjogs 
dredGety ert rdv Barixavdv } emi ri» addr Thy ‘Qoriar, 
etphoes Ta Tporaa Tay Tabrny idpugapévaw Thy ex- 
KAngiav). By tpdwaia we are to understand here not 
‘places of burial,’ as Eusebius does, but ‘places of 
death.’ 

Even the literal meaning of the word (‘sign of victory '}admits 
this meaning only; for a martyr gained his victory only at the 
place of his death, not at the place of his burial. To under- 
stand the meaning ‘sex of victory’ we have only to make the 
further supposition that those who honoured the martyrs were 
able to show, at the place of death, some object or other that 
marked it out for those who visited the spot, and with which 
was associated some reminiscence, whether real or supposed, of 
what happened at the martyt’s death, Thus in the Vatican was 
shown a terebinth, on the road to Ostia a pine tree, beside which 
Peter and Pau! respectively breathed their last (Lipsius it. 1 391). 

Even apart, however, from its lexical meaning we may learn 
that tpéraca cannot here mean graves. For the bones of the 
two apostles were not deposited in the places he mentions til! 
long after the time of Gaius; those of Peter after 354, in the 
Church of St. Peter, which was built at that date; those of 
Paul, according to the list of the depositio martyrusm, in the 
famous chronicle of the year 354, as early as 258 a.p., by the 
road to Ostia (and before 354 in the basilica newly built there). 
In the same year, however (258; June 29), the relics of Peter, 
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according to the same list, were transferred in catacumbas, that 
is to say, into the catacombs of the piece of ground beside the 
Appian Way, half-an-hour outside of the Porta Appia, in other 
words, hard by the present church of San Sebastiano, which 
piece of ground was originally the only one that bore the name 

ad Catacumbas,’ a name which has never as yet been quite 
satisfactorily explained. Here an inscription of bishop Damasus 
(366-384) ran :— 

hic habitasse prius sanctos cognoscere debes 
nomina quisque ! Petri pariter Paulique requiris. 

So far as Peter is concerned, this agrees with the fact that his 
relics had been removed to the church of St, Peter before this 
inscription was composed; as regards Paul the statement of 
Damasus is not easily reconciled with that of the list referred 
to above. Still, even if the list be correct it is certain that the 
relics of Paul had not yet, in the time of Gaius, their resting- 
poe by the road to Ostia, and that those of Peter should have 

een removed to the catacombs would be very unlikely, if already 
in Gaius’s time they had their resting-place at the place of his 
death, namely the Vatican. On the whole question see Lipsius 
ii, 1 39t-go4; Erbes, Z. 4. Kirchengesch, 7 (1885) 1-49, and, as 
regards the special point, otherwise in ‘ Todestage der Apostel 
Paulus u. Petrus’ in 7U xix. (=Neue Folge, iv-), 1 (1899) 
67-133. Ficker (2.4 AKtrchengesch, 22, 1901, 333-342) utterly 
denies that the inscription relates to the burial of Peter and 
Paul. His opinion is that in the view of Damasus they had 


during their lifetime resided at the spot where the inscription ~ 


was found (cp ‘habitasse,’ and ‘nomina’ not ‘corpora’}. The 
inscription, he holds, was directed against the refusal of the 
Eastern Church, from 325 A.D. onwards, to accept any decisions 
from Rome, and against the argument urged in support of this 
refusal that Peter and Paul came from the East (the inscription 
in fact says, towards the end: Roma suos potius meruit 
defenderecives), Only, as the locality where the inscription was 
found was a place of burial, it is very improbable that Damasus 
can have believed that Peter and Paul when alive lived here at 
half-an-hour’s distance from the city. 


(c) In immediate continuation of the passage relating 
to Peter cited above (§ 24), Origen proceeds: ‘Who 
also in the end, being in Rome, was crucified head 
downwards, having himself desired to suffer in this 
way’ (ds kai dri réde ev ‘Pawn yevduevos dvecxodorladn 
xara xeparfs, otrws abrés ditweas wadeiv). The 
Acta Petri (see § 33g) deals fully with the reasons why 
Peter chose this particular manner of death. As regards 
Paul, Origen goes on to say that he suffered martyrdom 
in Rome under Nero. 

({d) The PAilosophumena (dating from about 235 and 
ascribed to Hippolytus), as well as other later writings, 
mentions the polemic with Simon, carried on at Rome 
by Peter {and Paul), with which we are acquainted 
through the apocryphal Acta Petri (and Acta Petri et 
Pauli). For details see § 39 d. 

(e) Of later writers we at once mention Eusebius. He 
brings together all that has been hitherto mentioned, 
and will have it that Peter was bishop of Rome for 
twenty-five years, namely from 42-67 A.p. He thus 
places the Neronian persecution, in which according 
to him also Peter and Paul suffered martyrdom (WE 
ii, 255}, three years too late. It is of a piece with this 
that he supports the theory, which he himself (HZ 
v. 1814) takes from the Anti-Montanist Apollonius (about 
200 A.D,)—a theory which already finds expression in 
the Predicatio Petri (above, § 25 ¢; ap. Clem. Al. 
Strom. vi. 543, p. 762, ed. Potter ; for other supporters 
of it see Harnack, ACZ ii. 1243)—that the apostles had 
been commanded by Jesus not to go abroad from 
Jerusalem till twelve years after his death. These 
twelve years Eusebius reckons as from jo to 42 A.D, The 
variations met with in the different translations of his 
Chronicle, no longer extant in Greek, need not trouble us 
here. The only point of importance for our inquiry is 
that the reckoning of twenty-five Roman years was 
found, not invented, by Eusebius. According to 
Harnack (ACL ii. 1116-129) he used the Chronography 
of Julius Africanus, which closed with the reign of 
Elagabalus (218-222 A.D. }. 

(7) Thus, according to Harnack (201, 703 7), the 
‘tendency legend,’ that Peter sojourned in Rome for 
twenty-five years, arose and ‘became official’ between 
the time of Irenzeus, who as yet knew nothing whatever 
of Peter's twenty-five Roman years, and that of Julius 
Africanus, that is to say in the episcopate of Victor 


1 Quisque here =quicunque = whosoever. 
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{about 189-198}, or in that of Zephyrinus (about 198- 
217). 

(g) The consequence of this is that Peter becomes no 
longer the founder merely, or joint founder, but the 
bishop also of the church of Rome, and that Paul, 
whom we still find even in Irenzeus, etc. (§ 26 a-d), at 
his side and on a level with him, is eliminated. ‘This 
consequence, however, was developed only gradually. 

The Roman bishop Calixtus (about 217-222) claimed, as 
appears from Tertullian’s refutation (Pxdic. 21), the power to 

remit or retain sins, on the ground that he was the successor of 
Peter who, according to Mt, 1618 4, had been invested with 
this power. 5o also his successors affirmed in Cyprian’s time: 
‘Se successionem Petri tenere’ or ‘ per successionem cathedram 
Petri habere’; and this is presupposed by Cyprian himself 
(éprst. 7517 558 5914 713). According to the Epistle of 
Clement to James (2) that now stands prefixed to the Pseudo- 
Clementine Ffonzilies, Peter, in appointing Clement bishop of 
Rome, hands over to him his xa@édpa trav Adywv, and confers 
on him the power of binding and loosing. ‘The author 
(Hippolytus?) of the ‘Little Labyrinth’ against the sect of 
Artemon (af. Eus. HZ 528) in § 3 styles Victor as tproxar- 
S€xatos dvd Ieéspou év ‘Puy éxiocxonwos—thus no longer, as 
Irenzus phrases it, ard Oy avoaroAwy—(ie., from Peter and 
Paul; see above, §25¢}. Yet he continues to call Victor the 
thirteenth as Irenzeus had called Eleutherus, Victor's prede- 
cessor, the twelfth; thus he does not yet reckon Peter as the 
first member of the series. Similarly, Eusebius still counts 
Linus as the first bishop of Rome, and in accordance with this, 
gives the succeeding bishops the same numeration as Irenzeus 
does. While doing so he nevertheless adds (E£ iii. 48), wera 
Tlézpov, yet along with this not only nerd Thy Wavdov eat Mérpov 
paprupiar (iii. 2), but also pera Tlavaov ze xai TWérpor (iil. 21), 
amo Wérpov «ai TWavaAov (iv. 1} and, precisely as Irenzus has it, 
amb tev amorréaAwy (iv, 55 and v. provem. 1). For more precise 
details from Eusebius see Kneller, Z. 4 kathol. Theol. 1902, 
p. 229 f- 

(4) It is in the Catalogus Liberianus (i.e., the list 
of Roman bishops brought down to Liberius, a.p. 
352 7}, forming part of the famous Chronicle of 354, 
that Peter is first spoken of unreservedly as first bishop 
of Rome : ‘ post ascensum ejus [Jesu] beatissimus Petrus 
episcopatum suscepit ’ (but here from 30-55 A.D.). 

The Ascensio Jesaie would seem to be a still older 
witness than any of those we have hitherto discussed, 
to the fact of Peter's martyrdom at Rome. 

{z) Clemen (ZWT, 1896, 388-415; 1897, 455-465} 
held it possible to distinguish and isolate in 331-(or 
.. 3d21)-422 an apocalypse put into writing 

aa before the death of Nero (42 f. 13-18), 

s which related to Nero's persecution of 
the Christians; and in 434, which at that date he 
knew only through Dillmann’s Latin translation from 
the Ethiopic (‘e duodecim in manus eius tradetur'), he 
found an allusion to the death of Peter in that reign. 

Harnack (ACZ ii. 1714-716) disputed this hypothesis, in- 
cluding that relating to Peter; Zeller (ZWT, 1896, p. 558-568) 
accepted the latter, but like Harnack put the date of composition 
much later than Clemen had done, and therefore denied its 
trustworthiness as regarded Peter. Clemen at a later date was 
able to report (Theol. Ruadschau, 1901, p. 75) that Vernon 
Bartlet (Apostolic Age, 1900, p- 524) also had assigned Asc. Jes. 
813-421 to the last years of Nero, but at the same time took 
the opportunity to add, without further discussion, that he him- 
self no longer oo that dating as probable in view of the 
Greek text recently published by Grenfell and Hunt (A mAerst 
Papyri, 1, 1900, 1-22), Charles, who makes use of this Greek text 
in his edition of Asc. Jes. (1900), holds that a hiatus in 4 34 ought 
to be filled by the insertion of els and the clause interpreted as 
referring to Peter: ‘of the Twelve one will be delivered into 
his hands’ ([7]a@v d05exa [els] rats xepoiv abrod Er lepeneeostee. 
Harnack also gives his adhesion to this (SBA W, 1900. p. 985 
J-), but adds that the value of the statement regarding Peter will 
depend upon its date, and this he prefers to assign rather to the 
first half of the third century, than to any time within the 
second (ACL ii. 1574-577). 

(4) Charles, however, holds that Asc. Jes. 313 4-418, 
‘the testament of Hezekiah,’ ought to be dated between 
88 and 100 A.D,, not, as in APOCALYPTIC (above, col. 
230}, between 50 and 80 A.D. According to him the 
question turns upon 413 (p. 307). 

Charles renders the Ethiopic version, here the only text 
available for us, as follows: ‘And many believers and saints, 
having seen Him for whom they were hoping, who was crucified, 
Jesus the Lord Christ [after that I, Isaiah, had seen Him who 
was crucified and ascended], and those also who were believers 
in Him—of these few in those days will be left as His servants, 
while they flee from desert to desert, awaiting the coming of the 
Beloved.” Charles adds: ‘ we see that two classes of the faithful 
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are discriminated . . . believers who had seen Christ personally, 
and believers who had not. .. . Of the two classes our text 
declares that few will be left.’ As, however, the first class can- 
not well have survived into the second century, this passage 
must have been written before 100 A.D. On the other hand, it 
has to be remembered that this distinction of two classes could, 
if really intended, hardly be called a good one. ‘The second 
class is spoken of as consisting simply of ‘those who were 
believers in Him'; but the first class also consists of ‘ believers 
{and saints).’ Thus it would hardly seem to have been the 
writer's intention to distinguish two classes, 

(c} In a private communication Charles now prefers 
to read: ‘and many believers and saints who kad seen 
Him. . . and whe alse kept believing in Him,’ ete. By 
this conjectural substitution of of for the 8re which the 
Ethiopic translation presupposes ‘all reference to a second 
ciass disappears.’ Charles continues to maintain, how- 
ever, that the reference is to Jewish Christians who have 
personally known Jesus. But in this case we are 
compelled to ask: Is the persecution of the last days 
really to be confined to these alone, and are they alone 
to look for the Messiah, and other Christians not? 
Besides, the text even as restored by Charles still contains 
a very disturbing tautology, ‘many believers and 
saints . . . who also kept believing in Him.’ 

Bousset (Antichrist, 1895, p. 87") regards our passage as 
more largely interpolated than Charles does, But neither ts his 
conjecture at all satisfying. As long as we hold by Charles’ 
text, Zeller's interpretation remains the most probable one, that 
‘seeing ’ means a knowledge of Christ possessed by all Christians 
and not merely by those wha were eye-witnesses of his earthly 
life (cp Jn. 147 1 Jn, 36 3 Jn.11), On this interpretation 
however all necessity disappears for dating the passage before 
too A.D. There are signs of a later origin, such as, for 
example, the distinction of bishops from presbyters (MINISTRY, 
$$ 46, 47, 54 8, ©), which as matter of fact is clear in the mpeo- 
Burepoe kai mocweves of 324 (and also 329 according to the 
Ethiopic version), or the representation of the circumstances of 
the resurrection of Jesus (315-17), which, at least in so far as 
it names Michael (and Gabriel), goes beyond that of the gospel 
of Peter even (see RESURRECTION-NARRATIVES, § 7 €). 

(d) Finally, it does not seem to have occurred to any 
one to ask whether or no the most important clause of 
all in the passage before us really belongs to the 
original text (436: ‘of the Twelve one will be delivered 
into his hands.” Charles (pp. Ixix-lxxiii} has rightly 
perceived that it is not the living Nero who is regarded 
as Antichrist, but the dead one: in the form of Nero, 
we read in 424, Beliar (=Satan; 2 Cor. 615, and cp 
BELiAL) will appear and will rule for 34 years, 
immediately after which will be the end of the world 
(45-18). Of this Nero it cannot be intended to say that 
Peter is to fall into his hands jn the year 64 A.D. 
Except in this one clause—if indeed it is to be referred 
to Peter—the whole of the rest of the description is 
purely apocalyptic ; Christians will become godless 
(321-31), Beliar will come in the form of Nero (42) and 
will persecute the plant which the twelve apostles of 
the Beloved have planted (Gk. ‘will plant’: guredcovow, 
432; as to this clause, cp below, e); he will work 
miracles, will cause himself to be worshipped as God, 
and will be cast into hell by the Lord (Christ ?}, who 
will come down from the seventh heaven (44-14). If 
in the middle of all this it is said of one of the twelve 
that he will fall into the hands of this Beliar (4 34), 
the one intended must, if the clause is to fit the context, 
be one who has survived the death of Nero. 

The only notorious instance which the readers could have 
found referred to in these purely allusive words would be that 
of John with his cup of poison and his bath of boiling oil (see 
Joun, Son oF ZEBEDEE, § 84). Yet it is not easy to see why 
this atrocity should be referred precisely to Beliar coming in the 
form of Nero. This Beliar is a purely apocalyptic form, whose 
deeds are with good reason described in quite genera) and 
indefinite terms. As real prophecy a prediction of any such 
detail would be not only bold bat also out of keeping with the 
apocalyptic character of the representation of the time of the 
end ; as vaticininem ex eventr it is equally out of keeping ; and, 
besides, the martyrdom of John is not a historical fact but first 
came to be believed at so late a date after the time of the 
emperor under whom it is alleged to have occurred (Domitian is 
usually named) as to make it absolutely impossible that at the 
time of the writer this emperor should be spoken of as the last 
to reign before the end of the world or that a reign of no more 
than 3} years should be assigned to him, 

Thus it becomes in fact probable that it is Peter 
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rather than John who is intended. In that case, how- 
ever, the clause must be regarded asa gloss. It is so 
regarded, it will be seen, not with the object of getting 
rid of a text that is inconvenient for the view of Peter’s 
life taken in the present article, but purely for reasons 
affecting a right understanding of 4se. Jes. The 
deletion of the clause would be necessary even if it 
related not to Peter but to some other of the apostles 
who had suffered martyrdom under Nero. 

(e) There are two ways by which the extent of the 
gloss can be determined. 

If in the entire text the Antichrist is the subject, then it consists 
only of the above cited words in 434. If, on the other hand, 
we should find ourselves constrained to understand the living 
Nero as being the subject of wv. 3 (the subject according to v. 2, 
end, is ‘Who himself (even) this king,’ dares abrds 6 BaccAcds 
otros), then the immediately following expression, v. 34 ( will 
persecute the plant which the twelve apostles of the Beloved have 
planted ’} must also be reckoned as belonging to the interpola- 
tion ; for it is quite improbable that between two utterances 
regarding Antichrist there should stand one relating to the living 
Nero who must nevertheless be dead before Antichrist comes 
forward in Nero’s form, 

Why the clause should have been added by some 
ancient reader will become very intelligible if only we 
suppose such reader to have understood by Beliar the 
actual Nero—as was done at first by Clemen in 1896 
It thus appears that Asc. Jes. cannot be adduced as an 
earlier witness for the belief of the martyrdom of Peter 
under Nero than the documents dealt with in preceding 
sections, 

Contrariwise all the writings of an older date are 
profoundly silent on the subject of Peter's Roman 

sojourn, <A detailed examination of 
28. 1 Clem. 1 Clem, is at this point called for, partly 
on account of its fundamental importance, and partly 
because it is often taken in the other sense. 

{a} After having pointed to the instances in the 
OT in which jealousy and envy are seen to have led 
to the most direful results, Clement proceeds: V. 1. 
"ARN Wa tev dpxaluy broderyydrwy = maved- 
peda, EhOwuer éml rods eyytora ‘yevouévous dOdq- 
Tds* hdBwpevy Tis yeveds huady ra yevvaia bwodely- 
Bara. 2. Atd fFrov xai Pbdvov olf péyteror Kai 
Scxaréraro: oTidor eSabyOynoay xa Ews Gavdrov FeAnoav. 
3. AdBuwuer rpd dPGarudr quay rovs d-yabods drocré- 
ous’ 4. Tlérpov, 8s d:& SHrov Adcxov ovx Eva ovde So 
GAG whelovas Umiweyxe wévous, xal olrw papruphoas 
eropetOy eis Tov dpertduevoy rémwov rijs bbEns. 5. Ach 
firor Kat Epv Tlatdos bwropovis BpaBetov tdakev’ 6. 
éerrdats deouda gopésas, puyadevOels, AcOagbels, xFpvk 
yevouevos ty re TH dvarodg cal év rH Sioa, rd yev- 
vatoy Tijs wictews avrov xAéos éhafev’ 7. Scxacocvyny 
&ddéas Sov rdw xbopov, kal ert 7d réppa ris dicews 
é\Oay xat paprupyoas él rOv fyoupévwr, ofrws drnd- 
dyn Tod Kégpov kal els rov dycov rérrov eropedén, 
tronoriis yevduevos péyoros Yroypapyds. VI. 1. 
Totros rots dvipdow dolws rodkirevoapévas curnbpoicdy 
word whos éxdexrar, olriwes mwoddais alxias Kai 
Bagdvos Sth fFHros wadivres brdderyua xdddoror 
éyévovto év hyiv. 2. Ata fRdos StwyPeioas yuvaixes 
Aavatdes xat Alpxa:, alxicpara Sdewd xal dvboin 
waGotom, ert roy ris mlorews BéBarov Spduov xarijy- 
thoay kat thaBov -yépas yevvaioy ai doOeveis TE owpare. 

(1) ‘But, not to dwell on the ancient examples, let us come 
to those champions who lived nearest ourselves. Let us take the 
noble sanapies of our own generation. (2) By reason of 
jealousy and envy the greatest and most righteous pillars were 
persecuted, and contended even unto death. (3) Let us set before 
our eyes the good apostles; (4) Peter, who by reason of un- 
righteous jealousy endured not one nor two but many labours, 
and thus haying borne his testimony went to his due place of 
glory. (5) By reason of jealousy and strife Paul showed the 
reward of patient endurance. (6) After that he had been seven 
times jn bonds, had been driven into exile, had been stoned, 
had preached in the East and in the West, he won the noble 
renown of his faith; (7) having taught righteousness to the 
whole world and having come to the limit of the West and 
having borne his testimony before the rulers, he thus departed 
from the world and went unto the holy place, having become 
a very great example of patient endurance. (61) Unto these 
men of holy lives was gathered a vast multitude of elect ones 
who, suffering by reason of jealousy many indignities and 
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tortures, became a most admirable example among us. (2) By 
reason of jealousy women being persecuted as Danaids and 
Direc, after that they had suffered cruel and unholy insults, 
safely reached the goal in the race of faith and received a noble 
reward, feeble though they were in body,” 

(4) The word paprupyeas applied to Paul (57) will 
be most fittingly interpreted as meaning, not ‘ having 
suffered martyrdom’ (his death is indicated rather by 
the words dwyAAdyq Tod Kécmov) but rather ' having 
borne (oral) testimony’ or, at most, ‘having suffered 
tortures.’ In the case of Peter, however (54), the first 
of these two renderings does not fit well: for ofrw 
faprupyoas seems intended to convey ‘after that he 
had borne testimony’ by the ‘labours’ (aévoi) just 
mentioned. These, however, extend over his whole 
life as an apostle. That precisely his death was 
occasioned by some such ‘labour’ and thus was 2 
martyrdom is not expressly said and therefore might 
be disputed. Still, since Peter is here cited as an 
instance of how the greatest ‘pillars’ ‘contended even 
unto death’ we refrain from doing so. 

{c) In like manner it will be well to concede that 
‘among us’ (év juiv) in 61 does not mean ‘among us 
Christians ’—-which would be tolerably vague-—but 
‘among us Romans.’ ‘The reference is to the victims of 
the Neronian persecution (62) who were made use of for 
the presentation of mythological pieces. Still when it is 
said of the Neronian martyrs in Rome that they were 
gathered together with Peter and Paul, we are by no 
means to draw it as a necessary inference that Peter 
and Paul also died in Rome. To ‘was gathered' 
(cuvqOpoloOy) in 61 what we ought rather to supply 
will be ‘to the due place of glory’ (eis roy dperduevor 
témov ris Sjiéns) or ‘to the holy place’ (els roy Gyov 
rérov) of 547. Thus the common meeting-place 
referred to is not Rome but heaven, and accordingly the 
present passage says nothing as to the place of death. 

(d) Neither in 51 does the author give any reason to 
suppose that he is thinking of all as having one and the 
same place of death. The oneness that unites those 
about to be mentioned and separates them from those 
who have been mentioned already is characterised as a 
oneness of time only: ‘who lived nearest . . . ourown 
generation’ (rods &yyrorayevouevous. . . rhs yeveds iudr). 

{¢) As the writer is at Rome, by the ‘limit of the 
west’ (répua rijs Sécews, 57) to which Paul came it 
would seem as if Spain must be meant. The fact, 
however, of a journey of Paul to Spain is, if the present 
passage be left out of account, nowhere asserted before 
the fourth century except in the Muratorian fragment 
(22. 38, 39) and in the pre-Catholic Acta Petri (see 
below, § 332), and ‘in view of the silence of the other 
witnesses is very much exposed to, the suspicion of 
being merely an inference from Rom. 1524 28, where 
Paul expresses the intention of extending his journey 
from Rome to Spain. Eusebius (#£ ii. 222) speaks of 
a missionary activity of Paul after the captivity spoken 
of in Acts 2830 £, but does not say where, and adds 
that thereafter Paul came once more to Rome and 
suffered martyrdom there. In the immediately follow- 
ing context (223-8) he refers the ‘first hearing' (apary 
dmodoyia) of 2 Tim. 416 to the first Roman captivity. 
Here too, in view of the silence of other witnesses, 
there arises inevitably a strong suspicion that the dis- 
crimination of two captivities may have been suggested 
by this passage merely, whilst nevertheless wpwr7 
drohoyia in the nature of things ought to mean merely 
a first ‘appearance’ or ‘hearing’ as distinct from a 
second in the course of the same captivity, since the 
whole passage 49-18 is speaking of the details of a 
single captivity. For this inference not Eusebius but 
some one who preceded him must be held responsible ; 
he himself introduces the whole story with a Adyos exer 
{'the story goes’). If, however, Eusebius, who elsewhere 
puts forthso much that is false with the greatest assurance, 
here uses so cautious an expression as this, the matter, 
we may rest assured, is questionable in the highest degree, 
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Harnack (A CZ ii. 1. 239.4) characterises the liberation of Pant 
from his first Roman captivity (and the journey te Spain) as an 
‘assured fact’ (gesicherte Thatsache). ~ His reasons are—apart 
from 70 zépua rie dveews here—certain genuine fragments of 
Paul preserved in the Pastoral Epistles (2 ‘lim. I 15-18 49-21 
Tit. 3124), for which one can find no room in the earlier life of 
Paul (a very precarious hypothesis, to say the least} and also 
chronological considerations according to which the first captivity 
came to an end in 59 a.b. whilst the martyrdom of Paul in the 
Neronian persecution (July, 64 A.D.) is an ‘ascertained fact,’ 
This last fact has no other ‘secure’ basis on which to rest than 
Harnack’s interpretation of our present passage in x Clem. and 
the ‘definite pieces of information’ (CZ ii. 1710) referred to 
above (8 25,4) of which Harnack himself wrote not so very long 
ago (on 1 Clem, 54: 1876): ‘posteriore tempore auctores 
martyrii Petri vel itineris Romani, quorum testimonium nullius 
fere pretii est, sunt Dionysius Corinthius, Gajus Romanus, .. . 
Irenzus,’ etc. If these testimonies are of hardly any value with 
reference to Peter it is difficult to see that they are entitled to 
much confidence in what they say about Paul,—so far at least 
as the persons of the witnesses are concerned, The reckoning, 
however, which is suggested alternatively for adoption under 
CuronoLocy, §§ 64-80, according to which the first Roman 
captivity ends in 59 a.D., Harnack is able to maintain (238) 
only at the cost of assuming that Tacitus is wrong by a year as 
to the age of the imperial prince Britannicus. Spitta (Za 
Gesch. u. Lit, ad. Urchristenth. i. {1893} 1-108 iit. I [xg00]) 
postulates the liberation of Paul from his two-years’ Roman 
captivity in the interests of a very bold division of the Epistle 
to the Romans into two separate epistles, the first of which was 
written by Paul before, and the second (12 1-15 7 16 1-20) after, 
his first sojourn in Rome. Conservative theology with almost 
complete unanimity postulates this liberation in the interests of 
the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles. In that case, however, 
the journey into Spain is only an embarrassment, as the Epistles 
in question presuppose rather fresh journeys of the apostle in 
the East (x Tim. 13 3144 413 Tit.15 $12): but these in curn 
are excluded by Acts 20 25 (‘I know that ye all. . . shall see 
my face no more’), a saying which the author, even if it had 
reached him by tradition asa genuine utterance of Paul, would 
certainly have altered or omitted if it had not come true. 

(/) The expression ‘the limit of the west’ (7d répya 
THs décews) itself would necessarily denote Spain only 
on the assumption that it cannot be taken otherwise 
than in a purely geographical sense. Since Paul, 
however, is the subject of the sentence, the writer can 
very possibly have meant a point that was for 4im the 
westward limit of his activities, in which case there is 
no longer any necessity to hold that Spain—otherwise 
so poorly attested as a field of Paul's activities—is 
meant. The writer, indeed, had he been very anxious 
to make it quite clear that Rome and Rome alone was 
intended, could have added ‘his’ {atrod) to ‘limit’ 
(répua); but it so happens that it is good Greek 
precisely to refrain from doing so. The passage is as 
every one sees highly rhetorical in character. 

This being so it could surprise no one if the author, although 
himself a Roman, with Paul’s starting-point in mind, calls 
Rome ‘the limit of the west,’ just as in Acts 1847 it is called 
‘the uttermost part of the earth’ (éeyaror ris yas), and just as 
in Ps. Sal. (17 14 [12]} Pompeius sends his captive Jews ‘as far 
as the west’ (€ws éri Suopay) or as Ignatius (ad Rom.22) is 
transported ‘to west from east’ (sis Svoww ard avaroAys) Int 
Clem. itself ‘east and west’ (avaroaAy xai Sars) are used shortly 
before (56) as geographical indications of the range of Paul's 
activities, but from this it by no means follows that ‘the limit of 
the west’ must here be taken in an absolute sense and without 
any reference to the apostle’s point of departure. In 1 Clem. 57 
‘having taught righteousness unto the whole world ' (Sexacoovymy 
S8dkas SAov Tov xdoov) only repeats what was expressed in the 
preceding clause by ‘having preached in the east and in the 
west' (xypuf yevouevos ev Te TH avaroAR Kat éy ty ducer) and 
similarly the phrase immediately following this last ‘won the 
noble renown which was the reward of his faith’ (7d yervaior rys 
miorews abTOD KAos EAafer) gives already a hint of his martyrdom 
which is more fully described in the succeeding section. Thus 
it is entirely in accordance with the structure of the whole 
writing if by ‘having come to the limit of the west’ nothing 
new is intended but only a renewed reference to the apostle’s 
sojourn in Rome. Another important point is that none of the 
church fathers has found Spain in our present passage ; other- 
wise Eusebius at least would not have left unnamed the place 
where Paul was helieved to have laboured between his first and 
his second captivity, and the others would not have kept 
complete silence as to his liberation from the first. 

(g) If on the other hand Spain were meant it would 
in that case became almost necessary to understand by 
the rulers (#yotpevor) before whom Paul bore his 
testimony the Spanish civil authorities. There is not a 
single tradition, however, in favour of Spain as the 
place of Paul's martyrdom. That Rome was the place 
is nowhere doubted. The rulers (tryoUuevor) can, 
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according to the usage of 1 Clem. (see MINISTRY, 
§ 474, middie), mean any high political authority ; but 
if Rome is referred to, the emperor and his advisers will 
be meant. 

(2} We now come to the most important point—- 
which is, that the entire passage before us is designed 
to set forth a parallel between Peter and Paul. ‘Thus 
it becomes necessary to pay special attention to the 
points in which the parallel is not carried out. Now, 
at the very outset, we notice that the sufferings of 
Paul in the service of the gospel are much more fully 
particularised than those of Peter. We may be certain 
that the author would have been equally detailed in 
the case of Peter had this been in his power. Is it 
possible that in Rome so little that is definite should 
have been known if he had actually died there? In 
the case of Peter, further, no parallel at all to Paul's 
‘coming to the limit of the west’ and his ' bearing 
testimony before the rulers’ is offered. Had it been 
Spain that was in question, we should not have wondered 
to find that the same things could not be said of Peter as 
of Paul; but from what has been said in the foregoing 
paragraphs of this section, it will be seen that it is with 
Rome that we are dealing, and in this case it naturally 
becomes a point of great importance to notice that 
what is said is said of Paul alone. Yet, even if ‘the 
limit of the west’ were to be taken as meaning Spain, 
we should still have to reckon with the fact that the 
author of the epistle was not in a position to say of 
Peter that he had borne testimony ‘ before the rulers.’ 
Even should ‘the rulers’ denote, not the emperor and 
his advisers but some other high authority, it is clear 
that the author knew nothing of any ‘witnessing’ 
{naprupety} of Peter before such an authority. How 
willingly would he not have adduced it had any such 
tradition been within his reach! For he names Peter 
even before Paul. The phrase ‘rulers,’ however, 
makes it still more clear than does ‘limit of the west,' 
that as regards Paul both must be sought in Rome. 
This being so, the fact that only of Paul is it said that 
he was ‘a preacher in the east and in the west’ (xfpué 
év re 77] dvatony Kal év 77 Svget) acquires a new signifi- 
cance. In short, this writer was ignorant, not only of 
any ' witnessing’ {waprupeiv) before the authorities (in 
Rome) on Peter's part, but also of any missionary 
activity of his at all in the west; yet he wrote in Rome 
about 93-97 A.D. (at latest, but not probably, about 
1z0 A.D. See GALATIANS, § 9 [but cp also OLD- 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, § 26)). 

{2) This conclusion, however clear in itself, is often 
resisted on the ground that no other place than Rome 
is ever mentioned in tradition as the scene of Peter's 
martydom, and that it would be too extraordinary if 
Clement, while knowing the fact of Peter’s martyrdom, 
should be ignorant of the place of it. But neither 
objection is conclusive. 

If, let us suppose, Peter had perished while travelling in a 
distant land, at some obscure place, not as the result of ordinary 
process of law, but perhaps in some popilat tamult, and if also 
such companions as he may have had perished along with him, 
then information of his death could reach his fellow-Christians 
only by report; and if, even at a later date, no Christian church 
arose at the place where it occurred, no local tradition as to his 
end had any chance of surviving. Let us onty suppose, for 
example, that Paul had died of the stoning at Lystra (Acts 
14.19) or of that with which he was threatened at Iconium(14 5), 
and either was unaccompanied or was accompanied even in 
death—what should we, what could Clement—have known as 
to the place of his death? Yet, indeed, there is no need for 
supposing such an extreme case as this, It is very conceivable 
that Clement actually did know the place of Peter's death, and 
yet did not name it because this was not required for his 

urpose, In the case of Paul he does not judge it in the least 
important to name the place; all he thinks worth com~- 
memorating is that his appearance was made before the ‘rulers’ 
Gyyodpevor), and in this way only indirectly do we learn the 
locality, That of Peter’s death he could pass over all the more 
easily because he could take it for granted that his readers at 
Corinth knew it just as well as himself. It must not be for- 
gotten that his object is, not to tell them anything new, but to 

w profitable exhortation for them from known facts. 

(2) It is therefore quite useless to conjecture that Peter 
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and Paul alone are selected out of the number of the 
apostles (notwithstanding that James the son of Zebedee 
might also have been mentioned: Acts122), only 
because they were specially well known in Rome. 
Even if this were the reason, it still would be no proof 
of Peter's having ever been in Rome: even without 
this he was famous enough. What is more to the 
point is that both apostles were known in Corinth—in. 
a general way as well known as at Rome—and over 
and above this in a special manner, because the church 
there had been founded by the one, whilst the other 
had been chosen by a party there as its head (1 Cor. 
liz 322}. 

(2) If Peter's death was not at Rome, then neither 
was it during the Neronian persecution, which so far as 
we know did not extend beyond that city. Even if it 
had so extended, however, Peter could not be regarded 
as one of its victims, according to the passage now 
under discussion, for in the provinces the persecution 
would naturally break out later than in Rome, whilst 
Peter and Paul, according to the order followed, and 
the ‘ gathering’ (cuvn@polcOy) of 61, preceded the great 
multitude of Nero’s martyrs. If they died in Rome we 
should have to think of this as happening immediately 
on the outbreak of the persecution. This, however, as 
we have seen, does not apply to Peter; and even in the 
case of Paul we have no right to assume it, although he 
did die in Rome. 

The prevailing opinion, that if it was in 64 A.D., it was in 
consequence of the Neronian persecution that Pau! was con- 
demned to death, is veryrash. The judicial procedure of Rome 
was not so utterly arbitrary as would be implied were it true 
that a prisoner who was kept day and night chained to a soldier 
should be found guilty of fire-raising, or of incitation thereto. 
The process against Paul followed its own course. That in the 
general hostility to Christians it was hurried on is likely enough, 
but hardly so rapidly that Paul should have preceded the great 
bulk of the Neronian martyrs. 

At a date subsequent also to that of 1 Clem. we 
find allusions to the martyrdom of Peter, but without 

mention of the place. (a) It is not 
ere certain, it is true, whether Jn. 1336 
martyrdom belongs to this category. When Jesus 
with place says: ‘Whither 1 go thou canst not 
ified. follow me now’ he means his going to 
unspecined. vcaven, as is clear from 7 34 821 {to 
both of which passages express reference is made in 
1333}; and that it is into heaven that Peter is to follow 
him has its parallel in 1724. Nevertheless, it is open 
to us to understand also that the manner of the enter- 
ing into heaven, that is, the manner of death, is to be 
the same for Peter as for Jesus. 1337 may contain an 
allusion to this when Peter says ‘I will lay down my 
life for thee.’ It would be qttite in keeping were we to 
understand the words of Jesus as meaning : ‘ Thou canst 
not follow me in this manner now, but later thou shalt 
be able.’ The question, therefore, comes to be whether 
the writer already knew of the martyrdom of Peter. 
On the assumption that the martyrdom is historical, it 
is very probable that he did. But even if it was 
legendary, the author, who wrote about 132-140 A.D., 
could very easily have heard about it. The question, 
however, whether he thought of the death of Peter 
as having happened in Rome, will depend for its answer 
on our determination ofthe date at which this opinion 
arose. He himself gives no indication. 

(4) Jn.21, the addition of a later hand (§ 22c), 
certainly speaks of the martyrdom ; whether at Rome 
or no is a question to be decided in the same manner 
asin a. 

(c) 2 Pet. 114 refers back to Jn.2118/ Nowhere 
else, so far as we know, did Jesus say to Peter that 
‘the putting off of his tabernacle cometh swiftly,’ and 
in view of the late date of 2 Pet. (see § 24) its author's 
acquaintance with Jn.21 is very possible, as also his 
acquaintance with the tradition that Peter had suffered 
martyrdom in Rome. 

(2) In the Muratorian fragment the fasszo Petrt 
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is referred to in 4 37, and that, according to the almost 
universally accepted restoration of the text (‘semota 
passione Petri evidenter declarat’), as one of the events 
by his silence as to which the writer of Acts makes 
it clear that he has incorporated in his book only such 
occurrences as had happened in his presence. Thus 
here also the martyrdom of Peter is regarded as a known 
event, and can very easily have been conceived of by 
the author (who wrote between 170 and 200 A.D.} as 
having happened in Rome. Only, as he says nothing 
as to this, the passage before us is not any more decisive 
on the question in hand, than the other three which 
have been already considered. 

(e) In Rev. 1820 {‘ rejoice over her, thou heaven, and 
ye saints, and ye apostles, and ye prophets '} the apostles 
seem to be thought of as in heaven, and must therefore, 
according to 69-11, have been thought of as martyrs. 
We may be certain, however, that not all the twelve 
apostles became martyrs, not to speak of the saints and 
Christian prophets of whom this would equally hold 
good. The passage is thus too exaggerated to justify 
us in inferring the martyrdom of Peter with certainty. 

(/) In Macarius Magnes {Afocrit. 322; about 400 
A.D.) the heathen with whom he is in controversy says 
that Peter made a disgraceful escape from prison in 
Jerusalem (Acts125-19), and was afterwards crucified 
after having been able to carry out the command of 
Jesus, ‘feed my lambs’ (Jn.2lrs), for only a few 
months. Harnack (7ZZ, 1902, 604) will have it that 
this heathen was Porphyry, the learned opponent of the 
Christians in Rome {06. A.D. 304) and that what he 
says regarding the few months and the death by 
crucifixion has reference to Rome (in 44 the same 
opponent of Macarius mentions the beheading of Paul 
in Rome, and thereafter, without specifying the place, 
the crucifixion of Peter) and is drawn from satisfactory 
Roman tradition. Carl Schmidt (below § 49), 167-171, 
observes, however, and with justice, that in Porphyry’s 
time Peter’s twenty-five years’ sojourn in Rome had long 
been a recognised belief (so also Harnack himself; above, 
§ 26{[/]}, and on this ground supposes that Porphyry 
is drawing from the Acta Petri, according to which Peter 
arrives in Rome and dies in the interval between Paul's 
departure from Rome and his return; and in fact the 
divine prediction of the death of Paul in Rome (below, 
§ 33 2) is the answer to the request of his followers that 
he (Paul) should not absent himself from Rome for 
more than a year. 

All the more important in our present investigation 
are those writings which are silent upon the sojourn in 

: Rome, and, so far as they were written 

30. Silence after 64 A.D., also upon the martyrdom 

soteura (and of Peter, although some such reference 

might have been expected in them. At 

martyrdom). ae same time, this does not hold good of 
all of them in an equal degree. 

(a) The Epistle to the Romans excludes with the 
utmost decisiveness the idea that at the time of its 
composition Peter was in Rome, or even without 
staying in Rome was exercising any sort of super- 
vision over the church there. Had it been otherwise, 
Paul would most certainly have referred to the fact. 
He is at very great pains to indicate his right to labour 
in Rome. 
with the three ‘ pillar’ apostles at the council of Jeru- 
salem (Gal. 29: ‘you to the Jews, we to the Gentiles ') ; 
for this arrangement not only was capable of various 
interpretations, but had also shown itself to be un- 
workable (COUNCIL, §9). The practice of the Judaists, 
however, who forced their way into the churches founded 
by Paul and sought to turn them against him, had led 
him to formulate another principle by which division of 
labour in the mission field might be regulated—this, 
namely, that no missionary ought to invade the field 
once taken possession of by another (‘not to glory in 
other men's labours’; 2 Cor.1015 £). When, how- 
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ever, he excuses and justifies his intention of visiting 
Rome, notwithstanding this principle, he always does so, 
15-15 1520-29, as towards the church, whilst if Peter had 
been its head he ought to have done so in the first 
instance as towards him. 

On the assumption that 1520-24, along with the whole, or 
parts, of chap. 15 (and 16) comes from a later time, it has 
sometimes been thought possible that here already the opinion 
of Peter's bishopric of Rome is presupposed. ‘The expressions, 
however, are worded so generally that any such conjecture does 
not admit of verification, even when the late date of the section 
is assumed. 

(4) The Epistle to the Philippians, which according 
to 1x3 422 was very probably written in Rome, makes 
no mention of Peter. True, Paul had not exactly any 
urgent occasion to mention him in this particular epistle. 
Nevertheless, one may hazard a conjecture that 115-18 
would have been somewhat less sharply worded had 
Peter been then at the head of the church in Rome 
(the still sharper passage 32-6 does not come into 
account here, as in all probability it is directed, not 
against Jewish Christians as 115-x8 is, but against non- 
Christian Jews, and, in fact, against Jews of this class 
in Philippi). 

(c) If the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians 
were written during the captivity in Caesarea, they do 
not need to be referred to here. On the assumption of 
their genuineness, however, it is equally possible that 
they may have been written from Rome. In that case, 
however, the apostle had no more pressing occasion, so 
far as his correspondents were concerned, for mentioning 
Peter (on the supposition that he also was at Rome) 
than he had in writing to the Philippians (the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, if we are to maintain its genuineness, 
we must necessarily regard as a circular writing). If, 
on the other hand, these epistles are not genuine but 
really date from the period of Gnosticism between 100 
and 130 (see MINISTRY, § 254, n.), it has to be noticed 
that in Col. 410 there is a greeting from Mark who is 
held to have been the interpreter of Peter, yet none 
from Peter himself. We cannot, nevertheless, securely 
infer from this that the Roman sojourn of Peter was 
unknown to this writer. 

Not only does he not say that the epistle which he is writing 
under Paul's name is meant to be taken as having been written 
from Rome (the place of composition remains obscure); the 
absence of mention of Peter can also have its explanation in the 
fact that the writer cared only for Paul, not for Peter, and that 
he therefore introduced into his letter greetings only from such 
persons as, like Mark, had been fellow-labourers with Paul 
(unless, indeed, the list of greetings in 410-15 be a genuine 
fragment of Paul, for the details of which we must not hold the 
Ppost-apostolic author of the whole epistle responsible), 

The case of the Epistle to the Ephesians is similar. 
Tt too says nothing regarding its place of composition. 
In presence of the great interest it expresses in the unity 
of the church, and especially in the complete fusion of 
Jewish and Gentile Christians (122 /. 43-6 211-22, etc.), 
there was, in point of fact, an opportunity for allusion 
to the common activities of Paul and Peter. But as it 
avoids personal matters almost entirely, and designates 
the apostles and NT prophets in general as the founda- 
tion of the church and as holy (22035), we cannot 
venture on any far-reaching inferences from the absence 
of any mention of Peter, and in particular must not 
infer with confidence that the author knew nothing of 
Peter’s Roman sojourn. 

{d} The second Epistle to Timothy is expressly dated 
from the captivity in Rome (1816 7. 29), and names Mark 
along with other missionary companions of Paul (41r), 
although perhaps (just as with Colossians) in a genuine 
fragment of Paul. Some mention of Peter {if his 
Roman sojourn was already known) would have been 
appropriate alike in the case of the genuineness of the 
epistle and in that of its spuriousness, but cannot be 
expected with certainty even on the latter alternative— 
which is certainly the one to be chosen(see MINTSTRY, § 54 
(cp also TimoTHy, ii. § 16]}—-since 2 Tim. unreservedly 
declares itself to be a ‘ Pauline’ writing and an instruction 
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addressed to a disciple of the apostle, and sees the 
unity of the church in its doctrine and organisation, 
not in what can be said about the persons of its 
founders, 

(e) In Acts one of the main objects is to draw a 
parallel between Peter and Paul (see Acts, § 4}. A 
joint activity of the two in Rome would have been the 
best crown which the author could possibly have given 
to this work, Indeed, even without the contempor- 
aneous presence of Paul, the arrival in the metropolis 
of the world of Peter, who with Paul passes as the real 
originator of missions to the Gentiles (101-11 x8 157-11), 
must have seemed equally important with that of Paul, 
which is even made the subject of repeated predictions 
(192: 2311). If Peter is to be held to have come to 
Rome nevertheless, this is conceivable only as having 
happened after Paul’s death, which the author did not 
wish to refer to for political reasons (see Acts, § 5 i.), 
or on the supposition that the meeting of the two was a 
hostile one, and therefore will have been passed over by 
the author in the same silence with which he passed 
over the encounter at Antioch (Gal.2:r-z1). As for 
this latter supposition, however, it is surely an odd 
procedure to excogitate a possibility, in order, thereby, 
to support a tradition which declares precisely the 
opposite of the possibility supposed—namely, a har- 
monious co-operation between the two apostles. If 
we disregard this attempt, we must infer that in the 
author's time, that is to say, somewhere between 105 
{110) and 130 (see Acts, § 16}, nothing was known of 
a contemporary activity of the two apostles in Rome. 
On the other hand, there remains the possibility that 
Peter arrrived in Rome after the death of Paul; only, 
neither is this vouched for by any tradition. 

(f} The Shepherd of Hermas, which was written in 
Rome about r4o A.D., makes no mention of Peter, 
Nor yet, it must be added, of Paul. A book of so 
apocalyptic a character is, in fact, not to be supposed to 
concern itself with personal details from a past time. 
It is worthy of note that the rock (and the doors) of 
the tower which represents the church, are interpreted 
as meaning the Son of God { Sze. ix. 121, in agreement 
with 1 Cor.104 and Jn.1079). ‘This, however, proves 
only that the author was still unacquainted with Mt. 
1618—or that he has not allowed himself to be influ- 
enced by it. 

(z) All the more eloquent is the silence of Justin 
Martyr, who wrote in Rome about 152, as to the Roman 
sojourn of Peter. He has much to say regarding the 
sojourn there of Simon Magus, but nothing of Peter's 
polemic against him, of which we are to hear so much 
by and by (§§ 33, 34. 40¢}. 

(4} Papias (ap. Eus. E iii. 3915) reports, as one of 
the communications of ‘ the presbyter,’ that Mark accom- 
panied Peter as interpreter ; but it is very rash to assume 
that in making this statement Papias had Rome in his 
mind (see MARK, col. 2939, n. 1). If Papias wrote late 
enough he could have heard of the presence of Peter 
there ; but of this he in point of fact says nothing. In 
particular, the agreement of Papias with the statement 
about Mark which Eusebius (47Z ii. 152; cp GosPELs, 
§ 804) records has to be taken merely in accordance 
with the words cited in the other passage and by no 
Means to be extended to everything which Eusebius 
introduces here with a ‘they say’ (gaelv), and which, by 
the connection with ji. 145, must in fact be interpreted 
as referring to Rome {$25¢). Still more certainly wrong 
would it be to extend the agreement of Papias also to 
what follows in ii.152 after the mention of his name, 
where we read ‘it is said’ (pagtv) that Peter in his First 
Epistle means Rome by ‘ Babylon.’ 

{z) Ignatius writes to the Romans (43): ‘I do not 
enjoin you, as Peter and Paul did’ (obx ws Tlérpos xat 
Tlaiios Stardocoune vpiv). If this was in 170-180 A.D. 
(see MINISTRY, § 53, 4-2}, we might suppose the phrase 
quoted to rest on the assumption that Peter and Paul 
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had personally laid their oral injunctions upon the 
Roman church, since, so far as written precepts are 
concerned, this could be said only of Paul, not of Peter. 
When Ignatius is addressing other churches he expresses 
the same thought without mention of Peter and Paul 
{ad Eph.31, ad Trall.33). Nevertheless we cannot 
positively affirm that the expression in the Epistle of 
Ignatius to the Romans inherently, and thus even if 
written at an earlier date, contains the presupposition 
that Peter had once personally visited Rome. As what 
he means to say is simply, ‘I do not address myself to 
you as one having authority," it was very natural to 
mention by way of example two famous names that did 
carry authority, even if they had not personally quite 
equal importance for the readers. 

(4) x Pet. may here be noticed by way of appendix. 
Whether it is relevant to the discussion will depend on 
our interpretation of it, and this we are not yet able to 
settle (cp § 42). Babylon is in the Apocalypse ‘the 
great city’ (Rev. 18 ro er), ‘ the mother of the harlots and 
of the abominations of the earth, drunken with the blood 
of the saints, ruling over the kings of the earth, sitting 
upon seven hills’ (175. 18 9)—in other words, Rome. 
It is certain, however, that no such mysterious name 
could have been bestowed upon the world-metropolis 
before the beginning of the Neronian persecution, and 
we may conjecture that it first owed its currency among 
Christians to the Apocalypse itself, Should x Pet., there- 
fore, have been written before, or at the beginning of, the 
Neronian persecution, we may conclude either that the 
writer could not possibly have intended Rome by Babylon 
or at least that in referring to it by this name he could 
not count upon being understood. This he could do, if 
he wrote at a later date. But this possibility by no means 
excludes the other, that he may have meant the literal 
Babylon on the Euphrates. 

That this city was at that date wholly uninhabited rests upon 
a too literal understanding of Pausanias (viii, 83 3 [op i. 16 3]): 
ovéey te Fy €& yy retxos, ‘nothing js left but the walls’) and 
Pliny (HN vi. 26 (30] 122): ‘ad solitudinem rediit.’’ Cp Lucian, 
Charon, 23: ‘Yonder is Babylon, the city with the noble 
towers, the city of vast compass ; but soon it too, like Nineveh, 
will be sought for in vain.” According to Strabo (xvi.15, p. 
738 or 1073) the city was only ‘desert for the most part’ 
(Epnuos 2 10AAy) 3 according to Diodorus (ii. 99) a small portion 
was inhabited. To understand rightly what is meant one must 
bear in mind the enormous compass (360-385 stadia, some go m.) 
of the city according to Diodorus (ii.73) and Strabo (/.c.). 
Under Claudius the hatred of the Babylonians compelled the 
Jews in Babylon to take refuge in Seleucia ; but there also their 
arrival stirred up fresh hatred and they were put to death to the 
number of more than 50,000 (Jos. Amd. xviii. 984, $$ 371-376). 

Before entering upon the difficult field of the apocryphal 
literature it will be convenient to sum up the results of 
31. Provisional the preceding discussions of passages 

conclusions, ' the NT and the fathers. , 

(a} A twenty-five years’ sojourn of 
Peter in Rome is out of the question. Romans and Acts 
are decisive against it (§ 30 a, e}). Further, the manner 
in which Peter's presence in Jerusalem as a resident is 
taken for granted in Acts 15 and Gal. 21-10 in connection 
with the Council of Jerusalem, as also in Gal. 231-21 in 
connection with his subsequent visit to Antioch, cannot 
be satisfactorily explained by the favourite theory of pro- 
longed interruptions of his Roman sojourn. 

{4) As Rom., Acts {and Phil.) show (§ 30 a, 4, e), Peter 
had never been at Rome at all at any date before or during 
Paul's sojourn there. 

(c) Peter's bishopric in Rome (§ 26g, 4) is excluded 
by the fact that throughout the first century and indeed 
even down to the time of Hermas (about 140 A.D, ), and 
particularly in Rome, no such thing as monarchical 
episcopacy existed at all (see MINISTRY, §§ 46 4, 47}, as 
also by this, that according to Gal. 29 Peter’s wish was 
to associate only with Jews and Jewish Christians, and 
according to vv. 11-21 he was not in a position to take 
any tenable place in a mixed community. As bishop 
of the mixed community in Rome he would have been 
exposed to the same difficulties as in Antioch, and would 
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soon have made himself as impossible in the one place 
as in the other. 

(2) The theory also, that along with the other original 
apostles Peter remained for twelve years in Jerusalem 
and thereafter set out on missionary journeys is false, 
not only because it leads chronologically to a displace- 
ment of the Neronian persecution (bringing it down to 
67 A.D.; see § 26¢)—an error which would admit of 
rectification by a curtailment of the twenty-five Roman 
years—but also because it presupposes that the original 
apostles, contrary to Gal. 29, had carried on missions to 
the Gentiles, The twelve years, however, are themselves 
open to suspicion, not merely because twelve is a sacred 
number, but also because it could be easily arrived at 
by computation from Acts 123 17-24. Herod Agrippa I. 
died in 44.A.D.; shortly before, after his liberation from 
prison, Peter left Jerusalem. Thus it was possible to 
arrive at a sojourn of twelve years in Jerusalem for Peter 
in the first instance, and then, schematically, to extend 
the same determination of time to all the rest of the 
original apostles. 

(e) Of all the spheres of activity assigned by tradition 
to Peter outside of Palestine, the only one that deserves 
serious consideration along with Rome is Babylonia 
(§ 24). In virtue of its large Jewish population Baby- 
lonia was very well suited to be a mission field for the 
apostle, and in a certain view of the passage is also pre- 
supposed to have been so in x Pet. 513 (§§ 30 4, 42, 43). 

{f) Clement of Rome, incomparably the most im- 
portant witness (§ 28), is decisively against a Roman 
sojourn of Peter. All that can be deduced from him is-—— 
not indeed as anything certainly attested but yet as some- 
thing which need not be gainsaid—only Peter's martry- 
dom, but outside of Rome and away from the western 
world altogether. Nor are we carried any further by 
the notices of his martyrdom enumerated in § 29 where 
no place is specified. 

(g) If Peter suffered martyrdom it by no means follows 
from this mere fact, as Harnack represents the matter 
(4CZ ii. 1 7x0), that the martyrdom was in Rome. 

We cannot even assent to Harnack's first sentence as certain, 
“Gf the fact of the martyrdom was at that time notorious, the 
place of it was also known’ (see § 287); and his second sentence, 

but never has any other church than the Roman laid claim to 
the martyrdom of Peter,’ loses its demonstrative force as soon 
as the event is for a moment supposed to have happened at a 
place where, during, say, the next hundred years, no Christian 
church existed. ‘The assumption is often made that for the 
martyrdom of any apostle a Christian persecution, or at least 
some forma! process against the individual martyr, was requisite. 
Surely it would be well to remember 2 Cor. 11254, ‘once I was 
stoned ... in perils from my countrymen, in perils from the 
Gentiles.’ Ata place where an apostle had died in this manner 
memory of the occurrence would naturally be less vivid and 
tenacious than it would be in a place where there was a 
Christian church, and could easily drop into the background 
and finally fall into complete oblivion when the opinion became 
widely diffused that Peter had died in Rome. See, further, 
under (9), and § 404, 

{#) Justin (about 152 A.D.) knows nothing of the 
Roman sojourn of Peter (§ 307). This circumstance 
ought also to induce caution in finding a testimony for 
such a sojourn in Clement of Rome. 

{z) Of the authors dealt with up to this point Dio- 
nysius of Corinth (about 170 A.p.) is the first to assert 
a Roman sojourn. Only, he does it in connection with 
so much matter that is fabulous that his ‘ distinct state- 
ment’ (so Harnack, 71¢) must thereby be held to lose 
ah credibility (§ 25a). The other statement, in all 
respects parallel to the assertion of Dionysius, that Peter 
founded the church of Antioch (§ 24d), is characterised 
by Harnack himself (705 7} as ‘a gross falsification of 
history.’ 

(2) The list of Roman bishops seems to have the 
advantage over Dionysius that it rests on local tradition. 
Yet we have no certainty that it bore the names of Peter 
and Paul at its head before the time of Irenzeus (§ 25 ¢). 

(2) No value can be attached to the statements of 
Gaius as to the places of death of Peter and Paul (§ 26 4) 
because in his time, or even ten years before his time, 
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the second stage of the Roman Peter-tradition, the 
‘tendency legend’ of the twenty-five years’ duration of 
his sojourn, had already, according to Harnack, ‘ become 
official’ (§ 264, /). 

(m) It is not of Peter alone, but almost without ex- 
ception, of Peter and Paul together, that the exponents 
of the above tradition affirm a sojourn (eventually even, 
in fact, an arrival together} and a martyrdom in Rome 
(§25/.). If Clement of Alexandria mentions only Peter, 
there is a special reason for this (§ 25 ¢), and also in 
Origen (§ 26c) we have no reason to doubt that he 
thought of Peter as having died at Rome under Nero just 
as he expressly asserts that Paul did. If one decide 
in favour of Rome as the place of Peter’s death (but see 
above, 7-4}, there is no longer any direct possibility of 
disproving that this event was practically contempor- 
aneous with the death of Paul. This circumstance, 
however, is of no significance ; for the presence together 
of Peter and Paul in Rome during the period described 
in Acts {and Philippians; see § 30¢, 4) is practically 
excluded, and thus can continue to be affirmed only 
when the hypothesis of a second captivity of Paul is 
called in—a hypothesis which is quite unhistorical (§ 28 
é,f). See further, under g, and § 41 4. 

(2) Our decision must therefore decidedly be that 
Peter never was in Rome at all. 

We read in Harnack (7097), ‘it is here presupposed [that is 
to say, throughout the whole of 4CZ], and never once has it 
been sought to prove that Peter really did come to Rome and 
suffered martyrdom there. This fact, so far as I am aware, is 
not disputed save by those who give credence to a certain 
ancient Simon-romance, and in accordance with this affirm that 
Peter was watene to Rome by ‘tendency-legend’ in order to 
controvert, in the proreomecepe also, Simon-Paui who had 
taken his journey thither’ (see below, § goa, 6). This assertion 
must now so far, at any rate, be qualified by the fact that at 
least one profane historian of repute, namely, Soltau (below, o), 
has come forward in support of the condemned thesis. Also, 
the preceding discussion shows thus much at least, that our 
conclusion has been arrived at without any resort at all to the 
Simon-romance. 

It rests essentially upon a particular view of 1 Clem. 
and Ignatius (§§ 28, 307) whom Harnack himself calls 
‘ two very strong, though not absolutely secure, supports 
of the martyrdom, or of the sojourn of Peter in Rome,’ 
upon a distrust of the ‘testimony’ of Dionysius of Corinth 
and his companions which was formerly shared (see 
above, § 28 e) by Harnack himself, and upon a due re- 
gard to Justin's evidence, upon which Harnack is quite 
silent. Just as, according to Harnack, the ‘ tendency- 
legend’ of Peter's twenty-five years’ sojourn in Rome 
became official between 189 and 217 A.D., so also in 
our view the fable of the simultaneous presence of Peter 
and Paul in Rome and the martyrdom of Peter there 
became official between 152 and 170 A.D. 

{0) A point upon which the foregoing discussions have 
shed but little light is the question as to how this result 
came about, and as to whether this fable also deserves 
the name of tendency-legend. Soltau, who uses the 
above sources only, points out (pp. 26 7. 41=494 f 509 ; 
below, § 49) how strong was the effort on the part of 
individual churches to be in a position to claim an apostle 
as their founder (see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 6). 

Now, the_ Jewish Christians in Rome, in their lively struggle 
against the Paulinists there, had chosen Peter after his death as 
their spiritual head, and thus the belief was nourished that he 
had really once been in Rome at least as a martyr. According 
to the theory of Acts (814-17), upheld also by Harnack, he 
thereby came at the same time to appear to be the founder of 
that church, Towards this belief another element, Soltau 
thinks, may have co-operated, namely, that Mark the interpreter 
of Peter lived subsequently in Rome, and thus through him the 
Romans possessed the pure doctrine of Peter. Mark, however, 
figures in Rome in tradition only in his quality of interpreter of 
Peter. ‘The historian who, like Soltau, denies a sojourn in 
Rome to Peter cannot maintain it for Mark. That the use of 
Acts 814-17 in this connection is illegitimate has been already 
argued above (§ 25 2). 

Soltau’s other conjectures of a special kind have 
also but little probability, and in the interests of his 
point of view it would perhaps be better to rest 
satisfied with the general contention that churches were 
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eager to have apostles as their founders, and in the case |! opinion later: for example the Acts of the so-called 


of Rome, the world-metropolis, there was a special 
reason for wishing to be able to claim the two most 
prominent names of all, especially as these represented 
the two main currents of doctrine and practice within 
the church (see Ministry, § 36). To this Erbes (Z. 7. 
Kirchengesth.22 [1901] 215-224) adds, besides fuller 
elaborations of this fundamental thought, the easy mis- 
understanding of 1 Clem, 5 and of ‘ Babylon’ in r Pet. 
513 (see §§ 28, 30 2; but also §§ 39 ¢, 44.2). In fact even 
in the absence of still more special reasons for the rise of 
the fable of the Roman sojourn and martyrdom of Peter 
it would be necessary to maintain its fabulous character ; 
for, rightly understood, all the witnesses testify with 
overpowering weight against it. The apocryphal litera- 
ture, however, regarding Peter, with which we have not 
yet dealt, will yield perhaps more light. 

(#)} The points on which further light would be specially 
welcome are these: Did the belief in Peter’s Roman 
sojourn and martyrdom exist earlier than 170? Did it 
exist, outside of Rome, even before Justin? In fine, 
did it exist so early that it can already lie at the founda- 
tion of 1 Pet.513? Is it possible to account for its 
origin in spite of its erroneousness more completely than 
has up to this point been done; and, particularly, to 
explain also why hitherto we have met with Peter in 
Rome almost always only in association with Paul, and 
why his martyrdom is reported from no other locality 
than Rome (see above, m, g)? 

Of the apocryphal writings relating to Peter the first 
to be considered are those which admit 


32. The P 
of being grouped under the general 
ape designation of Acta Petri, in other 
eos words, as accounts of the missionary 


li activities of Peter and of the close of 
iterary. his life. Of these, three groups are to 
be distinguished. 

(2) The first group is pronounced Gnostic by Lipsius 
(ii, 184-284, and particularly 258-270}, and Zahn (Gesch, 
a. NTlichen Kanons, 2832-855 [1892]), but Catholic by 
Harnack (ACL ii. 1549-560), Erbes (Z. fi. Kirchen- 
gesch., 1901, 22 163-171), and Cart Schmidt (below, 
§ 49), wair-15r. That they are wholly Catholic, 
however, the three last-named scholars are unable 
to affirm. As the settlement of the question is not 
indispensable for our present purpose, let us call 
them—to choose a neutral designation—the pre- 
Catholic Acta Petri. The employment of this designa- 
tion must not be taken as meaning that the Acts in 
question are actually of earlier date than the Catholic 
ones—a question which in point of fact is doubtful (see 
§§ 35-37, 39 4)—but only that their standpoint is less in 
correspondence with the Catholic than that of the 
Catholic Acta Petri et Pauli. Another widely spread, 
though not completely prevalent, name for them is 
Neplodo: TWérpov. A characteristic story from them—— 
that of a talking dog (§ 33 4)—is known to Commodian 
(about 250 A.D; Carm. Apol. 617-620 [623-626]), 
The date is assigned concurrently by Lipsius (275) and 
Zahn (841) to 160-170 A.D., whilst Erbes gives it as 
190, Carl Schmidt (pp. 99-109) as 200-210, .¢., shortly 
before the PAtlosophumena (above, § 26d), and Harnack 
places it as late as the middle of the third century.! At 
the same time, it has to be noted that, in assigning 
the date he does, Lipsius means only that of the 
origin of the writing that lies at the foundation of our 
Acta Petri, the date of their present form being in his 


1 Apart from other indications, Harmack relies upon the 
argument that the end of Simon Magus is told in a different 
way in the PAzlosophusmena (620; about 235 A-D.) from that in 
which it is told in the Acta Petri (he caused himself to be buried 
by his disciples, promising that he would rise again on the third 
day; but he did not rise after all; cp below, $ 34g, Simon 
Macus, §5(/J). All that this proves, however, is that the 
author is following another tradition, not that the Acta Petri 
were not yet in extstence. The author of the Philosophumena 
as a zealous confuter of heretics had even strong reason for mis- 
trusting the information of the Acta, 
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Pseudo-Linus (see below, no. 7) he places (172 7} 
between gooand 450 A.b. Zahn (833) as against this 
disputes the contention that the Acta at an earlier date 
had a different form from their present, and Harnack 
holds that there is no reason at all for assuming a 
Gnostic basis for them; it is merely an abstract possi- 
bility (559). Now, Eusebins (HZ iti. 82} includes the 
Acts of Peter (IIpdters Hérpov) among those writings 
which were never handed down in Catholic circles, and 
with this agrees his general survey of the NT literature 
in iii, 254 6, according to which the Acts of Paul (IIpdéies 
Tlav\ov) belong to the Antilegomena, in other words to 
his middle class (so also iii. 35), whilst on the other 
hand the ‘Acts of Andrew and John and the other 
apostles’ (IIpdte:s 'Avépéov xat 'Twavvav xal roy dhdwr 
drogréAwy)—those of Peter thus included—-belong to 
his last class, that of books written by heretics in the 
name of apostles, and never cited by any Catholic 
writer, but ‘altogether strange and impious’ (érowa 
wdvry xat ducce8}). In accordance with this is the 
very close relationship, if not identity of authorship 
which Lipsius (265 7, 272 f) and Zahn (860 7), again 
in agreement, find between our Acta and the Gnostic 
Acts (II pdéers), or Circuits (Tlepiodor) of John and other 
apostles, attributed to Leucius (Charinus}. James 
{Apocr, Anecd. 2 pp. xxiv-xxviii ; in Texts and Studies, 
5x, 1897) positively affirms the identity of the author 
of the Leucian Acta Johannis with the author of the 
Acta Petri, whilst Carl Schmidt, go-99, explains the 
agreement from use of the Acta Johannis by the author 
of the Acta Petri. Franko (2ZM7W, 1902, 315-335) 
seeks to support the Gnostic character of the original 
form of the Acta Petri by means of a pronouncedly 
Gnostic fragment which he translates from the Ecclesi- 
astical Slavonic. Thus for every one who does not hold 
the present form of the Acta Petri to be Gnostic, there is 
very urgent occasion for finding, if possible, a Gnostic 
primary form of it. So far as our present purpose is 
concerned, however, we may dispense with further 
detailed inquiry as to this point. 

The principal writings in which those pre-Catholic Acta Petri 
have been preserved for us are as follows: (x) Actus Petri cum 
Simone, from Paul’s departure from Rome for Spain, and the 
arrival of Peter in Rome, until the death of Peter; in 
Latin, in a MS at Vercelli, therefore known also as Actus Petri 
Vercellenses. (2) The conclusion of these Acta, namely the end 
of Peter’s contention with Simon, and the entire martyrdom of 
Peter, exists in Greek in a Codex at Mount Athos. (3) The 
martyrdom alone, alse in Greek, is found in a Codex at Patmos, 
To the sane family belong further (4) an Ecclesiastical 
Slavonic, (5) a Coptic, and (6) an Ethiopic translation. All six 
have been edited (or collated) in Acta stpost. Apocr. 1, ed, 
Lipsius (and Bonnet), 1891, 45-103; no. 3 for the first ume in 
SPT, 1886, pp. %-106175 Of the other family, which, apart 
from its divergences, is ree deaieen by its more copious style 
of narration, we possess (7) the martyrdom of Peter which is 
ascribed to Linus the first bishop of Rome (see above, § 25) (in 
Acta Apost. Apocr. 1-22). Lastly there is—closely related as 
regards details of the text—{8) the Passio Apostolorum Petri 
et Pauli which is incorporated with the Latin recension of 
Josephus’ Jewish War, dating from 367-375 (or about 395 ?) A.D., 
and which also includes certain events before the martyrdom of 
Peter.1 As for the contents, everything of a non-Catholic nature 
has been so carefully removed that the text belongs rather to 
the next following class. The mutual-dependence of the texts 
just mentioned has been determined by Zahn (834-839, 845, 
n. 2), followed by Harnack, otherwise than it is by Lipsius 
(109-173, 194-200); this, however, may be left out of account in 
our present investigation. 

(8) The Catholic Acta (see Lipsius, 284-366) are, as 
already seen in Pseudo-Hegesippus {see above, a [8}), 
not Acts of Peter only, but Acts of Peter and Paul. 
Both contend conjointly with Simon Magus in Rome 
and there suffer martyrdom. 

(2) The Latin form, in which this writing is wrongly attributed 
to a certain Marcellus who is named in it, dates from the 
sixth century (Lips. i. 169). It begins: ‘Cum venisset Paulus 
Romam.’ The parallel is (2) the Greek text in a codex of the 


1 This Latin recension is entitled ‘ Hegesippus [a distortion 
of Josephus] de excidio Hierosolym.’ edd. Weber et Czsar, 1864. 
The section forms bk. iii., chap. 2, and is to be found also ina 
Marburg Universitatsprogramm (zoth Aug. 1860; cp Lipsius, 
194-200 ; Schiirer, G/V 12) 73,4). 
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library of St. Mark in Venice, beginning: éA@dvros eis rh» 
‘Paoyny rod ayiov MavAov, Both are met with in juxtaposition in 
Acta Apost. Apocr. 1118-177. Jféid. 178-222 is found (3) a 
longer Greek text in which, in particular, at the beginning 
eccurs a description of Paul's journey through Italy, beginning : 
eyévero wera To eedOety rov Gycov IlatAov amd Tavdopcdérys 
(his name is obtained by combination of Kaiéa or KAatéa and 
MeAiry, Acts 27 16 281). No. 2 exhibits, according to Lipsius 
(284-296), the relatively original form, which, however, is not older 
than about 450 A.D. (310-313). On the other hand he supposes 
that there had been a Catholic original form of this account of 
Peter and Paul, which arose svon after the middle of the second 
century, and thus approximately at the same time with the pre- 
Catholic Acta Petri, and may have been known, of the Fathers 
cited in § 26, to at least Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius (pp. 331- 
358). Erbes (Z. 4. Kirchengesch. 22, 1got, 174-182) tries even 
to make it out to be older than the pre-Catholic Acta Petri 
which he assigns to about 190 A.D, and would fain find traces of 
its employment as early as in the Pradicatio Pauli in Pseudo- 
Cyprian (above, § 25¢), whilst according to Lipsius (325-327, 
337-339) it has only in isolated points preserved traditions of 
older date than the pre-Catholic Acta Petri. 

(c) The third main group is made up of the following 
three compilations. 

(x) A Latin Passio Petri et Pauli in a MS of the Laurentian 
Library at Florence, relating to the conflicts with Simon, and 
the martyrdom of the two apostles, beginning with the words ‘in 
diebus illis, cum introissent Romam beatus Petrus et Paulus’: in 
Acta Apost. Apocr. 1 223-234; (2) a ‘ Passion of the holy and 
chief apostles Peter and Paul,’ which forms a special section of 
the Ecclesiastical Slavonic translation mentioned above (ander 
@ 4); (3) the ‘ Virtutes Petri’ and the ‘ Virtutes Pauli’ in the collec- 
tion of a pha! Acts of the Apostles, wrongly attributed to 
the alleged disciple of the apostles Abdias and entitled ‘ Historia 
certaminis apostolici,’ or ‘Historia apostolica,’ bks. x and 2, 
printed, ¢e.g., in Fabricius, Codex apocryphus NT, 2, begin, All 
these pieces are, according to Lipsius (366-390), too recent to be 
ofimportance for our present investigation. 

Of the abundant contents of this literature only the 
most important points can here be noted, 

(a) According to the pre-Catholic Acta Petri, Paul journeys 
at the divine command from pone into Spain, bak it has pam 

proclaimed by a votce from heaven that 

33. Contents of he will afterwards be put to death in 

pre-Catholic Rome by Nero (ch. 1). After some days 

Acta Petri it becomes known in Rome that a wonder- 
5 worker named Simon, who calls himself 
the great power of God (smagname virtuteme dei) is at Aricia. 
On the following evening he appears before the gate of Rome, 
over which he has promised to fly, disappears and then appears 
once more on the other side of the gate. Shortly after, he gains 
- arene repute that even almost all the Christians go over to 

im (4). 

(4) Simultaneously God lays his command on Peter, on the 
expiry of the twelve years during which he had been ordered to 
stay in Jerusalem after the death of Jesus (above, §§ 26¢, 31 @), 
to Journey to Rome by way of Caesarea in order to contend with 
Simon (5). Here Peter, who has been eagerly awaited by those 
who have remained faithful, and is joyfully welcomed, goes to 
the house of Marcellus a former disciple of Paul and present 
follower of Simon, and by means of a dog that speaks with 
human voice, causes Simon to be summoned forth (§ 32@). 
Marcellus comes out and acknowledges his sin, that he has 
been devoted to Simon and has even set up to him a statue 
with the inscription, ‘Simoni juveni deo’ (9 7). The dog, 
which Simon within the house has asked to deny his 
presence, foretells to Simon the inineicus et corruptor vie 
veritatis the impending curse, but outside the house promises 
Peter a hard struggle with Simon, and dies (12). Challenged 
to a further miracle, Peter takes from a window a ‘sarda’ 
(pickled sardine), throws it into a poo! and makes it swim 
{12; something very similar is related of Jesus when he was 
three years of age in the Latin Gospel of Thomas [14; see 
Evange. apocr, ed. Tischendorf,{?) 164 4). 

(c) Peter teils that while he was still in Jerusalem, Simon had 
stayed with a rich woman in Judza, named Eubola, and by 
means of two of his companions whom he had made tavisible 
had robbed her of all her gold, and soon afterwards had offered 
a portion of it, a golden Satyriscus, to a goldsmith named 
Agrippinus, for sale. Peter, warned beforehand in a vision, 
had them arrested; Simon thereupon disappeared altogether 
from Judza (17). ; é 

(@)"A disputation between Simon and Peter in the presence 
of senators, officers of state, and the whole people, is arranged 
for in the fortum. Peter begins to the effect that Simon is con- 
demned (reprehensum: cp Simon Maus, § 4a). Hereproaches 
him with concealing the fact that for his theft from Eubola 
(above, ¢) he has been driven from Judea, ‘Didst thou not' 
he continues, ‘in Jeiusalem (sic) fall at my feet and at those of 
Paul (sic) when thou beheldest the healings wrought by us, and 
say: I beseech you accept from me a price, as much as you will, 
that I may be able to lay on my hands and do like deeds of 
power’ (virtutes: cp Simon Macaus, § 1¢). Simon makes 
answer by disputing the divinity of Jesus inasmuch as one who 
is born and crucified, and has a Lord, cannot be God (23). 

(2) Peter now again challenges Simon to work a miracle, 
saying that he himself will then counterwork it (24). The 
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pict Agrippa causes one of his people to come forward and 
ids Simon put him to death, but Peter to bring him to life 
again. Simon whispers into the ear of the youth, who there- 
n dies. Peter bids Agrippa take the hand of the dead man 
who again returns to life (25 7). Peter also raises from the dead 
the son of a widow (25, 27), but when requested by the mother 
of the dead Senator Nicostratus to do the like for her son, 
suggests that this should be undertaken by Simon. Simon 
accordingly bends over the dead man's head and shows the 
people how he raises himself up, lifts his head and moves, and 
opens his eyes, Peter further demands, however, that Simon 
shall cause him to speak and walk. After Simon has been driven 
away from the corpse by the prefect, it lies lifeless as before. 
Peter brings Nicostratus back to life after having begged the 
people not to burn Simon as they were proposing to do (28), 

(/) After some days Simon promises to fly to God in presence 
of all the people, Next day he actually does fly aloft above all 
the temples and hills of the city. Peter prays to Christ to make 
him fall, but allow only one leg to be broken. And this is what 
actually happens. Simon dies of his injury at Terracina (32). 

(g) Induced by Peter’s preaching, the four concubines of the 

refect Agrippa—namely Agrippina, Nicaria (Linus: Eucharia), 
fuphemia, Doris (Linus : Dionis}—break off their relations with 
him (33=Linus 2, where, however, Peter has previously been 
thrown into prison by Nero, because the time of his heavenly 
reward drew nigh), In like manner Xantippe the wife of 
Albinus, a friend of the emperor, withdraws from the society of 
her husband. The two men accordingly resolve upon the ruin 
of Peter (34=Linus 3). Xantippe causes him to be informed of 
this, and Peter agrees to flee. Outside the city gate Jesus 
meets him. Peter asks: Domine, quo vadis? Jesus answers: 
Romam venio iterum crucifigi. Peter changes his mind and 
joyfully turns back (35 = Linus 3-6), Agrippa sentences him to 

e crucified (36= Linus 8). Arrived at the cross, Peter begs to 
be fastened to it with his head downwards, and, his request 
having been carried out, expounds at some length the mystery 
of the cross, especially that of crucifixion with head downward 
37 £=Linus x2), and dies. Marcellus carries off the body and 
buries it in his own (Marcellus’s) tomb (40== Linus 16). 

(4) Nero is wroth with Agrippa for acting on his own respon- 
sibility, he himself having meditated still worse things for Peter 
{according to Linus, on account of the loss of his friend Simon), 
and for a time refuses to speak to him (according to Linus, 
Agrippa loses his office and dies under the torments of the 
divine judgment). Nero’s rage flames forth against the 
Christians who remain; whereupon there appears to him in 
the night an angel who severely chastises him (according to 
Linus, at the instance of Peter who likewise appears to him), 
so that he ceases from his persecution of the Christians (qr= 
Linus 17). 


In the case of the Catholic Acta Petri et Pauli we 
shall pass over, along with many other things, the 
additions of the longer Greek text.1 Of the common 
points the most important are the following. 

(a) When Pau! comes to Rome (from Spain, according to the 
shoiter Greek text ; from i Seay sata fecoaink site nec 

34. Contents near aah clplng Semen el epsigiies 


of Catholic is doing away with the whole Mosaic law 
Acta Petri (ch.1). Paul declares himself a true Jew 
et Pauli. who holds by the Sabbath and the true 


circumcision (below, § 39¢), and promises to 
bring Peter's doctrine to the test (2). The two have a joyful 
meeting (34). Next day Paul reconciles the Jewish and Gentile 
Christians, who have been disputing about the pre-eminence in 
the Kingdom of God, by pointing to the promise to Abraham 
which applies to both (5-7). To the same effect Peter preaches 
(87), and with great results, so that the Jewish rulers of the 
synagogue and the pagan priesthood stir up the people against 
them and seek to bring Simon the magician into honour. 

(3) In consequence of the prceriing of Peter, Livia (Octavia 
perhaps is meant) the wife of Nero, and Agrippina the wife of 
the prefect Agrippa (in § 33 [4] she is his concubine) withdraw 
themselves from the society of their husbands (10). 

{c) Simon performs feats of witchcraft, also before Nero (he 
flies, for example, through the air); Peter works miracles of 
healing, casting out of devils and raising of the dead (11-15). 
Nero causes both, along with Paul, to be brought before him, 
and hears them. As Peter appeals (16-18) to the written report 
of Pilate to the emperor Claudius (sic), Nero causes it to be 
read aloud (xg-21). Peter asks that Simon shall read his 
thoughts, but this Simon is unable to do (22-27), complaining also 
that Peter had already treated him thus in Judea and alt 
Palestine and Ca:sarea (28). Simon reminds the emperor that 
he (Simon) had caused himself to be beheaded and had risen 
from the dead, thus proving himself to be Son of God. The 
fact, however, was that in the dark place where the beheading 
happened he brought it about that a ram was beheaded in his 
stead (31 f.). 

(d) At two separate points in these proceedings Nero asks 
Paul why he is saying nothing. On the first of these occasions 
Paul simply warns the Emperor against Simon (29); on the 





1 The account, with which it begins, of Paul's journey through 
Tealy (§ 324 3), extends over twenty-one chapters. Therefore the 
numbering of the chapters of this text will always be higher by 
twenty-one than that given in our citations here. 
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second, in answer to Nero's express question, he gives informa. | 


tion as to his doctrine which consists in inculcation of all the 
virtues and of monotheism (33-38). Peter confirms all this (39) 
and Paul again in turn confirms the words of Peter (41). 

(e) Simon continually brings forward new charges, amongst 
others the charge that Peter and Paul are circumcised (40-42), 
Peter propounds the counter-question, why then is Simon also 
circumcised, and himself answers it to the effect that he had to 
deceive the people in order to succeed with them and that he had 
to give himself out to be a Jew (424). Simon declares that he 
was circumcised because such was at that time God's command 
(44). Paul asks why, if, according to this, circumcision is a good 
thing, Simon has given over circumcised Perzone to judgment 
and to death (45). When Peter describes the Christian coctrine 
as being faith in God the Father in Christ along with the Holy 
Ghost, and the creator of all things, Simon declares that he 
himself is this God (48). 

(4) Simon pledges himself on the following day to fly into 
heaven (49 4 and also 30). At Simon’s wish Nero for this 
purpose causes a wooden tower to be erected on the Campus 
Martius and on the following day the whole people and all the 
official persons, with Peter and Paul, come together (51). Paul 
says to Peter that his own task is to pray but that Peter is to 
carry out all that is needful since he has been first chosen by 
the Lord to be an apostle (52), Simon promises, when he shall 
have flown into heaven, to cause Nero also to be carried thither 
by his angels, and begins to fly (534). Paul says to Peter: 
Why delayest thou? Do that which thou hast in mind (55). 
Peter adjures the angels of Satan who are bearing up Simon, to 
let him fall. Simon falls upon the Via Sacra and breaks into 
four aa (56; the Latin and the longer Greek text add that 
thereby [by his blood, is doubtless meant] he joined together 
four Aint stones which can still be seen to the present day in 
proof of the triumph of the apostles). 

{g) Nero causes Peter and Paul to be put in irons, and 
Simon’s body in the expectation of his rising again to be 
carefully attended to for three days (57). He orders Peter and 
Paul to be chastised with iron rods and then to be put to death 
in the ‘ naumachia’ (or circus, in which also naval displays were 
given), but finds the advice of the prefect Agrippa very reason- 
able, that Peter as the author of the death of Simon ought to 
be crucified, but Paul as comparatively innocent to be beheaded. 
In Paul's case this sentence is carried out on the road to Ostia 
(58,4); Peter at his own request is crucified head downwards 
(69). From his cross he reproves the people, who are wishing 
to kill Nero and relates how a few days before, in his flight 
from the devices of Agrippa, he himself had been met by Jesus, 
who had said he wished to be crucified in place of Peter (61), 
Peter then dies (62). 

(%) Forthwith come on the scene prominent men who had 
journeyed from Jerusalem on the apostles’ account ; these along 
with Marcellus, the former follower of Simon, bury the body of 
Peter under the terebinth hard by the Naumachia on the 
Vatican (63). These Jerusalemites foretold the soon approach- 
ing death of Nero. In point of fact, in consequence of a 
popular tumult, Nero had to fly into the wilderness, where he 
died of hunger and cold; his body was devoured by wild 
beasts (64 4). 

() Certain pious men from the East sought to carry off the 
relics of the martyrs; with the result that an earthquake 
immediately ensued in Rome, and the inhabitants attacked the 
Orientals, who at once took flight. The Romans deposited the 
relics 3 R. m. outside the city (the Latin and longer Greek texts 
add: at a place named Catacumbas on the Appian Way) and 
watched over them for one year and seven months; at the expiry 
of which time they brought them to the final resting-place which 
had meanwhile been in preparation (66). 
both apostles was June 2g (67). 

Many points in these interesting compositions invite 
inquiry ; but we must here confine ourselyes to the one 
fundamental question, that, namely, 
from the Ds rae ener cael deed gt 
Catholic Acts. atholic and the Catholic Acts. we 

are to settle the point as to whether 
Peter ever was in Rome, it is of the utmost importance 
to know which of the two assertions, that he was there 
along with Paul, and that he was not, was the original 
one. {a) Now here it would be quite useless to 
put the question as if it were whether the priority 
belongs altogether to the pre-Catholic Acts or altogether 
to the Catholic. In a literature which exhibits so little 
inward unity almost every indication of posteriority 
admits of being regarded as a later interpolation, and 
so can be deprived of its evidential value. : 

In the pre-Catholic Acts Agrippa and Marcellus are two 
leading figures, in the Catholic their appearance is quite 
inciiental; at the same time, however, in the Catholic Acts 
the machinations of Agrippa against Peter, and the fact of the 
earlier attachment of Marcellus to Simon are mentioned, 
although it is only in the pre-Catholic Acts that they are really 
described (8§ 34 4, g, 2, 33 4). Peter’s flight and his meeting with 
Jesus are in the Catholic Acts introduced in an awkward way 
as told by Peter himself while on the cross; in the pre-Catholic 
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Acts they are related by the author himself in their_proper 
place. But all these and similar unevennesses in the Catholic 
Acts can be traced back to later interpolation. 


(4) One such interpolation is plainly seen in the 
episode of the men who come from Jerusalem ‘on 
the apostles’ accoitnt’ and bury Peter (§ 344, 2). 

According to the representation as it stands at present, the 
pious men from the East who wish to carry off the relics appear 
to be distinct from these. Piety, it must be said, shows itself 
much less in robbing than in burying ; but on the other hand the 
coming from the East pri ig much less the motive of burial 
than that of plunder. If this be so, not two classes of persons 
from the East were intended, but only one, and the story is an 
indication that the body of Peter had not originally its resting- 
place in Rome but in the East. It is only from the Roman 
point of view that the proposed removal is thought of as a 
robbery } in reality jt is a veiled reminiscence of the fact that the 
apostle died in the East. But as the whole story is an appendix 
merely, and moreover has heen distorted by redactions, it is 
imposstble to build anything on it, It would seem to be meant 
to explain either why for a while it was impossible to show any 
burial-place of Peter in Rome or why it was shown not at the 
spot where he died but outside the city in the piece of ground 
ad Catacumbas (see further, Erbes, 2.7. A.-G. 22 [1901], 196-200). 

({c) The difference between Peter and Paul in the 
manner of their death and in the place of it (also 
according to Gaius, see § 264) is noticeable, especially 
as for the beheading of Paul his Roman citizenship 
which could have been adduced, is not. After Nero 
has ordered (xeAevw) the same manner of death for the 
two apostles, the opposite advice of Agrippa and its 
success cannot but seem strange. It seems intended to 
explain the fact that two separate places of death of the 
apostles were known, This fact raises doubts as to the 
simultaneity of their deaths and thus tells against the 
priority of the contents of the Catholic as compared 
with the pre-Catholic Acts. Against the priority of the 
whole book it cannot, however, have this effect, as this 
feature can easily have been introduced fater, 

(2) Let us therefore fix our attention in the first 
instance upon one point that is really central, namely 
the tendency of the Catholic Acts. It is quite 
manifestly Petro-Pauline, The appearance as if Pau! 
will have to come forward against the preaching of 
Peter we may be sure has been deliberately produced at 
the outset, in order that the complete agreement 
between the two may afterwards become all the more 
conspicuous. Peter confirms all that is said by Paul, 
and conversely, The controversies between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians are set to rest by both. Both carry 
on a joint polemic against Simon, and both are on this 
account together condemned to death. 

{e) Although, however, Paul in the doctrinal dis- 
cussions is represented as completely on a level with 
Peter, it cannot at all be denied that in the conflicts 
with Simon the part he plays is quite subordinate. In 
these everything of importance is said and done by 
Peter. In order to have any part at all, Paul has to be 
twice asked by Nero why he says nothing, and even 
then he does not intervene in the action with Simon, 
but merely expatiates upon his own doctrine. The few 
words which are put into his mouth in the further 
dealings with Simon cannot alter our judgment that his 
figure came only at a later stage into the picture which 
originally brought Peter alone face to face with Simon. 
This conclusion is confirmed in the best possible way 
by what Agrippa says in arguing for a different sentence, 
that Paul is relatively innocent and therefore deserves a 
milder punishment, as it is also by the facts that only 
eleven words, neither more nor fewer, are devoted to 
the account of his beheading, and that it is nowhere 
said that he was buried. Here accordingly we have 
one point at any rate in which the posteriority of the 
main contents of the Catholic Acts as compared with 
the pre-Catholic is clearly discernible. Cp further SIMON 
Macus, § 5c. 

Or are we to suppose, nevertheless, that the pre- 
Catholic Acts, on this principal point at least-—that of 
Peter's presence in Rome without that of Paul—are the 
more recent? The circumstance that, in their begin- 
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ning as it has come down to us, Paul travels from 
Rome to Spain shortly before Simon, and after him 
Z Peter, come to Rome, and that Peter 
se beg een dies before the return of Paul to Rome, 
Catholic. yer which has already been predicted 
* (§334), can be taken as showing that 
the author deliberately wished to set aside the con- 
temporaneous presence of the two in Rome as that was 
reported in the Catholic Acts, At the same time, 
should one choose to take it so, it would be necessary 
to be able to show some reason which could have led 
him to wish this. 

(az) No such reason is to be found in the dogmatic 
sphere, as if Peter and Paul were not at one in their 
doctrine and the author therefore did not wish to make 
them come upon the scene together. Of any in- 
compatibility in their doctrine this author knows as 
little as does the writer of the Catholic Acts; on the 
contrary, Peter is anxiously expected in Rome by Paul's 
disciples (§ 334). - 

(4) On the other hand there is much that is attractive, 
at first sight, in the view of Erbes (Z. f. Kirchengesch. 
22 [x901], 176-179) that Paul was in the pre-Catholic 
Acts taken away from Rome from the same motive as 
we have already (above, § 26 g) seen to be operative 
in the time after Irenceus. Peter had to be the sole 
head of the church of Rome, in order to be able to 
figure as the first bishop there. If, however, the 
author really had this interest at heart, we shail have 
to pronounce his mode of giving effect to it to be 
very unskilful; for in the account he gives Paul is in 
Rome both before and after Peter, and after an explicit 
prediction suffers the death of a martyr there (§ 334}. 

{¢) On the assumption of so specifically Roman an 
interest as this we should further expect to find that the 
pre-Catholic Acts would in other respects also betray 
the same interest. But of anything of the sort there is 
surprisingly little. ‘The burial-place of Peter is here 
the private tomb of Marcellus (§ 33g), not, as in the 
Catholic Acts (see § 34 4), a famous site like the tere- 
binth on the Vatican, where he is said to have died. 
Further, we find nothing about any functions of Peter 
which could be regarded as episcopal. 

(d) It is clear, on the contrary, that the author's 
interest is in his stories as such, without reference to the 
scene where they were enacted. He takes manifest 
delight in the grotesque miracles of his hero, of which 
only a limited selection has been given above (§ 33, 
4, e, f}; but these could just as well have been trans- 
ferred to any other place without diminution of the 
author's interest in them. Moreover the detailed parts 
of his narrative are but little united by any common 
idea, 

The death of Peter is, strictly speaking, traced to his con- 
version of Agrippa's concubines and Albinus’s wife cto sexual 
abstinence ; his action against Simon is added as a motive for it 
only in Pseudo-Linus (§ 33 4); indeed, the imprisonment of 
Peter, related only by Pseudo-Linus, before the conversion of 
those ladies is simply traced back to the consideration that the 


time has now drawn near in which his faith and his labours 
claim their reward (§ 33g)- 


(e) The author's interest really attaches itself to 
Rome in two points only. The final issue of the whole 
is that Nero desists from persecution of the Christians 
{§ 334), and the controversy with Simon brings Peter to 
Rome for the reason that Simon is presupposed as 
active there before him. Yet even here it is hard to 
discover anything which might answer to the episcopal 
position of Peter in Rome. The cessation of the 
persecution is not brought about by the living Peter, 
but only after his death (and only according to Pseudo- 
Linus through the appearance of Peter in Nero's 
vision by night); the bringing of Peter to Rome is 
connected with the person of Simon, and Simon is 
controverted by Peter everywhere, not in Rome merely ; 
he is expressly stated (§ 33¢, ¢) to have been already 
controverted by him in Judea. 
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(7) Further it has to be remembered, that the 
contents, in respect alike of doctrine and of pre- 
suppositions, though by some designated as Catholic, 
are nevertheless by others regarded as Gnostic (§ 32) 
and thus cannot easily be brought into connection 
with the main Catholic ‘tendency’ already alluded 
to, to establish for Rome some sort of episcopal 
dignity of Peter. Elements to be taken into account in 
this connection are such as these: the mystery of the 
cross, the docetic Christology, the background of 
miracle, the use of apocryphal citations, and the like, 
of but little of which were we able to take account in 
§ 33. See in Lipsius, ii, 1 258-270. 

(z) There is a further point, in connection with which 
one might be inclined to suppose that a simultaneous 

7 presence of Paul along with Peter in 

37. Arrival Rome had been deliberately suppressed 

by the author of the pre-Catholic Acts in 

the interests of his theory about Peter as 

ayocryehal the head of the church of Rome; the 

: point, namely, that Peter is represented 

as having come to Rome as early as in the second year 
of Claudius, in other words, in 42 A.D. 

So Liidemann, Prot, Kirchenzeitung, 1887, p. 9597; similarly 
also Harnack, ACL ii. 1705, with the difference that he mentions 
no definite name (least of all the author of the pre-Catholic 
Acts, which he assigns to about 250 a4.v.), but only a drift of 
things that began to set in about 200 A.p., and that he seems to 
assume with less definiteness than Liidemann a conscious 
purpose in the alteration of the history. This view is worthy 
of attention, if only because by means of this dating the twenty- 
five years of Peter's Roman sojourn are made possible (§ 26¢), 
yet also because such an artificial separation of two persons 
would find an analogy in the procedure, which in all proba- 
bility the writer of the canonical book of Acts has followed in 
antedating the appearance of Simon (89-24), and the collection 
brought by Paul to Jerusalem (1127-30 1225). See Simon 
Macus, $ 14 4, ¢. 

Only, here also we must call attention. as before 
({§ 36 4), to the unskilfuiness with which in that case the 
author of the pre-Catholic Acts has carried out this 
purpose, supposing he had it. Not only, according 
to him, is Paul by express prophecy to come to Rome 
after Peter's death and ‘suffer martyrdom there, but he 
is represented as having also been in Rome before Peter, 
in other words, before 42 A.D. (§ 33). What, therefore, 
can be clearly made out here is not any tendency but only 
gross ignorance or indifference regarding chronology ; 
for before 42 A.D. Paul had at best only entered upon 
his first missionary journey, and not even the Council 
of Jerusalem had yet taken place. 

{2) Therefore, also, no value can be attached to the 
conjecture of Erbes (above, § 364), that the author 
betrays his knowledge of the conjoint activity of Peter 
and Paul against Simon at Rome and his purpose to deny 
it, by the statement that it was in Jerusalem that the two 
together encountered Simon (§ 33 ¢}. 


in Rome 
according to 


If Jerusalem can be a slip of memory for Samaria, equall 
well can Paul be a slip of memory for John. If any suc’ 
tendency as is supposed by Liidemann and Erbes was operative, 
it must have led not merely to the obliteration of traces of Paul's 
presence in the conflict with Simon in Rome, but to the oblitera- 
tion of his presence in Rome altogether, or—if this was no 
longer possible, in view of the too nly established tradition 
of fis death there—at least of his presence in Rome before 
Peter. 


{c) As for the real origin of the fundamentally 
erroneous dating of Peter's arrival in Rome in 42 A.D., 
it has, in the first instance, to be noted that we first 
hear of such a date in the Chronicle of Eusebius, but 
must carry this hack to its source {(§ 26¢). From an 
earlier period we have the datum established, that for 
twelve years after the death of Jesus, in other words, 
from 30 to 42 A.D., Peter remained along with the 
other apostles in Jerusalem (§§ 26¢, 31d). About 
the same time, or perhaps still earlier, Justin informs 
us, but without specification of any definite year, that 
Simon the Magician came to Rome in the reign of 
Claudius ; this is repeated by Irenzeus (i. 16[23]1), and, 
indirectly, by Eusebius when (//Zii. 146) he says of 
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Peter, without fixing the year, that ‘he came to Rome 
in that same reign of Claudius’ in which Simon came. 
According to ii. 171, Peter in the reign of Claudius must 
there have met Philo, who, according to ii. 188, had 
already come to Rome in the reign of Gaius Caligula. 

(d) On this point the most important views are as 
follows :— 

Investigation would be superfluous, if Kreyenbihl (Zvang. 
d. Wahrheit, 1 {1900} 200) were right In his conjecture that by 
Claudius it was Claudius Nero who was originally meant 
(Nero was adopted by his predecessor Claudius). This, how- 
ever, 1s surely too bold, arnack (ACL ii.1242) thinks the 
definite date of 42 a.p. for the arrival of Peter in Rome 
cannot come from the date given for Simon Magus, since 
for the latter no definite year was assigned; but that it 
can only be derived from the tradition of the twelve years’ 
sojourn in Jerusalem (30-42 a,b.) On p, 705 he says that 
the twenty-five years’ sojourn in Rome ‘is derived from the 
admittedly questionable Simon-Magus-Peter-Clement tradition 
which brings Simon to Rome in the reign of Claudius, . . « 
Legend brought Peter as his opponent to Rome in like manner 
under Claudius, and then left him there.’ If this Jatter view is 
not in contradiction with that quoted immediately before, the 
reference back to the tradition concerning Simon Magus cannot 
apply to the exact period of 42-67 a.D., and therefore neither 
also to the precise year of 42 as the date of Peter’s arrival, but 
only to the vaguer statement that his arrival fell in the reign of 
Claudius ; the precise year, as we have seen, must, according to 
Harnack, be computed merely from the twelve years in Jeru- 
salem. Lipsius (it. 168) had merely stated this last view, adding 
that with this datum for Peter the approximately similar date 
of Simon Magus was also given. Liidemann (above, a), starting 
from the view shared by him with Lipsius, that Simon's appear- 
ance in Rome was unhistorical, and that all that is said regarding 
this had been derived from statements regarding Paul (see Simon 
Maus, $§ 4.7, 12, end), insists that the Simon legend must have 
assigned the appearance of Simon Magus in Rome, like that 
of Paul, to some date under Nero, and finds just for this reason 
a ‘tendency ’-change in the dating under the reign of Claudius. 
Only, when it is the meeting of Peter with Simon that is in 
question, there come into competition, on Liidemann’s presupe 
positions also, two conflicting dates, as soon as that of Paul, 
which determines that of Simon, and that of Peter do not 
from the first coincide. In shaping the tradition, therefore, a 
choice had to be made, and this in the present instance can 
easily have fallen in favour of that of Peter, should the author 
have judged this view the more trustworthy. 


(e) For our present main purpose, that of deter- 
mining the question of priority as between the pre- 
Catholic and the Catholic Acts, it results anew from 
what has been said that we are under no necessity to 
ascribe with Liidemann a ‘tendency’-change of dates 
to the pre-Catholic Acts, or with Harnack even to 
regard the statement of Dionysius of Corinth (above, 
§ 25a) as to the {approximately} contemporancous 
arrival and martyrdom of Peter and Paul in Rome as 
fitting in with history and as supported by earlier 
testimony. Even from the side of the Catholic Acts 
no objection can be raised against the date 42 A.D., 
as having been assigned without ‘tendency,’ for Peter's 
arrival in Rome. According to the Catholic Acts 
Peter is in Rome before Paul; for how long before 
is not stated. This can be taken as an after-effect 
of the statement that he was there from 42 A.D., 
and the subsequent arrival of Paul can be explained 
by means of the ‘tendency,’ which we shall discuss 
in a later section (see § 404}, to make him appear 
in Rome along with Peter, just as the statement of 
Dionysius of Corinth is capable of being understood as 
a further development of the same tendency, to the 
extent of making the arrival of the two (nearly) simul- 
taneous. Justin alone constitutes a serious objection 
against Lipsius’s derivation of the date 42 A.D.; for 
all that he does is to place Simon in Rome in the time 
of Claudius without saying a word about his conflict 
with Peter. Upon this point, however, we shall best 
be able to form a judgment in another connection (see 
(8§ 39 (41, 40 @). 

The statements as to the day of death of Peter and 
38. Day of death Paul also promise het on the 
according +o the question as to the relative priority 
Apocryphal Acta of the pre-Catholic and Catholic 

“Acts. (a) 29th June, which is given 
at the close of the Catholic Acts for both apostles, not 
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only fits in exceedingly ill with the Neronian persecution 
to which the martyrdoms are so readily referred—it 
arose out of the burning of Rome in July 64—but also 
rests upon aconfusion. For 29th June is the day of the 
removal of the relics of the two apostles which took place 
in 258 A.D. {above, §264). The confusion is found first 
in the Martyrology of Jerome. Another commentora- 
tion is on 22nd February. So far as Peter is concerned, 
the day on which he assumed the episcopal office, in 
Rome or in Antioch, is said to be intended (cp Lipsius, 
ii. 1 404-408). According to Erbes {7U 19x}, it is the 
true anniversary of Paul's death (a rather bold assump- 
tion), whilst for Peter its historical character cannot be 
at all established. 

{4) It would be natural to suppose, if the same day 
of the same month is given for the death of the two 
apostles, that the year must, of course, be also the 
same. A whole series of ecclesiastical writers from 
Prudentius onwards (last half of 4th cent.}, however, 
place the death of Paul exactly a year later than that 
of Peter, others only a day later, namely on 30th June 
{see Lipsius, ii. 1236-244). 


Harnack (ACL ii. 1708 £) leaves the last-mentioned date (a 
day jater) unnoticed, and argues from the identity of the month- 
date that the difference of the year-date is incredible. He there- 
fore supposes that the death year of the one apostle was from the 
fourth century onwards for some unknown reason separated 
from that of the other. He himself sees that this is a very 
difficult hypothesis, and would be inclined rather to hold the 
identification of the two years to be the secondary stage, ‘were 
it not that the legend has as a constant element the identity of 
the days.’ In making this remark, then, he has simply left out 
of account not only the dating, which separates the two events 
by only a single day, but also the pre-Catholic Acts altogether, 
for these not only presuppose quite different years for the deaths 
of Peter and of Paul, but also quite different days, since they do 
not name any day at all. In order to suggest something or 
other which could possibly have led to a later separation of the 
years originally regarded as identical, Harnack refers to ‘ various 
sorts of legends about the death of the apostles which are 
unknown to us,” and adds: ‘Lipsius thinks of old Gnostic 
wepiobo. Tiétpov xai IIavAov, but none such ever existed.’ 

hether they existed we do not need to inquire here, for it is 
by no means the case that Lipsius relies upon writings that can 
only be hypothetically inferred; he builds upon our pre- 
Catholic Acts, which even for Harnack himself exist, if not froma 
date earlier than about 250 A.p., yet at all events from more 
than 100 years before Prudentius. 


(c) As soon as due heed is paid to this, it becomes 
clear that the separation of the deaths of the two 
apostles by a year or a day is nothing but a compromise 
between the church’s assertion of the simultaneousness 
of the two events, and the opposite tradition set down 
in the pre-Catholic Acts. On Harnack's own principle, 
accordingly, we must regard the coalescence of the days 
as the secondary stage, and on this point also the pre- 
Catholic Acts have preserved the older stage as com- 
pared with the Catholic Acts. 


Whoever regards the simultaneousness of the two apostles’ 
appearances in Rome and their conjoint conflict with Simon as 
the secondary form of the tradition (§ 37¢) is all the less in a 
poniion to doubt that this form of the tradition must necessarily 

ave carried with it that of the coincidence of their deaths, 
That the difference of the days goes back to non-Catholic 
sources (to which our pre-Catholic Acts are to be reckoned 
according to § 36 [/]) is expressly stated in the decree of Pope 
Gelasius (22, af. Credner, Zur Gesch. a. Kanons, 1847, pp. 
190,f4,= 198 7) dating from the year 494, yet perhaps even from 
the time of Damasus, 382 a.p.: [Paulus] qui non diverso, ut 
heretici garriunt, sed une tempore, uno eodemque die gloriosa 
morte cum Petro in urbe Roma sub Casare Nerone agonizans 
coronatus est. 


Having reached this point, let us now endeavour to 
sum up the provisional conclusions that seem to 
be deducible from our study of the 


39. Conclusion Apocryphal Acts, in the same manner 


A bebe as has already been done in § 31 
Peagpe from the data of the NT and Church 


fathers. (a) In the most important 
points we have seen that the contents of the pre- 
Catholic Acts are the more original as compared with 
those of the Catholic; namely, that Peter without Paul 
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engaged in controversy with Simon in Rome and 
suffered martyrdom. This, however, is confirmed by 
the Catholic Acts also, inasmuch as we can see that in 
them Paul has been introduced into the picture as the 
fellow combatant of Peter against Simon only by an 
after-thought (§ 35¢). In view of this fact, one would 
have to postulate the existence of some such representa- 
tion as that of the pre-Catholic Acts as a foundation for 
that of the Catholic, even if it were not actually extant. 
All the less is there any reason for trying to discover in 
the pre-Catholic Acts ‘tendencies’ by which they would 
be shown to be secondary as compared with the 
Cathotie Acts. 

Let it be added that the Acta Pauli do not alter our judgment 
trpon the two Acta now under discussion. They tell us (in Acta 
afost. abocr. 1104-117) that Paul, awaited by Luke and Titus, 
came (returned ?} to Rome, revived from the dead Patroclus the 
cup-bearer of Nero, preached Christ to Nero himself, and was 


for this sentenced by him to death ; all this without any mention 
at all of Peter and Simon. 


(4) Even if we refrain from trying to frame a hypo- 
thesis as to the relative priority of the several Acts (or 
their sources) regarded as literary monuments {§ 35 @), the 
priority of the most important points in the contents 
of the pre-Catholic Acts is, nevertheless, a result of 
very great importance. In spite of this priority it 
remains open to us to hold that the oldest forms of pre- 
Catholic and Catholic Acts alike arose approximately 
at the same date, but in different Christian circles 
($ 324), and both of them in the time before the rise of 
the idea of the Roman bishopric of Peter, and thus 
before about 189-217 A.D. (§ 26[/]). This last idea is 
discountenanced, not only by the pre-Catholic Acts 
(§ 364-/), but also quite as much by the Catholic with 
their co-ordination of Peter and Paul (§ 35d}. 

(c) The theological views and presuppositions also 
alike of the pre-Catholic Acts ($ 36 [/]}) and of the 
Catholic, fit into the same period (from about 160 A.D. 
onwards). The essence of Christianity is in the Catholic 
Acts summed up in belief in one God and his son Jesus 
Christ, and in an earnest morality, and salvation is sought, 
quite asin Didaché, 93102 f., in recognition of the truth 
and in the life eternal ; Peter, precisely as in the canonical 
book of Acts (see AcTs, §§ 4, 7), does away with the 
Mosaic law, and Paul appears as a true Jew, with the 
sole difference that he substitutes for the fleshly circum- 
cision the circumcision of the heart (Rom. 228 fi 4x f, 
against Gal. 52 /.}, etc. (§ 344, d, e, and more fully in 
Lipsius, ii. 1350-358). The interest also in composing 
the differences of view between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians (#42¢. 340-349) was no longer a lively one in 
the later time. The Acta Pauli (above, a) likewise 
belongs to this same period. 

(d) Thus it is in itself a possible thing that many, 
even of the older of the Church fathers mentioned in 
§§ 257, 29, may have drawn upon our apocryphal 
Acts: eg., Dionysius of Corinth, Irenzeus, Tertullian, 
Gaius from the Catholic; the Muratorian fragmentist 
and Clement of Alexandria, who do not name Paul 
along with Peter, from the pre-Catholic Acts {as for 
Clem. Alex., however, cp §§ 25 d, 41 4), the Prile- 
sophumena from both, since in a very significant way 
we find it following both traditions within the com- 
pass of a single line (620): Simon ‘journeying as far 
also as Rome, fell in with the apostles, whom Peter 
opposed in many ways’ (ws xai rijs ‘Pajuns émidnuhoas 
advrérere Trois dmocrédos wpds bv wokkd Térpos dyvri- 
xaréary).1 At the same time in no single case can one 
be sure that the fathers named had really come by their 
information by reading and not by oral communication, 
and thus it becomes impossible to fix the date of com- 
position of the Acts by that of any of these Fathers. 


1 The Didascatia apostolorum (69), the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (69), Eusebius (AZii, 146-15 1), and others {see Lipsius, 
ii, 1321, n. 5)¢1lso mention Peter alone as the controverter of 

amon, 
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(e} It has already been stated in § 31 2 as one of our 
results that, so far as the evidence of the NT and the 
Church Fathers goes, Peter never was in Rome at all. 
The question now emerges anew, whether our examina- 
tion of the apocryphal Acts supplies any fresh material 
which might help us to understand how it, nevertheless, 
came about that tradition carried him there. The new 
element we find in these Acts is the importance which is 
attached in them to the conflict with Simon. On this 
account, Erbes (Z. f. Kirchengesch, 22, 1901, pp. 12- 
16, 177-179) makes the following combination :—Since 
Simon was, according to Acts 89-24, confuted by Peter 
in Samaria and, according to Justin (see SIMON Macus, 
§ 2a), attained to divine honours in Rome, in the con- 
viction that these could not have continued for any 
time, it was assumed for Rome also that Simon was 
confuted by Peter there, As further, according to the 
Epistle of the Corinthians to Paul, which together with 
the (apocryphal) third Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians 
belonging to it, has been shown to be a constituent part 
of the 4cfa Pauli) Simon made his appearance in 
Corinth also, and led astray members of the church 
there, on which account Stephanus (so here for Stephanas: 
ep 1 Cor. 116 161517) and his fellow-writers beg the 
speedy return of Paul, it was found fitting to represent 
Pauli as the opponent, not here only, but also in Rome, 
Such motives can, indeed, have been operative, and 
must be added to those mentioned in § 310. 

(/) Nevertheless, these motives do not solve every 
question. According to Erbes, they can have become 
operative only when, through Justin, there had become 
widely spread the mistaken notion that a statue had 
been erected to Simon in Rome. The question whether 
the formation of a legend of this kind was possible at a 
still earlier date is thus wholly foreclosed. Rightly, it 
would seem, since Justin mentions only Simon in Rome, 
but neither Peter nor Paul as his opponents (§ 37¢, 
end). It will be shown, however, later (§ 40a, 4) that 
there are conditions which point to a much earlier date 
for the origin of the legend. Their investigation is only 
hindered by the position of Erbes. 

(g) All that has hitherto been said still leaves unex- 
plained one matter which, nevertheless, is plainly one 
of primary importance in the Catholic Acts: the Petro- 
Pauline interest. Why was it so urgently necessary to 
accentuate the harmonious agreement of Peter and 
Paul? Who was there to dispute this after the middle 
of the second century had been passed? With this, in 
turn, is connected the further question: Why was it so 
urgently necessary to controvert Simon? Why is it 
that we learn from the NT so little concerning him if 
he had been in the East, and in Rome, even from pre 
Pauline times, so formidable an enemy of Christianity? 
Are the two questions perhaps so intimately connected 
that one and the same cause rendered necessary the 
confuting of Simon, and the bringing into prominence of 
the harmony between Peter aud Paul? For further 
light upon this, we must try to find new material. Thus, 
our examination of the apocryphal Acts ends not so 
much in solution of our main problem, as in the raising 
of new questions regarding Peter's Roman sojourn. 

The body of literature still remaining for our con- 
sideration with reference to the question whether Peter 

was ever in Rome, consists of the 

40. Inference pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Re- 
from ps.-Clem. Hi We begi ith 
Hom. and Recog. cognitions, {2} We begin wit 

the following results derived from a 

careful examination elsewhere {see SimoN MAGus, §§ 


1 Carl Schmidt has obtained this result from a Coptic transla- 
tion not yet published. See his communication in the Ween 
Heidelberger Jahrbé., 1897, pp. 117-124, and Harnack’s review 
of it in 7-Z.Z, 1897, pp. 625-629. For the Corinthian correspond- 
ence, see, for example, Carriére et Berger, La correspondence 
apocryphe de St. Paul et des Corinthiens, Paris, 1891 (reprint 
from Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, 1891, pp. 333-351 
8 ai Gesch, d. NU lichen Kanons. 2 592-611 1016-1019 

1892]. 
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3/7, 9-11). The Simon who is opposed in these 
writings by Peter was originally the apostle Paul, yet 
in a form which has been distorted by the hostility of 
the authors. Only later were Gnostic features added 
to him, and thus in his figure the Gnosticism of the 
second century was controverted. This does not con- 
cern us here, The fundamental idea was that Peter 
must everywhere follow ' Simon ’ {who seeks in his travels 
to win adherents for himself everywhere) in order to 
refute his pernicious doctrines by disputations, and to 
outdo his magical arts by still greater wonders. If not 
in writing, yet at all events orally, there was current a 
coherent, comprehensive form of this romance in 
which Peter followed ‘Simon ' to Rome also. 

(@) The thesis which has been based on this founda- 
tion since the days of Baur is the following. Peter 
was never in Rome. It was merely the idea of the 
romance—that he had to follow ‘Simon’ everywhere—- 
that led to the assertion of his having come to Rome 
also. This was, in the end, accepted for a fact in 
churchly circles also, and this all the more readily 
because it subserved churchly interests. For, since 
Paul had notoriously been in Rome, it now became 
possible to appeal to the activity of both these leading 
apostles in the metropolis. ‘Their mutual relation was, 
of course, represented as one of the most absolute 
agreement, Thus, to the assertion that Peter had 
withstood Simon, it ceased to be possible to attach the 
original meaning, according to which Simon stood for 
Paul; Simon must figure asa third person, and Paul 
could range himself on the side of Peter. So the 
Catholic Acts and the Church fathers from Dionysius 
of Corinth (about 170 A.D.} onwards. Some of them 
name only Peter as the opponent of Simon in Rome 
(§ 39 4), just as the pre-Catholic Acts do. This stage 
in the development of the legend is now definitely per- 
ceived to be the earlier. 

{c} The whole development, however, is seen to 
present a perversion of historical truth such as it would 
be almost impossible to surpass, and which throws a 
lurid light upon the hostility to history, as well as upon 
the power, of the idea of a Catholic church. For some- 
thing analogous see § 24¢. Even although we are not 
at this distance of time able to say with certainty how 
far the churchmen who had a hand in this transforma- 
tion were conscious of the falsification of history which 
was being brought about by their action, the effect of 
it, at all events, was that the Catholic church, while 
gratefully accepting from sources so questionable as 
in its view the Clementines were, the statement of the 
presence of Peter contemporaneously with Paul in 
Rome, at the same time changed the mutually hostile 
attitude of the two apostles into a friendly one, and 
gained from a very hostile and embittered exaggeration 
of the real antagonism between Peter and Paul the best 
foundation it could show for its claim to world-wide 
dominion. 

{Z} To many students this combination appears from 
the very outset inadmissible, because they are unable 
to believe in the possibility of a falsification so gross 
and audacious as that of representing Peter as having 
been in Rome if this was really not the fact. As 
against this, however, it must be borne in mind that 
the statement in question was not at first put forward as 
the assertion of a fact, but merely as an incident in a 
romance the authors of which had not the remotest 
notion that strict adherence to historical fact could be 
reasonably demanded of them and whose only thought 
was as to how they could give fullest utterance to their 
hatred of Paul. 


It is Justin, in particular, who shows how this romance came 
to be regarded as actual history only by slow degrees. Justin 
took from it the datum that Simon had actually appeared in 
Rome, and in fact he was able to credit it because it seemed to 
him to be attested by the statue which he found in Rome. The 
other datum, that Peter also had been in Rome and come into 
conflict with Simon, he did not accept—in all probability because 
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it did not seem to him to be supported by the traditions with 
which he had become acquainted in Rome itself (cp §§ 304, 
314, 37¢, 39L/), Simon Macus, § 11e,/). 


How this feature in the romances should on the 
other hand afterwards have come to be accepted as 
history is not difficult to understand, when we reflect 
how admirably it subserved the idea of the Catholic 
church and remember, further, that the Pauline features 
of the figure of Simon had already been greatly dis- 
guised by the Gnostic touches that had been added to 
them. 


(2) Soltau, who does not accept this whole combination never- 
theless concedes (p. 35) that the Simon-legend if it did not give 
rise to that of Peter’s Roman sojourn, at all events favoured its 
spread ; and Harnack (above, § 37d), who accepts Peter’s Roman 
sojourn as historically true, declares nevertheless that the Simon 
legend had the effect of causing Peter's arrival in Rome to be 
assigned along with that of Simon himself to about q2 A.D. 
That mere ideas, though historically unfounded, were enough 
to produce a false representation that Peter had come to Rome 
is assumed by Soltau and Erbes (above, §§ 310, 39¢) in a process 
of reasoning which is not nearly so simple or cogent as that by 
inference from the How:ilies and Recognitions which is now 
under discussion. Thus we need not shrink from it. Soltau 
. x0) says further that the Roman sojourn of Peter is incredible 
also because according to the apocryphal Acts it is full of the 
wildest fables about the conflict with Simon. The combination 
we are now contending for goes only a single step farther and 
finds in these fables the foundation and not merely the adorn- 
aes of the unhistorical statement that Peter had been in 

ome. 


The only assertion calling for serious attention here 
is that which claims for the tradition as to Peter's 
Roman sojourn that it arose independ- 
ag ha i ently of the Simon legend. (a) 
* First of all, it is pointed out that no 
Church father affirms that Peter and Paul came to Rome 
simultaneously. We shall not insist, in reply, that 
Dionysius of Corinth (above, § 25a) is not very far from 
making this affirmation. What is more to the point is 
that neither also does the Simon-legend say, or need to 
say, that Peter’s arrival at all places was simultaneous 
with that of Simon, In fact it rather gives to Simon in 
each case some space of time within which he may win 
the people over to his side, and only after this has 
happened does it bring Peter upon the scene (cp, for the 
pre-Catholic Acts, above, § 33a, 4). Moreover, as soon 
as it is Peter and Paul who have to be dealt with, there 
come into consideration a variety of historical data 
which cannot be brought together at one point of time 
so easily as would be the case with incidents in a mere 
romance (above, §37¢). Besides, for the Catholic use 
that is made of this romance, it is no longer a simul- 
taneous arrival but merely some sort of contemporane- 
ous activity of the two apostles that is of interest. Thus 
even considerable intervals between the arrivals of the 
two apostles would not of themselves be any evidence 
that the allegation of their having been in Rome together 
does not rest upon the Simon romance. 

(4) What would be more important would be the 
existence of a tradition which spoke only of the presence 
of Peter in Rome, without mentioning that of Paul. 
Such a tradition seems to be found in Clement of 
Alexandria; but, as has already been shown (above, 
§ 25d}, since Clement in the connection in which he 
was writing had no occasion to mention Paul, it does 
not follow that he was not aware of his activity con- 
temporaneously with Peter. In the pre-Catholic Acts 
{above, § 33.2) Paul sets out from Rome before Peter's 
arrival there, and is represented as returning only after 
the death of the latter. Here accordingly is a case 
where we actually find Peter without Paul in Rome. 
Not, however, without Simon; and this is the im- 
portant thing. In one form or another Paul in Rome 
is always by his side, as a foe or as a friend. There 
exists no tradition regarding Peter in Rome, which 
rested content with bringing him personally to Rome; 
every such tradition connects with his presence there 
some declaration as to his relations with Paul, It is 
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this circumstance that gives so great inherent probability 
to the supposition that the allegation of his peaceful co- 
operation with Paul in Rome (which, even irrespective 
of the pseudo-Clementine Homes and Recognitions, 
we have already found to be inadmissible: see § 31 2) 
arises from a transformation of the tradition as to his 
conflict with Paul in the same place. 

The transformation cannot possibly have taken place in the 
opposite direction. In such a case the conflict with Simon 
would have first begun to be alleged at a date so late as would 
render it impossible that Simon could be Paul, Paul having by 
this time come to be held in general reverence. _ If, therefore, 
the transformation tn this direction were to be insisted on, it 
would be necessary first of all to set aside everything that has 
been brought forward in Simon Macus (§ 4“) with a view to 
showing that Simon is a caricature of Paul. 

(c) Thus we are precluded also from attaching value, 
as evidences for a tradition independent of the Simon 
legend, to those passages of the Church fathers which 
mention the contemporaneous activity of Peter and Paul 
in Rome without at the same time mentioning Simon 
Magus. 

In those passages it is already the transformed Simon legend 
which we have, It can take the form of representing Peter and 
Paul as making common cause against Simon (so the Catholic 
acts, the Pézlosophumena, etc.; above, §§ 34, 264, €}; but it 
does not need to do so. Inasmuch as on this presupposition 
Simon at once appears as a Gnostic merely, he loses for the 
Church fathers all that independent interest which he possesses 
in the Simon romance. Moreover, in many cases the connection 
does not admit of his being mentioned. Such passages accord- 
ingly hatde still less than do the converse cases in which Simon 
is spoken of as being in Rome without Peter (see Simon Masus, 
8 x1, ¢, /). 

(@} The only kind of evidence that would be con- 
clusive in the matter, would be the production of a 
statement relating to the presence of Peter in Rome, 
which could be shown to belong to a time when the 
Simon-legend could not yet have exercised an influence 
on the shaping of the history. Such a statement, how- 
ever, is to be found neither in Clement of Rome (above, 
§ 28), nor in any of the other writers named in § 29 f 
At the same time, if one reflects that the Simon legend 
could have begun to exert its influence even in its oral 
form (sce SIMON Maus, § roe}, and thus during 
and shortly after the lifetime of Paul, it will be seen 
that the attempt to find a testimony to the presence of 
Peter in Rome which shall be wholly independent of it 
must be regarded as hopeless from the outset, 

Only 1 Pet. offers any inducements to any such 
attempt (cp above, § 304). {@) In fact, however, 

this epistle cannot supply us with a 
epg ob am decisive answer that Rome is meant by 

Somer, Babylon. Neither, indeed, it is true, 

at with a secure negative answer. Stress 
has often been laid upon the consideration that the 
order of the provinces to which it is addressed— 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia (z.e. the W. coast 
of Asia Minor) and Bithynia—is not a suitable one if 
the epistle was written from Rome. But neither is it 
suitable if Babylon was the place of origin; it is not 
arranged in such a way that the five provinces can be 
brought into line on any hypothesis as to the writer's 
view-point. Yet neither does the mention of Babylon 
(5x3) contain the slightest hint that the name is to be 
taken in any secondary sense. 


The case is quite different when in 4 Ezra 1 r1—that is to say, 
in an apocalypse—Babylon on the Euphrates, where Salathiel, 
the father of Zerubbabel, is living in the thirtieth year after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, i.¢., in 557 B.c., is named with some 
sort of suggestion that the statement is to be taken as a veiled 
one, and that in reality, the book having been written towards 
the end of the first Christian century, Rome ought to be under- 
stood. In like manner the case is different from that of r Pet., 
if, according to a Sibylline prophecy (5137-142 1584 [138-143 
159 £]) Nero, ‘the great king of great Rome. . . shall flee from 
Bahylon’ (ris peyadns “Pugns Barris péyas.. . pevferar 
éx BaSvA@vos), and a great star shall fall into the sea, ‘and shall 
burn up the deep sea and Babylon itself and the land of Italy’ 
(nal padter wévrov Badv avryy re BaBvaAdva "Irading yaldy te). 
Here care is taken by the naming of Rome and Italy to warn the 
reader that he is not to suppose Babylon on the Euphrates to be 
meant, just as in Rey. 17 15 by the note that the many waters on 
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which the great whore—ie,, according to 175, Babylon—sits 
(17 1) are nations, and not literal waters, 

(2) In the case of x Pet. the position of matters is 
that a decision as to the presence of Peter in Rome 
cannot be gained by interpreting Babylon one way or 
other, but contrariwise our interpretation of what is 
intended by Babylon will be determined by our inde- 
pendent conclusion on the other point. If now we bear 
in mind that in Rome itself, as late as 152 A.D., Justin 
knew nothing of Peter's having been there (above, § 302}, 
and thus that the Simon-romance which brought Peter 
to Rome was not yet at that date in church circles taken 
for history, it becomes extremely improbable that this 
romance should have been accepted in r12 A.D. by the 
author of x Pet. {on the date see CHRISTIAN, § 8) and 
made the basis of his designation of the place of writing, 
although it had been in circulation in strict Jewish 
Christian circles from'a time when Paul was still alive, 
or at any rate shortly after his death. If this be so, 
then the dating from Babylon tells us at once where 
it was that about 112 A.D. Peter’s chief activity was 
supposed to have been exercised between his departure 
from Jerusalem and his death; and it tells us so even 
if it should so happen that the Epistle was really after 
all composed in Rome. 

Thus we are thrown back upon the scattered notices 
referred to above (§ 24) regarding the various fields of 
activity, apart from Rome, which 
tradition has assigned to Peter. 
(2) Among all these, only Babyloniaand 


43, Babylonia 
and adjoining 


a perhaps also the Black Sea coast can 
mission-field be considered seriously. According 


to Lipsius (1611613) the tradition that 
Peter laboured along with his brother Andrew on the 
shores of the Black Sea goes as far back as to the second 
century. x Pet., however, in its allusion to Babylon as 
a mission-field of Peter takes us still farther back than 
any of the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles made use 
of by Lipsius. 

(4) Itis specially interesting to observe that according 
to late redactions (for example, in Epiphanius Monachus 
in the oth cent.) Peter takes leave of Andrew in order 
to travel westward, and that thereafter the other apostle 
called Simon, surnamed Zelotes or the Canaanite, 
suddenly appears as Andrew's companion. The journey 
into the West plainly originates in the wish to bring the 
tradition of Peter's activity in Asia into connection with 
that regarding his labours in Rome, The appearance 
of the second Simon on the other hand, points to a 
Substitution for Simon Peter, Whilst at first there was 
no idea that any other than Simon Peter was intended, 
it was inevitable, as soon as the later idea of his de- 
parture for the West had come to be accepted, that the 
Simon who was named in the subsequent course of 
these tales of the apostles should be taken to be Simon 
the Canaanite. 

{c) The same vacillation between the names of Peter 
and the Canaanite recurs also in what is said about 
Babylonia. According to the Acts of Judas Thaddzus, 
Peter laboured with Judas in (Syria and) Mesopotamia ; 
according to other accounts (chiefly western}, Simon 
the Canaanite laboured along with Judas in Babylonia 
as well as in Persia, and they suffer martyrdom together 
in Suanir in Colchis. By this last statement the tradi- 
tion as to Babylonia and Persia is thus brought into. 
combination with that as to the coast lands of the Black 
Sea (above, z). Lipsius conjectures that here also Simon 
the Canaanite was erroneously taken for Simon Peter 
after the triumph of the tradition that Peter had laboured 
in’ Rome (i. 27 30 6r1-613, ii, 2145 f 175-177). 

(d@) Seufert (ZIF'T, 1885, 1504) urges against this, that the 
combination would be convincing only if evidence for the 
Babylonian sojourn of Peter earlier than the date of z Pet, could 
be adduced ; otherwise, it remains possible that in 1 Pet. Rome 
is meant by Babylon, and thus that Peter's sojoum in Rome 
was at that time presupposed, but that afterwards in conse- 


quence of a literal interpretation of x Pet. ae, his place of 
sojourn was removed to Babylon, while at a still later date, with 
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a view to harmony with the tradition of his Roman sojourn, 
Simon the Canaanite was put in his place as sojourning in 
Babylon. We shall not here urge how difficult must at any 
time have been a literal interpretation of ‘Babylon’ in x Pet. 
513, if Rome had already come. to be so generally accepted as 
the scene of Peter's labours, that the author could have counted 
on being understood, although he chose to designate it by the 
word Babylon. The essential point is this: on the view which 
is being here upheld, Babylon must have been meant literally 
by the author of x Pet., because at that early date he had not 
as yet any idea of Peter as having ever been in Rome; in 
harmony with this view are those apocryphal Acts which repre- 
sent him as labouring in Babylonia, so that the substitution of 
Simon the Canaanite in his place is found to be due to a subse- 
quent alteration. 


Even if Babylonia was Peter's most important field 

of labour, it does not by any means iminediately follow 

., that he died there. If it is certain 

ae mene G4 that he did not die in Rome, there is 

eter die? 21 the more reason for asking whether 
any other place can be named with any probability. 

(a) Erbes (Zétschr. f. Kirchengesch. 22, 1901, 180- 

219) names Jerusalem, 


In the pre-Catholic Acts it is not Nero who sentences Peter 
to death but the city-prefect Agrippa. By Agrippa, it is argued, 
cannot be intended the M. Vipsanius Agrippa who died in 
iz &.c. Along with Agrippa is mentioned, as a persecutor of 
Peter, the emperor's friend Albinus, whose wife withdrew her- 
self from his society from motives of chastity {ahove, § 334). 
In this Albinus Erbes discerns the procurator Albinus who 
succeeded Festus in Judza in 62 a.p,, and who had a faithful 
high-toned wife ; while Agrippa on the other hand he identifies 
with King Agrippa II, who was master of north-eastern Palestine 
from 53 to 100 A.p. (see HERop, § 13). King Agrippa is not 
known to have been married, and Erbes presumes his domestic 


circumstances to have been similar to those of the Agrippa of 


the pre-Catholic Acts. It is in Palestine only, not in Rome, 
that the two men can be shown to have been contemporaries ; 
the city-prefect of Rome in a Latin recension of the Passio 
Petri et Pauli (chap. 13, in Acta Apost, Afocr.1233; also, we 
add, in cod. M of the principal form of this Passio Petri et Pauli 
[chap. 58} discussed above, § 324 1) is named not Agrippa but 
Clement. But further, King Agrippa Ii. has been confused 
with Herod Agrippa I. who, according to Acts 123, cast Peter 
into prison in Jerusalem, It is his liberation from this captivity, 
Erbes thinks, which constitutes the basis of what is related in 
the Catholic and pre-Catholic Acts as to Peter's flight from 
Rome (above, $§ 34.2, 33g). As to his death, on the other hand, 
Erbes conjectures that in reality Peter suffered crucifixion under 
Alhinus towards the end of 64 4.D., and that Mt. 2334 contains 
an allusion to this fact. Among the messengers of Jesus of 
whom he says to the Jews, ‘some of them shall ye kill,"allusion 
is made to James the elder(Acts 122): it is Paul who is alluded 
to in the words ‘some of them shall ye scourge in your syna- 
gogues and persecute from city to city,’ and he whom the Jews 
‘shall crucify’ is not the second bishop of Jerusalem, Simeon 
the son of Clopas, whose erncifixion (under Trajan, according 
to Hegesippus in Euseb., A& iii. 322) falls too late to allow 
the possibility of its being referred to in Mt., but Simon Peter. 
Erbes, that is to say, accepts as historical the statement which 
Eusebius (HZ 315) introduces with a Aéyos xaréxe.—on the 
force of which formula see above, § 28¢)--that after the death 
of James the Just in 62 a.p., all the surviving apostles met in 
Teele in order to choose a successor to James~namely the 

imeon referred to above. Peter after this continued in Jer: 
salem until the outbreak of Nero’s persecution of the Christians 
in Rome, and in Jerusalem as a result of the activity aroused 
in zealous procurators by this persecution, he was crucified by 
Albinus. Jt was in this manner, it is urged, that it became 

ossible for Peter to be regarded as one of Nero's victims, and 
is death to be at the same time transferred erroneously to 
Rome. The twofold destruction of Jerusalem, first by Titus 
and afterwards by Hadrian, explains how it was possible that 
the fact of its having been the scene of Peter's death should 
pass out of memory. The whole combination, however, not- 
withstanding other arguments, brought by Erbes to its support, 
which cannot be recapitulated here, is much too bold for ac- 
ceptance, 


(4) On the other hand, there is no difficulty in the 
supposition already set forth (§§ 287, 31g}, that Peter 
met his death in an unknown and obscure place, 
perhaps without legal process, perhaps on a journey, 
perhaps without any companion, so that no tradition 
regarding it survived which could have asserted itself 
against the steadily advancing belief that he had died 
in Rome. Here accordingly we must rest, as we have 
no more detailed accounts, in particular none from 
Clement of Rome, from whom we should most naturally 
have expected them, When Soltau lays it down (pp. 
23 25) that no one disputes the martyrdom of Peter in 
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the time of the Neronian persecution, though it was 
not in Rome, the date is by no means to be accepted. 

But neither have we any other means of learning the date of 
Peter's death. in particular, we may not say with Krenkel 
Closephus u. Lucas, 1894, p. 183, n. 3) that he must have died 
before Paul's last journey to Jerusalem because Paul, according 
to Acts 2118, at that date found no one but James at the head of 
the Church there, 


That Peter never was in Rome has already been 
inferred from the NT and the Church fathers (§ 31). 
Discussion of the apocryphal Acts 
showed, further, that Feter’s presence 
in Rome was presupposed in Church 
circles not merely after 170 A.D. but 
perhaps even from as early a date as 
160 A.D., that the purpose of his 
presence there is to be sought entirely in the conflict 
with Simon Magus (and in the martyrdom}, and also, 
so far as the Catholic Acts are concerned, in the desire 
to bring into prominence his harmonious accord with 
Paul (§ 39). Not till we came to the pseudo-Clementine 
flomilies and Recognitions, however, were we able to 
perceive that under the name of Simon it was originally 
Paul that was controverted, and that nothing but the 
fundamental idea of the Simon-romance that Peter must 
necessarily follow ‘Simon’ everywhere gave rise to the 
allegation that he had come to Rome also, It is these 
writings, moreover, that first point the way clearly toa 
recognition of the fact that in the apocryphal Acts also 
the figure of Simon has an anti-Pauline basis (SIMON 
MaGus, § 5). At the same time it was also through 
the Homilies and Recognitions that we first became 
aware that the harmonious co-operation of Paul with 
Peter in Rome was a fundamentally altered form of 
their hostile meeting in Rome reported in the romance 
—an alteration made in the interests of the Catholic 
church. Lastly, they showed us that this romance 
had already arisen and begun to take shape in the 
lifetime of Paul and the period immediately follow- 
ing. In church circles, however, it did not find ac- 
ceptance until Gnostic features also had been given to 
Simon and thereby the Pauline features had been so 
greatly obscured that it became possible to assume a 
harmonious instead of a hostile conjunction of Paul with 
Peter in Rome. ‘Thus we see that the key to the whole 
riddle is found only in the Homilies and Recognitions, 
and how great is the injustice done to themselves in 
the complete neglect of these by those scholars, like 
Erbes and Soltau, who seek to reach the right con- 
clusion that Peter never was in Rome by other and much 
less conclusive arguments, or who like Harnack accept 
the tradition of the presence of Peter in Rome as true 
history. 

But also the anti-Pauline basis of the Acta Petri is com- 
pletely misknown when Carl Schmidt (below, § 49), 88-90, arguing 
correctly from the view of Harnack, declares it to be an ‘assured 
result’ that the whole legend contained in it about the meeting 
between Simon Magis and Peter has been derived by the author 
from combination of what Justin says about Simon with the fact of 
the Roman martyrdom of Peter, adding that Simon is exclusively 
the magician, and that the author remains without any idea 


that Paul is concealed under this mask, because the Pseudo- 
Clementines were not yet in existence. 


45. Conclusion 
as to Peter's 
activity and 

death outside 
of Palestine. 


In truth the interest of the Catholic church succeeded 
very well, thanks to great skill, persistence, and un- 
scrupulosity, in obscuring the actual 
ae facts of the case (cp the suppression of 
the Roman the tradition according to which Barnabas 
Church. 5 the first preacher of the gospel in 
" Rome; BARNABAS, § 4); yet it is not 

wholly impossible for us to bring them again to light. 
Still, the whole question, after all, is a purely historical 
one, A claim on the part of the bishop of Rome to 
supreme authority over the world would not be 
established even if it were a fact that Peter had been in 
Rome or that Mt.1618f as well as Lk. 2232 or Jn. 
2115-17 were genuine. In § 26g, 4 it has been shown 
how late was the date at which Peter came to be 
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regarded as bishop of Rome in spite of this pre- 
supposition, In Peter's lifetime there were no 
monarchical bishops at all (MinistTRY, §§ 462, 47), and 
even if there had been, his office was that of an apostle, 
never that of bishop. And even if he had been bishop, 
his special dignity would not have passed over to his 
successor ; for apart from the fact that the apostolical 
succession was not believed in till a date long after the 
lifetime of Peter (MINISTRY, § 37). it is in itself an 
empty doctrine. Tertullian has well expressed this as 
against Calixtus of Rome (Pxudic. 21, middle): ‘ qualis 
es, evertens atque commutans manifestam domini 
intentionem personaliter hoc [Mt. 1618 /.] Petro con- 
ferentem ?’ 
Only a brief account of later traditions can be given. The 
wife of Peter (x Cor. 94 4) is said to have been a daughter of 
Aristobulus, brother of Barnabas. Peter by 
47. Later prayer inflicts gout on his own daughter Petro- 
traditions. nilla in order to preserve her from danger with 
which she is threatened on account of her beauty. 
To show that he has the power to do so he heals her, but 
forthwith permits the malady to return. This is related in a 
Coptic fagment with the subscription mpdfeus Hézpov (discussed 
by Carl Schmidt [below, § 49], 1-25 and already in SBA W, 1896, 
R 841) Thus the conjecture of Lipsius (ii. 1203-206) 1s con- 
rmed that the Acts of Nereus and Achilles and the Acts of 
Philip from which he adduces the same story derived it from 
the old mpdéfers Tétpov. Yet the Coptic fragment gives the 
beginning to the effect that a heathen, Ptolemzus, had carried 
off the daughter of Peter (here she does not yet bear the name 
‘ Petronilla’), but brought her back when she had lost her health. 
Clement of Alexandria clearly knew the story, as he says (Strom. 
86, 852, p. 535, ed. Potter; also af. Eus. AZ iii. 301), ‘for 
Peter indeed and Mere both became fathers,’ and only with re- 
gard to Philip adds, ‘ Philip also gave his daughters to husbands ' 
(see Puirip, § 4¢, col. 3699), According to S¥rom, T11, 
§ 63, p- a (ap. Eus. HE iii. 302) Peter’s wife suffered 
martyrdom before his eyes. He himself is said to have been 
bald (cp the ‘tonsura Petri’), For a detailed description of his 
appearance, from John Malalas after older authorities, see 
Lipsius, ii. 1213, n. 1. Of the miracles of Peter reference may 
be made here to that mentioned in the ‘Acta Petri et Andrex’ 
according to which, in order to convince a certain rich man 
named Onesiphorus of the truth of Christianity, he causes a 
camel to go twice through the eye of a needle, and afterwards, 
again twice, another camel with a woman of loose character on 
its back, 
We possess no genuine writings of Peter ; nor can the speeches 
attributed to him in Acts lay any claim to femme notwith- 
eae standing their archaic colouring (§ 49, ACTS. 
48. Writings § 14). On the Canonical Epistles see PETER 
attributed Se Madierde se CHRISTIAN, § : oF also, on 
. 2 Pet,, above, §24@. As apocryphal writings 
to Peter. of Peter, a book of Acts (not, however, claiming 
to be by him), a Gospel, a ‘ Preaching’ OS age! and an 
Apocalypse are enumerated by Eusebius (HZ ini. 32). Cp 
ApocryPHa, $§ 264 301 312; Zahn, Gesch. d. NTUchen 
Kanons, 2742-751, 810-832; Harnack, ACL, ii. 1 470-475, 
622-625. On the ‘Preaching’ of Peter see also above, § 25 ¢. 
Of the gospel of Peter the second half is fully considered under 
RESURRECTION-NARRATIVES, § 5 ef passim, Lastly, mention 
must be made of the Epistle of Peter to James prefixed to the 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies, on which see Simon Macus, 


15. 

On the life of Peter generally see the Bible Dictionaries ; also 
Harnack in £4() and the literature relating to the life of 
- Jesus and the apostolic age. Of Catholic 
49, Literature. accounts may be named (the very title is 
characteristic) that of Janvier, Historre de 
St. Pierre, prince des apbtres et premier pape (Tours, 1902). 
Against the Roman sojourn of Peter: Baur, 76. Zéschr. 
Theol., 1831 a, pp. 136-206, and Paulus, 1845, pp. 212-243= 
{2} 1, 1866, pp. 243-272; Lipsius, Chronol. der rom. Bischéfe, 
1869, especially pp. 162-167, Quellen der rme, Petrussage, 1872, 
JPT, 1876, pp. 561-645, and Apokr, Ap,-Gesch. ii. 1, 1887; 
Hausrath, W7‘tiche Zt.-gesch. 3, 1874, pp. 326-346=(), 1877, 
PP, 131-153: Zeller, ZW’7, 1876, pp. 31-56; Erbes, TU 191, 
Todestage d. Paulus u. Petrus,’ 1899, and Z. 4 Kirchengesch. 
22, rg01, pp. 1-47, 161-2243; Soltau, Petrus in Rom, in ‘Samm. 
lung gemeinverstandl, wissensch. Vortrage’ edd. Virchow and 
Holtzendorff, Hit. 3490= Nene Folge, Serie 15, 1900, pp. 469-509. 
In support of the Roman sojourn of Peter see Hilgenfeld, ZW7, 
1872, Pp. 349-3723 1876, pp. 57-80; 1877, pp. 486-508; Joh. 
Delitzsch, S# Av. 1874, pp. 213-260; Schmid (Roman Cath.), 
Petrus in Rom, Lucerne, 1879; Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers 
i. (S. Clement of Rome), 2481-502 (‘S. Peter in Rome‘) and 
also 1 201-345 (‘ Early Roman Succession’); Harnack, ACL ii. 
(=Chronol.) 1240-243, 703-710 ef passim; Clemen, Pretss. 
BA Seay 106 (Oct.-Dec. 1901) 405-4073 lags < e hathol, 
col. 1902, PP. 33~ 225-246, and (against Erbes) 351-36: 3 
Carl Schmidt, ‘ Ble vise Petrisakten in 7U 24 (=Neue 
Folge ix) 1, 1003 (a work which did not appear until the present 

article was already in print) Cp also Simon Macus, § 15. 

P. W. S. 
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SIMRI (120), 1 Ch. 2610 AV, RV Sumel (¢.v.). 

SIN (j°D; for G's readings see below) an Egyptian 
city, Ez. 3015: ‘and I will pour my fury upon Sin 
{AV™s., Pelusium), the strength of Egypt.’ It stands 
parallel to Noph-Memphis {zv. 13), Pathros, Zoan-Tanis 
and No-Thebes (v. 14), in direct parallelism to No 
(Cornill: Noph-Memphis after @). Verse 16 groups 
together Sin (but &—except Q which has Zais as in 
v. 15—Syene, and thus with great probability Cornill, 
po; see SYENE), No, and Noph; in w. 17 f. less 
important cities are enumerated. As in v. 16 @ seems 
to be right, only v. 15 remains for Sin. Nothing can 
be concluded from the parallelisms, especially because 
the text (No occurs 3 times in the present Hebrew text) 
has been corrupted in several places, except that Sin 
must have been a very important city; in view of the 
parallelism with Memphis (@, see above), it would seem 
to belong to northern Egypt. More important is the 
designation ‘strength (RV stronghold, typ} of Egypt,’ 
which seems to point to the eastern frontier of the Delta. 
@® renders Za: {accusative of Sais or transliteration ?), 
GA Tove (of course incorrectly, as Tanis is ZOAN, g.v.), 
Vg. Pelusium. Modern scholars have always adhered 
to the Vulgate’s identification with Pelusium, because 
Pelusium would meet the requirements best and because 
of the Aramaic word s*ydn, Syriac s*ydad ‘ mud,’ which 
seemed to furnish the Semitic equivalent for the Greek 
Hpdovovor—i.e., mud-city {cp Lutetia}). This identi- 
fication has been often repeated by Egyptologists (still 
by Steindorff, Beztrdge zur Assyr. 1599 as late as 1890), 
but on the basis of erroneous conclusions Brugsch { Dic?. 
Geogr. 1091; cp Dimichen, Gesch. Aey. 263) had 
assumed that Coptic ome, ‘dirt, mud,’ furnished the 
etymology for the great fortified frontier-city Amze(?), 
and that the latter, consequently, was Pelusium. The 
city in question—A me({t}'—had its official etymology 
rather from a word meaning ‘ prince of Lower Egypt’; 
but this might have been artificial. The city itself 
was, however, discovered by the excavations and investi- 
gations of Petrie and Griffith, at the modern Nebisheh, 
8 miles SE of Tanis; cp Petrie, Zanis II. (On the 
proposed identification with Tahpanhes, see TAH- 
PANHES.) For the identification Pelusium-Sin there 
remains only the fact that Pelusium (or a fort near 
it?) is called by some Arabic sources (e/)- 7ineh (i.e. 
piece of clay, lump of mud); but this seems to be 
only a translation of the Greek name or a popular 
etymology of Pelusium which also Strabo (803) derives 
from the muddy surroundings.? At any rate, a com- 
parison of the words Six or the Aramaic s‘ydz with 
Arabic ffz is inadmissible for the Semitist. Pelusium, 
besides, does not seem: to have had any importance 
before Greek times; Herodotus (2141, etc.) knows 
it as the entrance to Egypt, and in this capacity it 
appears in many Greek writers; but no hieroglyphic 
name for it has been found so far, and it is not unlikely 
that cities more to the East (see above on Amet- 
Nebisheh) had formerly the strategic position of Pelu- 
sium. According to Strabo (803), Pelusium was 20 m. 
distant from the sea; in his time it was much decayed, 
although later it was still the seat of a Coptic bishop. 
The Coptic name was trepemoyNn, Arabic Far(a)ma. 
The easternmost branch of the Nile was known as 
the Pelusiac; the Pelusiac mouth is now dried up com- 
pletely, and the insignificant ruins of the ancient city are 
situated in the desert. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the popular identifica- 
tion with Pelusium rests on very feeble grounds. Jerome 
{see above} was most likely guided by the Aramaic 


1 The ambiguous letter had here the value of Aleph, to 


judge from demotic transcriptions. 

2 Other classical writers think of mythical persons such as 
Peleus, Pelusius, etc. See Wiedemann’s excellent commentary 
on Herodotus ( p. 89) 

8 On these and the history of the city see Wiedemann, uf supr, 
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etymology given in bis time to the old name by Jewish 
scholars. It seems quite plausible that Kzekiel’s Sin 
was a fortress similar to (perhaps not very far from) 
Pelusium, but of a somewhat ephemeral importance, In 
the critical sixth century B.c., fortifications and garrisons 
along the entrance to Egypt between the sea and the 
modern Ballah-lakes seer to have changed consider- 
ably, and even before the great revolution caused by 
the Persian conquest in 525 B.c., the withdrawal of the 
large garrison to a better location may have reduced a 
populous city to the position of an obscure village. 
This must have been the case with Ezekiel’s Sin, as @ 
could no longer identify it.} W. M. M. 
(Cp Crit, Bd. on Ezek, 29 10 3014-16, where an underlying 
Onw is supposed. That Ezekiel’s prophecies have been worked 


over by a redactor who changed the geographical setting, is 
pointed out in ProvHEeT, § 27. The ‘Shunem’ supposed to be 
referred to would be that in the Negeb. See SuuNEmM.] 


SIN, WILDERNESS OF (j*D TAT), Ex.16:, etc. 
See GEOGRAPHY, § 7, and WANDERINGS. 


SIN OFFERING (NNN), Lev. 43, 
SACRIFICE, §§ 28 


SINAI AND HOREB 


Hebrew traditions (§ 10%). 

Oldest Arab. civilisation (§ 12). 

Moses story (8 13). 

Boge variously placed ($§ r4- 
16). 

Early sacred places (§ 17). 

Serbal and J. Misa (§ 18). 

Gal. 425 (§ 19). 


Various views (§ 20). 


ete, See 


Two names (§ 1). 
Cosmological theory (§ 2). 
Bearing on Horeb-Sinai (§ 3). 
Babylon and Egypt ¢$ 4). 
Musri ( 5). 

Minzans and Sabzans (§ 6). 
Magan and Meluha (§ 7). 
Amarna period (% 8). 

Ma‘ in (§ 9). 

Sinai is the usual name for the mountain where, 
according to one tradition, Yahwé had his seat and 
where, accordingly, Moses received the divine com- 
mands. Sinai is, therefore, the mountain of the giving 
of the law. 

Even the most superficial observation does not fail 
to note that the mountain where Yahwé dwells has also 

1. The two another name—Horeb. In pre-critical 
snared days the explanation offered and accepted 
"was either that Horeb was the name of 

the whole range and Sinai that of the individual 
mountain, or, alternatively, that Horeb designated the 
northern part of the range and Sinai the southern, and 
more especially the highest point of this. Criticism 
shows that the various sources can be sharply dis- 
tinguished. {@) Horeb is the name of the mountain where 
Yahwé has his seat in E {the principal passage is Ex. 
31; next come 176, where it occurs in a passage of the 
nature of a gloss, and 336. In the last cited passage, 
however, the words ‘from Mt. 
place, having been introduced into the text from the 
margin ; it properly belongs to the E section 337-11, 
and more particularly to v.g: ‘when Moses entered 
into the tent the pillar of cloud descended from Mount 
fforeb and stood at the door of the tent’). In this as 
elsewhere E is followed by D, and the mountain is 
called Horeb throughout in Dt. (16 410 etc.) except in 
the older non-deuteronomic song (382), the opening 
portion of which is a counterpart to the Song of Deborah 
(Judg.53 4, cp Ps.68). (4) On the other hand the 
mountain of Yahwe is called Sinai—generally Mt. Sinai 
(yo an)—in J (Ex. 1911 344) and P (Ex.161 24:6 
342832 Lev. 251 26462734). A ‘wilderness of Sinai’ 
(70 Jat) is spoken of only in P (Ex.191f Lev. 738 
Nu. lrg 9r). This is in agreement with the fact that 
Sinai came to be the more usual name, the later form 
of the tradition having as usual gained the upper hand. 

We have no information from the older times regard- 
ing the Sinaitic Peninsula and the adjacent parts (see 


1 @’s reading Sais (**p) for p»9 would furnish a good emend- 
ation, but is forbidden by the place being described as a fortress. 

2 an 5p. There is nothing in the Hebrew corresponding 
to RV's ‘onward.’ 
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below}, and it is, therefore, impossible to speak with 
any definiteness as to the relative frequency of the two 
names or their connotations. On the other hand, we 
are able to arrive at a quite clear perception of the idea 
that was connected with their use in the circle of legend 
and of the facts which caused the change of usage. 

In the thought of the ancient East every land that 
can be looked upon as a geographical or political unity 
—and so also ‘the promised land '—is 
regarded as a reflected image of the 
theory - 4°73) 

expounded. earth and of the cosmos {KA re 176); 

the points which fix the limits of the 
earth as a whole must, therefore, reappear also in the 
lesser cosmos, the country, and once more, again, in 
the district. It is precisely by this that the Jand is 


2. Cosmological 


, shown to be a natural unity—z.e., a unity determined 





Horeb’? are out of : 





and ordained by God. According as a twofold or a 
fourfold division is adopted, the earth is defined by two 
or four points: E. and W., or N. and S., or else E., 
S., W., and N. So also the year and the day are 
divided into two halves or four quarters in accordance 
with the corresponding points in the course of the sun. 
Any one of these two or four points can be taken as the 
beginning of the year or of the course of the sun; the 
year can begin in spring as in Babylon, or in winter as 
with us (following Egyptian-Roman reckoning), in 
autumn as in the time before the rise of Babylon (end 
of the third millenium B.c.) in Hither Asia, and, there- 
fore, with the Canaanites and the Israelites; lastly, in 
summer, The beginning selected corresponds with the 
nature of the divinity who is principally worshipped. 
Because Marduk is the god of spring the year is held to 
begin with spring, and because in the W. the western 
(z.¢., the autumn) god prevails, an autumn new year 
prevails in western lands, including Canaan, as long as 
there is independence. 

In this connection between the year—z.e., the course 
of the sun—and geographical conceptions we can 
already discern the essential character of all oriental 
religion and science, which is to regard all that is and 
all that happens as flowing from the activity of the 
deity. But the deity reveals himself primarily and 
before aught else in the heavenly bodies and their 
motions; for the deities of Babylon and of all Hither 
Asia—as the OT itse!f abundantly shows—without ex- 
ception bear an astral character.1 The heavenly bodies 
which most plainly reflect the deity in its working, in 
other words the most conspicuous forms of the divine 
manifestation, or, in ordinary language, the gods prin- 
cipally worshipped are the moon, the sun, and the five 
planets. Their periods of revolution mark the divisions 
of time—month, year, and larger cycles—and compel 
attention by their importance for the course of natural 
life (Gen. 114 822). In the Babylonian view of these 
seven great divinities the planet Venus is associated 
with the moon and the sun, so that the three together 
become rulers of the Zodiac (the fupuk Samé—i.e., the 
highway of heaven, along which the seven travel). 
‘He (Bel) appointed Sin, Samas, and [Star to rule in 
the Zodiac.’ These three have each of them four 
quarter or two half phases; for Venus, as an inner 
planet, shows the same phases as the moon, and the 
positions of the sun in the two or four seasons of the 
year are reckoned also as phases, The four remaining 





| planets represent each one phase (one quarter) of the 
| greater stars; thus Jupiter (Marduk)=the spring-sun, 


Mars (Ninib)=the summer sun, Mercury (Nabu) =the 
harvest sun, and Saturn (Nergal} = the winter sun. 

To each of these four planets accordingly belongs one 
of the four points which regulate the sun’s course and 
thus the universal order. When the division is by two, 
Mars and Saturn are eliminated ; the reckoning in that 
case is by the two solar phases from equinox to equinox 
{spring to autumn, or autumn to spring). The sun, 


1 For what follows cp Wi. AOF 3185 7, and in Der alte 
Oricnt, 3, parts 2 and 3. 
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moreover, is regarded as the god of the underworld, for 
the stars as they approach the sun become invisible, in 
other words, have their ‘abode in the underworld. 
Now, this ‘ underworld’ aspect of the sun corresponds 
to Saturn (Nergal), the winter sun or the god of the 
underworld (Pluto). To the moon accordingly (since 
the full moon is in opposition to the sun) belongs the 
opposite pole of the universe and the opposite planet 
Mars (Ninib), which represents the summer sun. By a 
complete reversal of all our modern notions, the sun is 
the deity of winter or the underworld, the moon the 
deity of summer and the upper world. 

Now when the sun takes up the position which 
properly belongs to it in the universe, that is, when it is 
a winter sun, it is at the #zost southerly point of its 
course in the zodiac; and the corresponding full moon 
being in opposition is at the most northerly point. In 
other words, the sun is at the Saturn-sun point, the S. 
pole of the ecliptic, the moon at the Mars-moon point, 
the N, pole of the ecliptic. me 

The course of nature shows a similar cycle; day is 
succeeded by night, summer by winter, and in the 
larger periods of time, the zon, a similar procession is 
repeated, Everything that happens is divine ordering, 
the godhead is constantly manifesting itself anew in 
changed attitudes and changed activities. Thus Marduk 
becomes Nabu in autumn, and conversely, The same 
holds good of the N. and S. phase (summer and winter) 
of the sun or of the godhead in general ; they pass each 
into its opposite, Further, the four (or two) quarters of 
the world present themselves in various aspects accord- 
ing to the character of the worship exercised at each 
given place, and according to the different methods of 
reckoning there employed. ‘The Babylonian view, with 
the Marduk (or spring-} cult, takes as its point of 
orientation (Mohammedan £2é/a) the E. (=that which 
is before, np), and thus for it the N. is to the left, the 
S. to the right, and the W. behind. To the older 
view, which faces westward, the N. is to the right and 
the S. to the left. Thus arises for a later time the 
possibility of an interchange of diametrically opposite 
points, according to the point of view assumed by each 
writer in his theory. Hence the phenomenon constantly 
observed in all forms of mythology, and therefore also 
of cosmology, that opposites pass into one another, that 
a given form bears also the marks of its antithesis. 

The selection of the two names, Horeb and Sinai, 
and their cosmological meaning thus become clear. As 
soon as scholars discovered the import- 
ance of the moon worship in ancient 

Hot eee Babylonia, and the name of the moon- 

i goddess Sin, the explanation of the 
name Sinai as Mountain of the Moon became natural. 
Proof, indeed, for this explanation of the word can be 
had only when the significance of this mountain in the 
cosmic scheme as a whole has been made out; but this 
is accomplished precisely by means of the other name 
of the mountain of Yahwé—Horeb. 

The earth—and so also on a smailer scale each land 
and each separate district—is imagined as a mountain 
with two summits,! the ‘mountain of the countries’ of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians (tad métdte, ursag kur- 
kurra), According to the orientation in each case (and 
as regulated by this the time at which the year was held 


3. Bearing on 


to begin, and so forth) these two points are conceived of « 


as E. and W. (equinoctial), or as N. and 5S. (solstitial). 
The E. (or N.} point is that of the light half of the day 
or year, the W. {or S.} that of the dark half. For 
when the sun is in the E. the day (or the year) begins, 
when it is at the northern point of its path it is midday 
or midsummer, and so on. This is the thought which 
lies at the bottom of the religious observances on 
Ebal and Gerizim? (Dt. 112g 2711 Josh. 830/77); 


1 Cp Hommel, Aufsaize x. Abhandlungen, 344 7 ; Winckler 
in MZVG, 1901, 241, 283. : 
2 Bothare brought intoconnection with the goddess worshipped 
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Gerizim is the mount of blessing, Ebal that of cursing, 
that is, of the light and dark halves respectively, of 
good and evil omen (right and left are the lucky or 
unlucky sides according to the orientation); on each 
Mountain stand six tribes, for each half of the year has 
six signs of the zodiac or six months.? 

When the two summits of the Sad m&tate are the 
N. and S. points of the cosmos they belong respectively 
to the moon and to the sun. If Sinai takes its name 
from the moon-goddess Sin, Horeb is derived from the 
sun, for the name means Mountain of Glowing, Heat 
(ann and sin}, the sun at the most northerly part of its 
course (our sign of cancer, summer-solstice} is the glowing 
sun. Thus Sinai and Horeb both express like cosmo- 
logical conceptions. 

Making the moon point the most northerly of the 
ecliptic belongs to the old Babylonian order of ideas, 

according to which the moon stands 
£ pero hy and at the head of the pantheon and the 
SYP. sun is regarded as god of the under- 
world. The opposite is also equally admissible, the 
moon being regarded as the star of the night and the sun 
as the power that quickens nature, as the star of the upper 
world, and as supreme deity. In this last interpreta- 
tion, and, indeed, as the sole expression of the god- 
head, Chuen-aten (Amen-hotep IV., see EGypt, § 56) 
sought to carry out a monotheistic worship of the sun. 
This would be of importance if it were held proven that 
it is Chuen-aten that is intended by the Pharaoh of 
Joseph.? It would seem, in any case, as if a like view 
underlay the designation of Sinai {as of Horeb), for the 
mountain upon which Yahwé reveals himself lies on the 
S. of the promised land. If, now, Yahwé has his 
dwelling on the moon-mountain situated in the S., 
clearly the underlying cosmic orientation is the Egyptian 
one which regards the S. as being above (corresponding 
to the course of the Nile), whilst the Babylonians had 
the conception (corresponding also to the course of the 
Euphrates) according to which it is the N. that is above 
—the N. pole of the cosmos, as also of the ecliptic 
{this last the moon-point). For the highest godhead 
dwells above on the summit of the Sad m&tate. To it, 
therefore, belongs the highest part of the ecliptic (the 
path of the sun) as of the sky; the portion which lies to 
the N. of the zodiac and thus around the N. pole. 
The Egyptian view presupposes the opposite conception, 
and, therefore, looks for ail these things in the S. 

The assumption, accordingly, which should look for 
the seat of the highest godhead in the S. of the country, 
would rest more upon Egyptian conceptions, though at 
the same time for the present we must hold fast that 
the Egyptian doctrine and the Babylonian alike are 
daughters of a common view of the universe, and that 
their relation to this is somewhat the same as that of 
the political doctrine of two modera- European civilised 
states to European culture and conception of the 


" universe; diverse in details, the views of the two are on 


the whole identical. It is in agreement with this that 
the rise of the nation of Israel is carried back by legend 
to Egypt; and that the region where the nation found 
its god—#.e., the expression of its political unification 
and its political-religious right to an independent exist- 
ence as a people,-in other words, to sovereignty—was 
still known to legend as Musri (see MIzRAIM, MOSES). 
Egypt and Musri alike are also in the Babylonian con- 





at Shechem, who is identical with Tammuz—s.e., the god of the 
two halves of the year. Joseph and Joshua are the correspond- 
ing heroic figures: Wi. G/ 275 f. 967 _Joseph is mentioned 
principally in connection with Shechem, Joshua's life-work cul- 
minates in Shechem (Josh. 24). For Joshua the attainment of 
Shechem is what the arrival at Mt. Nebo was for Moses; 
Marduk (Moses) dies when the sun reaches the western point 
where the kingdom of Nabu (winter half of the year} begins. 

1 The number twelve always symbolises the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. 

2 The deduction would be that the doctrine of Yahwism con- 
sciously links itself on to this monotheism as its predecessor = 
see A.A 73) 211. 
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ception the land of the sun, representing as they do the 
S. so far as the carth is concerned; but the S. of the 
sky is the celestial underworld where the sun has his place 
during winter, and thus in the Babylonian conception 
in the case of a revelation of the deity in Musria reference 
to the Egyptian doctrine of the sun is presupposed. 

Fresh light would certainly be shed on this side of 
the question should we ever come into possession of 
5. Muasri fuller information as to the state of civilisa- 

» Mustl. tion and the religious and political con- 
ditions of the region in question (Musri} in early times. 
In the present state of our knowledge all that can be 
affirmed is that, the higher the antiquity we reach, the 
higher also the civilisation so far as the ancient orient 
is concerned. The Amarna period—that which comes 
under consideration in the present discussion—already 
seems to presuppose a retrogression so far as Palestine 
is concerned, and this would imply like conditions for 
the S. also. It is quite a mistake to picture to oneself 
the Sinaitic peninsula and the adjoining parts of Arabia 
as having then been under the same conditions as 
prevail to-day. We already know enough to justify us 
in affirming that these parts in ancient times were not 
wholly given up to nomads, and that the country 
possessed ordered institutions and seats of advanced 
civilisation. The Nabateean state about the time of 
the Christian era, and that of the Ghassanids at a later 
period had their earlier predecessors (see K'4 T®) 136 #). 
All of them were states in touch with the civilisation of 
their respective periods— pre-eminently with that of 
Egypt and Assyria-Babylonia—just as much as that 
Nabateean kingdom with which we are in some measure 
acquainted through the monuments that have come 
down to our day and through the notices in classical 
authors. It is by no means impossible that we may 
yet come into possession of monumental evidence with 
regard to the region of ancient Musri dating from times 
which we at present ordinarily think of as completely 
without either history or civilisation. This, at least, is 
even already clear, that long before the period assumed 
for the sojourn of the Israelites oriental civilisation had 
been at work in these parts in a higher degree than was 
at a later date shown by Islam.? 

Above all, it has to be pointed out that we are in no 
position to decide definitely as to the state of civilisation 
of those regions during the times in 
question, as long as the countless re- 
cords of 8S, Arabia, the inscriptions of 
the Minzeans and the Sabzans, have not been made 
accessible and investigated. The commercial states of 
S. Arabia exercised political ascendency also in these 
regions at the time when they flourished ; they extended 
their civilising influence as far as to the havens of the 
Philistines and the gates of Damascus,? and even left 
behind them in those parts a civilisation that can be 
directly traced to them.* Very specially it is from the 
Minzean-Sabzean inscriptions that, after what the cunei- 
form inscriptions and Egyptian documents have yielded 
or may yet yield, we may hope for glimpses alike into the 
political relations of the Sinaitic peninsula and adjacent 
regions, and still more into their civilisation—in other 
words into the spiritual development of the peoples and 
times by which the occurrences of the period of Israel's 
sojourn in Sinai were determined. It is chiefly on 
these inscriptions that we must depend for any know- 
ledge as to the civilisation and manner of thinking— 
the ‘ genius’ (ge¢7st, génic|\—of the Semitic peoples in that 
quarter, where they received their purest development, 
and from which, in a certain sense, the tribes of Israel 
also took their origin {X14 7) 8). 

1 Against the notion of Arabia and the ‘ Arabian spirit’ as 
being the sole hasis of ‘Semitism’ see Winckler, ‘ Arabisch- 
Semitisch-Orientalisch’ in WVG, rgor, 4-5. 

2 The ‘Harra’ inscriptions are in an alphabet which shows a 
prevailingly S. Arabian influence. 


3 Cp the ‘Lihyan’ inscriptions (ed. D. H. Miiller, 2Az- 
gvaphische Denkmiiler aus Arabien, 1889). 
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All that we as yet have come to know in the way of 
actual historical fact regarding the Sinaitic peninsula 
and adjacent regions, is still in the highest degree in- 
adequate. The oldest monuments are the Egyptian 
inscriptions in Wady Magh4ra and those of Sarbit el- 
Khadem (Ecypt, § 45). The Pharaohs designate the 
people whom they have subjugated there by the name 
of Mentu. The still extant mines show how it was that 
the much prized mafkat {malachite, or ' kupfergriin’) 
was obtained. The oldest known Pharaohs exploited 
the country for this: Snefre (first king of the Fourth 
Dynasty), Chufu (Cheops, the builder of the Great 
Pyramid}, various kings of the Fifth and the Sixth 
Dynasty, Usertesen 11. and Amenemhe't of the twelfth ; 
the last whose name is recorded in any inscription is 
Rameses IT, 

Babylonian references can be adduced only in a 
general way in so far as already in the earliest times we 

have evidence of a lively commerce 
eo a between Babylonia and the whole of 
~~ Arabia ; the information in our possession 
does not enable us to go into details. The Babylonian 
designation for Arabia is ‘ Magan and Meluha' and the 
two expressions are used distinctively, the one (Magan) 
to denote the eastern and southern part—that situated 
nearest to Babylonia, the other (Meluha} to denote the 
N. and W. The district of Sinai would thus form part 
of Meluha, It need hardly be said that in the many 
centuries of Babylonian-Assyrian history the relations 
with the two countries waxed and waned in importance 
with the fluctuations in political power and in the 
developments of trade; so also did the degree of 
knowledge regarding the regions of which we are 
speaking vary and the connotation of the names grow 
or shrink. Thus at certain times what was spoken of 
as Meluha will have been not much more than the 
northern fringe and the road to Egypt. The derivation 
of the name of the characteristic product of the Sinaitic 
peninsula—malachite—from Meluha seems obvious. 

The ideas of antiquity as to the form of the earth are 
very far removed from the actual facts. Thus it is an 
essential element in the Babylonian conception that the 
whole of the southern part of the earth is regarded as a 
continuous territory stretching from utmost Nubia 
(Ethiopia} through South Arabia to India. The Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf have nothing like their true 
importance assigned to them, Thus if 'Magan and 
Meluha’ in the widest sense covers the whole of what 
lies to the S. we must include in Magan India and in 
Meluba Ethiopia (4.4 7) 137}, This will explain how 
it is that Cush, the name of the upper valley of the 
Nile-—thus the land to the S. of Musri=Egypt— 
| designates also those lands which in Arabia are situated 
to the S. of Musri. 

It is often possible, therefore, in cases where there 
are no special indications to guide us, for us to be in 
doubt as to what special regions ought to be understood 
by the names Magan, Meluha, Ku8, Musri—precisely 
as we are when we hear ‘ America’ or ‘ Africa’ vaguely 
mentioned, It is thus beyond our power to determine 
with precision whence it was that Gudea prince of 
Laga$ derived the materia] for his buildings which was 
brought (we are told) from ‘ Magan ’ and from ‘ Meluha.’ 
We cannot be sure whether the usual opinion, which 
takes Sinai with its malachite to be meant by Meluha 
as the mountain of the sam/z stone (11. R. g1a 4 17}, is 
correct, for we are not in a position to say what the 
samtu stone really is. 

The Amarna Letters seem to show that, essentially, the 
Egyptian sovereignty did not extend beyond the borders 

of southern Palestine. This is in agree- 

6. Amarna ment with the supposition that ais 

period. . 2 : 
ae precisely in these times that the newly 
immigrating tribes of the ‘ Hebrews’ from North Arabia, 
to which also the Israelites. belonged, pressed forward 
‘ mto the regions of civilisation. We may take it, 
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accordingly, that this period was marked by a retrogres- 
sion from the prosperity of a somewhat earlier time. It 
is impossible to tell with any certainty who were the 
‘Meluha- people’ whom Rib-Addi, prince of Gebal, 
summoned to his aid along with the Egyptians ; it is, 
however, likely, in the known circumstances, that the 
Egyptian troops did not consist in the main of bands 
of Bedouins from Sinai and Midian; more probably 
Nubians are intended. : 

With the single exception of the inscription of 
Rameses IL, in Wadi Maghara we have no information 

9. Ma‘in from these times relating to the regions at 

. “ present under consideration; but this is 
precisely the period which covers the time of Israel's 
sojourn in Sinai. It is what usually and naturally 
happens ; of times during which great states have not 
dominated the border lands we hear nothing. So far 
as our present light carries us, however, it would seem 
that to this period also belongs the development of the 
power of the S. Arabian kingdom of Ma‘in (Minzeans). 
For this kingdom was annihilated sometime in the 
eighth or seventh century B.C., and its beginnings must 
therefore be carried back at least as far as to the 
thirteenth century.!_ A period of weakness in the great 
civilised states has also always been favourable to 
the rise of petty states and to the development of 
separate kingdoms on the borders of the region of 
civilisation ; and a period of prosperity in the trading 
states of S. Arabia so far as we are able to trace 
their history also occurred precisely at such a time, 
We may venture, therefore, to hope some time or 
other to obtain some information regarding the 
regions of Sinai from the inscriptions of the Minzeans 
just as we are indebted to a Minzean inscription of 
about the ninth century for an illustration of the con- 
ditions prevailing on the S. Palestinian borders (Halévy, 
535 =Glaser, 1155),2. We must, accordingly, figure to 
ourselves the Minaean rule in those parts as having been 
after the manner of that of the Nabatzans. Just as 
these bore rule in the Sinaitic peninsula and left settle- 
ments and inscriptions behind them, so we may be 
certain that the rule of the Minwans had a deter- 
mining influence on the civilisation and therefore also 
on the religion of those parts. As the Minzean rule in 
el-Ula in N. Arabia has left its traces in numerous 
inscriptions, so we must suppose Minzean settlements 
to have existed all along the caravan routes to Palestine 
and to Egypt. 

We must conceive of the relations between the regions 
of Sinai and S. Arabia in those days, then, somewhat 
after the analogy supplied by Islam; they were not 
a mere E} Dorado of Bedouin tribes who had remained 
stationary in some primitive phase of development and 
had remained wholly untouched by the civilisation of the 
orient and its knowledge (which is identical with its 
religion). Of course we are to believe that Bedouin 
tribes also did live there, and these were doubtless not 
genuine representatives of old oriental civilisation exactly 
as the peasant of to-day does not represent modern science 
and philosophy ; but they were just as far from remaining 
untouched by it as any section of a population can be 
from remaining altogether outside of the influences of 
an enveloping civilisation. And the higher the oldest 
civilisation, the more lasting must have been its effect 
upon all sections of the population, True, the Bedouin 
is never anything but a bad Moslem; still he is one; 
his religious and other conceptions are influenced by 
Islam, and if anywhere among the Bedouins of Arabia 
any intellectual or political movement, any impulse 
towards higher forms of development arises, it must in 
these days associate itself with Islam, just as in those 
days any similar movement was inevitably associated 


1 KAT 141 O. Weber in VG, r901, 1. 

2 See Winckler, ‘ Muyri-M{cluja-Ma‘in’ in A7VG, 1898, 1; 
Hommel, Aufsdtze u, Abhandt. 230 7. (Hommel would give 
the inscription an earlier date). 
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with the doctrines which then dominated the East and 
Arabia with it. 

Tradition itself brings this out very clearly in so far as 

it has not been artificially shaped with the design of 

representing the nation of Israel as a 
Patera purely religious community, but still 
“proceeds upon the ordinary presupposi- 
tions as to the national conditions of national life; 
the older tradition does so. To the sphere of Musri 
belongs the region of Midian and this last comes 
within the sphere of influence of the S. Arabian states. 
The Elohist} here also exhibits the original and 
natural view. He presupposes that Israel was heathen 
before Moses? and that Yahwé first revealed himself 
to Moses during his sojourn at Horeb before the 
Exodus (Ex. 89-14). In E JETHRO the father-in-law of 
Moses—whom, however, the author never calls priest of 
Midian °—still appears quite clearly in a réle which con- 
nects him with the worship of the god of the place—the 
Yahwe of Horeb (Ex. 18). When the Yahwist proceeds 
to make him priest of Midian he is giving true expression 
to the dependence of Mosaism on the civilisation pre- 
vailing there (writing of course from the standpoint of 
his own time—the eighth century—-when Musri actually 
was a state; see A’4 7!) although in turn he suppresses 
the old representation, made by the Elohist, of a con- 
nection between Yahwé and the older culture of these 
regions in favour of a more spiritualised doctrine thrown 
into stronger contrast with the ancient religions. 

Every historical delineation, however, can only depict 
past conditions in terms of the conceptions of the 

historian’s own time. Our oldest source 
brethren can indeed conceive and set forth the 

subjects it deals with in the lively colours 
of its own age ; but the question as to the value of the 
historical contents of its narrative is to be carefully 
distinguished from that as to the correctness of its 
apprehension and representation of the milieu. The 
historical value of the accounts themselves is to be 
judged of solely by the antiquity of the date—z.e., by 
the possibility of a genuine historical tradition. The 
date at which the sources E and J were finally fixed in 
writing is to be sought somewhere in the eighth century ; 
how far these in turn rest on written authorities—the 
only ones possessing historical validity—-we do not 
know ; but in no case can they be supposed to go so far 
back as to the days before the monarchy. An oral or 
popular tradition about earlier times possesses no direct 
historical value; no people preserves definite recollec- 
tions of its career going more than two or three gener- 
ations back, What any Israelitic or Judahite source 
hands down to us from the tradition of its own people 
must always be judged therefore by reference to the 
possibility of historical —z.e., written—-sources having 
been used (4.4 71) 204 7). What does not rest upon 
these possesses no other value than that of the purely 
theoretical doctrine of an ancient writer upon a subject 
of which he knew nothing. And such theories are of 
course of less value, not more, than those of modern 
science, 

A Judahite-Israelite historical tradition in the sense 
just indicated is excluded for the times of the sojourn 
in Sinai ; even were we to regard these as historical we 
could not carry the tradition back to the Sinaitic time. 
On the other hand, in the present case, as with the 
whole body of tradition relating to the patriarchal period 


1 According to the present writer's view the oldest source ; 
see KA T@}. 

2 Stade, GV7. 1131; Gen. 35; Josh, 24. 

3 Whether his name was Jethro in E, or whether he was not 
rather called Hobab the Kenite may be left an open question. 
On Hobab see Nu. 1029 jude. li64x11, For our present 
inquiry it is indifferent which name belongs to E and which to 

The view which speaks of him as a Kenite appears to be the 
elder and in that case would belong to E. This, however, 
would imply that Horeb was thought of as being not in the 
Sinaitic peninsula but much nearer the Israeiite territory, in the 
region of the tribe of Kain {cp § 15). 
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(KAT® as above), we have always to apply the dis- 
tinction drawn between ‘nation’ in the ethnological sense 
and the same word in its éudturgeschichtlich and there- 
fore also its religious sense. In the view of antiquity and 
therefore of Judah there was no such distinction, and 
hitherto the tradition has always been followed. The 
nation is alone the bearer of religion, of truth, of civilisa- 
tion, and thus of the right that alone is divine, and all 
tradition as all thought is valid for this people alone, 
alongside of which no others possess any right in any 
truth. In reality every nation, like every individual, 
belongs to the world around it in all its ideas and in the 
treasures of its material and spiritual possessions. The 
nation of Israel is therefore in an ethnological sense to 
be distinguished from that spiritual movement—or 
religion—of which it is represented by tradition as 
having been the bearer, but in which in its purity 
neither a complete nor an exclusive part can be claimed 
by the nation as an ethnological whole. The religious 
idea in its purity was grasped only by the spiritual 
leaders in Israel, and these, as we now know, and as 
indeed is in itself self-evident and in accordance with 
the nature of things, stood in spiritual connection with 
those of the great civilised nations. It is therefore 
possible that for the Sinai-period, as well as for the rest 
of the body of patriarchal legend, the historical tradition 
at bottom has a connection with older extraneous 
sources, a connection, the object of which is to set forth 
the relations between the religion of Yahwé in its 
principles and the religious and spiritual movements of 
the leading lands of civilisation: Abraham comes from 
Babylon; Joseph goes to Egypt; the revelation of 
religion, the close of the development, takes place in the 
region of a third civilisation, and is brought into clearly 
expressed connection therewith in the oldest tradition 
by means of the figure of Jethro. Thus 


12. Oldest for the special question as to how we are 
Arabian to picture to ourselves the life of the 
civilisation. 


tribes of Israel before the immigration we 
are again led back to investigation of the history of the 
oldest Arabian civilisation. Whether we may venture 
to hope for a satisfactory answer to this question, 
whether we shall ever find in that quarter the definite 
starting-point for those movements of a combined 
religious and political nature which are presupposed in 
the figure and the activity of a Moses, may perhaps 
seem doubtful when it is considered how far we still are 
even in the case of the Babylonians, notwithstanding 
the much greater fulness of the information we actually 
possess or may still hope for, from having reached any 
indication as to the historical facts of which perhaps 
tradition is taking account in what it hands down to us 
respecting Abraham and Jacob. Possibly we are some- 
what better off in the case of Joseph (see JOSEPH, 
col. 2591). 

Thus, for any conception as to the general lie of 
things, the conditions under which this great movement 
(to assume its historicity) may possibly have been 
brought about, we must be content to fall back upon 
historical parallels ; and these are very numerous. The 
first rise of Islam, and many of the religious political 
movements within Islam, enable us to form a conception 
of the manner in which also the national unification of 
Israel must have come about. The nation must have 
a god, and therefore also a worship; in this manner 
only does it come to possess a claim to an independent 
existence as a political unity. The law according to 
which it lives and without which a nation cannot exist 
is in all oriental antiquity revealed by God and in 
every case rests upon {divinely imparted) knowledge. 
All knowledge and all law is thus of divine origin, 
—is religion. Hence political movements generally 
assume a prevailingly religious character, the secular 
demands being based upon divine right. So it was 
with Mohammed and many other prophets in Islam; 
so also in our own Middle Ages down to the Reformation. 
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The activity of Moses—or, if you will, the 
political developments which form the groundwork of 
the Moses legend—must be regarded 
18. The Moses as having been a movement of this 
story. sort. he Sinai-period would in that 
case represent in some sense the crowning of the work, 
the giving of the charter, in a word the political 
organisation of the movement. As such it is repre- 
sented even in the legend, and there can be no doubt 
about the matter. For the theophany, etc,, see Moskrs, 
§ 13. 

The attempt at a historical criticism of the Exodus 
legend and its culminating point the legislation at 
Sinai, proceeds on the assumption that the Bedouin 
manner of life with its forms of organisation must 
supply also the key to any historical contents this 
episode may have as also to those of the whole legend 
of the early history of Israel. The ‘Semitic peoples’ 
are regarded as ‘nomads’ who develop their distinctive 
views and so also their religion from the midst of their 
primitive surroundings. The essence of their forms of 
organisation is held to find its clearest expression in the 
Arab Bedouin life as this is disclosed to us in Arabian 
poetry and in the tradition of Islam based upon this. 

On this view the form of organisation that lies at the 
root of the Israelite national consciousness is the tribal. 
It is indisputable that this is the view presented also in 
the OT, and that Israel also in actual fact, exactly like 
other peoples of the East in a similar comparatively low 
stage of culture, is not unacquainted with this view and 
this form of organisation. This being so, the god who 
was to be the God of Israel, had of necessity to 
be the god of the leading tribe which laid hold on 
the hegemony, and thus made its tribal god into a 
national god in the same way as its chief or sheik 
raised himself to the position of king of the nation. 
Stade (G// 1131) supposes Kain to have been such a 
tribe, because the father-in-law of Moses (see above) the 
priest is brought into connection with Kain. Carrying 
this further, we should then have to suppose that the 
sanctuary of the god, and thus the tribal centre of 
worship, must be thought of as being at the place which 
the corresponding legend thinks of as Sinai (Wi, GZ 
lz ff). 

This, however, would give only the one side of the 
legend, that which corresponds to the ethnological 
character of the entire conception, and looks upon the 
nation of Israel through the eyes of antiquity. All that 
follows from this is that in Judah-Israel, that is to say 
in the historical period or period of the monarchy, a 
tribe, royal house, and worship was in the ascendant 
which traced its home to the Sinai-region. The 
religious or kulturgeschichtlich side of the question 
will have to be kept quite separate. Whence did the 
worship, which is that of the nation of Israel in the 
Rullturgeschichtlich sense, receive its real contents, its 
doctrine? Legend answers the question with the word 
revelation; but if the matter is looked at from the 
historical and genetic point of view, it is necessary to 
assume a doctrine which had grown up on the soil of 
the ancient civilisations. For it is peoples of civilisation, 
net nomads and peasants, that develop new and 
higher ideas in the struggle with those of a lower and 
now no longer sufficient view of the world—Religion, 
z.é., ethic and law. 

The question which arises out of the possibility that 
Sinai or Horeb had been the centre of worship of 2 

14. Sinai clan or tribe that had the predominance 

. Sinai- . : : 
Horeb ™ Judah-Israel leads us to consideration 
of the position of this mountain. For 
variously 
laced, °ve? though we are able to prove that 

P cosmological ideas are here involved, 
many analogous phenomena show that the localities so 
viewed need not necessarily be pure figments of theory, 
that, on the contrary, a localisation of these theo- 
retical ideas is the general rule. As is usually the case, 
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however, so also in the present instance,.a comparison 
of the different sources shows that relative objects of 
worship, or the earthly copies of heavenly places, are 
located by the various sources or traditions in very 
diverse situations, This holds good of the mountain 
upon which Yahwé dwells, exactly as it holds good of 
any other seat of deity. Every nation, or every tribe, 
must necessarily point to it within its own domain ; 
but, as in every nation and state various strata of 
culture and population are represented, and in the 
course of time also various doctrines arise, so, in like 
manner, different jocalisations can be handed down in 
the various strata of the tradition. A classical example 
of this is presented by Mts. Ebal and Gerizim (see 
above, § 3). The tradition (J) which places them 
beside Shechem has held its ground victoriously. In 
their cosmic meaning, however, as the two summits of 
the Mountain of the World, they can be shown to have 
been held in reverence also in other seats of worship, 
in the territory of other gods as well as at Shechem 
(Ephraim). So, for example, in the domain of worship 
of the once more extensive tribe (Winckler, G/ 2) of 
Benjamin, in the region of Bethel. This is the meaning 
of the gloss in Dt.1130 (cp GERIZIM, § 2): they are 
situated near the Gilgal, the political centre of Benjamin 
which stands in connection with the sanctuary of Bethel. 
Ebal and Gerizim are other names for Jachin and 
Boaz in so far as these stand for definite cosmological 
ideas (N. and S., or E. and W. point) precisely as 
Sinai and Horeb do. Thus no difficulty ought to be 
felt if the mountain of Yahwé also is placed in various 
15. Pre- localities. The view which brings it into 
exilic connection with the Kenite tribe and which 
"we must regard as the oldest, doubtless has 

in mind not the Sinaitic peninsula, but the region to the 
S. of Judah, that is to say Edom. This still finds clear 
expression in the Song of Deborah (Judg. 54): ‘Yahwé, 
when thou goest forth from Se'ir and comest down from 
the mountain (mv = Ass. Jad@ ; see FIELD, 1) of Edom’ ; 
similarly also in Dt. 332! (see PARAN, and cp We. 
Prol.®) 359, and Di. ad foc.). In like manner 1 K. 198 
originally placed Horeb {thus belonging to E, the 
oldest source on which Dt. rests} in the region of 
Edom, that is, of Ken, for Elijah cannevt have under- 
taken any remote desert journey when he is already 
at the point of fainting at the close of a single day.? 
The forty days were first introduced in order to estab- 
lish a parallelism with the Moses-legend.2 The words 
of the Song of Deborah (Judg. 55) indicate that even the 
tradition which used the name Sinai was influenced by the 
same view with regard to its situation. This would go 
to show that the Yahwistic tradition also—for Dt. follows 
E (cp. § 1)—looked at matters in the same tight. J and 
E, however, comprise the whole tradition which comes 
from the times of Judah’s national existence. This 
would be in entire agreement with all that we have to 
presuppose for a period, the conceptions of which 
must have confined themselves within the limits of the 
16. Post- actual and possible. The free play of fancy, 
sxili as well as the enlargement of the claims of 
OUNG- Judah to territory outside of its proper 
limits, could first come to their rights only after the 
nation had been torn away from its native soil, when 
Judah had come to be no longer a nation but only a 
religious community, the sphere of whose activity was 


1 [Cp Dt.3316, where Renan, Wellhausen, and Steuernagel 
read ‘3D 133%’, ‘he who dwells in Sinai.’] 

2 Wi. GI 123; Smend, A 7liche Rel-gesch.( 35. [See also 
Propuet, §$ 7 9. Kittel (HA, Kéx. 150) still supposes the 
Horeb of the narrative to be in the Sinaitic peninsula; so too 
von Gall, Altisrael. Kultstatten, 15 (cp Ritter, Erdkunde,(2) 
viii, 2, Abschn. 3, p. 576). A somewhat keener criticism of 
the text, however, 1s adverse to this view (see Crz#, Bid. on 
1 K,198). Cp the remark on col, 1272, lines 14 4-—T. K. ¢.] 

3 Ex.2418[P]. The forty days of absence in the wilderness 
(cp the temptation of Jesus). On the significance of the number 
see Wi. G/ 283 85 (cp NUMBER, § 8} 
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limited only by the bounds of the civilisation of Hither 
Asia. 

The writing which arose out of such ideas as these is 
what is now known as P; we could, almost, therefore, 
have guessed beforehand that the transference of the 
cosmic idea of Sinai as the seat of Yahwé to the 
Sinaitic peninsula proceeds from this source or from 
the view upon which this source is based, It finally 
became the basis for a conception of Israel—of its 
proper significance and of its past—which could never 
have arisen in the times in which Judah had a 
national existence. All those alterations and trans- 
positions of geographical ideas which extend Israel's 
power far beyond its historical frontiers} are post- 
exilic. With this it would agree that the list of stages, 
the precise itinerary of Israel's journey to Sinai and 
from Sinai to Canaan, is peculiar to P. 

The localisation of the Mt. of God in the Sinai 
peninsula must thus at the earliest belong to a late— 
that is, post-exilic—date. Thus we cannot assign to ita 
historical value, nor can it prove anything for the know- 
ledge of the older views of Israel, or of the religious and 
cosmographical conceptions of Judah before the exile. 
For the intellectual contents of the Judaism codified by 
P, however, the inquiry as to the site assumed for the 
mountain by P would be unimportant; the essential 
thing to notice is that it has been transferred from 
regions which the national consciousness had regarded 
as adjoining (in the S.) to regions more remote. 

Yet in this case we must also leave it open as a 
possibility that the transposition was not made in a 
wholly arbitrary manner. The old orientals knew 
their world, and even the waste mountain massif of 
Sinai was not for them a mere iand of fairy tales in which 
all things are possible. Just as little as the localisation 
of Ebal and Gerizim beside Shechem or beside the 
Gilgal (Bethel) was possible without some definite point 
of attachment in the adjacent cults, would it have been 
possible for the mountain of Yahwé to be transferred to 
the Sinaitic peninsula without a similar reference, 

On this point, also, history fails us as well as the data 
of archzeology ; we possess no fact from the older time 
which would enable us to prove the existence of a centre 
of worship in the peninsula of Sinai. About this time, 
in all likelihood, Kedar (A47®)) ruled in the then 
Musri and Meluha as predécessors of the Nabatzeans. 
In view of the likeness of all oriental worships in their 
fundamental thought, it is very easily possible that in 
pre-Christian times also the same spots which Judaism 
pointed to as its Sinai, and Christianity afterwards 
took over were already holy. What we can learn 
of the cults of those regions shows the same forms of 
worship and secret doctrine as Christianity has taken 
over from the ancient East. ‘Che worship of the 
morning-star (Lucifer—z.e., the ‘Athtar of the southern 

Arabs) is to be supposed to have ex- 

17. Early  isted there from the earliest Minwan 
Sacred places. times, and all subsequent conquerors 
successively took it over in its essential features. ‘Athtar, 
however, is, alike in substance and in form, essentially 
identical with the Marduk of Babylon. Marduk is the 
spring sun and the morning sun, which is also repre- 
sented by the kindred body which is the morning star, 
according as the sun is regarded—as in Babylon—as a 
masculine divinity, and the morning planet [Star as the 
feminine, or ‘Athtar is regarded as masculine and the 
sun as feminine—as with the Arabs (see A479). The 
worship of the morning star is borne witness to by St. 
Nilus about 400 A.D. as being that of the Saracens of 
the Sinaitic peninsula, and the Nabatzean DuSara merely 
gave to the primeval deity a Nabateean name. The 
mystic doctrines of his worship are exactly the same as 
those of the vernal god at all his seats and the same 
as were taken over by Christianity. Thus Isidore 


1 The conception of Aram as Damascus, of ‘eber ha-nahar as 
Syria, and so forth. See Wi. G2. 
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Characenus (see Hesychius, s.v. Aoveapys}) knows him 
as ‘ Dionysus,’ that is, the son of the virgin Semele,” 
who as summer and winter deity is the Tammuz of 
the Canaanites—i.e., the Marduk (and Nebo} of the 
Babylonians, the Horus of the Egyptians (AZV'G, 1901, 
p. 278}. This is not, as might perhaps be thought, a 
copying of Christian doctrine; on the contrary, both 
alike spring from the same root, the primeval oriental 
one. So too, we hear in the regions of the Sinai 
peninsula down to the time of Mohammed, at Elusa (= 
Halasa) of the worship of the a/one God who is wor- 
shipped as dhu-"/-halasa and whose designation ulti- 
mately means, as indicated, the only God. Here, 
also, the assumption of ‘ Christian influence ‘ is merely a 
distortion of the question ; we are dealing with ancient 
oriental doctrines and seats of worship which, with new 
masters, changed only their names, not their forms or 
the fundamental thoughts underlying them. H, accord- 
ingly, that writing and body of doctrine of Judaism 
which sets forth monotheism in its strictest and most 
abstract presentation, namely P, removed the seat of 
Yahwé to the peninsula of Sinai, it may very well have 
connected it with actual seats of worship which in their 
worship set forth doctrines similar to those of Elusa. 
Thus arises, finally, the question as to the value ta 
be attached to the identification of the mountain in the 
Sinaitic peninsula for which the claim is 


af. ee oi made that it was the mountain of revela- 
Mast, tion. If what has already been said be 


accepted, the only possible question is as 
to an identification of the doctrine of late exilic Judaism 
with localities that had already, at an earlier date, been 
rendered sacred by a worship that was analogous so far 
as outward form was concerned. 

By tradition two mountains have from the first been 
put forward, each as having been the mountain of 
revelation, and the question between them has continued 
under discussion down to the present day; these are 
Mt. Serbal in the W. and Jebel Misa in the heart of 
the mountain massif of the peninsula, 

If we are to attach any value to the tradition at all, 
then unquestionably Mt. Serbal has most to be said in 
its favour. The oldest witnesses, from Eusebius down 
to Cosmas Indopleustes, testify to it, and the numerous 
fauras or monastic settlements show that the first 
centuries of Christianity paid honour to the holy sites 
in Serbal and in Wady Firan near the episcopal town 
of Pheiran situated there (which is mentioned by 
Ptolemy in the second century). Jebel Misa was first 
declared to be a holy place by Justinian (§27-565}, who 
there founded a church in honour of St. Mary the 
Virgin. There is no earlier tradition in its favour, On 
the other hand, the reasons are transparently clear why, 
from henceforth, the dignity thus conferred upon the 
new site should remain with it. 


The monastic settlements on Serbal were exposed to the 
attacks of the Saracens and were more than once devastated by 
them (so, for example, in 373 and again in 395 or 411, of which 
latter incident Ammonius and Nilus have given us accounts as 
eye-witnesses). Justinian supplied to his argument in favour of 
the sacred site the necessary support by erecting a fort also which 
gave the monks the protection they needed against the Bedouins, 
so that they gradually withdrew from Mt. Serbal to the safer 
neighbourhood of Jebel Misi. The true reason for the 
abandonment of Serbal and the transference of its associations 
elsewhere, however, is most likely to be sought in the fact that 
in the fifth century the monks of Pharan were threatened by the 
orthodox synods as Monothelete and Monophysite heretics. 
Justinian’s measure was therefore dictated by policy and was 
simply a confirmation of the decisions of the councils. 


Even if we choose to assume a connection of the 
post-exilic but pre-Justinian identification with the 
institutions of an older cultus, the sole witnesses that 
we have, the Nabatzean, testify decidedly for Serbal. 


1 See MVG, rg01, p- 278, on the meaning of dhG’l-halasa in 

the same sense as Mohammed's ahlas (Sur. 112). Elusa=Halasa 

according to Tuch (cp WRS, Keé. Sew.(2)), On Halasa see 

Aaah Desert of the Exodus, 423 (also BERED, NEGEB, § 7, 
IKLaG]. 
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Many Sinaitic inscriptions,) which essentially contain 
merely the names of passing pilgrims and date from 
Nabatzean times onwards, are found in by far the 
greatest numbers in the Wady Mokatteb {Valley of 
Inscriptions) of the Serbal group; the Masa group 
comes far behind it in this. The inscriptions cannot, 
however, be regarded as the idle scribblings of passing 
irade caravans; without a doubt they are connected 
with the sanctity of the spot, and for the most part are 
the work of pilgrims, 

If in these circumstances the question as to what 
mountain was thought of in later times is, in itself con- 
sidered, one of little profit, we have the additional 
difficulty which stands in the way of the identification 
of the other sites which might be supposed to be made 
certain by the narrative of Exodus (Rephidim, ete. ), 
It is doubtless true, indeed, that Judaism, like the 
ancient East in general, had a definite conception regard- 
ing the lands of which it spoke. If, accordingly, any 
one wanted to describe a definite route as that of the 
Exodus, he was quite able to do so. But the Exodus- 
legend, like all OT narratives, is full of mythological 
allusions, and in order to bring in these there is never any 
aversion to that arbitrariness which is so irreconcilable 
with our modern ideas of geographical fidelity. If 
Sinai was thought of as the carthly image of a definite 
cosmical idea then must also the legend—which also 
lay before P—indicate on the way to Sinai the corre- 
sponding phenomena of the heavenly path to the cul- 
minating point of the universe; but it may well be 
questioned whether, when this was being done in a 
representation so condensed and so excerpt-like as that 
of P, sufficient points of attachment wouid be given to 
render possible a comparison between the writer's 
representation and the actual geographical facts. 

For the partisans of Jebel Miisa there still remains 
the secondary question whether the actual Jebel Misa 
itself was the mountain of the giving of the law, or 
whether (so Robinson) this is not rather to be sought in 
the Ras es-Safsaf, NW of Jebel Misa. 

From the point of view of historical criticism the Sinai ques- 
tion has, in common with so many other questions of biblical 
archeology and geography, received but little attention. That 
the separate particulars regarding the occurrences and dates of 
the Sinai episode have but a limited attestation lies in the nature 
of the legends themselves, and in the form of their development. 
Je is, however, upon an uncritical faith in these that all those 
researches and constructions rest, of which the most important 
are those of Lepsius (Reise ven Theben nach der Haibinsel des 
Stnai}, and the works of travel by Burckhardt, Riippell, Fraas, 
Robinson, Palmer. The geographical details are presented 
clearly but uncritically in Ebers (Durch Gosen zum Sinat). As 
the Sinai-peninsula is pretty frequently visited by tourists, the 
handbooks also (see, e.g., Baed, Pad.,(5} 1901) give the needful 
particulars as to the topography of the region. An attempt to 
apply the principles of geographical and historical possibility to 
the explanation of the biblical narratives was made by Greene, 
The Hebrew Migration from Fgypt (2 ed. London, 1883). 
The stay in Egypt is, as usual, taken to be historical, and then 
it is conclusively shown that a 4o-years stay in the desert and 
the march through the Sinaitic peninsula are impossible, that 
therefore an excdus from Egypt to Palestine cannot have heen 
achieved otherwise than by the ordinary caravan-route (Greene 
proves his point ; only, the real historical impossibility lies rather 
in what he assumes: the stay in Egypt). Although te takes no 
account of variety of sources (cp § 10) Charles Beke (/2sscoveries 
of Sinai in Arabia and of Mutian, London, 1878) is led so far 
by his sound sense on the right track in his attempts at identifica- 
tion as to find Sinai in the territory of Midian. Only, here too, 
all the data of the legend are treated as available for geographi- 
cal definition. 

The allegorical interpretation of Sinai as Hagar by 
Paul in Gal. 42g rests doubtless upon the same astro- 

logical and cosmological identifications 

19. Gal. 425. as does the double name of the moun- 
tain. For if there is also a play upon the name of 
Hagar, that in the writer's mind cannot be the Arab. 
Aagar {‘ stone')—for this does not mean rock—but the 


1 The Sinaitic inscriptions are discussed by M. A. Levy in 
ZDMG 14 (1860), 363-480, after the copies of Lepsius in Den&é- 
miler aus Agypten tt. Athiopien, etc., 6 Blatt r4-2r (Inscrip- 
tions of Wady Mokatteb). The inscriptions have been collected 
by Enting, Sinaitische [nschriften, Berlin, 1891. 
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Arab. agr, ‘midday,’ z.e., culmination point.! Thus it 
becomes synonymous with Horeb. ‘The culmination 
point—i.e., the N. point of the ecliptic—corresponds, 
however, in the old cosmology to the N. point of the 
Universe (the N. pole}, and this is represented upon 
earth by the terrestrial Jerusalem, of which the heavenly 
antitype is the heavenly Jerusalem (ovvarotxe? 5¢ ry viv 
*TepovoadHy). H.W. 

[Von Gall (4/#isr. Kultstétien, 15) regards the iden- 

tification of Horeb and Sinai as a post-exilic confusion 
" (see Mal. 322 Ps. 10619}. Originally 
Fs they were distinct. Horeb lay in the 
Sinaitic peninsula, Sinai in Midian, on 
the W. coast of Arabia (cp We. Prof.) 359; Moore, 
Judges, 140, 179; Stade, Entst. des Volkes [srael, 12). 
But see remarks above on 1 K. 198, and cp Moses, § 5. 
Not all critics, however, admit that the prevalent 
opinion is free from serious objections, Holzinger 
(KAC, &x., p. 66) remarks that there are difficulties 
attending all attempts to locate the mountain of legisla- 
tion. If we had only Judg. 54 before us, we should 
naturally seek for the mountain near Kadesh; at any 
rate, 1K. 198 does not favour a site in the Sinaitic 
peninsula. Captain A. E. Haynes, R.E. {of the 
Palmer Search Expedition) placed Mt. Sinai in the 
desert of Et-Tih, on the way from Egypt to Kadesh 
(PEFOQ, 1896, p. 175 f-). Sayce (Crit. Mon. 263 f°) 
considers a site in the Sinaitic peninsula to be excluded 
by the presence of an Egyptian garrison in charge of 
the mines, and places Sinai in the eastern mountains of 
Seir. Cheyne (2. &76., col, 3208) prefers some moun- 
tain-group near Kadesh on text-critical grounds, which 
favour the supposition that the Moses-clan was admitted 
to the jus conmudii and to religious communion by a 
tribe of Misrites (not Midianites) or Kenites which 
dwelt near Kadesh.? 

As to the xames ‘Sinai’ and ‘Horeb’ the most 
different theories have been offered. Gesenius { 7hes. 
9482) suggests ‘muddy’ as opposed to mh ‘dry.’ The 
usual critical theory connects »p with yp, ‘Sin,’ the 
moon-god ; the plausibility of this is manifest {see § 3), 
even without referring to the fact that as late as the end 
of the sixth century A.D. moon-worship was practised 
by heathen Arabs in the Sinai peninsula (Bathg. Betér. 
105; ZOMG 3202f.). The article Zin, however, sug- 
gests another explanation ; both ys and po may be 
corruptions of Syypw (parallel corruptions are frequent) ; 
consequently +3°p may be a corruption of -Sxyne.? This 
would correspond to 354, regarded as a corruption of 
Sypmy (see Moses, § 5); tradition knew no other name 
for the sacred mountain than ‘ Jerahmeelite,’ ‘Ishmaelite.’ 
A more obvious explanation is ‘drought’ (from ,/35n, 
‘to be dry’), or as Winckler explains, ‘ glowing (heat )’; 
see § 3, end. Lagarde, however (Ueéers. 85), con- 
nects with Aram. 393, ‘to plough."—T. K.C.] H. Ww. 


SINIM, THE LAND OF (0°),D PUN; rH TrepcwNn 
[BNAQ]; terra australis; Pesh. Paks), Is. 49x24. 


Formerly biblical geographers were inclined to see here 
a reference to China—the land of the Sinae or Thinae 
of the geographer Ptolemy (Ar. and Syr. siz). It was not 
supposed that the writer knew of Jewish exiles in China, 
but that he wished to express the idea that from the 
very farthest possible point the children of Zion should 
return. The theory, first suggested by Arias Montanus 
(16th cent,}, has been both defended and opposed with 

J [On the reading of Gal. 425, and on the bearing of the text- 
critical problem on the question here discussed, see HAGAR, § 3.] 

2 The theory is that this is the view of things out of which 
the representation in our Hebrew text has arisen. It is based 
on a new criticism of the form of the Moses-narrative. 

3 The alternative would be to connect *hxyny with the name 


of the Babylonian Moon-god. The same connexion would then 
have to be supposed for the other members of the group of (prob. 
ably) related names—Syrnw, Swag, Sone, Six (cp Savr., 
Suopar, Suemuet). On the ground of numerous phenomena, 
not all of which are indicated in the present work, the writer 
hesitates to suppose this connection. 
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much learning (see Strauss-Torney in Del. Jes.) 


688 7, cp 4 488 7% ; Che., Praph. Js.) 220 f-; Terrien 


de Lacouperie,! BOR 1 [1886-7], 45 7. 183 %), but the 
philological and historical difficulties have decided recent 
critics against it {see Dillm,-Kittel, Duhm, Che. in 
SBOT, Marti), China became known too late, and 
we should expect py. In accordance with his theory 


of the place of composition, Duhm thinks of the 
‘ Phoenician Sinites’ mentioned in Gen. 1017; Kloster- 
mann, Cheyne (in SBOT), and Marti would read pno, 


and see a reference to SYENE [g.v.]—z.¢., Assouan on 
the Nile. 

If however (1} the view expressed elsewhere (PROPHET, 
§ 43) is correct, and the Prophecy of Restoration relates 
to the return of the Jews from a N. Arabian captivity, 
and if (2) the geographical horizon of Gen. 10 has been 
expanded, so that only a keen observer can discern its 
original limitation to the Negeb and Arabia, the problem 
of 'Sinim’ is solved, and the remark of Skinner and 
Marti that it is a hopeless enigma is refuted. 

Critically investigated, the ethnic names of Gen. 10 15-18@ 
ar sac have been transformed by the redactor) are probably as 
“Kena (or Kain), Missur, Rehoboth, Ishmaelite, Arammite, 
Geshurite, Horite, Jerahmeelite, Sinite, Aradite (or Arpadite ?), 
Misrite, Maacathite. 

That the name ‘ Sin’ was firmiy rooted in the Negeb 
is shown by the occurrence of ‘Sin’ for a wilderness 
(Ex. 161} and of ‘Sinai’ (in Musri; see Moses, § 
14, SINAI, §§ 4, 15) for a mountain. From this point 
of view, Duhm’s theory was a step towards the true 
solution. Whether, however, Sin, Sini, Sinim are 
original, and connected with Sin the Babylonian moon- 
god, may be questioned. Analogy favours the view 
that Sin like Zin (jy) isa corruption of Sxyne (Ishmael) ; 
see SINAI, § 20, and cp SHEM. 

Filling up one obvious lacuna, the passage now 
becomes— 

Lo, these come from Jerahmeel (Sxpnvn); 

And lo, these from Zaphon,? 

And [lo, these] from Arabia (E-35yp), 

And these from the land of Sinim (or, Ishmael ?). 
T. KC. 

SINITE (°)'DiI—2.¢., the Sinite; aceNNaton [AEL], 
ceinaloy [Jos. Axt.i. 62]; siv-eum), a Canaanite 
{Pheenician) tribe, Gen. 1017 =1 Ch. 115 (om. B, ace€n- 
ne! [L]}. In Ass. inser. (Stazzxz), as well as in OT, 
the name is grouped with Arka (ARKITE), and 
Simirra (ZEMARITE}, in the former sometimes also 
with Usne (e.g., Bi. 172 i. 2726) which Fried. Del. 
(Par. 282) proposes to find in Kal‘at el-Hosn NE. 
of Tripoli and W. of Hems. In spite of the different 
sibilant it is no doubt the same as the land of Si-a-na-ai,? 
mentioned in the monolith of Shalmaneser II., im- 
mediately after Irkanat (ARKITE, 7”. 1), Arvad, and 
Usanat (cp Usnu); the king bears the characteristic 
name Adunuballi (cp Span C/Si, no. 138, etc.). It 
is less certain whether Sin is to be found in the list of 
N. Syrian cities visited by Thotmes III.4 

Apart from such help as the above evidence yields, 
the site of ‘Sin' is uncertain. The identification with 
Syn near the Nakr ‘Arka (see GEOGRAPHY, § 16 [2]) 
finds some support in the Targ. rendering ‘ Orthosia,’ 


1 This clever and much-regretted scholar thought of the tribes 
of the Sina on the slopes of the Hindu-cush. ‘ They are enumer- 
ated in the laws of Manu, in the Mahabharata, the great epos 
of India, in the Lalita vistara, in the Ramayana, the Puranas, 
and elsewhere, a body of evidence which goes back to the times 
before the Christian era.’ They are now, it is added, five in 
number, and still five in the same or nearly the same region. 

2 Duhm and Marti (cp also SBOT) omit P2¥D, as an inter- 


polation from Ps. 1073. This arises from their not rightly 
understanding prox (see Zarnon), and involves inserting a new 


stichus, PONT NPD mow. See Crit. Bid. 

3 So Craig, K# 1172194; the older reading is Si-za-na-a?, cp 
KAT ( 196. 

4 Viz. : Sgi-na-r-ka-y (207) and Sgi-'no-ra-g-n-ng (211): the 
former may mean ‘Sin the hinder’ (cp Ass. arvka, ‘ behind’); 
see WMM, as. w. Eur. 289. 
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the ruins of which town are probably situated a little to 
the S. of the Nahr ‘Arka (see OnTHOSIA). This, how- 
ever, seems too close to ‘4r#a, and it might be 
better to look further N. and find a trace of the name 
in the Nahr es-Sin (or Nahr-el-Melek)' about two hours 
N. from Baniyas on the road to e/-Lddikiyeh (Laodicea) ; 
so Baed.) grr. But the Ass. stanmu (=sidnu) pre- 
supposes the form syp (cp Fr. Del. Z¢.), which is 


certainly older and presumably more correct than the 
MT ‘9 (with which @& Vg. agree), and the ditficulty 
of reconciling the two forms is a grave objection to the 
identifications hitherto proposed. The same applies 
also to the suggested connection with the fortress of 
Sinna (Strabo, xvi. 1118; Di.; BDB). S$. A.C. 


SION. 1. [S'Y; cHwN [BAF], clon[L]; Dt. 448. 
See Srrion. 

2. giwyv, 1 Macc. 437, etc. See Zion. 

SIPHMOTH (MOBY [Gi.}, ninay {Ba.j), one of 
the places where David, when in Ziklag, had allies, x S. 
3028+ {cage [B], but also, in a doublet [see v. 29] 
cagek: cadhamooc [A], cedeimmd [L]). The idea 
that the name may be connected with ony (Nu 
3410 /.) is rejected by Weilhausen as impossible. But 
there is reason to think that the geographical references 
both of Nu, 342-12 and of 1 S. 8027-31 have been mis- 
understood and consequently misrepresented by the 
editor ; originally both passages referred probably to 
the Negeb (cp RipLAuH). 


In Nu. 3411 Shepham and Riblah (¢.¢., probably Jerahmee!) 
are mentioned together. So too in x S, 8029 (@8) cadex, which 
corresponds with Siphmoth, is mentioned after xeima? (= 
Maacath, a region in the Negeb), and in v. 28 MT and G agree 
in combining Siphmoth (eae) with Eshtemoa (er@ere (z. 28], 
Gea [v. 20]) and Racal (xappyAos)\—i.e., Jerahmeel. We also 
find 4 gentilic SHreHmite (g.v.], which certainly belongs to the 
far S. This view may require us to substitute ‘ Rehoboth’ for 
* Hebron’ as David's first centre after leaving 'Ziklag,’ and to 
suppose ‘ Eshtemoa’ to be identical with Suema [g.v.]. It is at 
any rate plausible. T. K.C. 


SIPPAI (‘BD}, a Rephaite slain by Sibbechai the 
Hushathite: 1 Ch. 204(cadoyt[B], ceo [A], catrp 
[L]}. la 2S, 2118 he appears as Saph (no; cep [B], 
cepe [A]}. The Pesh. in the superscription prefixed to 
Ps. 143 [144] has: ‘To David, when he slew Asaph 
{Saph] brother of Gulyad [Goliath]' (cp @) In 28. 
21:8 @" reads éwdrake . . . rods émiovnyypévovs rSv 
droyivwy . . - which, as Klostermann has shown, pre- 
supposes the form ‘sox (a name analogous to the further 


abbreviated AsAPH), and this may be near the correct 
reading, x being easily dropped after the final + of »>50. 


SIRACH. The present article will deal with those 
portions of the Hebrew text of Ben-Sira that have been 
published since the completion of the article 
nee ECCLESIASTICUS (March 1990}. To the 
eb. list of new fra i he 1 6 
material. gments given there (col. 1166, 
n. 4) we have up to this time (Jan, 1903) 
to add only 1831-33 1912 205-713 87 19 22 24 26 published, 
with facsimile, translation, and annotations, by M. 
Gaster in JO for July 1900. The material now pub- 
lished includes 35-1626 1831-33 1912 205-713 2584 13 
17-24 261 2@ 3011-333 859-8827 8915-5130; about two- 
thirds of the whole book, 

The new fragments agree in the main in character 
a ow amy ars bt 
m in some interesting par- 

fragments. ticulars. <r 


(2) Adler fragment.—The passage published by 


Adler, 729-121 (AAdier), js written astichometrically, 
agreeing in this regard with MS A of Schechter and 
Taylor (AS¢h.)}. The text is corrupt ; but in most cases 
it is possible to emend it with considerable probability. 
It has one kéré (82) and one marginal note (1013), and 
over several words (101, etc.} are placed dots indicating 


1 This suggests that Sin has derived its name from the moon- 
god (Sin). 
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the necessity of correction. 93/102 116-8 are provided 
with vowel-points and accents, and a few other words 
are pointed in whole or in part. It thus appears that 
the passage has been revised by a scribe who, un- 
fortunately, did not possess the niaterial or the ability 
to correct the more serious errors of the text. Doublets 
occur in 81 93 1030¢,d-31 Ll2s27a,6 ll2ze,d-28; in 
81 the second clause is corrupt in the first couplet, correct 
in the second, and, as the first clause of the second 
couplet is nearly identical with the Syriac ($)—cmploy- 
ing the word syp in a Syriac non-Hebrew sense—the 
verse may have been revised in accordance with the 
Syriac, or it may offer a variant reading which was 
followed by S; 1030¢,¢ is defective, v. 31 is complete 
and independent of @ and S; ll2s=S, v. 272,4=G 
nearly (emend H vy to ywyn); llzze, d=S, v. 8=@G 
nearly (@ renders pynx badly by ‘children'’). |The 
agreement of the two couplets of a doublet with & and 
S respectively may suggest imitation of these versions 
by H, and in some cases doubtless there has been 
imitation.? On the other hand, in a number of couplets, 
as 733 (unless jn is error for jn) 8676111416 941115 
10571017 f. 22 1128, in spite of the occurrence of a 
couple of Syriasms, it is clear that the text of H is not 
dependent on @ or S. The obvious cases of depen- 
dence are rare, and the impression made by the passage 
as a whole is that it represents a genuine, though cor- 
rupt, Hebrew text. 

That the MS has passed through the hands of an Aramaic- 
speaking scribe is shown by the occurrence of Syriasms: mwp 
(8x), min (812), my apparently (914), and probably ivy Sy Rw 
(918, cp S nore Sy 903).8 There is no case of an Arabism in the 
present text; but there is an indication that in the text from 
which our S was made the word pon occurred in the sense of 
‘create’: in 1018 H reads: ‘pride is not becoming’ (myx), for 
which @ has, ‘ pride was not created ' (x43), whilst the abp of 
S represents Heb. pons it would seem, therefore, that in some 
Heb. MS or MSS pbn was employed in the sense of xq9.4. An 
example (8 1) of apparent translation from Syriac is given above, 
and a probable second example is found in ll asc, which seems 
to be a corrupted doublet (a:qn for 5*3').. For quotations from 
a of Ben-Sira in Saadia and the Talmud, see below 

3). 

(3) Lévi fragment.—The fragment 3624-381 (CLévi}, 
edited by Léviin RZ/, Jan.-March rgoo, with facsimile, 
translation, and annotations, offers a new recension of 
material already published (by Schechter and Taylor in 
their ‘Ben-Sira," and G. Margoliouth in /OR, Oct. 
1899}. Unlike the latter it is written astichometrically ; 
this, however, is a difference to which no importance 
can be attached, It abounds in scribal errors, has harsh 
constructions (as in 371), and employs late Hebrew 
expressions (for example, }"15 372, in the sense of ‘ grief, 
misfortune’).5 In general, however, it is superior to 
the text of MS B of Schechter and G, Margoliouth. It 
sometimes accounts for the errors of the versions; for 
example, its nay 173 in 3626 shows how the readings 


ebfwre and mat face arose. Ina couple of cases 


1 Saadia remarks that the text of BS known to him was pro- 
vided, like the biblical books, with vowel-points and accents. 
If the statement is to be taken literally it points to a MS written 
more carefully than thase that have come down to us. 

2 On the interpretation of doublets see the remarks of Néldeke 
in ZA TW, r900, p.1. D. S. Margoliouth in xf. 7, April 1902, 
calls attention to a doublet in Ben-Zev’s translation of Ben-Sira 
(40 16), in which one couplet agrees with S, and the other with 6, 

3 3o1n (9 4) is probably scribal miswriting for sppn- 

4 So Lévi in JOR, Oct. 1900. Néldeke (ZA TW, 1900, p. 1)and 
Houtsma (74.7, 1900) hold that pon=‘create’ is a genuine 
Hebrew stem. The fundamenta! sense of the stem may be 
‘divide, cut up’ (as Néideke suggests), whence, on the one hand, 
‘number, arrange, create,’ and, on the other hand, ‘destroy.’ 
These meanings are variously distributed in the Semitic 
languages; but no North-Semitic dialect, as far as our documents 
go, employs the stem in the sense ‘create ’—this particular sense 
is found onty in Arabic, in which it is the usual one. Still the 
possibility of this sense in Hebrew must be admitted. Cp 
Konig, Dre Originalitat d. heb. Siracktextes, 69 f, and Rysset 
in S2, Av., 1901, Pp. 579. 

5 y-1 bere appears to be identical with Aram. " ‘anxiety’ 
eo ©; the writing p> may represent a local pronunciation, or 
may be a scribal error for pt 
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(37 26 28) L agrees with H against &§. ‘The most interest- 
ing feature of this fragment is that in many cases its text 
is identical with the marginal readings of MS B, whence 
it appears that these readings are not the emendations 
of the scribe but are derived from another MS. This 
MS was not identical with CL€vi since it sometimes differs 
from this latter ; but the two are derived from one earlier 
text. It is probable (as Lévi points out} that the 
marginal readings in the rest of B {the Cowley-Neubauer 
fragment) come from the same or a similar source, and 
we thus have an indication of the existence of a third 
family of Ben-Sira manuscripts in addition to those 
represented by A and B. 

(c) Selections. —Still a different type of text is presented 
by three fragments containing selections from Ben-Sira : 
one, containing 4234 30. 54-79-13 36192 2517-19 22-24 
261 2a and bits of 2581320 f published, with annota- 
tions, by Schechter (in /QR, April 1900); a second, 
containing 6184192835 71461720 f. 23-25, published, 
with translation and annotations, by Lévi (in RZ/, 


Jan.-March 1900); and a third, containing 183: (one 


word) 32 f. 19: f. 205-7 8719222426 2013, published, 
with facsimile, translation, and annotations, by Gaster 
(in JQ, July rg00). Possibly a number of such 
selections existed ; this would be a natural result of the 
popularity of the book. 
different parts of Ben-Sira, occur in the Talmud; for 
example, in Sanhedrin, 1004, In such cases the object 
is to bring together the aphorisms relating to some one 
subject (women and the household in Sa”’. 1004}; these 
need not have been taken, and probably were not taken, 
from a book of extracts; but they may have suggested 
the compilation of such books. In the fragments under 


consideration, whilst the couplets show a variety of | 


subjects, a certain unity is observable; in that of 
Schechter the chief points are the desirableness of moral 
firmness and the wickedness of women ; in that of Lévi, 
the pursuit of wisdom and the cultivation of humility ; 
in that of Gaster, the characteristics of the wise man. 
For the sake of distinction these books of extracts may 
be designated by the letter E, 

The Schechter fragment (ESch-, =his C) is in tolerably 
good form, having only two badly corrupted passages, 
far and 513 (1)@ (= 3619), 
Greek, now with the Syriac, differing in this regard 
sometimes in the same couplet.) Often it goes its own 
way, being sometimes (as in 512} of a curtness that 
suggests originality ; and its irregular oscillation between 
@ and S indicates that it is not based on either, of these 
versions. It is in general agreement with the Greek in 
several cases in which MS ASch agrees with the 
Syriac, 

The J_évi fragment (E“-¢*i, = his D}coincides in material 
with part of MS AS, and gives a better text than that 
of the latter. From 618 to 720 it is nearer to @ than to 
S, and in the remaining couplets is nearer to S. It is 
carefully written; there are two or three scribal mis- 
writings of letters, and a word is omitted in 76 and 
probably also in 721. It contains no Syriasms or 
Arabisms, and has the tone of an independent text. 

The Gaster fragment (Ester) resembles ESch in 
agreeing sometimes with @, sometimes with S. In 
several couplets {1832 / 191 206) it serves to explain 
the errors of one or both of the versions; clearly in 
some cases these last are free renderings of H. The 
Hebrew text is corrupt or defective in 1926 205, and 
has apparently one Syriasm (3719, p2m3 for nsn'}. 

With the light got from the new fragments we may 
now speak more definitely than was possible two years 
P ago of the conclusions to be drawn 
8. aeueene 8B fom the whole of the Ben-Sira Hebrew 

* material. In the first place, we may 
consider the facts that make for the genuineness of the 


1 In 2517 it agrees with @NAvL in the expression ‘like a bear,’ 
while @# and 5 read ‘like sackcloth’; if dpxos is Gk. corruption 
of gaxxov, H here follows a Greek text. 
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Hebrew text—that is to say, against the supposition 
that it is a translation from versions. 

(a) Zaémud.—The question of the quotations from 
Ben-Sira in the Talmud is complicated by the corrup- 
tions of the Talmud text as well as by the peculiar habits 
of the Talmudic doctors: their frequent disregard of 
literalness, and their fondness for grouping clauses or 
couplets from different parts of the book and adding or 
interweaving passages from the canonical books. Their 
citations are not necessarily authority for the wording of 
the original, but may testify to a form or forms current 
in the Talmudic period, and may help to establish the 
original text.? 

There are indications (though, for the reasons men- 
tioned above, these are not clear) that the two Talmuds, 
the Jerusalem and the Babylonian, had, in some cases 
at least, different texts of Ben-Sira. ‘Thus in 321 Talm. 
Jer. Hag. 77¢, agrees with H in the first word (where 
Talm, Bab, and Saad. have a different word} and also 
in the last word, but in the rest of the couplet has a 
wholly different reading (perhaps based on Job 118)?; 
in the same passage Bab. ‘Talm. Hag. 13a (and so Midr, 
Rab,, Gen. 8} has a doublet, in which the first couptet 
is identical with the form in @ and S, whilst the second, 
although diverging from Jer. Talm., @, S, and H, 
agrees with H and Saad. in one peculiar expression 
(novap); in this doublet we may have an indication of 
at least two forms of the Ben-Sira text in the fifth century, 
one of which is here represented by @ and S, and the 
other by H (there being also in this latter scribal variants) ; 
possibly, however, both couplets are original, and H has 
taken one, and @ the other. In 717 the ‘hope’ of H 
is supported by 4édrk 47 (against & and S ‘ fate’), but 
A both and the versions agree in reading ‘ humble thysel€’ 
instead of H ‘humble pride’ ; in both cases the readings 
of the versions are the better. A noteworthy group of 
selections from Ecclus.9 occurs in Talm. Bab. Sanh. 
1004, Yébdm. 634, the order of lines being: 82, 34, 94, 
{in part), 8¢ (to which is added Prov. 7264); 8a=H 
(emended), @ (S being different}; 36 (where H has a 
doublet) agrees in part with one form of H, in part with 
the other ; in 9 the text of Bab. Talm. seems to be in 
disorder, or to be very free; it has ‘ beside her’ {mdyx)3 
instead of ‘with a married woman' (@, S, and, by 
emendation, H phys), and ‘to mingle’ instead of ‘do 
not drink’; 8c is a slightly expanded form of emended 
H(=S) In 124 292 1825 the Talmudic text is sub- 
stantially the same as that of H and @, S, It is in 
general more correctly written than H, which is full of 
scribal blunders; yet the two are sufficiently alike to 
suggest that our H rests on a genuine Hebrew text. 
We cannot be surprised at scribal errors, doublets, 
omissions, and additions in a text of the tenth or the 
eleventh century when we find similar occurrences in the 
Talmud as well as in the versions.* 

(4) Saadia.—The resemblance between Saadia and 
H is very close, the differences between the two being 
little more than variations of diction, and the advantage 
lying sometimes with one, sometimes with the other ; in 
53 /. (H wa, Saad. uy) and 66 (H bys, Saad. ab3) the 


| wording of H is the better, but in 66¢ the order of words 


in Saadia is the more correct ; on the other hand, in 67 
131 the Aramaic jp) of H is probably to be emended 
into the ppp and pny of Saadia. He appears to have 


1 On the quotations in the Talmud and Saadia, in addition to 
the authors mentioned above, col. 1172, n, 2, see Bacher (/OX, 
Jan. 1900), Edersheim (in Wace), Lévi (Com. and RE/J and 
/QR) and Ryssel (in Kautesch’s Apokryphen and St Kz., 
1gor-1902); cp Schechter in /OR 3 and 4. 

2 Bacher suggests that Jer. Talm. yin is an erroneous com- 
pletion of the abbreviation “ap, which should be read wasn. 

3 Rashi, asya byy. The text of Bab. Talm. should perhaps 
be emended after H and the versions. But in 7. 9, where H has 
only ‘strong drink’ and @BNAC only ‘ wine’ (S ‘old wine’), Bab. 
Talm. has both terms, possibly accounting for the differences 
between H, @, and S. 

4 On the Syriac of Ecclus.98f see Lévi, in J/QX, Oct. 1900 
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had a text that was substantially identical with ours; 
his citations may be considered to establish, as far as 
they go, @ text of the tenth century, though of its history 
we know nothing.! Its special similarity to that of our 
Hebrew MSS may be a result of the proximity in time 
of the two. Saadia also quotes as from the ' Wisdom of 
Eleazar ben Irai’ a passage that is found in our Ben-Sira 
(321 f.), and the text quoted by him differs from that of 
our Hebrew in only a couple of unimportant forms (H 
mbp, Saad. xboa; H wana. Saad. ages); the 
natural conclusion is that the book of Eleazar ben Irai 
(if this name really belongs to a separate author and is 
not a corruption of ‘Eleazar ben Sira’) contained ex- 
tracts from Ben-Sira or from some work based on Ben- 
Sira. 

(c) Relation of H to & and S.—It is a common 
remark that the Hebrew MSS of BS fall into two 
divisions: those that more resemble the Greek, and 
those that are nearer the Syriac ; to the former division 
belongs the B-group, to the latter the A-group. ‘This 
classification holds in a general way, but may easily be 
pressed too far. Even in the earlier A and B material 
there are a number of passages that are adverse to such 
a classification, and many more appear in the new 
fragments. [he division into these two classes has, 
however, been held to indicate that our Hebrew is a 
translation from the Greek or the Syriac. With the 
new material at our disposal it may be said that this 
supposition, as an explanation of the Hebrew as a whole, 
seems to be definitely excluded. It appears to be set 
asile by the irregularity of the accordance of H with & 
or 5, by its not infrequent divergence from and correc- 
tion of both the versions, by its relation to the quotations 
in the Talmud and Saadia, and by its tone, which in 
many places is free and independent and is characterised 
by an aphoristic curtness that a translator would not be 
likely to attain. We must rather account for the general 
relation between H and the versions by supposing that 
H is the descendant of early texts, some of which 
were the basis of @, others the basis of S. The 
omissions in S call for fuller treatment than they have 
yet received, They may be due in part to the frequent 
fondness of this version for clearness and condensation, 
in part to the defectiveness of the MS from which it was 
made. 

{@d) Diction,—The testimony of the new fragments 
confirms the judgment of the language expressed under 
EccLESIASTICUS. After allowance has been made for 
obvious scribal errors the diction of H does not differ 
materially from that of Koheleth. Aramaisms and New- 
Hebrew forms and expressions may well have been em- 
ployed by Ben-Sira himself (such forms occur even in the 
Book of Proverbs), and, as regards the fragments, there 
was no time, from 200 B.C. to 1000 A.D., when Jewish 
scribes would not be likely to insert familiar Aramaic 
words—the more that the text of Ben-Sira was not pro- 
tected by canonical sanctity. The vocabulary of the 
fragm cots furnishes abundant material for lexicographical 
research.3 ‘The limits of the ‘ New-Hebrew’ vocabulary 
are not sharply defined ; at present it is hardly possible 
to clraw the line distinctly between ‘ Neohebraisms’” and 
*Syriasms,’ and there is a similar indistinctness (though 
a less clearly marked one) as to Arabisms. In respect 
of purity of style the fragments differ among themselves : 

1 The question whether the ‘Sefer ha-Galuy’ (in which the 
citations occur) is the work of Saadia is discussed by D, Mar- 
goliouth, Harkavy, and Bacher in /OR 12 (1899-1900). There 
seems to be no good reason to doubt its genuineness. 

2 Here, as elsewhere, Saadia is nearer than Ff to the classic 
usage ; the scribes of H (except in CLévi and AAdler) are fond 
of the short rel. pron. yw. But this usage, though distinctive for 
a given MS, is not a mark of the date of a Ben-Sira text, since 
it is common in late OT writings and in the Talmud. 

3 On this point cp the Comms. of Lévi and Ryssel; the 
articles of Néldeke and Houtsma (see above, col. 4632 n. 4); 
Schwally, /dieticon ad. Christl.-pal. Aram. (1893); Fraenkel, 
in MGWJ, 1899; Jacob, in ZATIHV, rgo2; art. ARAMAIC 
Lancuace, above, col. 2814; and various discussions in /OR 


and RE/. 
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CLévi is relatively free from faults; parts of A and B 
are greatly disfigured. The blemishes testify mostly to 
the number of hands through which the MSS have 
passed, not to the work of a translator. The aphoristic 
curtness of style of the fragments has been referred to 
above. 

On the other hand, whilst the fragments produce a 
general impression of originality, the text appears in 
some passages to have been translated 
A from or conformed to that cf a Version 

BA coer or of the ‘falmud. Some instances of 
probable and apparent imitation of 
Versions are mentioned above (ECCLESIASTICUS, § 5), 
and others have been pointed out by critics; most of 
the examples cited relate to the Syriac, a few only to 
the Greek.! These cases, which are relatively not 
numerous, do not prove a general translation ot 
imitation, but exhibit the procedures of particular scribes 
in the passages in which they occur. The same remark 
is to be made of cases in which H appears to follow the 
Talmud ;? such imitations by late scribes are natural. 
The corruptions of the BS text began early and con- 
tinued a long time; there was little to restrain the 
fancies and the negligence of copyists. ‘l'aking into 
consideration the two sets of facts—the evidences of 
originality and the evidences of slavish imitation—the 
more reasonable conclusion seems to be that the text of 
the fragments is in general genuine, but full of cor- 
Tuptions, 

It is hardly possible at present to make a helpful 

classification of the Heb. MSS of Ben-Sira; for such a 

. classification we need more Heb. 

ye area material. An obvious and simple 
a8 on principle of division would be the rela- 

e tion of the fragments to the two main 


groups of Greek texts (Gx2* et and etc) or to the 
two Greek and the Syriac. But, in addition to the fact 
that the relations of the versional texts to one another 
and to the original Hebrew are not clear, there is the 
difficulty that the fragments show a confusing variety of 
similarity and Gissimilarity to the Versions and to one 
another. ‘This is true of all the Heb. MSS so far 
published: in the same paragraph, and even in the 
same couplet, the text sometimes turns from one 
version to another, or, abandoning both, goes its own 
independent way. It is obvious that it has experienced 
a variety of fortunes, and that, whilst it sometimes 
corrects the Versions or is corrected by them, it in some 
cases goes baok to sources different from theirs. It 
can be, therefore, only a rough classification that is 
based on resemblances to the Versions. The direct 
testimony to the Hebrew text is contained in the Talmud 
{about 700 years after the composition of Ben-Sira’s 
book) and Saadia (about goo years after the Talmud). 
The Talmudic readings differ a good deal from our H, 
but Saadia is substantially identical with the latter ; the 
differences between the citations in the Talmud and 
those in Saadia may be taken to represent roughly the 
changes undergone by the Heb. text in the interval 
between the two. The text of the Talmud is in general 
accord with the unglossed Greek (@¥}, but is free from 
the scribal variations that crept into the latter ; it may, 
thus, represent a Hebrew text (perhaps as early as the 
2nd cent. of our era} which was in substantial accord 
with the Gk. text that underlay our two main Gk, 
recensions. This Heb. text was probably the basis 


4. Employment 


1 On the acrostic, 6113-30, see Taylor, in Schechter and 
Taylor's Wisdom of Ben Sira, p. \xxvi f Lévi, in R2J, 
1899, gives a number of cases of imitation, But 4620 is not a 
case in point. H 45 is not a translation of corrupt S, but a 
variant of earlier H mix, which was a scribe’s corruption of 
original H pine. If H had translated S (arpr), tt would 
have written mix. See A#/ 39 188. 

2 A probable example is given by Professor Lévi, in /QR, Oct. 
1900, p. 15, and_another by Professor Margoliouth, in #.rf.7) 
pon tocz. Cp Bacher, in /OR, vol. 12 (1899-1900), p. 
286K 
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of our fragments. We may suppose that the Heb, 
{handed down through Jewish circles} and the Gk, 
(made 132 B.C, and transmitted by Alexandrian 
Jews and by Christians) did not differ materially 
from each other in the second century A.D. After 
that time they went their separate ways: the Gk. 
(under what circumstances we know not) fell into 
two divisions, with one of which the Syriac stood in 
some close relation;! the Heb. was not similarly 
divided into families, but was roughly treated by scribes, 
who obscured its readings, and in a few cases copied or 
imitated the Versions, especially the Syr.? Our 
Hebrew fragments, after they have been freed, as far as 
possible, from scribal errors, must be classified accord- 
ing to the degree of their purity or impurity, and 
according to their peculiarities of diction. Such a 
classification, however, yields no very striking or 
important results—the differences between the fragments 
in correctness and style are not great. They must be 
examined and judged every one for itself. So far, they 
have not contributed much to the restitution of the 
original text in passages in which the Versions are 
obscure. They often confirm one or more of the Versions, 
and sometimes correct or explain words or lines; but 
in general the text of Ben-Sira remains nearly as it was 
before the discovery of the fragments. These, however, 
apart from the emendation of the text, have called forth 
renewed study of the book, and have added to the 
vocabulary of the Hebrew language. 
In addition to the works on Ben-Sira given above (col. 1178) 
the following may be mentioned :—-Raebiger, Ethice apocr. 
(2838); Daubanton, in Theol, Stud. 4 (1886); 
6. Literature, Houtsma, in 74.7 343 (1900); Ryssel’s 
Comnt. in St, Kr. (x900-02) (completion of 
his comm, on the Hebrew text); Grimme, AM/étres et strophes d. 
1. fragments heb. d. Manuscrit A. d. f Ecclés, (Fr. trans.) (1901); 
artz, Die Scholien d. Greg. Abulf. Bar-Heb. 2. Weisheitd, 
a. Josua b, Siva (1892); and various short arts. in JOR, RE/, 
ZLATW, Rev. Bibl, Th. Rundschau. Cc. HT. 
SIRAH, WELL OF (TYD7 “i3, ‘walled cistern '? 
cp on IMD, Prison, § 2 (9}), 2 S. 326, the name of the 
spot from which Abner was enticed back to Hebron, after 
he had concluded his interview with David {see ABNER), 
and had set out on his return journey northward. 
Josephus calls it 8y[p]eypa—z.e., 779 ax2—and says that 
it was 20 stadia from Hebron (Azz vii. 1s}. Rosen 
has called attention (ZDA/G 12486) to a spring and 
reservoir, situated about a mile out of Hebron, a few 
steps to the W. of the old northern road, and now 
called ‘Ain Sara. Grove (D&, s.v. 'Sirah’') and 
Conder (Zentwork 286) agree that this may be the 
ancient ‘ well of {the) Sirah’; indeed, Conder goes so 
far as to say that ' this may be considered one of the few 
genuine sites in the neighbourhood of Hebron.’ It is 
true, the original form of the name may have been 
nynp, Sehirah (7.¢., ‘enclosed'?), for @#4 gives (dad 
tod @péaros) rod ceeipay, where yw may of course be 
disregarded (cp ¢7Awp=Shiloh), + . . . Pp. ceepa, 
Vg. a cisternd Siva; Targ. xnvoi xmin; Aq. ard 
Tol AdKkKov Tis droardgews {mmo7). It is more prob- 
able, however, that ‘Hassirah* covers over some 
gentilic or ethnic, and if ‘Hebron’ is a corruption of 
* Rehoboth,’ and David’s first kingdom was really in the 
Negeb (as some recent articles in the present work 
phi be some gentilic or ethnic of the Negeb—such as 
wnwx, Ashhur (cp orn, Heres)—is to be expected. 
. eas T. KC. 
STRION (j, I! : caniwp {BAFL] in Dt.; 
oO HraTTHMENOC [BNARTU]—~.e., pw, in Ps.}, a 
*Sidorian’ or Phoenician designation of Hermon, Dt. 
1 Hor some illustrations of the diversities of Gk. readings see 


N. Peters, ‘Die sahidisch-koptische Uebersetz. d. B. Ecclus.’ 
57,7, in Bibl Stud. 3 3 (1898). 


he acrostic, 5113-30, seems to be the only example of | 


copying on a large scale; the other cases, not numerous, affect 
only single words or expressions, 

3°On palzographic peculiarities see Schechter, in Schechter 
and Taylor's Bes Siva, and Gaster in /QR for July, 1900. 
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89 Ps. 296. Itis also recognised by Pesh. in Dt, 4 48 (pay 
for }8W); and in Jer. 1814@, by Gritz and Cornill, 
according to whoni, to show the unmnaturalness of 
Israel's desertion of Yahwé, Jeremiah asks, ‘ Does the 
snow of Lebanon melt away (21} from the rock of 
Sirion’ (read yim ww for ny ‘p, ‘from the rock of the 
field’}? It is not clear, however, that ‘Sirion' is the 
right form; it is hardly confirmed by the Ass. szrava 
(KAZ 159, 184; cp Del. Par, ror, 103 7). 

It is probable that ‘Hermon’ was also a designation of the 
mountains of ‘ Jerahmeel.’ Dt. 38%, in its original form, seems 
to have described the territory of Cusham, where OG (y.v.} 
reigned; similarly Dt. 448. ‘Sirion’ can now be explained. 
Like ‘ Hermon,’ it represents an ethnic—perhaps Seni (Israel). 

T. K. Cc. 

SIBAMAI, RV Sismai (ODD, or YODD [see Gi.}; 
cocoma: [BA], cacame [L]), a Jerahmeelite ; 
1 Ch, 24ot. 

Baethgen (err. 65) and Kittel on 1 Ch. &c. call attention to 
the Ph. name ‘ppp in a bilingual where Gr. has veguaos; and 
Baethgen, following Renan, accepts pop as a divine name. 
But in spite of Kittel’s implied suggestion (see SHALLUM, 3) it 
may well be questioned whether Sismai can be= ppp 1ny ‘servant 
of (the god) Sisam." Of all the other names in 1 Ch. 234-41 
there is hardly one which cannot be at once with some confidence 
pronounced to be a clan-name. The names which follow Sismai 
are Shallum, Jekamiah, and Elishama, names which may 
plausibly be regarded as related to Ishmael and Jerahmeel. 
o'5 and pop have sometimes arisen by corruption out of 
wAD and D'vAD; it is possible that ‘CDD represents ‘OWd, ‘one 
from Cusham’*{=the N. Arabian Cush). Cp yew (Sheshan ??), 
v. 34, the name of a Misrite slave, which may represent yw> 
(Cushan); see, however, SHESHAN. TT K.C. 


SISERA (N‘JO°D, § 51; on meaning, see below; 
ceicapa [B], cicapa [AL]; in Judg. 520, nA [A]). 

1. The leader of the Canaanites opposed to Deborah 
and Barak (Judg.4 £). The narrative, however, is 
inconsistent, and presents Sisera in a twofold aspect ; 
according to the poem (5) he is the greatest of the 
confederate Canaanite kings, whilst the prose account 
{4} represents him merely as the general! of Jabin 
king of Hazor, and as having his abode in Kadesh (so 
Marg., see HAROSHETH}. See further DERORAH and 
SHAMGAR. In the latter article the difficult name 
Sisera is considered ; it has probably not a Hittite but 
aN. Arabian origin. If the Nethinim are really (see 
Che. Amer. J. of Theol., July 1901, pp. 433 #) 
Ethanites or N. Arabians, the explanation here offered 
will be confirmed (see, however, NETHINIM). See 2, 
below. The royal city of Sisera (or Jabin) is (ex 
Ayp.) not the Hittite city Kadesh (see HarosHETH) 
but the place known as Kadesh-barnea {Kadesh-jerah- 
meel). 

2. Tie name of a family of (post-exilic) Nethinim: Ezra 253 
(B om. otrapala] [AL]; Neh.755 (ceccapaé [A], cecet, [BX}, 
om. L]); 1 Esd. 532 (cepap [BA], ASERER [AV], SERAR [RV)). 

SISINNES {cicinNuHc), ‘governor of Syria (Ccele- 
syria) and Pheenicia,’ 1 Esd. 6771. The name is also 
that of a faithful courtier of Darius, Arr. i. 253 vii. 64 
(Zicwys}. On its possible origin, see TATNAI (the 
corresponding name in Ezra, Neh.). 


SISMAI (DDD), 1 Ch. 240f RV, AV SISAMAI. 

SISTRA. See Music, § 3 (3). 

SITNAH (mae ; ex9pia [ADL, om. E}), the name 
of one of the contested wells in the story of Isaac and 


Abimelech, Gen. 2621. The name still lingers; see 
REHOBOTH. 


SITHRI ("N3), Ex. 622 RV, AV ZirHet, 
SIVAN (}!'D; Esth, 89; Bar. 18). 
§ 2. ’ 


SKIRT. 1. Sad, $39 (Ex. 2853 RV [AV ‘hem’], Is. 
6x RV™8: [EV ‘train']).2 The word, like the cognate 


1 This seems to be not original; cp Jasin and see JuDGEs, 


See MONTH, 


vid is 
2 In Is. 6x the Tg. and @ avoid the anthropomorphism of the 
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Sobel (Sse, Is. 472t, RV ‘train') is derived from a root 
meaning ‘to hang down.’ It is only the mantle that 
has a skirt or train, and in this lies the whole point of 
Is. 472; the ‘tender and delicate’ maidens remove the 
veil and flowing robe to perform the work of slaves. 

2, kandph, 723, rather ‘corner’ or loose-flowing end. See 
FRINGES, and cp Sack. 

3. pek, 1B, See CoLiar, 2 (col. 858). 


SKULL. See Catvary, GOLGOTHA. 


SLAUGHTERMEN (Gen. 3736 AV, etc,}. See 
EXECUTIONER, I. 

SLAVERY. The word does not oceur in EV. 
‘Slave’ is found only twice in AV (Jer. 214, and here only in 
italics as an explanation of n°3 79° ['home-born slave']; Rev. 
18 13 for cwpdrwr), and twice in RV (Dt. 2114 247, 3 TOYA, 
*deal with as a slave (marg. chattel]’; AV ‘make merchandise 
of’), The Heb. 4yy, ‘eded, is rendered ‘servant’ (1 K. 2 39 etc.) 

Among the Hebrews, as in the ancient world in 
general, there was no such thing as free labour in the 

modern sense; men-servants and maid- 
nah ie servants were the property of their 
‘ masters—in other words, were slaves. 
We must carefully dissociate this word, however, from 
certain ideas inseparably connected with it in the modern 
Christian world. In the Hebrew conception there was 
no such profound difference between the slave's relation 
to the head of the house, and that held by the other 
members of the family. Free-born wives and free-born 
children are legally all alike under the power of the 
master of the house. The father can sell his children 
as well as his slaves to another Israelite. The slaves 
are not regarded as beings of an inferior order, but are 
true members of the family, and, though destitute of 
civil rights, are nevertheless regarded as fellowmen, 
and, indeed, if of Israelite descent, are held in as high 
esteem as freemen who at the same time are foreigners. 
Considered in itself, therefore, there is no degradation 
attaching to slavery, This is sufficiently shown by the 
one notorious fact that a man would not infrequently 
sell himself into slavery, and voluntarily remain in that 
condition. 

In the legal and actual standing of the slave the 
point whether he was an Israelite or not was exceedingly 

2. Slaves: their important. The bulk of the slaves 
position, etc. in ancient Israel would seem to have 
belonged to the non-Israelite cate- 

gory. 


1. A. 


In the main they had become slaves—as all 
ancient law sanctioned-—through the fortune of war. 
There existed, indeed, also in Israel the barbarous 
custom of the Aérem (see BAN). The war being re- 
garded as a war of Yahwé, the entire booty was often 
devoted ‘to Yahwé’; that is to say, every living thing 
was put to death, and every lifeless thing destroyed (see, 
2g., 15.15). In the otherwise humane Dt. even, 
only the women and children of conquered towns are 
to be spared—z.¢,, made slaves. Desire of gain doubt- 
less often interposed as a practical corrective of this 
cruel precept, and it is probable that, as a rule, the 
custom was to turn to account as slaves the men as 
well as the women {15.15 1K. 20397 etc.). Israelites 
also, we may be sure, had frequent opportunities, if so 
minded, for buying slaves in foreign markets. Their 
Pheenician neighbours, with whom they always had 
active commercial relations, were famous throughout 
antiquity as slave-dealers (cp Am. 16), The ‘strangers 
within the gates’ must also, occasionally at least, have 
found themselves compelled to sell themselves or their 
children. And, lastly, the slave population was con- 
stantly augmented by the birth of children to slaves in 
the home of their master—the yélidé bdyith (ma 3+) of 
Gen, 1414—thildren who, of course, were themselves 
also slaves. 

‘The master's right of property in his slaves of foreign 


Pee ea a Oe ahi i A Se 
figure by rendering spy 177 (‘the brilliancy of his glory’) and 
sofa respectively, 
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origin was unlimited. He could sell them, or give 
them away to Israelites or non- Israelites 
= rine and as he chose. Yet these slaves, too, 
Braye: were by no means left absolutely 
@efenceless to the caprice of their owner. The old 
consuetudinary law interposed energetically on their 
behalf. The master was not entitled to kill them ; the 
killing of a slave was a punishable offence—a provision 
which becomes all the more noticeable when it is 
remembered that in the case of children the father did 
possess a limited power of life and death {see Law AND 
Justice, §§ 1014). With the Greeks and Romans this 
power was, as regards slaves, a matter of course. The 
master’s right of punishment was, in Israel, further 
restricted, and the slave protected from serious mal- 
treatment, by the rule that the slave became entitled to 
his freedom if his master in chastising him had done 
him some lasting bodily injury, such as the loss of an 
eye or of a tooth (Ex. 2126 f). Even in such cases, 
indeed, the principle that the slave was the property of 
his master was not lost sight of. The law exempted the 
Master from punishment if an interval of at least a day 
had elapsed between the maltreatment of the slave and 
his death, The presumption was that the death had 
not been intended, and it was held that the master had 
suffered penalty enough in the loss of his property, ‘for 
he is his money’ (Ex. 2120[21]}. The killing or maiming 
of another man’s slave was also regarded only as injury 
done to property, for which compensation was required. 
Thus, if a slave were gored by a vicious ox the owner 
of the ox had to pay a compensation of thirty shekels to 
the owner of the dead slave for his negligence in not 
looking after an ox known to be dangerous. (The sum 
mentioned clearly represents the average value of a 
good slave at the time of the enactment.) The owner 
of the ox was not liable to any further penalty, however, 
thongh when a free man was killed in like circumstances 
the case was one of murder and the owner of the ox 
was punished with death (Ex, 2128 #7). The runaway 
Slave also enjoyed the protection of ancient custom. 
The prohibition of extradition indeed is not met with in 
express terms earlier than Dt. (2313 £); but we may 
safely take it that ancient custom, at least, did not 
Tequire extradition as a matter of course. The decision 
in each case, as it arose, lay in the discretion of the city 
to which the fugitive had betaken himself. Shimei, for 
example, must in person come and fetch his slaves who 
had fled to Gath {1 K.239f.). Lastly, the slave was 
protected against over-driving by the institution of the 
Sabbath, which, in the view of the ancient law-giver, 
aimed specially at the benefit of slaves and the lower 
animals (Ex. 2312 Dt. 512 #). 

The legal position of the foreign female slave was 
still better. She was often her master’s concubine—as 
is shown by the loan-word piléget {wiabo; Gr. waddaxls), 
which the Hebrews doubtless got from the Pheenicians, 
Dt. (2110 f-) gives precise regulations for the case of an 
Israelite owner who seeks thus to appropriate a female 
captive. He is not allowed to take her at once; 
she must after coming into his house shave her head 
and pare her nails and bewail her father and mother for 
a full month, after which her master may espouse her. 
This regulation, also, we may safely assume to have 
rested on ancient custom. 

It must further be remembered that to ancient feeling there 
was nothing degrading in the idea of the master of a female 
slave being lord also of her body, any more than there now is 
in modern Islam. As is shown elsewhere (see MARRIAGE, § 1), 
the freewoman also became a wife by purchase, and there is no 
essential difference in the position of a secondary wife, The 
position of the concubine is superior to that of che ordinary slave 
In this, thar her master is not at liberty to sell her again. As 
Tegards the foreign concubine indeed this is expressly laid down 
only in Deuteronomy : her master must free her if he desires co 
put her away. But this also certainly comes from ancient 
Practice common to the Israelites with other Semitic peoples. 
Even now it is held among the Arabs to be a shameful thing for 
a master to sell a slave who has been his concubine, especially if 
she have borne children to him; and this had the sanction of 
antiquity even in Mohammed's time (cp WRS, A7x. 73). 
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Slaves of Israelite descent were in the minority. 
Kidnapping of slaves within the tribes of Israel was 
severely prohibited both by law and by ancient usage 
(Ex, 2116), though this did not prevent its occasional 
occurrence (Gen. 3726 7), in which case, however, it 
was prudent to send the victims abroad. ‘There were, 
however, other ways in which Israelites could become 
the property of Israelites. ‘lhe Hebrew parent was at 
liberty to sell his children into slavery, only not to a 
foreigner; and doubtless there were many cases in 
which poor men availed themselves of this right (Ex. 
2177). The insolvent debtor also was sold (2K, 41 
Am. 26 86 Neh. 558). So too the convicted thief, 
who was unable to make good his theft (Ex. 222); 
according to Josephus (Axé. iv. 82) he was in this case 
given to the person he had robbed {cp a provision in the 
law of the twelve tables). Finally, in cases of great 
poverty, a last resort was for a man to declare himself 
and his family the property of some well-to-do person 
(Lev. 2539 47). What is related of the patriarch Jacob 
may also have frequently occurred ; a suitor who was 
unable to pay the mdhar or purchase-money demanded 
for the bride would voluntarily hire himself as a slave 
for a fixed time to the father of the girl (Gen. 2918; cp 
MARRIAGE, § 1). 

The position of such Israelite slaves was considerably 
better than that of those of foreign origin. The main 
difference, so far as the Jaw was con- 
cerned, lay in this, that the foreign 
slave remained a slave all his life, whilst the Hebrew slave 
had a legal right to manumission, and within a definite 
time had to be released for nothing. According to the 
Book of the Covenant the slavery of an Israelite lasted 
six years; in the seventh year he again became free 
{Ex. 211). The story of Jacob warrants the con- 
jecture that in the original custom the Hebrew slave 
served for seven full years, and that later, under the 
influence of the Sabbatical idea, the beginning cf the 
seventh year was taken as fixing the date of the release 
(cp Stade, GV/ 1378}. By the seventh year of course is 
meant, not the Sabbatical year of a still later time, but 
a relative term reckoned from the date of the beginning 
of the bondage. Ifthe slave had brought a wife along 
with him, she, and doubtless also their children, became 
free along with himself. If, however, he had entered 
into bondage alone and afterwards as a slave had 
received a wife from his master, she and also the 
children remained the property of the master (Ex. 
217f-). Manifestly, in the case of a wife being given 
to a slave, only a foreign woman could be intended ; 
for the Hebrew female slave the master had either to 
take to himself or give to his son (see below), <A 
characteristic light on the whole position of the Hebrew 
slave is shed by another fact ; the law can presume that 
in many cases the slave will prefer not to use his legal 
right to his liberty, but will voluntarily elect to remain 
in bondage. The rule just mentioned, regulating the 
retention of wife and children, must frequently have 
produced such cases; another cause will be mentioned 
later. If the slave desired to remain with his master in 
perpetuity, his master was to bring him before ‘&lGhim’ 
and there fix his ear with an awl to the door-post (Ex. 
2157; cp Dt.1516f£)}, Interpreters are not agreed as to 
whether by ‘ €lOhi:n ’ we are to understand the sanctuary, 
and that the declaration could only be duly made 
there. See col. 3224, note 2, Deuteronomy says 
nothing about the sanctuary, but doubtless assumes that 
the ceremony will be in the house of the master. This 
might be a result of the concentration of the cultus at 
Jerusalem ; but it might equally well be held to show 
that neither also did the ancient custom reflected in the 
Book of the Covenant prescribe a ceremony at the 
sanctuary, and that by ‘&lohim’ are meant the house- 
hold gods,} the Penates which in old times were found 


1 [See Nowack, 4A 177, and especially Eerdmans, 7%.7, 


4, Manumission. 














‘ De beteekenis van elohim in het Bondsboek,' 28 272_7% (2894). : 
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in every hoase (cp e.g., 1S. 1913; see TERAPHTM). 
The ceremony can have had no other meaning than 
that the ear of the slave—that is, his obedience—is 
firmly nailed to this house and pledged to it for all time 
coming. 

Elsewhere also boring the ears is met with as a sign of slavery ; 
é.g., among the Mesopotamians (Juv. 1104), Arabs (Petr. Sat, 
10z), the Lydians (Xen. Avaé, iii. 131), and others (see Di. on 
Ex. 215 /). 

Deuteronomy advances a step (1513 f), and requires 
of the master that he shall not send his slave away 
empty but shall give hima liberal present from flock 
and threshing-floor and winepress. Here we catch 
sight of another motive which may have often induced 
the slave to remain in voluntary bondage: the emanci- 
pated slave, if quite destitute, was in worse case ina 
state of freedom than before-—-left to his own resources, 
exposed to every hardship and oppression, To the 
mian who had no land of his own the position of a free 
working man, or any other favourable opportunity of 
earning a livelihood, was hardly attainable at all, or, if 
attainable, only to a very limited degree. Many aman 
might therefore prefer slavery with comfort to freedom 
with destitution. The precepts of Deuteronomy are 
net complied with. The legislator himself feels that he 
is leaving much to the discretion of masters, and therefore 
exhorts them all the more earnestly (v. 18): ‘It shall 
not seem hard to thee; . . . for Yahwé thy God shall 
bless thee [therefore] in all that thou doest.". What we 
read in Jer. 848 f is significant of much; in the time 
of a great distress, when Jerusalem was under siege, 
Zedekiah ordered the inhabitants of the city to free 
their Israelite bondmen and bondwomen, und so to 
fulfil the commandment that had been so neglected. 
But hardly had deliverance come and the siege been 
raised before the liberated slaves were again reduced to 
bondage. 

P will not have any such thing as slavery for an 


Israelite. If an Israelite finds himself driven by 
poverty to sell himself into slavery, he is 
5 baie’ not in reality to be regarded as a slave, but 


asa free wage-earner or gér (Lev. 2535 39 / }. 
For all Israelites together are the servants of Yahwé, who 
brought the nation up out of the land of Egypt; they 
Must not therefore treat one another as slaves (Lev. 
25 42). In the matter of emancipation, indeed, the 
law had to yield to the force of custom ; but the eman- 
cipation of the Hebrew slave was no longer to occur in 
the seventh year of his slavery, but only in the year of 
Jubilee, every fiftieth year. In this year (sce JUBILEE) 
all land reverts to its original owner ; the liberated slave 
thus has the means of subsistence secured for himself 
and his family. 

The attempt (Oehler, PR £2} 14341 4) to interpret this law as 
having in view only those slaves who, when the year of Jubilee 
came, had not yet been six years in bondage, and that thus the 
Jubilee release coexists as an institution with that of the seven- 
years’ release, finds no support in the text itself; neither can we 
(so Di.) interpret the law as relating only to those slaves who, 
previously, at the seventh year’s release, had voluntarily re- 
mained in bondage, and who now in any case have to go free in 
pial of Jubilee; had this been meant, it would have been 
said. 

It is only in the case of his having been compelled to 
sell himself to a gér or foreigner in the land that the 
law offers the Israelite the possibility of an earlier release 
{in such a ease he cannot reckon on the same brotherly 
treatment as with a brother Israelite}. Here a redemp- 
tion was possible, the right of which belonged not only 
to the nearest kinsman, the brother or uncle on the 
father’s side, but also to the bondman himself if in the 
meanwhile he had come into possession of means. The 
price of redemption also was fixed by law, and in a 
sense very favourable to the slave or hisredeemer. The 
purchase-money originally paid by his present owner 
was to be regarded as a sort of hire paid in advance for 
the years of service from the date of purchase till the 
next jubilee,! and above this a sum proportionate to the 


1 An indirect confirmation of what has already been said— 
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time which may have been spent up to the time of the 
Jubilee year was to be paid as redemption-money, so 
much for each year (Lev. 2547 7). Such a regulation 
clearly presupposes post-exilic conditions, Before the 
exile the case of an Israelite being compelled to sell 
himself to a foreigner was hardly conceivable. The 
foreigners in the land were few, and were themselves 
in a position more closely approaching that of the slave 
than that of the freeman (see LAW AND JUSTICE, 
§ 144}. Since the exile, however, a large non-Jewish 
population had settled in Judzea, and, to the great 
mortification of the Jews, had attained a position of 
wealth and prosperity in marked contrast with that 
of the poor returning exiles. 

In so far as these laws are bound up with the idea of 
a year of jubilee they of course were never carried into 
practical effect any more than the year itself was ob- 
served. But the idea underlying them nevertheless 
gained the upper hand ; the idea, namely, that for an 
Israelite to own his brother Israelite as a slave is irre- 
concilable with the essential nature of the theocracy. 
The poor who had sunk to such a degree of poverty 
realised the ignominy of such a position as they had 
never done before; essentially they knew themselves 
the equals of their rich brethren and the possessors of 
equal privileges. When in Nehemiah’s day the severe 
stress of the times had compelled numbers of the poorer 
people to pledge themselves and their children to their 
richer brethren to save themselves from starvation, the 
situation was shocking to them, and they turned to 
Nehemiah. Nehemiah took their part, censured the 
nobles and wealthier classes for their impiety, and 
succeeded in inducing them to free their poor brethren 
from their mortgages (Neh. 517%). This fundamental 
principle—that no Jew can ever be a slave—was taken 
over by the later Talmudic law ; even the thief, who 
had been sold for his crime, was not to be regarded as a 
slave {see Winter, of. cit. 10 f-}. And when the manifold 
wars of Seleucids and Ptolemies again and again reduced 
multitudes of Jews to slavery under heathen masters, 
their redemption was regarded as a sacred duty and a 
meritorious service {1 Macc. 341 2 Mace, 811}. 

The same legal principles apply substantially to the Israelite 
female slave ; but in the older period the release at the end of 
the seven years could not apply, the woman being her master'scon- 
cubine. Ifan Israelite girl was sold by her father to a master— 
which of course happened only when he was unable to sell her 
10. a husband—the purchaser was bound to treat her as his wife in 
respect of 'food and raiment and daty of marriage.’ If he failed 
in any of these respects, he had to set her at liberty for nothing. 
If the iaemaps did not desire to marry her at all, he could give 
her to his son as concubine. 1f, however, he did not wish this 
either, then he could se#l her only to a purchaser who wished 
her for a concubine, not to a foreigner; but, holding this 
cape she could not become a freewoman in the seventh year. 

ot till we reach the time of D do we find the privilege of release 
in the seventh year claimed for her with the option of voinntarily 
remaining in slavery. It appears that in the time of D the 
ancient custom according to which the female slave had the 
position of concubine no longer prevailed. According to 
‘Talmudic decisions a wife can never be sold as a slave; but the 
father had the right to sell his daughter as long as she was under 
marriageable age (cp Winter, of. cft.). 

From what has been said it will be manifest that the 
lot of slaves, in its legal aspects, was not specially 

hard, and custom, even if in various 
6. Retrospect. respects often coming short of the law, 
in other important respects demanded more, From 
everything that we read about slaves we gather that they 
were treated as members of the family, and that the 
head cared for their well-being as for that of his own 
children. The whole manner of their relations with 
their masters shows that they were treated, not as 
dumb, driven creatures, but as men with minds of their 
own which they were free to express. 

Saul is indebted to his slave for his information about Samuel! 


the seer and his importance, and it is his slave who lends him 
the prophet’s fee (15.96 .). It is a slave who advises Abigail 





that the law knows nothing of a release in the seventh year. 
Otherwise the reckoning would have to refer to the seventh year 
also, and not merely to the year of Jubilee. 
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to make peace with David—quite against the will of the master 
of the house—and she follows his advice (1 S. 2514 7). Eliezer 
in the patriarchal legend figures as the comptroller of the house- 
hold, and is invested with a sort of guardianship over Isaac, the 


son of the house (Gen. 241 #%). Compare also the relenOe oF 
ie 


Ziba to Meribbaal, Jonathan's son (2 $.93 72 16147). 
slave could even marry the daughter of the house (1 Ch. 2 34.4), 
and, failing a son, become the heir (Gen, 15 27). : 

In the last resort this favourable position of slaves 
arose from the fact that as members of the family they 
were admitted to the family worship. To the ancient 
view this came as a matter of course. The slave could 
not have his own worship, his own god; as housemate 
he must necessarily participate in the worship of the 
master of the house. So Fliezer prays to ‘the God of 
his master Abraham’ (Gen. 2412, etc.}. The Priestly 
Code expressly demands the circumcision of slaves 
(Gen. 1712}. This, too, must have been in ancient 
times a matter of course. Otherwise the alien slave 
would have been a continual source of religious pollution 
for the whole house. This also is the tacit presupposi- 
tion of Deuteronomy when in its humane concern for 
the slave it requires that he be allowed to participate in 
sacrifice and feast (1218 1611). The non-Israelite, the 
uncircumcised person, could not possibly be admitted 
to a share in the sacrificial meal. The slave, being 
admitted to the family worship, becomes {in the earliest 
times when ancestor-worship comes in) capable of con- 
tinuing this worship and thus of inheriting (see above). 
It is in this standing which the slave enjoys as a co-reli- 
gionist and fellow-worshipper that the most powerful 
possible motive is found for his master to treat him with 
kindness and fatherly care, just as to-day, in Islam, 
slaves as fellow-believers are treated with all humane- 
ness. The brotherhood in the faith in Islam now, as 
in Israel of old, is not, as unfortunately it has come to 
be in the Christian world, a mere empty phrase, but a 
very real force. 

See, besides the handbooks of Hebrew archzclogy, Michaelis, 
Mos. Recht, $127 f. 3 Saalschitz, Das mosaitsche Recht, 2236 fr} 

the articles on slavery in Winer, Schenkel, 

9. Bibliography. Riehm, Herzog-Plitt, Guthe; the mono- 
gtaphs by Mielziner (Die Verhalinisse der 

Shlaven bei den alien Hebrdcrn, 1859), Mandi (Das Sklaven- 
vecht des AT, 1886), Grinfeld (Die Stedlung der Sklaven bet 
den fuden nach bibl. u. talmud. Quellen, 1886), Winter (Die 


Stellung der Sklaven bet den Juden in rechtlicher u. 
geseiischaftlicher Beztehung nach taim, Quetien, 1886). 


IB 
SLEEVE (D5), Gen. 373 f 25.1318 RV™S- See 
Tonic, § 1. 


SLIME (25, acadtoc’; in Ex. acdadto- 
ticca). 2émdr, as distinguished from 4dmer, ‘ mortar, 
clay,’ always denotes the raw material, RV™€- correctly 
‘bitumen’ (Gen. 113 1410 [where Var. Bib. suggests 
‘naphtha ‘], Ex. 23} [see Prrcw]). On the philology of 
the two terms see Fraenkel, dram. Fremdw, 161, andon 
the biblical passages cited, see BABEL [TOWER OF], 
Sopom AND GomorRAH, and Moses, § 3 (col. 3207), 
respectively, and cp generally BABYLONIA, § 15 ; BITU- 
MEN; CLAY; DEAD SEA, § 6; MorTER. 

SLING. Two Hebrew words have been so rendered. 

n vdp. kéla’, opevddvy [werpopdros in Job 41 zo], funda; 18, 
17 40 50 2529 2 Ch. 26 14 Job 4120 Zech. 915 Ecclus. 47 4. 

2. 79275, nargindh, spevdsvy, Prov. 268t, AV and RV¥mg. 
{RV ‘heap of stones’; so Frankenberg). ‘The least im- 
probable translation is that of AV’ (Toy, ad éoc.); but the sense 
of ‘sling’ seems incapable of proof. Like m37 in Ps. 68 28 the 
word is probably corrupt. 

3. odevddy, x Macc. 651 (‘instruments for casting fire and 
stones, and pieces to cast darts and slings’). See SrEce, § 4. 

[In 1S, 14.146, the text of which in MT is corrupt (as a refer- 
ence to AV and RV will suggest), @ introduces a mention of 
‘pehbles,’ apparently meaning sling stones. The words are ev 
Bodion wai [ev merpoBdros Kai cv) xoxdakww rod mediov. For 
aw Ds G seems to have read 71} *1¥33, ‘and with flints (of 
the plain).’ But this does not at all suit. We must look further. 
There are many parallels for this correction of q3w qx (RV ‘in 





1 Derivation unknown. Possibly Semitic, though the sug- 
gested connection with the root found in the Heb, /éphai, ‘ be- 
smear,’ does not commend itself, 
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an acre of land’; cp Acre), into a¥27, ‘the garrison’ (see 
v.15). The scribe first wrote yyp, and then, having omitted the 
article, wrote it again more correctly 3yoq- Out of ayp75 ayn, 
by transposition and corruption, snyipy arose. ‘ Pebbles’ 
{xoxAaz) also appears in x1 Macc. 1073; slingers, it is implied, 
would find a lack of sling-stones in the Philistian plain (cp 
FLIntT).—T. kK.¢.] 

From its simplicity, it might have been inferred that 
the sling (y$p), an improvement upon the simple act of 
throwing stones,! was one of the earliest forms of 
weapon. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
it was employed in quite remote times by shepherds 
as a protection against wild animals, by agriculturists 
to drive away birds (Wilk. Anc. Eg. 1381), and also by 
hunters (Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 1312 
{1878]}, and by the light-armed soldier in warfare {zdzd. 
lzia; for the Arabians cp Doughty, 47, Des. 2176), 
In Palestine the shepherd carried a sling, in addition to 
his staff, and a bag to hold his smooth stone bullets 
(1S.1740); and the Benjamite warriors are supposed 
to have been renowned for their effective use of this 
weapon, employing it as well with the left hand as 
with the right (cp Judg. 2016 1 Ch. 122). In Judith 
97 it is mentioned as one of the weapons in which the 
Assyrians trusted. 

We possess illustrations of the sling from Egypt, from 
Assyria (Layard, Nineveh [1852], 332), and from 
Rome, The Egyptian slinger is in the act of throwing 
(Wilk. 1210). The sling is made of a plaited thong,? 
the centre being broad enough to form a receptacle (42, 


Aaph, 1S. 2529) for the stone.’ One end seems to be 
attached to the hand, the other being simply held; the 
part of the sling in which the stone is lodged is loosely 
supported by the other hand. The sling is swung over 
the head (cp Ecclus. 474), apparently with some such 
motion as in bowling, the loose end flying into the air. 
The stones are carried in a bag which hangs from the 
shoulder. In the illustration from Rome the sling 
(funda) seems to be of the same kind (see Rich, Diet. 
under ‘funda'}; but only one hand is employed, whilst 
the stones are held in a fold of the slinger’s mantle by 
the other.4 The slingers seem to have worn, as a rule,® 
no armour, and to have carried no other weapons 
(Erman, 4c. Eg. 524; cp Rich, under ‘ Funditores’). 
A. Lang (Homer and the Epic, 375 f.) explains why 
there are so few references to the sling in Homer 
(see £2. 18599 716) by the remark that Homer ‘ scarcely 
ever speaks at all of the equipment of the light-armed 
crowd’; the sling ‘was the weapon of the unarmed 
masses, as of David in Israel.’ ; 

The sling is still used in Syria, in Egypt, and in Arabia. You 
tay still come upon young Syrian shepherds practising with their 
slings (see, ¢.g-, Harper, Jn Scripture Lands, 140); Doughty 
speaks of Arab boys ‘armed as it were against some savage 
beast with slings in their hands' (47. Des. 1432), but Thomson 
(Land and Book (1894), 572) only saw it used at Hasbeiya, on 
Mount Hermon, by boys in ‘ mimic warfare.’ 

It was long in use among Europeans, too, even the simplest 
form of it (see above) surviving. Thus it was used by the 
Anglo-Saxons, though ‘ whether for warfare or the chase alone, 
it is not easy to determine’ (Hewitt, Ancient Armour in 
Europe, 1587, fig. on p. 59). Hewitt also gives later instances 
(1156; see the interesting plates, xxvii. 1. li.); it was used in 
battle as late as the sixteenth century (3605), M. A.C. 





1 Still skilfully exercised by the Arabs (Doughty, 4. Des. 
223% 402), as it was amongst the N. American Indians (School- 
craft, as quoted in Keller, Lake Dwellings [ET], 1141; ‘there 
is evidence to show that, as an amusement, it was ‘very 
common amongst the ancient races”’). The practice seems to 
have continued, even among the Romans, in addition to the 
other ; the accens?, as distinguished from the fusdztores, threw 
the cag with their hands (see Rich, Dict. under ‘ Fundi- 
tores '), 

2 Slings were also made of ‘twisted hair, sometimes human 
hair’ (Schliemann, /éos, 437 [1880]). 

3 Cp Keller, Lake Dwellings (ET), 1341, ‘broader in the 
middle, in order to keep the projectile as in a hood or cap.’ 

4 ‘Like the bow, the sling gained its real importance after the 
Carthaginian wars, owing to the skill of the Balearic allies’ 
(F, Haeffer, The Life of the Greeks and Romans (ET), 5747). 

5 There were, no doubt, exceptions, Cp F. Haeffer, 7he 
Life of the Greeks and Romans {ET], 574 rs 
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SLUICE (73%), Is.1910 AV, after Tg. Most 
moderns render, ‘all those who work for Azre (n3%) will 
be grieved (pas, ep Poot, 1)in soul.’ So virtually RV. 


SMITH. 
CHARASHIM. : 

2, OD, masgér ; 2K, 24116 Jer. 241292, everywhere || 748 
G, above), 


SMYRNA (cmypna WH, zm. Ti, Rev. lm; & 
Zuupvy, Rev. 28).1 Smyrna is a very ancient town ; its 
1. History history ye ; ne a distinct ar 
of old city. associated with two distinct sites. 
Smyrna (# wadaid Dyvpva, Strabo, 646; 
cp Paus. vii. 51} stood at the NE. corner of the bay 
under Mt. Sipylos above the alluvial plain of the mod. 
Burnabat. It was said to have been built by the 
Amazons (Strabo, 550), in whom we may trace a 
tradition of the Hittite occupation of Lydia. To them 
also was ascribed the foundation of Ephesus, Cyme, and 
Myrina,? 

The Amazons were primarily the priestesses of that Asiatic 
nature-goddess whose worship the Hittites introduced into 
western Asia Minor (see Epuesus, Diana). Upon the arrival 
of the Greeks in Asia Minor the town was occupied by the 
northern section, who are called the Molians; but the Colo- 
phonians seized it by treachery, and thenceforth it ranked as an 
Tonic city (Herod. 1150). Its position gave it the command of 
the trade of the valley of the Hermus which flows into its gulf, 
and made it the most powerful rival of the Lydian capital, 
Sardis, which lay on the middle Hermus, about 54 R. m. to the 
East. Hence a primary object of the policy of the Lydian 
dynasty of the Mermnad@ was to make themselves masters of 
Smyrna and the other Greek towns on the coast (see Lyp1a). 

Smyrna successfully resisted the attack of Gyges 
(Paus. iv. 215 ix. 292), but succumbed to that of 
Alyattes (about 580 8.c. ; Herod.116}. Smyrna was 
destroyed, and its inhabitants dispersed in villages ; ‘it 
was organised on the native Anatolian village system, 
not asa Greek wédcs’ (Rams, Hist. Geog. AM 62, 2.; cp 
Strabo, 646, Avddv 6¢ xaracracdvrwr rhy Lyiprvar 
wept terpaxdcia ery dierédecer olxoupévy Kwunddv). 
The trade of Smyrna was taken over by Phoczea, which, 
like the other Greek towns, was absorbed in the Lydian 
empire; when Phoczea in its turn was destroyed by the 
Persians, Ephesus became the chief commercial city in 
this region. Some of the extant early electrum or gold 
coins with the lion type, usually classed as issued by 
Sardis, may really be mementoes of the early com- 
mercial greatness of Smyrna (so Rams. af. cét. 62). 

Alexander the Great, warned, it is said, by a vision 
(Paus. vii. 5x), conceived the design of restoring Smyrna 
, asacity. This design was actually 
2. The new city. carried into effect by his successors 
Antigonus and Lysimachus ; the earliest undoubtedly 
Smyrnzean coins are in fact tetradrachms of Iysimachus, 
bearing the turreted head of Cybele with whose worship 
Smyrna was always prominently associated. New 
Smyrna thus arose, nearly three hundred years after its 
destruction, The new site, about three miles (Strabo, 
634, wept elxoot oradiovs) S. ot the old site, was on the 
shore of the gulf, at the foot of Mount Pagos, the last 
western member of that chain of hills which, under 
various names (Olympus, Tmolus}, divides the valley 
of the Hermus from that of the Cayster. ‘The natural 
beauty of the mountain-girt plain was remarked by the 
ancients.3 


The architecture of the city was worthy of its setting. 
The streets were laid out in straight lines at right angles 


I. wan; see HANDICRAFTS, § 1; cp 


1 Suvpvew is read in the ‘western’ text for Muppa in Acts 27 5 
in D, The more ancient form of the name, down to the end of 
Trajan, was Zuvpva or ‘Invpva; later it was written in the 
familiar form Zxvpva(Cyvpra). See the coins, and cp Furmeaux, 
note on Tac, Ann. 363. 

2 The part of Ephesus which owed its foundation to the 
Amazons was called Samora or Smyma (Strabo, 633). And 
Myrina is evidently the same word, initial & being lost, as in 
pwixpds for opixpos (Sayce on Herod. 1 15). 

3 Pliny, HN 531 ‘montes Asiz nobilissimi in hoc tractu fere 
explicant se’; Strabo, 646, naAAtorn Tay Tach, wépos péy 7 
Exouga em’ Sper TeTecXigMevoy, K-T.A. 
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to one another, after the system of Hippodamus of Miletus, 
who had so faid out Thurii (443 3.c.) and the Piraeus 
for Pericles (for the ‘ImmoSdueros tpowos see Aristot. Pei. 
4(7) 11 = 1330 4, 21 f). Extending from the temple of 
Cybele, the ‘Golden Street” ran right across the city to the 
opposite temple of ‘Zeus upon the Heights.’ The only 
drawback was that, being unprovided with drains, the streets 
were sometimes flooded by storm-water (Strabo, 646). Many 
temples (those of Cybele, Zeus, the Nemeses, Apollo, Asklepios, 
and Aphrodite Stratonikis were the chief), a Stadium, an 
Odeum, a Public Library, an Hemerium dedicated to Homer, 
a Theatre (one of the largest in Asia Minor), and several two- 
storied Stoai (Strabo, 2c. wroai re peydAat terpdywvac, ewtredot 
Te Kat Umep@ot) Made Smyrna one of the most magnificent cities 
of the East. Few remains of this ancient splendour survive, 

Smyrna alse possessed a good harbour, which could be closed 
(Strabo, Ac. Aqyany xAetards). Apart from the prosperity arising 
from the fact that the bulk of the trade of the Hermus valley 
passed through its port, the territory of Smyrna was very fertile 
and produced much wine. . 

The people of New Smyrna were gifted with political 
sagacity which stood them in good stead in dealing with 
the Seleucidze and afterwards with the Romans. The 
decree is still extant (243 B.C.) in which mention is 
made of the temple of Aphrodite Stratonikis, which was 
{by a sort of false etymology or play upon words) 
associated with the honour paid by the Smyrnzans to 
Stratonice, wife of Antiochus I. {see C/G 3137 = Hicks, 
Manual, no. 176). In return, Seleucus II. declared 
both the temple and the city to have rights of asylum, 
By this pronouncement the city was removed from his 
jurisdiction and probably exempted from the necessity 
of providing troops or of receiving his garrisons {see 
Holm, Gk. fisé., ET, 4449). During the war with 
Antiochus the Great the Smyrnzeans embraced the 
Roman cause and were, upon its conclusion, granted 
the privileges of a civitas (sine federe) libera et immunis 


for their loyalty (cp Polyb. 2148 and C/G 3202, 3204 f.). 

When the Romans finally occupied Asia, Smyrna became the 
centre of a conventus guridicus which embraced the region from 
Myrina to Teos and the skirts of Mount Sipylos as far as 
Magnesia (Pliny, 4531; Cic, Pro Flacc. 29) In the war 
with Mithridates it retained its loyal attitude (cp Tac. dx. 4 56), 
The sole exception to the course of prosperity arose when 
Trebonius, one of Ceesar’s murderers, took refuge within its walls 
and was besieged by Dolahella, who finally captured the city 
and put Trebonius to death (Strabo, 646; Dio Cass. 47 29 Cic. 
Phil, 112). 

According to Tacitus (Azz. 456}, the Smyrnzeans had, 
as early as the consulship of Marcus Porcius Cato (195 
B.c.), erected a temple dedicated to Roma. On the 
ground of their constant loyalty, and this display of it, 
they made claim before Tiberius in 26 A.v. to the 
privilege of erecting a temple tothe emperor. Out of 
the list of the contending Asiatic cities Sardis and 
Smyrna were preferred, and Smyrna won the day (see 
NeEocoros). ‘There is extant a Smyrnzean coin bearing 
on the obverse a figure of Tiberius in the centre of a 
temple, with the inscription ZeBagrds TiBépros (Eckh, 
9 
2547). / 

It is not surprising to find, therefore, that, Asia Minor 
being under the Empire the ‘paradise of municipal 
vanity’ (Mommsen, AG 5302}, Smyrna vied with its 
neighbours in the accumulation and assertion of empty 
tiles. Like Sardis, Pergamos, and other cities (see 
Momms,-Marq. Rém. Staatsverw. ] 343), she held the 
title of metropolis. 

Her great rival in this respect was Ephesus, who enjoyed the 
Mah sounding apdoty Tara Kat Heyiorn, and untpdrods 
THs “Aoias. hat exactly the possession of the title mparq 
implied that the mutual strife for this ‘primacy’ (mpwreta) 
should have been so keen (cp Aristides, Or, 1771, Dind.; Dio 
Chrys. Or». 2148 R.) is not certainly known ; but probably it was 
connected with the question of ee at the games of the 
xowdy ‘Agias (sce ASLARCH). he strife between Smyrna and 
Ephesus continued until the emperor Antoninus settled the 
dispute (Philostr. Of., ed. Kayser, p. 23124, wal amyAser 7 
Epvpva ta rpwreta vixooa). 7 

The coinage of Smyrna richly illustrates the above points, 
From the time of its ruin by Alyattes to that of its restoration, 
there was of course no issue of coins. The usua! silver coins of 
Roman Asia, the Cistophori, in the case of Smyrna bear the 
legend zmve, with the head of Cybele as a symbol. The im- 
perial coins bear the honorary titles Newxdépwv ; rperay 'Agtas, 
Or mpwrwy “Agias y' vewkdpwr Toy cefarray KadAce xai weyéer 
the third Neocorate here asserted begins towards the end of 

ept. Severus). Certain coins bearing a figure of Homer seated 
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were called ‘Owyjpeca (Strabo, 646), and perhaps reproduced 
some statue in the Homeriui. In addition to the worship of 
the Sipylene Mother (Cybele) to which the epithet ZurvAyvy on 
certain coins refers, the cult of the Nemeses was largely 
practised in Smyrna, and on some coins are seen figures of two 
Nemeses appearing ina vision to Alexander and charging him 
to restore the city (Paus. vil.51). The Griffin, a frequent 
Smyrnezan type, symbolises this worship, just as the Lion 
symbolises that of Cybele. 

Points of contact between the above and the address 
in Rev. 28 f are not very obvious, though not entirely 

wanting. Probably many phrases would 
5. oe fall upon the ears of those for whom the 
: message was intended, with a force which 
is now quite lost. Especially may this have been the 
case at Smyrna, where much importance was attached to 
a method of divination from chance phrases (Paus, 
ix.]17, ‘divination by means of voices . . . is, to my 
knowledge, more employed by the people of Smyrna 
than by any other such people’). Outside the walls 
there was a ‘sanctuary of voices.’ It has been sug- 
gested, therefore, that the words with which the message 
opens would come with peculiar force to those who 
perhaps had heard similar phrases in the pagan mysteries. 
Similarly, the phrase ‘ crown of life’ (v. 10, ro» orépavoy 
ris Cwis) must inevitably have suggested or have been 
suggested by a prominent feature of life at Smyrna—- 
the public Games (cp Paus. vi.143 for a striking in- 
cident occurring at one of the celebrations held at 
Smyrna, in 68 A.p.). It was on such an occasion 
that the Asiarch Philippus was forced by popular clamour 
to doom the aged Polycarp to death (155 A.v.). The 
Games were characteristic of pagan life, and socially, 
though not politically, they would serve as an effective 
touchstone of sentiment. The fact that on the occasion 
of Polycarp’s martyrdom the Jews also took part in 
accusing him of enmity to the state religion, is strikingly 
in accord with the words of Rev. 29, where the Jews 
of Smyrna are called ‘a synagogue of Satan.’ ‘He 
that overcometh’ must also be used with reference to 
the gymnastic and other contests familiar to the Smyr- 
novans, It would, however, probably be a mistake to 
confine the suggestiveness of the phraseology too 
narrowly. 

The ‘crown of life,’ for example, may also have associations 
connected with the complimentary crown bestowed upon 
municipal and other officials for good service. It is also note- 
worthy that many Smyrnzan coins show a wreath or crown 
within which is the Lion symbol, or a magistrate’s name or 
monogram (see illustration in Head, //ist. Must. 509). This 
emblem also might enter into the complex associations of the 
words, which it is the task of historical imagination to revivify. 

Smyrna, now /s#ir, is the commercial capital of Turkey. 
Plan, with very full account of ancient remains and modern 
town, in Murray’s Handbook of Asia Minor, 70 f. For the 


older Smyrna, see Curtius, Beitr. 2. Gesch. und Topographia 
Kleinasiens, Ber). 1872. WwW. J. W. 


SNAIL occurs twice in the OT as the translation of 
two terms. 

x, ODN, Admef (Lev. 1130), where, however, some kind of 
Lizarp (g.z.) is meant (RV ‘sand-lizard'). 

2. Sibaw, fadéelt! (Ps. 588 [9]}, a word of uncertain 


etymology, which is found in the Targ. under the form 
xboan. The rendering ‘snail' is probable and is sup- 
ported by the Talm. S#atsath, 775, where Rashi, in 
his commentary, explains it by face. Ewald, with 
less probability, follows @ and Vg. (xypés, cera) and 
renders ‘melted wax.’ Some land snail is probably 
referred to, and the allusion to its melting away may 
have reference to the trail of slime which the molluse 
leaves behind it as it crawls, or may refer to the retire- 
ment of these animals into cracks and crevices, where 
they are no more seen, at the approach of the dry 
season, The land and freshwater mollusca of Syria 
are fairly numerous and varied, and it is interesting to 
note that the Dead Sea contains no molluscs, whilst the 
sea of Tiberias has a rich molluscan fauna. Bliss (4 
Mound of Many Cities, 110) found a quantity of snail 
shells ; ‘snails had doubtless been used for food.” [A 
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strong protest is raised against the prevalent view of the 
text of this passage by Cheyne, Ps.().] 
A. E.$.—5. A. C, 


SNARE. For Wp, maker; NB, pak; OI, Aebhel ; 
also Bpdxos (= d£25) and wayis (=mdheF and pak), see Fow., 
$9. For nWSn, mésodah, see Net, 4, and for AQIw, sebakah 
(Job188 AY), see Net, 5. For NOS, séhath (Lam. 347 AV), 
cp Pit, 7. 

SNOW (208%, Séleg> Bib.-Aram. 20M, slag; Ass. 
§algu,; yion). Like rain and hail, the snow was tradi- 
tionally supposed to be kept in store-chambers in the 
sky (Job8822). It is at God's command that it falls 
(Job 376 Ecclus, 4313); it is he who ‘p/ucks out snow 
like wool” (Ps. 14716, read pmin). Its sure effect in 
fertilising the ground supplies a figure for the certainty 
of prophecy (Is, 5520.) ; its brilliant whiteness, for the 
clear complexion of those exempt from agricultural toil 
(Iam. 47), for a conscience free from the sense of guilt 
(Ps. 517[9] Is. 118), for the appearance of lepers (Ex. 
46 Nu, 1210 2K.527), for the shining raiment (Dan. 
79) and hair (Rev. 114) of a heavenly or divine being. 
No less than five references to snow occur in the Book 
of Job. In describing the treachery of his friends, Job 
refers to the ice and snow which help to swell the 
streams from the mountains in spring}! (Job 616); and 
twice again he refers to the snow water (930 2419 [not 
in 6}}. 

lee ‘it snowed on Zalmon’ (so Driver, Par, Ps.) in 
Ps, 68 14 [15] is puzzling ; we should have expected ‘on Hermon.’ 
Appearances point strongly to the view that the passage is cor- 
Tupt. See ZALMON. 

A beautiful proverb (Prov, 2513) reminds us how 
enduring Oriental customs are. 

Like the cooling of snow [in a drink] in time of harvest, 


Is a trustworthy messenger to him who has sent him; 
He refreshes the soul of his tord. 


One could think that this proverb had been written 
in Damascus; sherbet cooled with snow was hardly 
a summer drink at Jerusalem. 
‘summer’ to an ordinary citizen of Jerusalem suggested 
incongruous ideas (see Prov. 261, @ Spécos). Jeremiah 
tefers to the eternal snows of Lebanon (Jer. 1814; see 
SirRion), and in the eulogy of the pattern woman it is 
said (Prov. $l2r?} that she needs not to be afraid even 
of ‘snow’ (2.2., of the coldest days of winter) for her 
household because ‘they are clothed with scarlet‘ (or, 
‘with double clothing’; see CoLours, § 14). Ina 
famous passage (2S. 2320-1 Ch. 11 22} Benaiah, the son 
of Jehoiada, is said to have slain, not only two lion-like 
men of Moab {so AV} and a ‘goodly’ Misrite (see 
MIzRAIM, § 2 4, col. 3164), but also ‘a lion in the 
midst of a pit in time of snow.’ Why the snow is 
referred to, however, is not clear. An old French 
Hebraist (Vatable in Crit. Sac. 22462) says it is because 
lions are strongest in the winter, The Hebrew, 
however, has not ‘in time of snow,’ but ‘in the 
day of the snow '—z.e., on some one day on which 
heavy snow had failen.'? Such a snowfall might be 
mentioned as something remarkable from its rarity. In 
x Mace. 1322 we read of ‘a very great snow’ which 
hindered the movements of Trypho, the opponent of 
Jonathan and Simon the Maccabees. It is conceivable 
that a lion ‘had strayed up the Judzan hills from 
Jordan, and had been caught in a sudden snowstorm’ 
(GASm. 4G6s}, and that Benaiah went down into the 
cistern into which the animal had fallen and killed it ; 
but the passage is full of textual errors. 

Klostermann and Budde read thus (cp AR1EL}— 

‘The same (Benaiah) slew two young lions near their lair 54 


he also went down and slew the (parent) lion in the midst of the 
pit on the day of the snow.’ More probably, however, the 





1 Cp Geikie, The Holy Land and the Bible, 1124. 
2 G8, however, has no mention of snow. 
3 H. P. Smith gives the very improbable sense, ‘He used to 


go down (37") and smite the Hons in the pit on snowy days.’ 
4 onsno by NT 29 (Klo., Bu.) 
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Indeed, ‘snow’ and ; 





| disappears. 


50 


passage records the slaying of two Jerahmeelites (bate ais 
in Maacath-‘arab—7.¢., Arabian Maacath, on the day {7.¢., 
famous battle) of Ishmael. See Crit. Bid, 

South of Hebron snow is rare, and along the sea- 
board of Philistia and Sharon, as well as in the Jordan 
valley, it is altogether unknown. In Jerusalem it is to 
be seen jn the streets two winters in three ; but it soon 
Very snowy winters, however, do occur. 

In the winter of 1857 the snow was 8 inches deep and covered 
the eastern plains for a fortnight. The results were disastrous.1 
Nearly a fourth of the houses of Damascus were injured, and 
some of the flat-roofed bazaars and mosques were left in heaps 
of ruins. The winter of 1879 was still more remarkable; 17 
inches of snow, eyen where there was no drift, are recorded.2 

Te KC. 

SNUFFDISHES (MiFIMD), Ex. 2538 etc, See Cen- 


SER, 2; CANDLESTICK, § 2. 


SNUFFERS. 1. Mi (/70%, ‘to pluck’?), 
mézammerith, 1K Ts50 2K.1213[14] 2514 Jer. 5218 2Ch. 
422+, Cp CANDLESTICK, § 2. 

2. DNR }D, melbthdyim, Ex, 8723. RV ‘tongs.’ See Toncs, 
CanDLESTICK, § 2; COOKING, § 4- 

80 (NID; cHrwp [B], cwa [A], on @* see below ; 
Vg. Sua). In 2K.174 we read ‘the king of Assyria 
found conspiracy in Hoshea, for he had sent messengers 
to So, king of Egypt.’ This happened in, or directly 
before, 725 B.C. Egyptologists formerly looked to the 
first two names of the Ethiopian or twenty-fifth dynasty 
of Egypt, Shabaka or his successor Shabataka. In ac- 


‘ cordance with an erroneous chronology, that dynasty 


was believed to have begun in 728, and the conquest 
of Egypt and Hoshea’'s embassy seemed to coincide 
very remarkably.* In the first place, however, the names 
of Shaba(or brjsa (Sabaku in cuneiform transcription, 
Sabak6n in Herod 2137, and in Manetho) or Sasa 
(or 42)taka (Sebichos, Manetho) could not satisfactorily 
be compared with So, which would have been an 
unparalleled mutilation, not to mention the insuperable 
difficulty of Egyptian § as Semitic s. In the second 
place the chronology must now be considered impossible. 
We know, as the only firm point for the chronology of 
the Ethiopian kings, that Tirhaka-Tah(a}rk6 died in 
668/67 and that his successor (Tandamani) was expelled 
from Egypt during the following year. Manetho gives 
to the first three Ethiopian kings, 40 (Africanus} or 44 
years (Syncellus}, Herodotus so years to the only 
Ethiopian king whom he knows, Diodorus 36 years to 
all four kings, The monuments insure 12+ 26 (not 
more) +3+3 (alleged, and not counted) years to the 
dynasty, The maximum for the beginning of the 
Ethiopian family in Egypt would thus be 712 ; probably 
it is rather to be assumed some years later (about 709 ?). 
Consequently, Samaria had been destroyed and Hoshea 
had perished before the Ethiopians conquered Egypt. 
As kings of Ethiopia alone, they could not come into 
consideration for Syrian politics, Winekler (ASVAG, 
1898, p. 29) has made it probable that Shabaka, the 
Ethiopian conqueror of Egypt, lived in peace with As- 
syria, exchanging presents with Sennacherib. Fr urther- 
more, we should expect the title ‘ king of Kush-Ethiopia’ 
in the case of the alleged Ethiopian ruler, or Pharaoh 
in the case of a true Egyptian prince. 

The cuneiform inscriptions of Sargon tell us of Szd’e, 
a turtanu—i.e., general or viceroy—of Pir'u, king of 
Musri, who vainly assisted the rebellion of Hanunu of 
Gaza against Assyria and suffered a complete defeat at 
Raphia (api#?) in 720 by Sargon. We see from the 
cuneiform orthography that the biblical form So ought 
to be vocalised Sewe or, better still, that the w is a 
corruption for b and the original reading was Sib’e. 
Winckler's first suggestion of the possibility that this 
Sib'e was not a petty Egyptian prince but a Musrite, a 


1 J. L. Porter (Kitto, Cyc. Bib. Lit, 8 399). 

2 Geikie, The Holy Land and the Bible, 258. 

3 The present writer was still under this impressiou when pre- 
paring the article Ecyrr (§ 66 a). Wiedemann (Geseh. Aeg. 587) 
compared So with the fabulous Sethon of Herodotus. 
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representative of the king Pir’u (not Pharaoh) of Musri 
—i.e., Northern Arabia—was in -fOF 126 (ep G/ 11370); 
in .WVAG, 1898, pt. i., he finally treated it as certain 
{see now Ad 7) 146). The correctness of this view is 
evident (cp Hosa, col. 2127), although the old, 
impossible theory (see above) is still frequently found 
Tepeated, 

Very remarkable is the form of 2 K.174 in @£, which 
substitutes for So, ‘ Adramelech, the Ethiopian, residing 
in Egypt’ ( Adpapedrex ror Alfiowa Tov Karotxobyra év 
Alyinrry). Seductive as this piece of information looks 
—only the name Adramelech could never be treated as 
an Egyptian or Ethiopian name—it is shown by the 
data of the cuneiform inscriptions to be an exegetical 
addition, quite in harmony with the paraphrastic char- 
acter of @ which presents such an analogy to the 
YFargum. It is quite remarkable that the Jewish 
scholars who inserted this addition knew enough about 
the history of Egypt to think of that Ethiopian dynasty 
(the date of which they, like modern ISgyptologists, put 
too high, see above) and to conclude that an Egyptian 
ally of Israel could have been only a governor undec 
the king, residing in remote Napata. This imperfect 
(cp the date and the impossible name Adramelech) 
knowledge cannot be accepted, however, as historical 
evidence outweighing the direct testimony of the monu- 
ments. (See further Crit, Bid.} Ww. M. M. 


SOAP, or SOPE, in moder language, means a 
compound of certain fatty acids with soda or potash, 
the potash forming the ‘soft,’ the soda the ‘hard’ 
soaps of commerce. Soap is believed to have been in- 
vented by the Gauls, and became known to the Romans 
at a comparatively late date. 
cinere, and that the best is prepared from goat-tallow 
and the ashes of the beech-tree. A soap-boiling estab- 
lishment with soap in a good state of preservation has 
been excavated at Pompeii. 

The word ‘scap’ is used in EV to translate the Heb. 
borith (ng, a derivation of ,/na, cp 18, ‘cleanness ’} 
in two passages (Jer. 222 Mal. 32¢)! which allude to the 
cleansing of the person and of fabrics respectively. It 
is not possible to ascertain exactly what substance, or 
substances, are intended. As a rule the ancients 
cleansed themselves by oiling their bodies and scraping 
their skins, and by baths, and they cleaned their clothes 
by rubbing with wood ashes and natural earths, such as 
fuller’s earth, carbonates of sodium, etc. They cleansed 
their wine and oil casks and their marble statues with 
potash lyes.* Natural carbonate of soda (see NITRE) 
was also used, as well as the juices of certain plants 
{see below} which, owing to the presence of safoniz, 
form a soap-like lather with water. See Lye, NiTRE, 

Canon Tristram states that considerable quantities of soft 
soap are, at the present day, manufactured in Palestine by boil- 
ing olive oil with potash, procured by burning several species of 
Salicornia (glass wort) and Sadso/a (salt wort), especially 
S. Kadi, which abound in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea 
and in the salt marshes which fringe the coast. Cp Low, 43. 

AL ELS, 

SOCHO ({3'¥), 1 Ch. 418 AV, RV Soco, a name in 
the genealogy of the b’né JUDAH, cp SocuH, 1. 


SOCOH (751% in Josh. 4%; but Kr. {Dias in Ch., 


where RV has Soco; in S. and K. aby [Kt.] jay [Kr]; caxw | 


{BAL)). 

1. A town in the Shephelah of Judah, grouped with 
Jarmuth, Adullam, Azekah, etc.; (Josh. 1535 cawyw 
[B]}, and mentioned with Azekah in the description of 
the encampment of the Philistines in 1S.17x (cp 
EPHES-DAMMIM), where AV has Shochoh ([els] coxyw * 


1 In both passages @® has woéa or mod, 8* by a curious mistake 
in Mal. 32 wAota (‘grass’); Vg. in Jer. has derdam dorith, in 
Mal. herda fullonuim, 

2 Fullers also used putrid urine, which was so offensive that 
they were compelled to live beyond the walls or in remote parts 
of the city of Rome. 

3 The reading ZoxxwO represents a plur. form; cp Eus. OS(?} 
293 32 (Zoxxw xamat cial dio... 4 wey avwrépa, 7 8 aTwrépa 
Loxxw? xpnuarigoveat) and Jer. 7. 15121... unus in monte 
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Pliny says fit ex sebo et | 


! 


’ be designated the ‘ Maacathites,’ 





SODOM AND GOMORRAH 


[BL], ecoyxw [A], Jos. Ané.vi.91 gwxovs}, Socoh 
was fortified by Rehoboam {2Ch.117 Shoco AV, 
ooxxw@ [BA], goxxw [L], cwxw [Jos. Anz. viii. 101]), 
but, according to the Chronicler, was taken by the Philis- 
tines in the reign of Ahaz {2Ch. 28 18[Bhocho AV, coxyw9 
[L]). The site intended is no doubt esh-Shuweikeh (as 
if a diminutive form of s3\). The ruins which bear this 
name occupy a strong position (1145 ft. above the sea 
level) on the 8, side of the great valley of Elah (see EJ.AH, 
VALLEY oF), at the point where the Wady es-Sur becomes 
the Wady es-Sant (cp GASm. A/G 228 #%; Che. 4ids, 85), 
Perhaps this Socoh was the birthplace of the Antigonus 
who came after Simon the Righteous and preached dis- 
interested obedience { Pirké Absth, 33, ino wx ouryis). 
The gentilic is plausibly found in the ‘Sucathites’ 
{Socathites) of 1 Ch. 255; see JABEZ. 

[The trend of the present writer's criticism, however, is to show 
that the geography of the OT narratives has often been mis- 
understood and consequently misrepresented by the redactors 
spoken of above. Saul’s struggle with the arch-enemies of his 
people (the Zarephathites, miscalled the Ptiilistines ; see SAUL, 
§ 4¢) was inthe Negeb. The fight described in 1S.17 was in 
the valley(?) of Jerahmeel (ések ka-tlah, and ‘éphes dammin) 
near Maacah—‘ which belongs to Jerahmeel’—and Azekah. A 
Socoh, or perhaps rather Maacah, in the Negeb was probably 
meant in the other passages referred to above, as they were 
originally read. The Sucathites too (x Ch. 255) should rather 
See SHARBETHAL. 

T. K.C.] 

2. A second town of this name is grouped with 
Shamir, Jattir, etc., in the mountain district of Judah 
(Josh. 1548 cwya [B]), and is identified with another es4- 
Shuweitkeh, situated 10 m. SW, of Hebron and E. of 
the Wady el-Khalil (B&2195). According to the 
ordinary view of the sphere of action of Solomon's 
twelve prefects (see, however, SOLUMON, § 6, note 1) 
this is probably the Socoh which formed part of the 
prefecture of BENHESED [¢.v.} {1 K.410 RV, AV 
Sochoh, goyAw [A], counvyata [KAL] ? capzyvya [B], 


| apnxe [L?}). 


_, The Egypt. sa-a-ka, fa-o-ké in the list of So¥enk can hardly be 
identified with either of the above. From its position in this 
list a more northerly situation seems necessary (cp WMM 


| As. u. Eur, 160. 166). 


SODA (103), Prov. 2520 RV™8, EV NitRE (g.v.). 
Cp Soap, 


SODI ("N1D; coyafe]: [BAFL]), father of Gaddiel, 
Zebulunite (Nu. 13 x0}. 


SODOM AND GOMORRAH 


Biblical references (§ 1). 
Critical analysis (§ 2). 
Lot-story not historical (§ 3). 
Possible classification (§ 4). esult (§ 10). 
Difficulties (§ 5). Religious suggestions (§ 11). 
Text of Gen, 19 24 f, etc. (§ 6), Literature (§ 12). F 
Sopom (B10; coAoma [BNADEQZI], plur.}, 
codom[e])itai Gen. 194, and GoMORRAH (730, ro- 
moppa [BAL], in OT sing. and plur. ; 
1. References. in NT Ay GOMORRHA) pee; except 
in Mt. 1015 according to Treg. [but not Ti. WH], with 
CDPL [DL romopac. so romopa Jer. 2814N}}, two 
cities represented in the traditional text of Gen. 13 10-12 
1925 as situated in the ‘Circle (133, AV ‘plain,’ RV 
‘Plain ') of Jordan,’ and less distinctly in 143 as in the 
Vale of Sippim (g.v.). According to the same text, the 
kings of Sodom and Gomorrah and their allies were de- 
feated by CHEDOR-LAOMER, king of Elam, and his allies, 
who carried away both the people and the goods of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, but were forced to give these up by the 
rapid intervention of the warrior ‘Abram the Hebrew’ 
(Gen. 141-16). In Gen. 1816-33 191-29 we have the 
account of (1) a dialogue between Abraham and, first 
of all, the Elohim who visited him, and then Yahwe 
alone, respecting the fate said to be impending over 


New theory § D- 
Stucken's ‘dry’ deluge (§ 8). 
yoda. 19 15-30 (8 9)- 





et alter in campo situs, qui Sochoth nuncupantur. Both Fuse. 
bius and Jerome strangely confuse Soceh with Succoth-benoth 
{2 K. 17 30), 
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‘Sodom and Gomorrah’! (virtually equivalent to 
‘Sodom ’); (2) the circumstances leading up to the cul- 
minating act of wickedness committed in Sodom; and 
(3) the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah and other 
cities, and the escape of Lot and his two daughters. 
The sin of Sodom is often referred to as typical of 
horrible and obstinate wickedness, Is.l1o 89 Jer. 2314 
Dt. 3232; and its destruction as a warning, Is. 179 1319 
Jer. 4918 Zeph.29 Dt. 2922 Am. 411 Lam, 46 (for EV’s 
‘iniquity ‘ and ‘sin’ read ‘ punishment’). Sometimes, 
too, it is mentioned alone as the destroyed guilty city, 
Gen. 1913 {‘this place’ =Sodom) Is. 17 35 Lam. 46 (cp 
Gen, 1417 f [but in v. 17 G* inserts xai Bac. you. ], where 
the king of Sodom figures alone}; but Gomorrah 
is often mentioned too, Gen.1310 1820 1924238 Is. 
lg f. 1819 Jer. 2314 Am. 411 Zeph. 29 Dt. 32 32. 
‘Neighbour cities’ are also referred to in Jer. 4918 
5040; cp Ezek. 1646 % (‘Sodom and her daughters’). 
In Hos. 118 Admah and Zeboim, and in Dt. 29 23 [22] 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim are given as 
the ruined cities ; cp Gen. 1019 and 142, where in like 
manner these four cities are mentioned together. In 
Wisd. 106 the inexact phrase ‘ Pentapotis’ is used (see 
RV}. The description of the sin of Sodom in Ezek. 
16494 50a is evidently based on the legend known to us 
from Gen. 19, and similarly that of the punishment in 
Dt. 2923[22}] agrees with that given in the traditional 
text of Gen. 1924-26, Allusions to the fate of Sodom 
appear to occur in Ps.116 [but see below] 14010[rr] 
Job 1815 Is.3849 f Jer. 2016 Ezek. 3822. Curiously 
enough, in a geographical passage (Gen. 1019}, Sodom 
and Gomorrah and Admah and Zeboim are spoken of 
as if still in existence. These are the data relative to 
the history of Sodom and the other cities supplied by 


the traditional text. 

The references to Sodom (Gomorrah is rarely added) in the 
Apocrypha and in the NT are as follows—z Esd.28 57 7 36 
Ecclus. 168 Wisd. 19 rq Mt. 1015 (Mk. 611 [not in best texts] 
Lk. 1012} Lk. 17 2g Rom. 929 (quotation) 2 Pet. 26 Jude7z Rev. 
11a (cp Ezek. 23 3, etc.). 


Before proceeding further it is necessary to refer 
briefly to the critical analysis of the section in which 
aes the Sodom-story is contained (Gen. 18- 
pabcatiasiany 1928). That v. 28 belongs to the Priestly 
Y8I8. “Writer is admitted ; its true place is prob- 
ably after 1312@ (P), which states that ‘Lot dwelt in 
the cities of 4230' (rather Sxnnv, ‘Jerahmeel'}, With 
regard to the rest of the section, it is admitted that there 
has been a prolonged process of editorial manipulation. 
Only thus indeed can we account for the singular com- 
bination of passages which refer to Yahwé as the 
speaker and actor with other passages which indicate 
three men as charged with representative divine func- 
tions, and for the not less singular fact (1) that whereas 
Abraham's hospitality is claimed by ‘three men,’ Lot 
receives into his house only two men, who are called 
in the present text of 19: ‘the two maldkim (EV 
‘angels’},’ and (2) that in 1917, whereas the first verb is 
in the plural (‘when ¢key had brought them forth’), 
the second is in the singular ('#e said’; so again, v. zr). 
It was long ago suggested (and the same idea has 
lately been worked out by Kraetzschmar?) that there 
have been imperfectly fused together two versions of the 
story of ‘Sodom,’ in one of which Yahwé was said to 
have appeared in a single human form, and in the other 
in a group of men; whether we regard these men as 
‘éldhim’ (cp Gen. 126 322 117) or divine beings, the 
chief of whom is Yahwe, or as ‘mal adkim' (commonly 
rendered ‘angels’), does not affect the critical inquiry. 
It is impossible, however, to work out this theory to a 
satisfactory result; the original narrative may have 
been modified by editors, but we cannot to any large 
1 Regretfully we abstain from drawing out the beauties of 
the story in chap. 18. For parallels to the divine visit see 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, pp. xxxiv-xxxvii, and 312 43 cp 
- also Hom. Od. 17 485 7. 


2 ‘Der Mythos von Sodoms Ende,’ ZA 7/17 81-92 ; cp Vew 
Warld, 1236. 
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extent admit the theory of independent literary strata. 
Fripp, therefore, was justified in attempting to show? 
that in the earliest form of the story Yahwé hiniself was 
the only speaker and agent, Comparing this story, 
however, with analogous stories in Genesis and else- 
where, it is much more natural to suppose that in its 
original form three men—i.¢., three '8iGhim '—were 
spoken of, and that the distinction between Yahwé (who 
remained—see 18 22—to talk with Abraham) and the 
‘two mal'dkim’ who went to ‘Sodom’ was due to the 
same later writer who, as Wellhausen (CH 27 /.) has 
rendered probable, introduced 1817-19 and 22a-33a, a 
passage which reveals the existence in the writer's mind 
of doubts as to the divine justice, such as we know to 
have been felt among the Jews in later times. There is 
also reason to think that the references to Lot’s wife 
(19 rs f. 26; contrast v. rz) and the whole of the Zoar 
episode, together with the account of the birth of Moab 
and Ben-ammi (?), are later insertions, though by no 
means so late as the two insertions in ch. 18 mentioned 
above. 

Here, however, we are chiefly concerned with the 
contents of the Lot-story (ch.19). We are told that as 
a punishment for disregard of the sacred 


be sae law of hospitality, and for a deadly sin 
Rint committed at least in intention, ‘ Yahwe 


rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah 
brimstone and fire from Yahwe out of heaven, and over- 
threw those cities, and all the Plain, and all the inhabit- 
ants of the cities, and that which grew upon the ground’ 
(1924 f RV}. Is it possible to explain the origin and 
meaning of this story, accepting provisionally the form 
in which it is given in the traditional text? % 

That the story is historical (however laxly the word 
be interpreted) ought to be at once denied by those 
who have read the earlier legends of Genesis in the 
light of the comparative critical method. If the Deluge 
is not historical, and if Abraham and Lot are ultimately 
the creations of the popular imagination, how can the 
strange story in Gen. 19, for which, as we shail see, 
there are so many parallels in folk-lore, be regarded as 
historical? It is surely no answer to appeal to the 
accordance of the phenomena of the catastrophe of 
Sodom with those which have happened elsewhere in 
‘similar geological formations,’ or to the justification 
of the traditional description of that catastrophe by 
‘authorities in natural science’ (but not in historical 
criticism} and by some competent critics of the OT. 
For the narratives of the Hebrew Ovigizes must be ac- 
cepted or rejected as wholes, Plausible as Dawson's 
view4 may be, that the description of the catastrophe 
of Sodom is that of ‘a bitumen or petroleum eruption, 
similar to those which on a small scale have been so 
destructive in the region of Canada and the United 
States of America,’ and the more ambitious theory of 
Blanckenhorn,® that the catastrophe, which was a real 
though not a historical event, began with an earthquake, 
continued with igneous eruptions, and ended with the 
covering of the sunken cities by the waters of the Dead 
Sea, it would require great laxity of literary interpreta- 
tion to assert that this is what either the Yahwistic 
narrative, or the earliest references in the prophets, 
intend. As Lucien Gautier remarks {above, col. 1046}, 
‘The text of Genesis speaks of a rain of fire and brim- 
stone and a pillar of smoke rising to heaven, but neither 


1 Composition of the Book of Genesis, 50-53 (1892), and ZA TV 
1223 £7 (1892). 7 

2 Tn an essay in the Mew World, 1243, only the geological 
myth in v. 26 relative to the pillar of salt is regarded as an ac- 
cretion. Gunkel (HA, Gen. 188_7:) holds that Lot’s wife played 
no part in the original story, and that the Zoar episode is also 
a later insertion, but he claims v7. 304-38 for the original story. 

3 Knohel has, at any rate, noticed that the Sodom catastrophe 
closes the second stage in the early narrative, corresponding to 
the Deluge. : 

4 Expositor, 1886 (1), p. 74; Modern Science in Bible Lands, 
486. 

5 ZDPV {see end of article). 
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of an earthquake, nor of an igneous eruption, nor of 
an inundation.” Nor can we venture to pick and choose 


among the details of the story in Gen. 19. 

It is of no more use to justify with some plausibility two or 
three expressions in a part of the Sodom-story by means of 
‘scientific’ lore than to make it out to be, modestly put, not 
impossible that ‘Chedorlaomer, king of Elam,’ may have invaded 
Palestine at a time when Abraham may have lived. If ‘authori- 
ties in natural science’ sometimes speak as if Gen. 19 were in 
part historical! (more plausibly, based on a tradition of a real 
occurrence), we must remember that historical criticism and 
natural science are both studies which require a special training, 
and if critics of the OT even in the nineteenth century have 
thought that they could (here and in the Deluge-story) disengage 
a true tradition of a prehistoric natural fact from the mass of 
superimposed legend, one may remark in explanation that these 


critics belong to a transitional period, and that the criticism of ! 


to-day has to throw off the weaknesses which it has inherited 
from the past. 


The chief extra-biblical passage in which distinct 
teference is made to the destruction of the cities as 
historical ts in Strabo (xvi. 244), where, after describing 
the rugged and burnt-up rocks, exuding pitch, round 
about Moagdda (2.¢., the stupendous rock-fortress 
Masada, near the SW. shore of the Dead Sea), the 
geographer mentions the native tradition that here 
thirteen cities once flourished. The ample circuit of 
Sodom their capital can, he says, still be traced. In 
consequence of an earthquake, and of an eruption of 
hot springs, charged with bitumen and sulphur, the 
lake advanced suddenly (# Myvy mrporérot); some of 
the cities were swallowed up, and others were deserted 
by as many of the inhabitants as could flee. Josephus 
{B/ iv. 84), speaking of the lake Asphaltitis, upon which 
the country of Sodom borders, uses similar language :— 
‘There are still the remains of the divine fire, and the 
shadows (oxids) of five cities are visible as well as the 
ashes produced in their fruits,’? It is hardly possible to 
avoid taking these reports together, and assuming that 
Strabo's informant was of the Jewish race. If we reject 
the claim put forward by critics in behalf of the state- 
ment in Gen. 1924, we must still more certainly reject 
the statement of Strabo as historical evidence.* 


1 £.g., besides the late Sir J. W. Dawson, Canon Tristram 
(The Lana of Israel, 356). Describing a valley at the N. end 
of the salt-range of Usdum, he says ‘The whole appearance 
points to a shower of hot sulphur, and an irruption of bitumen 
npon it, which would naturally be calcined and impregnated 
with its fumes; and this at a geological period quite subsequent 
to all the diluvial and alluvial action of which we have such 
abundant evidence, The catastrophe must have been since the 
formation of the valley, and while the water was at its present 
level—therefore probably during the historic period.’ Blancken- 
horn, however, is more in touch with biblical critics, In his 
second article he expresses his adhesion to the views (then just 
published) of Kraetzschmar, and says, ‘ This makes it plain that 
while it is certainly very probable that the account in Genesis 
points to a natural occurrence which was real but not ‘‘ historic,” 
the Yahwistic form .. , is altogether different from the original 
tradition, which is rather to be sought in the references and 
figurative statements of the prophets’ (Z7DPV 216g {1898]). 
Whether this stress on the prophetic references, only two of 
eel can he at all early, is justifiable, need not here be dis- 
cussed, 

2 See also Tacitus, Hzs#,537. The reference may be (r} to 
the fruit of the ‘osher-tree (usar, Calotropis procera, of the 
family .4 sclepiadacez), which Hasselquist (7 raves, 1766) calls 
poma sodomtitica, an found in abundance about Jericho and 
near the Dead Sea. He says that they are sometimes filled 
with dust, but ‘anly when the fruit is attacked by an insect 
which turns all the inside into dust, leaving the skin only entire, 
and of a beautiful colour.’ The tree, says Tristram (VA 8 484), 
grows to a height of from twelve to fifteen feet, and the fruit is 
Sas large as an apple of average size of a bright yellow colour, 
hanging three or four together close to the stem.’ It easily 
bursts when ripe, and ‘supports a very singular orthopterous 
insect, a very large black and yellow cricket, which we found 
in some plenty on all the trees, but never elsewhere.’ But (2) 
Tristram’s suggestion that_the fruit of the colocynth is meant 
deserves attention. See Gouros [Witp]. The fruit, though 
fair of aspect, has a pulp which dries up into a bitter powder, 
used as medicine. But to suppose that the phrase ‘the vine of 
Sodom’ (Dt. 32 32) has any reference either to the colocynth or 
to any other botanical plant, is plainly a mistake (see the com- 
mentators). 

3 Still more obviously worthless for critical purposes is the 
statement of Trogus (Justin, xviii. 33) that the Pheenicians were 
forced to leave their home beside the Assyrfum stagnum by an 
earthquake. Bunsen took this sfaga2um to be the Dead Sea. 
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From the point of view which is here recommended 

it is all-important to bring the Sodom-story into the 
‘ right class of myths or semi-mythic 
seems legends. It is not necessary that 
* mythic stories of the same class should 

all give the same particulars ; it is enough if they agree 
in some leading ‘ motive.’ Lack of space prevents us 
from mentioning more than a few such stories. Let us 
refer first to the story of the punishment of the guilty city 
Gortyna. ‘The people of this city led a lawless exist- 
ence as robbers, The ‘Thebans, being their neighbours, 
were afraid, but Amphion and Zethos, the sons of Zcus 
and Antiope, fortified Thebes by the magic influence of 
Amphion's lyre. Those of Gortyna came to a bad end 
through the divine Apollo.'? ‘The god utterly over- 
threw the Phlegyan race by continual thunderbolts and 
violent earthquakes ; and the survivors were wasted by 
a pestilence.’? Usually, however, it pleases the creators 
of folk-lore to represent the punishment of wicked cities 
as consisting in their being submerged by water. 
Homer (//. 16384 7) speaks of the pernicious floods 
which Zeus brings by autumnal rain-storms on godless, 
unjust men. The well-known story of Philemon and 
Bauceis {Ovid, Afet. 8611-724) belongs to the same sub- 
division. Similarly a place on the Lake of Thun is 
popularly said to have been destroyed because a dwarf 
was refused hospitality during a storm by all the inhabi- 
tants except an aged couple who dwelt in a miserable 
cottage.? A French journal of folk-lore contains a long 
series of folk-tales about these swallowed-up cities, 
most of which have a moral.* It is true, the moral 
may be omitted, Thus, according to Prof. Rhys,® each 
of the Welsh meres is supposed to have been formed 
by the subsidence of a city, whose bells may even now 


sometimes be heard pealing merrily. 

For further European examples see Tobler, Zz neuen Reich, 
166 fF (1873); Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 546 /, and cp 
Usener, Religionsgeschichtl. Untersuchungen, 3246. A story 
similar to that of Lot told by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
Hiouen Thsang, who travelled in India (7th cent. a.p.), may be 
added. There was a city called Holaolokia, which was very 
rich but addicted to heresy. Once an Arahat (one made free 
by insight) came there, and was treated inhospitably: earth 
and sand were thrown upon him. Only one man had pity on 
him, and gave him food. Then said the Arahat to him, ‘ Escape; 
in seven days a rain of earth and sand will fall upon the city, 
and no one will be left, because they threw earth upon me." 
The man went into the city and told his relations; but they 
mocked him. The storm came, and the man was the only one 
who, by an underground passage, escaped (Paulus Cassel, 
Mischle Sindbad, 7 |Berlin, 1888)). 

A similar story is also told in Syria. ‘The well- 
known Birket Ram, two hours from Banias, which is 
evidently the crater of an extinct volcano, is said to 
cover with its waters a village, whose population, under 
aggravating circumstances, refused hospitality to a poor 
traveller, Usually, however, such villages or cities in 
Arabian legend are classified as mak/#dit ‘ overturned 
ones,’ which at any rate implies destruction by other 
means than a flood ; one thinks at once of the technical 
term mahpékak (‘overturning’) used in the OT for 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and of Job1528 where the 
wicked man is described as dwelling in ‘ desolate cities 
. . . which were destined to become heaps.’ E. H. 
Palmer tells us® how the Arabs of the neighbourhood 
account by a myth for the blocks of stone at the base 
and on the summit of Jebel! Madara; stones here take 
the place of the brimstone and fire in our present form 
of the Sodom-story. Nor is it only in et-Tih that 
stories of ruined cities are handed down among the 
Arabs, and that the desolation is accounted for by the 








But, as A. yon Gutschmid (Beitr. zux Gesch. des Ortents, 26) 

ointed out, the Assyrium stagnum is certainly not the Dead 
Bea, but the lake of Bambyke (Mabug or Hierapolis). 

1 So in effect Pherecydes (Fragynenta, 128). 

2 Pausanias, 9 36 (Frazer), 

3 Tobler (ef, cit.). 

4 Revue des traditions locales, 1899-1900, ‘Les villes en- 
gloutées.’ 

8 The Arthurian Legend, x60 ff. 

§ Desert of the Exodus, 4x6. 
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infidelity and the abominable deeds of the former 
inhabitants.4 Wetzstcin (in Delitzsch's /od, Ger. ed. 
197) gives a number of such stories; one of them 
contains a detail illustrative of the ‘pillar of salt’ which 
was once Lot's disobedient wife. At the source of the 
Rakkad (in the Jaulan) this explorer saw some erect and 
singularly perforated jasper formations, called ¢/-/arida, 
‘the bridal procession." Near them is its village, 
Ufuna, which, in spite of repeated attempts, can be no 
more inhabited. It remains forsaken, according to the 
tradition, as an eternal witness that ingratitude, especi- 
ally towards God, does not escape punishment. 

To put aside such facts (of which only a selection has been 
given) as irrelevant, and to substitute for them the speculations 
of ‘ authorities in natural science’ unversed in critica] researches, 


would involve a serious lapse from sound critical method. The 
case of the Sodom-story is parallel to that of the Creation-story, 


and still more of the Deluge-story, in the Hebrew Ovigines, to: 


explain which in any degree by taking account of the subtle 
theorisings of geologists would detract from the clearness and 
validity of the approximately correct solutions of the critical 
problems involved, It is now beyond gainsaying that naive 
races, in viewing certain striking phenomena of nature, sugges: 
tive of special divine interventions, are led, by a mental law, 
to form mythic narratives respecting ‘calamities which have 
happened to individuals or to populations under circumstances 
which in the most widely separated regions resemble each other, 
The Sodom-story in the traditional text can be in its main 
features explained as such a mythic narrative, and cannot other- 
wise be accounted for in any way that is not open to well-founded 
critical objection. 

There are no doubt several difficulties which still 
remain to be dealt with. (1) There are some features 

. . in the Sedom-narrative which remind 
&. Difficulties. us of the strange story in Judg. 19; 
the introduction of these features requires explanation, 
(2) There is one reference (Gen. 143) to the site 
of the ruined cities which suggests that they were 
swallowed up by the waters of the Dead Sea; if 
the text is correct it appears to contradict the state- 
ment in 1924, which makes no reference to a flood. 
(3) The expression ‘ overthrew ' (75771) in 192s is, strictly 
speaking, inconsistent with the representation in v. 24. 
Blanckenhorn, it is true, has a speculative justification 
for the expression. But the fact that ‘overturning’ 
became the ‘technical term’ in literature for the de- 
struction of Sodom may well make us hesitate to follow 
this eminent geologist. (4} It is almost as difficult to 
localise Sodom and Gomorrah as to localise Paradise. 

It is only on the last of these points that we are 
tempted at present to dilate; but here we prefer to 
adopt the clear and full statement (A/G, 505-8) of Prof. 
G. A. Smith. (Jt should be mentioned, however, that 
the question is, for us, of importance only in so far as it 
opens up problems as to the successive phases of the 
Sodom-story. 
could not be rescued even if the geographical difficulty 
referred to were removed, } 

‘There is a much-debated but insoluble question 
whether the narratives in Genesis intend to place the 
cities to the N. or to the S. of the Dead Sea. 

‘For the northern site there are these arguments—that Abraham 
and Lot looked upon the cities from near Bethel, that the name 
Circle of Jordan is not applicable to the S. end of the Dead Sea, 
that the presence of five cities there is sapoeslits, that the 
expedition of the Four Kings, as it swept N. from Kadesh- 
Barnea, attacked Hazazon Tamar, which is probably Engedi, 
e fore it reached the Vale of Siddim and encountered the king 
of Sodom and his allies; that the name Gomorrah perhaps 
exists in 7vd# ‘Asmriyeh, near Atm el-Peshkhah ; and that the 
name of Zoar has been recovered in fed Shager. 

‘On the other hand, however, at the S. end of the 
Dead Sea there lay throughout Roman and medieval 
times a city called Zoara by the Greeks and Zughar by 
the Arabs, which was identified by all with the Zoar of 
T.ot. Jebel Usdum is the uncontested representative of 
Sodom. Hazazon Tamar may be not Engedi, but the 
Tamar of Ezekiel, SW. of the Dead Sea. The name 
“ Kikkar” may surely have been extended to the S. of 
the Dead Sea, just as to-day the Ghor is continued for 


1 Cp Koran, Sur. 7994 
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a few miles to the S. of Jebel Usdum ; Jewish and Arab 
traditions fix on the S.; and, finally, the natural condi- 
tions are more suitable there than on the N. to the 
descriptions of the region both before and after the 
catastrophe, for there is still sufficient water and verdure 
on the eastern side of the Ghor to suggest @ garden of 
the Lord, while the shallow bay and long marshes may, 
better than the ground at the N. end of the sea, hide 
the secret of the overwhelmed cities. 

‘Such is the evidence for the rival sites, We can 
only wonder at the confidence with which all writers 
dogmatically decide in favour of one or the other,’ 

It may be added that Grove {in Smith’s DAU, art. 
‘Salt Sea’) has argued at length for a northern site as 
the real one. He is supported by Canon Tristram 
(Land of israel, 360-363) and Prof. Hull (Mount 
Seir, 165). The latter writes thus, ‘From the descrip- 
tion in the Bible, I have always felt satisfied that these 
cities lay in some part of the fertile plain of the Jordan 
to the N. of the Salt Sea, and to the W. of that river; 
and when visiting the ruins of Jericho, and beholding 
the copious springs and streams of that spot, how 
applicable to it would be the expression ‘‘ that it was 
well-watered everywhere” (Gen. 1310), the thought 
occurred, May not the more modern city (ancient 


_ Jericho) have arisen from the ruins of the Cities of the 


Plain?’ We may add that the name ‘Jericho’ most 
probably comes from ony (Jeroham, Jarham)=$xon 
(Jerahmeel). 

Up to this point we have accepted the biblical texts 
in their present form. The gains of the criticism based 

upon these texts have not been trifling 

6. ie ae or unimportant; but the difficulties 

ii connected with the story of the de- 

struction of Sodom have not all of them been overcome. 

The passages which have now to be criticised textually 

are Gen. 1019 1310 14 1917-25 1930 Am. 411 (Is. 17) 
Hos. 118 Zeph. 29 Ps. 116, 

(a) Gen. 1019 defines the territory of the Canaanite 
as extending ‘from Zidon in the territory of Gerar, as 
far as Gaza; in the direction of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, and Zeboim, as far as Lasha.’ But can this 
be right? Zidon, Gerar, Gaza, Sodom, Lasha? That 
the rest of Gen, 10 has first of all become corrupt 
and then been manipulated by an ill-informed redactor 
is clear; can v. ro be an exception? Evidently 
‘Canaanite’ should be ‘ Kenizzite,’" and most probably 
the names in v. 194 should be Ishmael, Jerahmeel, 
Shaul. 

(6) Gen, 1310. The awkwardness of the clause ‘ before 
Yahwe destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah’ has been 
noticed by critics ; how could Lot know anything of the 
impending catastrophe? Other interpolations have also 
been noticed and yet neither the true limits of the 
passage, nor its meaning, have been fully understood, 
If we apply the right key, a full solution of the problem 
becomes possible. Read—‘And Lot lifted up his 
eyes and beheld that Jerahmeel was everywhere well- 
watered [before Yahwé, etc.], like the garden of Yahwe, 
[like the land of Misrim in the direction of Missur].'? 
The description derives its points from the circumstance 
that Paradise was localised by early tradition in the 
land of Jerahmeel. Cp PARADISE, §6. It is a most 
interesting fact that (if our restoration of the text is 
accepted) Sodom and Gomorrah were, like the primzeval 
Paradise, placed by Israelitish writers in Jerahmeel. 

(c) Gen. 14. The huge difficulties arising out of this 
passage are well-known, Critical opinion leans for the 
most part to the view that it is a post-exilic Midrash in 
honour of Abraham, but that it contains some material 
drawn directly or indirectly from a Babylonian scurce. 


1 *Admah’ and ‘Zeboim were naturally added after the 
redactor had succeeded in producing ‘Sodom’ and ‘Gomorrah,’ 
The words within [] are interpolated, ‘Missur’ means the 
capital of Misrim.. 
Moore, however, whilst not questioning the present text, 
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Gunkel even thinks that the scenes between Abraham 
and Meilchizedek and the king of Sodom sound like 
popular tradition. He also remarks that the old 
tradition speaks either of Sodom and Gomorrah, or of 
Admah and Seboim;} the combination of the four 
seems to him to rest on a later fusion of the current 
traditions. Winckier, too, deals with the question of the 
names. In v. ro we hear only of the two kings of 
Sodom and Gomorrah (@ and Sam., spy qboi; the 
verb is plural}. This critic, however, thinks that, as in 
1820 and 1924, both Sodom and Gomorrah are regarded 
as subject to the same ruler; later editors, amplifying 
as usual, increased the number of kings. Far be it 
from us to deny the acuteness of previous critics, especi- 
ally Winckler ;? it appears to the present writer, however, 
that a keener textual criticism is urgently needed to bring 
out the real, as opposed to the imaginary, problems of 
the narrative. The true story seems to have stated that 
in the days of Abram war broke out between Jerahmeel 
king of Geshur (disguised as ‘Shinar’) or Ashhur 
(disguised as ‘Arioch’) and Ishmael king of Sélam {or 
Se'ulam?3). For twelve years the latter had been 
Jerahmeel's vassal; after this he rebelled. A year 
passed, and then king Jerahmeel came and made a raid 
among the Jerahmeclites of Zarephath, Rehoboth, and 
Kadesh. The king of Sélam came out to oppose him ; 
but he and his army were put to flight; the city of 
Sélim was plundered, and Lot was one of the captives. 
News of this came to Abram the Hebrew, who lived at 
Rehoboth (miswritten ‘ Hebron’) and was in close 
alliance with the Jerahmeelites. At once he called 
together his Kenite and Jerahmeelite neighbours,‘ 
pursued the spoilers as far as Rehob in Cushan, and 
brought back the captives and the property which the 
spoilers had taken. On his return two kings came out 
to meet him, One was the king of ZIKLAG (Halusah ?), 
a specially sacred city, whose king was also priest of 
the God of Jerahmeel,5 and solemnly blessed Abram—a 
blessing which Abram acknowledged by the payment of 
tithes (cp Gen, 2822), The other was the king of 
Séclim, who offered Abram the whole of the recovered 
property. Abram, however, generously refused this, 
swearing by Yahwé, the God of Jerahmeel, that he 
would not commit such a sin against Jerahmeel's land,® 
or receive anything that belonged to the king of Sélam, 
lest the king should thus be entitled to say that he (and 
not Yahwé}had enriched Abram, Only the clans which 
accompanied Abram—-Eden [Aner], Heles [Eshcol], 
and Jerahmeel [Mamre]—required their just share of 
the spoil. 

The war was therefore between two branches cf the Jerab- 
meelite race, and Abram the Hebrew, himself half a Jerab- 
meelite,? interposed in the hour of need for his neighbours and 
relatives. Sélim, generally miswritten pip (MT Sedom), but 
once by (wv. 18 MT Salem), was not situated anywhere near the 


Dead Sea, but in Jerahmeel. Whether the earlier tradition 
really knew anything of a place called ‘Gomorrah,’ is already 


thinks the assumption of a special source for the few details 
about the campaign superfluous (Genests, § 8; col. 1677). 

1 Admah and Zeboim, however, take the place of Sodom and 
Gomorrah only in a single passage (Hos. 118), which is not free 
from the suspicion of corruptness, 

2 AOF Lior FF 3 G2 26-42. 

3 Saul being probably a name belonging to the Negeb. 
Cp Sema’el, [§ma' 'el. 

4 Read in v. 14 fobxyner) Seo my opine RIpy 
‘Three hundred and eighteen,’ in which Hitzig sees Gematria, 
and Winckler (G/227)} an astronomical number, is simply due 
to an editor’s manipulation of corrupt repeated fragments of 
ovoryne, ‘Ishmaelites.’ 

5 jp, like odry in 2133, comes from byomt. 

§ ‘If from a thread to_a shoe-latchet, and if I would take 
anything,’ isimpossible. @ relieves the construction by omitting 
the second ON. But the parallelistic arrangement is thus 
destroyed, and the improbability of the alleged proverb, ‘Not a 
thread nor a shoe-latchet,’ remains. Read pueby NON OR 


Syont. - 
7 ‘Abram’=Ab-raham= Ab-jerahmeel; see REKEM and cp 
TERA. 
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doubtful. The Vale of Siddim, or rather ha$-Siddim, which the 
traditional text (. 3) identifies with a piece of water called ‘ the 
Salt Sea,’ together with the bitumen-pits also referred to in that 
text (. to) disappears, when the text has been closely examined 
in the light of results of textual criticism elsewhere! See 
Crit. Bib. 

{2} Gen. 1917-25. ‘Zoar, on the SE. edge of the Dead 
Sea, covered over now by the alluvium, once lay in a 
well-watered country with a tropical climate. The 
{sraelite tradition is surprised that this little bit of land 
has escaped the ruin of Sodom, and explains this treat- 
ment by the intercession of Lot who desired Zoar as a 
place of refuge. Thus the legend of Zoar is a geo- 
logical legend. At the same time it contains an 
etymological motive; the city is called So‘ar, because 
Lot said in his prayer, ‘It is only azs‘ar (something 
small}."" So Gunkel (Ge. 192), according to whom 
the Zoar episode (including the incident about Lot's 
wife) is a later offshoot of the legend. We accept 
Gunkel’s analysis (see § 2, n. 4), but cannot venture to 
accept his interpretation of the legend. The stress laid 
on sys in v. 20 suggests that the real name of the city 
was Wb, and thus agrees with the view that Sodom was 


neither N. nor S. of the Dead Sea, but in Jerahmeel. 
‘Zoar’ therefore, needs emendation into ‘ Missur.'? 
The Zoar-episode has been retouched ; originally it was, 


not a geological, but an etymological myth. 

But was it only the Zoar-episode that underwent manipula- 
tion? Textual criticism enables us with much probability to 
answer this question. There are several reasons for suspecting 
that the text of v. 24 is corrupt. (1) The verb ynq inv. 25, as 
many critics have remarked, does not accord with the description 
in our text of vw 24.3 (2) The reference to bitumen-pits in 1410 
(see c) and to ‘fire and brimstone’ in Ps. 116 (see 2) are due to 
corruption of the text. Taking our passage in connection with 
Ps, 116, we should not improbably emend 1t thus :— 

‘And Yahwé caused it to rain upon Sélam and upon ‘Amdrah 
[and upon] Rehoboth seven days from heaven.’ 

This is of importance with regard to the original form of the 
legend. Note that in v.25 ‘those cities’ is equivalent to 
saa $2—ée., Sxorm $2, ‘all Jerahmeel.? ‘Sodom’ is not 
the only city which is caught in the net of its own wicked 
deeds, We cannot but expect a reference to some other place 
besides Sodom and its appendage Gomorrah. That in the 
original story the implied accusative to ‘caused to rain’ was, 
not ‘brimstone and fire,’ but ‘rain,’ is in accordance with w. 25, 
where 757), ‘to overturn,’ may be illustrated by Job1215, ‘he 
sends them (the waters) out, and they overturn the earth.’ 
‘From Yahwe out of heaven’ (as the traditional text reads) has 
never yet been adequately justified.5 Tg. Jer, distinguishes 
between the Word of the Lord and the Lord. Similarly the 
Christian Council of Sirmium, ‘ Pluit Dei filius a Deo patre.’ 


({¢) Gen. 1930. The traditional text is so extraordinary 
that we quote it in full, ‘And Lot went up out of 
Zoar, and dwelt in the mountain, and his two daughters 
with him, for he feared to dwell in Zoar; and he dwelt 
in a cave, he and his two daughters.’ Kautzsch-Socin 
agree with EV, except that they render aq. ‘Gebirge’ 


{mountain-country); they also remark in a note that 
MT has ‘in ¢he cave’ (733), ‘perhaps with reference 


to a definite locality which was connected with Lot.' 
We are then told (x. 31 £) that, in order to continue the 
family, the two daughters agreed to ‘make their father 


I The gloss on o4w7 poy in ~. 3 is so absurd that Winckler 


even identifies the abon o with lake Haleh in the N. His 
theory is a monument of ingenuity, but will not stand. po 
nbam surely comes from ovary, and ovwn poy from nayp 
orwg (cp a more frequent transformation of the latter word— 
avoD. on nw Nw. is simply Seon yys (‘by the city of 
Jerahmeel * 

® The presumption is that qyy everywhere should be yy; 

each alleged occurrence, however, needs to be separately con- 
sidered (see Criz. B7d.). 
_ 3 According to Gunkel, the raining of brimstone from heaven 
is analogous to the Assyrian custom of strewing salt on the site 
of a destroyed city (cp Satr). But surely when the rain of 
brimstone fell, Sodom had not been destroyed. Nor can the 
custom referred to (which is really a symbol of consecration, see 
Ezek. 43 24, and cp Satr, § 3) be illustrative of Yahwé's raining 
brimstone, 

4 Read orn ays for mt nen we. 

5 Ewald (GV/2 223) quotes this passage in support of the 
theory that Yahwé was originally a sky-god. He compares 
Mic. 57[6], ‘as dew from Yahwé.’ “ Bat it is the tautology that 
is startling. 
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drink wine,’ and to ‘lie with him.’ Gunkel rightly 
points out that the original narrators of this story can 
have seen nothing wrong in the transaction ; the circum- 
stances which they have described rendered law and 
custom inoperative (cp Lot}. But the awkwardness of 
the passage is evident. How could Lot have been afraid 
to remain in the city which had been divinely granted 
him as a refuge? One can understand his taking refuge 
in a cave in the mountains, if he was unaware that Zoar 
had immunity from destruction ; but the present form of 
narrative is intolerable. And whence was the wine 
spoken of obtained? Gunkel proposes to assign v. 302, 
together with the rest of the passage relative to Zoar, 
to a supplementer. But it is not plain why, if the 
original narrative brought Lot safely to a cave in the 
mountains, a supplementer should have complicated 
matters by the introduction of the ‘Zoar-episode.’ It 
would be simpler to omit the cave-episode as an after- 
thought {to account for the names Moab and Ammon}, 

But this is not the true remedy, which is--to apply textual 
criticism. ‘There is a good parallel in 1 K.18 413, where another 
strange story is told about an occurrence ‘in the cave’; prob- 
ably (PROPHET, § 7) snymp there is a corruption of a place- 
name, and a beautiful consistency is restored to the legends of 
Elijah_if we emend anyp into ny, ‘Zarephath’ (both Elijah 
and Elisha [see SHAPHAT] were connected with southern 
Zarephath), It is plausible, therefore, to emend pry here, 
too, into pqs, comparing Josh. 134, where (see Mearan) the 
original text probably had ‘Zarephath that belongs to the 
Misrim.' To do this, we must make the not improbable 
assumption that the city which in v. 20 the traditional text 
calls syyn, and in wv. 22, 30 ayy, but which the original text 
must have called =) (Missur), was more fully called \¥p no4y; 
‘ Zarephath of Migsur ‘ (cp Josh. 184, emended text). We shall 
have to return to this later (§ 10), 

The alternative is to suppose that here, but not in the other 
passages referred to, saym_is a corruption of Missur. The 
general sense of the passage is the same. 

{7) Am.41x Is.17. These are the two earliest of the 


passages in which mzpnp (cp n28n, Gen. 1925) occurs as 
Fe 


a kind of technical term for the legendary destruction of 
‘Sodom.’ In Is.17 the phrase is oy napan, but we 
must, with most critics since Ewald, read atp ‘ps (cp 


Dt. 2922[23] Jer. 49:8). In Am.4rz we find a longer 
and rather peculiar phrase, 'like Eldhim’s overturning 
of Sodom and Gomorrah’ (so also Jer. 5040). This is 
generally supposed to be due to a consciousness that the 
Sodom tradition was originally connected not with the 
religion of Yahwé, but with Canaanite ‘heathenism’ ; 
cp Gen.1929 [P], ‘when Elohim overturned the 
cities,” etc. 

The presumption is, however, that the Sodom-tradition is not 
of Canaanite but of Jerahmeelite origin, In this case it is not 
safe to insist that the story was not originally Yahwistic, for it 
seems probable that Vahwé was admitted by some of those who 
dwelt in the Negeb to be the god of the country. Some change 
in our critical theory is indispensable, and, having regard to 
what has been said elsewhere, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that sypy-ne) n1o-nx, wherever it occurs in the phrase 
teferred to, is a later insertion, and that the true ‘technical 
phrase‘ is xem naan, ‘ like the catastrophe of Jerahmeel,’! 
ae the possible alternative of pip ‘n>, ‘like the catastrophe of 

jodom. 


(g} Hos.118 Itis not probable {r) that ‘Admah‘ 
and ‘Zeboim’ should be corrupt in Gen. 1428 and 
correct in Hos, 118, and (2) that we should not be told 
to whom Yahwe {in his present mood} declines to yield 
up his people. There must be an error in the text ; 
and, with 106 before us {where ‘Asshur’ means the 
great N, Arabian power, and ‘ Jareb’ is a corruption of 
‘Arab = Arabia) we can hardly be far wrong in restoring 
bony for mows, bayne for qows, and que for oxss3. 
Thus the passage becomes, How shall I give thee up 
[to] Jerahmeel? how shall I surrender thee [to] 
Ishmael ?’ 

(4) Zeph. 29. This very questionable bit of Hebrew 
needs emendation. Read (after sy3, 'as Gomorrah’) 


1 gabr, like wy and obiy (see § 6, n. 6), is one of the current 
distortions of ypm. 
2 4 was taken to be a fragment of y; the final g comes from 


3, The editor manipulated the corrupt text under the influence 
of an exegetical theory, 
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1 obyray snow Seon ov, ‘Cusham and Jerabmeel 
(shall be} a desolation for ever.’ For us, the principal 
result of this is that the ‘sa/t pits’ {which suggest the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea) disappear.! 

(4) Ps,116. The vagueness and also the excessive 
vehemence of this passage may well awaken suspicion. 
Probably we should read— 

The Ishmaelites will give way, the Maacathites, the Reho- 

bothites ; 

A blast of horror is the portion of Cusham,? 

The figure is taken from the simoom; there is no 
thought of the judgment of the ‘ruined cities.‘ 

It will be at once noticed that three out of the four 
still remaining difficulties in the story of Sodom dis- 
appear through the above criticism of 
7. New theory. the text. 1. The cities were really, 
according to the earlier tradition, ‘overthrown,’ not, 
however, by an earthqnake, but by floods of water 
from that upper ocean which formed a part of the 
cosmic system of the Hebrews. 2. The scene of the 
catastrophe was, not beside the Dead Sea, but in the 
land of Jerahmeel, and we are justified in inferring 
from Gen. 1310 that it was the district of Eden, where 
in primeval times the divine wonder-land had been 
visible, that suffered. It now becomes inevitable to 
conjecture that the original story of Sodom, or rather 
perhaps Sélim, was the Deluge-story, or one of the 
Deluge-stories, of the Jerahmeelites. It is plain that 
such a story is needed to complete the cycle of racy 
Jerahmeelite tales of the Origines, and in dealing with 
the Deluge-story in Gen.6-8 we have already found 
reason to hold that an earlier form of that story may 
have represented the Deluge as overwhelming the land 
of the Arabians and the Jerahmeelites, and the ark as 
settling on the mountains of Jerahmeel {PARADISE, § 6, 
col. 3574, cp col. 3573, n. 3). The unexpected coin- 
cidences between the Deluge-story and the Sodom-story 
confirm the view tentatively proposed before (PARADISE, 
Z.c.), We may take it, therefore, to be extremely prob- 
able that the Hebrew as well as, according to Jastrow,? 
the Babylonian narrative in its earliest form represented 
the Deluge as originally partial. Let us now trace the 
parallelisms between the Hebrew and Babylonian Deluge- 
Story and the narrative in Gen. 19 (as emended), 

Gen. 19, 


x. The righteous man, Lot 
(19 1-8). 





Deluge-story. 

1. Therighteous man, ‘Noah’ 
(69), or rather Hanok (see 
Noan), or, as the great 
Babylonian story said, Par- 


napistim. : 

a. [Anger of the divinity 2. [Anger of theéléhimagainst 
ageinat the city of Surip- the city of Sodom (19).] 
pak. 


ya 


. The extreme corruptness 3. The culminating act of 
of society (6 11-13_77-). wickedness (194-11), | 
4 The divine revelation 4. The divine revelation 


(6137). | 

5. A long-continued, destruc. 
tiverain-storm(710-12 17 7.) 
on the land of the Arabians 
and Jerahmeelites {7 4), or 


(19124; cp 18207). 

5. For seven days a destruc- 
tive rain-storm on the cities 
of the whole of Jerahnmieel 


(19 24 7). 


(with thunder and light- 
ning) on the Babylonian 
city of Surippak.4 The 
latter lasted for seven days. 


1 Schwally (2.4 TH 10 188.4%) has already noticed the diffi- 
culties of MT, but has no adequate emendations. 

2 See Ps?) Note that psgz) has been cormpted from 
mans «cp 2). , 

3 Jastrow, who has partly traced the parallelism between the 
Sodom-story and the Deluge-story, writes thus: ‘ Moreover, 
there are traces in the Sodom narrative of a tradition which 
once gave a larger character to it, involving the destruction of 
all mankind, much as the destruction of Surippak is enlarged by 
Babylonian traditions into a general annihilation of mankind’ 
(RBA 507). 

4 We assume here that a tradition of a storm which over- 
whelmed Surippak has been fused with the tradition of a far 
larger flood in the Deluge-story in the epic of Gilgame’ (cp 
DELYGE, § 22; and especially Jastrow, Relig. Bab. Ass. 507). 
That even the former tradition is historical, we are far from 
asserting. Nor do we deny that the Deluge-myth in its earliest 





, form related toall mankind. See Deuce, §§ 18, 22. 
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6. ‘Noah’ and his family de- 
livered {7 13 234). 

g. The ark grounds on the 
mountainsof Aram (so read) 
—i.e., Jerahmeel (84), or 
(Babyionian) on the moun- 
tain of Nisir, 


To these parallelisms we may add, though with some reserve, 
the parallehsm between Handk (Enoch), father of Methuselah 
(= Methusael=Isbmael) and grandfather of Lamech (=Jerah- 
meel}, and Lét, nephew or perhaps originally (cp 1414 16} 
brother of Abraham (=Abraham= Father of Jerahmeel) and 
father of Moab (rather, Missur?) and Ammon (rather, Jerah- 
mezl?). This parallelism is of importance, not for the story 
itself, but for ascertaining the particular ethnic origin of the 
story. It is not appropriate that the escaped righteous man 
(who in the earliest Deluge-myth was a solar hero) should have 
any farther concern with this earth. If Hanok (mythologically) 
was the father of Methuselah (Ishmael), and Lot the father of 
Missur and Jerahmeel, it must in the original story have been 
before the Deluge. And even if Noah (Naham?) was really 
the name of the hero of the Deluge-story in chaps. 6-7, Naham 
is certainly a name of the Negeb (see NanAm, NAHAMANI). 
Altogether, nothing can be more probable than that those who 
first arranged the Hebrew legends had their minds full of Jerah- 
meelite associations. We can now fully appreciate the remark 
of Gunkel (Ge. 195) that since the story of Sodom says nothing 
at alt of water, although the site so strongly suggested this, it is 
plain that the scene of the narrative must originally have been 
elsewhere. Of course, the present place of the story and much 
besides is due to a skilful redactor. 

It is true, the name of the hero is different. But 
there were presumably different forms of the Jerahmeelite 
as well as of the Babylonian Flood-story. Probably 
enough, there was another version in which Abraham 
was the hero; comparing Gen. 81 ('God remembered 
Noah’) with 1929 (‘God remembered Abraham’), 
one may, in fact, not unnaturally expect that Abraham, 
not Lot, should be the chief personage of the second 
story. The visit of the eldhim to Abraham is an 
uncffaced indication that he originally was so. Cer- 
tainly, something can still be said for Lot, who may 
originally have been greater than he now appears, and 
have been a worthy érotker (see above) and rival of 
Abraham. But this is a pure conjecture, and one 
might even infer from 137-9 that Abraham and [ot 
originally belonged to the class (well represented in 
ancient legends) of Zostife brothers,’ and that Abraham 
corresponds to Abel (cp Remus) and Lot to Cain (cp 
Romulus). ‘The legend might have taken this turn. 

It is also true that in chap. 19 there is nowhere any 
trace of an underlying reference to the ' box’ or ‘ chest’ 
(a term specially characteristic of an inland country) in 
which the survivors were preserved, and that in 19 28 
Abraham is said to have seen ‘the smoke of the land 
going up as the smoke of a furnace.’ But on the first 
point we may answer that if only Lot and his family 
were to be saved, no ark was necessary; the ‘&lohim’ 
would convey the small party to a place of safety. And 
as for the other point, we must, at any rate, credit the 
last redactor with enough capacity to adjust a muti- 
lated narrative to his own requirements. 

Stucken has offered another explanation of the legend 
which now occupies us.?_ According to him, the Sodom- 

», and-Gomorrah-story was originally a 
paige ‘dry’ Deluge-story—i.e., a legend of the 
‘dr * dota, - destruction of men by other means than a 

y B®: food ; sucha story he finds in the Iranian 
legend of the Var (or square enclosure) constructed by 
YVima (see DELUGE, § 204), in the Peruvian and other 
stories of a general conflagration, and in the Egyptian 
story of the destruction of men by the gods. Whether 
the combination of stories which refer to water with those 


6. Lot and his family de- 
livered (19 15 7%). 

7. Lot warned to escape to the 
mountains [of Jerahmeel] 
Q9 17). 


which make no such reference is either theoretically or, 


practically justified, may be questioned ; but we may, 
at any rate, admit that if the present text of Gen. 1924 
correctly represents the original story, the singular 


1 Stucken, however (Astralmzythen, 87) points out that the 
distinction between friendly and hostile brothers in mythology is 
a fluid one. : 

4 Astralmythen, 96. 

3 See Naville, TSBA 41-19; ep Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 
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Egyptian story referred to is the nearest parallel to it. 
Here the ' Divine eye’ is the executioner; it takes the 
form of the goddess Hathor, and slays men right and 
left ‘with great strokes of the knife.’ It seems to us, 
however, (1) that it is much more probable that the 
Jerahmeelites had two forms of a proper Deluge-story 
than that one of the extant Deluge-stories was only such 
in a loose sense of the term, especially having regard to 
the Babylonian Flood-stories, and (2) that the difficulties 
of Gen. 1924 f call loudly for the application of textual 
criticism. 
Stucken seems happier in his explanation? of the 
arallelism between Gen. 191-11 and 
9, Judg. 1915-30 the strange story in Judg. 1915-30. He 
thinks that both stories have the same mythological ker- 
nel—viz,, the tradition of the dividing of the body of the 
primzeval being Tiamat (the personified ocean-flood), with 
which compare also a series of myths of the division of 
the bodies of supernatural beings (e.g., Osiris). It is in 
fact all the more difficult to believe that Gen. 191-11 and 
Judg. 1915-30 stand at all early in the process of 
legendary development, because both the stories to 
which these passages belong are ultimately of Jerah- 
meelite origin. This may be assumed in the former 
case (1) from the place which the ‘Sodom '-story 
occupies among legends that are certainly in their 
origin Jerahmeelite, and (2) probably from the legend 
of the origin of ‘ Missur’ and ‘ Jerahmeel’ (so read for 
‘Moab’ and ‘Ammon’ in 1937 f.) which is attached to 
the ‘Sodom '-story. And it is hardly less clear a 
deduction in the latter case from the results of textual 
criticism, For the story in Judg. 19-20 can be shown to 
have referred originally not to Benjamin but to some 
district of the Jerahmeelite Negeb.? 
So far as the outward form of the story is concerned, 
our task is now finished. Now to resume and, if need 
be, supplement. Originally, it seems, 
10. Result. there was but one visit of the &lohim ; 
it is to Abraham, not to Lot, that the visit was 
vouchsafed. Abraham (?.¢., in the Jerahmeelite story, a 
personification of Jerahmeel) was the one righteous man 
in the land. He received timely warning that those 
among whom he sojourned had displeased God, and the 
€lShim took him away to be with God. Then camearain- 
storm submerging all Jerahmeel. This original story, 
however, received modifications and additions, Lot or 
Lotan, the reputed son, not of Seir the Horite, but prob- 
ably of Missur the Jerahmeelite, was substituted for Abra- 
hani, and a floating story of mythic origin (the myth spoke 
of violence done to a supernatural being) was attached to 
the story of Lot in a manipulated form, so as to explain 
and justify the anger of the élahim. After this a legend 
was inserted to account for the name Missur ; Lot had 
taken refuge at Missur, by divine permission, because it 
was but a ‘little’ city, and again another legend was added 
to record the circumstance that the people of Missur and 
Jerahmeel were descended from that righteous man,? 
who with his two daughters alone remained (the 
removal of the hero to the company of the &Ghim had 
been forgotten) in the depopulated land. {The names 
were afterwards corrupted.) Finally, a corruption in the 
text of 1924 suggested that the scene of the story must 
have been in that ‘awful hollow, that ‘ bit of the infernal 
regions come to the surface’ which was at the southern 
(?} end of the Dead Sea. And the singular columnar 
formations of rock-salt at Jebel Usdum (cp DEAD SEa, 
§ 5) to which a myth resembling that of Niobe 
(originally a Creation myth ?) may perhaps already have 
1 Stucken, of. ci4., 90. 
2 There was probably a confusion between pny3 (Benjamin) 
and [Pv12 = Sxenj3. mam and 2 (Bethlehem -judah)= 


Lynn nea (Beth-jerahmeel). The ‘Gibeah’ of the story was 
perhaps ie Jecnluneelite Geba (Gibeah ?) mentioned in 2 5, 5 25 
(cp v, 22, and see RepHAIm). The ‘ Bethel’ in Judg. 2038 is the 
southern Bethel, repeatedly spoken of by Amos (see PRoPHETIC 
LITERATURE, §$§ 10, 35). See Crit. Bid, 

3 The genealogists often vary in particulars of relationship. 
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become attached,! was appropriately transferred to the 
altered Jegend, and identified with Lot’s wife.? 
It may be hoped that to many students it will appear 
no slight boon to be relieved from the supposition that 
11. Religious i Pe, with whom the early 
suggestions. sraelites had intercourse were so much 
beneath them in morality as the 
traditional text represents. Misunderstood mythology 
is the true source of the terrible narratives in Gen. 
19r-a1, Judg. 1915-30. At the same time no criticism 
can deprive us of the beneficially stern morality which 
is infused into a most unhistorical narrative. Apart 
from the plot of the story there are several points of 
considerable interest for the history of Israelite religion. 
Thus (1) in 19x2-:6 it is presupposed that the righteous- 


ousness of the good man delivers not only himself but his 


whole house; very different was the conviction of 
Ezekiel (1414 7). (2) It is at eventide that the visits of 
the lohim are made, both to Abraham and to Lot, As 
the light of day wanes, man is more open to religious 
impressions; the Deity, too, loves to guard his mysteri- 
ousness, and performs his extraordinary operations by 
night (cp 3225{24] #%, Ex. 1424}. It is not unnatural to 
ask, how it comes about that elsewhere Yahwé is said to 
‘cover himself with light as it were with a garment’ 
(Ps. 1042), and to think of the influence of the Iranian 
religion. {3) Unmeaning repetitions in prayer may be 
useless; but repetitions which show earnestness are 
considered by the narrator to be aids, not hindrances. 
It is a mistake, as Gunkel remarks, to speak of Lot's 
‘weakness of faith.’ (4) But, if we may treat Abraham's 
converse with Yahwe as a part of the narrative (it does 
in fact belong—thanks to a supplementer—to the 
section which links the Abraham-prelude to the Lot- 
story), we have a riper fruit of religious thought in 
1823-32. ‘Not for Lot alone, but for all the righteous 
men in Sodom, his prayer is uttered, and it is based 
upon a fine sense of justice: ‘‘ Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right?” And what is right? Not the 
mere prescription of a legal code; justice must be 
softened by compassion, Each of the supposed ten 
righteous men of Sodom has links innumerable binding 
him to his fellow-citizens. Is he to be sent abroad 
without any of those to whom nature or custom has 
attracted him? No; a single righteous man can at 
least (as in the case of Noah) save his family, and ‘‘ for 
ten’s sake I will not destroy the city" ’ (Mew World, 
12gs}. It must not be thought that because mythology 
and, more widely regarded, the popular imagination have 
largely influenced the Hebrew narratives, they are 
therefore to a trained eye devoid either of historical or 
of religious interest. 

To the books and articles cited under DeAp Sea, add the 
commentaries of Dillmann, Helzinger, and especially Gunkel ; 

also Cheyne, Vew Wordd, 1236-245; Kraetz- 
12. Literature, schmar, 74 7W 1781-92; Stucken, 4strad- 
mythen, Part ii,, ‘J.ot’ (‘the myths attached 
to the name of Lot are the torso of a primitive nivel . 
< T. KC, 

SODOM, VINE OF (O°%D ]53), Dt. 3232 See 
Sopom, col. 4655 n. 2; VINE, § 2. 

SODOMA (coAoma) Rom. 929, RV Sopom. 


SODOMITISH SEA (mare Sodomiticum), 2 Esd. 5 7. 
See DEAD SEA. 


SOJOURNER (73). 
JOURNER. 


SOLDIER (7737 79, 2 Ch. 2533; ctpatiwTHe 
Mt. 8g etc.). See ARMY, WAR, § 4. 


1 These perishable formations change from 
Blanckenhorn remarks (ZDPV 19 34, n. 1). he ‘ Lot's Wife’ 
of Warren may have altered since 1870. But others will no 
doubt arise. On the connections of the story see Stucken, 22, 
119, and especially 231. For a ‘ate Arabian legendary ‘ Lot’s 
wife’ see Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 

2 Not much greater variety is there between the story of 
Lot's wife's transformation into a pillar of salt and Niobe's into 
astone.’ So wrote the old Anglican theologian, Dean Jackson 
{#orks, 1 108). 
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SOLOMON (MiS9v; coAomwn), son of David by 
Bathsheba, and his successor as king of Israel. 

(@ favours the form pode. In the best MSS caAopwr and 
coAwpey alternate ; roAouwy almost always in NT ; in Acts 7 47, 
however, Ti. with NAC (against BDEHP) adopts cadwpoy, but 
Treg. and WH godopwv. Cp Lag., Users. 53 86 96.] 

The superficially plausible derivation from Salem, 
niby’, ‘peace’ is retained by Kittel (AG. 6), but is 
against the analogy of the other names 
{critically regarded) in David's family. 
Another explanation has lately been proposed with 
abundant learning and ingenuity. After summarising 
it, we will pass on to a third view. According to 
Winckler,! the name anby refers to a divine name aby 
(lm), which is attested in the Phoenician proper name 
nbwiz, and allusively in the title pbe-w (Is. 96 [s]). 

Another form of the name of this deity was Saiman (cp the 


Assyrian royal name, Salman-aSaridu, and the ZaAauay of Greek 
inscriptions). This god is identified with ReSeph, and was 
therefore a Canaanite Apollo. According to Winckler, the 


1. Name. 


| king’s trae name was Dodiah (= Jedidiah, 2 §.1225); the name 


Sel5md or ‘Solomon,’ like ‘Bath-sheba’ (=‘daughter of the 
Moon-god'), is of mythological origin, and was given to the 
king by later writers in connection with ‘the transference of the 
legend of Semiramis-Bilkis to Sheba.’ In fact, the only com- 


plete parallel to the form Selomo comes, according to him, from 
Arabia (Salama). Elsewhere (Preuss. Jahkréé. 104 269; cp 
G/2286) Winckler puts the mythological connection thus: 


‘Formed from the divine name delem (Ass. Salman). It 
corresponds to Nebo whom it designates as the god of the 
winter-half of the year (Se¢7#z is the west = Ass. SZus, sunset).’ 


It would seem that this acute critic somewhat 
exaggerates the bearings of mythology on onomatology. 
Certainly the analogy of the other names in David's 
family (as explained by the present writer) seems to be 
opposed to this scholar’s explanation, That ‘Jonathan’ 
is composed, as Winckler and most scholars suppose, of 
a divine name and a verb, is due, as could easily be shown 
at length, to misapprehension. ‘Jonathan’ is only another 
form of NETHANIAH (g.v.); it is a modification of 
the ethnic name Nethani=Ethani, ‘Ethanite.’ That 
‘David’ is a modification of a divine name is not 
impossible (ep Dop, NAMES WITH), but is opposed to 
the analogies of Dodiah (if this name is really correct) 
and of Dodi (MT Dodo, Dodai}. It is quite as 
possible that Dod (whatever its ultimate origin) was an 
ethnic, and if, following analogies, we seek for an 
ethnic as the original of mpbw, we cannot be blind to 
the existence of Sxymeh and of npby (see § 2). For the 


pronunciation node later writers are responsible, The 


true text of 25.1224 7. seems to suggest another 
pronunciation, Shilliim6d (or Shallim6?), arising out of 
the story of David’s sin, See JEDIDIAH. 
It is a long road which leads to the later conception 
of ‘Solomon in all his glory.'. We are here only 
2. Earl concerned with the strict facts, without 
hi rs Y idealisation, which of course does not mean 
SNOFY: that we have no sense for poetry, and no 
sympathy with the changes of popular feeling. The 
story of Solomon's birth is given in 2 S.112-]225—a 
composite narrative which has already received con- 
sideration (see BATHSHEBA, JEDIDIAH). Certainly 
there is much to learn from it ; certain)y we should wish 
to include it in a selection of fine Hebrew narratives, But 
with unfeigned regret we must pronounce it to be in the 
main unhistorical. The name Bathsheba, indeed, and 
the historical character of its bearer are, one may 
venture to hold, even after Winckler’s arguments, alike 
secure. Just as prix np (Kirjath-arba?) is not ‘the 
city of Four’ (the god whose numerical symbol was 
four), so yny na (Bathsheba) is not 'the daughter of 
Seven’ (the god whose numerical symbol was seven— 
z.é,, the Moon-god, cp SHEBA), and consequently 
Bathsheba is not a mere pseudo-historical reflection of 
IStar, the mythological daughter of the Moon-god. 
1 Wi. Gi2223; KAT)224. For the view of another 


pi (haem ag see Sayce, A155. Lect. 57; Early History, 4233 
ep Simpson, The Jonah Legend, 141 fr 
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We may, however, admit that the story of David's 
treachery to URIAH (g.v.) probably developed out of a 
current oriental legendary germ, without of course 
disparaging the value of the Bathsheba story as given 
in 2 S. 112-1225 for other than purely historical purposes. 
And we must also claim the right to extract a fragment 
of history from 2 S.1l27 12156-25, rightly read, and 
illustrated by the story of Solomon's accession in 1 K. 17, 
and by the lists of David's sons in 28.3271 Ch. 31% 
The ‘fragment of history’ is that Solomon had another 
name, which name is given in our present text as 
Jedidiah.? ; 

Passing next to 1 K.1/, we find reason to think 
with Winckler that Solomon's opposition to the claim 
of Adonijah to succeed David was due not to his own 
and Bathsheba's selfish ambition, but to the considera- 
tion that after the successive deaths of Amnon and 
Absalom he, not Adonijah, was the legitimate heir to 
the throne. Here, however, we part from Winckler. 
Bathsheba is for us no mythological figure, but the true 
mother of Solomon ; she is in fact identical with Abigail.? 
That Sclomon’s mother should bear two names in the 
tradition is not more surprising than that a king who 
oppressed the Israelites in early times should be called 
both Jabin (Jamin}—#.e., Jerahmeel—-and Sisera—z.e., 
Asshur—both Jerahmeel and Asshur being N. Arabian 
ethnic names (see SHAMGAR ii., § 2). Bathsheba is in 
fact equivalent to Bath-Eliam (2 S. 113) or Bath-Ammiel 
(t Ch. 35). 

‘The name Bathshebarepresents Abigail asan Ishmaelite woman 
(yay-n3=yowna=Loxlyngna); the name Abigail, asa Jerah- 
meclite. But lshmaeland Jerahmeel are often used as synonyms 3 
the same woman could therefore be called a daughter of Ishmael 
and a daughter of Jerahmeel, So too mnby and the name out 
of which aq has probably been corrnpted—viz. Sypmy—are 
equivalents. Salma describes its bearer as having Ishmaelite 
or Salmaan affinities (see § 1, end), Jedidiah as being 
sen neg by extraction, The latter name too, appears to 

e given to the son of Abigail in the true text of 25.33 and 
1 Ch.31, where the respective readings ay59 and 5x31 are 
manifestly wrong, und both most probably presuppose the 
same original $y5mqn.. 

Adonijah’s claim to the throne, however, must have 
been based upon some theory. If he was not the 
oldest living son of David, he may yet have been the 
oldest of those born after David's accession.* Probably 
David both favoured his pretensions and accepted him 
as co-regent. Unfortunately Adonijah neglected to 
bring over to his side the so-called 'Cherethites and 
Pelethites’ (Rehobothites and Zarephathites},* who 
formed the royal body-guard, and with the aid of their 
leader Benaiah, Solomon compelled the old king to 
reject Adonijah. 

In 1 K.217 {cp vw. ar) it is stated that Adonijah 
desired leave to make Abishag the Shunammite his 
wife (cp WRS, Xinship, 88 #2}. It is possible that 
Solomon, with the same object as Adonijah, actually 
took ‘ Abishag’ (the name comes from yb», like Bills 
in the Semiramis legend from wadXaxis) into his harem, 
and that Rehoboam was the son of Solomon by ' Abishag.’ 
See SHUNAMMITE. 

Upon this theory Solomon was not one of the sons 
born to David at Jerusalem {2 S.51rq 1 Ch. 35-8), and 
the traditional view of his age at his accession,® based 


1 That the text of 25.1224 f is not in its original form, is 
evident; a possible restoration will be found elsewhere (see 
Jeorpian). The present form of the text seems to be due to an 
editor who thought Jedidiah (‘beloved of Yahwé’?) too good a 
name for the first child, By assigning this name to Solomon he 
unconsciously made a concession to historical facts. For 
S.A, Cook’s theory, see A/SZ 16156 7 [1900], and cp Jeprpran. 

2 Abigail probably = Abihail (see NaBaL), and Abihail appears 
ultimately to come from Jerahmeel. 

3 Wi, G/ 2245. 

4 The explanation of ‘Cherethites and Pelethites’ (see Jupan, 
$4, PeLETHITES) here given, is not that of Winckler; but (like 
S. A. Conk, A/SZ 16177, n. 61 [April zg00]) this able critic 
recognises, quite independently of the present writer, that this 
faithful warrior-band came from the Negeb. 

5 @A (x K,272), with about twenty other MSS and some 
versions (Arm. etc.), gives Solomon only twelve years at his 
accession, and Jerome (cp 132 ad Vitalem) asserts that the 
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on very insecure data, needs to be revised. Certainly 
the narrative in 1 K. 1 f does not favour the view thut 


Solomon was a young man (the rhetorical language 








of 1 K.3746 x Ch, 291 225 cannot be regarded as 
decisive); the hero of the coup d'état displays all the 
adroitness and astuteness of a practised politician. 
How Solomon treated his opponents is stated elsewhere 
(ADONIJAH, ABIATHAR, JOAB, SHIMEI); the story, 
which has a basis of fact (HISTORICAL LiTERATURE, 
§ 1), makes it difficult for a modern to idealise this 
despotic prince. It is singular that ‘Nathan the 
prophet’ should have assumed the prominent position 
which belongs rather to Benaiah ;! but ampler justice is 
done to the priest ZADOK (g.v.) for his energetic 
support of the son of ‘ Bathsheba.’ It is probable that 
the Jerusalem priesthood exacted a very full recompense, 
and that fresh favours conferred on their body bore 
fruit for Solomon in the early idealisation of his conduct 
as a sovereign. 

Was the substitution of Zadok for Abiathar accom- 
panied by changes in the cultus at Jerusalem?” It is 
is a question which baffles the critical 
3a. Buildings. student. The narrators give us much 
that we could have spared, and withhold ‘much that 
would have been of great valuetous. Their own interest 
is largely absorbed in the buildings of Solomon, especi- 
ally in that of the temple. That the description in its 
present form comes (as Kittel supposes) from the Annals, 
seems hardly probable; as it now stands, it may 
perhaps represent a later age, to which the temple in 
particular had become a subject of learned but not 
altogether sober inquiry, See Kincs [Book], § 6, 
PALACE, TEMPLE (and cp Stade, GI’/1318 f, and 
ZAT it, 1883, pp. 129 -). It is even to some extent 
doubtful whether the whole story of the building of a 
temple of Yahwé as well as of a royal palace outside 
the city of David is not due to misapprehension. Accord- 
ing to Winckler {G/ 2252 7) the true temple of Solomon 
was merely a renovation of the old sanctuary of David 
on its original site—z¢., within the city of David— 
though it must apparently be admitted (see MILLo) 
that this scholar’s explanation of mz//o and consequently 
the form in which he presents his theory needs recon- 
sideration, 

There is, however, another point, not tess important, 

s and more capable of solution. Accord- 

36. Hiram. ing to the tradition in ‘its present form 
(MT and @), the timber for building the temple was 
furnished, together with artificers, by Hiram king of 
Tyre. ‘Therelation thus indicated between Israel and the 
Tyrian king is, if accurately reported, in the highest degree 
remarkable. If, as Winckler, who follows MT, interprets 
what he thinks the historical truth, the king of Israel was 
in vassalage to the king of Tyre (?}, how is it that after 
Solomon's time we hear nothing of attempts on the 
part of ‘Tyre to strengthen its hold upon Israel, and on 
the part of Israel to free itself from Tyrian supremacy ? 
True, all on a sudden, in the ninth century, we hear of 
an Israelitish king marrying a daughter of ‘ Ethbaal, 
king of the Zidonians’ (r K,163:). This, however, is 
an equally singular and an equally suspicious statement, 
when we consider that the most influential power in the 
politics of Israel and Judah (putting aside Assyria) was 





‘hebraica veritas’ agrees with @. Josephus (Amt. viii. 7 8) 
gives his age as fourteen; he also says that he lived to 94! For 
other traditional statements, see Nestle, 7.4 TW’, 1882, pp. 31277, 
and Theol. Stud, aus Wiirtemberg, 1886, p. 160. ; Kaufmann, 
ZATW, 1883, p. 185; Gautier, Rev. ae théol. et de phitos., 
Nov. 1886; Lagarde, Mittheil.2 40, n. 1. Stade (GY/1 297) 
says, not less than twenty years old; Kittel (Ad. 6), referring 
to. 1 K.11 42 1421, doubtfully suggests eighteen. 

1 Schwally (ZA TW, 1892, p. 156) doubts whether Nathan 
was really a prophet. That x‘a3n (‘the prophet’) should prob- 
ably be ‘3737, ‘the Nadabite,’ is pointed out elsewhere 


{ProruEr, § 6). 

2 See Winckler (4A 7%) 234), who inclines to think that 
Zadok was introduced by the later legend in the interests of the 
monotheistic idea. 
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not Tyre but the N. Arabian Musri. Now it so 
happens that, as Winckler too, with extreme modera- 
tion holds, ss (Tyre?) is miswritten for nyo (Missur ?) 
in Am.log and Ps.874 {cp Tyre). What, then, is 
there to hinder us from supposing (if other critical 
considerations favour this view) that the same error 
has occurred elsewhere? pits, also, is undoubtedly 
miswritten sometimes for sp or ;yyp. How, then, do 


we know that ‘king of the oyry’ in 1 K, 163: should 
not rather be ‘king of the ovyp,’ in which case Syanx 


(cp 5yawx) should of course be $xynzy? ~The probability 
that Ahab’s matrimonial connection was with Musti, 
not with Tyre, has been referred to under PROPHET 
(§ 7, col. 3862, with n. 1); and when we take into 
consideration a fact which will be referred to presently 
—viz. that Solomon’s principal wife was a Misrite 
princess—we shall see that if he went anywhere outside 
the land of Israel proper for timber, political interests 
would naturally impel him to go to the N. Arabian 
Musri. (We assume provisionally that the wooded 
mountain districts of the Negeb were not in Solomon's 
possession.} Nor must we forget that ‘Ahiram’ 
(whence ‘ Hiram’) is one of the most probable popular 
corruptions of ‘Jerahmeel.’! Ahiram or Hiram might 
indeed be the name of a king of Tyre; but it might also 
(cp Aholiab=Jerahmeel?} be that of a N. Arabian 
artificer. 


It would not be critical to urge against this view of the seat 
of Hiram’s kingdom that Josephus? quotes a passage from the 
Tyrian history of Menander of Ephesus and another from that 
of Dios, in which Eipwyos, king of Tyre, son of "ABiBados, is 
said to have had intercourse with ‘Solomon, king of Jerusalem.’ 
The date of Menander and Dios is presumably in the secon¢ 
century B.c., and though we may credit them when they tell us 
of the succession of the kings of Tyre, and of events not legend- 
ary in character which they can only have known from ancient 
authorities—z.e., from the Tyrian archives (which Josephus 
positively asserts that Menander at least had inspected),3 we 
cannot venture to trust them when they touch upon matters 
closely related to the then current Jewish history. Thus when 
Menander (in Jos, Ay, viii. 13 2) tells us that there was a drought 
in Pheenicia, which lasted for a year, and was closed through 
the potent supplications of "1@sBades, king of Tyre, we divine 
at once that this is directed against the Jewish statement that 
a long drought in the land of Israel was terminated through 
the intercessions of Elijah,4 and when Etpwuos is said by 
Menander and Dios (Jos. Anz. viii, 5 3) to have had a match of 
riddle-guessing with Solomon, we can see that this is based on 
the Jewish story of the riddles by which the queen of Sheba 
tested Solomon (x K, 101), 


We have no extra-biblical authority for doubting 
that if Solomon was indebted for building materials and 
artificers to any foreign king, it was to the king of 
Misrim, not to the king of Tyre. According to the 
most probable text of 28.82 123: David had con- 
quered both Missur and Jerahmee! (see Crz¢, Bié., and 
cp SAUL), so that if we hear of a king of Missur 
in the reign of Solomon, we may assume that he for a 
time at any rate owned the supremacy of the king of 
Israel. If so, there is nothing inconsistent in the double 
statement that Solomon had his own workmen in the 
mountains {1 K.513 % [27 #]}, and that Hiram sent 
workmen to cut down wood at Solomon's request.® 
Nominally, the mountain country of Jerahmeel (called, 
as we shall see, Gebalén} was a part of Solomon's 
dominions, so that as suzerain he had a right to send 


1 Kittel (on x Ch. 141) prefers the form Hiram; Schrader 
(KATE) 170}, Hirom. Cp Hiram, end. The view taken 
above seems to the present writer the best. Urumilki is 
attested as a Phoenician royal name in an inscription of Sen- 
nacherib (AA 72) 185, cp also qboww, an ancestor of Yehaw- 


melek, C/Si. no. 1), and Urumilki probably = Jerahmeel. 

2 Ant. vill. 5 3 (8§ 144-149); ¢. 4f.117f (8§ 112-120). 

3 Dios, too, says Josephus, was trusted for his exactness 
(c. Ap.t. 17 112). 

4 Winckler (KA7@) 250) gives a different explanation of 
Menander’s assertion, which, however startling, might be accept- 
able, if it did not presuppose the traditional Hebrew text of the 
Book of Kings. 

5 As the text stands, Solomon asks Hiram for help in the 
hewing of timber (1 K. 51-10), It is in the hewing of stone that 
Solomon's labourers are represented as taking a prominent part. 
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workmen to do his bidding.t The forms of courtesy, 
however, may have required that he should request the 
vassal-king to send his own more skilled labourers to 
direct and to aid those of Solomon, and in order to 
prevent war from breaking out between Israel and 
Missur during the long building operations? at Jeru- 
salem, as well as to foster a more friendly feeling based 


; upon mutual services, the Israelitish king is reported 


to have paid Hiram (Jerahmeel) annually large quantities 
of wheat and oil. / 

We are obliged sometimes, however reluctantly, to 
form historical conjectures, and this seems to be the 
most conservative one which, on the present subject, 
with due account of textual criticism, can be made 
plausible; but the fact, mentioned at a later point 
{§ 7), of the ill-feeling which Cusham or Aram (=Jerah- 
meel} bore to Israel leads us to question its accuracy. 
Only by force and by the transplantation of part of the 
subject population (2 S.1231, see Saw) could David 
keep his hold on the Jerahmeelite Negeb. It is prob- 
able that Solomon found it even more difficult than 
his father to do this, and from 1 K, 911-14 it would 
appear that Solomon was forced by the king of Missur 
to cede to him twenty cities in the land of Jerahmeel, 
and over and above this to pay a hundred and twenty 
talents of gold.* 

The existence of a grave historical problem cannot, 
it would seem,e denied, We have offered the best 
solution of it at our disposal. It only needs to be added 
that the misstatement that Solomon procured tintber 
and workmen from the king of Tyre must have been 
facilitated by the fact that the name ‘ Hiram’ was actu- 
ally bosne by a king of Tyre, and that it was favoured 
by the observation of later Jews that the mountains of 
the Negeb were not in their time abundantly wooded 
(the trees having been cut down), whereas Lebanon 
was still well provided with timber. Whether, as 
Winckler supposes, part of the Lebanon was in the 
possession of Solomon, need not here be considered. 

It is important, however, to mention these necessary correc- 
tions of names in MT. (1) The mountain country where timber 
was sought (1 K. 56) was called, not Lebanon, but Gebalon (from 
Ar. jibad, cp Gear), the people of which are, in x K. 518, 
called Gebalites.6 The same correction is pluusible elsewhere, 
eg., Is.148 Zech. 111, etc. (2) Ina K.9r113 43m and 433 
are both popular corruptions of byana. (3) In r K.1011r £ 
2 Ch. 28[7]9 10% the ‘almuggim’ or ‘algummuim’ timber should 
rather be designated ‘ Jerahmeel’ timber. It came (2 Ch. 28[7]) 
not from Ophir, but from Lebanon—z.e., Gebalén. Cp ALmUG 
TREES (end), where the theory mentioned—that almug-wood 
came from Lebanon (2 Ch. 28)—points in the direction of the 
critical view here recommended. 

We need not deny that Solomon was a builder, or 
that he was aided by Jerahmeelite artificers (for which 
we have partial analogies® in Bezalel, 
b. Uri, b. Hur, and Oholiab, b. Ahi- 
samach, in Ex.3]}. One of these (whose father was a 
Misrite, but his mother an Israelite of the Negeb?) bore 
the same name as that assigned to the Misrite king— 

? The dvvacrevuare (2) which Solomon ‘opened’ in Lebanon 
(Gebalon?) according to 84 (Svvacrevorra, GL) in x K. 2 46¢ 
may, as Winckler thinks, have been mines. See Winckler, 4 2z. 
Unt. 176; Gi 2 261, n. 2. 

2 Twenty years are assigned to them in 1 K.910; cp 63871. 

3 x K. 511 [25], where for the second 13 read na (see Cor). 

4 The best part of this is due to Winckler (G/ 2262; KA 7 (3) 
237). He thinks that the original which underlies the present 
text of 1 K.914 is xp ay aonb (ov) nde, where ovn is a 
gloss inserted at the wrong place. The sense is, ‘and he (viz. 
Solomon) sent to the king of Tyre [Hiram] 120 talents of gold,’ 
ie., Solomon had to make up for the inadequate cession of 
patie by a large payment in gold. The king, however, with 
whom Solomon had to do was not Tyrian but Misrite, and the 
ceded territory not ‘Galilaan’ but Jerabmeelite, 

§ 1 K.518 [32] should run Sypny ‘229 Saype’s 33 abopn 
ov>a2n, ‘and the Ishmaelites and the Jerahmeelites—the Gebal- 
ites—fashioned them.’ Without the key to the names critics 
have been obliged to assume a deep corruption of the text (cp 
GEBAL, 1). 

6 Ail the names here quoted, except the first, are Jerahmeelite. 
The tribes of Judah and Dan were both largely mixed with 
Jerahmeelites, 

7 His father was a Misrite (yp not my), his mother either a 
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viz. Hiram, z.e., Jerahmeel ; the Chronicler (2 Ch. 2x2 
{r3]) calls him Huram-abi, but this surely must be the 
same name (Sxonv= ax ovn). Cp HikAm, 2, and on 
the place where he did his work (1 K. 746) see TEBAH. 
Nor need we altogether reject the other traditions of the 
intercourse between Solomon and‘ Hiram.’ [If the view 
of the historical facts underlying 1 K. 911-14 adopted 
above be correct—i.e., if hostilities broke out between 
the king of Missur and Solomon, in which Israel 
was worsted —it is reasonable to suppose that the war 
was occasioned, not only by the craving for revenge, 
but also by a desire on 'Hiram's’ part for commercial 
expansion. Having no port of his own, he was glad 
to use EZION-GEBER (9.v.), at the head of the Gulf of 
‘Akabah, which formed part of Solomon's dominion. 
Hiram had indeed no mariners to send, but he sent ‘ser- 
vants’ of his own—z.e., commissioners and merchants 
—to buy and sell at the places where the ships might 
touch. The chief object which both kings longed for 
was naturally gold; Ophir, the port of the great Arabian 
or E. African gold-land, was the goal of these early 
voyagers (see GOLD, Ivory, OPHIR, TRADE, § 49). 

The very different, commonly-held, opinion that ‘at 
Ezion-geber (which [Solomon] retained, in spite of the 
return to Edom of prince Hadad) a ship was built, similar 
to those employed by the Phoenicians in their voyages to 
Tarshish (and hence called Tarshish ships), and manned 
in part by experienced Tyrian sailors,’ and that ‘from 
that port it was dispatched at intervals of three years 
to Ophir, bringing back thence gold, silver, ivory, valu- 
able woods, and precious stones, as well as curious 
animals such as apes and peacocks,’! appears to rest 
on an inaccurately transmitted text and a not sufficiently 
thorough-going historical criticism. The best form that 
gratitude to past critics can take is surely not to repeat 
temporary conclusions, but to carry forward their work. 
We venture, therefore, to present some of the most 
pressing changes of view to which we have recently 
been led by independent research, 

Even apart from the rendering of "28 (1K. 926, @ vais) 
by ‘ship’ (RV, ‘a navy of ships’), which has had the authority 
of Hitzig and Kittel? (Hzsz. 2 189), and_ the question as to the 
history of Hadad, there is much that is very doubtful in the 
opinion referred to. The ‘apes’ and ‘ peacocks’ are considered 
elsewhere (see especially Opyir, Peacocks); on the difficult 
question relative to the mention of silver as well as of gold in 


1K.1022, see SILVER, § 2. ‘Valuable woods’ should rather 
be ‘a rare, fragrant wood, analogous to the spices or spice-plants 


of the queen of Sheba’ (read abaR—ie., eagle- wood [see 
ALOES), not D'OR —Ze., Jerahmeelite wood). The three 
passages bearing on Hiram’s participation in the Ophir ex- 
peditions are (a) 1 K. 927, (4) 1012, (c) 1022. As for (a), the 


true text, translated, should probably run, ‘And Hiram sent his 
servants, Jerahmeelites, on the ships with the servants of 


Solomon." nv3x cw is a corruption of mbeyne, and orn opt 
of p»>xont. Either ‘ Jerahmeelites’ or (better) ‘Ishmaelites’ 
is a gloss or variant. In (4) we should read, ‘And also the 
merchant-ships . . . brought from Ophir very much eagle-wood 
and precious stones," O°" should be ‘mb (0 and D con- 
founded); cp Prov. 3114. In (c) ‘for the king had at sea ships 
(galleys) with oars? (piv *yN)’; to this was added in the 
earlier text WO ‘JX, ‘merchant ships’ (omit OY, an editorial 
insertion), which is a gloss on ’p "x. The phrase ‘ Tarshish 
ships’ is a hopeless puzzle until we apply methodical textual 
criticism to the Hebrew phrase. See Tarsursn, § 7. 
That Solomon, at one period of his life, had friendly 
relations with Musri is shown by his marrying a daughter 
«22 Of Pir’u king of Misrim (so beyond doubt 
5a. Migrite we should read in t K. 31 916 in place of the 


princess. very improbable MT 4). This was pointed 





Naphtuhite (nn53, not Sn) or a Danite, in either case a 
woman of the Negeb. See « K. 7143 2 Ch. 214, and cp 
NEPHTOAH. 

1 Wade, Old Testament History (1901), 299. 

2 In AK, 'Kén.,’ 87, and AGH, ‘ Jes.,’ 298, however, Kittel 
adopts the collective meaning ‘ fleet.’ 

3 See Tarsuisu, § 7, where pw IN, Is. 83 21, is compared, 

4 It is indeed difficult to imagine a king of Egypt giving one 
of his daughters to a vassal king (cp WMM, As. #. Eur. 390) 
in Palestine. 
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out by the present writer,! and afterwards independently 
by Winckler. To the notice of the marriage in 3x it is 
added in 916 that Pir’u took the field against a certain 
city, slew its inhabitants, and gave it as a portion to 
his daughter, Solomon's wife.2_ The place is called in 
the traditional text Gezer, and its inhabitants Canaanites ; 
but both Judg. 129 and Josh. 1610 lead us to doubt this, 
and it is in itself more probable that for +13 (Gezer) we 
should read wa (Geshur), and for 4yy957 (the Canaanite), 
as elsewhere, ‘apn (the Kenizzite); some place in the 
far SW. of Palestine is presumably intended (see 
GESHUR, 2). 

Kittel (cp Burney, Hastings, DB 2862@) does well to separate 
9 x6-17@ (as far as 473) from wv. 174-223 it has evidently been 
taken from_a context which spoke of the marriage. At the 


same time its present context 1s full of interest, and we must 
return to it later (§ 7). 


The Arabian land of SHEBA (g.v. ), too, was interested, 
as legend asserted, in Solomon. Its queen is said to 
have actually come to Jerusalem to test 
ap aig Solomon's wisdom.? According to Kent 
" (Hist. of the Hebrew People, 1x79) the object 
of her visit was to bring about a commercial treaty with 
Solomon. But surely the form of the legend is late. 
It is Tiglath-pileser and Sargon who tell us of queens 
of ‘mat Aribi,’ and ‘mat Aribi' (see A.4 71) 414) is not 
Sheba ; indeed, the Sabzean empire arose much later 
than Solomon. Probably, as Winckler suggests (G/ 
2267), the queen of Sheba is but a reflection of the 
Misrite princess whom Solomon married. How Solomon 
came to be called the wise king, par excellence, is not 
clear. If it meant originally that he was as skilful in 
preserving, as his father had been in creating, a king- 
dom, the epithet was greatly misplaced. More prob- 
ably, however, the title arose from the close intercourse 
between Solomon and the N. Arabian kings and kinglets. 
The Misrites and the Jerahmeelites were celebrated for 
their wise proverbs and apologues. To heighten Solo- 
mon’s glory, it was stated by the later legend that, just 
as he was greater than his neighbours in war, so he 
excelled them in their own special province of wisdom 
(seer K.59 f, [430f]). How far Babylonian influences 
affected him we are unable to say positively, But the 
phenomena of the early Genesis stories as explained by 
the present writer lead him to think that N. Arabia 
transmitted quite as much as Babylonia, though in 
doing so it could not avoid augmenting a mass of ideas 
and beliefs ultimately of Babylonian origin. See SHav- 
SIA, also CREATION, PARADISE, and cp EAst [CHIL- 
DREN OF], ETHAN, HEMAN, MAHOL. 

Legend also lays great stress on Solomon's just 
judgment—a capacity for which was indeed one aspect 
of Hebrew ‘ wisdom’ ; but there is no 
satisfactory evidence for this, and the 
highly oriental story in 1 K.316-28 
has a striking parallel in a Buddhist Jataka. We can, 
however, most probably assert that Solomon was highly 
despotic in his methods ; on this, historians who differ 
widely on other points are agreed. If we are rightly 
informed, Solomon treated both the Israelites and the 
surviving Canaanites® as only good enough to labour, 
like the Egyptian fellahs till recently, at the royal build- 
ings (513 7. [27 7], cp 1218). He is also said to have 
divided the country {‘ all Ishmael ' ?) into twelve depart- 
ments (to a large extent, it would seem, independent of 
tribal divisions}, each of which was under a deputy or 


6. Solomon’s 
despotism, 


: /OR, July 1889, pp. 559% Cp Winckler, G7 2263; KAT@ 
236. 
® Maspero’s expansion of this passage (MT) in Strugg?e or 
the Nations, 738, is unduly imaginative. 

8 Menander of Ephesus (as we have seen) represents Solomon 
and Hiram as the rival sages. 

4 Cp Kittel, Hist. 2196; M‘Curdy, WPM 2155 (8 524): 

5 Other passages to be referred to presently seem to show 
that the N. Arabian subject population was specially employe: 
in the corvée, though if Israelites had to do forced labour, the 
surviving Canaanites would of course not be spared. It is not 
well to attempt a tov positive solution of such problems. 
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prefect (2¥), 47=5's3, ¥. 19), charged with the duty of 
keeping up a constant supply of court luxuries, and also, 
we may be sure, of collecting the taxes, and perhaps too 
of providing forced labour.! In the Lebanon (? Gebalon) 
alone he is said to have had 10,000 labourers constantly 
employed (514[28]). The overseer of the corvée was 
the hated Adoniram (1 K.46 514; cp 1218}, No 
wonder that discontent became rife, especially in the 
powerful tribe of Ephraim. How a leader of the rebels 
was found is told elsewhere (see JEROBOAM, 1). 

At the same time there are certain passages in our 
composite narrative which may make us hesitate to 
accept the darkest picture of Solomon's despotism. In 
920-22, which we may hesitate to regard as merely a 
late attempt to whitewash Solomon's character,? it is 
expressly said that the corvée was limited to non- 
Israelites. And the singular statements respecting the 
number of Solomon's ‘stalls of horses’ (426[56]) and of 
his chariots and horsemen (1026), when critically in- 
spected, appear rather to be statements respecting the 
number of his Cushite, Jerahmeelite, and Zarephathite 
servants (see Crz#, Bzd.). The narrative in z K.12 no 
doubt ascribes the separation of N. and S. to the hateful 
corvée ; but the account is too anecdotal to be strictly 
historical, and surely the forced service, so far as it 
existed, pressed heavily on the S. as well as on the N. 

Certainly Jeroboam was an Ephrathite. But there may have 
been a southern, as well as a northern, Ephrath; Jeroboam’s 
mother (see JEROBOAM, 1) was a Misrite, and the name of his 
clan (see N&BAT) may plausibly be explained as Arabian. And 
as for the statement (1] 28) that Jeroboam was placed ‘over the 
labour of the house of Joseph,’ it is possible that here and in 
Am, 56 nov (D") has been miswritten for "per =Seyow (Ish- 
mael).3 

We have assumed that Solomon’s relation to Musti 
was not that of supremacy, but that of dependence. It 

should be frankly stated, however, 
Ur the Neweb? that there is a considerable body of 

evidence which, rightly understood, 
points in an opposite direction. {1) There is the 
passage already referred to (2 Ch.82), where Hiram 
is represented as the ceder of the twenty cities. (2) In 
close proximity to this, it is said (2 Ch. 83) that 
Solomon went to Hamath-zobah and prevailed against 
it. Now Hamath-zobah here, as in 2 S, 83, we take to 
be partly a corrupted, partly a manipulated reading ; 
the true text gave Maacath-zarephath—-z.e., the Zare- 
phathite Maacath. And the strong cities which Solomon 
built (1 K, 915 [end], 17-19) were probably called Hazor, 


1 The brevity of the above statement is justified by the present 
state of textual criticism. The document to which it refers 
(x K. 47-28 [58)) is admittedly obscure. ‘The text,’ says Ben- 
zinger, ‘is a good deal corrupted, and has received ihterpola- 
tions.’ In special articles on the names (see also Fow., FaTTED) 
some of the difficulties are dealt with. ‘The point of view, how- 
ever, in these articles is not more advanced than that of critical 
commentators in general. A further application of the key 
which Winckler (only half-conscious of its wide-reaching con- 
sequences) put into our hands, when he showed that g™yb 
sometimes stood for O™sb—i.e., the N, Arabian Musri—and 


that this country exercised a persistent political influence on 
the Israelites, has results which, if correct, are of the utmost 
importance for the early regal period of the history of Israel. 
It becomes probable that Kittel’s remark (which was thoroughly 
justified from a conservative textual point of view) that the 
table of prefects ‘only concerns Israel proper, inasmuch as the 
conquered territories are referred to (42t [51]} in a different 
style,’ is the reverse of the fact. The present writer holds that 
the twelve prefects were placed not over ‘all Israel’ (as the 
traditional text has) but over ‘all Ishmael’ {a parallel error to 
that in 2 §.2412; see TAHTIM-HODSHI}- Z.¢., over the Negeb 
—that in 422 £ [52 A] the account of Solomon's ‘ provision for 
one day’ has grown out of a list of the peoples or tribes of the 
Negeb, and that in 426 [56] the true text affirms that the 
Cushites, Jerahmeelites, }shmaelites, and Zarephathites were 
servants to Solomon. 1 K.420 is the only passage which dis- 
tinctly hreaks the connection. See Crit. Bid. 

2 This is the view of Kittel and Benzinger. The statements 
of 920-22 are thought by them to be refuted by a reference to 
513 [27] 1128 124. The text of these passages, however, will 
not bear the stress that is laid upon it. See preceding note 
{near end). 

8 On Am. 61-14, which appears to the present writer to refer 
to the Israelites settled in the Negeb, see Crt. B72. 
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Jerahmeel, Geshur, Beth-horon (in the S.), Baalath, 
‘Tamar in Arabia! (3) There are also the passages 
(426[56] 10 26) referred to above, which, when critically 
emended, appear to assert the reduction to bondage or 
serfdom of a large portion of the Jerahmeelite popula- 
tion. And (4) there is a singular statement (1014 7} 
respecting the amount of gold which came every year 
to Solomon, the close of which should run nearly thus— 
‘apart from the tribute (ws) of the Zarephathites and 


the Jerahmeelites (cp SPICE-MERCHANTS) and all the 
kings of Arabia,’ ? 

These passages, however, seem to prove nothing but 
the strong determination of later writers to idealise the 
reign of Solomon. That Solomon was, for a time at 
any rate, lord of the Negeb (with the exception of 
‘Hiram’s’ twenty cities} may be admitted. That he 
had battles in the Negeb is also true, and his foe was 
no minor chieftain but the king of Missur himself, and 
Solomon was worsted in the conflict. The reference to 
HapDaApD? and to REZON* in r K. 1114-25 and to Jero- 
boam's journey to Misrim in v. 40,5 confirm the view 
that Solomon's position in the Negeb was seriously and 
frequently threatened. It is noteworthy that Rezon is 
said to have 'reigned in Damascus’ (rather Cusham), 
just as Hadad ‘reigned over Aram’ {z.e., Jerahmeel)}. 
Evidently there was a strong jealousy between Israel 
and the neighbouring peoples of Jerahmeel and Missur. 


‘{Cp Stade, GV/1 303, who, however, adheres to MT.) 


The references to Solomon's horses, as we have 
seen, need to be carefully inspected; they have been 
much misunderstood. 

There is evidence enough that o°O1D 
8, References (horses), and 0°03 (Cushites), 137 (chariot), 
to horses. and bxpnoy Jerahmee!) have an unfortunate 
tendency to get confounded, and this con- 

fusion has affected the story of Solomon. 

Still, we need not doubt that Solomon had, not 
indeed ‘ chariot-cities *® (see MARCABOTH), but at least. 
horses and chariots. On the éocus classicus, 1K.1028 f, 
see Hoxse, § 1 (5), MizRAIM, § 22, TRADE, § 49. 
It is a question, however, whether criticism docs not 
make it a plausible view that the Misrim from which 
Solomon derived horses and chariots was the N, 
Arabian rather than the N. Syrian referred to in these 
articles. This at least can with much probability be 
stated, that, whilst there were nomadic tribes in N, 
Arabia whose riding animal was specially the camel {see 
CAMEL, § 2), there was also a settled population skilled 
in the useful arts and riding on horses (see Crzz, B70. ). 
Our information on these points is scanty, but a nega- 
tive attitude towards the inference here stated is possible 
only at the cost of rejecting critical facts which all hang 
together, and throw a light on many dark places in the 
history of Israel. 

The total result of our study of Solomon is that his 


1 Implying emendations of the text; see Cri#. Bid. See also 
Tamar, TapMor, TRADE, § 50. The reader will find the old 
view and the new in collision, but this is inevitable. The 
problems before us are partly of a text-critical, partly of a 

istorical character, 

2 Cp Trave, § 50, where the corrected printing ay (cp Ch.) 
is admitted, We must add, however, that very probably 
pte mn has arisen out of peppiyn, written at the end as a 


correction of g~na; ordain, as in Neh.332,=o°5xpny; and of 
this same word 4n07 is also a corruption (p =p). 

3 Hadad was probably an Arammite (‘27")—/e., a Jerah- 
mgelite—rather than an Edomite: see Crit. Bib. on 2 S.313 6 
Winckler (K-47') 240) independently suggests that Hadad 
was of Aram-Zoba, not of Edom. Aram~Zoba, however, is. 
really Aram-Zarephath, according to the present writer’s view 
of the original text. See Zona. We must not, however, con- 
found the spheres of action of the two adventurers, Hadad and 
Rezon. 

4 Rezon was a fugitive from his lord the king of Zarephath 
(= Maacath-Zarephath, above). : : 

5 See JOR, uy 1899, pp. 351-556 As against Winckler 
(XAT) 241, the present writer thinks that ‘Shishak’ in v. qo 
is merely an error for *w3D (see PHARAOH, SHISHAK, 2). 


8 Cp, however, CHARIOT, § 5, City (4), and Wi. GJ 2210. 
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political importance has been very much exaggerated. 

wigs Already in 1 K.424[54] we find the 
3. ubriincoed extent of his kingdom idealised as that 
up * of David had been. It is not difficult to 
account for this. he geographical statement in 424 
[54] arises simply from a misinterpretation of 13 (ndhar) 
in v. at [5x], which really means the ‘nahal Misrim,’ 
but was supposed to méan the Euphrates. Later 
ages went farther in the sanife course, and in Pss, 45 
and 72 (the latter of which, however, has received a 
later insertion} his life furnishes the framework for 
pictures of the Messianic king. Against this idealisa- 
tion the redactor of ECCLESIASTES {g.v.) in his own 
way protests. 

We now turn to Solomon's religious position, Was 
he a polytheist? Did he ever, as W. E. Barnes 

Hastings, D# b) ex Sit, 'patronise 
10. Nota { rn daaeet oo pespeesses st. Spurn 
lytheist. oreign worship ; ; 
po suggested by 1 K. 111-8. It is plain, how- 
ever, from @’s text, as well as from the phenomena of 
Mf, that the original has been much expanded by 
later hands from a religious motive.2 There was no 
bad faith in this; the later writers simply recast history 
in the light of certain fundamental principles—those of 
Deuteronomy (cp Kines [Book], § 6}. And their 
procedure appears more startling than it really was, 
owing to the fact that the ethnic names and the names 
of the gods have been accidentally corrupted. The 
original statement probably was that which underlies 
417, ‘Then did Solomon build a sanctuary for the god 
of Cusham and Jerahnieel'—z.e., for his Misrite wife ; 
this probably stood in connection with the account of 
Solomon's marriage (cp 16 31-33). 

Various comments on this were inserted in the margin, and 
introduced by the redactor or redactors into the text. Lastly, 
corruption transformed ‘the god of Cusham' into ‘Chemosh the 
god (abomination) of Moab,’ and ‘ Jerahmeel’ into ‘ Milcom the 
god (abomination) of the b'ne Ammon.’ In what is now zw. 1, 
‘Jeraiimeelite, Migrite, Rehobothite’ became ‘Moabite, Am- 
monite, Edomite(from ‘‘Arammite,”a variant to “ Jerahmeelite”), 
Zidonian, and Hittite,’ and in what is now v. 3, ° princesses 
Ishm ieltes’ became ‘princesses seven hundred,’ and ‘concu- 
bines [simaelites’ became ‘concubines three hundred.’ 

‘That Solomon had a number of wives, both Israelite 
and non-lsraelite, is probable enough, but he did not 
make altars for all of them, nor did he himself combine 
the worship of his wives’ gods with that of Yahwe. He 
can have had no thought of denying the sole divinity of 
Yahweé in the land which was Yahwé's ‘inheritance.’ 
It is a distortion of the true text when @* represents 
Solomon as ‘burning incense and sacrificing’ (€dupia 
xat @@ve) to foreign gods.3 That this ambitious king 
had such a chastened piety as we find in x K. 8 14-6r 
(cp Driver, /ntr. 200 F) is on all grounds inconceiv- 
able ; but we have no reason to doubt that according to 
his lights he was a faithful worshipper of Yahwe, so far 
as this was consistent with his despotic inclinations. 

{In the apocryphal Book of Wisdom, again, the composition 
of an Egyptian Hellenist, who from internal evidence is judged 

to have lived somewhat earlier than Philo 

11. Later (see Wispom oF SoLemoN), Solomon is 
jdealisation. introduced uttering words of admonition, 
imbued with the spiri¢ of Greek philosophers, 

to heathen sovereigns. The so-called Psalter of Solomon, on 
the other hand, a collection of Pharisee Psalms preserved to us 
only in a Greek version, has nothing to do with Solomon or the 
traditional conception of his person, and seems to owe its name 
to a transcriber who thus distinguished these newer pieces from 
the older ‘ Psalms of David.'4 In NT times Solomon was the 
current type alike of magnificence and of wisdom (Mt. 629 
Lk. 1131), But Jewish legend was not content with this, and, 


starting from a false interpretation of Eccles.28, gave him 
sovereignty over demons, to which were added (by a perversion 


of 1 K.433), lordship over all beasts and birds, and the power of 


understanding their speech. These fables passed to the Arabs 





1 Cp Eset, Broox or, and see Wi, G/ 2254. 

2 See Benzingerand Kittel, and cp Driver, /#tr.(9), 192. 

3 See, however, Burney (Hastings’ DS2as5a, notet}, who 
favours @L, and thinks that the fact ‘has been toned down by 
some later hand into the statement of MT." 

# On the Aprocryphal ‘Psalms of Solomon’ see APOCALYPTIC 
LITERATURE, §§ 77-85. Cp also APocrYPHA, § 14. 
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before the time of Mohammed C¥éé/eka, 1 22), tound a place in 
the Koran, and gave Solomon (Sulcimin) a lasting fame 
throughout the Moslem East. The stery of Solomon, the 
hoopoe, and the queea of Sheba in the Koran (Sur. 27) closely 
follows the second Targum to Ksth.]2, where the Jewish 
fables abuut him may be read at large. Solomon was supposed 
to owe his sovereignty over demons to the possession of a seal 
on which the ‘mast great name of God’ was engraved. See 
Lane, Alvadian Nights, Introd., n. 23x, and chap. 1, n. 15. 
W.R.S.] 

For a survey of Solomon's reign in connection with the longer 
history, see ISRAEL, §§ 23-25; 071 Solomon's psalm (2), CREA- 
Tsox, §& 26, and on two supposed daughters of Solomon, see 
SaLMAH. T. K. CG. 


SOLOMON’S PORCH {(H croa [toy] coAo- 
MwN[Tloc), Jn. 1023 Acts 512, See TEMPLE, § 30 f 


SOLOMON’S SERVANTS, CHILDREN OF (‘33 


nisoys JAY), a guild of persons attached to the second 
temple, mentioned in Ezra2s5s58 Neh.75760 113t 
(yor AOYAWN CcdAWMWN [BAL]; Ezra2ss y. 
aBAHceA [B]; 258 y. ac€AnceAma [Bl]. y. aBAH- 
ceAma [A]}), with the NETHINIM (¢.v.), and sometimes 
{z.g., Neh. 3263 1029) apparently included under that 
term. Bertheau-Ryssel leaves it uncertain whether this 
guild of ‘ servants of Solomon’ grew out of a small part 
i of the Canaanitish bondservants of Solomon (1K. 
920 f.} which may have been assigned to the temple. 
The probability is, however, that the phrase has nothing 
to do with Solomon, but is corrupt. On Solomon's 
corvée, see SOLOMON, § 6, 

Just as one can hardly doubt that the so-called nézhintit are 
really the Ethanites, so the déé ‘add? S2lomah must, it would 
seem, be either the déné ‘dbéd-Salamn or the béné ‘abéd-~edint. 
‘Obéd-8dim is probably a corruption of ‘e7db-'éddm—ie, 
Arabiaof Edom, and ‘Obéd-feldmah of ‘ardb-Salawn —i.e., Arabia 
of the Salmzans (see SALman, 2). The Jerahmeelites and 
Edomites seem to have been strongly mixed ya pare Israelites 
after the exile. One of the families of the Obed-edom or 
‘Arab-edom guild (if we may call it so) bears the name ‘ béné 
Hassdphéreth ' (or Sophereth)—z¢., béné Sarephathim, or Zare- 
phathites. See SopHeRETH. TT K.C. 


SOLOMON’S SONG. See CANTICLES. 


SOLOMON, WISDOM OF. See Wispom 
SOLomon. 


SOMEIS (comeeic [BA]), 1 Esd. 934 RV = Ezra 1038 
SHIMEL, 16, 





OF 


SON OF GOD 
CONTENTS 
I. IN THE OLD TESTAMENT AND PHILO. 
Synonym of ‘god’ (§ 1). The king (§ 5). 
Term for an ‘angel’ (§ 2). The Messiah (§ 6). 
Offspring of a god (§ 3). One raised from the dead (§ 7). 
Figurative use (§ 4). The Logos (§ 8). 


TH. IN THE NEw TESTAMENT, 
i. I Synoptics (88 9-22). Proclamation by demons (§ 18). 
Principles of criticism (§ 10 Peter's confession (§ 19). 
| Genuine sayings of Jesus($11). High priest’s adjuration (§ 20). 

Jesus’s self-consciousness ($12). Centurion’s exclamation (§ 21). 
| Hymn to Fatherand Son(§13). Origin of title (§ 22). 
| Son’s limited knowledge (814). ii. /# Fourth Gospel (8 23). 
Baptismal formula (§ 15). iti, fe Epistles (8 24). 
Allegory of husbandmen (§ 16). Historical significance of title 
Proclamation by voices etc. — (8 25). 

(317 f). Literature (§ 26). 

In the Semitic languages the individual is often 
designated as a ‘son’ of the species to which he be- 
longs, the species being indicated by a collective or 
plural noun (see Son OF MAn, §§ 1, 4-6). 

Similarly, a member of the genus ‘god’ seems to 
have been designated as Jen eohim {Aram., bar elahin. 

This is suggested hy Gen. 62-3 Ps. 826 

ae Dan. 32s. As early as the second 
: god. century B.C. the dé eléhim in Gen. 62 4 
were understood in some circles to be angels, and this 
interpretation is certainly nearer the truth than the 
rationalising exegesis that made the fathers of the 
giants ‘sons of mighty men’ or ‘pious folk’ (see § 2). 
But the term can scarcely have conveyed originally the 
| idea of ‘angels.’ At the time when the myth was first 
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told in Judah, it is not likely that the doctrine of 
angels had yet developed. As ‘the daughters of men’ 
were simply ‘women,’ so ‘the sons of the gods’ were 
‘gods.’ Such a usage of the phrase must have been 
deeply rooted, since even in the Hasmonzean age ‘sons 
of ‘Elydn’ was an expression employed as a synonym 
of ‘gods.’ In Ps. 826 dzé‘elyon is used in the second 
hemistich as an equivalent of é/dsim in the first. In 
Dan. 325 the celestial being seen in the fiery furnace is 
called éar elakin (cp Pesh.). This is indeed explained 
by mal dkeh, ‘his angel,’ in 328, and so the phrase was 
undoubtedly understood by the author. But it is not 
probable that the Jews of the Maccabzean period called 
an angel dar ééahin; as good monotheists they no 
doubt said éar édkd. The author, however, en- 
deavoured to make the speeches of pagan kings and 
queens more plausible by putting upon their lips such 
phrases as, in his judgment, they would naturally use, 
He lets them speak of the ‘wisdom of gods’ (511) and 
the ‘spirit of holy gods’ (45 f. [8] 5:11}. As these 
expressions were borrowed from pagan phraseology, 
bar élahin was probably drawn from this same source, 
If the polytheistic neighbours of Israel employed the 
phrase, they are likely to have meant by it not ‘an 
angel,’ but a ‘god.’ Even in Job 16 387, the ‘sons of 
the gods' are apparently conceived of as divine beings, 
subordinate to the Most High, but still associated with 
the elements, stars, or nations, over which they once 
reigned as independent rulers; and the same may be 
true of Ps. 29 (dé eint). 

Whilst originally these divine beings were not ‘angels,’ 
it is natural that in course of time they should become 
; . identified with the special class of 
prea Sree ‘messengers’ (mal’akim). In Gen. 

* 624, some MSS of @ (A 37, 72, 75) 
read of dyyeko: Tol Meo#, and this reading seems to 
have been found by many patristic writers (cp also 
mala’ké in the margin of Syr.-Hex., and the Persian 
Vs.), though the majority of MSS and daughter-versions 
have the more literal of viet rod Geof. Such a reference 
to angels is assumed in many passages. 

So in Enoch 62 (ot dyyeAot vioi ovpaved, Giz. frg. and Eth.) 
192 etc., Slavonic En. 718, Jubilees 5, Test. 12 Patr.: Reuben 
5, Philo, 1262, ed. Mangey, Jos. Ant. i. 31, § 73, Jude 6, 
2 Pet, 24, Justin, Apel. 15, Clew, Hom. 813, Clem.Alex, 


Strom. 3528, Tert. De Virg. Ved. 7, Lactantius, /estit, 215, 
Commodianus, /astruct. 13. 


In Ps, 29: 826, Targ. has waxbponz; in Job 16, 
@ reads of dyyedo rod deod, and in 387 dyyerol 
ov, and Targ. in both places maldkayyd, and in 
Dan. 325 [92] @ renders d@yyéAov Geod. The trans- 
lation ‘sons of the angels’ (Job 887 Pesh. dxai 
mala'ké, En. 711) or ‘children of the gods' (En. 6945 
1065) apparently presupposes the use of e/éhim (or 
Aram. é/dhin) as a. designation of angels, the ‘sons’ 
being the individuals of this class, Whether Aquila’s 





rendering, of viol r@y Gedv, reflects such an identification + 


of édhim-@eoi with angels, or a more correct appre- 
hension of the original meaning, or simply the convic- 
tion that the Most High can have no sons (cp Midr. 
Tehillin, 27), cannot easily be determined. The fact 
that Gen. 624 are the only passages where the Targs. 
(Onk, and Jon.) render dé elohim with é'né rabrébayya 
indicates that the common significance is here forced to 
yield, for doginatic reasons, to a less natural meaning. 
The same is true of Sym. of viol ray duvagrevéyrwy, 
Sam. Targ. ssuby sa, and Saadia danx’! atraji, ‘sons 
of the mighty,’ ‘the rulers’ or ‘nobles.’ It is also 
significant that the term £édésim, which designates the 
gods as objects of worship, was transferred to the 
angels (cp Job5r 1515 Zech. 145 Dan.41q4 Ps. 8968 


Tob. 815}; in Ecclus, 452, the original seems to have |! 


read onbx> yaa (G translating oabs with dyeor), and 
a similar transfer is likely to have taken place in the 
case of the term ‘watcher.’ If @ is correct, in Dt. 
$28 (apparently a late gloss), the bx +13 seem to have 
been limited in some circles to the celestial representa- 
tives, or patron angels, of the different nations. 
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At the basis of the myth in Gen, 61 #% lies the idea 
of the physical descent of some men from divine beings 
[cp NEPHILIM, §1]. The famous giants 
of old were regarded as sons of gods and of 
beautiful women, This explanation was 
especially resorted to in the case of great heroes of 
antiquity and of kings (see § 5}. But clans and tribes also 
traced their descent from divinity through their eponym 
heroes, When the Moabites are said to be the sons and 
daughters of Chemosh (Nu. 2129}, the Hebrew singer 
used a phrase that is likely to have been employed by 
the Moabites themselves to claim descent from Chemosh, 
to indicate that they were his offspring in the world. 
Gen. 1930-38 cannot be urged against this view. It 
probably referred originally to the descent of a pre- 
Edomitish clan from its divinity Lotan (see Lot). 
Edom, Esau, Ammon, Gad, Asher, and other genéilicia, 
are, beyond a question, names of gods [cp TRIBES, § 3]. 
Abram (the ‘exalted father’ of Hebron), Isaac (the 
‘smiling’ El of Beersheba), Jacob (the ‘ pursuing’ El 
of Shechem), Israeli (the ' fighting’ El of Mahanaim},! 
Ishmael (the ‘listening’ El] of Beer-lahai-roi}, Jerahmeel 
(the ‘pitying’ El of Rahama) and many more, can 
scarcely have been other than divine figures originally. 
The sons of these were, no doubt, once regarded as 
physical descendants of gods, though the term was later 
understood to designate them merely as the offspring of 
eponym heroes, or as belonging to the tribes bearing 
these names. However foreign to the ideas of a later 
time, the conception that the Israelites descended from 
Yahwé himself is likely to have existed in earlier days, 
When, in extant literature, Israel is called ‘son of 
Yahwe,’ and the members of the people ‘sons and 
daughters of Yahwe,’ this is indeed probably, in every 
instance, used in a metaphorical sense (see § 4). Never- 
theless, there are indications that the sonship once was 
taken more literally. Already, the connection between 
Yahwe's fatherhood and his creation of Israel is signifi- 
cant. In the Assyrian, éazz means ‘ build,’ ‘ fashion,’ 
‘beget’; the same term denotes creation and pro- 
creation : Dt. 328 (‘the rock that begat thee . . . the 
El that brought thee forth’) shows how closely the ideas 
were related in the Hebrew mind. The tendency to 
make the eponym heroes sons of gods and women, seen 
in Greece (cp Rohde, Psyche, 152 7. 169 #7} and else- 
where, was evidently at one time operative in Israel as 
well. The original paternity of Isaac is but thinly 
disguised in Gen. 1810 F 21: ¥ (cp that of Samson in 
Judg. 18 where mal’ak is probably a later addition}, It 
is quite evident that at sanctuaries provided with 
massébath and ashérim, kédéiim and kédéeioth, the simple 
folk-religion cannot have left Yahwé without a consort 
and children. In Ezek. 23 Yahwé marries two sisters 
and begets children by them. This is an allegory. 
But when even a late prophet does not hesitate to 
introduce this conception as a figure of speech, it may 
be reasonably supposed that an earlier time found it 
only natural that Yahwe, as well as other gods, should 


3. Offspring 
of a god. 


| have children by graciously visiting women of his 


choice. Gen.61 7 shows that gods might do this 
without offending the morals of the age. The notion 
of a physical divine paternity is not incompatible with 
an otherwise highly developed moral sense {see § 17). 
The very fact that in Hebrew literature Israel is 
primarily the son of Yahwé and the individual Israelite 
only by virtue of his connection with 
the people, indicates that the phrase 
was once understood in a literal sense, 
since collective sonship is mediated through the eponym 
hero, Nevertheless, the idea of physical descent has 
heen so strongly suppressed that the term is practically 
everywhere used figuratively, to express the love and 


4. Figurative 
use. 


1 As the ‘ Job stone’ found by Schumacher at Sheikh Sa‘d in 
Hauran proves that Ramses II. penetrated into the E, 
Jordan country, it is possible that the Israel] referred to in the 
Me(r)neptah inscription was a tribe having for its centre 
Mahanain, 
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paternal care of Yahwé and the reverence and obedience 
of Israel. 


Already in Hosea 2 the ethical significance often associated 
with this metaphor comes to view when the prospect of becom- 
ing ‘sons of the living (sod’ @'2é El hat) by a moral reforma- 
tion is held out to the Israelites. In Hosea llr the text is 
doubtful. Mt. reads ‘out of Egypt I have called my son.” @ 
seems to have found a plural (1995, 7a réxva avrod). See 
Lovincxinpxess. ‘ His children’ would refer to the ‘sons of 
Israel.’ In Is, 12 3071, the Israelites are called ‘sons of Yahwé.” 
That the phrase was felt to be a figure of speech is evident from 
Dt. 131 85 (‘as a man bears (chastens] his son, so Yahwé’; cp 
Ps. 10313); but I41 asserts ‘Ye are the sons of Yahwé, your 
God,’ and 326 asks ‘Is he not thy father, thy maker?’ In Jer. 
34 Yahwé is said to be a father; 819, ‘ How shall I place thee 
among sons,’ means ‘make thee a son’ (see Duhm, /eveszia, p. 
vi), consequently contains the idea of adoption. ‘The promise, 
‘YT shall be a father to Israel, and Ephraim shall be my first- 
born’ is given in Jer. alo: Similarly Ex.422, ‘My son, my 
first-born, is Israel,’ In Is. 63 16, the first-born of Yahwé is em- 
phasised, in contrast with the neglect of the people by Abraham 
and Israel; the cult of these heroes brings no relief. Cp also 
‘our father,’ Is. 648 [7]. Mal.16 assumes that Yahwé is con- 
stantly represented by the people as a father. Mal, 2 10-16 has 
suffered much corruption by intentional alteration and by 
accident [see Cr7#. Bzé.]. But v. 10 clearly shows that Yahwé 
is the father of the Israelites and their ancestor. In vw rz 
neither @ nor Pesh. seems to have found in the text ‘and 
marries the daughter of a strange god’ (45) $x),- but some 
phrase which could be interpreted ‘and walks after (or ‘ serves ') 
foreign gods.’ This may be a free rendering of Sx ma bx xv 
a3, ‘and enters the house of a strange god,’ but MT shows that 
the idea of a woman being the daughter of her god was not 
foreign to Hebrew thought (cp Nu. 21 29 Wisd. 97 1221 16 10). 
In Ps. 7315, ‘the generation of thy children’ refers to the Jews. 
The fatherhood of God is finely expressed in the prayer, Ecclus. 
23 1, beginning Kupre, wérep, ‘Lord, father.’ In Ecclus. 412 the 
Hebrew reads 72 4x7" San, ‘and God shall call thee son.’ 
Here sonship has an ethical quality. That is also the case in 
Wisd. 218, ‘if the righteous man is God’s son, he will uphold 
him’; whilst in 55 the sons of God probably are the occupants 
of the celestial world, including angels and human saints (see 
$7); in 97 1221 1610 184, the sons and daughters of God are 
the Israelites, and in 1813 the people is said to be recognised 
by the Egyptians as ‘God's son.’ In Judith 94 the Jews are 
God's ‘dear children.’ In Esth. 614, they are the ‘sons of the 
only and true God,’ and in 3 Macc. 6 28 they are the sons of the 
‘most mighty and heavenly living God.’ Eth. Enoch 621% 
speaks of ‘his children and bis elect,’ but the passage is prob- 
ably a Christian interpolation. Cp also Sib. Or. 3702, ‘sons of 
the great God’; Ps. Sol. 730, ‘sons of their God’; 184, ‘as a 
first-horn only-begotten son’; Ass. Mos. 1027, ‘sons of God'; 
punilees 115, ‘sons of God’; and 4 EzraG 52, ‘thy people, first- 

orn and only-begotten.’ 


It may be inferred from such instances that the desig- 
nation of God as father in a figurative sense goes back 
at least to the eighth century and was common in Israel 
in the last century B.c.; that the Israelites felt them- 
selves to be sons and daughters of Yahwé because of 
their connection with the holy Yahwé-worshipping 
people; and that here and there the thought of a 
spiritual sonship based on character was reached. 

Founders of states and kings in general were regarded 
in antiquity as sons of gods. 


Numerous examples were gathered from Greek and Roman 
writers by D. F. Ilgen in 1795, He, however, wrongly sup- 
posed that the basis of what he deeme simply 
5. The king. a figure of speech was the relation of the king 
as pupil to the divinity as teacher. In reality, 
the divine paternity was looked upon as an important fact. In 
the case of a long-reigning dynasty, or one connected by 
marriage with the preceding one, it was sufficient to assume a 
transmission of the divine life from an original impregnation by 
a god; in the case of a usurper not connected by marriage with 
the previously reigning family, resort must be had to an im- 
mediate divine fatherhood. Thus, the kings of Egypt were 
considered as the sons of Re’ by virtue of descent from him; but 
Alexander could be declared a son of Ammon Re‘ only by a 
denial! of Philip’s paternity, and a revelation of his birth without 
a human father (Trogus in Justin, Ast. 1112). Less promin- 
ence was evidently given to this conception in Assyria; but its 
existence is praved by 5 R. 297 where ASur-bani-pal says 4sur 
tlu Aanna, ‘Ashur the god, my begetter.'. The Ptolemies as 
successors of the Egyptian kings accepted such titles as ‘son of 
Re',’ ‘vids rod “HaAtoy,’ ‘son of Isis and Osiris’; and some of the 
Seleucidz, as successors of Alexander, also received the title 
@eod vids. The latter title was frequently used by the Roman 
emperors as well as divus, Oeds, and 2/th@ in the East (see 
Dalman, 227, and Deissmann, Bibedstudien, 1 166_{7.). 


Even in Israel the king was regarded as standing on 
a higher level than ordinary men and given the name 
‘son of Yahwe.’ His quasi-divine character is already 
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indicated in the fact that he was anointed. Originally 
the pouring out of oil on his head was a sacrifice, an 
act of worship. Yahwe's anointed was recognised as 
partaking of Yahwe's sanctity, as possessed of a divine 
spirit and a higher intelligence (x1 S.109). It is more 
likely to be a reflection of a generally prevailing opinion 
than mere flattery, when the woman in 2S. 1417 20 
declares that David is like the gods in hearing what 
is good and evil, and has the wisdom of the gods to 
know all that is in the earth (ma/’@s is probably a late 
interpolation). How the people before the exile looked 
upon their kings, cannot be determined from the literary 
remains reflecting the often strongly anti-royalist spirit 
of the prophets. Is. 96 shows that a poet in the exile 
did not hesitate to predict for a child born to the royal 
family (possibly a son of Jehoiachin) that he would be 
called a ‘mighty god' (é gidéér). 25.714, probably 
written after the exile, as H. P. Smith has perceived, 
and possibly in the days of Zerubbabel, presents the 
son of David as the son of Yahweé, and significantly 
predicts for him that in spite of this he will be punished 
as human beings are, though not destroyed. When 
kings again sat on the throne of David in the 
Hasmonzean age, they naturally applied to themselves 
this promise. Yahwe's anointed king was his son, 
born as such on the day of his coronation, whom the 
nations and their rulers should obey (Ps. 2). Ac- 
customed as men in Israel had been to hear their 
Ptolemaic or Seleucid rulers referred to both as ' god’ 
and as ‘son of god,’ the two terms easily merged into each 
other when applied, as they were, to the Hasmonzan 
kings. In Ps.582 and 826 Pharisaic hymn-writers 
scornfully designate these native rulers as ‘gods’ 
(éléhim) and ‘sons of God’ (é'né ‘efyén). ‘There would 
be no sting in this sarcasm, if they were not actually 
designated as such. That this was the case is shown 
by Ps. 457 7 [6 /.], where a poet laureate of one of these 
princes on the occasion of a royal wedding apostrophises 
the monarch as divine. In Ps. 8926 £, 2S. 714 is applied 
to Alexander Jannzeus (so Duhm). Zech. 128 probably 
also applies to the reigning family. 

On the other hand, Ex. 216 229{8] do not prove that 
rulers were called ‘gods.’ They refer to household 
gods {Eerdmans}, and Targ. and Pesh. which render 
‘judges’ are certainly wrong. So far as kuown, the 
king was never regarded in Israel as literally the son 
of Yahwe. The underlying thought seems to have 
been that the king became a ‘son' by the infusion of 
his divine father's life and intelligence. 

In view of the fact that the king in Israel was called 
ason of God, it is somewhat strange that there is so 

; little evidence of its use as a title 
6."The Mensiah. of the coming Messiah. ‘There is no 
passage in Jewish literature that can be confidently 
dated as earlier than Christianity, in which this name 
is given to the Messiah. 

Enoch 1052 is probably an interpolation (so Drummond, 
Charles, Dalman). 4 Ezra 7 28 4 18 32 37 52 149 are all doubt- 
ful. The Aramaic original is lost, and the extant versions (Syr., 
Lat., Eth., Ar., Arm.) have all passed through Christian hands, 
and manifestly suffered changes in these very passages (see 
Drummond, 285 7), The Targ. to 2S.714 renders ‘like a 
father’ and ‘like a son,’ and the Targ, to Ps. 27 ‘thou art dear 
tome asason’; Ps, 2is generally referred to Israel. In Origen’s 
time the Jews looked forward to the coming of God's Messiah, 
but_professed to find no reference in prophecy to a coming son 
of God (c, Ceéstusz, 149). Only rarely (as in 6. Su#ka, 1524 
and Midrash TeAz@?, 27) is a Messianic interpretation of Ps. 2 
found. There can be little doubt that the reason for this lies in 
the reaction, first against Hasmonzan pretensions, and subse- 
quently against Christian exegesis. But between the insistence 
upon Davidic descent as a rebuke to the illegitimate line in the 
Psalter of Solomon, and the emphasis upon the human character 
of the Messiah (avépwzos ¢£ avOpirwv) by Trypho as a disavowal 
of the new god, the great Messianic movements stirred many 
circles in Jewry, besides the followers of Jesus, with eagerness 
to discover a reference to the Messiah in every passage that lent 
itself to the purpose. It therefore remains possible that the 
identification of the Messiah as the son of God represents not 
merely the blending of two independent convictions, but the 
synonymy of two terms. Dalman objects to bar éahd asa 
Messianic title, on the ground that it was not customary to 
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mention the name of God, as Mk. 14 61 vids tov evAoynrod indi- 
cates. But Mt., who, according to Dalman, alone rendered the 
original idiomatic »malkitha da-shémayya for ‘kingdom of 
God’ with BagtAcia ray olpavwr, has in 2663 vids Tov Beov, and 
so also Lk, 22 70; and there is no indication that ‘sons of God’ 
was rendered otherwise than by é'é e/ahd. Nevertheless, 
bar élahé is not likely to have been very commonly used as a 
designation of the Messiah, and there is no absolute proof of its 
use at any time, 


In Lk. 2036 those that are accounted worthy of 

another world and of being raised from the dead 

. are said to be equal to angels and 

deo aes goed ‘sons of God, because they are sons of 

’ the resurrection.’ According to Rom. 

14 Jesus was shown to be a son of God by his 

resurrection from the dead. The idea that the ranks 

of the heavenly beings may thus be increased, is 
older than the thought of a resurrection. 

Heroes that are well-pleasing to the gods may be carried aloft 
to be with them for ever, as Uta-napidti in the Gilgamié epic, or 
Enoch and Elijah [see DELUGE, § 17, Eviyan, ENocu, and cp 
ETHAN, Parapise, § 3). Slavonic Enoch 22 gives a fine 
description of Enoch’s reception in heaven, and his celestial 
garments. Into the same company of heavenly beings men 
could be brought from the subterranean realms of Shéol, when 
the Mazdayasnian doctrine of a resurrection had become familiar 
in Israel. Even in circles where the Greek conception of 
immortality prevailed, the godly man was supposed to take w 
his abode after death among the sons of God, and to obtain his 
inheritance among the saints (Wisd. 55). It is the merit of 
Barton (Mew World, 1899, pp. 114 7) to have called attention 
to this thought. 

Among the Jews accessible to Greek philosophy, it 
was especially Philo who prepared the way for the 
Christian doctrine of the son of God by his Logos- 

speculation. When he called this 
8. The Logos. Logos ‘the perfect son,’ ‘the first- 
born son of God’ (De Vit. Mos. 14; De Conf. Ling. 
14; De Agric. 12), he did not imply that it was an 
individual, an hypostasis, a person. Yet it was in- 
evitable that the term ‘son of God’ should suggest a 
mediator between God and the world, a celestial 
personality more grandly conceived than any other 
associated with the name, and herein lies much of its 
historic importance (see §§ 23, 25; and for a description 
of Philo's Logos the careful studies of Jean Reéville, 
Soulier, Siegfried, Anathon Aall, and Grill}. 

The term ‘son of God’ (ulds eof, ulds roi Peod, 6 vlds 

rot @eod) or ‘my (sc. God's) son’ {vids wov) occurs in 
9. The the Synoptic gospels 27 times, and the 
Synoptics, t@t™ ‘the son’ (d vids) g times. It will 
YHOPUCE. 1. convenient to record the occurrences 
in detail and to classify them. 
1. ‘Son of God’ or ‘my (God's) son’ :-—27 times, 
a. Enumeration. 


Mt. 817 43659 1433 1616 175 2663 27 40 43 54 = 11 times. 
Mk.lz ir 311 57 97 1461 1539 = 7 » 
Lk. 132 35 822 38 43.9 828 935 2270 = 9 » 


4, Analysis. 
i. In three Gospels :—3 times. 


Mt. 317=Mk. 111=Lk. 322: baptism. 
Mt. 175=Mk. 97=Lk. 935: transfiguration. 
Mt. 2663= Mk, 1461=Lk. 2270: trial, 


ii. In two Gospels: 4 times. 


Mt. 2754=Mk. 1539 (centurion) = once. 
Lime 7 ae 828 (demon) ) = once. 
t.43=Lk. 43 (temptation ae : 
Mt. 46=Lk. 49 ee a a 
iii. In one Gospel :—ro times. 
Mk. Ix (superscription), 811 (demon) =twice. 


Mt. 59 (mame of peacemakers), 1433 (after 

walk on the sea), 16 16 (Peter’s confession), 

27 40 (at the cross), 27 43 (alleged quotation)=5 times. 
Lk. 132 35 (annunciation), 338 (genealogy) =3 times. 


2. ‘The son’ (6 vids) alone: g times. 
a, Enumeration, 


Mt. 11 27 (thrice) 24 36 28 19 = 5 times. 
Mk.1332 . - 3 eS = once. 
Lk. 1022 (thrice) é = 3 times. 


& Analysis. 
The three in Mt. 1127 correspond to the three in 
Lk. 1022 (hymn of Jesus) ~ 
MK. 1332 is equivalent to Mt. 2436 (not even the 


son) 
Mt, 2819 (baptismal formula) has no parallel = 
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It is not sufficient, however, to consider the texts in 
which the title actually occurs, Passages throwing light 
upon Jesus’ conception of the divine 
fatherhood in general and man’s son- 
ship must also be examined, Parables 
in which the term ‘son’ might be regarded as referring 
to Jesus, must be taken into consideration. Whenever 
a reputed saying of Jesus is drawn into the discussion, 
it must be tested in a retransiation into the Aramaic 
dialect spoken by Jesus; and the same applies to 
utterances concerning him by persons to whom this 
Galilean speech was the vernacular. The differences 
between the accounts of the evangelists must be ob- 
served. It is not permissible to leave out of sight the 
peculiarities of the evangelists, or the influence upon 
their minds of later thought and a growing tradition. 
It is necessary to bear in mind the fundamental distinc- 
tion between the Greek words ascribed to Jesus which 
we possess, and the Aramaic sentences he spoke which 
we can only surmise; between the stories told for 
religious edification, and the history often symbolised 
rather than described in them. Moreover, the condition 
of the text must be sedulously watched. 

In a number of passages whose substantial genuine- 
ness admits of little doubt Jesus is reported as having 

, used the term ‘sons of God,’ or an 
11, Ethical equivalent, of men in such a manner as 
significance i. imply a certain moral likeness to 


10. Principles 
of criticism. 


in genuine God. 
sayings Of = Whilst in Mt.59 the thought may con- 
Jesus, ceivably be that the peace-makers will be 


called sons of God because they will be deemed 
worthy of a share in the resurrection (Lk. 20 36 and cp § 7), more 
probably the idea is that when the kingdom of heaven shall be 
established on earth, as it soon will be, they will be recognised 
by virtue of their spiritual kinship to God as his true sons, 
This is manifestly the case in Mt. 545, where sonship is based 
on an impartial and forgiving spirit like God’s. Whether oe 
said ‘sons of your father who is in heaven’ or ‘sons of the Most 
High,’ as in the parallel rae 8 in Lk. 635, is doubtful, Most 
probably he said ‘sons of the father who is in heaven.’ This is 
suggested by a comparison of Mt. 612 ( mwatyp tuar 6 €v roig 
ovpavocs) with Lk. 1113 (6 warhp 6 €£ obpavot, where, however, 
Sin. Syr. seems to read ‘the father that is in heaven’). Mt, 
apparently had a preference for the pronominal additions. But 
whether 3x or 7)3)5N was originally used, it is significant that 
Jesus did not limit the divine paternity and did not exclude from 
sonship those who were ‘themselves evil.’ ‘Phe same is strongly 
indicated also in the parables of the lost son (Lk. 15 11 77.) and 
the two sons (Mt. 2128}, which teach that man even when he 
errs does not cease to be the son of God and the object of his 
fatherly affection, In Mt. 238% Jesus is speaking to the crowds. 
as well as to his disciples, warning them not to cal] men Rabbi, 
Abba, and Moreh, ‘for one is your master,’ ‘one is your father, 
‘one ts your teacher,’ the reference being everywhere to God 
(see Kahler, /OR 13 567, 7). On the other hand, in Mt. 10 zo 29 
and Lk, 12 32 the disciples are addressed, and those to whom 
the kingdom will be given are clearly distinguished by their 
character from the rest of the people. Even more manifest is 
this distinction in Mt. 1725 47. s kings on earth demand 
tribute not of their sons but only of strangers, so the heavenly 
king does not impose taxes cn his sons, Those who think of 
God as taxing them for the support of the temple-cult are in 
reality strangers to him; the relations of sons to the heavenly 
father are characterised by freedom. In view of such a pro- 
foundly ethical conception of Sonsiiig and Jesus’ attitude in 
general, it is difficult to believe in the historical accuracy of his 
refusal to work a miracle for a Phoenician woman on the ground 
alleged (Mt. 15 21-28 Mk. 7 27-30). 


The synoptic tradition records no utterance of Jesus 
in which he distinctly refers to himself as a ‘son of God.’ 
F In Mt. 2743 it is indeed said that 

12. Jesus’ self- mocking high priests, scribes, and 
COnSCLOUSNESS elders quoted him as having said: ‘I 
Sf econ of God: am ason of God.’ The only ground 
for such an assertion would be Jesus’ answer to the high 
priest's question (Mt. 2667). But see § 20 and Son oF 
Man, § 37 (end). ‘The taunt seems to have been made 
up of phrases from Wisdom 216-18 {see Brandt, 209). 
Of more importance would be the distinction between 
‘my father’ and ‘your father,’ if this could be traced 


back to Jesus himself. 

The Gk. text of Mt. gives the impression that Jesus said ‘my 
father’ when speaking of his own God or to him, whilst he said 
* your father’ when referring to the God of his disciples or the 
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people, and that he taught his disciples to say ‘our father,’ but 
did not use this expression himself. Already a comparison 
with the synoptic parallels in which the possessive pronouns are 
lacking tends to raise doubts as to the integrity of the text. 
The prayer Jesus taught his disciples begins in Lk. 112 with 
‘Father’ (za@rep); and textual criticism renders the originality 
of the pronoun in many instances quite uncertain, When, 
furthermore, the attempt is made to recover the actual Aramaic 
words used by Jesus, the fact comes to view that in practically 
all cases the original is likely to have been simply 64a (x4»). 
Where the Gk. Mt. had warép pov or 6 mamjp pov, Evang. Hier. 
has simply .4464@ in the extant passages, Mt. 1032 4 16 16 
18x10 19 35 2639; and the same is true of Lk. 249 1022 etc. 
If this version is made from the Greek without the aid of an 
Aramaic translation, only a strongly entrenched usage can 
account for the atpprean of the possessive. If, as seems 
probable, an earlier Aramaic gospel was consulted in the trans- 
lation, the testimony is doubly significant. It is confirmed by 
other remains of Palestinian Aramaic. 

Jesus almost certainly said only 4%@ in his own 
prayers as well as in the prayer he taught, and <ééa 
dé bashémayya, ‘the father who is in heaven,’ in re- 
ferring to God. This conclusion is not merely of 
negative value. Positively, it indicates an exceedingly 
keen sense of the fatherhood of God creating a true 
filial attitude and a gentle feeling of brotherliness toward 
men. Into the innermost recesses of his spirit we can- 
not penetrate. Even if our sources were more fruitful 
and less heavily overlaid by tradition than they are, 
there would still remain the unfathomed depth of an 
experience colouring every characteristic thought and 
deed, the indefinable quality of a rich inner life, the 
mystery of a great and fruitful genius, But we are able 
to draw certain inferences from the fact that the highest 
moral and religious conceptions of sonship ascribed to 
him find expression in utterances in which he either 
speaks of men in general (Mt. 594548), or includes 
himself with others (Mt.1725 4 Mk. 335). Whilst he 
may have avoided such a statement as ‘] am a son of 
God,' because dar é/éhd might have suggested an angel, 
a translated being like Elijah, or a king, it is possible, 
therefore, that the real reason was his fear lest he be 
misunderstood as claiming for himself alone that relation 
to the Father into which his own experience made him 
so desirous that all men should enter. 

How well founded such apprehensions would have 
been may be seen from Mt. 1125 7 (Lk. 1021 £) 2436 
(Mk. 1332) 28:9 and also from Mt. 


13. Hymn to 
2133-46 (Mk. 121-r2_ Lk. 209-19) 222 
Fathor and (Li. 1415). In the first of these 


passages the gradual growth of a 
logion may be observed. The text presented by our 
MSS with minor variations between Mt. and Lk. already 
occurs sporadically in the second century (present tense 
Justin, c. Tzyph. 100, ‘knowledge of the Son first’; 
Tren. iv. 61, Clem. Recog. 247}. Older than this, how- 
ever, as modern critics generally recognise, is the text 
found in Justin, 4fo0/.163; Clem. Hom. 174 1841320; 
Marcosians in Iren,i.203; Marcion in Tert. ¢. Marc. 
227; Iren. it. 61 iv.63; Clem. Alex. Strom. 718109 etc., 
which reads, with unimportant variations, cal ovéels 
&yvw tov ararépa el wy 6 vids Kat (ovdé) rdv vidy (Tes 
yeviboxet) el wh d warnp xal ols (@) dy 6 vids droxadsyy 
(BovrAnrat droxadbyar), The principal differences are 
that éyvw occurs in place of yiwwdeoxe, that the sentence 
‘no one knew the Father except the Son’ precedes ‘ nor 
any one the Son except the Father,’ and that as a con- 
sequence it is the son instead of the father that reveals 
the son. Schmiedel (Prot. Monatshefte, 1900, p. 1 f} 
regards this as an original utterance of Jesus and under- 
stands the aorist to intimate that there was a time when 
Jesus discovered that God was a father, a thought that 
until then had not been present to his mind. Accord- 
ing to this critic, the men who once believed in the 
fatherhood of God were all dead, and among Jesus’ 
contemporaries no man recognised God as a father. 
Having become a ‘son’ by the discovery, he naturally 
looked upon himself as ‘the Son’ as long as he re- 
mained alone with his conviction that God was a father. 
But already Ewald (JBW, 1855, p. 160) pointed out 
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that the difference between yyw and ywwaoxec would not 
appear in the Heb. yada’, and Dalman (233) rightly 
insists that in the unvocalised Aramaic text the parti- 
ciple y@da' and perfect yéda‘ could not be distinguished. 
This difficulty would indeed be obviated if a derivative 
of 39) is supposed to have been used in the original 
(£vang. Hier. has 399 in Mt.); but even so (aphel 
perf.} this verb would scarcely have necessitated an aorist 
rather than a present tense. Klépper (Z1H’7T%., 1896, 
pp. 501 #7) and Dalman strongly urge the improbability 
of the revelation of the son through the son. Yet only 
the son’s knowledge of the father follows naturally the 
transmission of all knowledge tothe son. The rather 
irrelevant statement that ‘no one knows the son except 
the father,’ has the appearance of being a gloss drifting 
into different places. If it is removed, the connection 
is greatly improved: ‘All things (that are hidden from 
the wise and disclosed to babes) have been transmitted 
(Evang. Hier. r00nx) to me by the Father, and no one 
knows the Father except the son and he to whom the 
son is willing to make a revelation.’ It is difficult, 
however, to see how even such an utterance could have 
come from the lips of Jesus. The alleged return of 
seventy disciples from a journey during which they had 
been engaged in exorcising demons does not furnish a 
natural occasion for such a comment as this (see Bruno 
Bauer, Aritik der Ev.-gesch. [1891} 2266 f-). That 
Jesus should have thought of himself as possessed of 
all knowledge and regarded all other men as ignorant 
of God is scarcely conceivable. Long usage had 
rendered the term ‘father’ as a designation of God 
quite familiar to the contemporaries of Jesus, and piety 
had invested the name with deep spiritual significance 
(see § 4). But the abbreviated titie ‘the son’ would 
probably have been as unintelligible to the Jews of 
Jesus' time as it was well understood by the Christians 
of the second century. Pfleiderer (U/rchristenthum, 
4457. 509 /.) recognises the influence of Pauline ideas, 
and Brandt (pp. 561, 576} considers Mt. 1125-30 to be 
a hymn regularly constructed ofgmaterial largely bor- 
rowed from Ecclus. 51. Neither of these views is per- 
haps capable of strict demonstration. But the underlying 
conviction that this cannot be a genuine saying of Jesus 
is as irresistible as the evidence of its gradual growth is 
conclusive, 

In Mt. 2436 (Mk. 1332) the clause ‘ neither the Son’ 
(o¥8é 6 vids) is lacking in many MSS, and (among other 


14. Son’s ancient witnesses) in the Syr.-Sin. Most 

rear modern scholars reject it, Scholten 

Minies (Het oudste Evang. 227) maintained that 
knowledge. 


it was also lacking in the original Mk. 
Dalman (159) thinks that the original text was ‘ not even 
the angels,’ and that ‘not even the son but the father 
only’ is a later addition, 

Schmiedel (7.c. 20) also regards the words in Mt. as spurious, 
but considers those in Mk, as genuine because they cannot have 
been engendered by reverence for Jesus, a motive that led the 
editor of Mt. to omit them in copying his source. It is not 
apparent why the supposed original copyist should have been 
more sensitive on this point than the later interpolator of Mt. 
In the first half of the second century it is not lkely that an 
Christian was offended by the subordination of the Sonor his 
limited knowledge (Scholten, Zc.), Only the rising estimate of 
Jesus can account for the place of the Son between the angels 
and the Father, for the emphasis upon the fact that even he did 
not know the day and the hour, and for the use of the abbrevi- 
ated title, Mk.1332 seems to have been added to the Apoca- 
lypse of Jesus to explain either the absence of a sufficiently 
exact date or the delay in the fulfilment of prophecy. 


The third passage in which 'the Son’ occurs is Mt. 
2819. That the trinitarian baptismal formula does not 
7 go back to Jesus himself is evident and 

16, eevee recognised by all independent critics. 
" Acts and the Epistles show that other 

formulas were used but not this one, that the apostles 
did not feel warranted to preach to the heathen without 
a special revelation, and that the early church never 
referred to this commandment. The fact that it is 
ascribed to Jesus after his death is also significant ; 
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Conybeare (ZN7W, 1901, pp. 275 f.; Hibs. Journ. 
1, 1902, pp. 102 #) has shown that there was, as late 
as in the time of Eusebius, an earlier text which read : 
Hopevdévres wadyrevcare wdvra ra Cyn dv TO bvdparl 
you ‘Go ye and make disciples of all nations in my 
name,’ and has rendered it probable that the expanded. 
form originated about 140 A.D. in the Old Latin texts 
of Africa, that it thence crept into the Greek text at 
Rome, and finally established itself in the East during 
the Nicene epoch in time to figure in all surviving 
Greek codices. 
How Jesus understood his peculiar relation as a son 
may, according to Dalman (230), be seen very clearly 
from Mt. 2133-46 (Mk. 121-12 Lk. 
sara a 209-19). He See himself as the 
* beloved son, or, as Gen. 222 @ and 
Trg. suggests, ‘the only begotten son,’ entitled to the 
empire of the world, but destined to be put to death, 
On the other hand, Jiilicher (Gleichnisteden Jesu, 
1899, pp. 385 7°} after a most searching examination 


of these texts comes to the conclusion that the story of | 


the wicked husbandmen is not a parable describing 
something that might have happened in real life, but 
an allegory, and that it is in no sense an utterance of 
Jesus, but the work of early Christian theology. The 
justice of this verdict is appreciated when the marked 
contrast to all genuine parables, the lack of verisimili- 
tude, the assumptions contrary to fact, and the charges 
based upon future conduct are duly noticed. In regard 
to Mt. 222, where the king makes a marriage feast for 
his son, Dalman rightly calls attention to the absence 
of the son during the meal, and the fact that in the 
parallel (Lk. 1416} there is no mention of the son. 
According to Lk. 132 35, the angel Gabriel announced 
to Mary that the child she was to bear would be called 
‘the Son of the Most ‘High,’ or ‘the 
Re ikeras Son of God,’ because the Holy Ghost 
would come upon her, Divine sonship 
heavenly i, }, de depend hysical 
voices, 1° bere made dependent upon physica 
generation. Jesus will be called Son 
of God because he is to have no human father. This 
mythical conception which was widely prevalent in 
antiquity (see §§ 2, 5) seems to belong to a late stratum 
(cp Conybeare, ZNTW, rg02, pp. 192%) and is of 
Gentile-Christian origin (cp Hillmann, /??7, 1891, pp. 
2317). Older than it, is the idea that the Son of God 
was born as such at the baptism. Between the reports 
of the heavenly proclamation on this occasion in the 
synoptics there are important differences. Whilst Mt. 
317 reads ‘ This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased,’ Mk.111 and Lk.82z2 have ‘Thou art my 
beloved son, in thee I am well pleased.’ It is possible, 
however, that Dadcf?*/ and a large number of 
patristic quotations have preserved a more original 
reading in Lk. 322—viz., ulés you ef ot" eyw oxjpepov 
yeyérynxé oe, ‘Thou art my son, to-day I have 
begotten thee.’ The generation of the Son of God is 
in this case accomplished by the entrance of the Holy 
Ghost as a dove. This earlier myth seems to have 
been supplanted by that of the Virgin’ birth, The 
announcement of the heavenly voice at the transfigura- 
tion (Mt.175 Mk.97 Lk. 935) was then transferred to 
the baptism. (Cp Holtzmann, Die Svnoptiker,®) 85.) 
The early church was convinced that not only 
heaven but also hell knew the secret of Jesus’ divine 


sonship. Demons repeatedly pro- 
a aun claimed him the Son of God, Mk. 311 
demons, 27 {L-%.828; cp also Mk.127); and 


Satan himself used his knowledge of 
this fact to lead him into temptation (Mt.436; cp Lk. 
439). To accept the opinion of the evangelists as to 
the supernatural knowledge and activity of demons is 
no longer possible. 

It is assumed by many critics that the demoniacs actually 
spoke such words as are ascribed to them, and that they them- 
selves, as well as their reporters, were only mistaken in their 
interpretation of mental and nervous disorders, Being thrown 
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into great excitement by the extraordinary impression of Jesus’ 

ersonality, these sufferers gave voice to their own or the general 
Feeling that Jesus was the Messiah. But on this theory it 
cannot be explained why men excited to madness by the political 
situation should have avoided the one unmistakable Messianic 
title, ‘Son of David,’ and employed a term that cannot be proved 
to have been then used, nor why, of al! men, only the demoniacs 
should proclaim him as the ‘Son of God.’ As it is especially 
Mk. who emphasizes this testimony of the demons, it is natural 
to seein ita oe of his general conception of Jesus’ life and 
character, e had to reckon with a strongly entrenched 
tradition to the effect that Jesus had not proclaimed hitnself as 
the Messiah. From the premises of his Christian faith he could 
only conclude that Jesus had then concealed his Messiahship 
and the divine nature which he associated with it. Such a fact 
might be hidden from men, but not from demons. They must 
have known, in spite of his disguise, the divine Son by whom 
they were to be judged. It is particularly the merit of Wrede 
(Das Messiasgeheimmniss, 1901, pp. 73,77.) to have called attention 
to this aspect of the case. The story of the temptation 
should be considered from the same point of view. [Cp Temp- 
TATION, §$§ 4-6.] : 

As no objective reality can be ascribed to these voices 
from the world of evil spirits, it is idle to inquire whether 
in their reported utterances 'Son of God’ corresponds 
to an Aramaic éar édhd, bar ‘elydn, Breh d’élahd, and 
what meanings each of these forms may have conveyed. 

The same conception that Jesus’ divine sonship can- 

7 not be known by men except by a special 
pd red revelation from another world is found in 
" Mt. 1617. Of such a revelation there is 
no hint in the accounts of Peter's confession at 
Ceesarea Philippi given by Mk. (8 27-33) and Lk. 
(918-22). But neither of these evangelists puts the title 
‘Son of God’ upon the lips of Peter. Mk. has simply 
6 xpiords, Lk. dyxptords rod Geof; the latter probally 
goes back to méfikd dé-yahwe, cp 15,247 Trg., and 
Ps. Sol. 187 xptords xuplov, and originally 1732, and 
not to a méSiha d’élahd not found elsewhere. It is 
more likely that Peter used this longer form than the 
shorter one in Mk. There is no reason to doubt 
either the question or the answer in the form preserved 
by Mk. and Lk. Before carrying out his plan of 
proclaiming the kingdom of heaven in Jerusalem, Jesus 
would naturally desire to know the attitude of the 
people. If Peter’s description gave him some assurance 
that there was no immediate danger in that direction, 
the views as to his personality cherished by his disciples 
seem to have made him all the more apprehensive, and 
caused him most earnestly to forbid them to make any 
such statement concerning him. 

It has long been recognised that Mt. 16 17-19 is a late interpo- 
lation. It may already reveal the pretensions of the Roman 
bishop (Wernle, Sy#. Frage, 192), and has been more correctly 
interpreted by Catholic exegetes than by Protestants (Bauer, 
Krittk, 36). But, apart from the macarism, the text of Mt. 
has been interpolated (cp Holtzmann, Syz.(3) 257) by the addition 
of the two terms ‘son of Man'(see Son or MAN, § 39) and ‘son 
of the living God’ (cp Hosea21, @ viot Seov gyros). Van 
Manen (74.7, 1894, p. 184) is probably right in thinking that 
‘Son of God’ is not here a designation of the theocratic king, 
but to be taken in a metaphysical sense. But to the interpolator 
3 xptards was no longer a mere equivalent of ‘the Messiah’ ; it 
ve ng doubt already assumed the same significance as the ‘Son 
of God.’ 


According to Mt. 2663 the high priest said ‘I adjure 
thee by the living God that thou tell us whether thou be 
the Christ, the Son of God’; in Mk. 14 61 


Pitan de he simply asks ‘Art thou the Christ the 
di st Son of the Blessed?’ and in Lk. 2267 the 
BCJUFALION. ders of the people say ‘If thou art the 


Christ tell us,’ and only after the reference to the Son 
of Man, ‘Art thou then the Son of God?’ wv 70. It 
is evident that according to Christian tradition Jesus 
was asked by the priests whether he regarded himself 
as the Messiah, and that the particular form of the 
question shaped itself freely. In Mt. and Lk. Jesus 
does not commit himself; Mt. 2664 reports only the 
brief Zo etzas,‘ Thou sayest so,’ Lk. 2270 his reason for 
not answering as well as his rejoinder, ‘ You say that I 
am.’ On the meaning of Zv efras see Thayer, /BL 
1840-49; Merx, Die vier kan. Hv. 2384. These gospels 
represent a tradition according to which Jesus main- 
tained his incognito before the priests as well as before 
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Pilate. The apparently earlier form of the narrative 
preserved ja Lk. makes no mention of false witnesses, 
blasphemy, a formal sentence to death, and personal 
indignities, but tells of two false charges brought against 
Jesus by the priests before Pilate—viz., his forbidding to 
give tribute to Cesar and his declaring that he himself 
is the Christ, an anointed king, Mk. has all the addi- 
tions of Mt. and, besides, takes the important step of 
changing Ed eras into ‘Eyw ede ‘I am.’ What took 
place in the pontifical residence to which Jesus had been 
carried was probably as little known to his disciples as 
to us. {See Brandt, 53 7; We. Skizzen, 6 [1899] 
207; cp SIMON PETER, § 15.) At the time when 
these accounts were elaborated, ‘Son of Man,’ 
‘ Christ,’ and ‘Son of God’ had become synonymous, 
and 'Son of God’ was understuod as ‘God,’ so 
that the blasphemy of making oneself equal with God 
could be conceived of as a charge brought against 
Jesus. The ‘Son of God’ in Mt. 27 40 is lacking in the 
parallel passage Mk. 1529 /, and the utterance is based 
on Mt. 2661 (Mk. 1458}, having no more historic value 
than these improbable testimonies, 

In utter amazement at the miracles that accompanied 
- _, the death of Jesus, the centurion cried 
21, Centurion’s « Of 4 truth this is the Son of God’ (or 

exclamation. ‘the son of a god’), Mt. 2754 (Mk. 
1539). As there is no reason to suppose that the great 
darkness, the earthquake, the rending of the veil in the 
temple, and the rising of the dead from their tombs 
actually occurred [cp EARTHQUAKE, § 2], the ovcasion 
for such an exclamation did not exist. Of these miracles 
Mk. mentions only the rending of the veil. Since the 
centurion could not have seen this, even if it happened, 
his astonishment is left without a cause. If Mk. had 
thought that the centurion became convinced of the 
divinity of Jesus by the fact that he died somewhat 
earlier than expected, uttering a loud cry, he would 
scarcely have introduced the statement as to the veil. 
By his tendency to shorten the accounts that he copied, 
he has here, as elsewhere, rendered his own incongruous. 
Both Mt. and Mk. no doubt thought of ‘Son of God’ 
ina Christian sense. While it is quite doubtful whether 
any of the evangelists found the loud cry significant, it 
is possible that a centurion accustomed to such sights 
saw in the relatively speedy release from suffering an 
evidence that this political criminal was indeed a 
righteous man (Lk. 2347), though Lk. thought of the 
miracles as occasioning this judgment, 

A critical study of the synoptic material leads inevit- 
ably to the conclusion that Jesus never called himself 
‘the Son of God,’ and never was 
title i addressed by that title. That he was 

s i adres proclaimed as such by voices from 

ynoptics. heaven and hell is a notion consonant 
with the ideas of the time, but not of such a nature as to 
command belief at present. But this negative result 
taises a question concerning the origin of the term 'Son 
of God." Sanday regards it as certain that it was applied 
to Jesus in 1 Thess. 110, ‘23 years after the ascension,’ 
and thinks it ‘easier and more critical’ to see in the 
expression a continuation of Jesus’ own teaching than 
to look for its explanation in other directions. But 
apart from the impossibility of proving that the epistle 
quoted was written ‘23 years after the ascension,’ by 
pointing to the Pauline literature Sanday has himself 
drawn the attention away from the line of direct trans- 
mission of the thoughts and words of Jesus. It is indeed 
in Hellenistic circles that the title as we find it applied 
to Jesus is likely to have originated. There is a possi- 
bility (see § 6) that in some circles the intensified study 
of ‘ Messianic’ prophecies during the first century A.D. 
caused the term éar ¢ddkd to be used as a title of the 
Messiah. Wernle (Axfange uns. Rel. 295) goes too far 
when he asserts that no road leads from the OT and 
Rabbinism to the doctrine of the deity of Christ. as 
Sanday rightly maintains. In Hasmonzean psalms 
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‘gods’ and 'sons of God’ are still synonyms and, in 
language tinged with apocalyptic imagery, the reigning 
kings are described both as ‘ gods ‘and as ‘sons of God.’ 
In spite of practical monotheism, the belief in the exist- 
ence of gods as celestial princes or as demons continued. 
Such a phrase as ‘sons of God’ because sons of the resur- 
rection does not reflect a specifically Christian conscious- 
ness, but is likely to go back to ‘ Rabbinism,’ showing its 
conception of the possibility of hecoming a son of God in 
a metaphysical sense through aresurrection. Tendencies 


! in the direction indicated can be pointed out, and are 
! natural enough, since the mental habits of the Aramaic- 


speaking Jew cannot have been so radically different from 
those of the Greek-speaking Jew. Nevertheless it shou'd 
be admitted that we possess no direct evidence of the use 
of bar élaha as a Messianic title. On the other hand, 
the term vids @eod was frequently met with in the Graeco- 
Roman world as a title of kings and a designation of 
heroes born of divine fathers or translated to be with 
the gods. ~The ideas associated with @eds and vids beod 
flowed into each other and had a metaphysical rather 
than an ethical significance. The meaning generally 
given to the term in the empire would unconsciously 
colour the thought of Hellenistic Jews when they found 
it employed in the Greek version of their Scriptures in 
The 
tides vids Geod, Kujpios, and Zw7%p would certainly apply 
as well to the coming king of Israel as to the Roman 
Emperor. So far Jewish thought might certainly have 
gone, though it cannot be strictly proved that it went. 
It is not necessary to go outside the boundaries of 
Jewish thought, influenced by Greek speculation, for the 
ideas of an elevation into the sphere of divine life, 
through resurrection and ascension, the victory over 
demons knowing the secrets of another world, and even 
the birth of a hero without a human father, as Philo 
shows. In thé present state of NT criticism it is not 
possible to date with accuracy the appearance of one or 
another of these ideas in Christian literature; but it 
may, perhaps, safely be assumed that they had all 
found expression by the beginning of the second century. 
In Jn. ‘Son of God' (6 vids 70d Geof) occurs ten times, 

‘ and ‘the Son’ fourteen times. As in 

a3. ooo the case of the Synoptists it will be 

Gospel. convenient to give the details. 


1, Son of God’: 10 times. 


134: testimony of John. 1036: OT precedent. 
150: Nathanael’s confession, 114: glorified through Lazarus. 
318: beliefin him, — ll 27: Martha’s confession. 
825% dead hearing his voice. 197+ making himself God’sequal, 
669: Peter's confession. 20 32: purpose of book. 

In 8 16 ‘the only begotten son’ occurs, and in 17 xr ‘thy son,’ 


2. ‘The Son’: 


317 35 36 520 21 22 Sts 23 26 6 40 835 36 1413 171. 

In 118 the true reading seems to be povoyerhs eds, in 935 Tor 
vidy Tou avOpwmmov ; In 134 the text is uncertain, Syr. sin. cur. 
reading ‘the chosen one of God,’ 


14 times, 


It is important to observe that ¢ vids raf Gc00 is used 
by John, Nathanael, Peter, Martha, and the evangelist 
himself, but rarely by Jesus, whilst 6 vids is as a rule 
employed by Jesus alone. In the ecclesiastical circles 
whose christology this gospel reflects, the longer form, 
usually in addition to a ypierds, was evidently used in 
public confessions of faith, and the shorter form had 
already come into vogue in theological discussions. 
To this evangelist ‘the Son’ was a divine being who 
had appeared in human shape. He was ‘a god’ 
{@eds 11), ‘an only-begotten god’ (yovoyerhs Oeds 
118} who had assumed human nature, had become 
flesh {134}. He was the Logos of wham Philo had 
spoken as ‘the Son,' the medium of creation and 
redemption. It was not blasphemy for him to claim a 
title felt to be equivalent to ‘God,’ for he had been 
sent from heaven, whilst in the Scriptures men who had 
only received oracles from heaven were called ‘ gods’ 
(1033 #%) And he called those happy whose faith 
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allowed them to say ‘My Lord and my God!’ without 
having seen the evidences of his resurrection (2029). 

It is no longer necessary to prove that the words put upon the 
lips of Jesus in this gospel cannot have been uttered by him. 
Even scholars canal distrustful of results that contravene 
ecclesiastical tradition are no longer willing to maintain the 
position of Schleiermacher and Neander, but freely admit ‘in 
this collection of sayings an element—possibly a somewhat 
considerable element—that represents not so much what was 
actually spoken as enlargement and comment embodying the 
experience and reflection of the growing church’ (Sanday), 
The critical estimate gained by the investigations of Bretsch- 
neider, Strauss, Bruno Bauer, Schwegler, Baur, and Zeller was 
in the main so sound that it has been adopted, even after the 
severe testing by Bleek, Ewald, and Reuss, with modifications 
that do not essentially affect it, not only by Hilgenfeld, Keim, 
Volkmar, Holtzmann, Scholten, Thoma, Pfleiderer, and Albert 
Réville, but also by Schiirer, Jilicher, and substantially Harnack, 
whose theory of authorship and interpolations does not render it 
usable as a source for the history of Jesus (Das Wesen des 
Christenthums, p. 13 ET, p.19/)._ It is significant that the 
most recent investigators, Jean ieevile, Kreyenbiihl, Schmiedel, 
and Grill agree in rejecting the Johannine authorship, the 
authenticity of the speeches, and the various partition-theories. 
That all parts of the book reveal the influence of the Philonian 
Logos-idea was never so fully demonstrated as by Réville and 
Grill; however mistaken his theory of authorship may he, 
Kreyenbiihl has exhibited, even more clearly than Baur, the 

nostic affinities of the gospel; Schmiedel has shown convinc- 
ingly how essentially correct the interpretation of the external 
evidence by the Tiibingen school was; and by setting Jn.'s 
central idea, the incarnation, against the background of Oriental 
speciation Grill has not only used the comparative method 
that henceforth must find a wider application in all biblical 
interpretation, but also revealed the legitimacy of that process 
of thought which led from the Fourth Gospel to the Sysmdolum 


24. In Epp. Nicenum. 
and Rev. ane the epistolary literature of the N’F the 


lowing facts are noticeable, 


*Son of God‘ occurs in 1 and 2 Jn. =13 times 
‘the Son‘ occursinzandz2Jn. . 4 or SS. O55 
Neither occurs in— 
(a) Jas. Jude 1 Pet. 3 Jn. or (except in an allusion to the 
transfiguration) 2 Pet. 
(8) in Phil. Philem. 2 Thess. x Tim. 2 Tim. and Titus. 
In the remaining epistles the occurrences are; 


1. ‘Son of God’ 


Rom. 13 49 510 83 29 32 . - S ° = 7 times 
Gal. 116228446 . . Py 7 . . . =4 » 
x Cor, 19 2 Cor. 119 Eph. 413 Col.1 131 Thess. lio = 5 ,, 
Heb. 15 414 6673 1029 a . é . . =5 » 
2. ‘the Son’ 
1 Cor. 15 28 : : . . zi . = once 
Heb. 1223658728. é - = 5 times 


The conception in the Johannine epistles is the same as in the 
fourth eospel: Rom. 13 is especially important as showing 
the idea of divine sonship based on the resurrection. Connected 
with this metaphysical sense of the term is the conception that 
men are not in themselves sons of Ged but may become such b: 
endowment with divine spirit, 86. In Gal. 116 the mani- 
festation of the risen Son of God is described as an inner process, 

In Eph, and Col., which show the influence of the Logos 
speculation, the Son is the pre-existent medium of creation; the 
phrase ‘first-born of all creation,’ Col. 115, should not be inter- 
preted so as to exclude priority (Sanday), since ‘he is before all 
things,’ as wv. 17 shows. The closest affinity to the fourth 
gospel is found in Heb,, where ‘the Son’ is an essentially divine 
being, subordinate to the Most High, but higher than ‘the 
heavenly man’ of 1Cor,15. Schenkel finely observed the 
embarrassment the author felt at the thought of this being 
learning obedience or suffering ‘though he was a Son.’ The 
Alexandrian exegesis of chap. 1 shows with what peculiar 
material the road from the OT was paved. 

The term does not occur in Acts, and Sanday rightly 
decides against wats @eof being interpreted as an 
equivalent. In Rev.218 the Christ is called ‘Son of 
God.’ The strangely composite christology of this book 
may be connected with its composite authorship and 
the transmission of its text. 

Acareful examination of the gospels tends to produce 

25. Histori the conviction that Jesus never assumed 
al ae if. the title ‘Son of God’ either to designate 
ran ruta himself as the expected king of Israel or 
os "to intimate that his nature was unlike 


that of other men, but that he spoke of men in general 
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as ‘the sons of God’ and of God as their father, and 
also used the expression as a mark of distinction for 
those whose character resembled God’s, who by their 
filial relation were freed from bondage to legal enact- 
ments concerning the cult, whose spirit and conduct 
established peace in the world, and who would be 
accounted worthy of ashare in theresurrection from the 
dead. From a modern point of view such an attitude 
no doubt appears ethically more valuable than the loftiest 
claim of kingship or of godhood, The personality which 
historical criticism is able to discover behind the gospel 
records is not only more real but more ideal than the 
portrait the evangelists produced. Nevertheless the 
bestowal upon Jesus of a title he did not claim and 
probably could not have understood marked a step 
forward, When he was lifted up from earth and made 
a god, he drew all men unto himself. For him they 
abandoned the gods of their fathers, and out of his ful- 
ness they all received some measure of grace and truth, 
It may be questioned whether without this deification it 
would have become historically possible for him to 
dispense his spiritual gifts throngh the ages. It was far 
easier for men outside of Jewry to look upon the bearer 
to them of such treasures of life as a god than as a mere 
man; and even Hellenistic Jews must translate his 
personality into the supernatural to derive from it such 
spiritual benefits as their education had prepared them 
to receive. There is an element of truth in Wernle’s 
keen observation that ‘christological dogma did not 
arise through a gradual increase but, on the contrary, 
through Jewish and anti-gnostic reduction of the 
popular faith’ (Anjfinge, 295). It was after all the 
true humanity of the Son of Gad that bore off the 
victory at Nica. But it should not be denied that 
there had been a gradual growth into that well-balanced 
conception which, it would seem, was best adapted to 
guard the spiritual interestsinvolved. As the cecumenic 
creeds were the corollaries of that conception of ‘the 
Son of God’ who is himself ‘God ‘ which comes distinctly 
to view in the fourth gospel, so this itself is the product of 
a long development of thought in Israel as well as in 
Greece, and among the Aryans of India and Persia. 
The contribution of Jesus himself to this development 
was the indelible impression of his personality. His 
own thought was too grand in its simplicity for the 
world to appreciate. That it means more to be a child 
of God in the sense in which Jesus used the term 
than to be the Son defined by the Nicene creed, is a 
truth still hidden from many who are wise and prudent. 


The title has been discussed with more or less fulness in 
numerous commentaries, OT and NT theologies, critiques 
of the gospels, and lives of Jesus. Among the 
26. Literature, latter those of Strauss, Neander, Keim, Hase, 
Schenkel, Beyschlag, Weiss, and A. Réville 
should be mentioned. The following works deal with various 
aspects of the question. IIgen, ‘ De notione tituli filii_dei’ in 
Paulus, Memorabitien, 7, 1795, pp. 119-198; Bertholdt, Chr7sto- 
logia Judworum, 181x; Colani, Jésus Christ et les croyances 
messianignues de son temps, 1864; Wittichen, Die /dee Gottes 
als des Vaters, 1865; Vernes, f/tstoire des idées niessianiques, 
1874 3; Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, 1877 ; Schenkel, article 
* Sohn Gottes’ in Bibellextkon, 1875 ; Stanton, The Jewish and 
the Christian Messiah, 1886; Wendt, Die Lehre Jesu, 890; 
Baldensperger, Das Seldstbewusstsern Jesu, 1892; Briggs, 
The Messiah of the Gospels, 1897; Paul, Vorstellungen won 
Messias, 1895; Brandt, Evangelische Geschichte, 1893; Thoma, 
Genests des Johannes-Evangeliums, 1882; Pfleiderer, Urchris- 
tenthum, 1887; Jean Réville, Le Quatriéme Evangile, 1901}; 
Kreyenbithl, Das Evangelium dex Wahrheit, 1900; Grill, 
Untersuchungen uber. die Entstehung d. vierten Evangeliums, 
1902; Holtzmann, Neutestamentliche Theologie, 1897; Schmie- 
del, Prot. Monatshefte, 1900, p. 1%; Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, 
1898; Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnis, 1901: Rose, ‘Fils de 
Yhomme et fils de dieu’ in Revue dibligue, 1900, pp. 169 7-3 
Schmidt, Son ef Man and Son of God in Modern Theology (Gin 
press); Stevens, The Teaching of Jesus, 1901. N.S. 
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The expression ‘Son of Man’ (den dddm) is in 
Hebrew literature a synonym of ‘man.’ Apart from 
Ezekiel and Daniel it seems to be used exclusively in 
poetic style. 

ben-dda&m (O18 J3) in Nu. 531g Is. 51 12 562 Jer. 49 28 33 50 40 


5143 Ps.85 8018 1463 Job 16 21 256 858, probably also in the 
original of Ecclus. 17 30 Judith 8 16 Test. 12 Patr. 


1. Synonym Joseph 2; den ends (wre }D in Ps. 1443. The 
of ‘man.’ meaning is rendered perfectly clear by 7f (yx), 
éndF (wyix), or géber (953) occurring in the 
parallel stichoi. Such poetic expressions may be either sur- 
vivals of forms once in common use or later creations. When 
cognate languages offer no analogy, the latter is more probabie. 
In this case, the strongly entrenched Aramaic usage (see § 4) is 
in favour of the former explanation. Collectives like O18, W3x, 
2B, [XS are very old; and the designation of the individual of 
the species as O7X]3 or N43, aman, “P2]3, an ox, [&S73, 
a sheep or a goat, is likely to belong to the same early period. 
A still simpler phrase for ‘a man,' aad had-ddim 
(nqwW2 aH), Occurs only in Judg. 167, where it seems to 
have been preserved from an earlier form of the story in 
which Samson was not ‘one of mankind’ but a solar 
divinity. While 2 (gx, originally also a collective, cp 
Sew wx, oe a) and 2h (swx) apparently tended to 
displace éen-idam and bath-adam (or bath han-nasim, 
Dan, 1117} and were supplemented by dddm and éno¥ in 
the sense of ‘man’ ‘the human being,’ der Mensch 
(frequently found in Ecclus.), the plurals éz@ dddm and 
dné if maintained themselves more strongly against the 
collectives both in the sense of ‘people’ ‘Leute’ and 
in that of ‘ mankind.’ 
The plurals occur thus: DIX 33 in Gen.115 Dt. 828 1S. 


2619 2S.712 1 K.839 Ezek.8l14 Mic.56 Joelliz Ps. 114 
1229 lt2 2lir 3120 3313 368 453 493 534 S515 582 6210 665 
89 48 903 1078152131 1151614512 Prov.$ 431 1322 Eccl. 22 


Sro2r 8119312; U'NR UD in Ps. 43 493 62 x0 Lam. 3 33 Ecclus. 
1615 3623 387 401; Dist M33, ‘the women of the human 
race’ in Gen. 62, 

in Ezekiel the expression ‘son of man’ occurs some 
ninety times, always as the title by which the prophet is 
addressed by Yahwé. ‘The question 

ae ir naturally arises, why Ezekiel re- 

“ presented Yahwe as constantly employ- 

ing this term; or, if its use was not due to conscious 

reflection, but to inspiration in a certain pathological 

condition, why this particular form of spe2ch suggested 
itself with such frequency. 

Jerome regarded the term as expressive of the frailty of him 
who was honoured with divine visions and commissions, and 
most modern scholars have found in it an intimation of weakness 
and insignificance (Smend, Bertholet, Kraetzschmar, Toy). 

Appel, however, deems this explanation inadequate, 
examines the title in the light of the various passages in which 
it occurs, and comes to the conclusion that it was given to the 
prophet by way of distinction to set him off from his fellowmen. 

According to the theory of Maurice Vernes (Hist. des 
idées messianigues, 187 (t874]) ‘son of man’ is synonymous 
with ‘ prophet.’ Fiebig thinks that it may have been more 


natural to use the longer form in the vocative. Already in the 
interpretation of the phrase in Ezekiel we meet with an 
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Schmiedel's criticism (§ 34). 
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Force of Greek translation (§ 36). 
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arse sayings during Galilean period 
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Basis of predictions concerning death and 
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46), 
Value of different theories (§ 47). 
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§ 27). 


eaven?' 


emphatically low and an emphatically high estimate, a synthetic 
and an analytic judgment, an assumption that it is a title of 
office and an appeal! to philology and literary criticism ; and there 
is an element of truth in each contention, There can be no 
question as to the general identity of ‘son of man’ and ‘man.’ 
Icis also quite evident that ‘son of man’ cannot have been used 
by man as a title of a prophet. He might be referred to as 
ha-hézeh (minn) ‘the seer,’ han-ndbi' (y0339) ‘the speaker,’ 
ham-moreh (ayyon) ‘the oracle giver,’ if Aa-dlohim (yr 
Dir>en), ‘the man of God,’ but not simply as ‘the man.’ The 
ordinary designations, however, would not be so suitable in the 
mouth of God and angels, By them the prophet would be either 
called by name (Am. $2 Dan, 922 1011.4), or addressed as a 
representative of the human race. In the latter case, the fact 
that celestial beings hold converse only with their chosen ones 
would naturally make the expression suggestive, not merely of 
inferiority of race, but also of special privilege. Its use would 
consequently express the prophets self-consciousness as well as 
his humility, Dan. $17 shows that in some circles it was thought 
proper for the angelus interlocutor to address the prophets as 
‘human being’ (o1x }3) when the name was not used. 

The employment of this phrase by Ezekiel seems, 
then, to have arisen from the double feeling of humility 
and elation expressed in Ps. 8. Much of the repetition 


may be due solely to literary habit, and some instances 


* to later imitation (see ScyTIHIANS, § 5). 


The only apparent exception in Hebrew seems to be 
Talmud, Pal. Ta'dnith 65 8. 
The passage contains the following comment on Nu. 23 19 by 
Abbahi (about 280 A.D.): ‘If a man says ‘I am a god,” he 
Doubtful lies ; (if he says) “1 ama son of man,” he will 
3. OUDTIL in the end regret it; (if he says) ‘I ascend to 
meaning in beat. a may say it, haat he cannot accom- 
. , plish it.’ If the text is sound, the interpretation 
Ta anith 656 of Laible, Bacher, and Dalman is ie doubt 
essentially correct. Abbahi, who was often in conflict with 
Christians, unquestionably refers to Jesus. He is not likely to 
have had in mind either Moses (Schwab) or the tower-builders 
{Rabbinic commentators, followed by Cohen in Lietzmann), 
Christians like Sason, who in their disputations with him seem 
to have used to some extent the Hebrew language, probably 
translated 6 vids Tod avOpumou by ben Ad-ddém, as, in modern 
times, Delitzsch. It is supposed that the indefinite den ddaze 
was suggested by Nu. 23 19, and that the context was depended 
on to indicate the reference. The real difficulty, however, is to 
understand why Abbahii should have regarded it as an assump- 
tion on the part of Jesus to call himself ‘son of man,’ such as 
any man must in the end regret. It is not a question of 
Messianic titles and prerogatives. The Messiah is not a god, 
in Jewish theology, and does not ascend to heaven, nor is it 
improper for him, or any other man, to call himself a son of 
man, den @das2, The original may have read 'I am a man and 
I ascend to heaven,’ opyS shy oxi ux on jz the words 
42. mand yo being a misplaced gloss, Abbahii would, then, 
wittily allude to the self-designation of Jesus as a confession 
that he was not a god but a man, while emphasising thereby 
the enormity of his claim, inferred from Jn. 1424 and Acts 19. 
In Aramaic ‘son of man’ is used with great frequency 
as a synonym of ‘man.’ 
1, Early inscriptions, —For the Assyrian and Persian periods 
we are wholly dependent upon inscriptions. These are often 
,. dated and represent a widespread territory ; 
4. Aramaic but they are for the most part very brief, and the 
usage. vocabulary is limited. It is of comparatively 
small significance that the term ‘son of man’ 
does not occur in them, since it is very seldom that any designa- 
tion of man is found. But it is important that among the few 
instances yy occurs three times as a plural or collective—viz. 
tox ow) vate arp ‘before gods and man’ (Zenjirli, Panamu 
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stele, 2. 23, eighth century), wor jabs ‘gods and men’ 
eames sixth century C/S 2no, 1134, 4 20), VIL. yoy ‘seven men’ 

Kuyunjik, Oct. 680, C/S 2 no, 17), 

2, Syriac.— Among the East Aramaic dialects (Syriac, 
Mandaic, Babylonian Talmudic) the expression is most common 
in Syriac. Even if the Pesh. of OT is essentially a Jewish 
work, it cannot, in view of text and canon, be earlier than the 
first century a.p., and probably does not antedate the oldest 
Christian productions by more than fifty years. The fact that 
‘man’ is rendered dar d@Sé in the OT rather less frequently 
than the original Syraic literature would cause one to expect is 
therefore likely to be due to the translators clinging as closely as 
possible to the Hebrew text, and not to any change in the 
common speech of Edessa. That #é@sé originally was a collective 
and virtually a plural is abundantly evident from the preponder- 
ating usage, The fact that in a translation from one dialect into 


another the Bibl. Aram, 01¥ 72[3} of Dan. 713 was rendered 


}wax 733 {xl in Syriac] shows that even the indefinite yyx 
gave the impression of being a collective. There are many in- 
stances, however, where the Syriac xyx is used as a singular. 
That éar-nésa originally denoted the individual of the species 
man is perfectly clear from the collective meaning of xxix and 
the prevalent usage. It is the ordinary, though not the only, 
Cesignation of man, the individual, and the emphatic ending x 
does not prevent it from meaning ‘a man’ as well as ‘the men.’ 
np and yy 79 are both used for ‘one,’ ‘some one,’ ‘any one,’ 
‘jemand,’ ‘each.’ In the version made by Paul of Tella in 618 
ben dddm is rendered by Preh dé-nasa@ in Nu, 2319 Ezek, 
passim, Jer. 4918 5040 etc. ; and by 4’ rch de-bar-ndsa in Jer. 
5 43, while bar-nasa is reserved for dd@nz or énds. This does 
not show that é’7ch dé-xdsaé, which never occurs in Pesh., was a 
natural Syriac translation of den ddan, but only that Paul of 
Tella, when he had already used Jar-ndfé for adam, availed 
himself of the form created as a ferminus technicus of Christian 
theology (see § 13) for a synonym. That he should do so is 
neither more nor less strange than that he should employ the 
similar phrase J'reh dé-bar-ndsd. The same influence of the 
phrase constructed as a rendering of 0 vids ro# avOpesrov is seen 
in the NT where Pesh. uses 47h dé-nd@Sé even in Jn. 527 Heb. 
26 Rev. 113 1414, though the Greek has only vids av@pasrov. 

tii, Biblical use.—In Pesh. the Heb. ben dddm is rendered 
bar-nasé everywhere except in Job 358, dar-ndSd is the trans- 
lation of adam in Ex. 1313 3320 1 S. 1529 Is. 4413 Jer. 26 1014 
Ezek. 13 1026 10814 2829 Mal. 38 1Ch. 291, of é#4Fin Ps. 55 14 
6611 903 1033 10415 Jobl514 254 328, But more frequently 
«nother word is chosen, such as ‘nasa or b'né ‘nadia or gabré for 
ends; adam or b'ne nasa or 'ndsd for dddm. It is interesting 
to observe that in Ecclus. the Heb. 2f is rendered ga4ré, 142, 
3116 36 20 26; 'ndSa, 275; Bné ‘nasa, 1li19. addwt is rendered 
bar-ndSd, 1121813 41313 b'né nasa, 15473 and fod nasa, 1617; 
é'nz adam is rendered é'né 'ndSd, 1615 401, Similarly in 
the Aramaic portions of OT., é@s@ is rendered éar-ndS@ in 
Dan. 78; elsewhere éxa@s by ’nas (Dan. 2 10), zyx (constr. plur. ; 
Ezra 411), 4ol-n@é (Dan. 8 10), ’#a@sa (Dan. 55 etc.); and anasa 
with &é #@8a, Dan.2 38 5 21, or ‘#&S@, Dan. 429 [25]. 

Inthe NT the Zvangeliarium Hier. uses the indeterminate 
tar-nas exclusively as a rendering of av@pwmros in Mt.89 196 
Mk. 8 36 Lk. 78 182 Jn. 337 534 7 22 23@ 1043 11 50 16 2: (Jn. 
7 23a is not an exception as the construction demands the em- 
phatic);2 dar-na@sa only for 6 dvOpwwos in Mt. 44 1235a, 6 
6 24a, 674 Mk, 2272, 6 Jn. 1817 29 195; gadra in the sense of 
‘husband,’ Mt. 195 10 (cp Mt.116 Lk, 2 36 Jn. 436 7), but also 
in Mt. 2672 as a synonym of dar-nasa in 26743 and ’na@F with 
the meaning ‘any one’ in Mt. 193 10 end. The exact use of the 
emphatic is all the more remarkable as gaérit so rarely occurs, 
and this rare occurrence is itself peculiar in view of the fact that 
&reh dé-gabra is the ordinary rendering of 6 vids rod ay- 
Spdsrov. In the Curetonian Fragments, éar-’n@sd is used 
indiscriminately for av@pwros and 6 av@pwmos in Mt. 44 1232 4 
15 r1a, 4 1820196 Lk.925 Jn.827 534 722234, 5; gabra ford 
dvOpemes in Mt. 8g 12352, 6 1935 10 Lk. 234.47; "xa@F in Mt. 
15 20 for ‘one.’ In the Sinaitic MS éax~#d$2 is likewise 
used without discrimination for av@pwros and 6 dv@pwaos in Mt. 
414 1212 (?) 43 ld11a,é 1820 196 Mk, 836 4 109 Lk. 182 Jn. 
223 327 534 7 22 236 1033; gadra for 6 avOpwros, Mt. 89 1235 
191035 Mk.107 Lk. 44 645 78 Jn. ll 50 1817; dar-ndf, Jn. 
723, and 'zas, Mt. 1$20, for ‘one,’ jemand. In the Pesh, 
substantially the same condition prevails, as da7-#dé is used 
for dvOpwmros in Mt.1212 196 Mk. 836 # Lk. 925 Jn. 327 534 
7 23@ 10 33 1627, even more frequently than for 6 ay@pwmos as in 
Me. 44 12 43 liz1a, 4 18 20, and gadvd for dv@pwmos in Mt. 89 
Lk. 78 Jn. 1150 as well as for 4 avOpwaos, Mt. 12 35 195 10 Lk. 
44645 Jn. 1817 29 195, and ‘#é¥# has the sense of ‘some one’ in 
Mt. 193 Jn. 225¢. In Mt. 1613 ot dv@pwror is rendered ‘nate 
by Pesh., Cur., and Sin., while the Av. Hier, has 3'né ‘masa, 
To show that ’#a@d@ may be sing. and d'reh dé-ndsé a gram- 
matical possibility, Driver quotes Job 7 z0 1419 33 16, Pesh., as 
‘precise formal parallels.’ Such passages as Ex.31l24 Dt. 83 
Is. 51 x2 Job 256 Eccles. 7 284 are better examples of ’na5d as 





} Here and occasionally elsewhere in this article the Syriac 
has been transliterated into Hebrew for the sake of simplicity. 

2 Lietzmann’s statement (p. 83) that dvépwmds ris is rendered 
Sn xwya in Lk. 520is not correct. The Greek is dvépwie, and 
the Ev. has xy3ig, as the vocative is regularly indicated by the 
emphatic. "Av@Opwrds res is rendered 4m erx9a, Lk. i411. 
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sing., since in the three cases quoted it seems to be a collective 
Qob 720, Syr. ‘maker of the human race,’ Heb. D187 “y12, 
‘watcher of mankind,’ @ trav avépdirev; i419, ‘hope of the 
human race,’ Heb. wax mph; 3316, ‘ears of men,’ Heb. 
O'wIN, & avéparwy). The construction of collective nouns with 
sg. suffixes is very common, In appearance the forms ‘adadeh 
@andiaé (maker of man), seéreh 2@’andsd (hope of man), and 
edneh danas (the ear of the man) look very much like é'7¢/ 
@’anasa (son of man); in reality there is a marked difference 
between them. While the former are perfectly clear and 
idiomatic expressions, the latter is artificial, vague, and am- 
biguous, It may be translated either ‘son of the human race,’ 
or ‘son of the human being.’ But it is no more apparent what 
it means to be ‘a son of the human race,’ in distinction from 
being a mere member of the human family (6a-24f@), than why 
a man’s father should be emphatically described as ‘the human 
being.’ The form can be explained by the exigencies of theo- 
logical thought (cp § 13), not by the laws of Aramaic speech. 


iv. Mandaic.—In Mandaic xenon 97 occurs, Gerza i, 207 22, 
in the sense of ‘man.’ Two plurals are found, xwxox Yo and 
kwon najg (formed as pray, xnxmeax) The late form 
NWRIIND, plur. Asfar Malwase, 298, shows how completely the 
first part of the word was lost to consciousness. yyy, ‘a man,’ 
‘any one,’ occurs only in status absolutus. But the most common 
expression for ‘man’ is p4a3. Cp N6. Mand. Gram, 127, 148. 

v. Babylonian and Talmudic.—ln Babylonian Talmudic 
Rwsna was likewise used, though not so frequently as xw3y, for 

man. 

vi. /udwandialect,—Among the W. Aramaic dialects(Judzan, 
Samaritan, Galilzan, Nabatzan) this idiomatic expression seems 
to have been less common in the S, than in the N. It does 
indeed occur as early as 165 B.c. in Dan. 713. For here 4é-dar- 
én@¥ (wy 133) means ‘like a human being.’ Dalman thinks 
that this chapter has been translated from a Hebrew original 
which had 078 j3. Even if that were so, the translator would 


not have chosen dax-d@S in preference to dar dddsn2, exclusively 
used by Onkelos, if, in the circles where he moved, éa7-nas and 
bar-ndsé were not more commonly used. For the plural he uses 
éné adnasa, Dan, 238 521, or dndsd, 243 4164 2532 78; cp 
Ezra 41x, énd§ occurs only in the sense of ‘a man,’ 55 6712 
7414 210310, The oldest Targums, ascribed to Onkelos 
and Jonathan, are written in the same Judaan dialect. As 
wox 13 does not occur at all in Onkelos—éden adam being 
rendered dar-aa¢és—and only in Is. 5112 562 Jer, 491833 5040 
5143, Mic. 54 for den adam in Jonathan, it is possible that the 
distinctive word for man, the individual, da7-"a@sa@, was not in 
vogue, gaéré, ‘man, the male,’ and &za@sd, ‘man, the race,’ 
being employed also to denote the member of the human family. 
The fact that yy3*~% +5 occurs with greater frequency both in 
Onkelos and Jonathan may then show that the plural survived 
longer than the singular for the same reasons as in Hebrew, 
But the influence of a more extensive cultivation of the ancient 
Hebrew tongue in Judwa, especially among those capable of 
acting as interpreters, should not be overlooked ; and it is quite 
likely that the common speech of the people was less affected by 
Hebraisms than the paraphrases would suggest. 


vil. Sasavitan.—ln the Samaritan version of the Pentateuch 
xw73 is found only in some manuscripts in Gen. 96 and Nu. 23 19. 
Since it occurs quite frequently in Markah (cp Fiebig, 17 7), it 
is safe to infer that here also the influence of the original upon 
the learned translators renders the version less trustworthy in 
this respect as a witness to Samaritan usage. 

viii. Galil@an dialect.—In regard to the Galilaan dialect we 
possess the simplest information, In the freedom of spontaneous 
utterance and repartee in the Palestinian Talmud the peculi- 
arities of popular speech have a better chance of revealing them- 
selves than in the translations, and the later Targums follow less 
closely the Hebrew than the earlier. But even when due weight 
is given to this fact, the extraordinary frequency of the idiom no 
doubt indicates a more extensive use on the part of the people 
of Galilee. Dalman is inclined to regard it as a comparatively 
late development under the influence of the Syriac, and thinks 
that a person in the first century A.D. using so strange an ex- 
pression as éarv-adsa@ then would not have been understood as 
speaking of ‘man.’ But Fiebig has shown that, not only did 
HoSa‘ya, about 200, 4.D., use NI RWIND for ‘a great man’ 
(Sréehalin 56), but Sime‘on b. Yochai, about 130-160 A.v., used 
wig for ‘man,’ ‘der Mensch’ (Berach. 15), and possibly also 
Sime‘on b. Gamaiiel, his contemporary, if a certain saying has been 
preserved more accurately in Talm. Bab., Wéddrim 546, Meta 
204, The indifference to the emphatic state points to long usage 
even in the first part of the second century. _ tis extremely 
difficult to believe that only three generations earlier an expression 
that had taken such deep roots, and is found in the literary re- 
mains of all Aramaic dialects, should not have been widely used 
in Galilee as an equivalent of yx or xw3x in the sing., and it is 
quite incredible that so natural and idiomatic a designation of 
the individual of the human race should not have been under- 
stood as ‘man,’ but taken to be an esoteric expression. Meso- 
potamia and N. Syria were old centres of Aramaic speech, and 
it is therefore natural that the old term to denote a member of 
the human family should have maintained itself most strongly 
there. Of xyont Aig there is apparently no trace in the 
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Galilaan dialect. It does not even occur in Christian testimony 
which may represent this dialect. 

ix. The Ninvod legend in Bérésith rabba.—lt ts quite un- 
necessary to resort to Babylonian mythology, as Fiebig is inclined 
todo, foran explanationof gars Sant Nw (Ber. radsa 38 p. 47); 
Abraham no doubt intended to lead Nimrod on from the worship 
of man to that of God, as he had from the worship of the elements 
to that of man; every man is a bearer of the breath of life, and 
no mysterious pregnant sense is demanded. 

x. Nabatean.—Of the Nabataan nothing is known except 
through inscriptions. In these only wy3x in the sense of ‘one,’ 
‘some one,’ ‘any one’ occurs. No inference can be drawn con- 
cerning the existence of wy or xwrin. The use of this term in 
Aramaic has been treated with most comprehensiveness by 
Fiebig, with most Talmudic learning by Dalman, and with most 
insight by Wellhausen. An essentially correct understanding 
of it lies at the basis of the theory developed by Eerdmans, 
Schmidt, Meyer, and Lietzmann (see § 30). 

In the Babylonian myth concerning Adapa and the 
S. wind (Recwez2 de trav. 204) the hero is addressed as 
ZLir amiluti (312). Hommel (£x9. 7; 
5. Analogous 44 (S12) transit eats : 
forms in ay 1900, p. 341) translates this ex- 
Aseyri pression, ‘ spring of mankind,’ explains 
Bihlonie a4 a it as ‘he from whose seed the whole of 
renee mankind is sprung,’ and compares it 
" with 6 vids rod dvOpwrov. If this trans- 
Jation were possible, the phrase would have nothing in 
common with the Greek term or its Aramaic original. 
But it clearly means ‘seed of men’; and as sevz in 
2R. 3648 is distinctly said to be a synonym of marzu, 
‘son,’ stv amilufi is an exact equivalent of xgyx 43. 
Whatever his relation to Ea, Adapa is a mortal man, 
not a god, and is to be punished for his presumption. 
The idea that he is the first man is precluded by 1612 
1216. [Cp PARADISE, § r2.] 

Adapa’s designation as mar /ridu— son[i.e., citizen] of Iridu’ 
—cp nar Batili, mar Rarsip, mart Nind, mart mal Assur) 
shows that, like y3 and 43, »arx was used to designate the 
member of a larger body. Delitzsch aptly compares sar 
vonnan? (pl), ‘an artist’; sar ikkari, ‘a peasant’; mar 
ispart, ‘a weaver,’ with Heb. o-r’ain 33 start aunt also 
means simply ‘fishes,’ and sar issurz, ‘a bird.’ 

The Ethiopic Bible renders ‘son of man’ by witi@d sdé'é, 
wildé best, éudld ’émahéyau and wilda'igudla émahévan, 
Of these terms waédé saé’é is probably the most original. As 
séé’éis a collective and virtual plural, waddd sd6'# exactly corre- 
sponds toxw3niy | alda bé'dsi=flius viri is the equivalent 
of xxga 43, but, like xoa3, 42’és? is also used for ‘man,’ ‘der 
Mensch.’ Our ignorance of the native mythology renders it 
impossible to decide whether in ‘égudld ’émihéytu=fproles 
matris vivi, the reference to Eve is original, and the expression 
consequently of Jewish ur Christian origin, or some other mother, 
human or divine, is intended. It is often used collectively for 
ot dvOpwmor, oi viol ray avOpérwr, RwIR II. Wilda 'éguald 
"ema héydu, ‘son of the offspring of the mother of the living,’ is 
apparently a Christian term made substantially on the same 
pattern and for the same reason as xw3427 iTH2-__It was ex- 
clusively used for 6 vids tod av@pHrov in the NT, and by 
reminiscence or interpretation found its way into passages having 
only vios avOpamov such as Jn.527 Heb. 26 Rey. 113 1414 and 
also Ps. 8018 Dan.713 Ezek. 221 and throughout the book, and 
Enoch 37-71 passis (see § 7). 

In the Arabic version ‘son of man’ is most frequently rendered 
ténu’l insént both in OT and NT. Sometimes tnx insani 
occurs, Is. 51 12, and in Ps, 1463 pow }3 is rendered dan? basari. 
In the NT ibau’l dasari occurs frequently (see § 13). Basar 
is a collective and plural, but used. for ‘man,’ the individual, as 
well as for ‘man,’ the race. 


Dan. 713 is the earliest passage in Aramaic literature 
where the term ‘son of man’ occurs. One ‘like a 
6. Dan.713 human being’ (Aébar énd5, wit 23) appears 
"“"*" Defore the Ancient of Days and receives 
the empire of the world. The Messianic interpretation of 
this passage meets us as early as in the first century A.D. 
in Enoch 37-71 (see § 7} and 4 Ezra {see § 8}, The 
evangelists apparently understood it as referring to the 
Messiah (ep especially Mt. 2664, Mk, 1462), and the 
natural impression of. the Greek gospels is that Jesus 
himself shared this view. It consequently prevailed in 
the church. ‘Through the influence of ‘Akiba, Joshua b. 
Levi, and Shemuel b. Nahman, it also gained the ascend- 
ancy in the synagogue. On critical grounds it has been 
accepted by a number of modern scholars.! Its strength 


1 Lengerke, Ewald, Knobel, Hilgenfeld, Bleek, S. Davidson, 
Riehm, Orelli, Dillmann, Behrmann, Jul. Boehmer. 
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lies in the fact that it recognises the presence in this 
passage of a well-known concrete personality. But it 
utterly fails to explain how the Messiah, once introduced, 
can have dropped so completely out of the author's 
thought, not only in the explanation of the vision where 
he is unceremoniously ignored, but also in the future 
deliverance with which Michael has much to do but 
the Messiah nothing. A non-Messianic interpretation 
appears already in Enoch 71 (see § 8), where Enoch is 
evidently understood as being the ‘son of man’ of Daniel's 
vision. Ibn Ezra interpreted dar-éxd¥ as referring to 
the people of Israel, In modern times this view has 
been maintained by many scholars.4 Yet a symbolic 
representation of ‘amore humane regime,’ ‘ ed Afensch- 
heitsideat’ savours more of moderna humanitarian ideas 
than of the concrete conceptions of Semitic antiquity. 
‘The present writer (J8Z 19, 1900) was led by these 
difficulties to regard the manlike being as an angel, and 
more particularly Michael, the guardian-angel of Israel. 
He pointed out that angels are constantly introduced as 
having the appearance of men ;* that the only angelic 
representative of Israel is Michael (‘ your prince,’ pay, 
Dan.102r 121); and that his coming with the clouds 
after the destruction of the beasts, in view of 4 Ezra l3r 


_ Apoc. Elijah 1420 151, may show that the battle with 


chaos-monsters had already been transferred from Yahwé 
to Michael. ‘This view has been accepted by Porter 
(Hastings, DB 4260), who also suggests the demonic 
character of the beasts. The objection that one would 
expect the heathen nations to be likewise represented by 
their angel princes is met partly by the traditional form 
of the appropriated Marduk myth, partly by a lingering 
respect for these angelic dignitaries who are the former 
gods of the nations. Chaos-monsters may be consumed 
by fire, but angels are not slain. That the one likea 
man is neither the Messiah nor a mere symbol of Israel 
has independently been argued by Grill ( UVadersuck, tiber 
die Entst. des Vierten Evang. 50 Ff [1902}), who also 
thinks of Michael, but is inclined to look for a still higher 
being whose name is significantly withheld, like that of 
the numen of PENUEL ({¢.v.}, at the same time a ‘ most 
exalted personal intermediary between God and the 
world and a transcendant prototype of the God-pleasing 
humanity ultimately to be realised in the people of the 
Most High.’ The first part of this definition suits 
Michael; whether he or any other angel was ever 
thought of as the ideal Israelite, is more doubtful. 
Volter (ZN TW, 1902, p. 173.7.) has also abandoned 
the hitherto prevailing views and suggested that the 
celestial being is none else than the Mazdayasnian 
Hiathva vairiya, one of the AmeSa spefitas who is a 
personification of the kingdom of heaven. But apart 
from the uncertainty as to the date of the Avestan docu- 
ments, Daniel’s man-like being is a representative not 
of the heavenly kingdom, but of Israel. 
Another originally Aramaic book (so rightly Schiirer, 
Lévi, We.} in which the term ‘son of man’ occurs 
+, is Enoch 37-71, It is known to us 
7. Enoch 87-71. only through an Ethiopic translation. 
That a Greek version even of this part of the Enoch 
literature once existed may be inferred from Tertullian 
(de cultu feminarum, 13); but whether the Ethiopic 
translation was made from it, is uncertain. According 
to Bruce (in Laurence, Lzbri Enoch Proph. Vers. 
Ethiop. 11 [1838]) ‘the Jews in Abyssinia admit 
it into their Canon; it is not, however, the Book of 
Enoch received amongst the Rabbins.’ The first 
Ethiopie version may therefore have been made by a 
Jew from the Aramaic. This would account for a 


1 Hofmann, Hitzig, Wittichen, Colani, Kunenen, Straton, 
Keim, Vernes, Smend, Toy, Marti, Meinhold, Bevan, Réville, 
Daiman, Schirer, Gunkel, Wellhausen, Lietzmann, Charles, 
Prince, Driver, Curtis, Hahn. 

252) mews, Dan.815; otxs3a mp7, Dan.1016; AN 
omy; Dan.1018; pax, Dan.325; Syma eon, Dan. 92, cp 
105 12673 duovov'vidy dvOpdrov, Rev, 1474 [see § 9), ‘like white 
men,’ Enoch 87 2. 
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number of Aramaisms not so likely to pass through the 
medium of a Greek translation. See APOCALYPTIC, § 30, 


That the text has suffered numerous interpolations is uni- 
versally admitted. A series of these were apparently taken from 
a lost Apocalypse of Noah. Already Laurence perceived some 
of them; Kistlin (7%. /akré, 1856, p. 240 7.) recognised those 
that most certainly have this origin, 641-552 60 66 1-69 25. 
Tidemann (7%, 7, 1875, p. 261.) conjectured that 413-9 43 44 
59 were drawn from the same source, and Charles has adopted 
this view, Bruno Bauer (Koztrk d. Gesch, 1 goz [184r]} 
first called attention to the now generally recognised secondary 
character of 70, 71, and suggested that the ‘Son of Man’ 
passages were interpolated. Hilgenfeld (/ud. Afpokalyptik, 
162 7. [1857]) presented the only natural interpretation of 
67 4-13 by which the Noachic interpolations are found to be 
later than 79 4.D., and the most probable explanation of 561 7% 
which apparently makes the original work later than Nero. 
His view that the hook was essentially the work of a Gnostic 
Christian was accepted by many scholars. The objection that 
one would expect more distinctive Christian teaching was met 
in part by a reference to the Enochian masque, in part by 
emphasis upon the important Christian ideas found in the 
book. Drummond, however, showed ina convincing manner, 
that the Messianic passages were out of harmony both with 
the title and with the contents in each figurative address, and 
that their removal rendered the discourses far more intelligible 
(The Jewish Messiah, p. 48 ff (1877)). This argument 
was further elaborated by Pfleiderer (U/7christ., 312% [1887]). 
A similar view was independently presented by Bousset (/es 
Predigt, 106 (1892]). But Drummond's theory failed to explain 
how any man could have written chap. 71 either before or after 
these interpolations were made, and also why a Christian in- 
terpolator should not have used the title wé&dda "deudld 
"emahkéyau exclusively as it is in the NT. 11-16 can be 
accounted for only on the assumption that the text preceding it 
somewhere made an allusion to a man who has righteousness, 
yet in such a manner as to render it possible to regard Enoch 
as the man intended. This precludes the possibility of any 
passage containing the peculiar Christian shraee ‘son of the 
offspring of the mother of the living’ (62 7 9 14 63 11 69 26 £ 70-1) 
having been a part of the text to which 711-16 was added. It 
is among the passages in which ‘son of man’ is rendered waddd 
sabe (46 27 48 2 60 10) or w. 62° E87 (62 5 6929 2, 5) that such an 
allusion must be sought. In 60r0the author of the Noachian frag- 
ments used dar-nasé or den-adam precisely as it is used in Eze 

It is difficult to think through chap, 43 in the Aramaic without 
obtaining the impression that the Ethiopic is a direct translation 
of the original. ‘I saw one like a man;’ ‘I asked in regard to 
that man ;’ ‘he answered : this is the man who has righteous- 
ness ;’ ‘this man whom thou hast seen wil! arouse the kings.’ 
The use of the demonstrative (4 xy) is evidently in good 
order, On the theory of a translation from the Greek, the 
present writer and subsequently Charles pointed out the use of 
the demonstrative for the missing article in the Ethiopic, per- 
mitting the assumption that the Greek had everywhere simply 
4 vlos Tod avOparoy. But Flemming (in Lietzmann, PH74) 
has rightly called attention to the fact that in the NT wdidé 
"égudla “émutdhéyau is never preceded by a demonstrative. 
Wilda sabe is as admirable a reading of dar-ndS@ in 462 46 as 
in 6010. Even in 482, ‘in that hour that man was named (“.e., 
‘called ') before (Aramaic for ‘by') the Lord of Spirits,’ the use 
is natural. The scene in 46 is reminiscent of Dan.7. As 
Daniel's manlike being was not mentioned by name, he might 
be an angel like Michael, a translated hero like Enoch, a trne 
descendant of David snatched up to heaven and preserved for 
the day of his appearance, or a Christianised pre-existent 
Messiah. The present description no doubt suggests to us the 
Messiah ; but it is quite possible that in an earher form of it 
the man who walked with God, revealed hidden secrets and 
achieved victories, pointed as clearly to Enach, the vision being 
(rightly or wrongly) ascribed, like others in the book, to Noah. 
That waded 6é°ést, if original, could be used in the same sense 
as walda sa6’é is evident from 7114 which refers back to 462. 
In 625 all MSS except the oldest read w. dé’ ésith, ‘son of 
woman’; in 6929 the oldest manuscript has the same form, 
This shows that Christian copyists tampered with the text from 
theological motives, the dogmatic interest being here the same 
as that which crowded Jet dé-gabrd (xaa37 ang) out of use, 
These MSS themselves are probably Christian interpolations, 
as is, undoubtedly, 7117 (cp Schmidt, art. ‘Enoch’ in Jewish 
Ency.; Son of Man, ch. 7; A/T. 7). 


In the original discourses the term consequently 
never seems to have occurred. It is found in one of 
the Noachic interpolations in the sense of ‘man’ as a 
rendering of Jav-ndia, In 462772, and 482 which may 
have belonged to the same early stratum of insertions, 
it has no other meaning. At these points Christian 
interpolations appear to have attached themselves. 
Where in the rest of the book these are most manifest, 
the distinctive NT title is employed. 

In the Apocalypse of Ezra133 7 the seer beholds 
one like a man (guasi similitudinem hominis) coming 
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out of the sea (de corde maris) with the clouds of 
heaven, refers to him again as that 
8. & Esra 1337 man (z//e homo) and Gale ‘the man‘ 
{homo}, and receives the interpretation that this is the 
man through whom the Most High will redeem creation. 
We do not possess the original ; but the extant versions 
(Lat., Syr., Eth., Arm.) all seem to come from the 
lost Greek translation. As the author evidently has 
Dan.713 in mind, the original probably had den-éds 
and éar-nds4 which may have been rendered correctly 
dvOpwros' and 6 dv@pwros in the Greek. The con- 
nection shows that there can be no question of ‘man’ 
or ‘the man’ being a title. Though the term 
‘ Messiah’ is not mentioned, there can be little doubt 
that the Messiah is intended. Retouching by Christian 
hands may be observed in all the versions. But the 
book, written in the reign of Domitian, probably 
shows the most transcendental conception of the 
Messiab found in Jewish thought. All the more 
significant is it that the final judgment is not one of 
his functions. In 61 the true text is preserved by Lat., 
Arm,, ‘through a man’ being a Christian addition in 
Syr. Eth. Ar., as Hilgenfeld has shown (Messias Jud. 
542. ). 
The Christian parts of the Apocalypse of John contain 
two passages, 113 and 1414, where the phrase Suavory 
: uldy dyv@pwrov ‘like a son of man’ 
9. Revelation. occurs. Mt is the exact equivalent of 
ké-bar-énd§ and the author no doubt had in mind Dan. 
713. In the first place it is unquestionably the celestial 
glory of Jesus that is described with colours largely 
borrowed by Ezekiel. As 14x5 introduces ' another 
angel,’ the impression is that the manlike being of 
1414 is also an angel. That this angel has a crown 
upon his head does not show that he is the Messiah. 
The angel of Sardis (81x), the celestial presbyters (44 10}, 
the angel represented as a white horse (62), and the 
horse-like locusts (97), also wear crowns, and the angels 
are the harvesters in Mt.1341. It is of utmost 
importance that this work, written substantially at the 
close of the first century (APOCALYPSE, § 35, col. 207), 
though with later additions, knows nothing about the 
title 6 vids rod dvOpamov. 
The term 6 ulés ro dy@pdmov is not found in any of 
the fourteen epistles ascribed to Paul; in 1 or 2 Pet., 
‘ I, 2 or 3 Jn., James or Jude. Its 
10. NT Epistles. absence in this entire literature re- 
presenting different lands, periods, and tendencies of 
thought can scarcely be accidental. It may not prove 
that all the authors were unacquainted with the term. 
As it is used in the Fourth Gospel, the reason for its 
non-occurrence in 1, 2, 3 Jn. may be that there was no 
occasion for using it. On the other hand, if Jude had 
found it everywhere in his copy of Enoch as a Messianic 
title, and known of it as the self-designation of Jesus, he 
is quite likely to have referred to it. In Heb. 26, 
Ps. 85-7 is quoted as referring to Jesus. The author 
sets forth the inferiority of a revelation indicated through 
angels, and argues from the Psalm that the world to 
come was ta be subject not to angels but to one 
who had been made for a little while lower than the 
angels (@). The same reference of the passage 
to Jesus is seen in 1 Cor. 1527. Heb. 29 clearly 
indicates the underlying question: Of whom does the 
prophet speak, of man in general, or of some particular 
man? The answer was found in vw 6 He spoke of 
one who had been made for a little while (@paxv rt) 
lower than the angels to be afterwards made ruler of all 
things. This could only apply to Jesus. The author 
of 1Cor.1545f: designates the Christ as 6 éoxar7os 
"Adam, & Sevrepos dvOpwios, & avOpwros €€ obpavoi. 
Thus he evidently strives to express the ideal, supernal 
humanity of Jesus. Yet it never seems to have ocenrred 
to him to use for this purpose the common synoptic 
title, nor the mere term 6 dv@pwros, or an equivalent, 
without a modifying adjective or adverbial expression. 
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The most natural explanation is certainly that it was 
not known to him. 

As an alternative the possibility was suggested in JBL 15 36 
that he may have regarded it as an inadequate characterisation 
of that heavenly man who was no longer to be known according 
to the flesh ; but such disregard was deemed incompatible with 
a knowledge on his part of this as the one Messianic title used 
by Jesus. Schmiedel (Prot. Monatsch. 1898, pp. 260_%, 
rgo1, pp. 342 4.) thinks that he may have hesitated to present 
to Greek readers a term which, unlike the Jews, they would not 
have understood as a synonym of ‘man’ but literally as ‘the 
son of the man.’ Such considerations do not seem to have 
influenced the earliest translators (cp § 36); if they were 
seriously entertained by himself, it is difficult to see how he 
could have allowed the objectionable phrase to run its course 
wherever the evangelical tradition went without an explanation. 

Apart from the gospels, Acts7 56 is the only passage 
in NT where 6 vids ro0 dv@pwrov occurs. Whether 

> it comes from the Author to Theophilus 
11. Acts? 56. or represents a real utterance of Stephen 
[see STEPHEN, § 7], it shows that there were some 
Christians who did not reverently shrink from the use 
of what in the gospels is the exclusive self-designation 
of Jesus, nor hesitate to employ it lest it be misunder- 
stood by Greek-speaking people. The author manifestly 
takes for granted that the excited populace must recog- 
nise in the phrase a designation of Jesus and not 
merely a Messianic title. What is deemed blasphemy 
is not that he claims to see the Messiah on the right 
hand of God, for that is his place, but that he claims to 
behold the murdered Jesus in the Messiah’s place. 
If the statement is historical, Stephen may have said 
in Aramaic: '1] see éar-mdSd, t.e., ‘a man,’ or ‘the 
man,’ intending to continue his sentence, or referring 
to the righteous man with whose death he had just 
charged the people. But it may be a free imitation of 
Lk. 2269. 

The term 6 vids roi dv@parov occurs in the gospels 
‘ , eighty-one times—viz., thirty times in 
ra Rg ek. Mt., fourteen in Mk,, twenty-five in 

pels. Lk., and twelve in Jn. 


‘The references are as follows :—Mt. 8 2096 1023 1119 1283240 
133741 161327 A ligi2z22 1928 201828 2427 3046373944 
25 3r 262244454564; Mk. 21028 83x38 991231 103345 1326 
1421a 6 41625 ee 24 6522 734 922264458 1130 1281040 


17 22.24 26 30 18831 110 2127 36 2222 4869 247; Jn. 151 313: 


(5 27) 6 27 5362 8 28 935 1223 3445 13 31. 


Mt.181x {=Lk.19r0), 2873 and Lk. 9563 (=Lk. 
19:0) TR are rightly obelisecl by critical editors. The 
sixty-nine Synoptic passages clearly do not represent as 
many distinct utterances. By removing the most 
obvious parallels, Holsten and Oort leave forty-two, 
Mangold and Driver forty. In any such arrangement 
there is much exercise of subjective judgment, since 
passages in the different gospels that are not absolutely 
alike are regarded as identical, while exact parallels in 
the same gospel may or may not be considered as 
duplicates. As it is of some importance to know which 
of these occur in all three, in two, or only in one of the 
gospels, the following arrangement may be made for 
convenience’ sake, involving no judgment as to the 
number of times, or separate occasions, when the 
evangelists considered Jesus as having used the ex- 


pression. Eight in Mt., Mk., and Lk. ; 
1. Mt. 96 - Mk, 210 . Lk. 524. 
2 5, 128 7 » «228 . » 65. 
3- 5s 1627 . »» 838 . 11 926, 
4- 5, li2ze ‘ 3» 931 . 1s 944, 
5 5, 2018 $ » 1033 . yy 1832. 
6. 4, 24308 A >, 1326 . ys 2127. 
J sy 2624@ . x, l4er ’ 3) 2222, 
8B. 4, 2664 . oy 1l4e2 . 1 2269. 
Five in Mt, and Mk. : 
9. Mt.179 Mk. 99 rz. Mt. 26246 Mk. 14214. 
T, 5, Wiz x 912 |13. 4, 2645 yy 1441, 
It. ,, 2028 yy 1045. 
Eight in Mt. and Lk, : 
14, Mt. 820 Lk. 958 18 Mt. 2427 Lk. 17 24. 
15. 4, lirg » 734 | 19 4, 2437 vs 17 26. 
16. 4, 1232 », roe | zo. 4, 2439 n 1? 30 
17. 45 1240 1) 1130 zi. 4, 2444 ny 1240, 
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One in Mk. and Lk. : 


22, Mk. $31. Lk. 9 22. 
Nine in Mt. alone: 
23. Me. 2023 j 28. Mt. 19 28. 
24. » 1337 29. 3», 24308. 
25. 5, 184r gO, 4, 2537. 
26. 4, lbx3 31. 4, 262. 
27. 4, 1622 
Hight in Lk. alone: 
gz. Lk, G22 3€. Lk. 19 10. 
33- 1 128 37- 9 2136. 
34. 5, 1722 38. 4, 2248 
35- 5, 188 39: 9, 247 


The earliest Aramaic translation of the Gospels, the Sinaitic 
Syriac, renders 6 vias rob avGpamrou by oveh dé-gabra (372 
7 nra7) in Mk. 838 Lk. 734 and Jn. 1337; in 

13. Renderings [11 30 and Jn.12.23 only 6'r¢h (aq) is lefts 
in the Ancient in all other extant passages b’7¢eh dé-nasa 


Versions. (xw3n7 75) seems to have been used. 

The Curetonian fragments have g9337 179 
in Lk. 7 349 26 22 48, elsewhere xwINT A772 in the Avange- 
liarinm Hierosolymitanum the phrase is rendered x33 73 
in Mt.96 1232 1613 1791222 1928 2427 30@3739 Lk.524 
6522 958 1130 124810@ 1910 247 Jn. 313, 627 53 62 dis, 828 
1332: py (res dé-tar-ndsa) in Mt, 2430444 2532 
26224264564 Mk, 210 8 31 38 93r 1033 Lk. 212736 2222 Jn. 
151 1223 34 dzs. 

Only in the Pesh. is 6 vids rod dv@pdrov uniformly 
rendered J'reh dé-ndsa. Driver's statement (Hastings, 
DBA 582) that in the Sin., Curet., and Pesh. the term is 
always represented by é'rek dé-ndia@ is incorrect. The 
occurence of é'reh dé-gabré in Lk. 7 34 (Sin., Cur.}, Mk. 
838 (Sin., Ev.) and the identical Lk, 926 (Cur.), Lk. 
2248 (Cur.) and Jn.133: (Sin., Ev.) is not without its 
importance, It suggests that in the case of some say- 
ings 2’reh dé-gabra had so established itself in common 
usage that even translators who, for dogmatic reasons, 
preferred @’reh dé-niSi were influenced by it. It is 
evident that é'reA dé-bar-nasa is a creation of Christian 
theology designed to avoid misconstruction of 4'reh 
@?-gabra. Originally the Jatter was no doubt intended 
to mean simply flius hominis ; but the root idea (#lius 
viré) could not fail to be embarrassing to the dogma 
that Jesus was not the son of a man. Its use by Paul 
of Tella (see § 4) shows that the substitute was not un- 
known among the Christians of Mesopotamia, Cureton 
explained that his translator 'was not accurately ac- 
quainted with the Greek language, and therefore trans- 
lated . . . filéus viri not hominis’ (Remains, p. li). 
But the Greek phrase, which is everywhere the same, 
could not have troubled him, and he knew his own 
language. If, in some places, he used what he must 
have regarded as a synonym, the reason is probably to 
be looked for in tradition. 

It is significant that 4'reh dé-ndid never occurs in the 
Palestinian lectionary, and that in Mt. and Lk. d’rek dé- 


gaéré maintained itself everywhere except in Mt. 24-26 


and Lk. 21-22. So completely has the consciousness of 
the element ‘son’ in Son of Man disappeared that ‘son 
of the son cf man’ meant only ‘son of man.’ Possibly 
the introduction of the new pbrase in the synoptic 
apocalypse (see § 41) and in certain typical sayings is 
reminiscent of an earlier Aramaic version having only 
bar-nasd. The Edessene translators could not render 
the Greek phrase by dar-7dSa since this would have taken 
no account of the articles. As the idea was new, no ex- 
tant expression could be used, and any term would be 
open to misapprehension. The form apparently first 
chosen, é'reA dé-gabra, might be understood as the son 
of some particular man, but gaéra had the advantage of 
being a singular. In theend the objection that it might 
be taken to imply that Jesus had a human father proved 
more serious, and the phrase seems gradually to have been 
crowded out of use until the officially recognised version 
had no other form than d’rek dé-udsd. ‘Son of the 
human being,’ might be interpreted ‘son of Mary.’ 


z swan, Lk. 22 48, is either a scribal error or xy3n7 18 a 
later addition ; xwigst, Jn. 627, was no doubt preceded by 312. 
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The earliest Arabic version was probably made from some 
Aramaic translation. It is not likely, however, that this was 
the Peshita, as it would then undoubtedly render d'7e4 &é-nasa 
everywhere with the same phrase, But in Mt. 96 1613 Lk. 958 
17 24 26 19 10 Jn. 151 313,74 6 27 53 62 8 28 it uses the term znx ‘7 
éaSar?, while elsewhere the rendering Is f6nu'/insdni. Basare 
is a collective, but is frequently used as a sg., and Zéns’/ dafart 
is not improbably a rendering of 4'reh dé-_gabra. 

The Ethiopic everywhere translates the Greek term waldé 
"egudlé ‘emdheydu, never expressing the article by a demon- 
strative 2éekd or enti. With the same uniformity the 
Latin versions render it 4lixs hominis. 

On the relation of Marcion and other Gnostics 
to the Synoptic title see § 43 f It cannot safely be 

14, Patristic Maintained that it was unknown to all 

and medisval Of the ‘apostolic fathers.’ 

: . [he most natural interpretation of Bary. 
interpretation. 210 is that the author alludes to it when, 
having found in an interpolated text of Ex. 17 14 a reference to 
the son of God, he declares that Jesus is prefigured in it ‘not as 
son of man, but as son of God,’ The inference may be drawn 
that about 130 a.p. the title was known in some circles and 
understood as designating the human nature assumed by the 
Son of God, In a later addition to the Ignatian epistle to the 
Ephesians 20 2 the title is found (7G vig av8parov), apparently 
interpreted as referring to Jesus’ descent from David. Justin 
(Dial, 100) explained the title as referring to Jesus’ descent 
through Mary from David, Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham. 
Irenzeus (Haer. 319) understood it to denote that Jesus was the 
son of Mary ‘qua et ipsa erat homo,’ and Tertullian strongly 
argued the impossibility of any other interpretation (adv. Aare. 
410). Origen, on the contrary, regarded it as unnecessary to 
seek for a particular human being, since the expression simply 
meant ‘man’ and was chosen by Jesus from pedagogic motives, 
as when God is represented as a man (Migne, 18 15 37). 

Even in Greek the member of a body was sometimes indicated 
by vids, as in vt. tis yepovoias, vi. ris TdAEws, vi. TOD Sijjau, 
vi. ‘Adpodioréwy (cp Deissmann, Azbelstudien, 1 166), and vios 
avOpwérov was frequently found in parallelism with év@pw7o¢ in 
the LXX. So profound a student of these versions as Origen 
may therefore have rightly understood the idiom. 

Theodoret introduces the Hebrew and Aramaic usage 
to account for certain phrases compounded with vlés or 
Ovydrnp in & ; he may have applied the same principle 
to this case. Chrysostom certainly regards the term 
as simply designating '‘ man‘ in Jn. 527 {Migne, 59 223). 
That seems also substantially to have been the view of 
Augustine (Contra Arian,18). It is possible that 
Cyprian’s comparison of Mt. 1232 with 1S. 225, and 
inference that the church cannot forgive sins against 
God, indicates that he understood filius hominis to 
designate ‘man’ in a generic sense in some passages, 
as Lietzmann has suggested (p. 80). Jerome was not 
prevented by his knowledge of Hebrew from identifying 
‘the human being’ as the virgin Mary (Com. in Ps. 
85); and this continued to be a common interpretation, 
Euthymius Zigabenus (about i100 A.D.) explains that 
Gv Opwros may mean -yuv7} as well as dv7p (Migne, 129 293), 
and Alexander of Jumége (d. x209} only regrets the 
difficulty of rendering in French a title which is identical 
so far as the meaning is concerned, but not gram- 
matically, with #ius virginis, In the first German 
translation it was indeed translated s@2 der matd (Codex 
Teplensis and three earliest editions), and the Romance 
version of the Waldenses had f/h de /a vergene. Nicolaus 
de Lyra understood Mt. 128 to affirm that blasphemy 
against Christ's humanity is not as unpardonable as 
that against his divinity, and Mt.1613 to be a con- 
fession on his part of the humble fact of his humanity 
while his disciples understand it of his divinity (Azéfia 
Sacra, 1588, vol. ii.). A curious comment on ‘men’ 
in Mt. 1613 is ‘homines sunt qui de filio hominis 
loquuntur, Dii enim qui deitatem intelligunt.’ 

With the renaissance of learning, the first attempts at 
a philological explanation appeared. Génébrord, a 

noted Hebraist, commenting on Mt. 1232, 
peared declared that ‘son of man’ meant simply 
Hebrew 7! ‘man’ and, returning to Cyprian's sug- 

sa gestion, saw in Eli’s words (1 S.225) an 
expression of the same sentiment. Sins against men 
may be pardoned, but not sins against God (De 
S. Trinitate, 1569). Flacius Ilyricus defined f/ius 


1 Génébrord, Flaccus, Beza, Grotius. 
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hominis as unus guispiam homo (Clavis, sub voce 
‘filius’). Beza regarded the expression as a Hebrew 
phrase for man, and suggested the Hebrews’ custom of 
speaking of themselves in the third person, but also called 
attention to the fact that in the gospels no one except 
Jesus does so. It is the merit of Grotius to have first 
recognised that in Mt.128 the conclusion must be, 
‘ Therefore man is lord also of the sabbath." 

Pointing to Mk. 228 as exhibiting the more original connection 
he conclusively showed that the argument would have no 
cogency if the Son of man were interpreted as the Messiah, and 
could not have been understood, since at the time Jesus had 
neither declared himself to be the Messiah nor been willing to 
have his disciples proclaim him as such. In regard to Mt. 12 32 
he came to the same conclusion as Génébrord ; but he refrained 
from attempting an explanation of any other passages on the 
same principle (Crit. Sac. 6 445_//)- 


The discovery that upon two occasions Jesus spoke, 
not of himself, but of man in general, when employing 
this phrase, naturally seemed less important than the 

: conjecture that he constantly used ‘ the 

ar plahinhal gg marie in the sense of “thie man,’ for 
aa pain the personal pronoun. ‘The latter was 
maintained by Coccejus (Schol. in Mt. 

820), and found its way into the first life of Jesus by 
Hess (1160 261 269). Bolten’s criticism was important 
because through it a third passage (Mt. 96) was added to 
the two of Grotius, and the Aramaic term da7-zaSa@ was 
brought into the discussion (Der Bericht d. Matth. 1792). 


He called attention to the Syriac use of d’7eh de-nasa with no 
more force than that of an indefinite pronoun, found it strange 
that the Greek translator should have failed to take note of this 
Aramaism, and boldly maintained that in Mt, 2427 Jesus said. 
‘So will be the appearance of some one,’ meaning by ‘some one” 
himself. In regard toall passages except Mt. 96 128 Paulus. 
returned to the opinion of Coccejus (‘hic homo pro ego’), pointed 
out the importance of Jn. 1234, and suggested a later misap- 
prehension under the influence of Dan.713 (#.x¢g. Hdéuch, 
1465 500 2214), Kuinoel accepted the interpretation given by 
Grotius of Mt. 128 and, in spite of the well-founded warning of 
Eichhorn (A dle. 876. 524 [1794]), followed Beza and Bolton in 
Mt. 10 23 (Com. 295, 337 [1823))._ The impossibility of the latter 
explanation led Fritzsche, who in genera] agreed with Paulus, 
tothe view that Mt, 10 23 and other passages were later additions 
(Com, in ev. Matth. 320). _ The theory which assumed that Jesus 
habitually used an indefinite pronoun or a phrase like ‘the man,’ 
accompanied by a gesture indicating himself, was too artificial to 
command respect, and in the general reaction against the 
rationalistic school, the real achievements of these earlier scholars 
were completely forgotten. 


When Herder (Chr. Schriften, ii. [1796] 54) explained 
the term as designating the ideal humanity of Jesus, he 
ave a new form to the idea that it was 
17. Ideal man? jatended to teach the human nature of 
the Christ, But in this modernisation the contrast 
with the divine nature of the Christ was Jost, and an 
emphatically high conception was the result. Through 
Schleiermacher {#ind. 479 f) and Neander (Leben Jesu, 
129 #7.) this view gained a wide recognition. 

It was adopted among others by Béhme, Olshausen, Lutz, 
Reuss, and Luthardt, has more recently been defended by West- 
cott and Stanton, and influenced Weisse, Holtzmann, Beyschlag, 
Hase, Keim, Mangold, Usteri, and Brickner. 

Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, ii, 253) could find in the 
phrase no allusion to an ideal of humanity, but regarded 

. it as substantially synonymous with 
18. Coming man? ‘he that coma § aeusue, con- 
taining no indication of character. Cremer { Wérter- 
buch), 846 Ff) similarly saw in it a reference to the 
man promised in the protevangel, Gen. 315. 

Already Scholten (Specimen, 1809) interpreted the 
term as a title of the Messiah, the heavenly king 
destined to reign as man over men. 
3. +, Strauss (Leben Jesu, 463 (1835 ]} expressed 

rer the sess that the son of man was one 

‘ of the current Messianic titles. V. Colin 
(Bibi. Th, 216 [1836}) agreed with him. Ewald (Gescé. 
Christus’ , 202[185,5]) pointed to Dan. and En, 87-71, which 
he regarded as the oldest part of the book, as evidence. 
Renan ( Vie de Jésus, 131 f. [1863]) maintained that in 


19. Current 


? Coccejus, Hess, Bolten, Paulus, Fritzsche. 
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certain schools it was a title of the Messiah as judge of 
the world and king of the age to come. Beyschlag 
(Christologie, 9 f. [1866]) held that it was a Messianic 
tile in Dan,713 En.462 and all passages in the 
gospels, and that Jesus chose this particular title both 
to express his consciousness of being a man and his 
knowledge of the fact that he was the ideal, absolute, 
and heavenly man. Baldensperger (Se/éstbewusstsein 
Jesu, 169 ff. [1892]) likewise affirmed that the phrase 
was used before the time of Jesus as a Messianic title 
and was adopted by him as such, not, however, before 
the episode at Czesarea Philippi, the earlier - passages 
having been displaced. 

That Jesus employed the term to express his own 
peculiar Messianic consciousness has been the conviction 
of many scholars. But there has been 


20. Exprescion much difference of opinion as to his 


we voces reason for selecting it, and in regard to 
consciousness? its origin. While some investigators 


endeavoured to discover its meaning by 
an analysis of all passages, and by connecting the various 
predicates with the idea of man, others discerned in it 
only a designation of office without immediate connection 
with the root idea, and in the predicates saw synthetic 
judgments. ‘The majority of critics found its origin in 
Dan.713. Others, however, thought of Ezek., Ps. 8 or 
En. 46, while a few regarded it as an absolutely new 
creation of Jesus. One source was deemed sufficient by 
some students ; by others the conception was looked upon 
as the result of various combinations. As to the motive 
for its employment, there were those who thought that 
it was chosen openly to proclaim a different Messianic 
title from that suggested by such tities as ‘Son of 
David’ and ‘Son or Gop’ (g.v.). But many scholars 
urged that such a public announcement was improb- 
able at least in the earlier part of Jesus’ ministry, and 
that he is more likely to have used it as a riddle to 
be guessed at, half revealing, half concealing his notion 
of the Messiah and his own claims. The various 
theories were largely dependent upon different interpre- 
tations of passages in OT and the Pseudepigrapha, the 
priority ascribed to Mt. or Mk., and the tone of Mt. 
820 compared with Mk. 210. 
In commenting on Mt. 820, De Wette observed that 
to those who did not think of Dan. 713 the expression 
-, could only suggest ‘this man,’ whilst 
ea ae ag to those who had the Daniel passage 
and human ™ mind it would mean ‘ this insignifi- 
a athy ? cant man who, in spite of his humble 
ympathy? condition, is destined to become that 
which the prophet has indicated.’ In this pregnant 
utterance the thought of Paulus still shows its vitality ; 
but it contains the germs of new theories. 


Wilke (Uvevangelist, 633 [1838]) inferred from Mt. 16 13 that 
‘son of man’ cannot be identical withthe Messiah. Baur(ZW 7k, 
1860, pp. 277 4.) made an important contribution by show- 
ing that the passage where the term occurs in the fourth gospel 
cannot throw any light on its original meaning. His examination 
of the synoptics convinced him that the context never favoured 
the idea of an ideal humanity and that there was no reference to 
Dan. 713; and he therefore concluded that Jesus invented the 
term, at the same time to claim for himself a Messiahship without 
which he could not attain to a more universal recognition and a 
genuinely national work, and to keep aloof from the vulgar 
Messianic idea associated with the title ‘son of God.’ He 
would be, not a king coming in power and glory, but a man 
deeming nothing foreign to him that belongs to the lot of a 
human being, identifying himself with all human conditions, 
needs, and interests, in genuine human sympathy, and accepting 
all sufferings and sacrifices connected with his work in life, 
This has been called an ‘ emphatically low’ estimate in distinc. 
tion from that of Herder. It should be observed, however, that 
it comes much nearer to the old dogmatic position with its 
sharp contrast between the title of Christ's humiliation and that 
characteristic of his glory, as seen, ¢.g., in Meyer (Cam. 1832, to 
Mt. $20), and that it really sets forth the human worth of Jesus’ 
personality more clearly than any metre abstraction like ‘the 
ideal,” Colani (/ésus Christ et les croyances Messianiques, 
74 £- (1864) held that the expression was unknown before Jesus 
because it was he who created it, that by it he designated him- 
selfas the poor child of Adam, and also as the object of a peculiar 
divine love, that no one called him by this name because it would 
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have been little short of an insult, and that it disappeared 
because in the church the divinity became more important than 
the humanity of Jesus. Strauss was also won for the opinion 
of Baur and Colani; and Schenkel ( Sidsel-lexikon, 1872) pre- 
sented a somewhat similar conception based on Ps. 8. 
Hilgenfeld, like Baur, regarded the term as indicating 
lowly external conditions and a humble disposition, but 
Lift entered a protest against separating it 
ge reverie from its source in Dan., and maintained 
title? rh its Messianic significance in all places, 
though reflecting the peculiar conception 
of Jesus (ZWTh. 1863, p. 3277). Baur was led by 
this presentation to assume a later Danielic significance 
for the eschatological discourses (V77'A. 1864, p. 82). 


Bernhard Weiss (B62, Th. NT 59 7; [1868]) saw in, the ex- 
pression neither a current Messianic title nor a description of 
character, but a term having no intrinsic significance in Dan,, 
chosen by Jesus to avoid misapprehension of his aims and yet 
to announce himself as the Messiah promised in Dan. The 
statements made concerning the Son of Man were consequently 
regarded by him as synthetic judgments, in the Kantian 
phraseology introduced in this connection by Biedermann 
(Dogmati#, 226 f). 

Mangold (7%. Ard. d. rhein. PV 1877, pp. 1) regarded 
the term as a Messianic title, chosen to emphasise the _possi- 
bility of suffering and death asa man, and the coming exaltation 
as the true, ideal man. Usteri (7%, Z.a, ad. Schweiz, 1886, 
pp. 1 7) strongly urged that the verbal meaning of the phrase 
was of no importance, as it was solely a title of office selected 
by Jesus in order to allude to the coming of the promised 
redemption to mankind. Essentially this view was held by 
Bruce (Atngdom of God, 172 {xBg0]), and Stevens (Teaching of 
Jesus, 91 f, (1901]) emphasised the new content which Jesus is 
likely to have given to this Messianic designation. 

Rejecting Ewald’s theory as to Enoch 46 7, Weisse 
looked upon the term as an original creation of Jesus 

+e... to express his peculiar consciousness ot 

aa: oo ped being a human Son of God, and there- 

fore having no familiar connotation to 

his hearers but presenting to them a riddle (Av. Gesch. 
1325 [1838]; £v.-frage, 22 F [1856]). 

Weisse's philological explanation (‘human son’; like +a% 
D°Own, supposed Hebrew original of 6 warhp 6 obpdycos, ‘heayenly 
father’) naturally met with no approval, and his confusion of the 
Synoptic with the Johannine use was wisely avoided by Ritschl, 
Sharing, however, with Weisse, the view that Mk. is earlier 
than Mt. and presents in a more trustworthy manner the 
course of Jesus’ life, Ritsch} was led to the conclusion that Jesus 
used the term to conceal rather than to reveal his Messianic 
claims, as Mk. records two instances of its use before the im- 
portant episode at Caesarea Philippi (7. /ahrd. 1851, p. 514). 

Holtzmann (ZU°TA. 1865, pp. 212 f-) pointed out 
the determining influence of the first occurrence in Mt, 
(820) upon those who maintained the priority of this 
gospel, held that in reality the passage suggests Messianic 
dignity rather than humility, and inferred from Mk, 210 
the Messianic significance of the term tothe mind of Jesus, 
but considered this to have been a secret until the visit 
to Caesarea. Keim thought that Jesus gradually went 
beyond this mystifying title to such designations as 
‘the coming one,’ ‘the bridegroom,’ in suggesting his 
Messianic claims (Gesch. /es#, 2376). Hase was of the 
opinion that Jesus chose this term first to conceal, and 
then at the proper time to manifest his Messiahship as 
the perfection of human nature (Gesch. Jesu, 412). 
According to Wendt {Lehre Jesu, 441 ff [1890]}, the 
use of this expression was not so much a riddle, as a 
problem provoking to thought and private judgment ; 
for whilst the hearers by their transcendental conception 
of the Messiah were prevented from seeing in the Daniel 
phrase ‘Son of man'a fit designation of so august a 
being, Jesus found it most suitable to express his convic- 
tion that in spite of human weakness and lowly con- 
ditions he was the Messiah. In Mt. 82096 1119 12832 
and parallels, Holsten (ZW/’7%. 1891, pp. 1) saw the 
evidence that Jesus used this term concerning himself 
before the scene at Caesarea Philippi, and in Mt. 1613 the 
proof that he employed it to designate himself as the 
Messiah. : 


1 Hilgenfeld, B. Weiss, Mangold, Usteri, Bruce, Stevens. 
2 Weisse, Ritsch], Holtzmann, Keim, Hase, Holsten, Wendt, 
Paul, Dalman, Gunkel, Fiebig. 
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It seemed to Holsten probable that Jesus’ Messianic conscious- 
ness grew out of his experience, suggesting to him that the 
chosen one on whom the unction of spirit rested was to pass 
through two forms of existence, one of humiliation, another of 
glory, even as the ‘Son of man’ in Dan. was brought from 
earth to heaven to be clothed with power. So profound a 
view, however, must have been a mystery to the disciples until 
it was revealed to them. 

According to Paul (Vorstellungen um Afessias, 42 
[895]), the mystery existed for Jesus himself as well as 
for his hearers, inasmuch as there was a time in the 
Galilsean period when he still doubtfully asked whether 
in reality he was the Son of man promised in Dan. 
Dalman ( Worte Jesu, 191 ff. [1898]) clearly recognised 
that ‘the Son of man’ was not a Messianic title in the 
time of Jesus, and that éar-ndsa was the phrase used 
by him that has been translated 6 vids rob dvOpdrrov. 
This, however, he regarded as unknown in Galilean 
Aramaic at that period in the sense of ‘ man.’ 


It would therefore naturally point to Dan. 713, a passage 
especially attractive to Jesus, because it ascribed the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of heaven to God alone. Dalman con- 
sidered it improbable that Jesus employed the phrase before the 


episode at Casarea, some pericopes having been placed out of 


their chronological order. After that event his disciples regarded 
it as a declaration that he was the Son of man of Daniel’s vision 3 
to the people it was a riddle, the solution of which Jesus did not 
give until his appearance before the Sanhedrin, and then at the 
cost ofthis life; to himself it was a means of realising and 
teaching that the child of human parents, by nature weak, 
destined by God to be the ruler of the world, may before his 
investiture with Messianic power be obliged to suffer and die. 


Accepting the view that der-ndfa was used and 
Meant simply ‘man,’ ‘the man,’ Gunkel (ZWT<A. 
1899, pp. 5817, Vierte Buch Esra, 347 [1900]) 
Maintained that ‘the man' was a secret title of the 
Messiah used in Apocalyptic circles, and originating in 
Babylonian mythology. 


Like Gunkel, Fiebig (Der Menschensohn, 61 7. [1902}) re- 
garded ‘the man'as a familiar designation of the Messiah; but as 
his philological examination had ted to the conclusion that Rw394 
was understood in Galilee at the time of Jesus as meaning also 
‘man,’ he ingeniously argued that the phrase was intentionally 
used in an ambiguous manner, so that the hearers might believe 
that he (Jesus) was speaking of man in general, or of ‘the man’ 
—ie., the Messiah as a third person—whilst in reality he was 
speaking of himself. 


The conception of the phrase as a mystifying title 
into which Jesus poured the contents of his peculiar 
s, Messianic consciousness was naturally 
~ re os favourable to the introduction of various 

. combinations ; whilesome scholars were 
contented with a single OT passage as the basis for 
further development, others thought of several different 


ideas blending into a new conception. 

Thus Weizsdcker conceived of a gradual revelation of Jesus’ 
Messianic self-consciousness, first on the prophetic side sug- 
gested by Ezekiel, and then on the royal side intimated by 
Dan. UD7A, 1859, p. 7364, Ev. Gesch., 426 G. (1864). 
Hausrath found in the term a combination of the heavenly 
man in Dan., the man that is a little lower than the angels in 
Ps, 8, and the prophet in Ez. (V7 Zertgesch.(3}, 1879, 1 480). 
Wittichen introduced, in addition, the Son of man in Enoch and 
the Servant of Yahwé in 2 Is. (Die /dee des Menschen, 137 0. 
[1818); Nésgen (Gesck. Jesw, 155. [1891]) saw in the expres- 
sion a combination of esoteric Messiahship suggested by Daniel, 
and a phase of existence through which the Messiah must pass 
with its predetermined humiliation and suffering, Bartlet 
(Expos. 1892, p. 427°) also united the idea of the suffering 
servant with chat of an ideal representative of humanity and 
the kingdom of God. Schnedermann (Jesu Verkiindigung, 
2, 1895, 206%) combined Danielic Messiah, Ezekielic prophet, 
ideal man, and human suffering. Charles (Sook of Enoch, 312 ff. 
[1893]} held that the true interpretation would be found if the 
conception in Enoch were taken for a starting-point, its 
enlargement and essential transformation in the usage of Jesus 
were noted, its subsequent reconciliation to the conception of 
the Servant of Yahwé were observed, and the occasional re- 
miniscences of Dan. 7 were perceived. Stapfer (/ésus Christ 
pendant son ministére, 305 4. [1897]) combines in the expres- 
sion Ezekielic prophet and Dance Messiah. In the judgment 
of Sanday (Hastings, DB 2 622 /-) the ideas of a representative 
of the human race, an ideal man, and a suffering servant of 
Yahwé are fused into the central idea of Messiahship. This 
position is also endorsed by Driver (#5. 4582). 





1 Weizsacker, Hausrath, Wittichen, Nésgen, Schnedermann, 
Bartlet, Charles, Stapfer, Sanday, Driver. 
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Whilst Weizsacker found in the customary designa- 
tion of Ezekiel a means employed by Jesus for suggesting 
-, the prophetic character of his Messiah- 
ae. eee ship, Vernes held that ‘Son of man’ 
. actually was a current prophetic title 
assumed by Jesus to indicate that, like John the Raptist, 
he was a herald of the coming kingdom, and sub- 
sequently merged into the Danielic ‘Son of man' by 
the Church (/dées mess. 178). This view has been 
carried out most consistently by Cary (The Synoptic 
Gospels, 360 % [x900}} who maintains that by this 
term Jesus intended to announce himself as a prophet 
sent to warn his people of the danger which threatened 
them if they did not turn from their evil ways. 
Tt was not unnatural that the thought should arise 
that the ‘Son of man,’ of whom Jesus is represented as 
26. Designation Porson, was an ideal or spit not 
of Jesus’ own 9 Prrson, was OF Sepia? 
ideal, future identical with, though closely related 
Messi ‘nshi to, his own immediate self. 
essiaaship, or Brickner (/P 7h, 1886, p. 272) suggested 
indwelling that Jesus who, in his judgment, never 
genius? used the term before the episode at 
Czsarea, when predicting the return of 
the Son of man, thought not of his own personality, of 
the man Jesus, but rather of the ideals with which he had 
identified himself. A. Réville (/ésus de Nazareth, 21906 
[7897]) concluded from Mk.21023 and Mt.25 that in the 
thought of Jesus the phrase designated something more than 
an individual son, though this individual be Jesus himself, 
that it was a personification of a principle transcendent above, 
and immanent in, all the persons making up the sum total 
of humanity, and only applied to Jesus im so far as he 
identified himself with this principle. According to Joh, 
Weiss (Predigt Jesu, 527 [1892]; Nackfolge Christi, 33/- 
[1875]), Jesus used the term to indicate his future position. 
When he should return upon the clouds, he would be the Son of 
man referred to by Daniel. In the sayings concerning the 
death of the Son of man, he taught objectively that the coming 
Messiah must suffer and die; In Mt.Il1g 1613 Lk. 734 the 
title has been substituted for original ‘1’; in Mk. 21028 the 
pallologice! explanation resumed by Lagarde, Rahlfs, and Well- 
ausen (see § 29) should be applied (cp also Predig? /esut?), 
1900, pp. :60 %, 201 7A where the interpretation of some 
passages is slightly modified). In harmony with his exegesis 
of Dan.713, Grill (Z¢., 57.7%) comes to the conclusion that 
Jesus more or less distinctly conceived of. himself as being 
dynamically identified with the highest mneiple of revelation, 
the angelic hypostasis introduced b: aniel, and that the 
original text read éyé in Mk. 2 10 and 6 dy@pwrros in Mk. 2 28, 


When the interpretation of Daniel’s ‘Son of man’ 
as a symbol of a coming ideal society had won its way 
z . to wide recognition, the suggestion 
27. Designation lay near at hand that Jesus may have 
of kingdom used it himself in the same sense. 
of heaven’ ? Hoekstra maintained that Jesus indi- 
cated not himself by this term, but the 
new religious community to which the kingdom was to be 
given (De denaming de z00n des Menschen, 1866). Carpenter 
(First Three Gospels, 1890, p. 383.7.) held that Jesus employed 
it as an emblem of the kingdom of righteousness, and that 
his followers, impressed with the conviction that he was the 
Messiah, understood it in a personal sense, and gave such a 
colouring to his reported utterances as accorded with this 
assumption, Drummond (/74%, Sz. zgor) thinks that Jesus may 
have regarded it as an expression for the ideal people of God, 
and for himself as head of this class, giving to it the same 
Shelia collective, subsequently individual, sense that the 
ervant of Yahwé has. 
Whilst many scholars failed to make any distinction 
between the words actually uttered by Jesus, and the 
‘ sayings ascribed to him by the evan- 
spheric gelists, and some were content with 
pear engin indicating passages of doubtful authen- 
gels ticity, others felt the necessity for a 
more searching criticism. As a more correct estimate 
of the Fourth Gospel spread, the tendency developed 
in many circles to lean all the more heavily on the 
synoptics. It is largely the merit of Bruno Bauer and 
Voikmar to have applied the same measure to all the 
gospels, explaining each as a didactic work written for 
| a definite purpose, and naturally reflecting the religious 
| 
! 4 Bruno Bauer, Volkmar, Jacobsen, Pfleiderer, Martineap, 
Cone, Oort, Van Manen, Baljon, Brandt, Wrede. 
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thought of the author and the men among whom he 
lived. From this point of view B. Bauer reached the 
conclusion that Jesus never called himself ‘Son of man’ 
(Avitik d. ev. Gesch. 3 [1842] 1 f-), and Volkmar was 
led to the view that it was an original creation of Mk. 

But was really Mk. the originator of it? Colani (/és#s 
Christ, 140 [1864]) had seen that Mk. 136-32 (Mt, 244-38 Lk. 
218-36) was ‘a veritable Apocalypse Jacking nothing essential to 
this species of composition.’ According to Jacobsen this was 
the door through which the expression entered into the gospels, 
whilst it was still absent in the original form of Mk, (Undersuch- 
ungen tiber die sy. Evu. 64, (1883); Prot. Airchenzeitung, 
1886, p. 563 4). Pfleiderer (/rchrist. 366, 387 [1887] also in- 
clined to look upon the word as of foreign Apocalyptic origin, 
not used by Jesus himself. Convinced that Jesus did not put 
forth any Messianic claims, Martineau explained the occasional 
use of the term by Jesus as F. C. Baur (§ 2t) had done, but 
ascribed to the Evangelists the conception of it as a Messianic 
tile (Seat of Authority, 3354 (1890]). Orello Cone (New 
World, 492 #7. [1893]) also looked upon the Apocalyptic passages 
as the channel through which ‘Son of Man’ as a Messianic 
tide found its way into the gospel, though he still thought of 
Jesus as having used it to denote that he was ‘the man who 
was pre-eminently endowed from on high.’ 


In H. L. Oort's dissertation (De uttdrukking 6 ul. 7. d. 
in het NT, 1893) the Messianic significance of the term 
in the Greek NT was strongly maintained; its origin 
was sought in Dan. and the later Apocalypses, whence 
it was taken by the evangelists, and no effort was made 
to trace any of the sayings back to Jesus. Van Manen 
(Tk. 7, 1893, p. 544; 1894, p. 177 £} discountenanced 
in principle any attempt to go behind the written 
tecords, and ascribed to the influence of Dan. and 
Enoch the introduction of the term as a Messianic title 
in the gospels ; a view also adopted by Baljon ( Griekisch- 
Theologisch Woordenboek, 2960). Brandt's position was 
fundamentally the same as Volkmar’s; but he added the 
important suggestion that the identification of Jesus 
with Daniel's ‘Son of man' would be most natural, 
if this Apocalyptic figure had been recently introduced 
(Evangelische Geschichte, 562 7. [1893]). It was prob- 
ably the Messianic interpretation, however, not Dan. 7 
itself, as (following Lagarde} Brandt was inclined to 
think, that was of recent origin. ‘Thus a deep chasm 
was found between the gospels and the actual words of 
Jesus, over which no man could pass with any degree of 
assurance. How completely this exclusive regard for 
the Greek gospels tended to crowd into the background 
the whole question concerning the Son of man, may be 
seen in the important discussion of the Messianic secret 
by Wrede (Das Messiasgeheimnis [1901]}, in which it is 
scarcely touched upon, except that he expresses a doubt 
whether a play upon words can have been intended in 
Lk. 944, on the ground that the solemn title ‘Son of 
Man’ and not ‘man’ is contrasted with * men.’ 

If this in itself perfectly legitimate literary criticism 
had the tendency of leading to a wholly negative result, 

or at best a om diguet, as regards the 

29. Fresh use of the title by ibe there was at 

recourse to | ‘bility that thi 1 
the Aramaic, [2st 2 possibility that this result was 
due to a serious defect in the method 
pursued:—viz., the failure to examine the reported 
sayings in what must have been approximately their 
form in the vernacular of Jesus, if spoken by him. 
With the multiplicity of new and complicated problems 
claiming the attention of students of early Christian 
literature and the apparent necessity for a division of 
labour, it is not strange that even eminent NT scholars 
should have devoted indefatigable labours to what at 
best could be only translations of the words of Jesus 
without ever inquiring what the Aramaic sentences were 
that he actually uttered, whitst OT scholars to whom 
such a question would naturally occur hesitated to enter 
a field no longer familiar to them. ‘The chief signifi- 
cance of Lagarde's and Weilhausen’s contributions to 
the problem lies in the fact that it was again approached 
from the standpoint of Setnitic philology. Positively, 
the gain was not great at first. 


Uloth had only renewed the old explanation of the ration. 
alistic school (Godgeleerde bijdragen, 1862, p. 467,f-). Lagarde, 
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like Uloth, saw that Jesus must have used éay-ndsd@ and 
thought his purpose was to indicate that he was not a Jew, nor 
the member of any nation, but a man (Deutsche Schriften, 
226 [1878], Ges. 164, 26). Wellhausen held that éar-xasa 
should have been translated 6 dv@pwaos, but found it exceedingly 
strange that Jesus should have said ‘the man‘ instead of ‘I,’ 
though he rightly felt that it was not more peculiar than the 
currently accepted view that he said ‘the Messiah’ instead of 
‘Tl? Usraetitische nu, fiid. Geschichte, 3412 [1894]). J. Weiss, 
following Rahifs, wisely returned to Grotius’s exegesis of 
Mk. 210 28; but the improbability of his eschatological ex- 
planation (see § 26) left the problem still unsolved. 

What was needed was a search for the Aramaic 
original that should at the same time take’ account of 
the results of literary criticism secured 
by such scholars as Bruno Bauer, 
later trans- Volkmar, and Van Manen, as well as 

formation by a Baur, a Ritschl, and a Holsten, a 

* keener analysis of the apocalyptic 
sources, and a thorough investigation of the Gnostic 
attitude to this title. It is to be regretted that Bruins, 
who acutely criticised Oort's failure to consider the 
Aramaic usage (7%. 7, 1894, p. 646 7.), did not follow 
up his own suggestions. The scope of De Christus 
naar de £v. (1896) possibly prevented a discussion. 

Eerdmans first combined the general position of Van 
Manen and Oort with the assertion that in Mt. 128 32 
1613 Jesus used éar-ndia in the sense of ‘man.’ He 
could not find in éav-d3@ a Messianic title, nor think 
that Jesus regarded himself as the Messiah. Yet he 
considered it probable that on some occasions Jesus 
used the term concerning himself in emphatically 
declaring to those who would see in him something 
more than a man, that he was only a man as well as 
they. As to the origin of the Greek phrase as a 
Messianic title, he thought it possible that it arose 
through the peculiar form of the Greek translation ; and 
the absence of this title everywhere in early Christian 
literature except where there was evidence of acquaint- 
ance with the gospels, he accounted for by assuming 
that it was everywhere a translation of an Aramaic 
original (7%. 7, 1894, p. 153%, 1895, p. 49 #7). 

The view that Jesus zever called himself ‘the Son of 
man,’ indicates that he was either the Messiah, the 
ideal man, or a mere man; that, nevertheless, the 
development of this term into a Messianic title was in 
part due to his having spoken upon some occasions 
concerning the rights and privileges of ‘man,’ using the 
word éar ndsad in such a startling manner as to create, 
contrary to his intention, the impression among later 
interpreters that he had referred to himself, and that 
through the Greek translation of the Synoptic Apocalypse 
it found its way into the gospels, was first expressed by 
the present writer in a paper read before the Society for 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis in 1895, and published 
in/BL153f On independent grounds it was con- 
sidered that only four sayings containing the phrase 
placed before the incident at Czesarea can be judged 
genuine—viz., Mt. 820 96 12832 A statement of 
universal validity to the effect that ‘man must pass 
away, but he will rise again," was supposed to have 
received later colouring in what were misunderstood as 
predictions of Jesus’ death and resurrection after three 
days; and it was thought possible that in Mt. 266; 
Jesus spoke of the kingdom of heaven referring to 
Daniel's symbol. 

Arnold Meyer (Jesu Mutterspracke, 91 i, 140 2% [1896)) 
briefly indicated his belief that in Mk. 210 a8 Mt. 12 32 an 
original éar-nasaé meaning ‘ man’ was used, that in Mt. § 2 it 
stood for ‘I,'and that in Mt. 11 19 it should be translated ‘some 
one.’ He deferred the discussion of the eschatological passages 
to a second part of his work which has not yet appeared. But 
from Jater utterances (Die moderne Forschung tiber die Gesch, 
des Christentums, 75 [1898] and TA,Z7t.Z. 1898, col, 272) it 
may be inferred that in some places he thinks it possible that 
the ‘coming of the Son of man’ actually spuken of by Jesus 
was identical with the ‘ coming of the kingdom of heaven." He 
also brought to light the forgotten labours of Génébrord and 
Bolten, and called fresh attention to the exegesis of Grotius. 

Lietzmann {Der Afenschensohn [1896]) first observed 
that there are no traces of the title outside of the 
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Gospels and Acts before Marcion, and surmised that 
it originated in Asia Minor between the death of Paul 
and the year 90 A.D. (On the latter point see § 43.) 
in regard to the use of bar-ndid by Jesus, Lietzmanna 
reached independent conclusions that approximated 
most closely to those of the present writer, from 
whom he differed chietly in not being able to assume a 
basis in the language of Jesus for the subsequently 
modified sayings concerning his death and resurrection 
(see § 40), while he rejected Eerdmans’ view that Jesus 
occasionally used it to denote himself He was also 
disinclined to accept Meyer's contention that the 
occurrence of the phrase in some of the eschatological 
passages shculd be traced back to Jesus, without 
desiring, however, to pass a judgment in this matter 
beyond the general conclusion that Jesus did not call 
himself 'the Son of Man’ (7%. Ardeiten aus d. Rhein, 
Pred. Ver. [1899}). 

The theory stated above was accepted and defended 
by Wellhausen (Gesch.@) 381 [1897]; Skiszen, 6187 
31. Defence of [1899]}. He emery it probable that 
this theory.! Jesus once (Mk. 10 32-34) expressed 

apprehensions as to the outcome of his 
visit to Jerusalem ; but, as the exact wording cannot be 
ascertained, he deemed it impossible to determine 
whether the term éar-nd3a was used. As the source 
was Dan. 713, he regarded it as possible that already the 
Aramaic term éar-nd$a had come to be understood in 
some circles as a designation of the Messiah. 

Pfleiderer (New World, 444 /- [1899]) also adopted the view, 
which was not far from his own earlier position, (On his in- 
genious theory concerning Lk. 22 36-38 see § 40.) Marti (Das 
Buch Daniel, 53 [1901]) indicated his acceptance. On the 
linguistic side, Bevan came to the defence against Dalman 


(Critical Rev. 1899, pp. 148 F-), and Nildeke added the weight 
of his approval (in Drummond, 4c.). 


Adopting Wrede’s position, Staerk (Prot. Monatsh., 


1902, p. 297 7%) sees in the mysterious name ‘Son of 


Man’ a creation of early Christian anti-Jewish polemics, 
having one root in some misunderstood Aéyie such as 
Mk. 210 etc., and intended to veil the Messiahship of 
Jesus during his lifetime, Such a conscious intention 
he finds in the fact that men to whom éar-ndsa in the 
sense of ‘man’ must have been familiar slavishly trans- 
lated it with 6 ulés rod dvOpuzrov. 

Holtzmann (V77%2., 1897, pp. 246 7) finds it im- 
possible, in view of the accurnulating material and 

-., philological difficulties, to pronounce 
38. bear peremptorily against this theory, and is 
agreement. inclined to accept it so far as the pre- 
Ceesarean passages are concerned, while presenting as 
a still available alternative the view of Holsten. Fries 
(Det fjérde evangeliet, 87 #7. [1898]} reaches the con- 
clusion that the term was used by Jesus only on rare 
occasions to avoid the personal pronoun, and not in a 
purely Messianic sense, while through En., where it 
only means ‘man,’ it was introduced as a Messianic 
title in the Synoptics (cp § 28). 

It is scarcely probable that a new investigation of pé/ent 
enbs) or '0thd h4-1§ (ween yng) as _a substitute for Jesus in 
certain Talmudic writings would threw any light on our 
question, as Fries thinks; Eliezer no doubt said yw» in Fama 
664. The extensive reading of Fiebig (Dex Menschensohn, 
1901), including large parts of the Talmud not before examined 
in regard to this phrase, corroborated the opinions on which the 
theory rested. Fiebig recognised the essential accuracy of the 
observations made by the present writer (p. 59), and his criticism 
of Wellhausen was searcele judicious. When the latter scholar 
affirmed that the Aramzans had no other word for the individual 
of the human species than éa7-na5a, he evidently did not mean 
to deny that words originally having another meaning, such as 
gabra and 'na§a, in course of time came to be used also with 
that significance, as is clear from S#izzen,6 196 n. (1899). The 
only word relevant to this discussion, however, is one that could 
have been translated 6 vids rod av@pdénrov, and the only such 
word in Aramaic is dar-4dfa, since expressions like &'rek dé- 
gabré (engi mn), 8 reh dé nasa (eyse7 sn), and Brek dé-bar- 
nasa (xv1371 172), manifestly originated as Christian transla- 
tions of the Greek term ; but Jax-4@Sda is the only Aramaic word 
that denotes the individual of the genus man and nothing 





I Wellhausen, Pfleiderer, Marti, Bevan, Néldeke, Staerk. 
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else. As the material considered by Fiebig clearly indicates, 
and as this scholar himself unhesitatingly concludes, that Jesus 
employed the term éar-ndi4 (xwyig) and that this was naturally 
understood by his hearers to mean ‘man’ in general, his further 
assumption that Jesus meant by it himself as the Messiah 
appears somewhat hazardous. If Jesus was willing to have his 
hearers infer that he cherished such bold and original ideas as 
that man for whose sake the sabbath was made was also lord of 
the sabbath and that any man, not merely a priest by virtue of 
his office, has a right to pardon sin, why ascribe to himself as an 
arriére pensée the narrower and less logical conception that he 
alone as the Messiah was lord of the sabbath and had the right 
to pardon sin? If he at all entertained such a, thought, it 
cannot have appeared to him unimportant, and it is difficult to 
see how he could have been willing to spread what in that 
case would have been a dangerously false impression by an 
ambiguous use of language. Oscar Holtzmann (Leden /esu, 
128 #. [1g01]) accepts the proposed exegesis of Mt. 820 Mk. 
210 28 and Lk. $58, but thinks it probable that Jesus used the 
expression on many occasions to indicate his acquiescence in 
man’s general lot, and to teach objectively concerning the 
Messiah which he believes himself to be. 


Because of its far-reaching implications (see § 46), it 
was natural that the explanation stated above should 
Pee meet with much opposition. Van 
es yy cairns Manen (/.c.) rightly protested against 
7 holars the tendency to assume a genuine utter- 
a ‘ance behind every saying attributed to 
Jesus in the synoptics, and to forget the peculiar 
character and manifestly jate origin of these writings. 
But since even within the synoptics it is often possible 
to trace a growth from a simpler form to one unques- 
tionably coloured by later thought, the investigator 
certainly has the right to assume that this develop- 
ment did not begin in our present gospels. By testing 
a certain word in an approximation to the Aramaic 
form it must have had if uttered by Jesus, an entirely 
different sense is not seldom suggested that may 
readily have been obscured by a natural mistake in 
translation, or an equally natural doctrinal bias. As 
to Mt. 1613 g, van Manen is probably in the 
main right {see § 39), as well as in upholding the 
Messianic significance of the Greek term everywhere, 
and in rejecting the survival of Baur’s position in 
Eerdmans. On Hilgenfeld’s argument based upon 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, see § 42. The 
fact that Dalman (/c.) could find no other Aramaic 
term likely to have been used by Jesus than Jar-ndsa, 
and recognised the improbability of this having been a 
Messianic title, is more significant than his contention 
that dar-naié in the sense of ‘man’ was a Syriac 
innovation and not likely to have been thus understood 
in Galilee in the time of Jesus. 

Dalman may, indeed, have indicated a real tendency of 
Aramaic speech in Syria ; but the remains of its various dialects 
are too scanty and late to determine whether the development 
was from an earlier ar-nd5@ to a tess accurate use of gadra or 
‘nasa for ‘man,’ ‘der Mensch,’ a view favoured by the general 
spread of Aramaic from Mesopotamia and N. Syria southwards, 
or from an earlier gebar or “was to a later dar-’nas But 
Bevan’s point that the various uses of ’#@¥ and bar-’nas which 
appear concurrently in Syriac are all found in one or another of 
the Palestinian dialects and that no Palestinian dialect empto 
any of these forms in a sense unknown in Syriac, is certainly 
well taken; and Wellhausen rightly feels that Dan. 7 13 is itself 
decisive (cp also Fiebig, and usage in £v. Hier., above § 4, it.) 


The authority of so accomplished a student of 
Palestinian Aramaic as Dalman naturally influenced 
other scholars. Baldensperger (72. Kundschau, 1900, 
p- 201 f-} expressed his satisfaction with the final 
defeat of the philological explanation, and hinted at 
undue philosophical prepossessions. Rush Rhees (/BZ 
17 96) also thought that the present writer was hampered 
by the prejudgment that Jesus cannot have made for 
himself at the outset any supernatural claims. This, 
however, was not the case, as the conviction that Jesus 
did not cherish a desire to become even a righteous 
king, a divinely appointed ruler of Israel and the 
nations, was not the starting-point but the rather un- 
expected result of a long series of investigations. 
Klopper (ZW 7%. 1899, p. 161 7%) accepts the validity 
of Schmiedel’s arguments (see § 34), and thinks that 
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Jesus, already in the Galilsean period, claimed for him- 
seif a peculiar kind of Messiahship by the Danielic title. 
He deems it probable that Jesus looked upon his 
victory over Satan in Mt. 4: #% as a realisation of the 
slaying of the beast in Dan. 71x 26. It is difficult to see 
what ethical content could have been given to a figure 
which everybody understood to mean the establishment of 
the empire of the Jews that could not also have been 
given to the current Messianic ideal, Clemen 
{T7LZ, 1899, col. 489) asks why éar-naia cannot 
have been a Messianic title at the time of Jesus as well 
as later, The answer is that there is no evidence 
whatever that éar-ndid was ever used as a Messianic 
title. ‘There is reason to believe that Jesus on some 
occasions used it in the sense it commonly and ex- 
clusively has in extant Aramaic literature. In these 
instances it has been wrongly translated in the Gk. 
Gospels by a title not yet drawn from Dan. when Rev., 
4 Ezra, and the interpolations in En. 37-71 were written 
in the reign of Domitian.? 

The most serious objection of Krop (La pensée de 
Jésus, 1897) is derived from the presence of the title in 
predictions of Jesus’ death and resurrection. How was 
the title brought from the eschatological series into so 
different a setting? It may be answered that when 
once utterances concerning the Son of man had been 
placed upon the lips of Jesus, and the expression conse- 
quently understood as a self-designation, it may readily 
have been substituted for ‘1,’ as the vacillating tradition 
in many places indicates, and adopted in the creation of 
new oracles. It is probable, however, that a genuine 
utterance of Jesus was misunderstood and made the 
foundation of these logia (see § 40}. 

Gunkel's opposition (.¢.) comes from his strong con- 
viction that ‘the man’ is a mythological figure. 


As to the personality to whom Dan., Enoch, and 4 Ezra 
refer, he is no doubt right in assuming an ultimate Babylonian 
origin. ‘The conflict between Marduk and Tiamat became 
in Judaism one between Yahwé and the great chaos-monster. 
What was first ascribed to Yahwé himself was subsequently 
assigned to an angel. After the destruction of the beast, 
this celestial representative of Israel comes in Dan.7 with 
the clouds to receive the world-empire. The development 
of the Messianic idea (cp Schmidt, Son of Man, chap. 6) 
led to a transfer of these functions to the Messiah. But 
that the heavenly king, described like other angels as having 
the appearance of a man, was known as ‘the man,” lacks all 
plausibility. Designations suggesting character or function— 
such as ‘the chosen one,’ ‘the just one," ‘the restorer,’ ‘the 
bridegroom,’ ‘the lamb '—are intelligible; ‘the man on the 
clouds’ would point to Dan. 7 13, and titles signifying this, like 
soy (Lrg. to r Ch. 324) and barn (Sank, 964), were indeed 
formed, as Eerdmans has shown; but, neither in Babylonian 
mythology, nor in Jewish speculation, is it likely that an im- 
portant personage was referred to merely as ‘the man,’ ‘the 
human being.’ 


31 objection is raised by Rose (Rev. 674/., 1900, pp. 
169 #.): the close connection between the kingdom and 
the Son of man render it probable that Jesus, to whom 
the former idea was of such importance, also occupied 
himself with the latter. Two facts, however, are not 
sufficiently considered in this view. Intense specula- 
tions concernmg the kingdom and the world to come 
are frequently found without any allusion to a 
Messiah, and this is readily accounted for by the hope 
centring on God himself as the sole deliverer of his 
people and judge of the world. When Drummond 
(Z.¢.) appeals to the independent tradition of Jn. and to 
the fact that ‘the apostles must have known whether 
their Master spoke of himself in the way recorded in the 
gospels or not,’ it is to be said that acquaintance with 
the synoptics on the part of the Fourth Evangelist can 
scarcely be doubted, that the peculiar use of the term in 
his gospel {see §45) does not point to an independent 
tradition, and that the synoptic gospels were written too 
late to reflect, even on points more important than 


1 On the argument for an earlier existence of the title drawn 
by Charles from Enoch 37-71 (Hist. of Doctr. of Future Life, 
214/, [1889]), see § 7. 
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this, what the apostles must have known, as Drummond 
himself would no doubt admit. His weightiest objec- 
tion is that the Church would have preferred to invent 
some higher title. But the impression left upon an 
ancient reader of Dan. 7 13 was not that of a frail mortal, 
but rather that of a resplendent celestial being ; and 
the title was not invented, it grew. Driver (Z.¢.) recog- 
nises that all such considerations would have to yield, 
‘if it were philologically certain that '‘ the son of man” 
could not have been an expression used by our Lord.’ 
That Jar-ndsd should not have been understeod as 
‘man’ in Galilee in the first century, although it was so 
used in the second, does not seem to him quite prob- 
able. He therefore goes to the opposite conclusion that 
bar-nd3é = ‘man’ nay have been so exceedingly common 
that for emphasis Jesus was obliged to use the term 
Breh dé-nasé, meaniug ‘the Son of man.’ But this 
Christian translation of ¢ ulds rot dv@purrov, intelligible 
only as a product of dogmatic necessity, would not 
have been understood as ‘ the Son of man’ but as ‘the 
son of the Man.’ Realising the precariousness even of 
this assumption, he finally quotes with approval 
Sanday's opinion that«Jesus may have introduced the 
term upon some occasion when he was addressing hi 
Aramaic-speaking fellow-men in—Greek | It is not easy 
to believe that this Son of man who went forth to seek 
and to save that which was lost presented to his 
Galilazan fishermen riddles concerning himself in a 
foreign tongue, 

Even the suggestion of Jansen quoted by Weiss (Predigt 
Jesu,(?) 145) that Jesus used the Hebrew term den-@daez, though 
less violent, lacks all probability. It is not apparent why he 
should have translated dar7-aSa@ into den-ddam, which was not 
a Messianic title and could not possibly suggest Dan. 7 13. 

The keenest criticism of the new interpretation has 
been made by Schmiedel (Prot. Afonatsh., 1898, pp. 

34. Schmiedel’s 75°F 291%, 190%, PP. 333.L;). 

iticim. eis unquestionably right in laying 
ot down the principle that ‘absolute 
credibility should be accorded to that which cannot 
have been invented by a tradition replete with venera- 
tion for Jesus because contradicting it, and most clearly 
in instances where, among the evangelists themselves, 
one or another has actually effected a transformation 
out of reverence for Jesus.” Strangely enough, this 
acute critic has failed to perceive that, if the interpreta- 
tion based on the Aramaic is admitted, the passages in 
question furnish most valuable illustrations of his 
principle. Has a man the right to assure his fellow- 
man that his sins are pardoned? The Pharisees assert 
that God alone can pardon sin. Jesus affirms that man 
has the right to do so. This thought was too bold for 
the Church to grasp. She asked, ‘Who is the man 
that can pardon sins?’ and her answer was, ‘the 
Christ." It was no doubt because the translator, 
following the custom of the Alexandrian version, 
rendered the phrase literally 6 vids rod dvOpdmou rather 
than in good idiomatic Greek ¢ &v@pwmos that the say- 
ing was preserved at all. 


It is not necessary to assume that the question debated was 
originally connected with a case of healing, and quite irrelevant 
to ask whether Jesus thought that all men could exercise healing 
power, nor is it at all certain that Jesus would have answered 
such a question in the negative. Jesus declares that the sabbath 
was made for man’s sake, therefore man is also lord of the 
sabbath, and the added remarks show that he regarded the 
whole cult as of less importance than the principle of love 
violated in the charge made against his disciples. But a view 
of the sabbath that put it wholly into the hands of man, was too 
radical for the Church. By the misleading, though probably 
unintentional, turn given to the expression in Greek, she gained 
the comforting assurance that the Christ was lord of the sabbath, 
and would, no doubt, lend his authority to any change made in 
his honour. The more in harmony with the growing veneration 
for Jesus this thought is, the more value must be attached to 
the earlier and so markedly difterent form revealed by a transla- 
tion of the saying back into the original Aramaic. 

, in Mt. 820 Jesus used what sounds like a current epigram to 
indicate the vicissitudes of human life. He thought of man’s 
lot, the Church instantly thought of bis; and the greater the 
distance between her meditation upon the humiliation of her 
heavenly lord from the general outlook upon human life sug- 
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gested by the Aramaic aang) the stronger is the presumption 
In favour of the latter. There is pardon, Jesus declares, for 
anything that is said against a man, but when the Holy Spirit 
that works his mighty deeds through a man is declared to be an 
evil spirit, how can there be forgiveness? While the Aramaic 
saying suggests as the thought of Jesus, that men should be 
willing to forgive whatever may be said against them, but that 
it is an infinitely more serious matter to call a manifestly good 
spirit possessing a man, Beelzebub; the Church found it far 
easier to think that Jesus has given the gracious assurance that 
he would pardon even blasphemy against himself, though he 
was the Messiah, possibly because his Messianic glory was 
veiled, but that blasphemy against the Holy Spirit could not be 
forgiven. When the prophet’s death began to appear to him as 
the inevitable result of his career, he may have comforted his 
disciples with another word of universal application: ‘man 
must pass away, but he will rise again,’ Convinced by the 
testimony of those who had seen him in heavenly visions that he 
had risen from the dead, the Church was better prepared for the 
thought that he had predicted his own death and resurrection 
than that he had in simple confidence bound up his own destiny 
with that of humanity. In proportion as the Aramaic sayings 
thus disclosed differ from the Greek /ogia, presenting concep- 
tions that do not, like the latter, ally themselves naturally with 
the developing ecclesiastical appreciation of Jesus, they become 
precious evidences, both of the Ristorival character of Jesus and 
of the peculiar type of his teaching. 


Schmiedel also argues the probability of an original 
Messianic reference in Mk. 228 from Jesus’ attitude to 
the law. He thinks that Jesus may have been led to 
regard himself as the Messiah by the practical question 
that he as a reformer was forced to meet, whether the 
validity of the law might be set aside. ‘The law was 
intended to remain forever. If it must be changed, an 
explicit authorisation by God was of course necessary. 
No prophet had possessed this. It was on the whole 
conceivable only in connection with the new order of 
the world, the coming of the Messianic age. Conse- 
quently, only one could be the divine messenger who 
would dare to announce it, the Messiah.’ This in- 
genious line of reasoning rests on presuppositions that 
are scarcely tenable, 


Jesus_probably believed that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. 
Yet he found in the prophetic rolls the most pointed criticism of 
the cult. Prophets had in the name of God spoken against 
sacrifices, temples, sabbaths, and other ordinances of the law. 
He was manifestly much more influenced by the prophets than 
by the law. Whilst the question of the validity of the codes 
might seem one of life and death toa lawyer, it is altogether 
probable that other things seemed far more important to the 
carpenter of Nazareth. The Essenes did not regard it as 
necessary to wait for the Messiah to authorise a remarkably free 
attitude toward the temple service. Galilee was notorious for 
what were regarded in jerusalem as laxer conceptions, The 
man of Nazareth who went forth from his carpenter's bench, as 
Amos of old from his sycamore trees, is not likely to have 
scrupled to follow the example of the prophets until he could 

ersuade himself that he was, or was destined to become, the 
Riessiah for whom some of his countrymen longed. 


In distinction from Eerdmans, Schmidt, and Lietz- 
mann, who had looked upon the Greek translators as 
the agents through whom the designation of ‘man' 
became a Messianic title, Wellhausen thought it possible 
that already the Aramaic éar-ndSa was at one time 
used with this significance. It would indeed be interest- 
ing to know whether ‘Son of man’ was employed by 
the Aramaic-speaking Christians in the first century, 
and if so, what the form was. Unfortunately, there is 
no evidence on this point. 


We do not know what term in the Hebrew ‘gospel Jerome 
rendered fi/ius Aomints, nor the age of the pericope in which he 
found it, The 2x. Hier. may well be somewhat earlier. Buc 
its \wo terms é'reh dé-pabra and breh dé-bar-ndsad are mani- 
festly translations of 6 vids rod av€pdmow, and only the absence of 
BS reh dé-nasé is of importance as it may show that this Edessene 
theological term was not used by the Palestinian Christians, 
The latest interpolations in Hnoch 37-71 are of doubtful age and 
provenience (sce §7). As to the fragments of a lost apocalypse 
preserved in the Synoptic gospels, there are too many signs of 
editorial activity in the first of the evangelists, or variants in 
different copies of the Greek text used, to permit a safe judg- 
ment particularly on the important point whether in the Aramaic 
original Mt. 24 30and parallels contained the first mention of the 
coming Son of man. It is altogether possible that the usage in 
this Apocalypse was analogous to that in Enoch 46 and 4 Ezra 
13, the man Being first introduced and then referred to with a 
demonstrative pronoun that would naturally fall away in the 
Greek when the phrase was understood as a title. 
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If ar-naia had ever developed into a Messianic title 
among the Christians of Palestine, there did not seem 
to be any reason why they should have substituted for the 
term which they must then have supposed Jesus to use, 
such a phrase as dveh dé-gabrad. Schmiedel's point that, 
if dar-ndsa could convey to some minds the idea that 
the Messiah was meant, there are no grounds, at least 
so far as the language is concerned, for disputing that 
it may have been so intended by Jesus and understood 
by his immediate disciples, appears to the present 
writer to be well taken. But it touches only an ad- 
mission by Wellhausen, not necessitated by any un- 
mistakable fact. If such a transformation had been 
effected in Jewish-Christian circles before the end of the 
first century, we should expect to find it in Rev. The 
absence of the title in this Christian apocalypse, where 
there were many natural occasions for using it, is far 
more significant than its non-occurrence in the epistolary 
literature where some such motive as Schmiedel has 
imagined may have been operative. 

Until new evidence, or arguments not long ago 
refuted, shall be adduced in favour of the assumption 
35. Value of ra Usaeahg tong branes it bes ei taken 

the philo- for granted that addressed his hearers 

1 aj (8 the Galilzan dialect of the Aramaic. 
ened When this is acknowledged, it follows of 
* necessity that it is the duty of every 
scholar before pronouncing upon the authenticity of 
any saying attributed to Jesus to consider whether it may 
have been wrongly translated. In the performance of 
this duty two difficulties are met with: it is possible only 
to approximate to the original, and the literary material 
by which the Galilazan dialect is known apparently 
does not go back farther than to the second century 
A.D. On the other hand, the translation in this case is 
simplified by the fact that 6 vids rot dvy@puaou can only 
be the rendering of a form compounded with dar (4a), 
and further facilitated by the circumstance that of terms 
that may be considered, é'rchk de-'ndid, BP reh dé-gabra 
and d'reh dé-bar-nasd rust be eliminated. While all 
these are manifestly Christian renderings of the Greek 
term, 6'rek dé-ndsé was apparently not used in Palestine, 
&veh dé-gaéraé cannot have been formed as an allusion 
to Dan.713 and as an original Aramaic expression 
would put the emphasis on Joseph, and é’rek dé-bar- 
nda is ruled out by the same considerations. The 
only available term, then, is éamndsa, 


The examination in detail of Aramaic usage undertaken dur- 
ing the last few years, valuable as it has been, was not necessary 
to reach this conclusion. But da*-ndsé means simply ‘man,’ 
the individual of the human species, and is the only Aramaic 
form that by its origin and usage has solely this connotation. 
Whilst the term occurs with greater frequency in the litera 
remains of some dialects, there is no reason to believe that it 
was lacking in any (though even this would not be strange), and 
it has the same sense wherever itis found. In Galilee it appears 
to have been used more commonly than in Samaria and Judaa. 
Although, in the absence of older literature, no actual occur- 
rence of the term before the second century A.b. can be quoted, 
there is no known fact that even remotely indicates that it was 
not employed and understood to have the same meaning a few 
generations earlier, 


The phrase translated 6 vids ro8 dv@pcrov, therefore, 
naturally conveyed the sense of ‘man.’ This is pre- 
cisely the most appropriate meaning in the passages 
whose authenticity on other grounds is least subject to 
doubt. It is quite possible that in one or another of 
these sayings the indeterminate Jara, ‘a man,’ was 
originally used, or that the emphatic ending had already 
lost its force. It would then imply only a natural mis- 
apprehension, and no violence, if such an utterance as 
‘A man may pardon sins’ should have been interpreted, 
‘Even a man—viz., this man,’ or ‘ Though I am a man, 
1 have the right to pardon sins’; and the question as 
to the authority involved may (so Wellhausen} have 
assisted in giving the impression that Jesus referred to 
himself. Sut from this understanding of the phrase to 
the conception that Jesus designated by it his Messiah- 
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ship the distance is very great. AA person speaking 
Aramaic might of course refer to a third person as ‘Phe 
man,’ if he had already introduced him, There seems 
to be no instance of this among the recorded sayings of 
Jesus. There is not the slightest evidence that ‘ the man’ 
was a current Messianic title, and the natural impression 
upon a person to whom Aramaic was the vernacular, 
that a speaker employing the term éar-ndSa referred to 
man in general, any man, renders it exceedingly im- 
probable that this phrase, without further qualification, 
can evef have been used as a designation of the 
Messiah. Since, in spite of this fact, 6 vi. 7. d&. is 
sometimes put upon the lips of Jesus where the generic 
use is out of the question, the recourse to the Aramaic 
furnishes a most valuable criterion of genuineness, 

But if éa7-ndsé meant simply ‘man,’ why was it 
36. Force of ake : ‘oe dyvbpairov, ba ee 
the Greek ° 274pwios answer is to oun 
translation. partly in the Greek version of the OT, 

and partly in the development of thought 
in Greek-speaking Christian circles. 


The Hebrew den-dddmt was by G as a rule rendered vids 
avOpurov (vids avOpirwy Job1G621, vids yryevovs many MSS 
Jer. 49 33), and so also da7-ena@é in Dan. 713 (@ and @). The 
plural é'né @¢dém is translated viol avOpdmuv, 1 S.1819 2S. 7 14 
Is. 5214 Mic.56 Prov.8431 Ps.575 1462, and of viol trav 
avOpimwv, Joell x2 and frequently in Prov. ; é'né Ad-ddam is 
translated of viet avépdruy in r K. 8 39, and of viol tay dvOparwy 
in Gen. 115 2 Ch, 630 Ps, 3313 145 12, Of most import- 
ance is the usage in Ecclus., where the Hebrew has uniformly 
&né ha-idam and this seems originally to have been rendered 
everywhere of viot rod av@pdrov (113 238 3184 21 811 93), 
oi viot tay avOpuimwer occurring only sporadically in MSS as a 
correction and viol av@pwroy as an alternative reading in 321 
(AP 147 149, Ald.) It is significant that Aquila also 
has oi viot rod avOpurov in 811 where his text has been pre- 
served. To a Greek this could scarcely have conveyed any 
other idea than ‘the sons of the man,” the man being some 
particular person previously mentioned. Aquila, as well as 


the translator of Ecclus., thought in Aramaic, had é'#é *xds@ in 


mind, and used dv@pwros as a collective after the fashion of 
"nasa. In Dan. 521 mthbéné enasa is simply rendered 
ard tev avépirmuy (@). Instead of following this example and 
rendering éar-ndsd by 6 dv6pwnos, the Christian translator 
adopted the more common custom observed in the Greek version 
and particularly what seems to have been its most recent form 
seen In Ecclus. 


A Hellenistic Jew familiar with Aramaic would, 
therefore, be quite likely to divine behind 6 vlés rod 
dvOpurov an original dar-2d3a, whilst a Greek, naturally 
inquiring who the dy@pwaos was, would be puzzled by 
the expression. If this conceivably caused a hesitancy 
in some minds to employ it, it certainly was to many 
an additional reason for its use. The air of mystery 
surrounding it made it peculiarly fitting as a secret 
intimation of Messiahship. It is manifest that the 
phrase is not a fresh translation of a Semitic original in 
every place where it occurs. Possibly this is not the 
case anywhere. It may have been employed in oral 
teaching and in earlier writings before any of our 
gospels were written, and adopted by the evangelists as 
an already current designation. The use of o vids rod 
dv@pwrov, not only in passages where the employment 
in the Greek Rible of dv@pwaos as if it were a collective 
like ‘z@Sz rendered it possible to see through it a dar- 
ndasé in the ordinary sense of ‘man,’ but also where this 
would have been impossible, inevitably leads to the con- 
clusion that it may be necessary to distinguish between 
passages having different claims to authenticity. 

‘The idea that we possess in the Synoptic gospels 
accurate transcripts of the words of Jesus is already 

37. Need of spenaones when the 69 occurrences are 
literary reduced to 39, 40, or 42 by eliminating 
was what are deemed unmistakable duplicates, 
criticism. no. is 
or if the 22 passages (see § 12) thus 
duplicated are examined, a substantial agreement is 
indeed found, but not absolute identity, and the differ- 
ences are sometimes such as cannot be accounted for 
by a more or less accurate rendering of an assumed 
Aramaic original, 
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In the case of the 17 passages found only in Mt. or 
Lk., some are obviously duplicates of sayings already 
recorded within these gospels, others have synoptic 
parallels in which the phrase does not occur, and others 
sull are manifestly later glosses. While @ privxz there 
is no reason to question the possibility of a genuine 
utterance having been preserved only in one gospel, on 
examination the decidedly secondary character of all 
these seventeen instances becomes apparent. 


Not only is Mt. 1023 without a parallel in Lk. 12 11,7, but the 
whole section Mt. 1017-25 predicting the sufferings of the 
apostles reflects a time when the missionary activity of the 
Church was still confined to Israel, The allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the parable of the tares, found only in Mt. 13 37-41, shows 
the strong feeling against Antinomianism in the early Church 
but also the wisdom with which some of her leaders left the 
punishment of heretics for the Messiah when he should appear, 
It is generally recognised that the Evangelist wrote this com- 
mentary. On Mt. 1613, see § 39. In Mt.1628 the ‘Son of 
Man’ coming in his kingdom has probably taken the place of 
‘the kingdom of heaven,’ as is suggested by Lk, 927, where ‘the 
kingdom of God’ is used, and Mk. 91, where it is expanded into 
‘the kingdom of God already come with power.’ When Mt, 
19284 is compared with Lk. 1829 and Mk, 1029, it is clearly scen 
that each evangelist has modified the utterance or registered a 
peculiar tradition, While Lk. seems to be nearer the original, 
the omission of ‘lands’ is in harmony with his general attitude, 
and ‘kingdom of God’ is his synonym for the more idiomatic 
‘kingdom of heaven.” Instead of ‘for the sake of the kingdom 
of heaven,” Mk. has ‘for my sake and for the gospel’s sake,’ 
specifies the future blessings, and significantly adds ‘ with perse- 
cutions’; Mr. introduces the answer by v, 28 and has ‘for my 
name’s sake,’ f ‘the sign of the Son of man’ in Mt. 
24 30@ had formed a part of the original apocalypse, it is likely 
to have been preserved by Mk. and Lk. (see § 41). The com- 
mentators have not yet discovered what the sign is. Was it a 
flame of fire (2 Thess.18) or a cross? In either case, this 
additional feature would not be very old. On Mt. 2531, see 
§ 4x. The statement of a fact (Mk. 141 Lk. 221 4) has been 
changed into a prediction in Mt. 262. Instead of ‘for the sake 
of the Son of man’ in Lk. 622, Mt. 517 has ‘for my sake,’ but 
even this is a later addition. When Lk. 128 is compared 
with Mt. 1032 it is apparent that x@ya in the latter place is 
more original than the title, but also that the whole verse is 
secondary. Lk, 17 20-22 is not in harmony with what follows. 
and Paul, Wernle, and Holtzmann have rightly pointed out the 
disenchantment of the Church expressed in 17 zz. Jiilicher 
(Gleichnisreden je¢su, 2288) recognises that Lk. 1888 is a late 
addition similarly expressing the painful disappointment as 
regards the parousia. The Beanie comment, Lk. 1910, may 
be this evangelist's tribute to Jesus, or an interpolation in this 
place as in Mt.1811,_ The exhortation, Lk, 2134-36, is un- 
doubtedly, as Wernle (Sy. #vage, 17) observes, the work of 
Lk. himself. Holtzmann thinks that Lk. 22 48 is also a creation 
of the evangelist and calls attention to its rhetorical character 
(AC,(?) 1901, p. 414). In Mt. 2650 the text is scarcely sound, 
and the account of Judas’ treason is of doubtful historicity (see 
Jupas Iscariot, §§ 7, 10). It is possible, however, that Lk. 
22 48 goes back to an Aramaic original that conveyed the sense 3 
"Is it with a kiss that thou betrayest a man (6a@7-2asS@)?’ And 
Mt, 26 50 may originally have had as a variant ‘Why dost thou 
betray (wape: for rapadiéws) a friend?’ Two men in dazzling 
raiment, evidently angels, remind the women in Lk, 277 that 
Jesus had predicted the death and resurrection of the son of 
man. Addresses by angels do not belong to history. How 
little Ik. cared for mere verbal accuracy is seen in the fact that 
the quotation made by the angel does not quite correspond to 
any prediction recorded. 


A study of these passages shows with what freedom 
sayings of Jesus were certainly modified and apparently 
created. 

If words occurring only in one gospel are naturally 
somewhat more open to suspicion than those found in 
two or three, it must be remembered, on the other 
hand, that the presumption in favour of genuineness 
does not necessarily increase by duplication, as it may 
only imply the copying of one evangelist by another or 
the use of a common source. The reliability of any 
saying must then ultimately depend upon the general 
trustworthiness of the document where it first appeared 
or the current of tradition it registered. 

To assume, as many scholars do, that the evangelical tradition 
has been preserved in its purity in Mk, is to draw a very rash 
conclusion from the doubtful theory of Mk,’s priority. The 
fact that no passage containing the phrase is found in Mk. that 
is not also found in Mt., or Lk., or both, only shows that Mk. 
remained free from some of the later additions to the other 
synoptics. It often happens, however, that it is the text of 


higher age and greater prestige that because of its wider use is 
most enriched in that way. Thus our best Greek MS of Ecclus. 
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has the greatest number of interpolations, while far_inferior } 
MSS are relatively free from additions to the text (see Schmidt, — 
‘Ecclesiasticus’ in 7emple Bible). 


The evidence of later expansions of Mt., most clearly 
presented by Hilgenfeld, is constantly increasing, and 
new indications of similar accretions to the original Lk. 
already suggested by Marcion’s gospel, are forthcoming. 
The assumption that Mk.'s conception of Jesus’ attitude 
to the Messiahship was different from that of Mt. and 
Lk. and more historical can scarcely maintain itself 
after Wrede’s criticism. As the prejudice in favour of 
Mk., based on a shorter text and a supposed correcter 
view of Jesus’ career, is removed, and the different 
versions of each saying are compared and tested in their 
presumable Aramaic form, an impartial survey of the 
facts will show at once how far all the synoptics are 
from reflecting accurately the words of Jesus without 
losing touch altogether with the oldest tradition, and in 
what sense the earliest testimony as to the succession of 
these gospels, representing the order as Mt., Mk., and 
Lk., is to be accepted. It will then be seen that there 
are passages in Mt. and Lk., not found in Mk,, that 
may go back to original sayings of Jesus; that the | 
only passage found in Mk, and Lk., but not in Mt, 
cannot be regarded as authentic; that there is no 
genuine saying preserved in Lk. that is not also found 
in Mt. ; that there are passages in Mk. as well as in 
Mt. and Lk, that are clearly of very late origin ; and 
that there are passages in Mk. as well as in Mt. and 
Lk. in which the phrase may go back to an original | 
bar-nasa even after the episode at Caesarea Philippi. 


Among the eight passages found only in Mt. and Lk., Mt. 
8 20 (Lk. 9 58), 11 19 (7 34), and 12 32@ (12102) probably go back 
to original utterances of Jesus (see § 38); 1240 (1130) is an 
interpolation particularly clumsy in Mt.; 2427 37 39 (17 24 26 30) 
belong to the synoptic apocalypse (see § 41), and 29 44 (12 46) is 
recognised by Jiilicher (4c. 2142/7.) as a later gloss. Among 
the five found in Mt. and Mk., Mt. 17 9 (98) refers to the vision 
on the mountain. In Jesus’ lifetime, not even his most intimate 
disciples had had anything to relate concerning his luminous 
heavenly body. Did this necessarily exctude the possibility of 
a vision of this body before his death? Not to the minds of the 
evangelists, since they had accustomed themselves to the 
thought that Jesus had forbidden all such disclosures concern- 
ing himself before he should rise from the dead. This vision 
{Spoya) is thus an anticipation of the vision that spread the 
belief in his resurrection. The Elijah question, Mt. 17 10-13 
4{Mk. 911-13), consequently had no connection originally with 
what precedes; the text in Mk. is late and confused (so also 
Wernle, é.c., 133), whilst that in Mt, is in good order and the 
conclusion may be a rendering of ‘So must a man (yy13) suffer 
by them,’ referring ta John the Baptist. Mt. 2028 (Mk. 1045) 
comments retrospectively on the exemplification in the life and 
death of Jesus of the principle he has just laid down. Lk. 
22 27-30 is a jater and less valuable interpretation that curiously 
misunderstands the thought that Jesus wished to convey. Mt. 
26 244 (Mk. 14 214) occurs in an interpolation which breaks the 
connection between 26 212 and 26 (1418 and 22) with an account 
that has been placed by Lk, at the end (22 21-23) and even there 
is probably unhistorical. The occurrence of the phrase in Mt. 
2645 (Mk. 1441), not found in Lk, where the connection is 
better, is no doubt to be explained by the place Judas gained 
in pea legend (so Wellhausen). (On Mk. 831 [Lk. 922], 
see § 40. 

Among the eight passages found in all the Synoptics, Mt. 96 
(Mk, 210 Lk. 524) and Mt. 128 (Mk. 228 Lk. 65) probably go 
back to original utterances. Mt.1627 (Mk, 838 Lk. 926) is 
clearly a later addition, further transformed by Mk. and Lk. 
Mt. 17 22 (Mk. 9 31 Lk. 944) and Mt. 20 18(Mk. 1033 Lk. 18 31) 
is a prediction of his death (see § 40), Mt. 27 306 (Mk. 13 26 
Lk, 21 27) belongs to the Synoptic apocalypse (see § 41), Mc. 
26 24@ (Mk. 14214 Lk. 2222) belongs to the interpolation con- 
sidered above. The absence of disciples witnessing the scene, 
the conflict with judicial practice, the absurdity of the false 
testimony, the failure to produce any statement that a Jewish 
court could have construed into blasphemy, and the contra- 
dictions and evident Christian colouring render it extremely 
difficult to believe in the historical character of the trial hefore 
the Sanhedrin. (Cp Syneprium.) In Mt. 2664 Jesus answers 
the question whether he is the Messiah ‘thou sayest it,’ in Lk. 
2269 ‘ye say that Iam.’ The plain import is ‘You say that I 
am the Messiah, but I have made no such statement.’ It is 
significant that these two evangelists should have hesitated to 
put upon the lips of Jesus an affirmative answer even under 
oath. So strong was the tradition that Jesus did not in his life- 
time claim to be the Messiah, so firm the conviction that he 
guarded his secret to the end. They felt justified only in 
ascribing to him a covert reference to the Messiah in the third 
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person and with the secret name. Mk. (1462) lacks some of the 
expressions in Mt. and Lk., but departs widely from the earlier 
tradition by making Jesus acknowledge his Messiahship. Cp 
the searching criticism of Brandt (Zu. Gesch. 53 77). 


In view of this indispensable literary criticism, it is of no 
small importance that it is possible by turning the Greek 
38. Genuine ae into the vernacular of Jesus to ob- 
sayi duri ain some sayings at once so different 

po Acie from the prevailing conceptions of the 

period. early Church and so bold and original 
as to raise the strongest presufnption in 
favour of their genuineness. Such are, in the first 
place, Mt. 96 and 12 8 {and parallels), found in all the 
synoptics, In the former case the question is debated 
whether a man has a right to assure another man that 
his sins are pardoned. The Pharisees maintain that 
God alone can pardon sin. ‘They probably regarded 
absolution in the name of God as a priestly function. 
There is no evidence that the Jews expected the Messiah 
to forgive sins, and no intimation that Jesus looked 
upon this as a privilege to be exercised only by himself. 
On the contrary, be enjoins his disciples to use this 
power (Mt.1818}, Such a simple assurance of forgive- 
ness, flowing from a living faith in a heavenly father’s 
love, was to Jesus no sacerdotal act. Any man hada 
right to extend it. 

In Mt. 128 the generic meaning is equally clear. The 
disciples having eaten corn as they passed through the 
field, are accused of breaking the sabbath. Jesus 
defends them by quoting the example of David, who ate 
of the shewbread, which, according to the law, he had no 
right to do, and gave his followers permission to do so. 
The point is not that David and his ‘greater son’ may 
take liberties with God’s law which would be wrong for 
others, but clearly that so godly a man as David 
recognised that the sustenance of life was in God's eyes 
more important than the maintenance of the cult. 
Lest this should be misunderstood, he adds another 
argument. The law permits the priests to work on the 
sabbath, thus regarding the commanded cessation of 
labour as less important than the maintenance of divine 
worship. The thought is not that he and his had 
priestly rights, for they had none, and Jesus had no 
interest in the sacrificial cult, as the next statement 
shows. But even from the standpoint of the law there 
were things more important than the enjoined cessation 
of work. Man was not made for the sabbath, but the 
sabbath for man; therefore man is also ford of the 
sabbath, This conclusion alone is relevant to the 
argument. If it were necessary to prove that the 
Messiah might break the law or authorise his disciples 
to do so, how could so startling a proposition be 
established by the general consideration that the sabbath 
was made for man’s sake? ‘here is indeed no evidence 
that the Jews expected the Messiah to violate or abrogate 
the divinely given law. The very suggestion would 
probably have produced a shock. If Jesus really 
desired to convince his hearers that the Messiah had a 
right to dispense from obedience to the law and that he 
was the Messiah, he must have understood that what 
was needed for that purpose was a reference to a recog- 
nised Messianic passage ascribing such powers to the 
Messiah or a firmly-rooted tradition to this effect, and a 
straightforward presentation and vindication of his 
claims, all the more necessary if he did not wish his 
Messiahship to be taken in a political sense. Were it 
possible that the Aramaic word he used for ‘Son of 
man’ could have been interpreted as a Messianic title, 
the impression left on the Pharisees would still have 
been that he had defended law-breaking on the ground 
that the lower, the sabbath, must yield to the higher, 
man, and had made such a sweeping application of a 
general principle, true enough in certain circumstances, 
as would allow any man to set aside any ordinance of 
God. 

‘ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the heavens 
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have nests, but a man has nowhere to lay his head’ 
(Mt. 820) may be a proverb quoted by Jesus or an 
epigram coined on the spot. In either case the scribe 
no doubt saw the hint quickly. Man's life is full of 
danger and uncertainty. Where will he reside to- 
morrow? Nature cares for the beasts; they are not 
driven from home and hearth for their convictions. 
The thought probably never occurred to the scribe that 
this Galilaean teacher had in the same breath announced 
himself as the Messiah, and complained that though he 
was so great a man he neither owned a house nor had 
a lodging-place. 

VYhe enemies of Jesus charged him with performing 
his cures by the aid of Beelzebub. In this he saw a 
blasphemy, because he felt that his success in curing the 
sick was due toa divine spirit that possessed him, Yet 
he was carcful to distinguish between an attack upon a 
fellow-man and a denunciation of the spirit operating 
through him. Therefore he says, 'If any one speaks 
against a man, that may be pardoned, but he that 
speaks against the Holy Spirit can have no pardon’ 
(Mt. 1232). No person in the audience could have 
understood him to say: ‘You may blaspheme the 
Messiah with impunity, but not the Holy Ghost,’ The 
distinction is clearly between the divine spirit and the 
human instrumentality. 

Wellhausen prefers the reading in Mk.323, and assumes 
that a misunderstanding arose through the original reading in 
Lk. 12 10 which, on the basis of the absence of Adyor in Marcion, 
he translates into Aramaic and renders ‘all that is said by man‘ 
(geniad vox ot$s). This is an ingenious suggestion ; but an 
omission on the part of Mk. seems more probable than such a 
misapprehension, ¥or, whether the words were uttered by 


Jesus or not, they seem to have originated in some such reflec- 
tion as we find in 1 S. 2 25. 


In Mt.1l1g Jesus may be rightly represented as 
having said ‘John comes neither eating nor drinking 
and they say, He has a devil; a man comes who eats 
and drinks and they say, Behold a glutton and a wine- 
bibber.’ 

The account in Mt. 1613-20 of Jesus’ question to the 
disciples giving occasion for Peter's confession has 
39. The phrase Shatner pe et i expansions. 

not used at Such is the pontifical diploma presented 

Cosarea- to Peter in vv. 17-19, Such also the 
philippi addition ‘ the Son of the living God "in 
v. 16, In w, 13a second question has 
been preserved in Syr. Sin. Namely, ‘Who is this Son 
of nan ?’ added to the first, ‘ What do men say con- 
ceruing me?’ ‘This’ may perhaps be put to the 
account of the Syriac translator (so Schmiedel). But 
it is also possible that ' Who is this man (da7-naJa)?’ 
is a gloss already in the Aramaic, leading the later 
glossator to introduce by contrast the title of Christ's 
divinity. It is evident that the interpolator lived 
at a period when the supremacy of the Roman See 
was being established. At that time the term ‘ Son of 
man’ would be understood to denote the human nature 
as distinct from the divine. Apart from these additions, 
Mt. seems to have preserved an earlier text than Mk, 
827 7. and Lk.9 18% Desirous to proclaim the coming 
of the kingdom of heaven in Jerusalem also, Jesus 
apparently hesitated on the ground that it might be 
taken as a political movement. Hence, the question as 
to what men thought of him. If the answer was 
reassuring so far as the people were concerned, seeing 
that they looked upon him as a prophet and not as an 
aspirant to Messiahship, he had to reckon also with the 
attitude of his own disciples. When Peter, utterly mis- 
understanding the question as to their views, took the 
occasion to express his own: hope, Jesus was obliged to 
‘command the disciples that they should not say to any 
man that he was the Messiah,’ as it is emphatically put 
in Mt, 

According to Mk, 831 (Lk. 922) Jesus announced his 
death and resurrection after three days immediately 
upon Peter's confession. Of this Mt. knows nothing. 
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The first reference to the sufferings of the Son of 
40. Basis of ™2" re found in Mt. 1712 {Mk, 912), 


aga But here it is probable that the 

pee er original Aramaic conveyed the sense 
‘so must a man (der-"nd¥) suffer by 

Realtor cit them.’ For ‘the disciples understood 
_ that hespoketothem concerning John the 
Baptist,’ v.13. Later, this would naturally be mis- 


understood as a reference to himself. The original 
form of Mt. 2028 (Mk. 10 45) may have been ‘Man has 
not come (s¢. into the world} to be served, but to serve.’ 
When this was applied to Jesus, the dogma of the 
‘ransom’ seems to have been added. 


In Clem. Hom. 1229 (ed. Schwegler) Peter quotes the 
following words of Jesus: 7a ayaGa éAGety Set, paxdptos 5¢ pyc, 
dt’ oS Epxerar * duoiws Kat 7a Kaka avayan EdAGeiv, odai 42 d’ ob 
sexes: The work in which this is found probably dates from 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius (161-180); cp Hilgenfeld, Clem. 
Recog. and Hom., 1848, p. 305 7-, ZWTh., 1869, p. 353, Kind. 
p. 42. The same saying is reported by Aphfaates: ‘good is 
sure to come and it is well with him through whom it comes; 
evil also must come, but woe to him through whom it comes’ 
(61, ed. Graffin). Aphraates used Tatian'’s Diatessaron. The 
generic sense of dav-nadsé in each part of this section, naturally 
enough applied to Jesus and Judas in Mt. 2624 Mk.14 4r Lk. 
22 22, was consequently still preserved in the middle of the 
second century. 


Of the two passages found in all the synoptics, Mt. 
1722 (Mk. 937 Lk.944) and Mt.2038 (Mk. 1033 Lk. 
1831), the latter furnishes a more natural situation, 
That Jesus cannot have predicted in detail his death 
and resurrection after three days or on the third day, is 
evident to all critical students. But the difficulty of 
suppressing the political hopes of his followers and the 
prejudices and opposition he was sure to encounter in 
Jerusalem may well have filled his mind with forebodings 
of evil. He fell back, however, upon the conviction 
that the highest good, the kingdom of heaven, would 
come, and that it would be well with any man who 
assisted in its coming and suffered for its sake. He no 
doubt believed in a resurrection of the dead, although 
his idea seems to have been nearer the Essene than the 
Pharisaic conception. As Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
had been raised out of death into an eternal life with 
God, so he expected to be raised, Mt. 2223 7% (Mk. 12 
13H Lk. 2020 7). This hope he may have expressed 
by some such word as ‘man must pass away but he 
will rise again.’ Even this would be improbable, if- 
Pfleiderer were right in assuming that Jesus cherished 
no doubts as to the outcome of his mission to Jerusalem. 

Considering Lk. 2236 as a genuine saying of Jesus, 
Pfleiderer (New World, 1899, p. 431 f) concludes 
that, as he ordered his disciples to buy swords, probably 
to defend themselves against hired assassins, he cannot 
have gone to Jerusalem with the ‘ purpose of dying there 
as a sacrifice for the sin of the world, but of contending 
and conquering.’ It might be said that, if he advised 
his followers to arm themselves, the thought of danger 
and death must have been present with him. But it is 
exceedingly improbable that he ever gave any such 
counsel. If he had actually urged his followers to sell 
their very garments in order to purchase swords, without 
explaining his purpose, he must have contemplated a 
coup d'dtaé and there would have been plenty of swords 
at his disposal, but there would have been a certain 
disingenuousness in his rebuke, Mt. 2652, so thoroughly 
in harmony with the doctrine of non-resistance he had 
preached, since he was himself responsible for the 
presence of the sword and the notion that it would be 
an urgent necessity. The earlier tradition in 
Mt. and Mk, knows nothing of such a command given 
by Jesus; but it preserved the fact that one of the 
disciples had drawn a sword and cut off a man’s ear, 
How was this sword to be accounted for? Jesus had 
ordered it. For what purpose? Lk. 2227 gives the 
answer, ‘ This which is written must be accomplished 
in me, ‘‘And he was reckoned with the lawless.’’’ 
Jesus, of course, did not go to Jerusalem in order to 
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die, but to proclaim the good news of the kingdom. 
Nevertheless he no doubt realised the dangers of the 
situation and only put his life into jeopardy because he 
deemed it necessary for the accomplishment of his work, 
sustained the while by the hope that the kingdom of 
heaven would come in the world and to himself a share 
in the resurrection from the dead. 
In Mt.244-36 ‘the Son of man’ occurs five times ; 
in Mk. 135-32 only once, and in Lk. 21 8-36 twice. 
+ 24 ; a ich is ali 
ai TSG ai tre synoptic, bas na dake Geen Craw 
Synoptic from the last apocalypse. Before it Mt. intro- 
Apocalypse. duces the term twice—viz., in 24 27 which is also 
ound in Lk. 1724 and in 24 30a which has no 


parallel. The second occurrence in Lk, (21 36) is also without a 
duplicate ; while Mt, 2437 39 correspond to Lk. 17 26 30. 


If the passage which the three gospels have in common 
was the first in the original apocalypse that referred to 
the Son of man, it may well be that it conveyed the 
meaning, ‘they shall see a man coming on the clouds 
of heaven,’ and he will, ete. If Mt. 2427 actually pre- 
ceded it, this sense would not be possible ; but there is 
no certainty that the original has been reproduced 
éxactly or in order. Until further discoveries shall have 
been made, it will remain most probable that ‘the 
™man' was first introduced as ‘a man,’ as in En, 46 and 
4 Ezra 13. This apocalypse niay not originally have 
been put upon the lips of Jesus. When its fragments 
once secured a place in the synoptic gospels, the in- 
fiuence upon the conception of the term ‘Son of man’ 
must have beey profound, If even o vids rod dv@pwmrov 
to persons familiar with Aramaic might still have con- 
veyed the sense of dar-ndSd (see § 36), the man coming 
with the clouds or appearing as a lightning flash was too 
plainly the celestial being described in Dan. 713 to be 
considered as referring to man in general. A new 
mode of thought was naturally given to familiar utter- 
ances. It was this heavenly man who had been without 
a home on earth, who had authority over the sabbath 
and the right to pardon sins, who had suffered at the 
hands of men and predicted his advent in glory and 
power. The title was substituted for the personal 
pronoun ; old sayings were modified, new ones formed. 
Where Jesus had spoken of the kingdom of heaven 
whose coming he expected, the Church spoke of the Son 
of man for whose coming she eagerly looked. Among 
the new creations none is grander than the judgment 
scene in Mt. 25. Its chief significance lies not so much 
in the fact that the judge identifies himself with his 
brethren, or that the nations are judged by their treat- 
ment of the Christians, as in the fact that they are 
judged exclusively by moral tests : men's eternal welfare 
is determined by their unconscious goodness in dealing 
with their humblest fellow-men. 


An indication of the date of the synoptic apocalypse in its 
Christian form may be found in the circumstance that it follows 
in Mt. immediately upon a passage that in all probability 
belonged to the Zodia rod Geot, as Strauss has shown (ZW T7k., 
1863, p. 84 7). This ‘Wisdom of God’ cannot have been 
written long before the end of the first century, as it contains an 
allusion to the murder of Zechariah b, Barachia during the siege 
of Jerusalem (cp Jos. B/ iv. 54 (§§ 335, 343]. 


Jerome (Vir. /dé. 2) affirms that in the Gospel accord. 
ing to the Hebrews, which he had translated into 
Greek and Latin, the statement was 


42. cela made that Jesus after his resurrec- 
ase ze © tion, ‘took bread, blessed, brake, and 


gave it to James the Just, saying, 
‘(my brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of man 
(fillus hominis) has risen from those that sleep."’ 
Hilgenfeld (ZW7%., 1899) thinks that the Aramaic 
phrase translated by Jerome was é’reh dé-'ndsa. 

It would be interesting, in all these circumstances, to know 
what Aramaic term Jerome found in his gospel, and of utmost 
importance if it could be proved that the copy he saw in the 
library at Casarea was a faithful transcript_of the Gospel 


written by Matthew. In its original form, the Gospel accordin: 
to the Hebrews may indeed have been of very high age, an: 
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have served as a basis for the first Greek gospel. That it was 
nameless, as Handmann thinks (//¢d. £7,, 1888, p. 115), is not 
probable. The most natural supposition is that it was ascribed 
to Matthew. Whether such a tradition was correct, may be 
doubted. But, like all other gospels, it undoubtedly underwent 
many changes ; and this particular pericope, at least in the form 
represented by Jerome, can scarcely have had a place in the 
first draft, 


As &reh dé-'nésé apparently was not used by 
Palestinian Christians, é'reh ¢é-gaérd is more probable. 
But it may even be questioned whether Jerome wrote 
Jilius hominis, as Gregory of Tours quotes the words: 
‘Surge, Jacobe, comede, quia jam a mortuis resurrexi’ 
(Hist. Franc. 121). : 

It is the merit of Lietzmann to have called attention 
to the fact that outside of the NT the phrase occurs for 

..,. the first time in Marcion, and was 

es: ene used by different Gnostic schools. 

Bosper. Marcion's gospel seems to have had 

this term in the same places as the canonical Lk., 

except that 7 29 35 1130-32 188 31-34 were not found in 
his gospel. 

From Marcion’s acquaintance with it, Lietzmann draws the 
conclusion that it originated in Asia Minor before the year 
go A.D. It ts not apparent why this year should have been 
chosen, Harnack’s conjecture (Chrox. 298 77) is based on an 
obscure and manifestly corrupt passage in Clement of Alex- 
andria. Lipsius placed Marcion’s birth at least twenty years 
Jater, and his arrival in Rome in 143/4 (ZWT7%., 1867, p. 75%). 
Tertullian’s statement that Marcion was the son of a bistoo 1s 
scarcely more reliable than that of Megethius, that he was him- 
self a bishop (cp Meyboom, Marcion en de Marcionieten, 
34.2-) But, apart from this, there is no evidence that Marcion 
as a child was familiar with the gospel he quoted in Rome in 
the time of Pius (cp also Hilgenfeld, Aeézergesch. 329 f-). 


According to Irenzeus (Adv. ker. i, 801-81 2) the 
Gnostics called the primeval Jight, the father of all 
things, Ip@ros dvO@pwmros (primus homo), 
pila il and the frst thought {voi} endiee 
Gnostic. from him Acdérepos dv@pwiros (secundus 
* homo), or vlds dvOpamou ( filius hominis), 
This vids dv@paarev was not, however, identical with 
the Christ who, in their opinion, was the offspring of 
‘the first man’ and ‘the second man’ with ‘the holy 
spirit,’ while the man Jesus, son of Yaldabaoth and the 
Virgin Mary, was conceived of as the earthly tabernacle 
in which the Christ took up his abode. Hippolytus 
(Philosophumena, 56-11 109) reports that the Naasenes 
(wni=serpent), or Phrygian Ophites, also worshipped 
the ‘man’ (dv@pwros), and the ‘Son of man’ (ulds 
avOpurov) as a unity of father and son, the father 
probably being clesignated as Adamas (orn). 


In the Evangelium Marie, a Gnostic work earlier than 
Irenaeus, the highest being is called pwrdv@pmros (cp K. 
Schmidt, S#AW, 1896, p, 843 4), and im a somewhat later 
form of this Gnosis the ‘ Man of light,’ Adamas, occurs (#. in 
TU 8297 309 # 658); and the perfect and true man (homernem 
perfectum et veri) called Adamas, belongs to the circle of 
divine beings manifesting Barbeto, the father and the son, in 
the thought of the Barbelo-Gnostics (Iren. 129). When the 
‘Heavenly Dialogue,’ quoted by Celsus in his ‘Trae Word’ 
(ahout 177 A.v.), declared that the Son of Man (6 vids vou ay- 
@pcrov) was mightier than a god (Origen, Coztr. Cels. 815), 
this god was no doubt Yaldabaoth whom his mother, Sophia, 
had to rebuke by a reminder that above him were ‘the father of 
all, the first man, and the man, “the son of man,”’ according 
to Irenzus. Valentinus also gave the first place in the pleroma 
to the mpoisv &vOpwros (Clement, Strom, ii, 8 36), and Monoimos 
represented the divinity as man, and in so far as it is revealed, 
as ‘Son of man‘ (see Grill, Ze., 355)- 


The evident kinship between the Ophite system and 
the thought ascribed to Simon of Gitta, renders it not 
improbable that the founder of the movement already 
was familiar with these designations for the highest 
beings. His saying in regard to the divine manifesta- 
tion as son in Judzea, as father in Samaria, and as holy 
spirit in the other nations (PAz/os. 619) is most readily 
understood in harmony with whatever else is known of 
his views, if it is assumed that he asserted the divinity 
of man on the basis of the acknowledged humanity of 
God, finding in Judaism, Samaritanism, and paganism, 
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in Jesus, himself, and Helena, manifestations of that 
divinely human life symbolised by the already extant 
figures of ‘ the man,’ the ‘ Son of man,’ and the feminine 
spirit in the pieroma. 

That the Ophites existed before Christianity, their 
doctrine being a mixture of Egyptian and Jewish ideas, 
has been suggested by Baur (Christliche Gnosis, 194 f- 
[1835]}, by Lipsius, who preferred ta think of Syrian 
rather than Egyptian influences as preponderating 
(ZiIVTA,, 1863, p. 7187), and by Lietzmann, who 
quotes Philaster, 12, as showing that they ‘ argued their 
heresies before the coming of Christ.'. Lietzmann, 
however, is of the opinion that ‘ man‘ as a divine name 
can only have originated as a designation of the heavenly 
prototype of the Messiah appearing on earth, called 
even in early times ‘the second man,’ though the term 
is actually found only in late Rabbinic writings, and 
that the Christian Ophites continued to use these 
titles, naturally adopting 6 vids rod dv@pwrov for 6 
Sevrepos Sv@pwros. But Grill is probably right in 
pointing out an Indian origin for this conception 


(he, 348 F). 


The Vedic Purusha—7.¢., ‘man'—ie a designation of the 
universe, the macrocosm being conceived after the analogy of 
the microcosm. A distinction is made, however, in Rig Veda 
1099 between Purusha as the absolute being, and Purusha as 
the firstborn, and for this derived primeval existence the term 
Narayana, ‘the one like a man,’ ‘the son of man’ is used 
(Mahdina riyana-Upanishad, 11). Gnostic speculation is 
altogether likely to have been affected by this idea. 


It is possible, too, that there was a basis in the 
mythical lore of Syria. Adam is not improbably the 
name of a Semitic divinity [ep OBED-EDOMJ. The 
familiar motive of a father, a son, and a mother-goddess 
having issue by the son (cp Stucken, 4//-{G, 1902, 
446 7}, reflecting as it does a very primitive form of 
domestic life, is certainly of mythical origin, and not 
the result of late philosophical speculation. The con- 
ception of the macrocosmic man and the celestial 
protoplast is earlier and more widespread than the 
significant names expressing it in Sanscrit sources, and 
tendered the introduction of similar terms easier. 
There seems to be no trace in Gnostic thought of the 
Jewish idea of the Messiah, and the Christ-idea has the 
appearance of being a later addition to a system already 
completed, The Gnostic ‘Son of man’ cannot be 
accounted for as growing out of the conception 
presented in the synoptics; rather is it possible that 
the Greek phrase, used in rendering the generic dar- 
nasa, lent itself to an interpretation akin to the Gnostic 
thought, seeing in Jesus an incarnation of a celestial 
*Son of man.’ 

Recent criticism of the Fourth Gospel has had a 
tendency to emphasise again its relations to Gnosticism. 

45. Use in pld the unhistorical character of the 

Fourth ospel, its impregnation with _Alex- 

G 1 andrian, and_ particularly Philonic, 

OBPel. thought, and its date toward the middle 
of the second century, have been rendered practically 
certain by the labours of many scholars, from Bret- 
schneider to Holtzmann and the Révilles (see JOHN, 
SON oF ZEBEDEE), questions concerning earlier and 
later strata within the gospel, and the attitude of author 
or redactor to Gnostic thought, have assumed fresh 
importance during the last few years. How profoundly 
investigation on these points may affect the interpretation 
of the ‘Son of man’ in Jn. is seen in the works of 
Fries, Kreyenbiihl, and Grill, Following the expansion- 
theory of Schweizer, to some extent adopted by Bousset 
and Harnack, in the more radical form given to it by 
Delff, rather than the source-theory of Weisse, Freytag, 
and Wendt, Fries (Det /jdérde evangeliet, 1898; 
Lin hoptiske evangelium, 1900) has independently elabo- 
rated a view according to which an earlier gospel by 
the presbyter John has been expanded by Cerinthus 
with interpolations, partly taken from the Gospel 
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according to the Hebrews, partly consisting of his own 
philosophical speculations on the basis of the Philonian 
logos-doctrine. This theory leads him to consider 1 5r 
313 7, 527 5362 828 and 133r as interpolations. Only 
1223 34 he thinks it necessary to assign to the original 
gospel, but regards these as evidence that Jesus himself 
oceasionally used the term. Siderblom has indicated 
his general agreement with this position (/esu Bergs- 
predikan, 40 [18g9]). 

So much is sacrificed to Cerinthus, that 12 23 34 might as well 
have been added. For 1243 is practically identical with 13 31, 
and the statement offending ie peePre in 12 34, that ‘the son of 
man_must be lifted up,' is found not in 1232 where Jesus says, 
‘If I ami lifted up,’ but in 314 which is regarded as an inter- 
polation. So far as the ‘Son of man’ passages are concerned, 
they must therefore, even on this view, be put to the account of 
a Gnostic philosopher, familiar with Philo’s speculation, since 
the similarity of 627 to the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
does nat extend to this phrase, The significant thing is that 
the parts which must be considered as most characteristic of the 
gospel are thus given by Fries toa Gnostic. Fries may be right 
in pointing out a probable use of a Greek translation of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. That the author to whom 
we owe the gospel in substantially its present form, barring 
some transpositions indicated by Spitta and Bacon, and the 
appendix, used other sources than the synoptics is not im- 
probable. But the freedom with which Mt. 2664 has been 
modified in 151, and the passion-sayings have been transformed 
into predictions of glorification in 314 828 1223 and 1834, 
suggests the extreme difficulty of ascertaining the exact 
language and historical worth of any such sources through the 
chiarescura of his thought. 

If Fries fell back upon the opinion of the ancient 
Alogi that Cerinthus had had something to do with this 
gospel, Kreyenbiihl (Das Evangelium der Wahrheit, 
1900) has maintained that the present gospel is the 
work of Menander of Kapparetzea, the disciple of Simon, 
and contemporary of Ignatius, ina work equa!ly marked 
by learning, critical acumen, and sympathetic insight. 
In accordance with this view he holds that ‘Son of 
man’ in Jn. is intended to be understood not as an 
exclusive self-designation of Jesus, but rather as a term 
applying to ‘man,’ ‘any man,’ jeder Christenmensch, 
Menander speaking out of his Christian consciousness 
of being a saviour sent by the aeons into the world (Zc. 
437 #, cp lIrenzus, Adv. her. i. 235). It is 
difficult for the present writer to believe that the slender 
foundation in Justin and Jrengeus will bear the weight 
of so heavy a structure. 

Menander may indeed have conceived of himself as havin, 
come into the world to redeem men from ignorance, and it is 
barely possible that he regarded himself as a manifestation of 
the celestial man. But the natural impression is certainly that 
in Jn, Jesus is represented as speaking solely of himself when 
he uses the term ‘Son of man’; and no recourse to the ver- 
nacular of Jesus does here, as in the case of the synoptics, 
suggest a different and universal significance. Particularly 
important is 653, where it seems just as impossible that 
Menander could have spoken of the appropriation of his own 
flesh and blood, or of the flesh and blood of man in general, as 
that Jesus should have used such words. Here the reference is 
evidently to the Eucharist, and the Son of man is Jesus whose 
body and blood the Church regarded itself as appropriating in 
the sacrament, and whose life-giving words the author deemed 
of supreme value. 


The interpretation of Jn. 635 from the view-point of 
the author's symbolical idealism by J. Réville (Ze 
guatriéme évangile, 178 7. [1901]} is more satisfactory 
than the present writer’s assumption of a strong opposi- 
tion to sacramentalism (JBL, 1892, p. 20). It may be 
justifiable to infer that in some circles, ‘to eat the flesh 
and to drink the blood of the Son of Man’ had 
developed into a liturgical formula, and this would 
show how little Christians hesitated to use this supposed 
self-designation of Jesus. It is the merit of Kreyenbiihl 
to have greatly strengthened the impression that this 
gospel contains a certain type of Gnostic thought. in 
view of the fact that practically all the OT, tl 
Apocrypha, and the Pseudepigrapha are either anony- 
mous or pseudonymous writings, it is time that the 
eager desire to fasten the authority of the Fourth Gospel 
upon some person mentioned in Early Christian 
Literature should be put at rest. Grili (Z¢.} rightly 
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contents himself with tracing the gospel idea of the 
incarnation {that does not go back to Philo} through 
Gnosticism to its source in Indian speculation, and he 
interprets the phrase as designating the celestial ‘Son 
of man’ who has become a ‘man.* 


Wendt is probably right in regarding dv@pemov after vids in 
527 asa facer addition (as fohannesevangetium, 121 f {sgoo}}. 
In 8 13 the words 6 dv ev 7 odparg should not be removed from 
the text on the ground of their absence in BSL, but emended 
into 6 dy ef ovpavod, as Sin, Syr. has men Sémaya ; and in 935, 
not only BIDS but also Sin. Syr. and Eth, have ‘Son of man,’ 
In 1234 the ‘Son of man’ is not merely an equivalent of the 
Messiah (so /8Z, 15 39). The assumption is that Jesus claims 
to be the Messiah ; but the reference to a removal from earth 
renders it possible to doubt whether the mysterious title ‘Son of 
man’ does not have a different meaning. 


When it is recognised that 6 vids ro dvOpuzov is the 
translation of an Aramaic éar-mdié, that this term 
cannot, on phijological grounds, have 
py al been used as a self-designation since it 
of Jesus’ naturally conveyed only the idea of 
Messiahship ‘man in general, and that this generic 
“use is most suitable in all instances 
where there is reason to suppose that a genuine utter- 
ance is found, the opinion that Jesus regarded himself 
as the Messiah loses its strongest support. There are 
indeed passages in which the underlying assumption 
seems to be that Jesus claimed for himself the Messiah- 
ship without using the name. Keim (Jesu von Nazara, 
2376) enumerates as such Mt. 915 113 13 123 41 f 1817; 
Beer regards Mt. 915 as decisive (‘ Enoch’ in Kautzsch, 
Pseudepigrapha, 232); Wendt (Z¢., 178 f) instances 
Mt. ll2s 7 Mk. 1127 7 12354 But in Mt. 914 
the justification of fasting by the departure of the bride- 
groom, and of the non-fasting in Jesus’ lifetime (cp Mt. 
1138), by the presence of the bridegroom, is as clearly a 
vaticinium ex eventu (Volkmar) as the words concern- 
ing the garments and the wineskins are unmistakably 
genuine {see Holtzmann, Syxoptiker,() 55). In 
Mt. 113 Jesus is asked by John the Baptist, through his 
disciples, whether he is the coming one. Jesus not 
only does not answer the question, but deliberately 
turns the attention away from himself to his work, 
described in language borrowed from Is. 2918 f. 3556, 
and culminating in the proclamation of good tidings to 
the poor, It is the view men have of the kingdom of 
heaven that concerns him; on this point Jesus con- 
sidered John’s conceptions to be as defective as those of 
Moses and the prophets (Mt. 11122 7).! The ‘sign of 
Jonah’ is the preaching of repentance to the Ninevites ; 
but Jesus felt that his proclamation of the kingdom of 
heaven was of more importance than the announcement 
of judgment by the unwilling prophet (Mt.1241f.). If 
Mt. 1317 is genuine, it expresses Jesus’ conviction that 
the kingdom of heaven, prophesied of old, is coming, 
and his congratulation of his disciples for discerning its 
advent. But this does not harmonise with the lack of 
perception on their part, of which he elsewhere has to 
complain.? The parable of the vineyard (Mk. 121 7) 
has been so thoroughly changed, under the hands of 
the evangelists (see Jiilicher, 2.¢., ii, 2386 gos f.), that it 
is quite impossible to ascertain what the original utter- 
ance was in 1235 7 
Tf Mt. 22.47 % (Mk. 1235 %) is genuine, it is either 
an academic question concerning the Scriptural basis 
for the current assumption that the coming Messiah is 
to be a descendant of David, or a serious Scriptural 
vindication by Jesus of his claims to be the Messiah 
although he is not of Davidic descent. His general 
method of teaching renders it exceedingly improbable 
that he should have engaged in such a discussion simply 
.s confute Pharisaic exegesis without anything of prac- 
tical importance depending on the decision; but if he 
really attached value to their accepting him as the 


1 On Mt. 123, see § 38. 
2 On Mt. 1125 7, see Son oF Gon, § 13. 
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Messiah without the demanded legitimisation, his reti- 
cence on the essential point whether he was the Messiah 
becomes wholly incomprehensible. It seems evident 
that this pericope is a defence of Jesus’ Messiahship, 
made by his disciples against Jewish attacks upon it on 
the ground that he was not a son of David—a defence 
made at a time when no one had yet thought of 
constructing the pedigrees now found in Mt. and Lk., 
both of which are very late. The critical estimate of 
these passages has not been influenced by the discussion 
of the term ‘Son of man,’ and in almost all instances 
has been reached by scholars who helieve on the basis 
of this title that Jesus regarded himself as the Messiah. 
Although at first sight the result of recent investiga- 
tions may seem to be wholly negative and to render 
valueless the long labours that have been 
Pr Pisaclird expended upon the term, a closer ex- 
amination will show that each new theory 
has tended to bring to view some aspect 
of the truth, and that the hypothesis that appears to 
explain satisfactorily most of the facts yields the richest 
returns for our knowledge of the life and teaching of 
Jesus, When Jesus declared that man is lord of the 
sabbath and has the authority to pardon sin, he no 
doubt thought of man as he ought to be as a child of 
the heavenly father; and thus there was in his mind an 
element of that idea] humanity which Herder emphasised. 
That he did not look upon himself as the absolutely 
perfect man only enhances his moral greatness. Other 
genuine utterances suggest that humble sense of fellow- 
ship with man and acceptance of man’s lot which Baur 
rightly felt. Those who explained the term as a 
Messianic title were right in so far as the Greek gospels 
are concerned. But a correct feeling also led many 
scholars to the opinion that Jesus cannot have through 
this term accepted as his own the current Messianic 
ideal. That it served to hide the secret of his Messiah- 
ship was also true; only it was not Jesus hiniself, but 
his disciples, who thus used it. Similarly, the term is 
likely to have suggested to early Christians a conception 
in which many heterogeneous elements were blended. 
The gradual elimination of the Fourth Gospel, the 
synoptic apocalypse, the manifestly secondary passages 
containing the phrase, as the literary character of the 
gospels became more truly appreciated, was of utmost 
importance. Only on the basis of such careful criticism 
could the resort to the vernacular be of any value. 
While no process of criticism can restore the ipsissima 
verba of Jesus, an approximation may be possible. For 
the work of retranslation knowledge of the linguistic 
material is necessary, and also philological insight. 
The attempts to explain the use of the term in passages 
that are rejected have been of much value, since they 
are utterances of early Christians whose thought, intrinsi- 
cally important, has exercised a paramount influence in 
the world. In their interpretation it is both legitimate 
and necessary to seek for light in the mythical and 
legendary lore of the epoch. The more marked the 
difference between the thoughts revealed in the Aramaic 
translations of the Greek sayings, the more difficult is it 
to explain them by the conceptions known to prevail 
among the Greek gospel-writers ; the more original and 
valuable the obtained utterances, the stronger is also 
the presumption that they come from a great personality 
whose historical existence thereby becomes assured and 
whose tremendous influence can be appreciated. If he 
ceases to be what he so earnestly enjoined upon his 
disciples not to say that he was, a king to be ministered 
unto, he becomes more truly than ever what he would 
be, a son of man ministering to the sons of men. 
The most important literature before the nineteenth century 
is indicated in the works of Scholten, Appel, and A. Meyer. 
i hy. Jesus, New Testament Theobbgy, and 
45. Bibliography, bine Dictionary. All pancresnr Coettl 
butions in recent times have been referred to in the course of 
this article. N.S. 


theories. 
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SONS OF THE PROPHETS. See PRropuet. 
SOOTHSAYER (OD), JI, etc., MANTEYOMENH): 
See DivINATION, § 2 [1 f. 4], ete., and cp Macaic, § 3. 


SOP (wamion), Ju. 1326 %, a fragment or morsel ; 
cp ywmoc, &, in Judg.195 (@A“ kAacma Ruth 214 
[for N5]). See MEALS, § ro. 

SOPATER (cwrtatpoc), a man of Beraza, who 
accompanied Paul (for part of the way at least) on his 
last recorded journey to Jerusalem, Acts 204. The 
addition II[¢ppov (son of Pyrrhus RV, NABD) is omitted 
by TR. The mention of the father's name is 
unusual, although it may possibly have been inserted 
to distinguish him from Sosipater (Rom. 162r), with 
whom, however, he should probably be identified. See 
SOSIPATER. 

SOPHERETH (acedupad [B]. acedop. [A], acw- 
epee [1-]), Ezra 2s5 AV, RV HASSOPHERETH [¢.v.}. 

SORCERY, SORCERER, SORCERESS. See Macic, 
§ 3. 
SOREK, THE VALLEY OF (pit dn) [with &, 


Z.¢., ‘wady of the Sdrek vine’ [see VINE]), the place ; 


where Samson fell in love with the Philistine woman 
Delilah (Judg-164: en adcwpHy [Bl] emi toy 
yermappoy copHy [A]... . -HK EL]}. It is called 
by Jer. (OS 1536, cp 297 76) cafarsorec; he places it in 
the region of Eleutheropolis near Saraa—z.e., ZORAH 
{y-v.] This points to the mod. Saris, $ hr. W. from 
Zorah, on the N. side of the large and fertile Wady 
Surar. Cp, however, ZORAH. 


SORES (cuwpue [A] -peic (LJ, ewBue (BJ, Josh. 
1559, B). See Ser, 2 

SORREL (PW), Zech. 18 RV, AV ‘speckled.’ See 
CoLoukrs, § 12. 

SOSIPATER (cwcitrarpoc}). x. A general under 
Judas the Maccabee, who fought against Timotheus at 
Carnion, 2 Mace. 1219-24. 

2. One of the ‘kinsmen' of Paul who unites with 
him in saluting the Christians of Rome, Rom. 162x:. 
He seems, therefore, to have been well known to them. 
In the Pseudo-Dorotheus he is a bishop of Iconium. 
He is probably to be identified with SopaTEr [¢.v.] 
of Bercea. 


SOSTHENES (cwcdennc). 1. ‘Ruler of the 
synagogue’ (dpxyiovvdywyos, see SYNAGOGUE, § 9) at 
Corinth when Paul was in that city on his second 
journey, the first into Greece (Acts1817). After the 
failure of the Jews’ concerted action against Paul before 
Gallio {see GALLIO, § 2)—in which, perhaps, Sosthenes 
had taken a Jeading part—we are told that ‘ all’ (wrdvres, 
so BNA and others}, or ‘all the Greeks’ (wdvres of 
"EAAnves : So DAEHLPM, etc.), certainly not ‘all the 
Jews’ (rdvres "Iovdator or wdvres of ‘lovdato:, as some 
authorities have; see Ti., Blass, Hilgenfeld} laid hold 
on Sosthenes and beat him before the judgment-seat, 

It is not necessary to suppose, as many do, that 
Sosthenes was the successor of Crispus, the ‘ruler of 
the synagogue,’ baptized by Paul at Corinth (Acts 188; 
see CRISPUS}, nor yet to assume, with others, that Lk. 
is confusing the two persons. Both may concurrently 
have borne the title of ‘ruler of the synagogue’ (dpxi- 
auvdyeryos), and have held the office denoted by it, just 
as cases in which there were more than one chief priest 
(dpxsepeds) can be cited (cp ANNAS and CAIAPHAS}, 
‘This Sosthenes has been identified by many since Theo- 
doret, but without reason, with ‘the brother’ mentioned 
in x Cor. 1x (see no. 2). 

2. Sosthenes ‘the brother’ appears in 1 Cor.11 as 
having a share in the preparation of 1 Cor. To prove 
that the part he took was that of amanuensis merely, 
appeal is usually made to 1 Cor. 1621; but those who 
argue thus overlook the fact that Tertius, who is sup- 
posed to have written the Epistle to the Romans, is not 
mentioned until the end of that epistle, and then ex- 
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' pressly as the apostle’s secretary (Téprios 6 ypdwas ri 
; émieroAjv, Rom.1622). Moreover, no one has ever 
| thought of taking ‘Timothy the brother’ in 2Cor. 11 
; Col. 1x (cp Phil. 11), ‘all the brethren which are with 
me [Paul]’ in Galle, 'Silvanus and Timotheus’ in 
1 Thess.11 2Thess.11 as having been the apostle’s 
secretaries in attendance. The simple fact is that the 
names belong to the form usually adopted for the 
Pauline epistle; one or more persons are mentioned 
besides the apostle as writing it, their function being 
that of attesting the truth set forth and defended by the 
apostle (2Cor.18, cp Dt.19r5). From time to time 
we are reminded of their presence by the use of the 
plural {first person), but quite as often the apostle uses 
the singular. ‘The brother’ Sosthenes is otherwise 
unknown. He is enumerated among the seventy in 
Eusebius (#£i.121) and elsewhere (see Lips. 4/oé. 
Ap. -gesch. | 201 203, 3413, E. 3. W.C.¥M. 


SOSTRATUS (cwctpatoc [A], coc. [V];_ the 
name is also borne by a priest of Aphrodite in Paphos ; 
ep Schiirer, GV/1 5x4 vv.), governor of the citadel in 
Jerusalem (etrapyoc THC aKpOTTOAEWC) temp. 
Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Macc. 4 27[28]29). The post 
would, doubtless, be important (cp Benz. HA 47, 
JERUSALEM, § 27). 

érapxos, used in @ for AND (see GoveRNoR, 1), corresponds to 
the Roman frefectus. From it is borrowed the Nab. gop"; 
the precise nuance of which is not quite certain (C/S 2, nos. 
193 207, 214). . 

SOTAI (1D, meaning? cwta) [L]). The B'ne 
Sotai, a group or family (see Soconon’s SERVANTS) in the great 
post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9); Ezra 255 (carer [B], swrat |A]) 
=Neh.757 (covre: [BA], -run [N*vid-], -reee [Xc.a vid.])=1 Esd. 
533 (owrar [L), EVom. after @Ba), 

SOUL (U5), wyyH; common to all the Sem. 
languages; but Ass. mapzs¢u generally means ‘life,’ 
more rarely ‘soul’). Properly ‘breath’; but this sense 
seems to have gone out in Hebrew. The usual sense is 
the soul or individual life (so very often, see, e.g., Ps. 
669 Is, 53:2) as distinguished from the ‘ flesh’ or ‘ body’ 
(Dt. 1223 Ps. 3110). Bya natural transition zéphef also 
means ‘a living being,’ especially in the phrase #éphe¥ 
hayydh (en wy), lit. ‘a living soul,’ used of man in J 
(Gen. 27} and of animals in P (Gen. 120 2430 91215 7, 
all P; 219, redactional insertion in J}; ep 1 Cor. 154s. 
For further developments, see ESCHATOLOGY, §§ 12-19, 
|; and for the connection of ‘soul’ and ‘heart’ cp HEART. 

None of the three passages cited in Ges.-Buhl for the sense 
‘breath ’ will stand examination, as has been shown by Briggs, 
‘ The use of yy in the OT” [a critical and exhaustive classifica- 


tion of passages], /BZ 16 (1897] 17-30. These passages are :— 
(a) Prov.279. Here Briggs gives #éphef the sense of 226a6, 
‘heart’; but it is better to read WEI? NEW ayy pH, ‘so the 
sweetness of counsel is healing to the soul‘ (Toy also ayy pnny). 
(4) Job 4113 where y53, ‘ breath’ (?), is ascribed to Leviathan, 
But Job is a late book; a reversion to an archaic sense is not 
robable here. So Briggs, who renders ‘his passion, or fury, 
indleth coals.’ The parallel expressions, however, point to the 

reading \inw3, ‘his breath.’ (c) Is. 320, Wp3n ‘AZ, RV ‘ per- 
fume-boxes’ (see PERFUME). Briggs proposes ‘ boxes of desire," 
or ‘smelling boxes.’ Paul Haupt (S807, ‘Isa.’ [Heb.] 82) has 
suspected a connection with Ass. pas4su, ‘to anoint oneself.’ 
This suggests NYw5 *AZ, ‘boxes of ointment’ (Ass. napsastu, 
‘ointment’). But still better would perhaps be [2% *R3 (PO and 
5 confounded). T.K.C. 

SOUTH, SOUTH WIND. See Eartu, Four 
QUARTERS OF THE, and WINDS. For Chambers of 
the South, see Stars, § 3¢; and for The South as a 
geographical expression (1S.30x4 1 Macc. 6s), see 
jJup-£a, NEGEB, PALESTINE. 

SOW (yc), 2 Pet. 222; see SwINE. 

SOWER, SOWING. See AGRICULTURE, § 6. 
the Parable of the Sower, see GOSPELS, § 19. 


SPAIN (crrania [ANV Ti. WH], 1 Macc. 83 Rom. 
152428). Carthaginian Spain became Roman at the 
close of the Second Punic War (zor B.c.}; but the 
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Roman power was not fully consolidated over the entire 
Iberian peninsula until nearly two centuries later (by 
Marcus Agrippa the friend and minister of Augustus). 
There is no reason to suppose that the apostle Paul 
ever carried out the intention of visiting Spain ex- 
pressed in Rom. 1524 28, and the evidence that the 
country was evangelised by the apostle James the Less 
(see JAMES, § 1) is too late and legendary to be of any 
value. ‘Cp GEUGRAPHY, § 25 / ; TARSHISH, § 2. 


SPAN (M1; crvi@amH} See WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES, In Jam. 220, AV gives the pathetic phrase 
‘children of a span long’ for ongy by ; RV, however, 
has ‘the children that are dandled in the hands’ (cp v. 
22}. Budde, ‘ Hatschel-kinder.’ 

SPARROW. The word s746r, IBY, of frequent 
occurrence in OT, is, with only two exceptions (Ps, 84 4[3] 
102 8[7]. crpoyéion) rendered ‘bird,’ ‘fowl’ in EV. Nor 
does the exceptional translation ‘sparrow’ imply that 
any particular species was intended. The word probably 
meant any smali Passerine bird, a group which is un- 
usually abundant in Palestine. It is interesting to note 
that the common house-sparrow, Passer domesticus, is 
common in Palestine, but in a smaller and brighter 
variety ; three other species of Passer are also enumerated, 
Canon Tristram identifies the sparrow of Ps. 1027 as the 
Monticola cyanus or Blue Thrush, from its habit of sitting 
solitarily, or sometimes in pairs, on projecting ledges or 
some other conspicuous perch, uttering from time to 
time a plaintive and monotonous song. The ‘sparrow’ 
is not included in the list of unclean birds; and it seems 
probable that at any rate in NT times (Mt. 1029 31 Lk. 
126, orpov@iov) they were eaten, as is commonly the case 
in Mediterranean countries to this day. See BIRp, 
FOWL, § 1. A. E.S, 


SPARTA (crraptH [NV], -tra [A], 1 Mace, 1416; 
SPARTANS, crraptiatal, 1 Mace. 122 7. 1420. 1523; 
AakeAalmMonNnion, AV ‘ Lacedemonians,’ RV ‘-dem.,’ 
2 Macc. 59). 

The greatness of Sparta was long past when she 
came into connection with the Jewish people. The 
final suppression of the liberties of Greece by the 
Romans was in part due to her obstinate refusal to 
enter the Achaan League {149 B.c.). On the destnuc- 
tion of Corinth and dissolution of that league, Sparta 
gained a favourable position so far as retaining her 
autonomy went, but a number of the Laconian towns 
dependent upon ‘her were granted autonomy by the 
Romans (Strabo, 366; Livy, 3429). Sparta at this period 
held the rank of a ctvitas federata et Iibera (Str. 365), 
being self-governing and not liable to tribute or to the 
jurisdiction of a Roman governor, Sparta and the 
Spartans are mentioned together in connection with a 
correspondence which passed between them and the 
Jews in the Maccabean period {1 Macc. 126). About 
144 B.C. Jonathan, then leader of the Jews, wishing to 
make alliances to strengthen his position, sent Numenius 
and Antipater with letters to Rome, Sparta, and else- 
where {1 Macc. 121 #, cp DisPERSION, § 13). In his 
letter to the Spartans he lays great stress on a former 
letter from their king Areus to the Jewish high priest 
Onias, and on the desirability of renewing the brother- 
hood which had then existed. The letter of Areus is 
quoted to the effect that it had been found in writing 
that the Spartans and Jews were of the same stock, that 
is to say, of Abraham, and that therefore their interests 
were identical (1220-23). Shortly afterwards Jonathan 
died, and the tidings of his death caused great grief in 
Sparta (1426), but on Simon's assuming the priesthood, 
the rulers (z.e., the Ephors) of the Spartans wrote to him 
wishing to renew the friendship which they had con- 
firmed with Judas and Jonathan his brethren (1417 /-), 

The name of the Spartan king is given as ArIus,! 


1 Possibly a more correct form of the name would be dpevs as 
in Gk, writers, cp also C/A 21, no. 332. 
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So RV, but AV Argus (1 Macc. 1220, apys); which should 
also be read in v. 7 (with Vg. and Jos. [dpecos)) for AV Darius; 


and again in v. 19, for AV Onrares (ovalalpys [RV], -vecap. 
(Avid.)), which has arisen from the combination of oveg (‘to 
Onias’), the last word inv. 1g, with &pys (Arius), the first in v, 20. 

Although there were two Spartan kings named Arius, 
there is little doubt that Arius I. (309-265 3.C.), the 
suceessor of Cleomenes, 1s the one here referred to, 
and that the high priest is Onias I.1_ It has been sug- 
gested with great probability that this letter was written 
in 302 B,C. when the Spartans may have wished to 
hinder Demetrius Poliorcetes, who was then warring 
with Cassander. That treaties may have existed be- 
tween Semitic and other peoples at that time is shown 
by the league between the Athenians and the Sidonians 
before the time of Alexander the Great, to which refer- 
ence is made in C/G, no. 87 (Schitrer in Riehm's WB 
215362). 

‘The authenticity of the letters in 1 Macc, has been 
much disputed. The letter from Jonathan to the 
Spartans (x1 Macc.126 #) scarcely reads like a diplo- 
matic document, and betrays the religious spirit of a 
later age; though it must be admitted that it is im- 
possible to build too much upon the wording since the 
letters are translations of translations. 

There is no reason, however, to doubt the fact of diplomatic 
relations with Sparta having been set on foot by Jonathan. For 
Sparta was too obscure at the time to have suggested itself to 
a forger eager to magnify his hero by inventions of the kind. 
Again the incident leads to no result in the sequel; the reverse 
would have tended to throw doubt upon the entire episode. 

As given both by Josephus and the author of 1 Macc. the 
two letters of the Spartans seem fragmentary and wanting in 
definite suggestion. They have the alr of diplomatic forgeries. 
Especially is it noticeable that whereas Jonathan describes the 
Spartan overtures as a declaration of ‘confederacy and friend- 
ship’ (x Macc, 128) there is no such declaration in proper 
diplomatic terms in the appended document. Yet the ability 
to point to actual alliance in the past would have been the 
natural and most powerful recommendation of his proposals. 

A point upon which too much stress has been laid is 
the relationship between the Spartans and Jews. Areus 
mentions that it was written down that they were 
‘brethren and of the stock of Abraham.’ The unlucky 
JASON (g.%., 2) fled to the Lacedemonians (Aaxedazpdriot) 
for shelter because they were his ‘near of kin’ (dia r}v 
ovyyerlay, 2 Mace. 59), and Herod made a favourite of 
a certain Spartan ‘on account of his country’ {Jos. B/ 
i261). There seems to be no good ground for re- 
garding the ‘Sparta’ of these letters as a corruption of 
the Asiatic name Saparda (see SEPHARAD); and it is 
equally hazardous with Hitzig (Gesch. 347) to identify it 
with the Lycian town Patara, It is conceivable that 
the old historians connected the Pelasgians with the 
Spartans, and derived the former from Peleg the son of 
Eber ; but the relationship insisted on finds a parallel 
in the case of the people of Pergamos, who, in making 
an alliance with the Jews, pointed back to similar rela- 
tions between their ancestors and Abraham ? (Jos. 4Axé. 
xiv.1022), The old historians and genealogists were 
ever ready to account for existing confederacies and 
alliances as resting on some ancient bond of kinship, 
and numerous analogies may be found amongst classical 
writers ; cp GENEALOGIES i., § 3 [3], col. 1660, 

See H. J. E. Palmer, de eptstolarum quas Spartani atgue 


Judaet invicem sibi misisse dicuniur veritate, Darmst. 1828; 
Schirer, 1186; Ew. Gesch. $317. S. A. C.—W. J. W. 


SPEAR. ‘The words are :— 

1 In, hanith, See below (§ 2) and cp JAVELIN, 2. 
2. D4, réwak. See below (§ 3). 

3. 1109, 4idon. See Javexin, 1 





1 Cp Ontas, § 3. Not Onias II. and Areus II. (Ew. Gesch. 
4317), for they can hardly have been contemporaneous, and 
moreover Areus II. died young, about 257 3.c. (Paus. iii. 66); 
still less can it be Onias III. (Jos. Af. xii.410). A certain 
pret . mentioned about 184 B.C. as a prominent Spartan (Pol. 

1 234). 

2 Cpa note in Steph. Byz., s.v., ioudada, ‘derived are tordacov 
Emaprav dvds ix @yAns’; see Schiirer, dc. 
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4- Pp, divin (2S, 2116¢). The text, however, isdoubtful. See 
IskBI-BENOE. 
5. suds, szlsa? (Job 40 314; ‘fish spear’). See Fisn, $3, 1. 
On the ‘spearmen’ of Ps. 6830 see CROCODILE. For 
the defokd Bai of Acts 2323 we ought probably to read 
with A defto86rot; cp the éxn8sdro of Jos. B/ il. 175, 
opevdovira and AGoPddo of iii. 718, and opevdovFjrac 
of iv.13. Cp War. 
‘The spear was a favourite weapon of offence amongst 
ancient nations, as it has always been amongst other 
peoples at an early stage of development ; 
1. eaaene: it was easy to make and could be used 
ton. with great effect. It varied chiefly in its 
size, weight, and length; this will be seen from the 
illustrations in Erman (Zie iz Anc. £g.), Wilkinson 
{Anc. Eg.), and Maspero (Struggle of the Nations), 
though too much reliance must not be placed on the 
representations of spears in ‘works of art’ (cp the remarks 
of Cecil Torr, Ancient Skips, 8). It consisted, as a rule, 
of a wooden staff with a sharp head of flint or metal. 
It may be that the early Israelites, as a writer in Kitto 
(Bibi. Cyclop.) suggests, like other primitive peoples, 
made use of the horn of some animal, ‘straightened in 
water, and sheathed upon a thorn-wood staff.’ We 
know with what effect animals themselves use these 
horns (Darwin, The Descent of Man, 501 ff. [1890]). 
* When sharpened this instrument would penetrate the 
hide of a bull, and, according to Strabo, even of an 
elephant; it was light, very difficult to break,’ and 
‘resisted the blow of a battle-axe' {Kitto). Later, 
brass (see CoprpeR) or IRON (g.v.) was used. Layard 
(Nineveh and Babylon, 301 [1853}) found at Nimrid 
the heads of spears, ‘which being chiefly of iron fell 
to pieces almost as soon as exposed to the air.” In 
Gen. Louis Palma Di Cesnola’s Cyprus (1877), plates 
xxxvi, and xi. (after p. 392}, are given gems from Curium 
in the Phoenician (xxxvi.} and the Greek {xl.) style, on 
which warriors are represented armed with round shields 
{see SHIELD}, and spears which look like sharp-pointed 
stakes; cp the long spears on the Sarcophagus from 
Golgoi (pl. x., opposite p. 120). On the other hand, 
on the silver patera found at Amathus (pl. xix., opposite 
p. 276} a regular spear-head seems to be represented. 
Layard (Nineveh and its Remains, 2343) says, ‘the 
spear of the Assyrian footman was short, scarcely exceed- 
vy -,, ing the height of a man; that of the 
2. The Ganith. ‘crema cppéats to have been con- 
siderably longer. . . . The shaft was probably of some 
strong wood, and did not consist of a reed, like that of 
the modern Arab lance." It would seem to have been 
a stout weapon, since warriors used it to force stones out 
of the wall of a besieged city (see p. 372}. The Egyptian 
soldiers of the eighteenth Theban dynasty carried ‘ pikes 
about 5 ft. long, with broad bronze or copper points’ 
{Maspero, Séruggle, 213); the spear was not so common. 
The Assyrian pikemen of a later date were armed with 
equally heavy weapons (7é7¢@., 627//). ‘The Hebrew 
hdnith {nyn) seems to have been a Jarge weapon. It 
was used by great warriors (2 5S. 223, etc.) ; and it is the 
weapon put into the hands of ' giants’ (2S. 2821, etc. ). 
Goliath is said to have carried a spear ‘like a weaver's 
beam {1 S.177}, its head weighing 600 shekels’ (for the 
idea of ‘giants’ see ANAKIM). Saul is said to have 
hurled his 4dézith at David (18.199 f). From such 
indications in the OT we may suppose that the dni¢h 
had some resemblance to the Egyptian and the Assyrian 
pike. 
A lighter, and no doubt much older, weapon of the 
kind was also in use among the Egyptians and the 
2 Assyrians, and is still found among the 
3. The romag. Bedouins and other primitive peoples. 
This is called in Arabic rwmk, and we can hardly be 
wrong in identifying it with the Hebrew rdmak (nph, see 
Nu. 257, etc.; cp Doughty, Ar. Des. L221 228 ; Merrill, 
East of the Jordan, 482), which, however, was no doubt 
often shorter. ‘The beam, made of a light reed of the 
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rivers of Mesopotamia, is nearly two of their short 
horse-lengths ; they charge them above their heads’ 
{Doughty, 1334). ‘he Arab keeps this spear continu- 
ally at his side. When he prepares to encamp the 
sheikh strikes his spear in the ground. When the camp 
is broken up ‘the spear is the last thing taken from the 
(Warburton, Zhe Crescent and the Crass, 
chap, 25). For other spear-like weapons ({' dart,’ etc.) 
see WEAPONS, § 2. Cp SIEGE, WAk, M. A.C. 


SPECKLED. For (1) néddd (7P3), Gen. 3032 f, 
and (2) sdda@° (SA18), Jer. 129, see Cocours, § 12; and for (3) 
sarok ( Pw), Zech, 18, see z4., $ 10. 


SPELT is the RV rendering of kuss¢meth, TOS 
(Ex. 932 Is. 2825 Ezek. 4gt), for which AV has twice ‘ rie* 
and once ‘fitches.’ See FiTCHES. 

Ut is possible that nRD2, ‘spelt,’ occurs also in x 5. 2 36, where 
it is said that destitute priests will sue to be put into a priest’ s 
office on WF) oO naK?, z.e., according to tradition, ‘for a 
piece of: silver and a loaf of bread. * But the rendering ‘piece’ 
presupposes a connection of ‘38 and 193, g@rah (see WEIGHTS), 
which is purely arbitrary. Following Del. Prod. 149) BDE and 
Ges.-Bu, take “ 3x to bean abstract noun, meaning ‘payment,’ cp 
Ass. a, dru, ‘to hire.” But this root does not appear to be known 
in lieteew: nor is an abstract noun probable in this passage, 
Probably the text is corrupt, and we should read moos py, 
‘for an omer of spelt.’ @3 is without the following words 
pnd sy211; possibly these were added after the corruption of 
noo2 oy, en account of the concluding mention of ‘a morsel! 
of bread.” For a bolder expedient see Cr7¢, Hid.—1. K. c.] 


SPICE (z.e., Lat. species, OF rench espice, hence épice ; 
cp }t, 2Ch.16x4, all species [of spices]: Vg. unguentis 
meretricits [T}}), though now specifically employed to 
denote ‘a class of aromatic vegetable condiments used 
for the seasoning of food, commonly in a pulverised 
state," was, in the seventeenth century, applicable to a 
much wider variety of ‘species’; in AV it happens to 
be applied (unless, perhaps in Cant. 82, where ‘spiced’ 
wine is alluded to)? never to condiments but only to 
aromatic odours. It represents :——- 

1. déem, peg (Ex. 3023+), or bosem, nee (often), 
plur. ppy2, 2 Ch.1614, etc. That this word must 
sometimes at least have a general sense is shown by the 
expressions pva-}pap (Ex. 3023; see CINNAMON), pba-nap 
(2., see CALAMUS) and nya-ba wrx (Ezek. 2722). On 
the specific sense, see BALSAM. 

2. Sammim, op (Ex. 3034: 
Ex. 256 307 3111 85815 28 89 38 4027 fonly AV] Lev. 47 1612 
Nu. 416 2 Ch, 24 (3] [only AV] 1311; EV Sweet Incexsx) or 
ketdrcth sammin, op myep (Ex. 8729t; EV Incense oF 
Sweet Spices and RV in 40.27 2 Ch. 24[3]). 

The word sammim is a general expression for fragrant 
material in the form of powder, akin to Ar. Semma, 
‘to smell,’ as well as sam, simm, or summ, ‘ poison," 
and to Aram, samma@, ‘a medicament." The exact 
history of this group of words is obscure, but probably 
the oldest form of root is represented by Ar. Samma= 
Aram, sam, and Ar. samm and Heb. orp may both 
be loan words from Aramaic (cp Frankel, 262}. On 
the other hand, the oldest meaning is perhaps that of the 
Hebrew word and of Ar. Samm, viz., ‘fragrance’; the 
notions of poison (in Syr. seamma dhé-mawtd) and of 
medical efficacy may well be derived from this, In post- 
biblical Hebrew, and sometimes in Syr., the word was 
used with a further extension of meaning—viz., for 
colouring matter. 

The use of the word in OT is, as a general term, for 
the sacred incense compounded of stacte. onycha, gal- 
banum (galbanum of sammim), and frankincense (see 
INCENSE). 

3. neko'th, medx (Gen, 8725; EV Spicery; RV™s- 


EV Sweet SPIcEs; 


1 Compare, however, @SAL; the latter text has the curious ex- 
pression aprov xupiov (see Crit. Bib. ). 

2 In Ezek. 2410 the verb results from a mistranslation, ‘spice 
it well’; RV ‘make thick the broth.’ 
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gum tragacanth or storax; @ysedpara; avomata,; Gen, 
4311; AV spices, RV spicery; @uplaya, storax). See 
STORAX, : 

4. rékak, np, Cant.82 {apparently not specific). 
See PERFUME, PERFUMERS. 

5. dpdyara, Mk,161, ete. See PERFUME. 

6. duwpov, Rev.1813 RV. See AMOMUM. NLM. 


SPICE-MERCHANTS (o>s59, with art.; TwN 
EMTIOPWN), but RV ‘merchants,’ are mentioned in 
connection with Solomon’s commercial profits (1K.1015), 
if we should not rather read ‘Jerahmeelites.’ See 
SOLomon, § 7, and cp PERFUMERS. T. KC. 


SPIDER. 1. sdmamith, MDW ; Prov. 3028+; RV 
LIZARD [¢.v., 7}. 

2. ‘akkabif, wraay (dpaxvn, avanea). Under this 
name the spider is mentioned in MT only twice—viz., 
in Is. 595, where the devices of the wicked are likened 
to a spider’s web, and in Job 814, where the confid- 
ence of the godless is compared to a ‘spider's house.’ 
There are several other passages, however, in which, 
through an easy textual error, the spider has been 
supplanted by the moth. Thus in Job41o9, ‘ which are 


crushed before the moth’ (vy +65) should rather be 


‘which are crushed even as the spider’? (g-a3y ‘95) ; 
Mohammed, too, compares idolaters to spiders (Koran, 
Sur. 2940). In Hos. 86 the ‘calf of Samaria’ is also 
probably compared to a spider's web,? and in Ps. 
3912 [11] 909 (@ ws dpdxvyfy] in both passages} the 
same figure seems to be employed to symbolise the 
frailty of human life, according to probable emenda- 
tions of these two corrupt passages. Textual criticism 
also reinstates the spider in a fine description of the fate 
of the wicked (see MOTH), where ‘moth’ should prob- 
ably be ‘spider’ (Job 2718 || 814; but in @ of 2718 
apaxvyn seems to stand for 730). Not improbably, too, 
‘the poison of asps’ in Ps. 1403 should rather be ‘ the 
poison of spiders ’ (so Gritz, Merx, after Tg.). In Is. 595 
‘ spiders‘ and ‘ vipers’ are parallel, with an allusion to 
a belief in their poisonousness. See Asp. 6, according 
to Grahe, followed by H and P read ‘spider’ (dpaxvy, 
but the text [BAQ] has rapax%) in Hos. 512, where MT 
has ‘ moth.’ T. K. C. 


SPIES (D'ar, VI, ragal, ‘to busy oneself 
with walking about’; cp 535, ‘merchant,’ but MH mos, 
‘calumny,’ and $35, Ps, 153 ‘backbite'; xaragxomot, Gen. 429, 
etc., Josh. 21623 x S. 264 2S. 15 10% and virtually DA Nu. 146 
karagkepapévwr, but Aq. Sym. xaracxdmay ; OMNN Nu. 211 
AV RVmg., Aq. Sym. rév xarack., but see ad fin.). 

For the Way of the Spies ("NT 773), Nu. 21 1 AV, see 
below, § 2, end, and cp ATHARIM, KaDEsH, § 3. Cp “nn, ‘spy 
out,’ Nu. 13216 f etc., and Wm, ‘range [of spying? ]’ Job 398. 
The equation $14=535 (1 above) finds an analogy in the use of 
OA as ‘ merchants,’ 1K. 1015 (but see MercHant, SoLomon, 


7. 
The practice of obtaining information by means of 
spies as a preliminary to warlike movements was well- 
saa known to the Hebrews. Two notable 
1. Traditions. cases are the mission of twelve (?) 
spies by Moses to explore the region which the Israel- 
ites were about to invade, and the mission of two spies 
by Joshua ‘to view the land, namely, Jericho’ (see 
JERICHO, § 3). It is the former episode which concerns 
us here. Our chief traditional authority for it is in Nu. 
13 7 (JEP), but it is also related in an allusive way in 
Dt. 1227, where the writer is presumably dependent 
throughout on the narrative of JE; there is at any rate 
no evidence that he made use of P. It may be con- 
venient to lay before the reader the variations between 


1 45 and ‘yy are elsewhere, too, confounded. 

2 naw ‘3 should be graay ~np (Ruben, Critical Remarks, 
on Hos, Zc.); cp Vg. i# avranecarunt telas. 

3 See Che. Psa/mzs,@) and cp Locust, Ow. 
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the accounts which the redactor has welded together, as 
well as he could, in Nu.13/ ; it will not only show 
the reader the state of the traditional evidence for the 
mission of the spies but will illustrate the section on 
Nu.13/ in Numbers [Book], § 3; cp also Driver, 
Latr.®) 63, 


P 
18 3, start from wilderness of 1326, start from Kadesh (re- 
Paran (P). dactional, but from JE). 
21, they explore the landfrom 22. they go as far as Hebron 
the wilderness of Zin to Q, or the valley of 
Rehob, to the district of sheol (E). 


Hamath (P). 
32, they describe the land as 27 ‘ the land is very fruitful, 
one that ‘devours its but the inhabitants can 


inhabitants’ (P). well defend themselves’ 


). 
14 6, Joshua and Caleb oppose — 30, Cie stills the murmurers 


S mutinous Israelites ). 
38, Joshua and Caleb (v. 30, 1424, Caleb may enter the 
Caleb and Joshua) are ex- land (J). 
cepted from the general 
doom (P). 


It is usual to give the preference to the statements of 
J and E (an analysis of JE cannot remain unattempted, 
even though [cp NUMBERS, § 3]the result may be 
incomplete). It was from Kadesh, then, that Moses 
sent spies into Canaan (cp 328 Rp; cp NUMBERS, 
§ 8), one from each tribe, and the region to be explored 
was the Negeb and the mountain-district (z.¢., as most 
understand, that of Judah). The spies did in fact 
reach Hebron (in the ‘hill-country’ of Judah, Josh. 
207 21rz), where they found Ahiman, Sheshai, and 
Talmai. On their return, they gave a very favourable 
report of the land, and supported this by a huge cluster 
of grapes from Eshcol; but a further statement respect- 
ing the Nephilim, the sons of Anak, who dwelt at 
Hebron, made the people despond, and even venture to 
express a wish to choose another leader and go back to 
onsen. Caleb alone is excepted from the doom which 
Yahwe fails not to pronounce on the rebellious people. 
The punishment of the guilty is thus expressed in Nu. 
1433 {assigned to J by Dillm.).! ‘Your little ones, 
which ye said should be a prey, will I bringin... 
But as for you, your carcases shall fall in this wilder- 
ness. And your children shall be shepherds  n7p3 
mw ovo, and shali bear (the consequences of) your 
infidelity, until your carcases be consumed in the 
wilderness.’ 
Looking at the differences tabulated above we shall 
see that the first is quite unimportant, since the wilder- 
vr ness of Paran in the wider sense may 
2. Criticism. have contained Kadesh-barnea (see 
PARAN}). The third is of some interest, because 
(Wellh, Pro/.@) 370) Nu.133z2 (P) may reflect the 
melancholy feelings of post-exilic Jews, who could only 
by faith describe their country as a delectable land 
{7107 pox, Ps. 10624). The fourth and fifth are im- 
portant because they show that one at least of the early 
natratives did not include Joshua among the spies. 
According to E. Meyer {who allows very little of the 
material in chap. 13f to J), the earliest narrative 
stated that Caleb (possibly with other spies) was sent 


| into the Negeb—to Hebron, and said on his return that 


the people was strong and the cities fortified, Amalek 
dwelling in the Negeb, etc., and that giants too were 
to be seen there. The despondency of the Israelites 
disappears, and with it the divine sentence of forty 
years’ wanderings. According to Meyer the object 
of the story of the spies was simply to account for the 
settling of Caleb in Hebron. ‘Caleb of course receives 
Hebron because he acted as spy, not because he 
remained stedfast.' E, however, looks at things with 
a ‘theological ' interest, and alters the story for edifica~ 
tion, while P calculates from Josh.2429 that Joshua too 

1 Both Dillm. and We. deny that wv. 33 belongs to P, and 
hold that the ‘forty years’ (say yay) are a fixed point in 
tradition. We., however, assigns 1430-34 to a special source, 
distinct from JE. 
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must have been born in Egypt, and therefore includes 
him among the spies, and makes him, like Caleb, faith- 
ful among the faithless (‘Kritik der Berichte,’ etc., 
ZLATW 113977 [1881]). 

One of the most doubtful points in Meyer's theory 
is the definition of the object of the story. Was Caleb 
really the only spy, and the only clan-leader who had 
land assigned to him in the Negeb? It is also by no 
means certain that the threat of the forty years’ wander- 
ing formed part of the original tradition, It is suggested 
elsewhere (MosEs, § 11, end) that in Nu. 1433 (as well as 
in other passages) mw D'yanx Jaina is most probably 
due partly to corruption, partly to editorial manipula- 
tion, and that the original text had simply o-ssy oats 
‘in the desert of the Arabians.’ 

Possibly, too, in Nu. 1325 (P) the statement that the spies 
returned gy Oya [po arose through a misreading of ynnp 
pany (from the Arabian Cush’);? and it is in the highest 
degree probable that psyp in Nu. 1822 142-4 should be read 
Misrim, ze. the N. Arabian Musri (see MizraiM, § 2 4). 

Nor are these the only names which have to be scrutinised. 
Important as it is to put a rational sense on the traditional 
stories in their later form, it can hardly be less urgent to find out 
how the stories originally ran, and what they originally meant. 
It has been pointed out elsewhere (NEGEB, § 7) that it is the 
Negeb and the Negeb alone that is referred to as the region ex- 
plored by the spies. yan (Hebron) has arisen out of man 2 
(Rehoboth), and the mountain-district in 1817 is ‘mount Jerah- 
meel.’3 Inzv. 28 p3y should probably be pony, and we thus see 
that v. 294 is partly a gloss on pooy 193 (so read) in v, 28 (see 
NeEpHILIM, § 3, :.). 

The second apparent difference in the above table 
stil! remains, Did the spies, according to P, or at least 
P’s authority, really survey ‘the whole land throughout 
its entire length from the wilderness of Zin (cp Nu. 211 
3336) to Rehob’ (either the place of that name in the 
territory of Asher, Josh. 1928, or Beth-rehob, near the 
town of Dan, Judg. 18285)? This no doubt is the 
general view. Another theory, however, is much more 
probable. If not P himself, yet almost certainly P's 
authority, meant, not any northern Rehob, but Rehob 
or Rehoboth in the Negeb, while non (Hamath) is in 
many OT passages most probably a southern Hamath, 
or more strictly a southern Maacath (see MAACAH, 
end). This accords with the view (see above) that in 
Nu. 1325 the original text had, ‘And they returned 
from spying out the land, from Cush of Arabia.’ 

Thus the difference between JE and P in the story 
of the spies is much less serious than has been supposed. 
The only important variation is the combination of Caleb 
with Joshua—himself perhaps originally a Jerahmeelite 
hero (cp JOSHUA). 

We have no space here to consider the names of the spies ac- 
cording to P(Nu. 13 4-15), _It is quite possible that all, or near} 
all, the names are hanastically Negeb names, But this is 
unimportant compared with the right comprehension of the rest 
of the composite narrative. Let it be added, however, that 
onan (Nu, 211) is not (as even Knobel supposed) for = 
pens (AV ‘by the way of the spies’) but is probably a corrup- 
tion of pnp yt (cp Ramathaim-zophim), unless we prefer to 
trace it to pina yy (KADEsH, 1, § 3). In either case, the 
name appears to be an early popular corruption of sxpny. 

Winekler's theory (G/ 240. Ay is ingenious, but cannot here 
be discussed. TKC 


SPIKENARD (773; napAoc, Cant. 112 4x4; and 
Dw. napAon Cant. 413; also NapAoc THCTIKH 


1 Notice the name Sheshai (on which see note 2) in Num, 


1322. If we emend as above, the ny of MT will have grown 
aut oS dittographed p. For YP from wp cp Cri#. Ab, on 
zek. 76, 


2 Note that Ahiman represents Jerahmeel; Sheshai comes 
from Cushi (cp note 1); for Talmai compare Telem and Talmon 
@which can be shown to be Negeb names). “‘Zoan in Egypt’ 
should he ‘Zoan {or Zoar?)} in Misrim.’ 

3 As Dillm. points out, ‘go up into the Negeb’ probably 
comes from J, and ‘go up into the mountains' from 3. But 
if so, is it not natural to take 43) and sym as practically 
synonymous? 

4 The other ethnics are probably *n3n4(Rehobo.hite), “Seppe 

Ishmaelite), “px (Amorite), stp (Kennizzite). 

5 Wade, Old Testament History (1901), 120. 
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Mk. 143 Jn, 123t).! i. The Hebrew word, érd, which 
is derived from Sanskrit, has passed into Greek and 
other European languages: see the references to nard 
in classical writers collected by Naber (A/nemosyne, 
1902, pp. 1-15); according to Lagarde (A#itt. 225) 
Pers. naé is an equivalent form.2 A connection with 
Ar. rand, is very doubtful {see Mordtmann and Miiller, 
Sab. Denk. 82). The Aramaic and Arabic names 
Sebelthéd and sunbul {more fully sundud indi, ‘ Indian 
spike’), like our own ‘ spzZenard,' have reference to the 
‘spike'-like appearance of the plant from which the 
perfume is derived. Accounts of the true or Indian 
nard, as well as of inferior sorts, are given by Theo- 
phrastus (De Odor. 42 f.), Dioscorides (175}, and Pliny 
(HN 1226 7.132). Its botanical source in India 
was investigated by Sir W. Jones (45. Res. 2405-417),4 
and was ascertained independently by Wallich and 
Royle to be the plant called Nardostachys Jatamansi 
DC, of the order Valerianacee. The drug consists of 
the rhizome surmounted by the fibrous remains of the 
leaves. It occurs throughout the alpine Himalaya from 
Kumaon to Sikkim. 

The meaning of the adjective morcx (Mk. 143 Jn. 
123+ is very uncertain. Five explanations have been 
offered: (x) that it means ‘liquid,’ from mivw; (2) 
that it means ‘ genuine,’ from rioris ; (3) that it means 
‘powdered,’ from arfocew ; (4) that it is a local name; 
(5) that it=meorduns; (6) that it=Lat. spécite. There 
is difficulty in accepting any of these explanations ; and 
it is possible that the word may have quite another 
origin, as Dymock (Pkarmacogr. Jd. 2233) gives Pisitd 
as a Sanskrit name for the spikenard plant (cp W. 
Houghton, PSBA, 1888, 3144-6. N. M.—W. T. T.-D. 

ii. 1. Ya Aschyl. Prom, 481 (Lob. pny. 131) rtarés means ‘drink- 
able’ (so K. F, A. Fritzsche on Mark, following Casaubon), but 
the word is only so used for the sake of a pun; otherwise words 
and xéoimos, but never morixds. It is true that wtorpa (-ov), 
magrip are found from the same stem m-, and that according 
to Athenzeus (689 c) and others, oi] of nard, mixed with wine, 
was, as a matter of fact, taken as a beverage; but in Mk. and 
Jn. the nard is used as ointment, so that, if meorexds is only 
added with the meaning ‘liquid,’ the explanation would be 
superfluous. 

Naber (as above) points out, on the other hand, that 
Clem. Alex. (Ped. 28, § 64, p. 207 ed. Potter) distin- 
guishes between piipa vypdé and pipa éEqpd, and Basil 
(Homi. in Ps. 449, ed. Garnier, 1166 ¢, also in Stephanus, 
sub araxrés, 7 6507.) between two preparations of oint- 
ment, the one fluid (juréy) called oraxr# { =‘ dropped,’ 
stillata, stillatitia), and the other thicker or more 
viscous (raxvrepoy), called outépve. The expression in 
Athenzeus also (225, p. 46A: éxxAlvew det ra waxy 
T@y wwpwr), he thinks, has reference to this. Naber 
therefore conjectures that there stood originally in Mk. 
and Jn. a word {of which no traces can be met else- 
where) gmetorixds { = ‘capable of being poured,’ ‘liquid,’ 
from amévéw). By itacism it could also have been 
written omerikés, in which form its strangeness made 
it unintelligible, and thus it finally became corrupted 
into miorixds. 


‘ NE we nardi spicati in Mk. and nerdi pistici (so usually 
tal.)in Jn. 

% Meissner has pointed out a Babylonian plant-name /arder. 
This, according to Hommel (PSBA 21136 [1899]), the Baby- 
lonians borrowed from an Iranian form navd (neo-Pers. ¢é/); 
the Indians have for xara the later form xata and #ala(da). 

3A Bréhman of eminent learning gave me a parcel of the 
same sort, and told me that it was used in their sacrifices ; that, 
when fresh, it was exquisitely sweet, and added much to the 
scent of rich essences, in which it was a principal ingredient; 
that the merchants brought it from the mountainous country to 
the NE. of Bengal; that it was the entire plant, not a part of 
it, and received its Sanscrit names from its resemblance to locks 
of hair; as it is called Spzkenard, I suppose, from its resem- 
blance toa spike, when it is dried. and not from the configura- 
tion of its flowers, which the Greeks, probably, never examined. 
The Persian author describes the whole plant as resembling the 
tail of an ermine; and the /afdémdus?, which is manifestly the 
Spikenard of our druggists, has precisely that form, consisting 
of withered stalks and ribs of leaves, cohering in a bundle of 
yeilowish brown capillary fibres, and constituting a spike about 
the size of a small finger’ (af. ci#., 4094). 
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2. The adjective merrixds occurs with the meaning ‘ convinc- 
ing’ and also ‘having the power of persuading’ (Plato, Gorg. 
45843 Diog. Laert.437; Dion. Hal., ed. Reiske, 563: ; Theo- 
phrast, in Avistot, opera metaph,, ed, Sylburg 253, ed. Brandis, 
309), though in almost every instance of its occurrence the 
variant weiotexos is preferred (Bekker and Stallbaum on Plato; 
Lob. on Soph. 4/. 151); in later times it means, when used of 
persons, ‘faithful,’ ‘reliable’ (Liicke on Jn. 123, Index to 
Cedrenus). If, therefore, we adopt the translation ‘genuine’ 
(Meyer on Mk.)}—and such a meaning is conceivable—we must 
suppose that the word is used rather freely, just as in commercial 
language, for instance, attributes which more often apply only 
to persons are not infrequently used of goods. Pliny (#74 xi. 
26, § 43) mentions that in commerce nard was apt to be adulter- 
ated by admixture of pseudonardus, a plant resembling it, 

. Lob., par, 31, supports Scaliger’s derivation from rriggev, 
‘to pound’ (K. F. A. ifritzsche on Mk, 595), 7 after w being some- 
times dropped out for the sake of euphony (cp ¢.2., m(r)épuré, and 
Lat. Ac(2)so = wrigcw, perna = wréprn). Bat how, it may be 
asked, could powdered nard be suitable for anointing? 

4. If it is a local name it has been suggested that it stands 
either for ‘Omgrrexds (from Opis not far from Babylon) or for 
Werraxixos (from Psittake on the Tigris). Still more likely 
would he Migra, an abbreviation—according to the Scholion on 
ZEschyl. Pers. 2—of a Persian town Iéorecpa; but we cannot 
be sure that this notice (which according to Stephanus refers 
toa Thracian town) is trustworthy. 

5. E. N. Bennett (Class. Rev., 1890, p. 319) seesin the word an 
allusion to the Pistacia Teredinthus, the resin of which, together 
with other sweet scents (¢.g., BéAgazor, cp BALM, INCENSE), 
was mixed with the oil of nard. Dioscorides says (Mat. Med. 
1gx) of the merrdny 3 yervaras 8& nai ey "Lovdaig xai Zupig xai év 
Kurpa, its resin is evodys, mpodyer 58 tacay rioy pyriveay (he 
describes nard in 16). Bennett, therefore, thinks that vapSos 
motaxns is intended. According to Hdn. ii, 428 24, and 
Stephanus, ra pirrdxca would be another form of ré meordxca, 
the fruit of the moray, which Hdn. (i. 315 16) derives from the 
town ¥irraxy. 

6. Nestle (ZVTIW, 1902, pp. 169-171) explains meerixds from 
the Latin name zardus spicata : the participle spicatus could be- 
come in vulgar Latin spicitus, just as profatus became probitus 
and wocatus vocitus (Ronsch, tala u. Vulgate, p. 296, cp 283 
{x869, @! 1875], and, more fully, Collectanca philologica, 221-223 
(1891]=ZW’7, 1877, pp. 409-412); next spicitus was transformed 
into matixds. The supposition however is not easy ; for as late 
as the second half of the second Christian century we find Galen 
taking the word over into Greek in the form oixara, 

The ‘nardus spicata’ of (Ital, and) Vg. is intelligible when we 
remember that the nard-plant—which indeed is called vapis- 
oraxvs, spica nardi—resembled in shape an ear of corn. 

N. M.——-W. T.T.+D., 2.3 P. W.S., ib 


SPINNING. See LINEN, WEAVING. 


SPIRIT (9, ra@é2, fem. about seventy-three, masc. 
about thirty-two times: in @ trNeyma, ANEMOC, 
1. Meaning. TTINOH, CTOMA, Aofoc, HeErmMa, 
WYXH, KapAla, OYMOC, NOYC, 
OP("H, OAYNH, PPONHCIC, BOHBEIA, ioc, MEPOC), 
originally ‘wind,’ and so the point of the compass 
from which the wind blows. In poetry, which no doubt 
Tepresents ancient usage, the storm wind is the breath of 
Yahwe's mouth or nostrils (¢.¢., Ex. 158 x0 Ps. 1816 [rs]}, 
and since the commotion of nature is a sign of his dis- 
pleasure, the #24 of Yahwé becomes synonymous with 
his wrath (Is. 44 5919 Zech. 68 Job4g 1530). The r#dh 
or spirit of a man is his disposition, his mental state ; 
he may be ‘ depressed in spirit,’ ‘of a proud spirit,’ ‘ of 
a patient spirit’ (Prov, 1628 7. Eccles. 78). It is natural 
to compare the wind, invisible itself but visible in its 
effects, with the mental disposition displaying itself in 
mien and action. Just in the same way Aeschylus, 
describing the changed mind of Agamemnon says that 
he 'blew an impious veering gale of mind‘ (@pevds 
mvéwy SucceBi tpomalay, Ag. 217). 

Ina very early passage, Gen. 63, »#d denotes the divine 
substance or nature, not necessarily immaterial, but far 
removed from the weakness of mortal flesh. By inter- 
marriage of the ‘sons of God’ or angels with women, a 
portion of this divine spirit has passed to their descend- 
ants, and therefore Yahwé declares, ‘ My spirit shall 
not continue (?) for ever in man, since he is only flesh,’ 
and shortens the span of human life to 120 years.} But 
though the spirit or invisible power of God was not 
proper to man, it descended upon the heroes of Israel 
and endowed them with superhuman energy. It fell on 
Othniel (Judg. 310); on Jephthah (1129}; on Samson 


1 On this passage cp NEpHILIM, § x. 
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(146 rg 1514). The phenomenon has no ethical im- 
port. Samson shows that the spirit of Yahwé has 
descended on him by rending a lion as if it were a kid. 
Similarly the divine spirit produces prophetic frenzy 
(1S. 106 10 1920 23}, such, ¢.g., that Saul strips off his 
clothes and lies a day and a night naked. The spirit 
might transport a prophet miraculously (2 K. 216}. 
Sometimes Yahweé sent a lying spirit on his prophets 
{1 K. 2222) or the spirit of strife into a city (Judg. 
923}, or a spirit of melancholy madness (1 5. 1614, 
ete. ). 

Far higher is the use of r#dh in the literary prophets. 
To Isaiah, Yahwé (Is, 313) is ‘spirit’ because he is the 
spiritual principle in the history of the world and as 
such invisible. Moreover, the spirit of prophecy is an 
abiding gift. To ignore the prophet’s counsel is to set 
at nought God's spirit which speaks through him 
(is.301). In the same sense Hosea had spoken (97) 
of the prophet as ‘a man of the spirit." But before 
Ezekiel references to ‘the spirit’ as in the prophets 
only occur in Is. 30:1 Hos. 97 and perhaps Mic. 38, 
A prophet so deeply spiritual as Jeremiah avoids the 
term ‘spirit’ altogether; it had been associated too 
long with frenzy and marvel. 

The following are the chief points in the exilic and 
post-exilic conception of spirit. It is an official 

2. Later charisma, speaking, ¢.g., habitually in David 
nuaneen (2S. 232) and fitting the Messiah for the 
* discharge of his duties (Is. 112), conferring 
wisdom on judges and martial vigour on warriors {Is. 
286), It is characteristic of P that he attributes it only 
to Joshua, who receives it in increased measure by the 
imposition of Moses’ hands (Nu. 2778 ff Dt. 349). It 
is to dwell in the midst of the people as a ‘ new spirit’ 
{Ezek. 36268 7), and to be poured out from on high on 
land and people (Is. 3215). Thefulfilment of this promise 
is assumed in Ps. 5111 [13] 14310; cp Neh. 920. Twice 
it is called the holy spirit, Ps. 5111 [13] and Is, 6310, 
in which latter passage it is personified (cp Eph. 430), 
and twice ‘the good spirit’ (Neh. 920 Ps. 14310). It 
is a cosmic power, producing order (Gen.12) and 
fertility (1s, 82r5). It is the principle of all-pervading 
energy (Is. 3416) and omnipresence (Ps.1397). It is 
the voids or intelligence of Yahwé (Is. 4013), not as in 
earlier writers his essence. Finally, in a very late 
passage, it is the breath of life which God imparts, and 
which at death returns to him {Eccles. 127; cp Job 273 
83434147. Ps. 10429 f). Cp FLESH. W.E, A. 
In discussing the NT use of wvedpa, the question“ 
is complicated by the employment of other words, 
especially of psyche, yuy%, soul, to de- 
eae note the interior part of man, whereas. 
OPS cdpé, flesh, is the single word to denote 
the material part. As a general thing both words are: 
used with reference to the contrast between the spiritual 
and the material part, and both words are ennobled by 
this contrast. When Jesus speaks of the value of the soul 
(yux4: Mt. 1626), and contrasts it with the comparative 
unimportance of the body (Mt. 1028}, and Paul advises 
the delivering over of the flesh to destruction, in order 
that the spirit (vedua) may be saved (1 Cor, 55), they are 
both evidently using different words for the same thing. 
And apart from the Pauline epistles and two passages 
in the epistles of James and Jude respectively (Ja. 315 
Jude rg), these words are used in the same way to 
express the contrast between the spiritual part of man 
and material things, but are not contrasted with each 
other. But Paul found it necessary to express this. 
contrast not only in terms of the spiritual and the 
material, but also of the spiritual and the natural 
(a Cor. 214), and for this purpose he uses the elsewhere 
synonymous words, preuma and psyche. : 
The fsycke is the vital or spiritual part of the natural 


1 [Not counting Wisd.917, cp 722, where wisdom (ir the 
solange sense natural to an orthodox but Hellenised Jew) is 
traced to ‘thy holy spirit.’] 
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man, and the fxzewma is the new part brought into 
activity when the supernatural man begins 
his career with the entrance of the divine 
pneuma. Pauldoes notstate this expressly; 
but it appears from his introduction of the human co- 
incidently with the divine preuma (cp Rom, 810 16 with 
the rest of the passage 1-27. And see 1 Cor. 617 19, cp 
14-17 with rest of passage}. Itis evident from the passage 
in 1 Cor. that prexma is not to be identified with xozs, 
the intelligence, in Rom. 723, where it is used inter- 
changeably with the ‘inner man,’ which rebels against 
the sin of the outer man, ‘That faculty, the spirit, is 
the organ evidently of the Holy Spirit, and does not 
appear in the apostle’s account of the situation until 
the entrance of the Holy Spirit which removes the 
disability discussed in our passage, Rom. 81-9, ep 7% 
to16. The faculty which ineffectually rebels against 
sin in the natural man is the mind. It is very much 
as if the apostle had said that when he sinned even in 
the natural man, he knew better, and his intelligence 
rebelled against it, but ineffectually, because the very 
organs of action were the seat of sin. But the inner 
man after the coming of the Spirit is spirit, which is 
freed from the bondage of the flesh. 
We must not think, however, of the human spirit as 
the essential factor in the new man according to Paul. 
The essential factor is the Divine 
We e ae Spirit, who effects deliverance for the 
pirit, man not by creating or awakening a 
new faculty in him, but by coming himself to dwell 
in him. That is the reason why it is the Holy Spirit, 
not the human spirit, that is constantly brought 
into contrast with the flesh in Paul. This has led 


4. Pauline 
usage. 


+ Christ is the author. 


. God and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


to the statement that the apostle does not speak of | 


a human spirit. But the use, while infrequent, is 
sufficiently distinct. The human spirit is evidently the 
part in which, and upon which, the Holy Spirit works, 
and through which it controls the man, but which has 
no office except in connection with the Divine Spirit. 
Without the Divine Spirit it is like ears in a soundless 
world. The real agent in substituting holiness instead 
of sin in man is God, not man. What is this Divine 
Spirit? The answer is not always the same. 
earlier Jewish literature, it is an emanation from the 
One God through which he performs various offices—- 
é.g., creaion—but especially that of inspiring in man 
the knowledge and skill needed for his work. 
general we may say, that whenever God is represented 
as a diffused presence, he is represented as working 
through the spirit. And in no pre-Pauline writings is 
there any indication that the impersonal use is departed 
from, But in Paul, and Jn. especinlly, there is the 
beginning of the later doctrine of the Spirit as a distinct 
entity, quasi-personal, in God. He is to God what the 
spirit is in man (x Cor. 210}; but in God this is objecti- 
fied, represented as a distinct personality (Rom, 827 
Gal. 35 Jn. 1426 1673). 

There is a distinct difference, however, between the 
Pauline and the Johannine theology in the doctrine of 


6. Pauline and the Spirit. 


niceprepriae whom God dwells in men, conveying 
fosie 1 to them the truth, not in the external 


way by which men communicate with 
each other, and which has no power of enforcement or 
persuasion sufficient to beget in men the spirit of holi- 
ness, but internally and with regenerative power, And 
in both especially he conveys to men the grace of which 
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But in Paul, he is the principle 
not only of immanence, but of incarnation. In Jn. it 
is the logos, the Word of God, who is incarnate in 
Christ. ‘The thought is borrowed from the Alexandrian 
philosophy, which represents God as creating various 
natural products out of the ideas of the same in his 
mind, These ideas are endowed with life and creative 
power, so that God creates not only out of them, but 
through them. Besides these individual ideas, there is 
the collective idea of the universe as a whole, the Logos, 
or Word, which is also vested with a life and quasi- 
personality of its own. ‘The incarnation of this in the 
Son of God is thus only the final form of the incarnation 
which is the generative idea of the Logos. ‘The Spirit, 
on the other hand, is in Jn, the principle of immanence. 
lf we go back to the philosophy from which the Logos 
idea is derived, the Logos is the thought of God, 
distinctly a principle of incarnation. But the Pneuma 
is the Spirit in which the thought is generated, and this 
is as obviously a principle of immanence.. All this is 
distinctly different from Paul's thought. He has no 
Logos doctrine, which is a thought derived from 
Alexandrianism, and Paul is not an Alexandrian. He 
declares himself a zealous Pharisee, and opposed to any 
attempt to translate religion iuto the terms of philosophy 
(Gal. ]14 1 Cor. 117-3z). But Pharisaism and Alex- 
andrianism are at opposite poles of thought, and 
Alexandrianism is an attempt to philosophise religion. 
And yet Paul teaches the pre-existence of Jesus and his 
sharing in the work of creation (Phil. 25-11 1 Cor. 86}. 
What then is the principle of incarnation in Christ? 
Tt cannot be God himself, as Paul distinguishes between 
On the other hand, 
whilst there is only one passage which has the ap- 
pearance of distinguishing Christ from the Spirit (2 
Cor. 1314), there are many passages which secm to 
identify them. In the first place, the indwelling of 
Christ, his mystical union with the believer, is ex- 
changed frequently for an indwelling of the Spirit. 
‘Then the Spirit is called the Spirit of Christ, and Jesus’ 
divine Sonship is attributed to the Hioly Spirit. He is 
the Son of God on that side of his being, as he is Son 
of David on the side of the flesh (Rom.13/). And 
finally it is distinctly said that the Lord is the Spirit 
(2 Cor. 317 f-). 

Now, it is not as if this was unexpected. If Jesus 
was in any way pre-existent, and that pre-existence 
antedated creation, and he had a share in creation, 
then he is in some way an incarnation of the Divine. 
And in the Jewish theology the only Divine principle 
remaining, after eliminating God himself as expressly 
excluded, and the Alexandrian Logos as ruled out by 
Paul's opposition to Alexandrianism, is the Spirit of 
God. In Paul, therefore, the incarnation is of the 
Holy Spirit. E. P.G. 

The OT Theologies of Schultz and Smend, and the NT 
Theologies of B. Weiss and Holtzmann ; Kénig, Ofextarumgs- 

begriff des AT 187-210; Giesebrecht, Be- 
7. Literature. rx/sbegady der ATlichen Prophketen, 
123 3 H. Wendt, Die Begriffe Fleisch w. 
Getst int biblisthen Sprackgebrauch (1878); A. Westphal, Chair 
ef esprit (Toulouse, 1885); Liidemann, Die Anthropologie des 
Ap, Paulus (1872); Pfteiderer, Paulinism (ET, 2 vols.); 
Cremer, PRE,@) art. ‘Geist’; Gunkel, Die Wirkungen des 
keil, Getstes (1888), 5-62; J. Koeberle, Vatur wu. Geist, nach 
dey Axtffassung des AT (1900); F.C. Porter, ‘The Yecger Hara, 
a Study in the Jewish Doctrine of Sin,’ Bidtical and Semitic 
Studies (New York, rgor), where note criticism of Pfleiderer's 
interpretation of Paul's conception of spirit and flesh, See also 
Semituar Girts. 
W.ELA., $2 f/f; EPG, §§ 3-6. 
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Definition (§ 1). 
piecoua : what? ($ 2). 
limitation of field (§ 3). 

Classification (§ 4). 
Charisms other than that of speech (§ 5). 
ae and ‘knowledge'; ‘exhorting’ 

§ 6). 
* Prophecy’ (§ 7). 

‘Spiritual Gifts’ is a comprehensive name for all 
those extraordinary and often directly miraculous powers 

finiti of which we learn, chiefty from x Cor. 

1. Definition. 124-11 28-30 Rom. 123-8, that they were 
possessed by many Christians of the apostolic age, and, 
according to Paul, had their origin in a specific opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, which has for its object the 
profit of the church. 

When in 1 Cor. 126 the ‘workings’ (évepyjpara) are assigned 
to God, or inv, 5 the ‘ministrations’ (Saxoviae) brought into 
connection with Christ, we are not to see in this any real 
departure from the regular attribution of the spiritual gifts to 
the Holy Ghost. The phrase in v. 5—‘diversities of ministrations 
but the same Lord,’ is simply another expression of the purpose for 
which the gifts are given—the common good of the church; for 
he who serves the church serves Christ who is the Lord of the 
church, or, according to another way of putting it, who is the 
soul of the church which is his body (12124). The phrase inv. 6 
on the other hand— diversities of workings but the same God ’— 
is appropriate in so far as by the ‘ workings’ in question we are 
to understand according to w. ro ‘workings of powers,’ or of 
miracles (évepyjuara Suvdyewv), of which one most readily 
thinks of God as the author. They are nevertheless attributed 
precisely in the next verse (v. rr) to the Holy Spirit, a conclusive 

roof that no reali distinction ought to be drawn here between 
fim and God as the author of these workings. 


The word charisma in this connection is plainly used 
in a narrow technical sense. (a) That the thought of 
+ the grace of God as being the source 
peer from which the bestowal of a charisma 
of x4 a comes is still very vividly realised is shown 
Xapiotpo., by Rom. 126: ‘having gifts {charisms}, 
differing according to the grace that was given to us’ 
(txovres yaplopara xark Tiy xapw rhv Jobetoay huty 
Sua popa). 

In the only NT passage where charisma (xdptopa) is coupled 
with the adjective ‘spiritual’ (avevjoartxdy), the technical sense 
is, as it happens, absent; in Rom.11r it does not mean any 
special aptitude possessed by Paul, but a gift in the way of 
instruction, encouragement, consolation, or the like) which he 
hopes to be able to confer upon the Romans in the course of his 
visit, even if ‘spiritual’ (rvevjarexéy) expresses the thought 
that he himself in turn has received it from the Holy Ghost. 
Still further removed from the specified meaning of the word 
charisma. as given above, though again with a passive applica- 
tion (gift that is conferred), are the applications of it which we 
find in Rom. 623 (eternal life the charviswza, not of the Holy 
Ghost but of God), in 11 29 (the charismata of God= the favours 
bestowed by God upon his people Israel as enumerated in 
94), in 2Cor. 111 (without rod @cod : the charisma of Paul's 
deliverance from deadly danger); so also in Rom. 515 where 
the justification of sinful man is the charisma of God and Christ. 
The word denotes the whole aggregate of God's henevolent 
operation in the universe in the single passage outside of the 
NT, and the Church Fathers in which it is known to occur 
(Philo, Legis adlegor. 324 end, 1103 ed, Mangey : ‘All things 
in the universe, and the universe itself, are the donation and 
benefaction and gift of God' (Swped Kat evepyeaia xat xapiopa 
@cou 7a Tarra doa év KogHw Kal ards 6 KoaKOS earl). 

(4) Very sharply distinguished from these uses is the 
technical sense in which the word is employed, whether 
in the pl. (Rom. 126 1 Cor. 12431; and, with the 
addition of ‘healings’ [laudrwy], 1292830), or in the. 
sing. with a negative {17: ‘so that ye come behind in 
no charisma’), or in a distributive sense (1 Pet, 410: 
‘ according as each has received a charisma’; cp 1 Cor. 
77: ‘each man hath his own charisma from God’). 
In just the same way, in the technical sense, the dis- 
tributive singular of ‘grace’ (xdpis} stands in connection 
with the plural ‘gifts’ (éénara)}, in Eph. 47 £: ‘unto each 
one of us was the grace given according to the measure 
of the gift (Swpeds) of Christ. Wherefore he saith . . . 
He gave gifts (dara) unto men.’ Not till we reach 
the Pastoral Epistles do we find the sing. charism 


Not figurative (§ 12). 


Speaking with tongues: what? (§ 8). 
Tongues not foreign languages (§ 9). 
Acts 2 1-13 and Mk. 16 17 (8 10). 
Tongues not archaic expressions (§ 11). 


Tongue, the badily organ (§ 13)- 
Tongue=tongue-speech (§ 





(xdpioua}, used comprehensively to denote all the 
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Interpretation of tongue-speech (§ 15). 
Diffusion and cessation of tongue-speech 

and prophecy charisms (§ 16). 

Popular view of spiritual charisms (§ 17). 
Discerning of spirits (§ 18). 

Paul's view of spiritual charisms (§ x9). 
Conclusion (§ 20). 

Literature (§ 21). 

aptitudes which Timothy, as a bearer of ecclesiastical 
office, possesses, or ought to possess: ‘neglect not 
the charism that is in thee' {x Tim. 414); ‘I put thee 
in remembrance that thou stir up the charism of God 
which is in thee’ (2 Tim. 16). 

{c) For us the technical meaning of the word is first 
met with in Paul. At the same time, we may at least 
be certain that Paul did not invent it when he was com- 
posing his epistles: for he employs it in his writings 
without any explanation, as referring to a matter quite 
well known. There remains a possibility that he may 
have coined the expression, in the course of his observa- 
tions of the extraordinary endowments intended by it, 
while engaged in his missionary labours. We may well 
venture upon such a conjecture, seeing that the idea of 
grace (ckaris) is so specially prominent with Paul. 
Yet the expression can also have sprung into existence 
in the Christian churches without the agency of Paul. 

No one of the three leading passages relating to 
spiritual gifts in the writings of Paul, as given above 
oe {8 x), can claim to be a complete 

bapa tery account, and it therefore remains un- 

certain whether even all three together 
make mention of everything which Paul reckoned to this 
category. (2) Nevertheless the attempt must be 
made, with the help of these three principal passages 
and other subsidiary ones, to form to ourselves some 
conception of the range of the phenomenon in question, 

‘Prophecy’ (rpodyrefa) is the only charism that is actually 
named in all three passages; but in effect so also is ‘teaching’ 
(Sdacncadia), if we permit ourselves to regard the ‘word of 
wisdom' (Adyos godias), and the ‘word of knowledge’ (A. 
yvaoews), of x Cor, 128 taken together as identical with ‘teach- 
ing,’—a view which is favoured by 14 26 (‘teaching’ [55ax%], 
co-ordinated with ‘revelation, tongue, interpretation’ [amo- 
KdAufis, yA@oou, épanveca]), whilst in 146 ‘knowledge 
{yr@ors} also is found co-ordinated with ‘teaching’ (6:3ax%) 
as well as ‘tongues, revelation, prophecy’ (yA@ooat, aroxdAudns, 
apopyreta), so that only the ‘word of wisdom' (Adyos gogias) 
seems to be left as synonym for ‘teaching’ (6cdaxq). In both 
the leading passages in 1 Cor. ‘gifts of healings’ (yapiapara 
iaudrwv), ‘powers’ or ‘miracles’ (6uvduecs), and ‘diversities of 
tongues’ (yevy yAwooav), occur in addition to the other concepts 
already mentioned. Rom, has with the first passage in x Cor. 
(12 5) nothing but ‘ ministry’ (caxovéa) in common, but in that 
first passage, as well as in 1 Cor. 16 15, this word:seems to have 
a more extended application than in Rom. 127; with the second 
passage in x Cor. (12 28-30) Rom. has in substance but one concept 
in common—on the assumption, that is to say, that we may 
identify the mpoterduevos Che that ruleth’} with him who has 
the gift of ‘government’ (xvBépynacs). Peculiar to the first 

ssage in x Cor, (12 4-11) are ‘faith, discerning of spirits’ (rigrts, 

Ldxpots mreyeatwr), and ‘interpretation of tongues’ (épunveia 
yAwora@v); to the second (12 28-30) the concepts ‘apostle’ (a76- 
@rodos), and ‘helps’ (4vrtArjiyecs) ; and to Rom. ‘admonishing’ 
(eeenner ‘giving’ (seradidovs), and ‘showing mercy" 
cAedv), 

{4) Eph. 4x2 and Justin, Died. 39, can be adduced 
only as secondary authorities, so long as it is with the 
apostolic age that we are dealing. 

Eph. (on its date see col. 3120, n. 3) noticeably enumerates 
offices only, not charisms. Of these Paul had already named 
the ‘apostles,’ ‘ prophets,’ and ‘ teachers,’ and also the ‘pastors’ 
(wotpeéves), if these are to be taken as equivalent to the ‘rulers’ 
(xpotordpevor) of Rom.128. Peculiar to Eph. are the ‘ evange- 
lists ' (evayyeAcorad), on whom sce Ministry, § 39 2, 6, Of 
the gifts enumerated by Paul Justin has only ‘healing’ (aets), 
and ‘teaching’ (SvdagxeAia). What he designates ‘ understand- 
ing’ (ovveuts}, may safely be identified with ‘ wisdom’ (co¢éa), 
and his ‘strength’ (iej@s) perhaps with ‘power’ (Svvaycs), as 
he attributes ‘strength ‘(ioxvs) to Moses (rad, 87), The new 
elements in his jist are ‘counsel’ (fovAy), ‘foreknowledge’ 
(xp5yvwors), which answers only in a very limited degree to the 
‘prophecy ’ (wpopyreta) of Paul, and ‘ fear of God" (poBos O03). 
Four of his seven concepts—‘ understanding’ (adveors), ‘counsel’ 
(Bovay), ‘strength’ (iexus), and ‘fear of God’ (d6fos Seot}— 
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dustin has taken direct from Is.112/ 6, where, according to 
is interpretation (za/. 87), are enumerated the seven powers 
of the Holy Spirit which were all of them to rest upon Jesus 
from his baptism onwards, whilst the saints of the OT and 
Christians never receive more than one orafewof them. In Is. 
we find, besides the four words already given, ‘wisdom’ (codia«), 
‘knowledge’ (yrwors), and ‘piety’ (eveéfeca). It is plainly 
with reference to knowledge (yv@ois), that Justin speaks of 
foreknowledge (rpéyvwets), for he lays stress upon the argument 
that in_ his time ‘prophetic charisms’ (mpogytixa xapiopara) 


are still fuund among Christians, and that thus the OT gift of | 


prophecy—by which he understands merely prediction of future 
ok passed over to the followers of Christ (Dia. 82, 
ein.) 

ta It will be noticed that in all the enumerations 
almost no reference whatever is made to the virtues that 
are looked for in every Christian. Even ‘ministry’ 
{daxovia), ‘giving’ (ueradsidvac}, ‘showing mercy’ 
(éAea@v), are enumerated only on the assumption that 
they have risen to a pitch that is not attainable by 
every Christian. The extraordinary character, rising 
in many cases to the level of the miraculous, which has 
been noted in § x as the first criterion of charisms in 
the technical sense, is thus preserved. All the less 


have we any occasion to lay stress on the ‘fear of 


God,’ which Justin has merely taken from Isaiah, 
or to extend in an analogous way the limits of our 
category in the direction in which this would be per- 
missible, if one elected to pay heed only to the second 
criterion (see § 1)—that they are attributed to the 
agency of the Holy Spirit—and, further, to take it as 
one’s guiding principle that according to Paul the whole 
new life of the Christian, with all its virtues, is a work 
of the Holy Spirit (Gal. 522 £: love, joy, peace, etc. ). 
It would therefore be a mistake to accept the limits for 
our present concept, as these are laid down by Weinel 
(below, § 21), who in fact writes not about the ‘ gifts,’ 
but about the operations, of the Spirit. To these of 
course belongs the ethically good state of the will, treated 
of by Weinel (149-161), with all its effects ; it does not 
belong to the order of charisms. 

{dz} There is still another element included by Weinel 
which we for our part must exclude. The receiving of 
tevelations—apart from the subsequent reporting of 
them—or the power to endure martyrdom (or even 
ascetic privations) may be traced back to the Holy 
Spirit, and may also possess the note of the extra- 
ordinary in a very high degree, yet they ought not to 
be reckoned to the number of the charisms because they 
lack the third criterion—that of utility for the life of the 
church. 

_ This criterion must have had very great importance in Paul's 
view ; for not only does he in x Cor.127 142-33 make it the 
chief goal of his entire discussion of the charisms (although he 
has been led to the mention of them, not by this thought but by 
that of the unity of the Holy Spirit), but also in Rom. 126-8 the 
same goal is set before him, although the occasion is in like 
manner different, namely, the thought of the unity of the church 
notwithstanding the diversity of its members. Oneis not entitled 
to suppose that the profit of the church is only an application of 
the charisms which Paul would like to see made, not a consti- 
tutive element in the concept itself. So far from that being the 
case, this criterion is for the apostle so important, that he would 
tefuse to reckon to the number of charisms in the technical sense 
of which we are now speaking, any phenomenon which yielded 
no advantage for the community at large. 

(e) For this reason we must hesitate before including 
in the category in question one manifestation which 
Paul himself expressly designates by the name of 
charisma. In x Cor.76/. he wishes that all were un- 


married as he himself is, but does not set this up asa ' 


positive command, ‘because each man hath his own 
gift from God, one after this manner and another after 
that.” 

It would be a mistake to believe that Paul here intends to 
contrast a charisma of marriage with a xdptopa eyxpareias (as, 
following 79, we may designate the other side of the com- 
parison); for in this whole section he regards marriage, and the 
intercourse of the sexes in marriage, not as a good in itself, but 
only as a preservative against evi! (7259). Rather must we 
take as the antithesis to the xdpioma éyxparsias some one or 
other of the charisms enumerated in chap. 12, Paul, however, 
would hardly have arrived at such a co-ordination if for his own 
persona] calling the unmarried condition had not carried with it 
a direct and obvious utility for the churches under his care— 
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that, namely, of leaving him freer for the preaching of the gospel 
and pecuniarily less dependent on the churches, in which freedom 
and independence he discerned a great advantage for the exercise 
of his office, and specially for the assertion and establishment of 
his authority (1 Cor.7 324 9126 15-18 2Cor, 117-12). When, 
therefore, he speaks of the unmarried condition as a charism, he 
will, broadly speaking, be thinking of himself and of those ina 
like position with himself. Otherwise we should have expected 
him to class as charisms also other forms of asceticism, such as 
abstinence from certain kinds of food, or voluntary poverty ; but 
this he never does. 

After defining the field our next task must be a 
classification of the charisms of so very various kinds. 

: : (a) It might seem as if Paul himself 
&. Classification. had undertaken it when, in the first 
of the three leading passages (1 Cor. 124-6), before 
going into details, he sets up these three great 
categories—‘ charisms’ (xapiopara), ‘ministries’ (da- 
xoviac}, and ‘ works’ (évepyjpara). 

If, however, we decide to take these verses as setting forth a 
strict arrangement, we shall have to believe that in the detailed 
enumeration in 7, 7-x1, where each charism is traced back to 
the Holy Spirit, only the first of the three great categories 
has been specifically dealt with, since the second and third of 
these—‘ ministries’ (caxoviat), and ‘works' (évepyjpara)—are 
brought into connection not with the Holy Spirit but with 
Christ, or God. This again, however, would not be in accord- 
ance with wv. to, where ‘ works’ [‘ of powers '] (évepyjpara [Suva~ 
#ewv]), are included in this detailed list ; and in Rom. 127 the 
‘ministries’ (Q:axoviat) belong to the charisms (xaptopara). 
Thus ‘charism,’ ‘ministry,’ and ‘work ' (xdpiopia, Staxovia, and 
évépynua), are only three different names for all, or at least many 
of these gifts, and they are chosen with conscious reference to 
the three modes of divine revelation. The most comprehensive 
would seem to be, according to 2.6, ‘work’ {évépynua), (God 
worketh all things in all); according to Rom. 126 ‘charism’* 
(xépeoua); in x Cor. 1615 ‘ministry’ (Gtaxovia) is used also in 
a very comprehensive sense. 

(2) Within the detailed enumeration made in 1 Cor. 
128-10 a classification might seem to be hinted at by 
Paul himself, when he uses ‘other’ (&\Aq) six times and 
‘different’ (érépw) twice ; for ‘different’ (@repos) may 
mean ‘of another kind,’ whilst ‘ other’ (dos) signifies 
merely ‘ not identical.’ 

In that case, however, we should have to subsume under the 
fixed confidence or ‘faith’ (miosis, z. 9}, which is introduced by 
the first ‘different’ (érépw), not merely the gift of healing and 
the power of working miracles (which would be suitable enough), 
but also ‘ prophecy’ and ‘discerning of spirits’ (which would not 
suit at all). ‘Other’ and ‘different’ are thus used only for the 
sake of variety, not with the intention of expressing a 
difference. 

{c) Any attempt to find a suggested classification in 
the omission of the particle ‘and ' (é¢} in many instances 
also breaks down, 

In v, ro the second and third S€ are put in brackets by WH. 
If in these two cases the particle is taken as genuine, then each 
‘other’ (@AAw) is accompanied by &¢, and ‘different’ (érépw) in 
both cases is without it ; the classification would then be the same 
as under (4). If both are deleted, ‘discerning of spirits’ as one 
principal division would be separated from ‘ prophecy ' as another 
principal division, although unquestionably the two are not more 
widely separated than ‘interpretation of tongues’ from ‘kinds 
of tongues’ (1429). Thus we should have to reject the first of 
the two &é and retain the second (so Bern. Weiss.). For this, 
however, the authorities give not the slightest warrant, for in 
both cases the evidence is almost exactly the same for the re- 
tention and also, on the other hand, the same for the deletion. 

(2) ‘Thus all that remains for us is to attempt some 
sort of classification from the nature of the case. ‘The 
points that seem clearest are these: (1} to the ‘ works 
of powers’ {évepyjuara durduewy) of 1 Cor. 1210 28 be- 
long the ‘charisms of healing’ (xaplogara layarwr) of 
vu. 928 which were invariably regarded as miraculous, 
and the ‘faith’ (aloris) of v. 9 since, in 132, it is spoken 
of as able to remove mountains. (2) To the ‘ministry’ 
{diaxovia) of Rom. 127 belong certainly the ‘ givings’ 
(ueraddévar} and ‘showing mercy’ (éXeav) of 128, 
and the ‘helps’ (dvreAjuwes} of x Cor. 1228. This, 
if we take écaxovia in a narrow sense. In a wider 
sense of the word there is a ‘ministry of the word’ 
(caxovla rod Aéyou, Acts 64), and in the sense in which 
the word appears to be used in 1 Cor. 1615 other gifts 
also might easily be included under it, as Stephanas had 
rendered useful service in the guidance of the church at 
Corinth as well. Yet (3) it is better to regard the govern- 
ments’ (xuBeprjoes) of 1 Cor. 1228 as forming an inde- 
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pendent main division, to which of course the ‘ governor’ 
(wpoterduevos) of Rom. 128 will belong. Most amply 


subdivided (4) is the gift of the ‘word’; ‘word of | 


wisdom’ (Néyos sopias), ‘of knowledge’ (Adyos yraeews), 
the first of them (or both of them) =‘ teaching’ (d:da- 
oxaXa), or, if it is the product of the charism that is 


thought of, = 'doctrine’ (didax4); see §3¢. ‘Then there ; 


is also the ‘admonish* (wapaxaAeiy) of Rom. 128; but 
also very specially ‘ prophecy’ (pogyreia) together with 
‘discerning of spirits’ (ddxpiois wvevadrwy) and the 
‘kinds of tongues’ (yév7 yAwooSv) with ‘ interpretation 
of tongues’ (épuyveia yAwoody). An apostle (x Cor. 
1228) combines the gift of the word with that of direction 
and of miracle-working (2 Cor. 12:2). 

The first three classes call for but little remark by way 
of explanation. It has elsewhere been shown from the 
sources (see GOSPELS, § 144; cp also 


share manna below, § 16) how widespread, down 
of the word. ° the end of the second century, was 


the belief that many Christians 
possessed the power of working miracles, and very 
specially that of driving out evil spirits. It is specially 
important to observe that the same power is not denied 
of those who are not Christians, but only attributed ia 
their case to the agency of demons. This goes to show 
that some kernel of actual fact in the alleged occurrences 
is undeniable. 

We may seek to explain these from natural causes, a method 
of explanation that presents no particular difficulty, least of all 
in cases of casting-out of devils—2¢., healings of mental disease, 
which, however, often enough will have been only temporary in 
their effect. We may further take it that the faith which saw 
miracles in those really unmuraculous events will, without dis- 
crimination, have attributed to those who produced them per- 
formances also of such a nature as would really have been 
irreconcilable with the laws of nature. The collection to be 
found in Weinel (109-127) shows, however, that the Christian 
writers, apart from quite summary accounts, refer, with regard to 
the firstand second centuries, almost exclusively only toexorcisms, 
and attribute miracles of the more pronounced sort to heathen 
sorcerers and to the gnostics (who, in holy horror, are put on the 
same level with the sorcerers}. Exceptions are the legendary 
works in which such magical arts, as practised by Simon Magus, 
are imitated by Peter or by Peter and Paul with a view to out- 
doing them (see Simon PETER, $ 337), or apocryphal Acts of 
Apostles, partly of gnostic origm, the spint of which is illus- 
trated by some examples in Jonny, Son or ZEBEDEE, § 8%, 
and in Simon Peter, § 46. 

On ‘ministry’ (Scaxovia), see DEACON, § 35 ou ‘government’ 
(xvBépyyais) and its development, see MinisTRY, § 9, and subse- 
quent sections. 

The various forms of the fourth class, on the other 
hand, demand careful and detailed investigation. Let 

Pan » us begin with the ‘word of wisdom’ 

6. bile ‘om. (Adyos copias) and. ‘word of knowledge’ 

“Rnowledve?: (Adyos ywioews) in x Cor.128. It is 
‘exho dg oF obvious from the first that the two are 
exhorting. very closely related ; for in 27-16 ‘know’ 
(yevwoxerv) figures as the verb to which the substantive 
“ wisdom’ (gogla) corresponds. If, notwithstanding, 
the two must be regarded as characteristically distinct 
in our leading passage, the difference accordingly is 
hardly to be sought in their differing contents, but rather 
in the way in which the human spirit appropriates the 
same material which is brought before it byeach. Now, 
according to 2Cor.46 (cp 214), gndésis appears to be 
applied to the knowledge of what is perceived in an 
ecstatic condition ; for Paul who had never known Jesus 
upon earth can only have seen, in the face of Christ, the 
splendour of God (8ééa is nothing abstract; ep 2 Cor. 
37 Lk. 29 Acts 755 x Tim. 616 Rev. 2123 /), in a vision, 
If, now, g#dsis appropriates to itself the impression thus 
received and casts it into the form of thought, it follows 
from this manner of origination that the mental product 
will possess the character of what, in the philosophical 
theory of knowledge, is called intuition. [t will thus 
have the note of immediacy as distinguished from that 
which has been reached by the discursive method. 
For the explanation of what is meant by ‘wisdom’ 
(zogpla) no such direct hint is given us by Paul. Apart 
from passages where the word is used in an un- 
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favourable sense, it always indicates with him the 
content, not the manner, of the knowledge. ‘This 
circumstance, however, cannot alter anything in the 
fact that in our leading passage it is parallel with 
gests, and here, accordingly, like the other, must mean 
a manner of knowing. There is nothing to indicate 
that the practical, as distinguished from the theoretical, 
is meant. On the other hand, the wisdom of the world, 
which is the opposite of that here intended, exhibits 
pretty clearly the feature which would offer a clear 
contrast with gvosés as explained above ; it results from 
intelligent consideration of things. A wisdom which 
figures as gift of the Holy Spirit must naturally be the 
consequence of the inspiration of that spirit; but 
nevertheless it can in its style and manner display the 
note of discursive thought and reflection quite as 
clearly as gnosis can display that of vision and intuition. 

Holsten seeks to bring out the contrast in the following way ; 
in Paut we have to look more for gnosis in so far as he visualised 
the fundamental conceptions of his entire doctrine on the basis 
of that image of the ascended Jesus which he saw in his vision 
near Damascus ; ‘ wisdom’ (copia) we find more in Apollos. If 
this 3s correct, the so-called pneumatic interpretation of the OT 
which believes itself able to arrive at the hidden sense, would 
rather fall to the side of ‘wisdom’ (¢odia), including the form in 
which it is employed by Paul in, for example, such passages as. 
1 Cor. 99 f 104 14 ax 2 Cor. 313-26 Gal. 421-31. According 
ta the Epistle of Barnabas, it is true (10294), it appears to be 
called gnasis. Yet here a vacillation of expression is easily 
possible. It must be added, further, that gnosis in Paul, where 
it relates to the region of practice (z Cor. 81 7 10% and doubtless 
also 2 Cor. 66}, is a much -simpler notion. It is easily 
conceivable that the application of the word to this region may 
have had a different course of development from that which it 
had when regarded as a spiritual gift. 

The ‘admonish’ (wapaxaXeix) of Rom. 128 belongs. 
entirely to the practical side. Primarily it means not to 
comfort but to exhort, Consolation, however, is not, 
excluded ; for the literal meaning is to speak to a person. 
It is presupposed that people are in need, not so much 
of instruction as of the effort made, whether gently or 
more strenuously, always in a friendly and tactful manner, 
to bring them, by spoken word, to a better disposition 
of will or a better frame of spirit. 

We should completely misunderstand ‘prophecy’ 
should we suppose its essence to Jie in prediction of the 

future, This is not wholly excluded ; 

7. Prophecy. but it can have had only a very modest 

part as compared with more important elements in the 
idea. These elements are found in 1 Cor. 14. 

(@) According to 143 prophecy produces ‘ edification,’ 
‘comfort,’ and ‘consolation’; according to v.24 f it 
can penetrate so deeply as to lay bare the secrets of the 
hearts of strangers and constrain them to confess 
that the spirit of God speaking in the prophet has rightly 
disclosed what was passing within them. Accordingly, 
prophecy would seem to be distinguished from the ‘ word 
of wisdom ' (Adéyos cog¢las) and the ‘ word of knowledge’ 
(ASyos ‘yraoews) in this, that it is preaching of a purely 
practical kind, often not unlike the addresses at a revival 
meeting. Yet, according to vv. 3x and 19, the hearers 
also learn {uar@dvew) and are instructed (xarnyeio@ar) 
by it. Theoretical elements, therefore, cannot be 
wholly absent; the real distinction as compared with 
‘wisdom’ (copia) and ‘knowledge’ (yeu) has not 
yet emerged. 

(4) What is more important to observe is that, accord- 
ing to v. 30, it is by a ‘revelation’ that the prophet is 
led to speak. This feature is in fact so characteristic 
that in the enumeration in v. 26 we actually find ' revela- 
tion’ (daroxdAvyts) where, alongside of ‘teaching, tongue, 
and interpretation of tongues’ (d:dax%, yA@ooa, and 
épunvela yhwoodv) we should have expected to find 
‘prophecy’ (mrpopyrela). In v.6 also, the two pairs 
are clearly so distributed that the first member of the 
one (‘revelation ') is, if not similar to, at least analogous 
to, the first member of the other (‘ prophecy’) just as 
are the second members of the two pairs (-yrdors and 
6:dax%}. Here accordingly is seen what is the really 
essential distinction between prophecy on the one hand, 
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and wisdom and knowledge on the other; it lies in the 
suddenness and inimediacy of the revelation from which 
prophecy proceeds. For we must assume that a prophet 
spoke from the basis of such a revelation even in those 
cises where he had received it, not as we find in wv. 30, 
while the meeting was actually going on, but some time 
previously—at home, let us suppose. 

(c) On the other hand, prophecy has to be dis- 
tinguished equally clearly from the ‘speaking with 
tongues’ with which ie stands in such close parallelism, 
Whilst that which is spoken in tongue-speech remains 
unintelligible until it has been interpreted, the ‘ prophet’ 
can be understood by any one (vv. 3 f) because, during 
the time of his speaking, he is guided by his ' under- 
standing’ (vods; v.14). Therefore, also, it is said of 
prophecy (v.32) that ‘the spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets,’ whilst those who speak with 
tongues are at the moment in the ecstatic condition. 

{d@) Taking all these considerations together, we find 
that the prophecy spoken of by Paul is entirely similar 
to the discourse of the OT prophets. In the OT also 
the contents of prophetic discourse are for the most 
part of a practical character, yet also informing; the 
origin is sought in a sudden revelation ; the manner of 
speech of the OT prophets is quite intelligible. This 
holds good of the prophetic discourse so Jong as it 
has not, as in the Book of Daniel, or even in Zechariah 
or Joel, passed over into the apocalyptic style, but simply 
as we find it in the genuine writings of the older prophets, 
not as it is described by such authors as Philo and Justin 
for whom the OT prophets are men who speak in a 
completely ecstatical condition and are mere foretellers of 
the future. Perhaps we might even go a step farther 
and conjecture that the manner in which the ‘ prophets’ 
of the apostolic age were conscious of receiving their 
revelations resembled that of the OT prophets who say, 
‘The Lord spake to me,’ and that the contents of such 
a revelation, as in the OT, had reference for the most 
part to some concrete detail. From what has been said 
it will be seen that on the whole the most suitable render- 
ing of ‘ prophecy’ will be ' inspired address’ or ‘inspired 
preaching.’ On the later stages of Christian 
prophecy see Mrnistry, § 38 [also PROPHETIC 
LITERATURE, §8§ 30-33]; on ‘discerning of spirits’ 
(Sidxpiots wvevpatar), see below, § 18. 

The discussion of the question of speaking with tongues 
has been brought into the state of confusion in which we 

5 find it by the circumstance that investi- 
wie Coca . gators were determined | to take Acts 
the pheno- * 22-13 as their starting-point, and to find 
3 the truth of that narrative confirmed in 
menon itself. : a 

all circumstances, in other words, sup- 
ported by Paul. The student, however, who is not 
prepared to give up the genuineness of the principal 
Pauline Epistles (as to which ep GALATIANS, §§ 1-9) is 
in duty stringently bound to consider the account of 
Paul as the primary one, and discuss it without even a 
side glance at Acts, and to reject as unhistorical every- 
thing in Acts which does not agree with this account. 
Nor will it be permissible to urge that Paul's information 
may have been defective; for he himself spoke with 

tongues more than they al} (1 Cor, 1418). 

(za) The speaking with tongues was unintelligible 
(1 Cor. 1429 11 16} and therefore of no use to the church, 
unless an interpretation followed (vv.6917). Paul goes 
so far as to say (v. 22) that in a mixed assemblage of 
Christians and non-Christians it has any purpose at all 
only for the non-Christians—namely, to be to them a 
sign which, in the context, can only be taken as 
meaning a mark of displeasure. True, along with this 
he concedes that the speaking with tongues has a value 
for the speaker himself, for his edification, namely, 
because it is a speaking on behalf of God (vv. 2 4 17 28). 
From the latter circumstance, and particularly from v. z 
{'no man understandeth'), has been drawn the con- 
clusion that the speaking with tongues was in quite low 
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tones. Against this, however, has to be set the 
comparison of tongue-speech with musical instruments 
which give out loud tones, if not individually distinguish- 
able, and with a foreign language which is heard but 
has not been learned (vv. 7-11), as also the statement 
that a stranger must regard the tongue-speaker as one 
out of his mind {z. 23}. 

(4) The explanation of the unintelligibility of such 
speeches must accordingly be sought in this, that 
intelligent thought (vods) had no part in their production 
(v.14). For ‘unfruitful' (depres) in this connection 
must mean not ‘receiving no fruit’ but ‘yielding no 
fruit.' Now, the antithesis to ('speaking’ Aadet, or 
‘praying’ wpovevxerOar, or ‘singing’ Waddew, etc.) 
‘with the understanding’ (r@ vot) in vv, 15 /. is ‘with 
the spirit” (7@ wvedpart), but in v. 19 it is ‘in a tongue’ 
(év yNdoon Aadeiv). ‘To be in the spirit’ (év wvedpare 
elvac), however, is in Rev. l1o 42 173 2110 the ferminus 
technicus for the ecstatic state. 

Hence the meaning must be that not all tongue-speakers were 
in a position to be able afterwards to explain their utterances 
(vv. 13 28), and that it is only of the prophets that Paul says 
that the spirits speaking through them are well known to be 
subject to the wil! of the prophets and could therefore, when 2 
new speaker came forward, be silent (v, 32)—although for his 
own part Paul enjoins silence (7. 28) also on the speakers with 
tongues (on occasions when no interpreter is present). How 
ecstasy was regarded is well described by Philo (1 s10f ed. 
Mangey); only, he supposes he is describing the condition of 
the OT prophets (in the widest sense of the word so as to include 
all the OT saints) when he says : ‘ [he is] a sounding instrument 
of God, invisibly struck and played upon by him... The 
understanding that is in us goes abroad when the divine spirit 
arrives, and returns home again when the spirit departs ; for it is 
not right that mortal and immortal should dwell together’ 
(Spyavoy Geov egtiv HXOUY, KpoVdpevay Kal WANTTOMEVOY anpaTus 
br avrod. . . eforxigerat ey nuty 6 vets xara THY Tod Peiov mete 
paros aguéiy, xara 5€ thy peravdatagiy avrov wad cigorxiceTac” 
Oéurs yap obx Eats Orntov abavdry cvvaxyoat). : 

(c) What the listeners actually heard Paul does not 
tell, because it was perfectly well known to his readers. 
For us this is unfortunate, since on this point, perhaps 
the most important of all, we are thus thrown back 
upon conjecture, and many are only too readily inclined 
to support their conjectures by reference to Acts 22-13. 
If, as we ought, we hold strictly by 1 Cor., we learn 
from 1414-17 to distinguish between a ‘ praying’ (apoo- 
evxecOor) and a ‘singing of psalms’ (YdAdev), whilst 
the ‘ blessing’ (edAoyetv), since it occurs in a confirma- 
tory clause, is doubtless to be identified with the latter 
or with both, as also ‘giving thanks’ (e’xapirreiy) 
with ‘blessing’ (evAoyeiv). But what are we to say as 
to the nature of these prayers, songs of praise (and 
thanksgivings)? They were unintelligible, and were 
spoken in the state of ecstasy; from this we must 
conclude that they consisted either of quite disjointed 
sounds, cries, sighs, and the like, or, if of actual words 
or short sentences, at all events not of connected ones. 
A Christian listener, who naturally did not, like the 
Stranger in v, 23, regard the speaker as insane, must 
yet have had the impression that he was speaking in a 
dreamlike state, 

(d} We may, further, adduce analogies from earlier 
and later times. Whilst the prophets of the best OT 
period are clearly distinguished from the speakers with 
tongues by the complete intelligibility of their utterances, 
the oldest stages of prophecy manifest a strongly 
ecstatic character. Cp for example 1 S..105-12 19 20-24. 
These prophets, capable of being brought by music and 
sensory stimuli, to dancing and frenzy, stand for their 
part in turn quite on the same plane with the pagan 
oracle- givers (udvrets). In this connection we can 
appropriately adduce the description of such persons 
(wavrers) in Plato (Tim., 71e-726, fon, 5346-d), accord- 
ing to which they need an interpreter; only, this 
interpreter here bears the name of prophet. Within 
Christianity, Montanistic prophecy shares fully the 
ecstatic character of the primitive Christian tongue- 
speech. Of Montanus, for example, Epiphanius (Her. 
484, begin.) has preserved an utterance in which he 
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says in the name of God: ‘behold the man is as a lyre 
and I play over him like a plectron ; the man sleeps and 
I wake ; behold, it is the Lord who takes away the hearts 
of men, and gives to men a [another] heart:’ (50d 6 
dvOpwros woel ipa xaya épimraya woel wARKTpoY’ 46 
&vOpwiros xoydirac xd-yo ypyyop®. ldod nuipids éorw 6 ékua- 
Tavev kapdlas dv@pumuwy xai didovs xapdiavy dvOpwras). 
From recent times we may cite the inspired persons of the 
Wetterau and elsewhere (1714-1749); also the second 
stage of Jansenism from 1713 onwards, the Irvingites, 
the ‘preaching sickness’ and ‘reading sickness’ in 
Sweden, 1841-1854 (see RESURRECTION, § 36 ¢), many 
cases of somnambulism, also the Quakers, and especi- 
ally and above all the Camisards in the Cevennes} 
(1686-1707) ; not, however, the Jumpers and Shakers. 

(e) The ‘kinds of tongues’ (yévy yAwoody) of Paul 
points emphatically to a manifoldness of tongue-speech 
with regard to which we are hardly able to form any 
concrete idea. In the ‘ praying’ (rposet’yeoOaz), ‘sing- 
ing’ (Yadrdew), ‘blessing’ (ebAoyetv), of x Cor. 1424-17 
we have up to the present point become acquainted 
with two (or three) different kinds of contents of tongue- 
speech; but that by no means exhausts the subject. 
‘We may perhaps think in addition of such contents as : 
communication of a vision received, threatening of 
judgment, personal confession, and the like. On the 
other hand the expression ‘kinds’ (yévy) can also be 
taken perhaps as intended to denote differences in the 
form of the speeches according as they were composed 
of complete but reciprocally disconnected sentences, of 
disconnected words, or of single sounds or syllables ; 
whether they betokened joy or sorrow, delight or terror, 
and so forth. 

Proceeding now, on the basis of the preceding 
paragraphs, to a consideration of what is meant by the 

expression ‘speaking with tongues,’ the 

9. Pepin first thing to be remarked is that in the 

in pis present connection Acts2x-13 must be set 

ANGUAGEs. aside not provisionally, but definitively. 
Nothing is more certain than that ‘tongues’ (yAdeoaz) 
in the case before us must not be translated ‘languages.’ 

(a) Were the case otherwise the expression '{to speak) 
in a tongue’ (yAdooy [AaXew]) would be quite impos- 
sible, although in point of fact it occurs not only in the 
mention of a single speaker (1 Cor. 142413 f. 1926 f.)— 
where it might be argued that each individual speaks 
only in one language that is foreign to him—but also 
in v. 9 where more than one speaker is in question. 

(4) Where unquestionably the languages of foreign 
peoples are being spoken of (v. 10 4} Paul as it happens 
precisely refrains from using ‘tongues’ {yA@aoa) ; the 
word he employs is ‘voices’ (¢wvai), an unmistakable 
proof that in this connection ‘tongues’ (yA@eoat) is 
reserved for a different concept, and with these ‘ voices’ 
{@wrai) the speaking with tongues is only compared, 
whilst on the other assumption the two would be 
identical. 

(c) Paul concedes that the speaking with tongues is 
fitted for the private edification of the speaker, and 
therefore recommends that this gift should be exercised 
in solitude (vv. 41828). But that speaking in foreign 
languages should have this result would be indeed 
wonderful. 

{d@) The interpretation of tongue-speech would not 
have any miraculous character at all, and therefore 
have no claim to be considered a charism, if it rested 
upon acquaintance on the part of the interpreter with 


1 Cp Hilgenfeld, Clossoladie, 115-136 (1850); Goebel, Zéschr. 
Sir hist. Theat. 1854, pp. 267-322, 377-438 ; 1855, pp. 94-160, 327- 
425; Evang. Kirchen-Zig. 1837, No. 54-56, 61 43 Hohl, 
Bruchsticke aus, . . /rving, 1839; Oliphant, Life of Irving, 
1362; Joh. Nic. Kohler, het frvingisme, 1876 (contains examples 
of tongue-speeches actually delivered); Reich, S#.A%. 1849, 
Pp. 193-242; Fabri, Dre neusten Erweckungen in America, 
frland, etc. (1860); Id., Die Erweckungen auf deutschem 
Boden, 1861; Delitasch, Bibl. Psychologie, {l} 316-320 = (2) 364-368 
(1861); Kerner, Die Sekerin von Prevorst, 1829 and often. 
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the foreign language in question. If, however, we are 
to suppose that the interpreter understands the language 
in question just as little as the speaker, the interpretation 
would be a miracle of precisely the same order as the 
tongue-speech itself, and it would be incomprehensible 
how in v. 28 Paul could have supposed the case that 
before the beginning of a tongue-speech the speaker 
could know that no interpreter for it was present at the 
meeting. For the gift of interpretation on such a pre- 
supposition as that under discussion could nevertheless 
be quite suddenly bestowed on someone immediately 
after the tongue-speech had beén made. 

(e) That no one in the meeting, apart from stibsequent 
interpretation, understands tongue-speech (v. 2) would 
not hold good of those listeners who understood in a 
natural way the foreign language, the temporary use of 
which had been bestowed upon the tongue-speaker in a 
supernatural way. 

(/) The antithesis between ‘ (speaking) with a tongue’ 
(yAdoon [AaXetv]) could not be ‘with the understanding’ 
(vot: so v. x5) or ‘ by way of revelation,’ ‘of knowledge,’ 
‘of prophecy,’ ‘of teaching’ {€v aroxahtwer, ev yruse, 
év mpopyreig, év SidaxQ: so v. 6), but must run: ‘to 
speak in one’s mother's tongue.’ Of this we find no- 
where the faintest trace. 

(g) Finally, the main characteristic feature of tongue- 
speech—ecstasy—would be completely inexplicable. 
Wherefore this, if the whole matter is simply to speak 
in a foreign language which one has never learned? 
After all, ecstasy is a psychological condition which 
must have its psychological explanation. But if this 
kind of speaking can really bring ecstasy with it, why 
can it alone do so? One might say: the substance of 
these speeches was so exceedingly joyful that it trans- 
ported the speaker to an ecstasy. But why not also 
the substance of many speeches held in one’s mother- 
tongue? We should therefore have to say: on each 
occasion when a communication was received that 
cheered to ecstasy, the speaker was endowed in a 
supernatural way with the ability to speak in a foreign 
language. In that case, however, the counter question, 
Why not in his mother-tongue? would be difficult to 
put to silence. 

(2) The latest defender of the view that foreign 
languages are intended, Arthur Wright (see below, 
§ 21), does so in fact quite differently. 

He points to ‘the little prophets of the Cevennes’ (1686-1701), 
children of three years and upwards, who, according to Heath 
(Contemp. Rev., Jan. 1886), preached sermons not only in their 
mother-tongue, but also in good French, often for three-quarters 
of an hour. ‘There was nothing hystegical or wildly excited 
about their manner, only they were insensible to pain and 
could not be induced to stop.’ The explanation given is that 
they were merely repeating sermons which they had previously 
heard delivered by grown-up preachers; their memory was 
abnormally stimulated by the excitement of the persecutions. 
In like manner, according to Wright, the primitive Christian 
tongue-speakers in each case were simply repeating discourses 
which previously—of course without understanding them—they 
had heard with excited attention, especially in Jerusalem, where 
at one of the great feasts, for example, a multitude of unknown 
languages could be heard. He lays stress upon the argument 
that ‘they who spake with tongues are never said to have given 
utterance to distinctly Christian teaching ‘and goes on to say: 
‘ Accustomed to the higher tone of St. Paul and his evangelists 
the Corinthians found little profit in these Rabbinic exhorta- 
tions.’ He thus draws his entire view as to the contents of all 
the tongue-speeches from Acts 211 (‘ speaking the mighty works 
of God’), instead of the natorious overvaluation of tongue-speech 
in Corinth asserts the opposite, and moreover seems seriously 
to believe that all the Corinthian Christians, bond and free 
alike, who spoke with tongues had Peviously at one period or 
another been in Jerusalem, and there had excitement and 
anguish of so enduring a character that their memory could be 
stimulated with regard to them in this abnormal way : and this 
too for discourses of which they could not by any means have 
had the same impression as the Camisard children just spoken 
of, that all salvation lay in them, for they did not turn to 
Judaism ; at least this is not affirmed by Wright. He is equally 
silent as te what it was that brought on the ecstatic state at 
the repetition of discourses formerly heard. He speaks of the 
whole as ‘a miracle, not of power, but of providence’; the 
latter he sees in ‘the choice of time, the focion of 
the speakers beforehand, the selection of suitable words, the 
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restriction of the gifts to particular persons.’ Finally, he 
nevertheless finds himself compelled to add to his words 
quoted above, the following, as an explanation of the 
ecstasy: ‘the exciting cause may finally have been not merely 
mental tension, but the direct impulse of the Holy Ghost.’ The 
interpretation of the tongue-speeches on the other hand he 
accounts for by ‘a knowledge of the language’; where, however, 
it is the tongue-speaker who is himself the interpreter, this 
explanation will not serve for the speaker ‘had no recollection 
of what he had said.’ In such a case, then, ‘interpretation’ 
must mean ‘any utterance made in the vernacular during the 
state of ecstasy.’ Wright has heen led to put forward his 
hypothesis ‘from a sense of the very serious danger of calling 
in question the historical truth of the Acts of the Apostles,’ 
With the purpose of obviating this danger he does as great 
violence to the language of Paul as any of his predecessors. 

What is excluded by the words of Paul is exactly 
what is meant in Acts 21-13: the 120 of 115 spoke 

in the languages of the Parthians 
10. Acts 21-13 Med guag 
and Mk. 1617, Medes. etc: : 

(z} The expedients that have been 
resorted to are innumerable: the friendly address pro- 
duced in the foreigners only a homelike feeling ; or they 
interpreted the disconnected sounds of the actual tongue- 
speaking described in 1 Cor. in each case as utterances 
of their own language; or the 120 spoke a single 
language, a new one miraculously intelligible to all, 
whether that of Paradise or the future language of 
heaven; or they spoke not Aramaic but Hebrew, and 
in this the foreigners, who all of them were Jews or 
Proselytes, recognised the language of worship to which 
they were accustomed at home; or the 120 spoke only 
a few languages, not wholly unknown to them but only 
unfamiliar, such as Arabic, colloquial Greek, colloquial 
Latin; or those who spoke were not by any means 
only the 120 but all the foreigners who were present 
with them. ‘This and all the like is strictly excluded 
by the thrice repeated statement (vv. 6 8 11) that every 
man of the foreigners heard the 120 speaking in his 
own mother-tongue. 

(4) The only theory still left open would seem to be 

that of a miracle of hearing instead of a miracle of 
speaking, Yet neither does such a supposition hit the 
meaning of the author; for according to what he says 
the foreign languages were not only heard but also 
spoken. The words of v. 4: ‘they began to speak 
with other tongues’ {érépats -yAdooais}, receive their 
interpretation precisely in the statement ‘we hear them 
speak in our mother-tongue’ (rais nuerépats yAdooats, 
v. 1x; ‘each in his mother-speech,’ &xagros rp ldig 
baréxry, vv. 6 8). 
_ It is possible to suppose a miracle of hearing, therefore, only 
in the sense of ascribing to the author a confusion of such a 
miracle with one of speech, But why should it have been pre- 
cisely a miracle of hearing? If it occurred in the ears or rather 
in the minds of the hearers, there is no answer to the question 
wherefore it was that the Holy Spirit exercised his miraculous 
influence precisely in this quarter, whilst it is not only said (@. ? 7 
but is also appropriate to the situation, that it was on the 
speakers that he wrought. According to others the miracle, in 
becoming a miracle of hearing, happened during the transmis- 
sion from the mouth of the speaker to the ear of the hearer. 
The Holy Spirit ‘interpreted the words during their passage 
through the air, so as to present them to the ears of the numerous 
listeners, to each in his native tongue.’ Here one can only ask 
in increased surprise why it is precisely the Holy Ghost that is 
named as the author of a miracle which is accomplished in no 
human being but in a dead object. 

{c) Another question: Wherefore the ‘ tongues as of 
fire’ (yA@ooat woel mupés) in v. 3? In this view that 
a miracle of hearing is intended, they are left wholly 
out of account. Other interpreters have, in view of 
what is said of the tongues, supposed that according to 
Acts the miracle was one wrought on the organs of speech. 

Since ‘tongue’ in #. 3 denotes the organ of speech this seemed 
to be the case also in vw, 4; the meaning would therefore be: 
they received in their mouths new tongues and therewith spoke 
a new speech. Here, however, not only does one miss all 
possibility of conceiving the nature of what happened, so that 
one is compelled to describe the suggestion of it as simply 
fantastical ; the idea further is not in the least indicated by the 
words. The ‘tongues as of fire’ of v. 3 have nothing to do with 
the ‘other tongues’ of vw, 4; for the tongues of fire do not enter 
the mouth but rest upon the head. Such remains the meaning 
even if the reading ‘rested’ (éxa@ccev: sing.) is adopted ; for 
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here the subject can only be ‘fire,’ the only other subject which 
is grammatically possible, the ‘sound’ (jxes) of v 2 being ex- 
cluded by the nature of the case, Perhaps the pl. (éxa@igav) is 


nevertheless to be read, as in &*D sah. cop. pesh. 


(dz) These tongues of fire, however, remain out of 
account also in the interpretation that a miracle of 
speech is intended in so far as that interpretation has 
been set forth under (a). Since, however, they cannot 
by any means be regarded as of subordinate importance 
they urgently call for some explanation. This has in 
part been given already {see MINISTRY, § 21 ¢). ‘The 
event of Pentecost is there represented as a parallel to 
the giving of the Law on Sinai. To this parallel belongs 
also the loud noise from heaven with which the scene is 
opened in vw, 2. In virtue of this very circumstance, 
however, the narrative lies gravely open to the suspicion 
that it rests not upon observation of fact but upon the 


activity of the imagination. 

(e) 1n what is said about the audience the text has suffered 
greatly, ‘Both Jews and proselytes' (‘Tovéatoi re nat npoor- 
Avro.) in v. 11 is impossible as a clause in the enumeration ; it 
has sense only if taken as in apposition to all the other clauses 
together, so that what is meant is: ‘and in fact of every nation, 
born Jews and also proselytes.". Thus it had its place originally 
either after ‘Arabs’ ("Apafies), or on the margin as a gloss, but a 
correct one. Jn order that foreigners should be hearing their 
mother-tongue it is not in point of fact enough that born Jews 
should be represented as present from foreign countries; pro- 
selytes also must be there, to whom the foreign language was 
really a mother-tangue in the full and proper sense of the word. 

Against this, however, there is what we find inv. 5, where 
all the hearers are called ‘Jews dwelling in Jerusalem’ (cis 
‘lepoveaAnw xarorxovvres Lovdato:). ‘Jews’ in fact is wanting 
in x; but even so it is improbable that all these strangers in 
Jerusalem had their residence (carotxovyres) there ; it would be 
much easier to suppose that they were there only as visitors at 
the feast. The circumstance also that ‘ dwelling "(xazoixodyzes) 
in C pesh. cop, comes before instead of after ‘in Jerusalem,’ 
and ‘ Jews'in E before instead of after ‘dwelling’ can be held 
as indicating that both words were originally a gloss, and in 
this case a wrong one. If so it would have to be attributed to 
the desire to produce harmony with 7. 14: ‘ Jews and dwellers 
at Jerusalem’ (avépes "Iovdaior xai ot xaracxovrtes ‘lepovaeaarje). 
Yet see below, z, end. 

(g) For the same reason ‘sojourners’ (ot éxt8nnodvres) before 
* Romans’ (‘Pepator) in v, 10 1s open to the suspicion of being a 
gloss if it means Roman citizens who were ceuiled in Jerusalem. 
Should it be intended, however, merely to indicate that they were 
there on a passing visit, the expression will fitly apply not only 
to Romans but also equally well to all other nationalities, and 
therefore would have had its right place before ‘Parthians’ 
(Madp80.: v9). That Roman citizens who were settled in Rome 
(not in the province) should be intended is excluded by the 
article, for this would affirm that they had come for the feast to 
Jerusalem in a body. 

(&) Finally, ‘Judaa’ Clovdaiav) in #. 9 between ‘Meso- 
petamia’ and ‘Cappadocia’ is very surprising [cp GEoGrarHy, 
$ 26, end]. That yews understood the speakers really did not 
need to be said. Already in Tertullian and (once) in Augustine 
we read Armenia; in Jerome Syria. Others have conjectured 
Idumzxa, India, Ionia, Bithynia, Cilicia, Lydia, and even the N. 
Syrian kingdom of Yaudi with which we are acquainted from 
the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser [cp Uzztan, § 7}. 


(2) In other passages (1046, 196) Acts mentions 
tongue-speech without the idea of a speaking in foreign 
languages and without the addition of ‘ other’ (é7épais) 
to ‘tongues’ (yAwooars), so that there is no reason for 
doubting that the same thing is intended as that which 
we findin Paul. Now, this cannot by any means lead 
to our finding ourselves compelled, at the cost of what- 
ever violence to the words, to find the same view of the 
matter also in Acts 2; but it does doubtless tend to 
raise the question whether perhaps Acts 2 also may not 
depend on an underlying source which spoke of tongue- 
speech as fittingly as did those which have been used in 
1046 196. The same idea is suggested also by the 
remark of Peter in 1047 that Cornelius and his house 
‘have received the Holy Ghost as well as we’ (cp 11 rs, 
17). Further it has long ago been remarked that the 
reproach of drunkenness in 213, if the languages of 
foreign nations were what was being heard, would by 
no means have been appropriate, and that the speech of 
Peter in 2 14-36 has no relation to hearers from foreign 
parts or to any miracle of this description, but explains 
the event by the prophecy in Joel (31-5) as to the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit with prophetic specches, 
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visions, and dreams (216-18). Of the various attempts 
at separation of sources (see AcTs, § 11) the simplest 
and therefore the most probable is that which holds the 
source to have contained v. 4 {without ‘ other,’ érépacs} 
followed immediately by vv. x2/.; in fact the conjecture 
has been hazarded that 43: presents only another 
account of the same event. 

It would also be conceivable that a fragment of the source is 

reserved likewise in the words ‘ Jews dwelling in Jerusalem’ 
ley ‘lepoveadny. xatoixodytes "Iovéator) in 25, The source in 
that case will have mentioned not foreigners but only men of 
biases as witnesses of the occurrence, and it would justly 

come a question whether the event occurred at Pentecost (see 
Minisrry, § 21 c,d). Yet by its whole structure the sentence 
is fitted to describe a speech-wonder. Should ‘ Jews dwelling’ 
then not be a gloss (see above, J), we should have to suppose 
that the redactor had very unskilfully retained these words 
from his source. 

(4) The occasion for bringing in the idea of the 
giving of the law at Sinai, and thereby completely alter- 
ing the character of the narrative, can perhaps be looked 
for in the increasing importance which gradually had 
come to be attached to the event of Pentecost as marking 
the presumed moment of foundation of the church 
{against this see MINISTRY, § 21, 4, d). Yet subsidiary 
circumstances can also have contributed to the same 
result. One such can be sought for in the passage of 
Joel cited in Acts 21g in so far as it speaks of ‘ wonders 
in the heavens above and signs on the earth beneath,’ 
and of ‘fire,’ even if this be associated there with ‘blood’ 
and ‘vapour of smoke.’ A still more obvious sugges- 
tion is that the occasion may have been furnished by a 
misunderstanding of 1 Cor. 1421 for which Paul himself 
is responsible. 

In 1 Cor. 14 21 Paul cites Is. 2811_4 as evidence of the unin- 
telligibility and uselessness of tongue-speeches without observing 
that in Isaiah in the case of the Assyrians by whom God is 
about to speak to the people of Israel it is not the language 
spoken by them that matters but only the sword by which they 
are to destroy Israel, Paul, moreover, contrary alike to MT and 
the LXX, makes of the whole a divine utterance, and introduces 
the words ‘saith the Lord’ (Aéyee xvptos) at the end, changes the 
preterite of the last verb (‘they would not hear’) into a future, 
and adds, ‘not even thus’ (008 ofrws). By this means and by 
the freely chosen composite verb ‘ will they give heed’ (eicaxov- 
govrat) he has correctly reproduced one solitary feature of MT 
andthe LXX. Inthe interests of his parallel with tongue-speech 
what he ought to have taken from the OT passage was : ‘one will 
not beable to understand the men of foreign speech.’ Paul, how- 
ever, actually says—quite unsuitably for the purpose he has in 
hand—in real if not in verbal agreement with Isaiah (‘ they would 
not hear’): ‘one will not give heed to them.' Yet it is very in- 
telligible that a superficial reader could draw from the entire 
citation in Paul nothing further than that the speakers with 
tongues had spoken in the languages of foreign peoples. 

(2) As Mk. 169-20 is entirely derived from the NT 
literature, including Acts (see RESURRECTION-NAR- 
RATIVES, § 8 4, ¢}, there need be no hesitating in 
interpreting the ‘they shall speak with new tongues’ 
(yAd@ooass Aadkjoovew xavats) of v. x7 simply as meaning 
‘they shall speak in languages’ previously unknown to the 
speakers, ‘new’ (xavats) thus being substituted for greater 
clearness for the ‘other’ (érépats) of Acts 24. It is quite im- 
probable that an independent tradition lies before us here. 

Interesting but not indispensable is the conjecture of Michel- 
sen (Het Evangelie naar Marcus, 29) by which ‘new’ 
is made to disappear. WH has before ‘will lift up serpents’ 
{pers apovory) in brackets the additional words ‘and in their 
hands’ (kat év rats xepatv). Out of this ‘and in their’ (kai éy 
vats) or rather out of the contracted form («av rais) arose ‘new’ 

xawvais) and then ‘hands’ (xepaiv) fell away, Instead of ‘in’ 
év), Michelsen further conjectures that the original text read 
if’ (dav), and writes ‘lift’ (@pworv): ‘and if they lift up serpents 
with their hands’ (kay tats xepoiv Seis dpwow Kav Bavacipov 
vt wiwacy ov py avToUs Brat. 

Returning once more to 1 Cor. 14, the next interpreta- 
tion of ‘tongues’ (yAdooa) that invites our consideration 

is the old Greek one, according to 

11. ‘Tongues’ icp nie ung 
not=‘archaic “hich are meant archaic expressions no 
expréssions,’ longer understood among the people, 
xp: * or, strange and unusual locutions 
generally, including new coinages. On this head see 
especially Bleek {below, § 21}, and Heinrici in his own 


commentary and in Meyer’s. 4 
(az) On this interpretation, however, ‘kinds of tongues’ 
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(yévy yAwoodr) can hardly be distinguished. {4) The 
sing. ‘speak in a tongue’ (Ado Aadezv) or ‘ pray in 
a tongue’ (yAdooy mpocedxecGat) can in this view, as 
Heinrici himself says, nean no more than the utterance 
of a shout of praise or the heaving of a sigh. In that 
case the question arises as to how a complete prayer of 
such a kind as to require an interpreter can be produced 
{1414) and why Paul should be indisposed to allow more 
than two or three such ‘ speeches’ (v. 27), each of which 
would occupy a minute. (c) Even a stringing 
together of such expressions, for which, according to 
Heinrici, the plural ‘speak with tongues’ (-yAdooa:s 
AaAety) is employed, can have resulted in no speeches of 
such length as to render regulations necessary for their 
restriction in this respect ; on the other hand Paul gives 
not the slightest hint at discourses in which such 
‘tongues ' were a characteristic feature, but which on the 
whole consisted of intelligible words and therefore could 
extend to considerable length. Heinrici infers dis- 
courses of this kind only from v.19. The statement 
here made, however, would be quite ineffective if its 
meaning was: I had rather deliver five discourses with 
my understanding than ten thousand discourses in which 
archaic expressions occur. It becomes effective only if 
the meaning is (as in EV): ‘I had rather speak five 
words... than ten thousand words.’ (Z@) Why 
the Spirit should have inspired precisely expressions of 
this sort, and how the employment of them could have 
served for private edification (vv. 4 187, 28) remains wholly 
obscure. ({e) For interpretation of this kind of 
‘speech’ what is needed is not the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, but philological knowledge. (7) But above 
all we must ask, How is to be explained the ecstasy 
that accompanies the use of such out-of-the-way expres- 
sions? In short, whilst the interpretation of ‘ tongues’ 
as meaning speeches in foreign languages still allowed 
the supernatural character of the occurrence to remain, 
that which takes them to mean mere rare expressions is 
simply a means of eliminating that character along with 
the ecstasy. Heinrici says (in Meyer: 1 Cor.) 362= 
®) 378) expressly that the outsiders alluded to in 1423 
could have taken the speakers with tongues to be men 
possessed, because they confounded their condition with 
that of the Pythia and others who really spoke in 
ecstasy. 
Beyschlag (below, § 21) accepts the speaking in 
ecstasy, and in fact actually proposes to explain the ex- 
pression ‘speaking with tongues’ by 
* eee means of it, referring for the expression 
phorical {though not for the thing) to Acts 23. 
" He holds that the tongues of fire are an 
echo of the fact that the tongues of speakers were 
actually moved with fiery eloquence. This figurative 
way of speaking about a tongue of fire is the origin of 
the name (yAdooa). The pl. ‘tongues’ is to be 
explained, he thinks, even in cases where a single 
speaker is in question, by the circumstance that such a 
tongue of fire was regarded as having been bestowed 
anew on each occasion of its exercise. The oldest ex- 
pression accordingly was (he thinks) ‘to speak with 
other (or new) tongues’ (érépats [or xawais] yAdooas 
AaAreivy}; the simpler ‘speak with tongues’ (yAdooas 
dadety} is merely an abbreviation of this. In abbrevia- 
tion, however, it has to be replied, it is not usual to drop 
precisely the most important part of the expression ; the 
correct abbreviation must have been ‘to speak with 
other {or new)’ (érépars [or xa:vats] Aadretv). The im- 
possibility of this whole view of Beyschlag’s is clearly 
exhibited, however, in 1 Cor. 1426, Along witha psalm, 
a teaching, a revelation, and interpretation, a tongue of 
fire cannot fittingly be enumerated as a thing which one 
who takes part in a religious meeting Aas, for in the 
connection ‘has’ (@xet) means ‘has to contribute.’ In 
more points than one Beyschlag nevertheless comes very 
near the truth. 
Above all, Beyschlag has rightly recognised that the 
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literal sense——the bodily member within the mouth—is 
to be taken as the fundamental mean- 
: ing of ' tongue.’ 
as 2 er (a) The decisive passage for this is 
member. Cor. 149. Inconnection with v. 7 
the sense must be: as the sound of pipe, harp, and 
trumpet cannot be rightly understood if they give out 
no clear sound, so also what is spoken by you cannot 
be understood if you give forth no clear speech with 
your tongue. 

This is the exact logical course of the comparison: to the 
musical instruments which give forth either a clear or an unclear 
sound, corresponds as instrument of speech the member in the 
mouth, If here by ‘tongue’ were meant the ticular manner 
of speech that is known as ‘speaking with tongues,’ the 
case that an unintelligible speech is given could not for a 
moment be suggested as merely a possible case ; for according 
to Paul this happens in all circumstances. Nor, again, have 
we here a new example, parallel to that of the musical 
instruments, but one drawn from what is observed in ordinary 
human speech. We do not reach this till we come to v7, 10/5 
and as the application of that example to the Corinthian 
speakers with tongues is made in wv. 12 by the expression ‘so 
also you’ (otres cat Suets), in like manner we must regard the 
same expression in 7. 9 as introducing an application of the 
preceding illustrations drawn from the musical instrements to 
the same persons, ‘Tongue’ here thus signifies in actual fact 
the tongue of the Corinthian speakers, yet neither as producing 
the so-called tongue-speeches nor yet as producing ordinary 
human speech, but simply in so far as it is capable of giving 
forth alike the (always unintelligible) onigae epee and alsoa 
kind of speech paralle! to this, still intelligible, in the church 
meetings—such speech as prophecy, for example. 

(3) Here then we have the origin of the expression 
‘speak with a tongue.’ If all discourse is effected by 
means of the human tongue and yet only this particular 
kind of speech is named from it, the idea can only be 
this, that in the case in question the part it plays is 
particularly strong, or even, so far as may be, exclusive, 
In excellent agreement with this is the use of the 
opposite expression ‘speak with the understanding’ 
{rq vot Aadeiv). In intelligible speech the ‘ under- 
standing ’ (vo8s) has a part, indeed so prominent a part 
that it alone calls for mention; in the contrasted case 
it is not engaged, and thus it might seem as if it were 
the tongue alone that produced the speech. 

Needless to say, the belief was that in ‘speaking with tongues’ 
the tongue was set ia motion by the Holy Ghost (we. 2,.15), 
just as in intelligible speech it was set in motion by the ‘ under- 
standing’ (vois); but ‘(to speak) with the spirit’ (rvedpare 
{Aadetv]) was not an appropriate verbal expression for this, 
because it would have applied equally well to prophecy, 
wisdom-speech, knowledge-speech, and so forth. | It 1s also 
quite fitting that the destgnation of so characteristic a matter 
should be chosen with express reference to the impression which 
jt produced upon the senses, and in this case it really appeared 
as if the tongue alone were speaking. True, that the lips, teeth, 

alate, etc., are also engaged, But a designation that is to be 
in daily use needs to be short, and here it was enough to name 
the most important organ; and that the tongue is in popular 
belief the most important organ of speech is evident. 

(c) This explanation nevertheless leaves something 
still to be desired. The plural ‘speak with tongues‘ 
(yAdooars Xadeiv) is accounted for by it only in cases 
where it is used with reference to more speakers than 
one (1230 l4s5a 22 f 39); and thus not in 146 {and 
v. 18 according to WH), nor yet in v. 54 1210, although 
here the singular, used of the person speaking, has a 
collective sense. Where only one speaker is in question, 
the attempt has been made to explain the plural 
(yAJocais) as arising from the idea that in passing from 
one manner of speech to another the ‘tongue’ is in 
some degree changed ; but such an idea is much too 
fantastic to have arisen in popular speech, which never- 
theless we must certainly assume to have been the case 
with all such expressions as this. And what of cases 
in which ‘tongues’ stands alone, without a verb 
(121028 1388 1422)? 

All the conditions are satisfied only by oné assumption : 
‘tongue’ (yA@oea, apart from 149) must be rendered 

_ ‘tongue-speech,’—#.e., speech which, 

Reve Sen bore in the manner described in § 134, 
ngwe-sp * seems to be produced by the tongue 
This is by no means a departure from the 
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literal sense; rather is it simply an instance of the 
same transition from the instrument to its product which 
is exemplified in ordinary Greek when ‘tongue’ (yAdéeoa} 
is used in the sense of ‘language.’ It is necessary 
to assume that this transition was effected anew in the 
primitive Christian usage in a narrower sphere, for the 
reason that all other explanations have been shown to 
be unworkable, If ‘tongue’ could mean the language 
of a foreign nation, or an archaic individual expression, 
1426 would at least be intelligible ; as these meanings 
are unpracticable we should have to render: ‘ when ye 
come together, each one hath a psalm, hath a teaching, 
hath a revelation, hath a (human) tongue (in his mouth), 
hath an interpretation ’—which clearly is meaningless. 
‘Tongue’ must necessarily be something of the same 
order as the other things enumerated; and thus a 
definite kind of discourse which is capable of being 
delivered in a religious meeting. 

So also wv. 6: ‘if I come unto you speaking with tongues, 
what shall I profit you, unless I speak to you (we must supply : 
at the same time] either by way of revelation, or of knowledge,’ 
and se forth. Similarly too 138: ‘whether there be prophecies 
» - . whether there be tongues . . . whether there be knowledge, 
it shail be done away.’ Indeed, in the plural ‘tongues’ 
we now recognise everywhere the different ‘kinds of tongues’ 
(yey yAwooar). 

In accordance with the attribution of tongue-speech 
to the operation of the Holy Ghost, the interpretation 


of it also is regarded as a spiritual 

praia tian gift. (a) It is in the first place to be 

® ede remarked that the tongue - speaker 

pee *  hintself, as well as another, can possess 

this gift. The first is established by 1413, the second 

by the co-ordination in 1210 1426 ; for as not every one 

is capable of giving all the kinds of discourse there 

enumerated, the meaning must be: ‘when ye come 

together each one hath ettker a psalm or a teaching 
. + . ofa tongue-speech or an interpretation.’ 

In this sense thea, we must interpret v. 27/, also. ‘If any 
man speaketh in a tongue, let it be by two, or at the most three 

. and let one interpret.’ If this interpreter is one of the 
tongue-speakers, who expounds his own tongue-speech, then 
what immediately follows will mean; ‘but if he is not an 
interpreter’ (édy 52 wi} Stepmyvevrjs); and this seems to be 
absolutely necessary, since the sentence closes with ‘let zs 
keep silence’ (avydrm), whilst if all the tongue-speakers whose 
speech had no interpreter at hand had to keep silence, the 
expression ought to have run: ‘let then keep silence’ (avya- 
tesav), In that case, however, Paul would on the one hand be 
enjoining that of the two, or three, tongue-speeches delivered, 
one, or two, should remain uninterpreted, which is directly 
contrary to the principle laid down by him in we. 2-10 16-19 
22f 26—and on the other hand he would be excluding inter- 

retation by some other person than the speaker, whilst yet such 
interpretation is, according to 12 x0 14 26, a spiritual gift. Thus 
we must, after all, suppose that Paul, in a somewhat careless 
way, thought of ‘the person concerned’ as the subject of the 
singular ‘keep silence’ (ovydérw)1 and that we ought to render 
(with EV): ‘if there be no interpreter.’ This too is inexactly 
said: ‘let [only] one interpret’ (els Stepayvevérw) What Paul 
had in his mind perhaps was: ‘jet one at least interpret.’ The 
continuation ‘ but if there be no interpreter’ fits this well, 

If this view be correct, we learn from the passage 
before us that those persons jn the church who were in a 
position to interpret tongue-speeches were generally 
known and thus exercised this function with some 
regularity. The possibility was not excluded, indeed, 
that some one on some occasion might give an inter- 
pretation who had not previously done so, Clearly, 
however, Paul is not disposed to rely upon the un- 
certain, and therefore he prescribes that if an interpre- 
tation is not assured (such doubtless will be the intention 
of his words) the tongue-speech is to be from the 
outset suppressed. 

(6) What, next, were the means by which an 
individual other than the tongue-speaker became able 
to understand the tongue-speech? If this faculty was 
a purely supernatural one, our question has no point ; 
but the case was assuredly otherwise. With what 
degree of precision the interpreter was able to elucidate 

1 Similarly, ‘the persons concerned’ is to be supplied as the 
subject of the plurals yaucitwoay (1 Cor. 7 36) and mapeAdBoray 
(2 Thess, 36) as WHing. and Tischendorf read. 
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the sense of a tongue-speech we cannot tell. The 
more one was disposed to rest satisfied with genetal 
renderings, the easier was it to supply them. The tone 
of the voice, the gestures, the recurrence of particular 
words or sounds certainly offered clues.! Further help 
was gained from observation of the habits of the tongue- 
speakers. We can hardly imagine otherwise than that 
their speeches readily assumed a stereotyped character. 
If, however, at any time a tongue-speaker brought 
forth something unaccustomed, a knowledge of what 
experiences he had recently been having would certainly 
not be useless towards an understanding of his speech. 

(c) It must be expressly noted that the things enumerated in 
146 alon;, with tongue-speech—revelation, knowledge, prophesy- 
ing, teaching—do nc: constitute the interpretation of tongue- 
speech in some such sense that the meaning will be ‘when I 
come unto you speaking with tongues what shall I profit you if 
I do not forthwith interpret these tongue-speeches in the form 
of revelation” etc, This misunderstanding is from the outset 
precluded by this, that in v. 26 ‘interpretation’ stands in co- 
ordination alike with ‘revelation,’ etc., and with ‘tongue,’ On 
the other hand, it is possible that interpretation of tongue-speech 
is intended in w x5: ‘I will pray with the Spirit, and I will 
pray with the understanding also,’ that is to say while I repeat 
in_ intelligible language the substance of the prayer I have 
originally uttered in ecstasy, This view is recommended by the 
fact that, immediately hefore (. 13), the tongue-speaken is 
admonished to aim at being able to interpret his own tongue- 
speeches. 

On the subject of the diffusion of the tongue-charism 
our information is very defective. (a) We are not 
aware that tongue-speech (and the 


16. Spread and allied charisms} had any considerable 


Ba wales Pg diffusion within the Jewish-Christian 
apee hecy’ 2rea; but neither is there adequate 
viariems, round for denying to the Jewish 


Christians all aptitude for such 
charisms, or for accusing the author of Acts of having 
as a Paulinist arbitrarily introduced it into his account 
of the primitive Christian world. If he had not found 
them in the sources on which he drew for 21-13 1046 7 
196, but merely drew upon his imagination, we may be 
pretty confident that he would have brought in the 
same elements at other points as well. Of course, the 
mere fact that they were present in his sources does not 
of itself give any security that their picture of .the 
diffusion of the charisms is historically correct. 

(2) In exact proportion to the intensity with which 
the charism of tongue-speech was exercised in Corinth 
in Paul’s time does the complete silence of the Epistle 
to the Romans on the same subject invite remark. In 
x Thess. 519 (‘quench not the spirit’) it may perhaps 
be intended, or at least included. In any case 
it cannot have long survived its most flourishing 
period. The author of Acts certainly can never have 
heard it exercised, otherwise he could not possibly have 
fallen into the mistake of supposing that it was speech 
in the language of foreign nations, or into the confusion 
of identifying with this foreign speech the speaking with 
tongues which occurred at the conversion of Cornelius 
(Acts1046 f llisr7). It is a significant fact that 
Justin for his own period (about 155 A.D.) mentions 
only prophetic gifts (wpodyrtxa xapleyara) but no 
speaking with tongues (Déa/. 82, begin.). Trenzeus 
(about 185 A.D.), in his detailed treatment of the 
charisms of which numberless instances happened every 
day (Her. ii. 493 [=324]; also ap. Eus. HE v. 73-5), 
speaks only of exorcisms of demons, prophetic visions 
and utterances, healings, and some cases of raising of 
the dead. In another place (v.61; also af. Eus. 
HE v. 76) he mentions tongue-speech also, but only as 
something with regard to which he fears that it 
happens in the case of many brethren in the Church 


2 The most familiar example, by which it has been attempted 
to explain the process, is the following: a tongue-speaker 
babbled disconnectedly the syllables a4 and 4a; the interpreter 
believed himself to have discovered the Aramaic word adda. 
Possibly the matter often fell out so. It must not, however, be 
thought that precisely this word was known only to certain 
interpreters. Rs Paul employs it in Rom. 815 Gal. 46 it must 
have been known to Gentile Christians generally, 
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and without letting us know whether by it he under- 
stands the phenomena met with in 1 Cor. 14, or what 
is described in Acts 2. Irenzeus says : 

* We hear of many brethren in the church possessing prophetic 
gifts and speaking through the Spirit in all kinds of tongues and 
bringing to light for the general advantage the hidden things of 
men and setting forth the mysteries of God’ (rodAGr axovoper 
abeddav ty tp éexxAnoia mpopytixa yaplopara éxdvTwy Kai 
wavrodarais Aadovyrwy Sia TOU mveiparos yAwooas Kat Ta 
kptdua rév dvOpimwy cig havepdy aydvrwy emt TO cuadéporse Kad 
Ta mvaT#pra TOU cod Exdiyyovpevur). It is to be noted that the 
making manifest of the secrets of men of which Irenzus speaks 
immediately after mentioning tongue-speech is in 1 Cor. 1424 4 
attributed to the prophets, not to those who speak with tongues. 
Tertullian also does not say that there was speaking with 
tongues in his day}; all that he does is contemptuously to call 
upon Marcion to exhibit in the case of any of his followers the 
exercise of spiritual gifts which, says he, ‘are forthcoming from 
my side more easily’ (‘a me facilius proferuntur’): ‘exhibeat 
Marcion . . . aliquos prophetas .. . qui et futura preenuntiarint 
et cordis occulta traduxerint (or: produxerint?); edat aliquem 
psalmum, aliquam visionem, aliquam orationem, dumtaxat 
spiritalem, in ecstasi, id est, amentia, si qua lingue interpretatio 
accessit' (adv. Marc. 58, end). Thus tongue-speech appears, 
not as an independent thing, but merely in an added sentence 
which with the whole of its surroundings is clearly reminiscent 
of 1 Cor, 1425 4 The ecstatical spiritual utterance, of which 
Tertullian speaks, in his time refers not to ‘tongue-speech’ 
but to ‘ prophecy. 


(c) For the ecstatical form of utterance did not 
disappear so quickly as did tongue-speech. On the 
contrary it became merged in the exercise of ‘ prophecy.’ 
This was favoured in the highest degree by the cir- 
cumstance that already the OT prophecy was conceived 
of as wholly ecstatical (above, § 84). This form of 
utterance was most strongly prevalent in Montanism. 
This may be the reason why stress is laid upon it by 
Tertullian ; but as Montanism altogether was nothing 
new, but only a strong revival of a tendency which had 
once before had prevalence within the church although 
subsequently repressed, so also its view of prophecy 
was, even if not exactly what might be called the 
primitive Christian one, then at least the post-apostolic- 
churchly one (Weinel, 78-96). It was only by way of 
reaction against the exaggerations of this and against 
the dangers for ecclesiastical office which grew out of it 
that brought churchmen at last to the view which finds 
expression in the title of the treatise of Miltiades (Eus. 
HE v.17), ‘On the necessity of a prophet’s not 
speaking in ecstasy’ {rept rod ph Sety mpopiyryy év 
éxotdce: Aadelvy). As to how it came about that 
‘prophecy’ also in its turn had to recede into the 
background and give place to the ecclesiastical office, 
see MINISTRY, § 38. 

If, finally, we proceed to inquire into the value which 
the charisms possessed for primitive eae we 

shall find that judges differ. (a) In the 

st carol church of Corinth (which is almost the 
charisma only authority to which we can refer) they 
‘were valued very highly. They were re- 

garded, and quite naturally, as evidences of special grace 
and favour, and were therefore zealously striven after 
(l4x2). This zeal, if a right zeal, was manifested in 
prayer {1413 does not mean that he who speaks in 
tongue-speech is to pronounce this ecstatic prayer 
of his with the purpose of interpreting it afterwards : 
the meaning is that when not exercising his charism of 
tongue-speech he is to pray for the gift of being able 
himself to interpret any tongue-speeches he may subse- 
quently receive). But we shall hardly be doing the 
Corinthians an injustice if we suppose that many of them 
sought to secure for themselves those ‘ gifts’ by other 
means also—by imitation, or by artificially working 
themselves up into a condition of excitement, by efforts 
constantly repeated. Vanity, it would seem, was not 
altogether without its part in the matter; otherwise the 
gift most prized and coveted would hardly have been 
that of tongue-speech, the most conspicuous indeed of 
them all, but at the same time the least fruitful. In the 
mouth of the Corinthian Christians the tongue-speaker 
alone was the ‘spiritual’ person (wvevyarixés: 1437, 
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and, in accordance with this, in all probability 12: 
also). 

{4} From this we can see, at the same time, what 
it was that properly speaking was regarded as the 
valuable element in the charisms. It was the extra- 
ordinary, the wonderful or miraculous, that quality in 
them which conferred a special importance on those who 
possessed them. Fundamentally the view taken does 
not differ from that of the Greek religion, Man desires 
to enjoy the possession of the godhead, bestowing itself 
on him individually. The same view dominates in the 
OT ; and in Gentile-Christian circles also the OT con- 
ceptions of the operations of the Spirit of God can have 
been familiar and influential. This conception has a 
marked leaning towards the quaintly, or even, one might 
say, grotesquely miraculous. Thus it is the Spirit that 
enables Samson to rend a lion or burst his own fetters, 
that is able to convey Elijah from place to place at 
pleasure {Judg. 146 1514 1 K.1812 2K. 216; cp in NT 
acts 839). Whether the thing done has a religious 
purpose comes but little into the question. 

This way of looking at the charisms is precisely that 
which makes it possible to attribute the same workings to 
; ;__ other spirits than the Holy Spirit. (a) 

5 atti ‘The belief in the existence of such spirits 

* was at that time exceedingly prevalent. 
Broadly speaking, they do not fall simply under the two 
categories of good and evil, but many of them are re- 
garded simply as of a subordinate character and as 
restricted in their insight. Whether they were called 
demons in accordance with pagan ideas, or angels in 
accordance with those of the OT, was indifferent ; in 
either case they were thought of as quite personal and 
as very active. Of such a spirit it is, for example, pre- 
supposed in 2 Thess. 22 that it can produce the erroneous 
belief that the day of the Lord is immediately at 
hand. 

(6) That these conceptions are present in x Cor. 14 
also is shown by the plural, ‘spirits’ (wvevzara) which, 
for linguistic reasons, cannot be taken to mean ‘ opera- 
tions of the spirit'—a meaning, moreover, which in 
v. 32 is excluded by the connection in which the word 
occurs (‘the spirits of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets’). Thus to each prophet is assigned a proper 
spirit, conceived of personally, by which he is inspired 
{cp Rev. 226: 'the God of the spirits of the prophets’). 
Quite similarly 1 Cor. 1414 also: ‘if I pray in a tongue, 
my spirit prayeth,’ Here it is not the proper spirit, so 
to say, with which a man is born, that is intended ; for this 
the apostle designates rather by the word ‘ understand- 
ing’ {vods), and distinguishes in this very verse from 
‘my spirit." From this it follows that v. 12 also is to be 
understood quite literally: ‘ye are zealous of spirits,’ 
that is to say, one of you seeks to obtain an inspiration 
from one spirit, another from another. 

{c) If this were not the meaning, no such thing as the 
‘discerning of spirits’ would be possible. By the 
‘spirits’ here interpreters indeed have proposed to 
understand distributions of the one Holy Spirit such as 
in point of fact were actually believed in (Nu. 1125 Rev. 
14 31 45 56, Hermas, Sim. ix.132 151-6 and often}. 
Only, in this case also, any ‘discerning’ would be 
meaningless. For, beyond question, any act of ‘dis- 
cerning’ would consist in judging as to whether an 
utterance founded upon spiritual suggestion was true or 
false, one to be followed or rejected. 1 Cor. 7 40 shows 
us how easily it could happen that conflicting judgments 
were put forward on the ground that they were inspired, 
Since Paul here supports his judgment on the subject of 
re-marriage of widows with the words; ‘I think that L 
also have the Spirit of God," we must conclude that in 
Corinth other persons on the ground of suggestion by 
the Spirit had decided in the opposite sense. Cp 
1437 f where the best reading (d-yvoetrat) is to be pro- 
nounced as an imperative (dyvoetre): if any man is 
ignorant, ignore ye him. 
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(¢@) In all places where it occurs the ‘discerning of 
spirits’ is mentioned directly after ‘ prophecy’ (x Cor. 
1210 1429, cp 1 Thess. 521). In itself considered, it is not 
easy to see why mention should not be made of it in 
connection with ‘word of wisdom’ or ‘word of know- 
ledge.’ Yet it is easy to understand how it needed 
specially to be called into requisition in connection with 
‘ prophecy,’ if this last gave definite directions as to what 
ought to be done in definite particular cases (§ 7 @). 
From 1 Cor. 1429 we cannot infer that only those who 
also possessed that of ' prophecy’ possessed the gift of 
‘discerning’; ‘the others ' (ol dAAat} can include others 
also. 

{e) The recognition of a ‘discerning of spirits’ in- 
volves in principle a complete abandonment of the belief 
in suggestion of the Holy Spirit. With the utmost 
emphasis Paul insists (1 Cor. 124-11 1433) that all 
charisms proceed from the Holy Spirit or from God ; 
but at the same time they can also come from evil spirits 
and the listeners must decide for themselves as to this, 
and in fact decide again upon the basis of inspiration, 
Here the most important point is that it is not Paul who 
introduces the ‘ discerning of spirits ‘as something new ; 
rather does it exist in Corinth as a thing of course. Here 
reveals itself the impossibility of continuing to hold fast 
the belief in divine inspiration if a free use of it is made 
in the actualities of life. 

Already in the OT it had been found necessary to set up 
criteria for discriminating between false and true prophets. But 
that the one class relate dreams, the others ‘speak my word 
faithfully’ bal 2328) was, naturally, a quite inadequate dis- 
tinction, That the true prophet must be a prophet of evil (Jer. 
288) may have been true in Jerusalem in Jeremiah’s day; but 
at other times, as, for example, in those of Deutero-Jsaiah, this 
maxim might have been turned against the prophets now become 
canonical, and Jeremiah in fact finds himself constrained to add, 
‘ifa prophet prophesies peace and his word comes to pass, then 
shall he be known to be a true prophet’ (289). The result is set 
up as a criterion quite expressly in Dt. 18 20-22, cp Ezek. 33 33. 
Not only, however, does this criterion fail to be available early 
enough; tn Dt, 13 2-4 is contemplated the case in which it may 
prove to have been deceptive, and for discerning the true prophet 
the only way left is to ask whether he labours in the service of 


Yahwée and (so Jer. 2322) seeks to bring back the people from 
the error of their ways. [Cp Provuer, §§ 23 23.} 


Equally inadequate is the criterion set up in x Cor, 
123: ‘no man speaking in the Spirit of God saith, Jesus 
is anathema.’ As to the difficulties and inconveniences 
experienced by the apostolic age from the impossibility 
of finding proper norms by which prophets could be 
tested, see MINISTRY, § 38 a, 4. 

But what did Paul think of the charisms? (a) On 
the one side he entirely shares the popular opinion. He 

19. Paul’ holds them all for operations of the Holy 

np ne tle Spirit, and is not sensible of the contra- 

he: OF UDe diction which we have discovered (above, 

SHATIEMS: § 184, ¢, ¢) in his own words, to the effect 
that such operations can proceed from other spirits also, 
in fact from evil ones. At the close of the discussion, 
in order that any remarks of his in disparagement of 
tongue-speech may not be misunderstood, he says: 
‘forbid not to speak with tongues’ (1 Cor. 1439). He 
makes no effort to bring into action a criterion for tongue- 
speakers analogous to the ‘discerning’ applicable in the 
case of prophets. ‘That no such criterion should have 
presented itself of its own accord is to be accounted for, 
on the one hand, by the consideration that tongue- 
speeches were too unclear to admit of their showing 
themselves to such disadvantage as in certain cases 
definite sayings of prophets did, and, further, that even 
in cases where they threatened to do so they could be 
explained away; on the other hand, by the considera- 
tion that in the case of a tongue-speaker, one was, more 
than in the case of a prophet, face to face with a seem- 
ingly supernatural communication which couid be re- 
ceived only with reverence and awe. The first-mentioned 
consideration would hardly have restrained Paul from 
setting up a criterion to be applied to tongue-speeches ; 
! for his disposition towards them is much the reverse of 
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favourable, and he has every reason for seeking to limit 
their undesirable influence. The second consideration, 
however, did, in point of fact, hold him back, especially 
as, according to 14:8, he himself was a speaker with 
tongues more than any of the Corinthians, 

(6} Alongside of this agreement with the popular view 
there presents itself, however, in the case of Paul, the 
great thought that every Christian has the Holy Spirit 
(Gal. 325 etc.), and that the whole life of the Christian 
is an expression of the Spirit’s activities {1 Cor. 123 Gal. 
5522f. Rom.55 84-16). ‘This thought contd not fail, 
in the case of every manifestation that laid claim to the 
character of a spiritual gift, to lead to the question being 
asked as to its spiritual value, but also, at the same time, 
to lead to a lowering of the estimate put upon gifts in 
which their wonderful character was the most important 
thing, and to an increased appreciation of those which 
consisted in an intensified exercise of the new Christian 
life on its moral side. In the first characteristic of our 
definition (§ 1} we have already seen that the idea of 

‘the charisms is by no means uniform. Some of them 
are expressly regarded as miraculous, in others it is 
very difficult to perceive anything wonderful. To this 
latter category belongs ‘ministry’ in all its forms ; 
‘government’ also, and the simpler forms of devotional 
utterance. It is hardly probable that all these things 
owed their designation as charisms to the pagan or OT 
presuppositions which had a share in the building up of 
the conception 'charism’ {ydpioza). Since, then, this 
idea must have come to its maturity in the course of 
the missionary activity of Paul, under his eyes and with 


his co-operation, it is hardly too bold to conjecture 


that it was through his influence that these compara- 
tively non-miraculous, but, from an ethical point of 
view, all the more important, manifestations should 
have come to be included in the number of the 
charisms. 

(c) To the same order belongs also the most important 
Modification which Paul applied to the idea of a charism 
when he refused to recognise as being such anything 
which had no utility for the life of the Christian com- 
munity (127, 7d oupédpov, ‘profit’; 1426, olxodouy, 
‘edification’; see above, § 32). By this miraculous 
manifestations were by no means excluded ; but it was 
no Ionger their miraculous character that supplied the 
measure according to which they were to be valued. It 
was with this principle as his basis that Paul entered 
especially on his campaign against the over-valuing of 
tongue-speech. Broadly speaking, his great merit in 
this field consists in his having moralised, in accordance 
with truly Christian principles, an idea that was only 
half religious, and essentially miraculous, and, so far 
forth, unfruitful. 

We must proceed still farther in the same direction if 
we are to arrive at an ultimate judgment on the historical 

., Significance of the primitive Christian 
20. Conclusion. cnsricms, It is easily intelligible that 
the joy of enthusiasm over the possession of a new 
redeeming religion should have expressed itself in an 
exuberant way which, according to the ideas of that 
time, could only be regarded as the miraculous opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. Apart from the exceptions 
specified above (§ 174) we have no reason for doubting 
that these manifestations were genuine expressions of the 
feeling of a strong religious life, not mere artificial imita- 
tions derived from the pagan cults. On the other hand, 
we know with regard to Paul that his ecstasies in which 
he had visions coincided in point of time with the attacks 
of his malady (see GALATIA, § 27); we shall, therefore, 
hardly err if we bring into causal connection with this 
malady the strong tendency to tongue-speech also, which, 
in any case, was intimately associated with the ecstatic 
condition. The ecstatical has always something of the 
unhealthy about it. Thus it is not difficult to explain 
why extensive circles in the early church kept entirely 
free from such manifestations. The church could get 
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on very well in their absence. It is, on the other hand, 
equaily intelligible that, once they had made their appear- 
ance they were infectious, that they brought the church 
life into serious danger, and that they led to reaction. 
Paul led this reaction on sound principles; the later 
church led it increasingly in the interests of its conception 
of church office which was itself very unsound ; Paul by 
the endeavour to persuade, the later church too often 
by the exercise of force. The phenomena in question 
owe their disappearance, however, by no means to this 
reaction merely, but quite as much to their own degenera- 
tion. This degeneration was in large measure due to 
the faith in their miraculous character. In this case 
also it was demonstrated that miracles produce a favour- 
able impression only when seen from a distance; where 
they have to be fittedl into the daily realities of actual 
life they always bring evil consequences in their train. 
This holds true of the gift of healing the sick also, and 
of miracle-working generally. The reaction just spoken 
of did not venture to deny the miraculous character of 
the charisms. We for our part, however, are constrained 
to do so, and to account for everything in the phenomena 
to which a miraculous character has been attributed by 
the known psychological laws which can be observed in 
cases of great mental exaltation, whether in persons 
who deem themselves inspired or in persons who simply 
require medical treatment. 

The non-miraculous charisms on the other hand, 
which, from the outset, possessed a moral character were 
of abiding value. Without them the church could not 
have lived; but they have never failed her and are 
destined never to become extinct; even should they 
have ceased to be called charisms, it will remain ever- 
lastingly true that they come from the Spirit of God. 

On the whole subject see Dav. Schulz, Geistesgaben, 1836; 
Supernatural Religion (1877), § 321-397 =popular edition, rooz, 

7 pp. 753-800; and the commentaries on x Cor. 
21. Literature. 12-14.) Works of a more comprehensive kind 
are: Gunkel, Wirkungen des heil, Geistes 
nach der populiren Anschauung der apost. Zeitu. nach der 
Lehre des Pavius, 1888; @ unaltered, 1900; and, following 
Gunkel, Weinel, Wirkuagen des Geistes «. der Getster tnt 
nachapost. Zettalter bis auf Irenaeus, 1899; Beversluis, De 
heilige geest en stjne werkingen volgens het... N. Verbond, 
Utrecht, 1896. On speaking with tongues, see Bleek, S¢.A'r., 
1829, pp. 3-793 1830, pp. 45-64; Baur, 725, Zésch>. f Theol., 
1830 4, pp. 75-133; St A%., 1838, pp. 618-702; Wieseler, SAAZ., 
1838, pp. 703-772; Hilgenfeld, Glossefadte, 1850 ; Rossteuscher, 
Gabe der Sprachen, 18503 van Hengel, Gave der talen, 18643 
Arthur Wright, Some NT Problems, 277-302 {1898}. 
Pp. Ww. S. 


SPOIL. The words are; {r) boys, Jalal, Gen, 
4927 (G rpopy), etc., cxbdov, wpovouy, Seaprayt) ; 
(2) 1p, daz, Jer. 1513, etc., exodor, rpovouy, daprayy ; 
also (3) npvip, mélissah, 2 K. 2114 etc., mBwis, 
méSussih, is. 4224+ Kt., rpovony, Staprayh; (4) A. 
tereph, Job 2917 etc., d&prayua, Stapray}. On the 
division of spoils cp TAXATION, § 1. See also 
SACRIFICE, § 8, 


SPOKES, 1. 2i8vsim, D'PWN, x K. 733 AV | felloe.’ 
See WHEEL, 14, 
2. AiiSartm, OWN, t K.7 33 RV ‘nave.’ See WHEEL, re. 


SPONGE (ctrorroc), Mt. 2748=Mk. 1536 = Jn. 
W929t. Neither sriyyos nor c@ébyyos occurs in the 
LXX. The use of the sponge, however, was early 
known (cp, é.g., /¢. 18414; Od, 1111); see the Classical 
Dictionaries. 

‘Sponge’ is the fibrous skeleton of a marine animal 
—the living part of which has been removed by dry- 
ing, washing, and bleaching—belonging to the group 
Cornacuspongize of the non-calcareous sponges. The 
most important Mediterranean species are Euspongia 
officinalis, the Levant toilet sponge; and £. simocca, 
the Zimocca sponge, and Hifppospongia equina, the 
horse-sponge. All these are found at a depth of 
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3-100 fathoms along the coasts. The sponge fisheries 
of the Mediterranean are still the most important in 
commerce, and the Syrian trade is considerable. 

4. ES. 


SPOON (53, @yickH). See ALTAR; § 10; CooK- 
ING, § 5, iii, INCENSE, § 7, and MEALS, § 10. 


SPOTTED (ND), Gen. 3032 7 Ezek. 1616; see 
COLOURS, § 12. 


SPRINGS. In a country where perennial streams 
are rare, and where months of summer may pass without 
«gett gs. rain, the possession and preservation of 
ieee pecianiaatn water has always been a matter of 
tion of water serious concern. Water means life, 
“and its value to the people of Canaan 
is illustrated by manifold references and numerous 
beautiful metaphors in the OT. For details concerning 
the amount of rainfall in Palestine, see RAin, § 2, and 
on the distribution of springs and other sources of 
supply, see PALESTINE, § 13. Generally speaking, it 
may be affirmed that the most poorly watered districts 
are the table-land of Judea on the W. of Jordan and 
the heights of the Bedééd on the E.! Some of these 
tracts, however, were once better supplied, cp NEGEB, 
§x. 

Constructions for the preservation of water rank 
among the oldest specimens of masonry in Palestine. 
The simplest plan was to dig a hole, with perhaps a 
shaft of masonry, where springs were known to exist. 
Such a pit (42'ér, wa, ppéap) was often covered over 
with a large flat stone, partly, no doubt, as a precaution 
against accident (Iéx. 2133), and partly to prevent its 
being easily discovered. For this latter purpose sand 
or earth might be strewn over the cover (cp also 2 S. 
17 19). 

The water was drawn up by a pitcher (4ad, Gen. 
2416) or bucket (a¢7z, Is. 4015, cp verb in Ex. 216, x9), 
and for the watering of cattle was poured into a trough 
(rahkat, Gen. 3038 4t Ex. 216, S6heth, Gen. 2420 3038)}.? 
When dry a pit of this kind might be used as a 
prison, and as no attempt was made to keep it clean 
the accumulation of miry mud (fi, Ps. 402 [3], ep Jer. 
386) at the bottom added to the discomfort of the 
prisoner, 

The Heb. and Gk. terms for ‘Spring’ which require 
mention are : °— 

1. ‘dyin (py), Gen. 167 2416 1S. 291, etc.; AV's 

‘well’ in Gen. 2413 4922, etc., obscures 
ally eo the force and meaning. The ‘spring of 
ts, Jacob’ (Dt. 3328) refers to J’s descendants ; 

SpTMB- cp the metaphors in Is. 48 1 Ps. 6826 [27]. 
For particular springs, see reff. above in § 1. The 
connection with ‘dyzz ‘eye’ is doubtful, nor, if the two 
are identical, is it easy to say which is older, The 
‘spring’ can scarcely take its name from the circular 
shape of the orifice since this {as in English) is called 
the mouth (Gen. 2927). On the other hand, the eye 
could easily be called the fountain of the tears (as in 
Jer. 91(8 23] nyorypo rp). Perhaps some primitive 
belief underlies the usage. 

2. mayan (jy), derived from the above, properly a 
place of springs, cp Ps. 846 [7], Josh, 18x15 (AV 
‘well’), etc. 

3. 6&ér (ays, cp above § 1, and see Conpuits, § 1 
{1]) occurs chiefly in the Hexat.; for place-names 
compounded with it, see NAMES, § ror (4}. 


1 Fullinformation is given by G. A. Smith, WG 77-79. For 
the evidence of place-names indicating the presence of water see 
Names, § 101. 

2 Other means of drawing up water are the skad#/in Egypt 
(Wilkinson, Ave. £y. 1281), and the water-wheel in Babylonia 
(Peters, Wippur, 1135 1415 cp Curtiss, Prim. Sen. Rel. 198 
{Hamath]). There seems to be an allusion to the latter in 
Eccles, 126. Cp AGRICULTURE, § 5. 

3 Cp also Broox, Convuirs, § 1, 
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4. mabbua (yn), Eccles. 126 (AV ‘ fountain’), 
Is. 357 4910. Properly a place where water bubbles 
or gushes up, cp the verb in Prov. 184 of a bubbling 
spring, and metaphorically, of a gushing man in Prov. 
152 28, etc, 

5. maker (APD), a spring that has been dug (verb in 2 K. 19 24 
Is. 3725). Mostly used in a figurative sense (Prov. 1314 1622 
184 etc.) 

6. mésdé (8310), properly, ‘place of exit’ (cp also above col. 
883, n. 2), with Ov, 2 K. 221 Ps. 107 33, 35 (étéfodos), Is. 87 25 
{ovvaywy}), etc. 

7. nétek (423, orig. obscure) in Job 38 16, and perhaps also zd, 
28 11 for *220, see BDB ad doe. 

8 gullath (nba), Judg. List; see GoLaru-maim. True mean- 
ing unknown, perhaps a Canaanite word. On the supposition 
that the word is corrupt see KerLau. 

9. ner, Dt. 317 RVmg., see ASHDOTH-Piscan. 

10, my# (the usual word in @ for nos. 1/4, 4%), Jn. 46 Jas. 
8112 Pet. 227, etc. ‘ 

11. Ppéap (B's word for no. 3), Lk. 145 etc., an artificial well 
as opposed to xpjiy (ep Poa, 2), 

A full supply of water, rivers on bare heights, wells 
in valleys, pools of water in place of a wilderness, and 

. springs instead of dry land characterise 
Soy mein the highest possible happiness to the 
Hebrew mind ({is.41x8 cp 857 443 Ps. 
10735). The possession of water is the one indis- 
pensable acquisition without which the right of pasture 
is useless. Hence, as Robertson Smith suggested, 
property in water is more important and probably older 
than property in land (RS@ 104 £, cp CATTLE, § 5). 
The digging of a well, accordingly, was an important 
function, and a typical specimen of one of the rites ac- 
companying it has been fortunately preserved in Nu. 
2li7f. {see BEER, col. 515). Here the spring is 
addressed asa living being, and indeed not only is 
spring-water called ‘living water’ (Gen. 261g Nu, 1917 
etc.), but springs are regarded as endowed with life. 
They are regarded with reverence, credited with oracular 
powers, and frequently associated with sacred beings.+ 
On the widespread beliefs connected with springs and 
wells among the Semites see IDOLATRY, § 2, NATURE- 
WORSHIP, § 4, Robertson Smith, A.S(*) (reff. in Index). 
Cp also Barton, Semitze Origins, g2 f.; Curtiss, Prim. 
Sem. Rel., passim; and the Abbe Bourcais, ‘ La source 
divine et générale conception Chaldéenne dans les 
Monuments figurés des Collections 4 Paris,’ in Maspero's 
Ree. de Trav. 21 177-193 (1899}. S. A, C. 


STABLE (i7)2), Ezek. 255 ; 
See CATTLE, § 5, INN (ad fin. }. 


STACHYS (crayyc [Ti. WH])}, greeted by Paul as 
‘my beloved’ (Rom. 169). 

He is mentioned in the apocryphal lists of the 
‘seventy,’ and according to pseudo-Dorotheus was 
consecrated first bishop of Byzantium, by the Apostle 
Andrew. In the apocryphal Acta PAzlippz, a believer 
of the name of Stachys is the host of Philip in Hiera- 
polis. The name has been found among the remains 
of the imperial household (C7L 68607). 


STACTE (70), 2araps, ' that which drops’; cp Job 
3627; cTAaKTH) is Mentioned with onycha and galbanum 
as an ingredient in the holy incense (Ex. 3034; Ecclus. 
24153, RV™E ‘opobalsamum,’ AV SrToRax). A 
fragrant resin is obviously intended; but whether 
opobalsamum, storax, or some other substance, is 
uncertain, Jewish tradition identified xd/ap4 with opo- 
balsamum; but against this see BALSAM, § 4, and 
MyrrH. Perhaps gum tragacanth is meant; see 
STORAX, 2. N. M. 


STAFF. The words are partly the same as those in 
Rov (where see 1, 2, 3. 5). Nothing depends on ful- 


elsewhere ‘ pasture.’ 


t This is not confined merely to medicinal waters (cp Ham- 


' MATH; MEDICINE, § 2, col, 3007 and reff.) where supernatural 


ideas might readily arise, 
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ness of references, By far the most interesting is Heb. 
llex, cp Gen. 4731, where it is said that Jacob, after 
blessing Joseph’s sons, ‘worshipped upon the top of 
his staff’ (rpocexdvnoev emi rd &xpov THs paBdou atros), 
implying mon (the reading of @, Pesh., It.) instead of 
meen. Chabas justifies this reading by a reference to 
an Egyptian custom.! But it is clearly wrong, as the 
parallel passage x K.147 shows. ‘The ‘head’ of the 
bed is no doubt a peculiar expression; Holzinger 
suggests that a ‘teraphim’ may have been placed at 
the bed’s head. But the true explanation is much 
simpler. wx should of course be wyy ‘couch’; cp 
“sng? ey ‘the couch of my bed,’ Ps. 1823, RV™& The 
other words are— 

1. mywo. myn, moséndh, mixtneth ( /jyw to lean), 
Ex. 2lig Is. 366, etc. Used of the pastoral rod 
(il wav) in Ps. 234 (see note in Che. Ps. (4). 

2. py, ‘és, of the ‘staff’ of a spear (x S. 177 [Rt. is 
wrong], 2S. 2119 287 1 Ch. 205). 


3. yon, pélek, in David's imprecation, ‘let there not | 


fail from the house of Joab one that hath an issue, or 
that is aleper, or that leaneth on a staff,’ etc,, 2 5. 329. 
So EV after @ (xparav exurddys [-3, or -nv]} and Tg. 
Jon. (12x2 yypnin; So read, not 73N3). The rival render- 
ing—‘that holdeth the spindle’—does not suit the 
context nearly as well (ep H. P. Smith, ad /oc.}, but 
has a philological basis lacking to the first explanation. 
Moved by Driver’s learned note (78S rg92, with n. 1) 
Lohr and H. P. Smith adopt ‘spindle’ for 7p (cp 
Prov, 3119, and Toy’s note). There can hardly be a 


clearer evidence of corruption; no philology can save . 


this unsuitable reading. Read bpna ‘np, ‘one that leans 
on (lit. grasps) a staff’—z.e., a lame person. In 
Prov. 8lig the reading is of course undisputed (cp 
WEAVING, § 2). 

4 pip, a2, Nu.1323 (a pole, for bearing a huge grape- 
cluster). 

5. 93, bad (in plur.), Ex. 25 13 7% 1 K.87/. (to bear the ark). 

6. £dAoyv Cin plur.), Mt. 26 47 . 14 43, coupled with ‘swords’ 
(Jn. 18 3 speaks of SAa). Cp the use of 489 and Dav (Rap, 
I, 2). T. K. Cc. 


STAIRS. The rendering ‘stairs’ in AV is generally 
misleading. 

1. In x K.68}, no doubt, a°s, Zadim (iAcarh dvoBders ; 
cochlea) can be plausibly rendered ‘winding stairs’ (EV; see 
however, Stade, ZA 7W 3136 :, and cp Teme e, § 11, n.). 

2. In 2 K.913 ‘on the top of the stairs’ (mdypa o7e-bx) can 
hardly be the right description of the place where Jehu’s 
supporters acclaimed him as king (see JEnu). 

2. In Neh. 94 it was not on the stairs but on the ‘scaffold’ 
Orbya, madleh; avaBacts) prepared for the occasion that 
Jeshua and Bani stood. So AVmg- Cp Purpit. 

4. In Ezek, 4317 (mbyn, ma‘dloth) ‘stairs’ should be ‘steps’ 
(RV); the steps of the altar are meant. 

5. In Cant. 214 ‘the secret places (mini, sedrégdth ; 
exdueva Tov “porerxiopatos; it caverna maceri@) of the 
Stairs’ forms a bad parallel to ‘in the clefts of the rock.” a2s7m 
madrégah (in plur.), is again rendered ‘stairs’ in Ezek. 38 20 ; 
most scholars may See ‘steep, ladder-like hills’ (RV ‘steep places,’ 
@ $apayyes) to the true meaning. The word, however, is 
suspicious. 

6. ‘Stairs’ is right for avaSa@uof in Acts 21 4o. 

T. KC. 

BTALL (27, maréék, etc.) Am.64 etc. See 


CATTLE, § 5. 


STANDARD (5)7), Nu. 152 etc. See ENSIGNs. 


STARS. To the Hebrews, as to other races, the 
heavenly bodies were a constant source of interest and 
wonder. Their great number, comparable to the sand 


1 Mélanges égyptologigues,® 1gt. ‘He then pronounced 
the ordinary oath, “ By the life of che Lord Life-Health-Force,” 
striking his nose and ears, and placing himself on the top of the 
staff. The reference is to the baton which the magistrate kept 
stretched out during the ceremony. By this attitude and by 
these gestures the prisoner testified his submission towards the 
magistrate.’ 
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of the sea-shore (Gen.155 2217 264 Jer. 3322), and 
known only to God (Ps. 1474), their immeasurable 
height above the earth {Job2212 Ob.4 Is.1413; cp 
Dan. 810@), and the brightness of their shining (Job 
255 3126 Dan. 123), formed subjects for comment ; 
but it was their movements that excited the keenest 
attention, and opened up the widest field for the 
imagination. 

To realise the Hebrew conception of this phenomenon, 
it is necessary to make some reference to their cosmology. 

This bears close resemblance to the 
1. ekasiges scheme of the Babylonians (Jensen, 

Kosmol. 9 f-}. and may be thought to 
have formed part of the common property of the 
primitive Semitic family. 

The earth was regarded as a flat surface, bounded 
upon all sides by the watery deep. Above, the heavens 
formed a hollow vault, which, resting on the waters, 
might be said to describe a circle upon them (Job2610 
Prov. 827). This vault was thought to be solid, and 
was spoken of as a firmament (yp, rd#id', something 
beaten or hammered out; Gen.16 ete.), or, in the 
language of poetry, a tent spread out above the earth 
{Is.4022 Ps.194). Upon the farther side of the 
firmament, called by the Babylonians 2i776 farmi, ‘the 
inner part of the heavens,’ there was again water, ‘the 
waters which are above the firmament’ (Gen.16 /.). 
Indeed, one of the earliest of creative acts was the 
placing of the vault of the heavens, in order to cleave 
in twain the watery deep (oinn, 4k6m, Bab. Tidmat), 
and thus make possible the appearance of dry land 
(Gen. 16-8 Prov.828f). Beneath the earth was the 
realm of the underworld (dine, Shéol}, and the whole 
was perhaps conjectured to rest ultimately upon the 
waters of the deep (Ps. 242 1366). 

Across the fixed vault of the firmament the heavenly 
bodies appeared to move, seeming, no doubt, to the 

Hebrews as to the Babylonians, to 

ei heey enter by a door in the eastern quarter 

bodies. of the heavens and to make their exit 

s in the W. by asimilar means. Thus, 

to the poet’s mind, the sun has his tent in the heavens, 

and at his rising is like a bridegroom who issues from 
his bridal chamber (Ps. 195 / }. 

The regularity of the movements of the stars arrested 
the attention. They are governed by ‘ordinances’ 
established by Yahwé and unalterable (Jer. 3135/7), 
beyond the reach of human understanding (Job38 33). 
The spectacle of the heavenly host, led forth in full 
tale, is a wonderful proof of Yahwé's mighty power 
(Is. 4026). Thus they naturally serve to mark divisions 
of time. They are set in the firmament ‘to divide the 
day from the night’ and to ‘be for signs, and for 
seasons, and for days, and years’ (Gen. 114, ep Ps. 
10419}. The Hebrew month (x jh, Aodef; ny, yérah) 
is a lunar month, and the quarter of this period—one 
phase of the moon—appears to have determined the 
week of seven days (see MONTH, §§ 1, 6; WEEK, § 1). 
Since this constancy in the courses of sun, moon, and 
stars was so impressive, it is natural that anything 
which appeared to be of the nature of an interruption 
should, by the unscientific mind, be regarded as a 
portent of catastrophe. Of such a nature would be 
eclipses of the sun or moon, meteorites or falling stars, 
and comets. 

So we find the darkening of sun and moon and the falling of 
stars associated with troublous times of direst calamity (Am. 89 
Is. 18 10 Ezek. 827 Joel 2 10 31{84]=Acts 2 20 Joel 3[4] 15 fob97; 
cp Mt. 2429 Rev.612/ 812).1 Comets, as moving in orbits 
which baftled the calculations of the ancients, can be spoken 
of as ‘ wandering stars, for whom the blackness of darkness is 


reaied for ever,’ and thus serve to depict the lot of the repro- 
ate. 





1 An eclipse of the sun which occurred in the year 3.c. 
763 is recorded in the Assyrian Eponym Canon. See Amos, 
§ 4. 
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To the primitive imagination that which moves is 
regarded as possessing life. Thus the heavenly bodies 
are pictured as living beings, and form subject of folk- 
lore and legend. Stars, in particular, are closely 
associated with angels. 

The phrase ‘the host of heaven’ generally denotes the stars 
(2K.17 16 2135 234 f Dt.419 173 Jer. 82 1913 Zeph. 155 cp 
Gen. 21 Ps, 336 Is. 40 26 4512); but in some cases, especially in 
late writings, invisible agencies are also denoted by the same 
term (1 K. 2219 Is. 344 Neh. 96, and perhaps Dan, 810). Cp 
also 1s. 2422 and the fine poetical statement in Job387 (cp 
CREATION, § 21, €). 

Specia] stars or constellations mentioned in the Bible 
are as follow :— 


(2) ery, "dyéF (Job38 32) ; on the versions and on the 
supposed form iy, “dé (Job99), see ARCTURUS. The 


ial at allusion to the ‘children’ of ‘dyz¥ 

8. edge a limits the possibilities of interpretation 

groups. to «such constellations as can be 

pictured under the form of a mother with children. 

Among the ancients there appear to have been two 
such—-Ursa major, and the Pleiades. 

In favour of Ursa major is cited the Arabic title 
for this constellation. 

This is a's, ‘the bier,’ the four stars forming the quadrilateral 
being regarded asa bier, which is followed by three mourners, 
banat na‘s, ‘the daughters of the bier.' 

It is, however, quite impossible philologically to 
connect the Arabic word za‘¥ with the Hebrew ‘dyif; 
nor is there, in the passage of Job in which ‘dys 
appears, any trace of the idea of bier and bearers or 
mourners. It is the merit of M. A. Stern] (‘ Die 
Sternbilder in Hiob 3831 f,,’ in Geiger’s /iid. Zeitschr. 
3258 #7) to have been the first among moderns to adopt 
the interpretation ‘ Pleiades,’ and to have stated his case 
with great cogency, Stern disposes of the claims of 
Ursa major by pointing out that ‘dyzs, with the three 
other constellations mentioned in Job383: f/, is cited 
by the poet on account of its meteorological import- 
ance, 

This is evident from the context. In wy. 22-30 we have 
mention of snow and hail, light and east wind, thunder-shower 
and lightning, rain and dew, ice and hoar-frost. Then follow 
the three wy. 31-33 with reference to certain constellations ; and 
in immediate succession, further notice of meteorological 
phenomena—clouds and the outpouring water, lightning and 
the bottles of heaven. 

Thus the inference is clear that the constellations 
mentioned are such as have special significance as 
weather-signs. Now Ursa major, as a circum- polar 
constellation, never passes below the horizon in the N. 
hemisphere ;? and, being therefore a conspicuous object 
at all seasons, could never be regarded as possessing 
any kind of meteorological importance. Thus _ its 
mention in such a context would appear to be quite 
misplaced, 

On the other hand, the Pleiades, though but a small 
group, possessed for the ancients great meteorological 
significance. 

By their rising at dawn the Greeks and Romans divined the 
approach of summer, whilst their setting at dawn, heralded the 
approach of the wet and stormy season (Hesiod, Off. 3837 
s7t 7 619 £7; Virgil, Georg. 4231 7; Ovid, Fast.5599 7). The 
expression ‘ ‘éyzf with her children’ bears close resemblance to 
the name ‘hen with her chickens’ applied to this group of stars 
among both eastern and western peoples and actually em- 
ployed in this passage as a translation of the Targum (Sy xnan 
pram rantpr).§ 

The name 'dyz¥ may then be thought to denote, not 
the group as a whole, but the principal star, known to 
astronomers as Alcyone. It must be deemed uncertain 
whether the Massoretic vocalisation yy is correct. The 


I Stern is followed by G. Hoffmann (2.4 77 8107 £) and by 
Nolideke (B78. Lex. 4370). 

2 Cp Homer, Od. 5275, otn 8 dupopds €or: Acetpay ‘Nxeavoio, 
Virg, Georg.1246, Arctos Oceani metuentis xquore tingi. 
Ovid, Met, 13727, Arcton quoris expertem. 

3 It is also worthy of notice that R. Yehiida’s explanation of 
‘af as env, yetha (Béradkhoth 584) is interpreted by later 
‘falmudists as aby 591, ’ the tail of the Ram’ (z.e., Pleiades), or 
ebay we, ‘the head of the Bull’ (4¢., Hyades). 
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Peshitté renders by ‘tyyztka,! which probably has 
philological connection with the Hebrew name, and 
perhaps upon this analogy we may vocalise yy, “dy ak 
(Hoffmann), or else, with closer approximation to the 
Syriac, wiry, ‘ayyas, or wry, “Zypak 

() bps, 4észZ (Job 99 383: Amos 58) is generally 
supposed to denote ORION (¢.v.), the most remarkable 
of constellations, both on account of the brilliancy and 
colour of the three principal stars,? and the striking 
resemblance of the figure toa gigantic human form 
equipped with belt and sword. The position of this 
group, a few degrees S. of the Ecliptic, renders it a very 
couspicuous object as viewed from the N. temperate 
zone, and among the Greeks and the Romans it was 
much observed as a sign of the seasons, 

Thus its heliacal rising, southing, and setting are severally 


connected with different agricultural operations (Hes. Off. 
5952, 609. f-, 614.7}; but, especially, the time of its setting 
marks the commencement of wet and stormy weather, when 
navigation becomes dangerous (Hes. Off. 618,77; Hor. £9.157; 
Virg. in. 1535 452). : 

The mention of the ‘ éazds of Orion’ in Job 383: is 
perhaps an allusion to the three stars of the belt, and 
refers to the chains with which the giant—‘dull-witted 
obstinate’ giant—(5.n3) was thought tohave been confined 
by the Deity. If man can loose these bands—the poet 
seems to mean—he may then hope to gain control over 
those changes in the season which the constellation 
marks, In Job99 Amos 58 4ésé/ appears to be cited 
on account of its great brilliancy.* 

(c) agra, Aémah (Job 99 3831 Amos 58) is translated 


‘Pleiades’ by EV and many moderns, in accordance 
with the rendering of @ in both passages of Job, 
Symm. and Vg. in Job 3831, and Symm. and Theodot. 
in Amos, If, however, the grounds upon which ‘dyz 
has been identified with the Pleiades can be considered 
sufficient, it is evident that we must look elsewhere for 
the constellation represented by Aimak. Stern presses 
the claims of Canis major with its bright star Sirius— 
by far the largest of the fixed stars—known to the 
Greeks as 7 derpov par excellence.® 

A constellation of so great a meteorological interest 
as Canis major and possessing a star of such brilliancy 
as Sirius, may naturally be expected to find mention in 
Job 88 ; and the identification with Aimdé is rendered 
plausible by the close connection with 4#s¢/, just as the 
Great Dog lies nearly to the S. of Orion and close to 
his feet. A further point is the allusion to the ‘ chains ® 
of Kimah’ (ng nisiyp), which on this interpretation 
yields a good sense, since Canis major is the hound of 
Orion. 

{d) The meaning of ninyn (Job 38 32; see MAzzAROTH), 


is highly uncertain. By most scholars the term is sup- 
posed to be identical with mbip (see MazzALoTu), the 


worship of which, in conjunction with that of the sun, the 
1 The same rendering is employed for oy, Job 99, boa, Job 
1527, doa, Amos 58. The Talmudic xnt, yz¢hd (note above), 


perhaps represents the same word with rejection of y. 

2 aBy Orionis, named Betelgeuse, Rigel, and Bellatrix: the 
first and the second, of the first magnitude ; the last, among the 
largest stars of the second magnitude. 

3 On the phrase ‘their Zésilim’ (on ?*p3) in Is. 1810 see 
Orton, 

4 In ® Job 9o, 6 worwy TAerdda kai "Eorepoy xai 'Aperodpoy 
xat tazeta, Norov, it is quite clear that the order of the con- 
stellations has been changed, mp5 being brought to the 
beginning and rendered MAedéa as in 38 31, whilst wy, which 
thus stands second, is translated "Eomepov as yny in 3832. This 
change of order, which seems to have been overlooked by critics, 


is substantiated by Pesh. Jano ead? oc: 


Jaro. Se spulo Jrauro- 

5 For the ancients Sirius marked the time of greatest summer 
heat (Hom. //.2227-31, Hes. Opp. 417, Sc. 3973 etc.!, and its 
connection with this period is still preserved in the popular 
expression ‘the dog days.’ 

The rendering ‘sweet influences’ AV, RVmg. can he traced 
back to Sebastian Munster (1535 4.v.), but appears to be philo- 
logically untenable. 
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moon, and all the host of heaven, was put down by Josiah 
{2 K. 235); and @ in both passages employs the trans- 
literation pafovpw?, whilst Targ., in accordance with 
Kings, uses in Job the rendering xbin “we. In Rab- 
binic Hebrew the mazzdlith are the twelve zodiacal signs 
(Bérakhoth 326; Shabbath 75a), but also the planets, 
regarded as stars of good or ill fortune( Béréshith rah,,§ ro, 
toc, etc.}. In agreement with this latter signification, 
we have, according to the restoration of de Vogiié, the 


dedication ny: bind answering to the Greck ‘A-ya6}. 


7éxy in a Phoenician inscription from Larnaca of about 
the qth century B.c. (C7S1o5). It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether we can safely argue back in explanation of 
the earlier use of the expression. In Arabic manzz/ denotes 
a'‘lodging-place’ or 'mansion’; and the plural a/-mandsil 
is used of the twenty-eight ‘mansions’ of the moon. 
In Assyrian, according to Friedr. Delitzsch (Ass. HWB), 
manzazu denotes ‘a place of standing,’ from the root 
nazdésu ‘to stand’; just as in Heb. nip, ‘ place,’ is 
derived from mp. -Manzazu occurs on the fifth table 
of the Babylonian Creation series (see CREATION, § 2) 
which begins! ‘He made the mansions (mansazz} of 
the great gods.’ Further, there is a fem, form of 
mansazu-——viz., manzaliu (= manszaziu), masaltu. For 
this Delitzsch quotes 3 R. 59 35a: ‘The gods in heaven 
in their mansions (man-zal-ti-fu-nu} set me.’ Jensen 
{Kosmol. 3477.) mentions the same facts. Whilst, 
however, Delitzsch identifies these s#anra/fi with the 
zodiacal stations (Prel. 54), Jensen thinks that they 
were perhaps fifty in number,? corresponding to the 
number of the great gods, and represent, not merely 
the signs of the zodiac (ep Lockyer, Dawn of Astronomy, 
133 7), but rather certain fixed stars and planets, lists of 
which are to be found in the inscriptions, but of which the 
identification appears to be possible only in a few cases 
(Avsm. 146 7).5 Here, then, it may be supposed that 
we have the original of mazzadoth of 2 K. 235; though, 
as is plain from the diverse opinions noticed above, the 
precise reference of these ‘mansions,’ as objects of 
worship borrowed by the people of Judah from the 
Babylonians, still remains uncertain. 

With regard to mazzdrdth, Stern is undoubtedly 
correct in stating that in the words of Job 383a ' Canst 
thou bring forth mazzaréth in its season {inp3),’ massa- 
voth in conjunction with ‘in 7s time’ (ynyn} denotes a 
plurality which can be spoken of as a unity, and so a 
group of stars which form a single constellation. This 
consideration, which gains weight from the connection of 
mazcaroth with ‘dyis, &stl, and &imdah, cach of which de- 
scribes a single special star-group, cuts at the root of the 
identification of mazzdroth in Job with mazsd/oth as men- 
tioned in 2 K. 235, upon the view which has above been 
taken of the latter, The special constellation represented 
by maszaroth can, however, in default of evidence, be 
merely conjectural. Stern's view, that the word de- 
notes the Hyades, is not open to objection, and is to 
some extent supported by the position of mazsdréth after 
kimdh and &sif and before ‘dyi¥, acccording to the posi- 
tion of constellations in the heavens. But that this is the 
intention of the order of citation may be questioned, 
since in such a case the more natural method would be 
to reverse the order, and to speak of Pleiades, Hyades, 
Orion, Canis major, according to the order of rising. 
‘The Hyades were of meteorological importance to the 
ancients, who regarded their heliacal rising as the 
portent of wet weather (Hom. /2. 18 486 ; Hes. Of. 613; 
Virg. 22. 1744, etc.). Stern, who would identify 
mazsarath and mazzaléth, attempts to connect mazzdlith 
with the verb $y (Aisz#) in the sense ‘rain-producers’ ; 


1 See Jensen, Kosmol, 288 7: ; Schrader, COT 115. | 

3 The auméer of the manzazi appears to have originally 
been given in the Creation tablet. r ; 

$ Jensen finds allusion to the zodiacal signs in the fas? stars 
of 2-2 of the Creation tablet above cited. The word sisrdta 
(not mizrata) or iréta, which occurs in 13, cannot, with Sayce 
(Religion of Bad. 389), be identified with Afazadrith, 
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but this is certainly inferior to the derivation adopted 
above (see further MAZZAROTH). 

{e) The expression, ‘the inner chambers of the south’ 
(Job 997 pon ‘rn, Zadré théman), is too indefinite to be 
taken as a reference to any special star or group of 
stars, such as the bright star Canopus or the constella- 
tion of the ship to which it belongs (Stern). Probably 
Dillmann is correct in suggesting that the author of Job, 
as aman of travel, would know that in journeying to- 
wards the S, more and more stars and constellations 
appear in the heavens, and might therefore reasonably 
refer in such terms to the stars of the southern hemi- 
sphere. 

Ff) On kéwéin as a representation of the planet Saturn (Am. 
5 26), Aéled (?) as the planet Venus, and Dieseuri as the constella- 
tion Gemini (indirectly referred to in Acts 2811), see CHluN, 
LucireR, Castor AND Pow1ux. [There is according to Crit. 
&ib., reason to think that the Arabic name of Saturn, zuhe/u, 
underlies the byin of 1 K.1915. It is held that the ‘ Hazael” 
teferred to was probably a N. Arabian, not a Syrian, king. 
Adkuc sub judice ls est.) 

It is highly imprcbable (ep CALF, GoLDEN} that the 
Hebrew tribes in Egypt came under the influence of the 

, Egyptian religion, which was based 
4 Star-worship. upon the worship of the sun. 

But such place-names as Beth-shemesh in SW. Judah, 
Har-heres, Timnath-heres, and Heres on the E. of the Jordan 
permit the inference that the local Baal of the Canaanite, whose 
cults confranted the Israelites on their gas Fear into Canaan, 
was somietimes connected with the sun. See, however, Sun, 
and on this and other difficult points which here suggest them- 
selves for consideration see ASHTORETH, BAAL, PHENICIA, § 11. 


On the much disputed statement of Am. 526 see CH1uN AND 
SiccuTH, SALMA. 


Am. 526 introduces us to the subject of star-worship. 
The compiler of the Book of Kings regards the worship 
of ‘all the host of heaven '—doubtless introduced from 
Babylonia—as one of the causes of the fall of the 
northern kingdom (2 K.17x6). In the case of the 
kingdom of Judah we possess fuller information. Star- 
worship was here, apparently, not introduced before 
the time of Manasseh ; but of this king it is related that 
he built altars to all the lost of heaven in the two courts 
of the house of Yahwé (2 K.215). Priests were 
appointed to offer sacrifice to the sun, the moon (see 
Moon), the mazedléth (see above, § 3 [d]}, and all the 
host of heaven, and special horses and chariots were 
dedicated to the worship of the sun, probably to be em- 
ployed in processions (2 K. 2345117). Cp NATHAN- 
MELECH. [t was not until the reformation in the 18th 
year of Josiah (B.C. 621} that measures were taken to 
root out this Babylonian astral worship (2 K. 23), owing 
to the influence of the book of Deuteronomy which 
contains special injunctions against the worship of the 
sun, moon, and stars (Dt.172/.; cp 419). 

Josiah’s efforts, however, were by no means wholly 
successful, The new cult seems to have been largely 
embraced by private individuals, who worshipped the 
heavenly bodies upon the roofs of their houses, burning 
offerings and pouring out libations (Zeph.15 Jer. 82 
1913}. More especially does the worship of the QUEEN 
OF HEAVEN (¢.v.)—7.¢., probably, [Star as a celestial 
goddess—appear to have enjoyed popularity among 
women (Jer. 718}. The reformation of Josiah, which 
must have been mainly concerned with public and 
national religious abuses, could not eradicate such 
private cults. Ezekiel (writing in the 6th year of the 
captivity of Jehoiachin, 591 B.C.), pictures the worship 
of the sun as carried on at Jerusalem within the Temple- 
court (Ezek. 816/ }8 and, as Jeremiah assures us, even 
after the fall of Jerusalem the Jews still persisted in the 
worship of other gods, and especially of the queen of 


2 Also in 379, reading with Duhm, }2°A for x} an, and omitting 


Min 3195. For the #ézazim of the corresponding clause (EV 


‘north '), ep MazzaLoTu, and on this passage and on 38 31-38 
see Che., /8L 17 103 7. [1898]. 

2 See Che. Jer., Aes Life and Timees, 198. ae 

8 The ‘ holding of the branch to the nose,’ in worshipping the 
sun is commonly traced to a Persian origin. See, however, 
Tammuz. 
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heaven (Jer. 44). The reference in Job 31267 to the 
adoration of sun and moon by kissing of the hand 
sufficiently shows the danger which still beset the Jews 
when the poem of Job was written. 

The only distinct reference to astrology in the OT 
occurs in Is. 4713, where the exilic writer, in predicting 
the imminent downfall of Babylon, 
advises her in mockery to resort to her 
astrologers, if perchance they may save her from the 
impending catastrophe. Severat peculiar expressions 
are used (see ‘Isa. SBOT). The phrase ‘ dividers of 
the heavens’ alludes to a division of the sky for the 
purposes of astrology, and the reference of ‘ the monthly 
prognosticators,” or, ‘those who make known at every 
new moon’ seems to be to the official reports drawn up 
by the Babylonian astrologers to be sent in to the king 
month by month (see Macic, § 3 [5]). Many such 
Assyrian reports are still extant, and one of them gives 
us an astrological calendar, each month or day of which 
is noted as being lucky or unlucky far the commence- 
ment of a campaign, or for other operations. 

The interest and importance of astrology to the Baby- 
lonians is well known. According to the Chaldean 
priest Berossus (quoted by Pliny, W#/ 7 57) astronomical 
observations had beén carried on by the Babylonians 
for 490,000 years before his day. In the sixteenth 
century B.C., a great astrological work was drawn up 
on seventy clay tablets, and deposited in the library of 
Sargon of Agade (see Sayce in 7SBA 145 7). 

The word D°DYN, ascaphine, which (in its Aramaic as well as 
its Hebrew form) occurs several times in the Book of Daniel, is 
rendered ‘astrologers * by AV (RV ‘enchanters'); but this inter 

wetation is merely assumed. The word is of Assyrian origin 
aSsiapu, asapu, etc.), and means rather sorcerer, charmer 
(COT on Dan, 243; Del. Proleg. 1413 cp Syr. as6phd). 

A late evidence of the celebrity of Babylonian as- 
trology appears in the narrative of the Messiah's star 
in Mt.2. [On the star cp NaTiviry, § 18.) For what- 
ever the description dwd dvaroAay (‘from the East’) 
may mean, the title magi (dryor: see ZOROASTRIANISM) 
implies that the lore of the wise men was Babylonian. 
The star which they saw at its rising (€» 77 avarod#) 
was evidently such as to be regarded as a portent only 
by practised astrologers. Herod and ‘all Jerusalem’ 
appear not to have noticed the phenomenon until their 
interest was aroused by the inquiries of the strangers, 
and then the king had to ‘inquire diligently’ the time 
of the star's appearance. Thus the hypothesis which 
represents the star as a comet or new star of exceptional 
brillianey may be considered to be excluded. Kepler 
(De J. Chr, servatoris nostri vero anno natalitio, 1605 
A.D.) thought of a close conjunction of the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn in the constellation Pisces, which 
occurred in the year 747 A.U.C., and in this view he has 
found many followers {cp Ideler, Hands. ad. Chronol. 
2399 7 ).2 A similar conjunction in the year 1463 A.D. 
led the Portuguese Rabbi Abarbanel {1437-1509} to 
infer (Comm. on Danie!) that the birth of the Messiah 
was shortly to be expected. J. H. Stockwell (4s¢r. 
Jour. Nov. 26, 1892; quoted in Vature, Dec. 22, 1892) 
argues in favour of a conjunction of Jupiter and Venus 
which took place in the spring of 6 B.c. 

It should be observed that the objection of Meyer (Comm. 


ad dec.), that the hypothesis of such a conjunction is exclnded 
by the singular do7yp, is quite alien to the question, since the 


1 [In Is. 4713 W. Muss-Arnolt (4/SZ 16 223 [1goo]), de- 
veloping an idea of Zimmern, would read O°DW21 0°37, ‘those 


who scan the heavens,’ O71 being regarded as=baru the As- 
syrian class-name for the soothsayers called seers. Another 
view, proposed in Crz#. Bid., is to read line 2 of stanza 5 of the 
Song of Triumph thus, 
brome ppp | bxype ‘3h we, 

‘Let the spell-repeaters of Ishmael, the diviners of Jerahmeel, 
deliver thee,’ supposing $23 to mean the capital of Jerahmeel in 
N, Arabia. T. K. ¢.] 

2 See, on the other hand, the damaging criticism of this view 
by C. Pritchard in Smith’s D&, ‘Star of the Wise Men’; also 
Alem. Roy, As. Soe. 25. 


5. Astrology. 
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reference of ‘his star’ would not necessarily refer to the con. 


| junction taken as a whole, but rather to one meiuber of the con- 


junction, which, by its peculiar position, was calculated to cast 
the nativity of the King of the Jews. 

For star-worship see further Narure Worsuip, § 5. Cp 
Campbell Thomson, Xeports ofthe Magicians and Astrologers 
of Nin. and Bab, in the Brit. Mus. (1g0v). C.F. B. 

STATER. The word ctatHp means properly a 
weight, and was used generally by the Greeks for the 
unit of weight, corresponding to the eastern shdke/, 

There is no reason to doubt the current derivation of the word 
from the root era-, to weigh; the attempt to connect it with 
IStar (Jensen, ZA 14183, and Johns, Assy7. Deeds and Docu- 
ments, 2284), apart from philological difficulties, rests on the 
assumption that money was originally coined in Nineveh, and 
that some early coin might bear the head or figure of the city 
goddess Bitar. — 

The word is used in Mt. 17 27 (AV ‘ piece of money,’ 
RV ‘shekel‘), where it means a stater or four-drachm 
piece of the Phoenician standard. As regards the actual 
coin intended, it must have been a stater either of Tyre 
or of Antioch, since at the time concerned these were 
the only mints issuing coin of the right standard. 
Under SHEKEL (§ 5) will be found an illustration of 
the silver didrachm or half-stater of Tyre; the figure 
given here represents a silver stater of Antioch. 





Stater of Antioch. 


The obverse bears the head of Augustus with the title 
KAFSAPOS SEBASTOY. On the reverse is a figure of the 
Fortune of the City of Antioch seated on a rock, wearing a 
mural crown, and holding a palm branch; at her feet is the 


‘river-god Orontes, in the attitude of swimming, half-emerging 


from the waves. (This type is a copy of the famous group by 
the sculptor Eutychides set up soon after the foundation of 
Antioch.) ‘ : 

The coin is dated ‘in the thirtieth year of victory’— 
t.e., of the era of Actium—-and ‘in the thirteenth consul- 
ship’ of the emperor; hence it belongs to the year 
2-1B.C. Thisspecimen weighs 229.5 grs. troy. Others 
of other dates bear the name of Antioch (‘Avrioyéwy 
pntpowdhews). 

Staters or shekels are probably meant by the word 
apytpa used for the ‘thirty pieces of silver’ (Mt. 2625 
2735). 

That denarii (see Penny, § 2) cannot be meant is proved by 
the analogy of Ex. 21 32 (thirty she&els of silver the price of a 
servant gored by an ox) and Zech, 1132 (where denarii are out 
of the question). On the other hand, the so,oo0 pieces of silver 
of Acts 1919 (the value of the magical books) may have been 
denarii, as indeed the Vulgate translates them. G. F. H. 


STATUTE (PM, TPN; ./PPM, ‘to engrave,’ and so 
"a statute, fixed by being Se ratio or inscribed, on some dur- 


able surface,’ Dr. Dé 62), Dt.55 Sir, See generally Law 
Lrrerature; LAw AnD JusTICE. 


STEEL. For AWM), ndadieth; MVANI, ncpaizh, 


see Brass; and for nods, peladoth, Nah. 23 [4]t, see 
IRON, § 2, col. 2174. 

STEPHANAS (credanac [Ti. WH]}, a member of 
the Corinthian church. His ‘ household ' {cp the house- 
hold of Casar [¢.v.]}}, ‘ the first fruits of Achaia,’ had 
been baptized by Paul, and its members had after- 
wards distinguished themselves by the zeal with which 
they had set themselves to minister to the saints (x Cor. 
116 1615), the ministry intended being doubtless chiefly 
that of hospitality, Of Stephanas personally, all that 
we learn is that, along with Fortunatus and Achaicus, he 
had brought news to the apostle at Ephesus which had 
‘refreshed his spirit’ (1 Cor. 1617 <). 
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The speech ). 

Style rr the lee 8 8). 

Significance of episode (8 9). 
Bibliography (§ 10). 

Stephen (ctedanoc) in the NT is the name borne 
by an early Christian agent in Jerusalem, who was the 
first to suffer for his faith. As narrated in Acts (61-83, 
cp 1119 2220) the pregnant and tragic episode of Stephen 
falls into three sections ; (¢} the prologue (61-15), con- 
taining an account {i.) of Stephen’s appointment as one 
of the Seven, and (ii.} of his subsequent arrest ; (4} the 
speech (7 1-53} which he is represented as having delivered 
upon that occasion ; and {c) the epilogue of his murder 
and its effects (7 54-83). Although by common consent 
this narrative is regarded critically as undeniably histor- 
ical, it requires to be subjected to a close analysis before 
it can be employed as evidence for its period. 

The isolated character of 61-6 [7] indicates that 
the editor here has a special source or tradition before 

1. Acts 61-7, him. Note the first occurrence of 

* ‘disciples,’ wadyrai, the solitary instance 
{in Acts) of ‘the Twelve’ (cp Lk. 8r}, the church still 
meeting as one small body (as against 44 514), the 
conception of communal charity {cp COMMUNITY OF 
Goons, § 5, and O. Holtzmann, Zéschr. fiir Kirchen- 
gesch, 14327-336}, and the strange position of the Seven 
(AcTs, § 10) who, though ostensibly appointed to the 
delicate and responsible subordinate task of superintend- 
ing charity and money-matters (see Field, Otium 
Norvicense, pars tertia, 1899, Pp. 113), really do as 
Spiritual work! as the apostles (cp 68 84/f. 218; 
Holtzmann, AHC12 [1gor], 52-54). The irrelevant 
summary of 67 is certainly an editorial addition which, 
like 514, interrupts the run of the narrative. For the 
increase of the church has nothing to do with what 
immediately precedes, and the conversion of priests has 
no connection with what follows. 68/ is the original 
and natural sequel to 61-6. 61-6 has, indeed, a retro- 
spective glance, [It sums up the primitive Jerusalem- 
period (18) of the history, as 67—-where otherwise the 
words ‘in Jerusalem’ (¢v ‘IepovoaAjy) would be super- 
fluous —is meant definitely to show ; but its main object 
is prospective. The editor's aim is to introduce two 
new figures in Philip (84-39; see col. 3697-8) and 
especially Stephen (68-83), whose activities form the 
pivot of the next stage in the early church's history, as 
well as to connect Antioch (65 1119-21) with the new 
mission-impulse. There may be a dramatic touch in 
61 £,, where the preceding outward success of the young 
church is set beside the first sign of inner friction. Yet 
the immediate interest of the historian is not this juxta- 
position or even the office of the Seven—a vague order, 
who drop out of sight at once—but with the man who 
was their most prominent member, and who found 
before long that his energy led to his arrest 68-15. 

Like some or all, perhaps, of his fellow-officials 
Stephen was probably a Hellenist—7.¢., a Greek-speak- 
ing Jew resident in some Greek city {HELLENISM, § 2)— 
and it is significant that his opponents (probably in- 
cluding Paul himself, 223} came from his compatriots 


The narrative in Acts 


(88 rf 7). 
The charge (§ 3). 


1 The pragmatism of the editor is shown in 66 where he 
suggests that the apostles’ ratification was needed for every new 
office and departure (cp 131-3)in the church (even though in 
this case the recipients of their blessing were already full of the 
Spirit, v. 5), and that those who afterwards became preachers to 
the Gentiles were sanctioned by the heads of the Christian 
community, It is certainly not Stephen's efforts in charity 
organisation which involve him in the controversy of 694 On 
the other hand, the incident of this internal discussion and its 
satisfactory treatment :ndicates not merely a certain liberality of 
spirit—however tardy—on the part of the Hebraist majority but 
also an absence of ecclesiastical pretension on the part of the 
apostles, since their action showed that the church was to be 
a church indeed: ‘not a mere horde of men ruled absolutely 
by the Apostles, but a true body politic, in which different 
functions were assigned to different members’ (Hort, Christian 
Ecclesia, 52). Both of these ideas were probably present to the 
editor of Acts (cp Cuuxcu, § 11). Cp also x Pet, 4x1, 
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(see LIBERTINES, DISPERSION, §§ 17 f, 22, CILICIA, 
§ 3, PROSELYTE, §§ 37, also the Lucan touch in Lk. 
2116, ‘delivered up dy kinsmen’). The circumstances 
of their origin rendered Hellenists often somewhat 
suspect in the eyes of rigid Palestinian Jews. Hence, 
by the operation of a common psychological law, many 
of them—so far from being more liberal and open- 
minded—cultivated exceptional strictness and suspicious- 
ness in the practice of their religion. Just as the 
convert frequently outdoes those born in the faith by 
his eager zeal to accentuate the difference between his 
past and his present, so Hellenists were by no means 
ipso facto emancipated from the particularism of the 
Jewish faith. Their ‘colonial life’ did not naturally 
create an atmosphere in which ‘the hard lines faded 
and the ideal depths were opened.’! In practice and 
theory, as the subsequent narrative shows (cp 929 21 27 
223 7), they often attached themselves to the most 
pronounced and bigoted habits of Judaism practised by 
the Pharisees. And this throws light at once upon their 
antipathy to Stephen, who perhaps had set himself to 
labour among his former associates (69 7), no less 
than upon his own exceptional character. To their 
scrupulous conscience he appeared a renegade, a dis- 
credit to them personally and a revolutionary force 
within the religious praxis of the nation, They were 
the first to detect and challenge this liberal preacher, 
and their antagonism proves that his wider outlook and 
unique grasp of the spirituality of religion were by no 
means an inevitable product of his training. As in the 
case of Paul, so with Stephen: Hellenism furnished 
merely the soil of the religious growth (65 8 10}. 
The dual nature of the narrative in 68-15, fluctuating 
between the riotous justice of a mob and a trial before 
the Sanhedrin, is patent.? As almost 
2. Acts 68-15. all the critical edition are agreed, the 
conception of a trial is editorial or subordinate, and the 
alternatives are to regard the passage as a combination 
of two sources or as a single source edited and modified. 
In the case of a single source, the alterations and 
additions (possibly due to a correct enough impression 
of the speech and situation} are to be found in wv, 11 7. 
{x3) x5 (in whole or part); soe.g., Weiss, Wendt, and 
Moffatt. In the case of two sources, it is most tempting 
to agree with those (Spitta, J. Weiss, Hilgenfeld} who 
find the second (inferior) source in 126-15 {12 6-14, Jiingst). 
The isolated allusion to miracles in v 8, and the better 
connection of v.g with either 5 or 7, suggest that v. 8 
is also editorial.§ Why the Sanhedrin-notion was intro- 
duced, it isnot easy tosay. Probably the editor regarded 
the Sanhedrin as the representative body of the Jews, just 
as he concluded the apostles to stand for the Christian 
community, and considered that here as hitherto any 
Jewish prosecution must proceed from or at least through 
them, to be judicial and regular. Whether this idea was 
purely pragmatic, or based upon some independent oral 


1 Martineau (Seat of Authority, 631), who goes on, however, 
to point out that the fusion of Jewish and heathen thought in 
Hellenistic culture could not of itself have produced the Christian 
universalism, That renches back, past Stephen, to Jesus and 
‘his infinite longing to open the soul of man to the life in God, 
unhindered by the mediation of priest and ritual. Thus the 
fountain of catholicity is in no confluence of philosophic, no 
combination of external conditions, but in the unique personality 
of Jesus of Nazareth.’ 

Similarly in the account given by Josephus (44. 209) of 
James’s murder some thirty years later (see James, § 3; and 
von Dobschiitz, Die Urchristiichen Gemeinden (1902), 110 (2 
ta1 f, 272), It is curious that these two martyrs, who repre- 
sented the opposite wings of early Christian sentiment, should 
die—or be represented as dying—in somewhat similar fashion. 

3 Bacon drastically regards 6 1z-7 1 (feproducing Mk. 14 55-60), 
7 55-56 582-60 Brae, 3 (reproducing Acts 224 £ 20 2610 Lk, 2269 
23 34 46) as editorial modifications added to bring the speech into 
line with the general Lucan scheme; whilst the seteience to 
miracles in 68 has been substituted for the substance of 929 
(unhistorically—cp Gal. I 21-24—transferred to Paul), and the 
words ‘and of them of Cilicia and Asia" (xat roy amo Ktduxias 
xai ‘Agias) in 69 are an editorial (cp 75881) addition to a 
source which knew of only one synagogue (7.¢., an Alexandrian 
or North African one). 
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tradition which alluded to an appearance of Stephen 
before the Sanhedrin, or an inference from the réle 
undoubtedly played by it in the subsequent persecution, 
we are not able to determine. The slight obscurity 
resting on the details shows that the editor's distance 
from the period prevented him from supplementing in 
strictly accurate fashion the gaps in his source. For- 
tunately the haze does not blur the main outlines of 
what happened: Stephen's arrest was the result of a 
popular ¢é#exée, which restrained itself just long enough 
to allow him to defend himself before a suspicious and 
exasperated audience, which numbered—perhaps un- 
officially —several members of the Sanhedrin. 

Stephen's persistent propaganda had created quite a 
new situation. The people (612 cp 247 513) were now up 
3. The charge in arms against Christianity, and the 
against Stephen. charge was both grave and religious, 

Whether 611 or 613 f. be taken as 
the original source, the accusation was that of rank 
blasphemy against the Mosaic law and the temple- 
cultus. Fo rigid high-churchmen, like these Pharisaic 
Hellenists (cp APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, §§ 56, 58}, 
and indeed to the people as a whole, especially in the 
capital, where prejudices naturally ran hot and hard, it 
seemed a horrid impiety to suggest that these ancestral 
privileges (law and cultus) were neither final nor abso- 
lutely essential means of grace. Stephen had probably 
appealed to the authority of certain familiar sayings of 
Jesus, analogous to, if not identical with, those cited in 
Mk. 713-23 132 1458 (cp 1529 |.}1 Without suggesting 
that Stephen spoke disrespectfully of the law or of the 
temple 2—-which would have been untrue to the spirit of 
Jesus (particularly when Tk. had expressly maintained 
the genuinely Jewish piety of Jesus and his attendance 
on the temple, Lk. 222-49), as well as out of keeping 
with the normal tone of contemporary Christianity—Ik. 
implies that Stephen had assumed an attitude less of 
antagonism than of comparative indifference to such 
national institutions, refusing to treat (z.g.) the sacrificial 
system as of absolute validity for Jews who believed in 
a Messiah about to return and establish a spiritual era, 
Zealots are angered as much by a refusal to echo their 
beliefs to the letter as by deliberate opposition; to 
ignore their tenets is as keen an insult as to attack them ; 
and it is a fair inference from the historical data to 
assume that the negative and positive aspects of Stephen's 
preaching were alike interpreted by the sterner fanatics 
as a danger and a defection. Their fierce attachment 


1 Cp Keim, /. v. Naz. (ET), 1914 5 226-230, There can be 
little doubt (but cp Son oF Man) that Jesus did actually antici- 
pate a messianic triumph for himself which involved at his return 
the downfall, not merely the supersession, of the Jewish temple ; 
and yet a passage like Rev, 111_4 indicates how unable certain 
Judaistic circles of primitive Christianity were to sympathise with 
this outlook. It is true that, even beyond the Essenes (EssENeEs, 
§ 5), there were abroad in Judaism movements of thought which 
attached quite a subordinate value to the sacrificial cultus and 
the temple itself (cp Holtzmann, WZ Theol. 1 104 _f 391 f). 
These, however, could hardly be very influential in Jerusalem, 
although the Alexandrian culture of Stephen probably made him 
susceptible to such tendencies parallel with the teaching of Jesus. 
He does not notice, what a modern reader would be impressed 
by, that the very temple in question (613) had been erected by 
a man whose sympathies could not be termed—in any sense of 
the term—Jewish by conviction (see IsrAEL, § 88). A rather 
ancient reading which adds, after ‘nation’ (g@vos) in Lk. 282, 
‘and destroying the law and_the prophets’ (cat xaraAvovra Tov 
vopov xat tovs mpodyras)—is found not only in some Latin 
MSS but also in Marcion, 

2 The greater prominence assigned to the temple in Stephen's 
oration is due historically to the fact that Jesus, to whom he 
appealed as his authority, had—once at least—spoken more 
explicitly upon the cultus than upon the law, and intrinsically 
to the fact that the one involved the other. Since the exile ‘ the 
cultus was but a portion of the Jaw, to be minutely maintained 
no doubt, but maintained because the law ordained it. God's 

lory and Israet’s were realised, not in the peer le ovens but 
in the fulfilment of the law of which that worship was but a 
part’ (Montefiore, Hiébert Lect. 387). _ Notice that if Lk, 
omits Mt. 27 24-27 he also omits Mt.126. Qn the early Christian 
conception of God's spirituality and the universalism it implied, 
see Titius, Dre vulgare Anschauung von der Seligkett im 
Urchrist. 8 f. (1900). 
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resented his looser attitude as bitterly as a Roman 
procurator’s public insults. Like one of their number, 
who afterwards recanted, they were shrewd enough to 
anticipate disastrous consequences to Judaism, if such 
liberal ideas prevailed (Gal. 113 /.). 
In its extant form the speech put into the mouth of 
Stephen is, like the other addresses of Acts, the com- 
. position of an author who possesses 
4. Ha tig * considerable historical insight into his 
* subject ; the diction, style, and general 
standpoint of the address are sufficient to show its 
Lucan colouring and ability {cp 1316-41, and the fre- 
quent analogies to Lk. 1-2, Acts 748=17 24, etc.). In 
the nature of the case, too, it is impossible to think of 
hearers taking down a verbatim report, or of the author 
having access to such archives of the court as furnished 
later martyrologists with graphic and accurate details 
of a Christian's last defence and struggles. But, from 
the verisimilitude of the contents as a whole! and the 
points which differentiate it alike from Petrine and from 
Pauline speeches, it is plain that the source drawn upon 
by the editor, to say nothing of such oral traditions (from 
Paul and other eye-witnesses, like Philip} as may have 
reached him, must have sprung from the vivid memories 
of some early Christians, possibly Hellenistic refugees 
at Antioch or Caesarea; judged on the principles of 
comparative historical criticism, the speech therefore 
takes high rank as substantially exact. It is not 
difficult to suppose that so memorable a death— 
memiorable for its consequences to the early church, as 
well as for its intrinsic details—made an exceptionally 
deep impression upon contemporaries,? and that this 
impression passed rapidly into some literary shape. 
Certainly the speech, as it stands, does not give one the 
impression of an unpremeditated reply, and {as many 
scholars bave noticed) it hardly lies in line with the 
historical situation presupposed, even when the latter is 
critically analysed. But though the report is probably 
inadequate, it echoes an impromptu survey of history 
delivered from a familiar position. Elaborate rather 
than extempore, yet with gaps for all its elaborateness, 
it is an outline or authentic summary, representing in 
all likelihood ideas often repeated by Stephen in his 
synagogue-preaching as he encountered objections urged 
by people who, in ostentatious reliance upon the 
authority of Moses, found the rejection of Jesus by his 
nation an insuperable barrier to faith in him as the true 
Messiah, and also cavilled at his attitude towards the 
ancestral law and temple of the land. The speaker 
does not seize the occasion to preach repentance to the 
audience, Nor does he even attempt to clear himself 
specifically from the charges brought against him, being 
sensible from the first that the case was hopeless. His 
aim is to say all he has to say,? and he manages to do 
this ‘by giving a reading of history in the light of 
religious experience—a light that is intensified as the 
speech proceeds, and hurriedly closes with a flash of 
lightning. 
in several details of this speech, as elsewhere, Acts illustrates 





i ‘In psychological truth it has not its like in all Acts ' (Spitta, 
117). At the same time this long speech, the longest in the 
whole book, is evidently meant and (less evidently) arranged by 
the author to subserve the general apologetic motives of the 
volume. The writer's sense of the situation and the literary 
ability he displays here are the kind of evidence which makcs 
it not irrelevant to say that Acts is ‘the only one of the NT 
books which anyone would think of calling clever’ (W. H. 
Simcox, Karly Church History, 4x). 

2 It is certain, however, that Stephen died under the stones. 
The narrative lends no support to the idea (Wendt) that he 
recovered (cp 1419) in time to breathe his last among pious 
Christians who heard him repeat his testimony. The devout 
men who buried him were, in all likelihood, respectable Jews 
who had little or no sympathy with the fanatical excesses of 
their fellow-citizens. 

3 Consonant with the Lucan idea of Lk. 2113, where the 
sense of Mk.13q is altered into that of arrest giving ar. 
opportunity for witnessing to the gospel, 
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the midrashic tendency which had already embellished OT 
F .. Stories with rabbinic modifications and en- 
5. Midrashic largements (see CHRONICLES, $6, HisTort- 
elements. cau Lireratrure, §§ 14,4). No significance 
attaches to the apparent confusion of Horeb 
and Sinai (729.4, cp Ex.31; Mipran, Stnau), the use of the 
round number 400 in v. 6 (as occasionally in Josephus), the 
divergence between 7 29 and Ex. 214 4 (cp Heb. 1127), the loose 
version of 2S.72/, in Acts 746 and of Ex.116 22 in Acts719, or 
the alteration of ‘Damascus’ into‘ Babylon’ (zw. 43). Other 
variations and innovations,! however, are more serious, Thus 
(a) in 72 the theophany to Abraham is antedated (as by Philo 
and Josephus), nor can_an interpolation (Blass, S7. A. 1896, 
460 f.) be suspecied ; (4) Terah’s initiative is ignored and his death 
antedated in74 (as in Philo; see rabbinic traditions cited b: 
Hamburger on this point) ; (¢) Jacob’s family is numbered (w, 14. 
not after the Massoretic (7o=Gen. 4627 Ex. 15) but after the 
G text (75: known already to Philo); (2) Shechem is confused 
(#. 16) with Machpelah in Hebron, and all the patriarchs— 
instead of Joseph only—buried at Shechem (perhaps a Lucan 
home-thrust [see Gospazs, § 109] at the contempt felt by rigid 
{evs for the Samaritans ; see Lk.951 A 103317 11,4 Acts 18 
4A), a curious divergence not only from the O'T narrative but 
even from the tradition followed by Josephus who buries them 
all at Hebron (And, it. 8 2) 5 (2) wz. 20-24 are tinged with the 
ewish legends (Moses, §§ 20_4), current also in Philo and 
osephus, upon Moses’ beauty, eloquence (in contradiction to 
x.410/), wisdom, and martial prowess, 7 25 (acquitting 
Moses of rash violence and making his chivalrous interference 
the first step in the deliverance} being reproduced from the 
tradition in Philo, Vit, Mos.18/ and Jos. Ant.ti.92f3; /) 
the rabbinic division of the lawgiver’s life into three periods of 
forty years each, is followed in vy. 23 36; (g) the ‘ Red Sea’ 
(wv, 36) is an Alexandrian touch(Wisd, 1018197 1 Macc. 42 Heb. 
11 29), taken evidently from Ass. AMfoss810 f. ‘nonne hoc est 
quod testabatur nobis tam Moyses in profetiis, qui multa passus 
est in Agypto et in mari rubro et in eremo annos quadraginta‘ ; 
(A) the association of angelic agency with the 5 Pes (736 53), 
though free from the depreciatory spirit of Gal, 829 Heb. 22, 
etc., is tike them (cp Evesling, Die pani. Angelologic, 61-65) 
due to the rabbinic development of "Dt. 332 @ (cp Jos. Ant, 
xv.53); and (7) the citation from Amos in vv. 42. reproduces 
the mistranstation of an obscure and corrupt original (cp Amos, 
§ 13, Criun, MoLecd, § 1), Stephen arguing—in opposition to 
the normal and traditional view—that while the wilderness 
period had its divine means of grace (uv. 44), it was yet a period. 
of idolatry and apostasy punished by the Exile. 
Such phenomena, though quite minor in importance, indicate 
a speaker or an author who is drawing upon hig memory of 
popular religious tales and has been trained in the spirit of 
that Alexandrian Judaism which, for all its reverence, could sit 
wonderfully free to the letter and even the traditions of the OT 
records. . 
In his brilliant and skilful address (72-8 9-16 17-43 
44-50 51-53), Stephen urges one or two extremely 
effective and apposite arguments, which 
6. Contents. amount to a counter-accusation against 
his opponents. In the opening sketch of patriarchal 
history, which is quite in keeping with the senten- 
tious and discursive style often affected by Orientals 
in unfolding some grave issue, the speaker is mainly 
concerned to explain the origin of the covenant and 
promise? which culminated in the Mosaic legislation 
and the Solomonic temple. But he manages indirectly 
to express his personal reverence for God (61x, cp 
7255) and the temple (613, cp 77), as well as the 
common ancestry of Jew and Christian alike (ou 
father, 72, cp 12, etc., also Lk.173), Then comes the 
development of two leading ideas; one already sug- 
gested, the other novel, yet both showing his desire to 
justify himself by an appeal to the original basis and 


trend of OT revelation. (a) Charged with depreciating 


1 The use of exxAyjoria (38, cp 8 3) is deliberate. The author 
hints at the normal position of the early Christians, who never 
dreamed of founding a sect but of continuing and developing 
the ancient people of God—~to whom they served themselves as 
lineal heirs. 

2 Cp Rom. 94 ‘Israelites, whose is the glory [Acts 7 2] and 
the covenants [cp Acts 7 8] and the lg, bad the law (Acts 7 # 53), 
and the [divine] service [Acts 7 D and the Promises’ fActs 7 5}— 
Clopandiras, dy 4 Sdfa, coi at ScaPjxat, sai 9 vomadecia, xai 
n Aatpeta xai at erayyeAiat). The allusion tothe other prerogative 
of the ‘inheritance ’ () KAnpovopia, Acts 7 ? is too incidental to 
afford any basis for a theory (Bacon) which regards this section 
in the speech as an attempt to show the Alexandrian spiritualis- 
ing of the territorial ‘inheritance’ into a non-local worship 
(Lk. 173-75}. 75 is answered by 745. Stephen does not, like 
the author of #4, Barn., Shaler ‘the inheritance’ by deny- 
ing any local materia) fulfilment of it; he merely argues that, 
however real, the local and national culmination of it in the 
history of Israel] was not final, implying that its fulfilment lay 
in the far future (cp Heb. 41_f 8-11) . 
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the temple, he argues (40-43 44-30) that neither law nor 
temple had come until comparatively Jate in the 
national history, the temple in fact only in Solomon’s 
reign ; yet, previously to that, the spiritual revelation of 
God had been carried on in foreign lands (for Abraham, 
uv. 2, Moses, vv. 30 33, and Israel, v. 38), Lven the 
temple itself, as the prophets testified, formed no 
adequate or absolute medium for such a spiritual 
revelation (the tacit inference being, of course, that it 
could not therefore be any blasphemy or treachery to 
OT religion to assert, as Jesus had done, that even the 
temple was not indispensable or final}.1__ And as for the 
law of Moses (¢}, with its divine vitality and power (to 
which, answering 613 7, Stephen does ample justice, 
38 53), not only had it, like the temple, been preceded 
by revelations (e.g., of circumcision}, but its founder 
had been misunderstood (7 25 Lk. 250}, rejected, and 
thwarted by the very people {in Egypt 24-35, in the 
wilderness 36-39} to whom God had sent him as ruler 
and redeemer, Thankless, perverse, and obtuse: 
such had been their nature all along. Hence their 
failure to welcome Jesus with his authority and creative 
power to establish a new and final form of worship 
which should correspond to the ideal of the OT. This 
resistance, so far from being loyalty to religion, spelt 
both unfaithfulness and disaster to it, representing 
indeed a conservatism to the letter and the form of 
religion which the fresh and fuller current of the spirit 
would leave stranded. Moses predicted? that the 
Messiah would be a second Moses, and Stephen 
argues vehemently (in quite a characteristic Lucan 
fashion, ep Lk. 1629 f 2427 f. Acts 2823, etc.) that 
the true observance of the Law would lead its devotees 
to Jesus (51-53): real loyalty to the Law and the 
prophets culminates in Christian faith, the line of con- 
tinuity running from the OT prophets to the gospel of 
Christ. Whereas, he grimly suggests, Jesus had been 
indeed a second Moses: # his rejection, due to the same 
obstinacy and rebellious spirit (51 4} that Moses and 
his successors‘ (5a) encountered, is really a proof of his 
genuine Messiahship, in short, the argument ends with 
a flashing retort. Stephen hurls back the charge of 
disloyalty on his accusers, implying, in characteristically 
Alexandrian and yet also in OT fashion, that the Jewish 


1 Stephen's reference to the Solomonic temple is curt and 
cool, but intended to depict its relative worth rather than its 
utter incompatibility with OT religion. His point, driven home 
by the citation from Is. 661A, is that God is not bound to the 
temple in Jerusalem, but free to reveal himself in wider and less 
external ways; compared to the spiritual worship of God given 
by Jesus (41 48), even the temple service is merely another 
golden calf, ft is obvious that, in a book circulated after 
7o A.D., this line of argument would be specially apt, proving 
wae she destruction of the temple was no irreparable loss to 
teligion. 

Yo, 37 is of cardinal moment to the argument of the speech in 
its extant form, since it destroys the Jewish claim that the 
Mosaic cultus and legislation were final, The prophet-Messiah, 
asa second Moses, at least equal to the first in authority, must 
have the right to supersede or transcend previous revelations. 
True, the Jews had rejected him whom Stephen claimed as the 
true Messiah, But that was no decisive argument against him, 
for they had done the same to the first Moses. Thus, although 
v. 37 has all the appearance of a parenthesis or editorial addi- 
tion of Lk., even so it would onty sharpen an idea already 
present in the original and (like 6 11) reflect a correct reading of 
the primitive source. 

38 Bo the Lucan addition (7 10) ‘and wisdom’ «ai godpiav (cp 
22)= Lk. 2 40 52 (Bacon)? The idea dominates the Clementine 
Recognitions (e.g., 136). Cp Acts3 ar Coe 35 (Lk. 6 say): Of 
course the Messianic interpretation of De, 1875, reproduced in 
Acts 737, isa misaj plicarce of the original sense, which refers 
a | an individual but to a succession or order of prophets in 

Srael, 

+ Why the prophets (42-52)? Because (WRS, O7/C, 294%) 
they had vainly Sut vigorously protested against the forma} 
tendencies of OT piety which with the temple became crystallised 
into yet more ceremonial worship, Without pronouncing the 
establishment of the temple itself a fresh token of the nation’s 
sensuous bias, the speaker plainly hints that the Levitical ritual 
had thereby acquired a fatal prominence which tended to 
obliterate that spiritual worship for which the prophets stood, 
and to produce the further effect of rendering the worshippers 
incapable of estimating God's better and spiritual revelation. 
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rejection of Jesus was an integral part of the sensuous 
temper and externalism with which they had all along 
been blind and dull to the spiritual significance of the 
Law and the prophets.!- Circumcision they had had ; 
but it had brought no moral devotion (8, 58}. Prophets 
they had had; yet only to disbelieve and persecute (37 
42 48 52). A spiritual and heavenly law (Adyia fOrra, 
‘vim vitalem habentes,’ Blass) they had received ; ® yet 
only to prove unfaithful to it (38/, 53) by turning it 
into a dead! letter. 
As we possess only an epitome of the speech, it is 
useless to inquire whether vv. 51-53% imply some 
interruption on the part of the 
7, Acts 754-83. angry cides: now aekering to 
the speaker’s drift, or whether some part of the source 
has been omitted by the editor (Schwanbeck). ‘The 
words are abrupt and final. This curt, stinging thrust, 
which formed the climax of the harangue, roused a 
heat of anger in the audience which, at Stephen's 
further blasphemous cry (56), passed into a scream of 
horror. Nothing is said about any formal conviction 
before the Sanhedrin. The offender is simply stoned 
to death outside the city—-the regular method and place 
of punishment for blasphemy (Lev. 24 14-16, cp Lk, 429). 
For the Jews to put any criminal thus to death upon 
their own responsibility was utterly illegal (cp Jn. 183); 
and the difficulty of the story is enhanced by the 
absence of any explicit evidence to show that a year or 
two after the death of Jesus Roman authority in the 
capital was seriously relaxed, or that—as afterwards 
(61, 62 A.D.) at the murder of James the brother of 
Jesus—-an interregnum between two procurators was 
taken advantage of, or that the sentence of the 
Sanhedrin was formally connived at, if not ratified, 
by the Roman officiais. At the same time, the broad 
unquestionable fact that the Jews proceeded to persecute 
the Christians without hindrance, whilst the Christians 
not merely fied from Jerusalem, where the Roman 
power was strong, but never had recourse to the civil 
power as a shield against their tormentors, suggests 
that the Jewish authorities must have had some sanction 
or other * for their outburst, although the historian— 
wishing perhaps ® to convey the impression that such 


1 Stephen_makes no attempt to explain the cause of this 
obduracy. Heseems toregard it asinnate. In Ff, Barn. fF, 
where the allegorical interpretation of the Mosaic customs is 
propounded as their original sense, the failure of the Jews to 
apprehend this is attributed to the influence of an evil angel 
(eadpiger avrovs) and to their lapse into idolatry. Stephen's 
speech, upon the other hand (as Sabatier rightly points out), is 
at once the complement and the development of Jesus’ parable 
in Lk.209 4 As a historica] retrospect it is unduly severe; 
but as a word for the immediate situation of the speaker it 

ossessed a telling force. The thought of 75x 4 is remarkably 
in line (cp O. Holzmann, Leden /esu, 3360) with Lk. 18344 
(cp 1i 49), where Jesus speaks in the name of God, who has 
repeatedly sent messengers to the Jews, and finally the Messiah, 
ouly to meet the same fate. See ZA. Barn.511 ‘So the Son of 
God came in the flesh in order that he might sum up and com. 
plete the sins of those who persecuted his prophets to the death,’ 

2 Stephen does not go nearly as far as £f, Barn. (46-8) which 
flatly denies that the Jews possessed the real law of God : ‘ ours 
it is, they lost it’ by the idolatrous aberration mentioned in 
Acts 7 39-41. He distinctly upholds the living authority of the 
Law (in contrast to Paul, Gal. 821); only, whilst Zs. Barn. 
141-4 denies that the Jews ever got this divine covenant, 
Stephen argues that they got it and failed to keep it (Acts 7 53). 
So 4 Esd. i429 A from the Jewish standpoint: ‘our fathers 
received the law of life which they kept not, which ye also have 
transgressed after them'; also Acts 15 ro, 

% Lucan close to original (48-50), Holtzmann, Z#’T7 (1885), 
434-433. McGiffert finds in them the theme of the speech, viz., 
that temple-worship is not enough, demanding obedient and 
Spiritual hearts among the worshippers. But there is nothing 
distinctively Christian in such an attitude. 

4 Though this finds no support in the words ‘I gave my vote,’ 
xarjveyxa pov (2610), which are merely a rhetorically vivirl 
expression of agreement (81). Paul was not a member of the 
Sanhedrin, 

§ Consonant with his usual tendency to emphasise the Jews 
as the real enemies of the faith and to avoid blaming the 
Roman authorities. The first martyrdom of Christianity was 
brought about by false evidence and tumultuous justice on the 
part of the Jewish authorities (as 12 1A, etc.), and betokened no 
collision of the Roman authorities with the new faith. 
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violence was illegal—-has failed to notice it. The fairest 
solution of the critical problem is to suppose that 
Stephen perished in a fanatical riot, the account of 
which ended with 82. The editor, however, has added 
not merely 611 f., 15 but also 758 818, 3 to the original 
source, drawing in the latter interpolations upon a 
tradition which was no doubt accurate. 

The editorial hand, or a different source, in at least 
758 818, 3 is widely recognised—e.g. by Bleek, Weiss 
(adding 755 soc), Clemen, Sorof, Kriiger ( 7ZZ 
1885, 299), Wendt, Hilgenfeld (adding 56, 59), 
Schmiedel (Acts, § 10), Moffatt (Historical New Test., 
429, 431, 667-670), and Bacon. Originally the source 
(58 7} ran ‘they stoned Stephen,’ etc. (éA:@ofdrouy 
Tov Zrépavov x.r-d.); the insertion of 584 left ‘stoned’ 
without an object, and necessitated its repetition 
awkwardly in 59. Again 81 is obviously parenthetic, 
whilst 8 3 repeats the proleptic 814 ¢ unless the latter be 
also excised (as by Weiss and Schmiedel). It is plain 
that Stephen died, not on the testimony of witnesses 
(613 7582), but on account of his own recent word and 
confession. The references to Saul, which are quite 
authentic, link the source to what follows, and it is 
needless to dwell on the dramatic effect ! of this silent 
figure watching the opening struggle of a campaign in 
which he himself was presently to play so diverse and 
prominent a part.2— A similar result in general is 
reached by those who bisect the whole narrative—e.g., 
Feine (61-6 ra-14 7 2-21 29-34 44-50 576 81¢ 3 with 61x 15 
7 22-28 35-43 51-53 54-56 sof: 818-2), Jiingst (69 fi. r2e-14 
71-21 29-34 44-50 584-60 814 c, with 61-6, 75 6-8 11 15 
7 22-28 35-43 51-58@ 814 2-3), and Spitta (6 1-6 g-12@ 72-54 
57-582 818-2, with 67 f. r2d-15 71 55 f. 580-6o 814 3}, or 
by less radical investigators such as Blass (7594, a Lucan 
touch) and Ramsay (758 81, Lucan touches reproducing 
Paul’s agonised confession when Philip narrated the 
episode, 69-839, at Caesarea). If one is disinclined to 
follow those who (Spitta, J. Weiss, Hilgenfeld, etc. } 
adhere to the substantial integrity, as to the historicity, 
of the speech, the most tenable alternative is to consider 
that it represents a single source more or less edited 
(B. Weiss, Wendt, Holtzmann): it is quite in keeping 
with the author's practice in the third gospel (Wernle, 
Synoptische Frage, 18, cp 146) to deal more freely with 
narratives than with discourses in the traditional 
materials which lay before him. 

_ The chief linguistic terms characteristic of 61-8 3 (especially 
in the speech), which do not recur elsewhere either in Acts or i 


the rest of the NT literature, are :—‘defend,’ faavvw (7 24); 
‘murder,’ tavaiperis (81); ‘resist,’ favterirre (7 51) 3 ‘uncir- 





1 The whole story is full of admirable effects produced by an 
author who could write effectively as well as piously ; ¢.g., the 
literary art shown in the sonorous opening of the speech, 
dramatic touches like the glow of 6x5, ‘they understood not,’ 
‘ and kept it not, and ‘he fell asleep’ (contrasting this death 
with the three already mentioned, viz., Judas, Ananias, and 
Sapphira), the vision of 759 with Jesus standing (not ‘ sitting’ 
as usual) to welcome his martyr (cp Rev. 56), the contrast of 
Stephen’s denunciation and his forgiving spirit, and the 
oratorical handling of the various themes in the harangue. 
T59f, seems to echo a belief that the spirits of the dead 
(especially the martyrs) passed directly to God: cp Titius, 45; 
Schiir. f7s¢. ii, 2 180. 

2 See Paut, § 7, Mommsen (ZW, 1901, 85_/), taking év 7G 
yeéver pov (Gal. 114) in its local sense (=birthplace, cp Acts 426 
18 2 24), considers that Paul directed his attack upon the separa- 
tists(including ¢.g., Andronicus and Junias? Rom. 167)in Tarsus; 
which gives a good sense to Gal. 122, but hardly fits in with 
Acts 8391/ Inafamous passage (Essay on ‘Secret Societies,’ 
Works [1863] 6 285-289} de Quincey discusses the uneasiness 
and fascination stirred by such martyrdoms in some of the more 
thoughtful spectators, and argues that the radiant countenance 
of Stephen ‘bringing down to earth some revelation of a 
brightness in the sky, the fountains of which were intercepted 
to Paul, perplexed him; haunted him sleeping, troubled him 
when awake. . . . Upon this we may be sure that Pau! brooded 
intensely, and that the noonday scene on the road to Damascus 
did but quicken and ante-date a result which would at any rate 
have followed in theend.’ [Cp col. 4081.4) The psychological 
nexus, alluded to in this passage, Is reflected in the narratives of 
Acts, and probably formed one of the subordinate aims which 
the writer pee in view as he fused the Stephen-source and the 


Pauline tradition together. See further below. 
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cumcised,’ tasepizuyros (7 51); ‘gnash," tBpixeo {7 54); ‘come 
2 ~,:_ after,’ dradéxopae (7 45)3 umpire,’ tixagrjs 
8. Linguistic (7 2735) ; ‘expose,’ exeros (7 1g); ‘coming,’ 
features of FfAevors (752): ‘thrust out,’ éwAdw (7 45 
narrative. (27 39?]); ‘beyond,’ téwexewva, (743) 3 ‘daily,’ 
* — xadnpeptvds (61) ; ‘ill-usage,’ tedaworts (7 34); 
‘ deal craftily,’ fxaracopifonas (7 19); ‘possession, txardgxeots 
(5 45); ‘lamentation,” txorerds (82); ‘ravage,’ Avpaivopae 
(8 3); ‘redeemer,’ tAvzpwrys (7 35; cp Heb. 912 Lk. 168 2 38); 
‘remove,’ tuerorkigw (7 4 43); ‘make a calf,’ pooxomarew (7 41) 5 
‘neglect,’ rapaSewpéw (61); ‘corn,’ aurioy (7 12); ‘stiffnecked,’ 
tedsperptoros (751); ‘stir up,’ ovysivéw (612); ‘bury,’ 
oryxopig (3 2); ‘set at one,’ guvadAdoow (7 25); ‘slain beast,’ 
trddaycov (742); ‘suborn,’ drofdAdw (61x); ‘sustenance,’ 
tydpragna (711); ‘buy,’ tdvéouae (716); ‘appeared,’ fagey 
(> sudden haman appearance, 7 26). Of these 31, no fewer 
than r8 (marked +) come from the LXX or Philo, a fact which 
(especially as the citations are loose and unintentional) corrobor- 
ates the impression of Hellenistic or Alexandrian colour.) 
Even more remarkable is the absence of such distinctively 
Lucan traits as dy with optative, $2 xai, éyévero with infinitive, 
év r@ with infinitive, xa8’ hudpay, nai avrds, dvépart, was (das) 
6 Aads, tt¢ with a noun, and 7o or ra before prepositions, 

At the same time, the Lucan phraseology of the passage 
shows that if a written source underlies the record it has been 
worked over? by the editor: see the following favourite or 
characteristic Lucan traits (words peculiar to Lk.-Acts marked 
with an asterisk)—‘ holy,’ ayeos (613 7 33); ‘bring,’ a&ym (612); 
[ivdyw 7 41); ‘bring up,’ *dvarpédw (7 20); ‘men brethren,’ avdpes 
aSedgot (7 2); ‘look steadily,’ arevisw (615 755); ‘till, axpe 
(7 18); ‘and there arose,’ ¢yévera 3¢ (S 1); ‘bahe,’ Bodhos (7 19)3 
‘ministry,’ dtaxovia (61 4); ‘open,’ d:avolye (756); ‘cut,’ 
*dvampiw (754); ‘scatter abroad,” *Siacre(pw ($1); “arrange,” 


Scardoow (7 44); ‘just,’ *Sicales (Messianic title, 8 14 752 2214); 
‘seventy,’ *eBdoujxovra (714); eiwé with dative (75 44); 


elrev 38 (7 133); ‘expose,’ *exriOnus (721); ‘before,’ evarmov 


(65 A, 746); ‘the following [day],’ *rq émiovoy (ypépg] (7 26); 
‘in those days,’ €y rails nueépars tavracs (61); ‘send forth,’ 
éfarorrédAw (7 22); ‘year,’ ros (76 34 #2: ‘devout,’ *epAapis 
(8 2); ‘find grace,’ evpioxw xdpiy (746 Lk. 130, cp Heb. 416); 
‘rejoice,’ ebppaive (7 41); ‘come upon,’ édiomst (6 12); Shaving 
kneeled down,’ Gets 7a ydvara (760 cp Lk. 2241); ‘named,’ 
xoAavmevos (758); ‘behold,’ xaravoéw (731, cp Heb. 31 9 24); 
‘famine,’ Atwds (7 11); ‘after these things,’ pera ravra (7 7); 
‘summon,’ *weraxdAdew (714); ‘month,’ pay (720); ‘ young 
man,’ *veavias (7 58); vouigw=suppose (7 25=I_k. 244); ‘now,’ 
viv (743452); “house of Israel,’ ofxos “IopayA (742); ‘ with 
one accord,’ én08uueddéy (757); ‘sight,’ spaxa (731); 5s in 
attraction (7164 45); ‘at the feet,’ napa robs mddas (7 58); 
wAjdos (625=community, Deissm. MWeue Bibelstudien, 59); 
‘multiply,’ aAndiva (6 ‘except,’ wAnv (81); ‘full of the 
[Hoty] Spirit,” waypys rvevy. [aylov] (635 755); ‘avenge,’ 
*rovety exdixnoiv tivos (Lk. 1874 ‘Acts 724); ‘betrayer,’ spo- 
Edrgs (7.52 Lk. 616 2 Tim. 34 only); ‘show before,’ *rpoxaray- 
iad (752); ‘go before,’ *xpomopev@ (710 Lk, 176); ‘unto,’ 
mpés, of speech (73); ‘word,’ pyua (611); ‘host,’ *erparia 
(742 Lk.213); ‘kindred,’ *ovyyévera (7314 Lk. 161); ody 
(7 35); ‘seize,’ *cvvapragw (612); ‘approve,’ svvevdoxdw (81); 
‘stop,’ cuvéexw (757); ‘deliverance,’ gwrypla (7 25 Lk.1 71); 
ate (6712 726 83): ‘of forty years,’ *reovepaxovracrys (7 23, cp 
13 18); Tod with infinitive (719); tovrov=him (735, cp 223 
5 31); au {7 55); ‘[the] Most High,’ *[6] dyeoros (7 48, cp 
Lk. 132 TD: ‘voice,’ pwr with yiyvomac (7 31); ‘keep,’ 
ovddoow (7 53, cp Lk.1128); ‘widow,’ x#pa (61); ‘region,’ 
xe%pa (81); os=when (7 23); weet (615), impf. with ptc, (8 1); 
besides the proper names like ‘Libertine,’ *AtBeprivos; 
‘ Chaldzan,’ XaASaios; ‘ Hellenist,’ "EAAnyiorys ; and ‘ Rephan,’ 
Pepdy; the phrase ‘Son of Man’ (7 56=Lk. 2269, almost only 
use of name outside gospels), T9=517 (Clem-Rom. 4,4); the 
conception of Jesus as the prophet like Moses (737, cp 322 
and Lk.71639 629A 2427), Acts 727 = Lk. 1214; axovew 
with pte. (712, cp Lk. 423), Acts610=Lk.2l15 Acts7 22= 
Lk, 24x1g—‘preserve alive,’ Gaoyoveta@ac (Lk. 1733 Acts7 19 
x Tim, 613, only); ‘visit,’ émoxepag@a (7 23, cp Lk. 178 7 16); 
and one instance of the Lucan partiality for Is. 40-66 (Acts 7 4743 
as in Barn. 162 with 4 ris for xai motos and obxé for yép). | 
The significance of this episode for early Christianity 
9. Significance is thus twofold, It formed one of 
° yar d those outstanding crises when, as the 
of episode. sistorian of Acts loved to show, the 
fanatical and malicious opposition of Judaism to the 


1 Peculiar to Hebrews and Lk,-Acts (including Acts 6-8 3) are: 
‘ goodly,’ aatetos; ‘star,’ drrpov; ‘custom,’ €8os (except Jn. 
19 40); ‘bring in,’ ciodyery-eoOar (except Jn, 1816); ‘trembling 
for fear,’ €vrpozos; Red Sea, "Epu@pa @adagoa; ‘devout,’ 
<bAafys (group); ‘he that bears rule," #youpevos (except Mt. 26 
citation); ‘vest,’ xararavew -o1s ; ‘change,’ or ‘remove,’ peta- 
7Oéyar (except Jude 4); sojourn -er, waporkéw -os (literal sense): 
‘ patriarch,’ marptdpxns ; Zand of God (except 1 Pet. 56); ‘made 
with hands,” xecporotyros of temple (except Mk. 1458). See also 
Acts 7 4q= feb: 82-5. . 

2 This is perhaps betrayed also in the occasional roughnesses 
of construction—eg., the change of subject in 4 (‘removed,’ 
peroxiger), 8 (' begat,’ éyevinoer), and ro (‘ made,’ xaréorncer), 
though Weiss goes too far in takin ssages like toe-16 and 
19 5-234, 26-29, 36%, as editorial additions inserted in view of 
Lk.'s GentilesChristian audience. 
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new faith only served to accelerate the extension of that 
faith to the Gentiles. But, further, it was an epoch when 
persecution broke upon the Church in general as well 
as upon individuals, owing to the fact that the Jewish 
authorities for the first time (within a year or so of the 
Crucifixion—i.e., 30-31 A.D. }? realised the radical con- 
sequences of the gospel as preached by more outspoken 
Christians, who could appeal honestly to the authority 
of Jesus himself. Hitherto these distinctive principles 
of Christianity, with their far-reaching issues, had been 
tolerated mainly because they had not been adequately 
expressed, Hence the fitful and comparatively in- 
effective attempts of the authorities to keep the new 
movement in check, as well as the general popularity 
enjoyed by the Nazarenes in Jerusalem. The twelve 
lacked neither courage nor sincerity. For various 
reasons, however, they do not appear to have shown 
anything of the same insight into the tradition of 
Jesus which they preserved, as outsiders like Stephen, 
Philip, and Paul. Upon men like these fell the brunt 
of the advance which had to be made, if Christianity 
was ever to be anything more than a Jewish sect. With 
the spiritual freedom and universal range of the new 
faith, as urged by Stephen and others, the twelve 
probably were in essential sympathy ; indeed there is 
every reason to suppose that Stephen carried the 
majority (yet cp 2120-22} of the church, willingly or 
reluctantly, with him in his outspoken statements. It 
is one thing, however, to approve a course of action, 
another and a nobler thing to start it. All credit for 
the more difficult step, with the wisdom and courage 
which it involved at this period, is due to Stephen, 
whose stand had a further liberating effect —hardly 
contemplated by himself—of forcing the early Christians 
into a consciousness of their real relation to the orthodox 
Judaism, side by side with which most of them had 
hitherto lived in peace. The break had to come, 
although as yet both sides had been for different reasons 
slow to disturb the séafes guo.* ‘There is an inner 
freedom which may grow side by side with an allegiance 
fostered by birth and custom, prejudice and piety. 
But men first become conscious of this freedom when a 
demand is made that restricts it, or when it is assailed 
on account of some consequence already deduced from 
it by the enemy, but not as yet patent to the mind 
that cherishes it’ {Weizsiécker). Such an awakening 
came to early Christianity at the martyrdom of Stephen. 
He first expressed a latent antithesis of principle, 
grasping the gospel of Jesus with a thoroughness and 
penetration which enabled him to formulate certain 
questions, afterwards elaborated differently yet along 
the same line by one who had been an accomplice in 
his murder. This is all the more remarkable, because 
the stimulus originally came not—as in later contro- 
versies—out of practical exigencies due to the unlimited 
preaching of the gospel, but entirely from the inward 
fidelity of one man (who had not belonged to the 
original disciples) to the principle of religious freedom 
in the spirit and sayings of Jesus.* 

The dependence of the Stephen-narrative upon several of the 
best authenticated portions of the Synoptic tradition (for the 
Johannine, see Wendt’s Lehre /esu [ET], 2354) has been 


already noted ;4 the general similarity of several details in the 
accounts of his death and of the trial of Jesus (¢.z., Lk, 2266= 


1 One early tradition, followed by Usuardus, Petavius, and 
other medizval and later scholars, put Stephen’s martyrdom in 
the same year as the Ascension. 

2 As the subsequent history, down to the third century, 
shows, there was a recurring tendency to gravitate back into 
Judaism on the part of certain Christian circles (cp Harnack’s 
Dogmengeschichte, ET 1294,/). 

3 In its account of the persecutions conducted by that 
‘inimicus homo' (Z.e., Paul), Clee. Recogn.170f,, like Hege- 
sippus, ignores Stephen; James is for Hegesippus the proto- 
martyr, though in Eus. HE v.25 Stephen reappears as the 
model witness of Christ. 

4 It depends upon the critical view taken of Jn. 421-24, 
whether that passage be regarded as a later expansion of the 
idea suggested in Acts 7 48,4, or as embodying a genuine logion 
of Jesus (cp Jn, 2 19-22) to the effect that only spiritual worship 
in his name answered to the true ideal of the OT revelation. 
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Acts6@1z) is not unnatural in a historian who is concerned to 
describe how loyalty to the authority and ideas of the great 
prote-Martyr brought one of his followers to a like fate. Such 
conformation was inevitable, though it is not easy to determine 
how far it was conscious and literary. It is distinctly curious, 
however, that false witnesses and an allusion to Jesus’ saying 
about the temple should be introduced here by an author who 
deliberately omits both facts from his narrative of Jesus’ trial; 
and also that the authentic’saying on the Cross (Lk. 23 34@}— 
which does not form part of the original third gospel (see Hist. 
New Test. 654)—should be reflected in Acts 760 (cp Lk. 628, 
Acts 317 13 27), just as it was actually quoted by the brother of 
Jesus at his martyrdom (é6qne 1a yévata Adyav Kipce Ge€ warep 
Apes avrois* ob yap olgag: Ti worovaty, cp $2), and by the Lyons 
martyrs (Eas. He v.25). There is one very significant change, 
however, in Acts 7 59 (=Lk. 23 46), emphasised by the preceding 
words ‘calling upon,’ émcxaAovgevor (sc. 'Iygotrv), The similar 
parallels between Stephen and Paul (613=21 28 69=21 21 27, 
cep 2412) are of no literary significance whatever, nor is 
Stephen’s speech a literary expansion of certain Pauline ideas. 
For, whilst criticism has learned to do justice to the powerful 
impression (see above; also R. H. Hutton’s Theological. Essays, 
3187, aud Feine, Das Gesetses/reies Evang. des Paulus, 1899, 
pp. 16% 88) made hy Stephen’s religious consciousness upon 
Paul, Stephen cannot be described as a forerunner of Paul 
without serious limitations. In Stephen an original element 
worked like a ferment, which differentiated him not simply 
from his leading contemporaries, but from the line subsequently 
followed by Paul, The very occurrence of similar ideas—e.g,, in 
Rom. 9-11 (Acts 7 52=1 Thess. 214 4, see Origen on Mt. 18 57}— 
is ane of several proofs that such ideas were widespread in 
certain circles of early Christianity, and the points of difference 
are upon the whole more tangible than the points in common 
between the two men. Paul was not interested in the cultus- 
question at all; Stephen was. Yet Stephen never raised the 
question of the Gentiles,! as Paul did from the first. Nor did 
he, like Paul in general, view the Law as superseded by grace ; 
in Hellenistic fashion Stephen traces a spiritual current through 
Jewish history, believing that a proper interpretation of the 
Law, and obedience to the spirit, would have saved the Jews 
from their ancient lapses, even from the cu)minating lapse at 
the crucifixion. Per contra, as has been already indicated 
(8&§ 3, 6), Stephen had not advanced to the position which in later 
writers may be termed distinctively Alexandrian. 

The scanty and worthless legends upon Stephen, collected 
by Tillemont (A7émoires ; Eng. ed. 1735, Pp. 353-359), Mainly 
cluster round the place and time of his death, and the finding of his 
relics. According to one tradition of the fifth century, he was 
buried, thanks to the friendly intervention of Gamaliel, at Kafr 
Gamala in presence of the lamenting apostles. His festival 
seems to have been held generally on the 26th of December, the 
day following Christmas; which occasioned Augustine’s saying 
that unless God had first become man to die for men, men would 
never have found courage to die for God. Epiphanius (/7er. 
204) numbers Stephen among the Seventy, and one curious 
tradition (followed by Dante, Pg, 15) describes him as a youth. 

In addition to the critical editions of Acts, ad éec., the mono- 
graphs on source-criticism (Acts, § 11), and various biographies 

ee of Paul, see especially *Baur’s Paulus 
10. Bibliography. (ET), 139-62; *Zeller's Contents and 
Origin of Acts (ET) 1237-246 2275-1763 
Ewald's History of fsrael, ET 7155-164; Gfrirer, Die heilige 
Sage (1838), 1408; Renan, Les Afdtres, chap.8; Rauch, 
St. Kr. (1857), 352-368 ; F. Nitzsch, 17a’. (1860), 479-302; *Witz, 
JDT (1875), 588-606 {finding the red thread of the speech in 
748 ff): W. Schmidt, Bericht d. Ap.-gesch. uber Steph. 
(1882); Sabatier, L’apétre Paul (ET), 39-46; Pfleiderer, Das 
Urehristenthum (1887), 5594; Feine, /P? (1890), 89-108; 
Beyschlag, WZ Theod. (ET), 1327; Ramsay, Sf. Paul the 
Traveller, 372-377; J. Weiss. St. Kr. (1893), be saad Absicht, 
zo-15 5 *Kranichfeld, S47. (xg00), 541-552, ‘Der Gedanken- 
gang in der Rede des Steph.’; *B. W. Bacon, Biblical and 
Semitic Studies (Vale Univ., U.S.A, x902), 211-276, and 
Grieve, Hastings’ 8 4613-615; Harnack, die Mission und 
verbrettung des Christentums (1902), 34-37 ; and on the apocry- 
phal Revelatio sancti S., P. v. Winterfeld (2ZN7W, 1902, p. 
358). The papers by K. Schmidt (Sewets des Glaudbens, 1892, pp. 
69-86); E. H. Plumptre (Siblicad Studies, 347-373), and Nosgen 
(Neue Kirch. Zeits, 1898, pp. 661-687) are unduly conservative, 
and the older sketches by Krause (1786), Luger (1836), and 
Thiersch (1849) have been largely superseded by more recent 
critical researches prompted here, as in so many lines, by the 
genius of Baur. Adequate materials for historical study may 
be found in the monoerapts marked by an asterisk, supple- 
mented by Spitta's 1f-geschk. (1891), 96-123, and discussions such 
as those of Weizsicker, Das A post. Zeitalter (ET), 1 62-75, and 
McGiffert, Apostolic Age (1897), 76-93. J. Mo. 


STEPS (MOM'D), 2K.2011 =Is. 388RV"™E; EV Dial, 
STEWARD. Aconvenient and familiar term used for: 


1 msa-by wx, lit. ‘the man over the house’; cp Gen. 43 19 
1K. 169 (see ARZA). 





1 One proof that the speech rests on_a special source ; for the 
idea of universalism was thoroughly Lucan (cp Lk, 2447 Acts 
28257). In 7 42 another comparatively isolated feature occurs, 
in the reference of sin directly to providence (Titius, 234). 
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2. NS Pw }A, Gen. 152, a dificult phrase, on which see 
E1zezer, 1, and cp Dillmann, Delitzsch, and Crit. Bid. ad loc. 

3 $25, Is.2215 RVmg. (EV ‘ treasurer’), applied to SHEBNA 
(g.m). 

4- 3890, Dan. 11: AVmg-; see MELZAR. 

5. We, x Ch. 281 RV ‘ruler.” See Prixce, 3. 

6. oixovduos, Gal.d2 RV, etc, Hence oixovouda, Lk. 1627 
EV ‘stewardship.’ 

7- émizpomos, Mt. 208 (of the master of the vineyard) Lk. 83 
(cp Cuuza)}; see Procurator. 

8 dpxitpexaivos, Jn. 2a See MEALS, § 11. 

STEWPAN (O'S), Lev. 13st RV™-. 
ING, § 4; cp POTTERY, § 4. 

STOCKS, For punishments involving restraint of 
the person, see LAW AND JUSTICE, § 12 (end), and cp 
CHAINS, PRISON. 

The word is used to render : 

Z. Mapas see col. 3850 (7). 

2. pry, Prov. 22 AV; see ANKLETS, col, 171, and n. x. 

3+ pis; see COLLAR, 3. 

4. 10, Job 1327 8311 EV (probably an Aramaic Joan-word),! 
here mentioned specifically as an instrument for confining the feet. 

5, gvAov, Acts 1624, lit. ‘wood.’ On the ‘inner prison’ into 
which Paul and Silas were cast on this occasion, see Prison, 
§ x (end). 

STOICS (ctoiKkos [Ti]. ctwiKoi [WH], Acts 17 18}. 
The Stoa was founded at Athens, about 300 B.c., by 
Zeno; and many of its distinctive doctrines were added 
during the third century by Cleanthes and Chrysippus. 
Stoicism was brought to Rome by Paneetius about rqo, 
and many distinguished Romans learnt its principles 
from Posidonius (about 86-46). It was the leading 
philosophical school in the early empire; the chief 
writers are Seneca {4-65 4.D.), Epictetus (flor. ezrci 
roo), and Marcus Aurelius (121-180). The Stoic 
doctrine was divided into logic, physics, and ethics. 
In logic its most characteristic feature is the search for 
a criterion of truth, and the placing of this criterion in 
the feeling of certainty. In physics the Stoics returned 
to the crude pre-Socratic views, and especially to those 
of Heraclitus. They were strict materialists, and con- 
ceived God, or nature, to be in essence a fiery process. 
In ethics, Zeno formulated the end of life as rd éuodo- 
youuévws ffv, ‘consistency’; but this was expanded 
by Cleanthes into ‘life consistent with nature,’ and by 
Chrysippus into ‘life according to our experience of 
what happens by nature,’ Thus ethics was set on a 
basis of theoretical knowledge—though the physical 
theory does not furnish any very obvious ethical guid- 
ance. Virtue alone was good, vice alone bad. Other 
things were indifferent—e.g., life and pleasure, death 
and pain. But of these the former were normally 
preferable to the latter—only normally, however, so 
that when life was blighted suicide was laudable. 

The Stoics were the first to introduce into morals the idea of 
law—which ts law for man because it is the law of the universe. 
In passing from ‘end’ to ‘duty,’ from ‘ virtue" to “ conscience,’ 
they are the forerunners of modern ethics. But in abandoning 
the Greek standpoint they fall into rigorism, and set up in the 
passionless sage a colourless and uninviting ideal. 

Tt was entirely in a practical spirit that ethics was developed 
by the Romans. Seneca dwells chiefly on the wickedness of 
man and on the constant war which must be waged against sin. 
Epictetus’ teaching is summed up in his maxim aveéxov xai 
dwéxov, and that of Marcus Aurelius in the words, ‘to be 
sufficient unto oneself by doing justly and thereby having calm.’ 

Stoicism owes something of its character to Hera- 
clitus, something to the Cynics, something to the 
political indifference of the times. But its preoccupa- 
tion with conduct it probably owes to a Semitic origin. 
Zeno came from Cyprus, and was commonly called ‘ the 
Phoenician’; Chrysippus came from Cilicia. Baby- 
lonia, Palestine, Syria, Cilicia, Phrygia, and the Phoe- 
nician colonies were the homes of the sect, of which 
European Greece produced not a single distinguished 
member, Naturally then there are resemblances between 
Stoicism and some of the post-exilic biblical writings. 
The author of Ecclesiastes had probably a gencral 


1 Cp Pottery, § 8 (2). 
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acquaintance with Stoic ideas (see ECCLESIASTES, §§ 
xo, 13}. Some of the apocryphal writings—4 Macc. 
and the Wisdom of Solomon—display rather more than 
this. Seneca has very many sayings which recall the 
words of Jesus (especially in the SERMON ON THE 
Mount [g.v.]) and of the Epistles (and above all those 
ascribed to Paul). Many of the parallelisms are more 
apparent than real; but the frequency and closeness of 
those which remain exclude the hypothesis of mere ‘ 
coincidence, and it is almost certain that the influence 
was reciprocal. Seneca may well have met Christians 
and heard Christian views at Rome. And Paul must 
have known something of Stoicism, of which Tarsus 
was perhaps, next to Athens, the headquarters. Stoicism 
would have its attractions for a Pharisee. Paul can 
quote the Stoic Aratus (Acts 17 28), and he has at least 
two conceptions which owe something to Stoicism—the 
world-wide city of God (x Cor. 1212 7. 27 Gal. 328 Eph. 
21g Col. 31r), and the adrdpxeca of the Christian {2 Cor. 
610 98rx Phil. 4111318). See HELLENISM, §§ 6, 10. 
W. D.R. 

STOMACHER (91,8), Is. 32s. See MANTLE, 
§ 2 (9). 

STONES, FIGURED, AND SACRED. See Took 


§1f7 
STONES (PRECIOUS) 


Vague terms (8 1). Hebrew names classified (§4). 
Uses of stones (§ 2). Greek names (§ 5). 
Stones known (§ 3). H, Priest’s breastplate (8§ 6-20). 
i. ddem (§ 7). ti, pitdah ($8). iii, Barékerh (§ 9). 
iv. nbphes xo}. ve sappir(§ rt). vi, yasphah § 1a f). 
vii, Zsem ($14). viii, $866 (§ 15). ix. ahlamah (§ 16). 
x. tar$ef (3 17). xi, Soham: (§ 18), xii. yahkalom (8§ 12-19). 


STONES (PRECIOUS) 


The first step towards identification of ancient 
‘precious stones’ is to record what 


oa stones are actually found to have been 
Boag in use on ancient sites of different 


ages and countries: as in the table 
below. 

From this it will be seen (1} that universally the 
commoner have preceded the more ‘ precious’ stones ; 
(2) that even quartz and its varieties (chalcedony, sard, 
agate) were not much worked, except in Egypt, until 
late Babylonian and Assyrian time; (3) that really 
hard Stones, such as éexy/, are very rare until the time 
of Alexander the Great; and (4) that it is only after 
his time that the wealth of the farther East became 
available except by accident. For this latter period, 
however, the centre of the Hellenistic jewel trade was 
in Alexandria ; the translators of the LXX were there- 
fore most favourably situated for the collection of 
authentic evidence as to the names of the stones. 

It is not to be expected, therefore, that the biblical vocabulary 
will be either copious or precise; or that the Hebrew terms, 
being of (at lowest) pre- lexandrine date, will be found to 
correspond accurately with those of @ ; for the latter belong to 
a period when the influx of gems from the far East had recently 
depreciated many stones which thitherto had been relatively 

‘precious,’ Still more is this the case as between the ancient 
versions and AV, the vocabulary of which represents a similar 
period of acute transition, due mainly to the recent exploitation 
of the sea-routes to farther Asia and to America ; moreover AV’s 
vocabulary seems to be used quite at random—e.g. the persistent 
interchange of * emerald’ and ‘carbuncle’; and the use of ‘ ruby’ 
for ‘coral.’ RV is equally erratic, but without the same excuse. 

The Hebrew phrases (¢.¢., 1 Ch. 292) clearly include 

all ranks of valuable stones, from ‘stones 
bas ee to be set’ and treasured gems to the ‘stones 
* of divers colours’ which are coupled with 


the ancients. 





Result (§ 20) Covering of King of Tyre (§ 22). 
Kadkid (§ 21) Foundations of New Jerusalem (§ 23). 
Bibliography (§ 24). 
In addition to the more specific names for 
precious stones to be discussed later there occur 
the following more general terms :— 





‘marbles’ (aéné SdyiS, whe yax, wdpior, marmor 


STONES ACTUALLY KNOWN TO ANCIENTS 


(marked with crosses) 


Place and Period. 


Quality. | 














































































































WP j28, *ében yikarth, dibos ibgie™ aoe 4 4 
pretiosus gemma, 28,1230 1K, Wai f 1 202 $i | 2 7 
992 2Ch, 0x ie and freq. (yhardh, RE [S| Beypt. |Bab-Ass, | Mediterranean, 
1 Vagueness prob. “orig, eavy'; cp 2 Ch. 36; < = 
of terms. then ‘rare’; cp 1 S.31]: cp ‘JN —|— somone 
PED, ’adne shes, Aidous éxAexrods, | Name and Colour. Raby- Paes 
lapides desiderabiles, Is, 5412 [ep Pr. 815 8x1); lonia. : 1S1Y iy 
TN JIN, “een hin, picbds xapirwr (1, gemma gratis- ao A > 2S 3 
sima Prov.178; O'R?D ‘2X, adné mill@ im [from xbp , 4 2lafa = aye 
= . wile ” 
‘fill up"}, A€@dous eis THY yAudiy, gemneas 6 ad ornandum & 4 gata 21 5|7\% 2 § 
(ornatunt], Ex.257 359=70Us AiGovs ris wAnpioews, 68 g i) e phe g § e 5 2 Ble 
i a lejc Ft 
gemmas, Ex. 3527; AD ‘JIN, 'adné pak, AiBovs rroi- Pal a a2 [3 3 B48 ble |2) 8 4 2 'E 
xidous, [lapides] diversorum colorum, 1Ch. 292: the gla fle Es Sts lala laio]s is ie 
last-named passage gives several of these phrases to- ; U 
gether. See also MARBLE, CoLours, and the names of | Red— | 
Marble . . pe res Oe oe ae ee ee ee re ere ee ee 
Particular stones. Porphyry and Felspar pe eee es Se eee ee a ee ee 0 
It is only with long experience, and wide deeper aes Krselarel seh 3e| secloat boll Bas cena (ote oad rca Fecal ees 
knowledge, that the distinction between ‘ pre- Sard, Carnelian, Agate xix] 7(x|x]x x|[x[xlx] xl xl xix 
cious,’ ‘fine,’ and merely ‘ornamental’ stones Jacinth (zircon) ne(ir6 [PSlcre[ eden | eenses beg ee eo dee ie? 2 
becomes established. The majority of the i caetecreane 7 Silxesl ly 
‘precious stones’ of the modern world were jasper. x : x1 x 
unknown in Western Asia, and still more in chi i a 7 he x|-: 
the Mediterranean, until Ptolemaic and Roman Topaz ee fede stoi ltteer x 
times ; and even then they were regarded merely [Grn—_SSsté=~<SsSC( Yt) Od 
rate . | 
as rare varieties of the commoner stones which alii nd Febspars ; o - 
most nearly resembled them—e.g., the many Malachite. vals 3 
varieties of smaragdus known to Pliny, which, rete. ms a = ce 
i modern ‘ emerald.* Beryl fail kinds} - t x 
even so, do not include the oc i Bary fall ens an - |? ; x 
Natural stones which are in any way re- 
markable—for brilliance, colour, crystalline form, ee Loy ile le hel ele bec bce [eodse eels L 
or any other property—are prized and | Lapistazuli.  . XP. | SER EXIX] x] Ex] x]. bx] x | xix 
2. Uses. wee . Amethyst. . we [XP ZPX ERE X| xX | xExp xp xy xt] xix 
treasured by many primitive peoples ; Sapphire mS eae eel ote j Bappats 5 28 Sie lech leols [etcedeol selesl seers laste he | n4se 
either simply for ornament, or, more commonly, Wp Write and Cotoures—l TT 11 )_1 |_| |.1 | lelyly on a Colorless 
for use as charms {for real or imaginary in- wlxle}x] xix xl xbox di. |. fox x x 
fluences) ; as engraved seals (for their hardness haleedony < Eo ed Md ea a ed eS a a 
and resistance to wear); or as currency (for eee e : : : cal; late Ie 
their rarity, value in exchange, and extreme | Sardonyx bedi jie Oboe lig (pat Pos hyp cpx 


portability). 
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Partum), and were used simply ‘to garnish the house.’ 
No hard and fast line, however, can be drawn between 
these ornamental stones, and the ' precious stones’ in 
the stricter sense; and the word ‘0am in particular, 
though it occurs in the ‘ breastplate’ of the high priest, 
and is used for the engraved ‘onyx-stones’ (AV} on 
his shoulders, seems also to be used generically for the 
whole category of variegated or brightly coloured stones 
{see 8 18, below). 

‘Vhe interpretation of the several names does not 
take us much further, except to classify the qualities 
for which different stones were prized. Of the 
descriptive names :—-(a) the majority refer simply to 
brilianmce and must be restricted to transparent or 
translucent stones ; they give no clue as to colour, 

1. NPIS, daréketh, Ex. 2817, etc., from 4/‘ flash"; see § 9. 

2. Mpx, ekdah, Is. 5412, from ‘kindle’ [cp Crvysrat]. 
G AiBos xpvordddov arises from confusion with Mp, sérak, 


‘ice’; Aq. A. tevmamcpod gives the sense ‘kindle by rubbing" 
—i.¢., either ‘polished’ or ‘striking sparks.’ Compare Ezek. 


281416, ‘stones of fire’ (@x23N, on which, however, cp 
CueErup, § 2, n, 2, with the Assyrian reference). 

3. 913, fadkod, Is. 5412 Ez. 2716, from 4/‘strike fire’; 
but perhaps=Ar. ‘red,’ or a place-name. @ variable: see § 21 
(and cp CHatcepory, 1). 

(6) Next come descriptions of colour, without refer- 
ence to brilliance, though not therefore co be confined to 


opaque stones ; these names are rare and doubtful. 
t 


x, OW ddem, Ex. 2317, etc, properly ‘red’; @ cdpdcor 
(cp Pers, zerd, ‘yellow-ted’}; but perhaps a place-name 
*Edomite stone’; see § 7. 

2. AY, #244, Ex. 2819, etc., may perhaps=Ar. ‘red’; but is 
more probably a loan-word or a place-name 3 see below, § 15. 

3. OR, Séham, Ex. 28 20, etc., from JS‘ pale’ = Ar, Stham, 
or perhaps Ar, musakham ‘striped garment’ (Ges.), which if 
established would be decisive in favour of a danmded stone: or 
Ass, sdwzfx, a dark stone from Melubba in W. Babylonia (Del. 
FtiVB, s.v., and Schrader, COTM ¥30 [ep, however, Brrve, 
$4): or a place-name: or corrupt; see Onyx, and § 18 below. 

{c) Other names describe qualities or uses other than 
brilliance or colour :-— 

1 apne, ahlimah, Ex. 28 19, etc., perhaps from 4/‘dream,’ 
which identifies the stone as the well-known charm against 
bad dreams and drunkenness=@ dud@veros, the mod. 
‘amethyst.’ (But see AMETHYST, end, and Hommel, 44T 
205, f. 283.] 

2, VED, sappir, Ex.2819, etc. from 4/‘engrave'; the 
‘inscription stone’ par excellence (Teg. says the Tables of the 
Law were made of it); or perhaps akin to Ass. spur ‘ thumb- 
nail’ signature —z.¢., signet-stone, see § & It is described as 
‘like the body of heaven,’ Ex. 2410; and & camwqecpos identifies 
it as dafis lazuli. See SAprHire. 

3. TRY, Samir, Ezek. 39, etc., from /‘sharp,’ ‘hard,’ Eg. 
asmer, Gg. opipis, Germ. Smirgel, Eng. emery, is not strictly 
a ‘precious stone,’ though translated ‘diamond’ in Jer. 272 
AV, and ‘adamant’ in Ezek. 39 Zech. 712; see ADAMANT. 

4. DON, yakdlom, Ex, 2818, etc., from 4/‘strike hard’: cp 
perhaps kalldoi¥ ‘flint,’ and Ass, efwzéfx, a hard stone used 
for rings and on chariot wheels (7D.4G, 40728). [To the 
references in Fiint (g.7.) add ZD.MG 46 570.] 

(dz) Others again are clearly place-names, denoting 
the source of supply : 

1. kadkid (see a, 3, above) for which @ has xopyop in Ezek. 
2716. In Is. 5412, Symm, has xapynddrov ; cp Pi. HN 37 30 
for the ‘Carthaginian carbuncle,’ and Pesh. sarkednd for 5268 
in Ex, 2819 3912, 

2. IDK, +d mdth, Erek. 2716 B popup, Vg. sericum, RV 
‘coral,’ need not be a stone at all. [See Corar, but cp also 
Ruay.] 

3. $é68 (see &2, above), Ex. 2819 3912, may be the edu, 
‘Psepho,’ of Strabo, 822, Theaphr. 34, an island up the Nile, 
S. of Meroé, celebrated for its gems; but it is perhaps a Ioan- 
word ; see below, § 15. 

4. UWB, tarii¥, Ex. 2820, etc., cp ‘stone of Tarshish,’ Ezek. 
109, etc. ; see TARSHISH. 

sand 6, ‘éden: (‘ Edom,’ see 31, above) and sham (see 33, 
above ; s@#is, ‘Soheim’ in Yemen) may also be place-names. 

(e} Finally, several names, which have no clear 
significance in Hebrew, are probably Joan-words -— 


i awd, léshem, Ex. % xg, etc., recalls Eg. veshem (Hommel, 
AHT, 283). [For another view see JACInTH.J 
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2. NE), ndpack, Ex. 2818, etc., has been compared with Eg. 


wmfk-t and Ass. lufakku, The latter is more probable; sea 
EMERALD, and § 10 below. 

3. MIDS, pitdah, Ex. 2817, etc., seems to be Ass. Aipindu. 
iis Skt. pita, ‘ pale-yellow,’ is unlikely; see Topaz, and § 8 

OW. 

4. 5865 (see 42, d3, above), Ex. 2819 may be Ass. Subu3 


but perhaps also Ar. ‘red’; or the place-name ‘ Psepho,’ see 
& and @ above. 

5. DY, yaséphth, Ex. 28 20, etc. seems to be Ass. yaspu, 
aspu ; and perhaps also= Eg. 4-s-f-d, see § 13 below, 

These vague terms [see also PEARL] obviously give 
little information; and in no case do we know the 
colour of the Assyrian and Egyptian equivalents. If 
any conclusions, therefore, are to be drawn from them 
at all, it must be by means of the renderings of @. 

The Greek vocabulary may be classified in the same 
way as the Hebrew, 

{a) Brilliance is denoted only by avOpat and opdpaysos. 

“arOpag, ‘hot coal,’ for ndphek ($ 4, €2, above); cndpaydos, 
‘dazzling,’ for daréfeth (8 4, @1t, above), and also for stham 

($ 4, 23, above), Ex. 289 3527 396 (cp papayéw, 
5. Greek popavyéo, and perhaps pappaipe; Skt. mava- 

names, #efa is a derivative, like It. esmeraida and 

Eng. emeradd; op. itself may be a corruption 
of baréketh above). 

(6) Colour gives vdatvOos, ABos 6 mpdacvos, xovedmpacos and 

puadasos; cp gdpdiow below (only in NT: from the dive 
ower of that name; the Ind. jacw? seems to be a derivative, 
like Eng. jacinth). 

mpaowos (A. & mp. for Sham [§ 4, 43, above], Gen. 212; cp 
Xpuconpaces, Rev. 21 20), ‘leek green.’ 

xpuaorrbos (for farshish (§ # @4, above}), ‘ gold-stone.’ 

74 Other qualities give the following :~ 

adapavrives, ‘intractable." In class Gk.=‘steel-like.’ For 
Fémtr (§ 4, 63, above), Jer. 1715 cp otepea wérpa, Ez. 39, and 
the corrupt 84 wavros (addyavros), Ez. 39. 

ducOveros, ‘charm against drunkenness’; for aklamah (% 4, 
er, above), the Greek superstition ee the place of the Hebrew. 

xptorarros, ‘ice’—z.¢., ‘crystal.” In Is. 5412 a misreading 
of MIPR (see § 4, a2, above). In Rev. 46 221 a simile for clear 
water; in Rev, 21 rr xpyoraAAigorr:, ‘turning into crystal." 

Gevé, ‘finger-nail’ (for Sdkam [§ 4, £3, above}. Popularly 
supposed, later, to be descriptive (Plin. AV 37 24); but probably 
a loan-word, see below. 

cvapSévyé—i.e., ‘sard-onyx’; Rev. 21 20f, but cp Vg. sardonyx 
for sham, by bvexi, Job28 16. 

@) Phace-names are responsible for the following — 
uae (= $68 [§ 4, 2, 23, ¢4)), from the river Achates in 

icily. 

Acyvpeov (= léSem (§ 4, €1, above]), from Liguria in N, Italy, 
The descriptive talismanic Avyyovpcoy does not occur in @, 

adpdtov (='ddem (§ 4, 21, 5, above}, popularly derived from 
Sardis in Lydia; but probably originally a loan-word; see 
below (¢). 

xadrniseov (Rev, 21 19¢ only), from Chalcedon in Bithynia. 

Cp Odpous, peww, and xopxep, transliterated, and the 
xapxnddrroy of Symm. in Is. 54 12 (=hadkod {¥ 4, @3, d1] tagms) 

©) Loan-words, finally, are the following :— 

AypurAtor (= Soham § 4, 63, above], arf {by error] »dsepAch 
[8 4, #5, above}, see below); Pers. d7Uaur, Skt. vaidhrya, 
Praks. veldriya, Pesh. 4-7-20-¢-a, 

lagms (= yasépheh), Heb. cp Ass. aspx. 

oanderpos (= sapfir {$ 4, ¢2, above]), Heb. 

capdror( ='ddem [8 4, 61, 25, above), though actually obtained 
near Sardis in Lydia, is probably from Pers, zerd, ‘ yellow-red.’ 

romigioy (=pfitdih [§ 4, 23, above], perh. Heb., cp Ass. 
hipinds ; but derived by Pliny (47.4378) from the word ‘to 
seek’ in the language of the ‘cave-dwellers’ of the Topaz-island 
in the Red Sea. In Ps.119127 romd¢cov=1d mdgiow=faz (12), 
‘refined gold’; cp wag in Cant. 511 [on which see Goin, § 14; 
Topaz, § 2,n. 1; Upnaz). 

dvvé, ovixtov (popularly derived from Svvé, ‘finger-nail’) is 
probably Ass. wngw, ‘ring,’ cp kunuku, ‘conical seal’; cp 
Eg. anak (Muss-Arnolt, Sem. Words, 139). _The explanation, 
évvé=‘finger-nail,’ occurs first in Pliny, AWV37 24 (quoting 
Sudines), and is supported by the remote resemblance of a pale 
onyx (the black onyx was not worked till late Hellenistic times) 
to a finger-nail with its lunula in the flesh beneath. But the 
word is as old as Ktesias (about 400 B.C.) and may have arisen 
from the Assyrian custom of using the impression of the thamb- 
nail (supur ; see sappir, above) as the signature of a clay-tablet : 
6vug would then mean ‘thumb-nail stone’ in the sense of ‘signet.’ 


For the interpretation of this Greek vocabulary, we 
have fortunately a good and slightly earlier authority in 
the treatise of Theophrastus, zepi Ai@wv (about 300 
RB.C.}, which sums up Greek knowledge on the subject 
just at the moment when Alexander's conquest had 
thrown open the farther East, but before its effects had 
become generally felt. For the interpretation of the 
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additional terms added by the Apocalypse, we have | its superior hardness, from ‘false topaz,’ or yellow rock- 


again a nearly contemporary commentary in Pliny, who 
represents the abundant materials, but mainly empirical 
classification, of the lapidaries of the Early Roman 
Fmpire. That the vocabulary of the LXX is probably 
trustworthy, is suggested by the general uniformity of 
its rendering. So uniform, indeed, are these, that in 


the four cases in which serious discrepancies occur (see | 


under AGATE, BERYL, Onyx, and below}, it is prob- 
ably safe to assume that it is the Hebrew text which is 
at fault. The phrases in the Apocalypse, also, display 
close acquaintance with current terminology, and supply 
more than one striking confirmation of the conclusions 
derived from the comparison of MT and the LXX. 

We may, therefore, proceed to discuss the identifica- 

tions supplied by the LXX renderings. Of these, by 

. saat, far the greater number are contained 

6. brs easel 5 in the description of the high priest’s 

* breastplate, Ex.2817 7, to be read 

with the parallel passage Ex. 3910 and the corrupt 

variant, Ez, 2813 (the ‘covering of the king of Tyre’). 

It will therefore be convenient to take these stones in 

the order in which they occur, and to append (§ 21 f"} 
those which do not occur in the breastplate. 

Two preliminary considerations should be noted. 
{r) The BreAsTPLATE (g.v.), when folded for use, 
measured a span (about 8 in.) in each direction. The 
space available for each stone with its setting was there- 
fore as much as 2 x 24 in.; and if the same proportion 
was observed between stone and setting as was 
customary in ancient jewellery, the stones themselves 
may have been as large as 2x 14 in., and cannot have 
been much less than half that size. They were there- 
fore each a good deal larger than the average size of 
the common Babylonian cylinder or Egyptian scarab. 
We are therefore probably safe in excluding, on the 
ground of size alone, stones which are really rare and 
‘precious,’ even if these stones themselves could be 
shown to have been known. (2) Each stone was 
engraved with the name of a tribe, and some of these 
names are of some length. This again postulates a large 
surface and low hardness. The private Jewish name- 
signets vary from $-14 in. in length, and are of avery 
moderate degree of hardness (7 or less). 

i. 'Odem, odpdiov, sardius, Ex. 2817 8910 (cp Ez. 
2813, and sardius, Rev.2120). Both names signify 

: : ‘red’ (see above, §§ 4, 21, 5d), and 
7. Tdentification the oe is no doubt egos 
of stones, OT: ; : 

"Odem. red or orange ‘sard,’ the commonest 
of all engraved stones in ancient 
times (cp Plin. 437 106). The best of them came in 
Greek times from Sardis and Babylon, and a fine deep 


red kind from Yemen (hence perhaps [cp Sarpius] | 


‘ Edomite stone,’ from the proximate source of supply). 
The material (translucent quartz stained with iron) is 
quite common, and merges in the clearer and lighter- 
tinted ‘carnelian’ and ‘red agate,’ As this is probably 
denoted by J#6 dxdrns (§ 15), it is mot impossible that 
"odem may originally have meant the opaque blood-red 
jasper,! which is common in early Egypt, was used in 
Babylonia and Assyria, and also in Greece, and was 
valued as a charm against hemorrhage. 
ii, Pitdih, romdgiov, topazius (Ex. 2817 3910, cp Ez. 
2813; in Rev. 21 20 romd{iov is exchanged with capdévué, 
«.g-1 see below} is identified with Ass. £ipzndu, a 
8. Pijdah. ‘flashing stone’ which recalls the ‘stones 
of fire’ in Ez. 281416, and the aéné ekddh in Is. 5412. 
The rendering rordf{cov makes it clear that the LXX 
understood by gz/dah, a stone which was (1) translucent, 
(2) yellow. As the modern ‘ topaz’ was hardly known ? 
before Greek times, and is indistinguishable, except by 
1 So F. Petrie, in Hastings’ DZ, s.zv, ' Precious Stones ’~a valu- 
able and suggestive commentary based largely upon new material. 
2 Brit. Mus, Guide to Bab, and Ass. Antig. p. 136) gives both 
‘emerald’ and ‘topaz’ ina list of materials used for cylinders; 


and nos. 27 and 39 in the Babylonian Room are apparently of a 
variety of base emerald or bery! (‘mother of emerald’), Dr, 
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erystal, it is possible that the latter is meant. ‘The 


| romdgiov of the Greeks was a translucent, golden- 


coloured (xpucoedées drocrihBor péyyos, Strabo, 770}, 
or yellow-green, stone (e wirenti genere, Plin, HN 
378), probably the modern ‘chrysolite,’ or ‘ peridot’. 
This was a noble variety of olivine, and consequently 
of the yellow ‘serpentine ' (Ar. ‘asfar, ‘ yellow’), which 


; was in common use for scarabs and cylinders of all 


dates. It is identified by Petrie [and independently by 
Cheyne; see GoLD, §14; Opnir, § 1; Topaz, § 2] 
with the original pzfdah, the only objection to this being 
that £ipindu was a ‘flashing’ stone. This ‘chrysolite’ 
was found in the Levant, and occasionally ia consider- 
able masses; but the ancient supply came from an 
island {rord{ios vfjvos) in the Red Sea, which was the 
monopoly of the kings of Egypt (Strabo, 770; Diod. 
Sic. 339; Plin. AN 378634). Like olivine, ‘chrysolite’ 
is soft and easily engraved—eadem sola nobilium limam 
sentit (Plin. HN 378}. 

iii, Bardketh, oudparySos, smaragdus, Ex. 2817 3910 

(Ez. 2813, ozdparydos ; but daréketh [smaragdus] changes 

places with yahilim [zaspis], cp §12f. 
9. Baréketh. below); Rev. 2120 has cpdparydos, sma- 
ragdus, in the place of édréketh, and Rev.43 has 
Tpis . . . Suoros opdoes cuapaydivy. In Ex, 289 3527 
396, cudparydos translates Soham (Vg. onyx) where it is 
used of the high priest’s shoulder-stones. Both ddréketh 
and opdparydos originally denote drz/izance only; e.g., 
Herod. 244 describes a o7r%\y (probably a columnar 
natural crystal) suapdydou AlGov AdurovTos Tas viKTAS 
puéyabos,+ ‘so large as to give light at night,’ but says 
nothing of the colour either of the stone or of the 
gleam. Of this same opdpaydos Theophrastus (25} 
says that it was of the ‘Bactrian' variety, e pn dpa 
wevdhs oudparyées, and he adds (24) other instances of 
gigantic specimens which came to Egypt, éy dapos 
Tapa Tol Bafudwrlav Baorhéws, but confuses them all 
with the ‘copper-emerald' (dioftase) of Cyprus and 
Chalcedon (xaAkydav, Rev. 2120), Now, only two 
brilliant stones occur in such columnar o77)\0:—the 
‘rock crystal,’ and the ‘ beryl." In favour of ‘rock 
crystal’ we may quote (1) the comparison of the rainbow 
with guzdpaydos in Rev.43; (2) the statement of Pliny 
{AN 37 64), quoted by Petrie (Hastings’ D&B), that Nero 
used a oudparydos to aid his sight—a statement to be 
compared with the superstition, which survives, that 
better spectacles are made from rock crystal than from 
glass; (3) Martial’s association of smaragdus with 
adamas {v.111); {4) the probability that hexagonat 
beryl in its paler varieties was regarded as a harder and 
greenish variety of ‘milky quartz’; (5) the certainty 
that, as early as Theophrastus, a very large number 
of stones, all brilliant, and of all shades of green, from 
aquamarine to dioptase (xadx7#dwv), were included 
generically under cpdparydos. 

In favour of ‘beryl,’ on the other hand, are the 
following considerations. (1) From ‘Theophrastus 
onward the odpaydos was more or less definitely 
coloured—Theophrastus, however, does not say what 
colour—and was believed to originate by the action of 
water upon green jasper (lagmis, Theophr. 27, see § 13). 
(2) Both the ‘beryl’ and its deep-green ‘emerald’ 
variety have been universally believed to give relief to 
the eyes; but this was through their restful colour, not 
through their refractive powers, and ‘beryls’ in particular 
had already given rise to It, daredée and High-Germ. 
bridle, before the invention of spectacle-glasses. (3) Ihe 








Budge kindly supplies the further information ‘we have no 
cylinders which may he certainly called topaz, but I have seen 
several in Mesopotamia among the natives’; he adds that nos. 
128 and 679 (of Pehlevi time) are of ‘topaz.’ In PEFQ, 1902, 

, 326, the announcement is made that a fragment of ‘emerald’ 
has been found in a pre-historic deposit at Gezer; but no 
authority is given for the mineralogical determination. 

1 So MSS.; see Stein (1881). Wiedemann defends the 
conjecture weydAws, ‘shining with great brilliancy,’ and ascribes. 
the glow to ancient use of a phosphorescent paint, 
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kindred belief that ‘beryl’ shed a light of its own was 
known to Theophrastus (/.¢., 23), and has survived in 
It. 6rédlare {Low Lat. éerd//are*) and Eng. érilliant. 
(4} Che probability that eudpaydos could be imitated 
(Yevdhs ou., Theophr. 25) suits the prevailing greenish 
tinge of ancient glass better than a quite colourless 
stone; cp, moreover, Rev. 46, @ddkacoa dvarivy dpola 
kpuvatddrAw. (5) The collocation of xpyardAkw with 
cpapaydlryy in Rev. 4 vw. 6 3 suggests that after all this 
writer distinguished ‘rock crystal’ and ' smaragdus.’ 
As to éaréketh, the probability is (1) that originally 
it meant the colourless flashing ‘rock crystal,’ which 
was commonly used for engraving, in Egypt of all 
periods, in Mesopotamia from the later Babylonian 
time onwards, and more rarely in prehistoric Greece ; 
(2) that this meaning did not wholly die out even after 
the ILXX translation was made, but survived in the 


use of opudpaydos in Rev. 43, and in the a ar with | 


yahdélim in MT of Ez. 2813 (see below, § 19); (3) that 
the obvious likeness between the words, and the current 
confusion between the hexagonal forms of ‘quartz’ 
and pale ‘ beryl,’ caused the LXX to render édréketh by 
ondparydos, and provoked the substitution for yditphéh 
of yakd/im in MT, 50 as to separate what now were 
two adjacent green stones.! 

iv, Naphek, dvOpak, carbunculus (Ex, 2818 3911); in 
Ez. 2813 dv@paé reniains, but ndphek [Vg. carbunculus} 

changes places with sappir [sapphirus] of 
10. Néphek. § 11. In Ez. 2716 the Airy seeded 
lates, and Vg. has simply gemmam ; Rev. 2120 substi- 
tutes xahxjdwr). If xophee could be identified with 
Egyptian m-/-#-¢(see EMERALD [end)}), either malachite 
or turquoise would be meant ; and this is supported by 
the equivalent xad«7dwv (copper-emerald) of Rev. 2120; 
see § 23, below. But this identification would ignore the 
uniform rendering of both the LXX and Vg. ; and as 
tivbpag (cardbunculus) is descriptive and appropriate, 
whilst z¢pzek (probably a loan-word)} gives no clue, it 
is better to accept the identification of the LXX witha 
translucent ved stone. This latter, since the ‘ruby’ of 
Ceylon and Burma, and likewise the true ‘carbuncle,’ 
were unknown to Theophrastus (see CARBUNCLE), must 
denote the large class of red ‘garnets’ (‘ pyrope,’ ‘ alman- 
dine,’ etc.}, which are found in abundance and of very 
considerable size, were known in Egypt from prehistoric 
times, were commonly used for signets in Hellenistic 
times, and are easily engraved, As to zéphes itself, the 
alternative derivation, from the /ufakku of Am. Tab. 
20216 [cp EMERALD, 2], may probably be accepted. Of 
the colour of this /upakku we have no information ; but 
we know that it came as tribute to Egypt from Ashkelon 
—i.e., from the NE. This fact is compatible with 
the occurrence of 2éfhek among the wares sent from 
Syria to Tyre in Ez, 2716, 

v. Sappir, oda perpos, sapphirus (Ex. 2818 3911) ; 
in Ezek, 2823 odwq@epos remains, but sappfir [vg. 
sapphirus| changes places with xdphek, 

11. Sappir. pestle ie (s ai Rev. 21 has 
cdmpepa). The true ‘sapphire’ {blue corundum) was 
almost unknown before Roman Imperial times, and 
when known was included, from its clear blue colour, 
under bdxw@os? (see § 23, below). The adamas 
Cyprius, which occurred in the copper-mines and was 
known to Pliny for its sky-blue colour, was probably 
‘azurite.' Xdarqerpos, on the other hand, is identi- 
fied (Theophr. 37; cp 55, xvavos oxv@ys, and Plin. 
HN 87120 ‘optime apud Medos’), with the opaque 
blue ‘lapis lazuli’ of Turkestan, and the wénxz of 
Babylonia and Assyria, which was known also in Egypt 


1 The ‘oriental emerald ’ (green corundum) is in any case out 
of the question. It does not seem to have been known in anti- 
ity, and Sanscr. marakata, apparently a loan-word frem 
Gk. suggests that, when discovered, it was regarded merely as 
a supe erior variety of cudpay8os. 
be only indubitable description is that of Solinus, see 
King, Wat. Hist. of Prec. Stones, 245 f.; the earliest specimens 
are noted in King, Zc. 253. 
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and Greece from prehistoric times, and was frequently 
sent as a present from Babylon to Egypt in the ‘Tell- 
el-Amarna period. As its Hebrew name implies, it is 
easily engraved, and occurs in large enough masses to 
make tablets like the ‘Tables of the Law’ {acc. to 
Targ.; cp the temple dedication on lapis lazuli, Brit. 


Mus. [Depart. Assyr. Antiq.}] No. gror3). [Cp 
SAPPHIRE. ] 
vi. Yakdlém, taoms, taspis (Ex. 2718 3911); in 


Ezek. 2813 faomes remains, but yakdlim [Vg. zaspis} 
changes places with éaréketh [smarag- 
Ear en dus} see § 9). It is most improbable 
in Tr that pisépheh (§ 13) could have so far 
; changed its significance that fagas 
should be used by preference to render yakdlim. [Cp 
JASPER, ad jin.}, Either tagwes, therefore, or yahdlom 
must be transferred to the twelfth place (§ 19), and 
we have seen reason already (under daréketh, § 9) to 
suppose that ydsfépséh should be restored here, and 
yakdlom transferred to no, xii. For other reasons 
identifying yakdlom with no. xii. see below, § 19. 
Yaiephék, which is a loan-word (Ass. yaspd api, 
Eg. &-s-f-d), gives no clue, save that af@ was large 
enough, and not too hard, to Le 
13. Yasephéh. employed for the royal seal of ASur- 
bani-pal (Nabunahid stele). That tagms, on the 
other hand, was (1} a dull or opague stone, is shown 
by the combination ldom:d: xai capdiy in Rev. 43 (see 
§ 23, below), by the compound terms zaspackates and 
tasponyx known to Pliny (AWN, xxxvii. 1054 937), and 
by Martial’s association of zaspzs with savdonychus (v. 
llr ix. 6020); and (2) that it was a green stone is 
probable from association with the gpdpaydos of the 
Cypriote copper-mines in Theophrastus (27 ; cp déomide 
xpvoradXd{erri, ‘jasper turning into a clear ice-like 
stone,’ Rev. 2111} and from its mediaeval character (see 
JASPER). But {3) it had many variants; among them 
a red (lagms—£adkod Is. 5412, cp Symm. capxnddrcor, 
cp iaspachates, above), a yellow (fulva, Virg. tn. 
4261), and an opalescent, perhaps actually the ‘opal’ 
{opalus, Plin. HN 8721: /Skt. opala, ‘stone'). [Cp 
JASPER.] All this combines to show that ypaséphéh, 
tagmis, is the modern ‘jasper’ (opaque massive silica), 
and especially its green variety, which is widely distri- 
buted, often of considerable size, and easily engraved, 
being used commonly for Egyptian scarabs of all periods, 
for Babyionian and Assyrian cylinders, and for the seal- 
stones of prehistoric Greece (for engraved specimens 
from the Syrian coast [in Louvre], see Ledrain, Notice 
Sommaire des Monuments Phéniciens, Nos, 408, 427, 
432/. 437). All varieties of jasper are liable.to occur 
together, and are associated, and easily confused, with 
the green chalcedony (' plasma,’ ‘ prase'; the common 
‘bloodstone’ is plasma spotted with red jasper), with 
the more opaque varieties of agate, and with the opal 
group, which all have practically identical composition. 
The green jasper, being the rarest, was not unnaturally 
the most prized in antiquity, and gave its name to the 
group. As the Cypriote passage (Theophr. 27) shows, 
green jasper was not clearly distinguished from the 
harder varieties of ‘malachite’ and other green copper- 
minerals (see § 18, below). 
vii, LéSem, Avydpov, ligurius (Ex. 2819 3912); in 
Ezek. 2813, @ has dpytpioy xal xpuolov cal Avy.; MT 
Vg. omit, ending the list with s@kaé 
14, Lésem. (aurum) in the tenth place, see § 22, 
below (Rev. 2120 gives xpuoémpacos in the correspond- 
ing place: see § 23).  Lé¥em, probably a loan-word 
(? Eg. reshem, but cp JACINTH}, gives no clue. 
Avytproy was taken by some to be a place-name, and 
the stone seems to have been confused with ‘ amber,” 
from its electrical qualities (which are possessed by 
several different gems); but Theophr. 28 gives Avy- 
youprov {7.e. Auvyxds ovpéy) with a folk-tale about its 
origin, and a distinction between a clearer and a 
darker tinted variety. RV gives ‘jacinth' (with mg., 
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“or, amber’}; but there is no evidence that the jacinth 
was either found in Liguria, or was known at all till 
Roman times. Probably a clear yellow stone is meant, 
like ‘eairngorm’ or ‘false topaz’ (iron-tinted quartz). 
‘The rendering of Rev. 2120, ypvodmpagos, suggests a 
greenish yellow stone, and perhaps serves to differentiate 
the adjacent yellow xpucdArOos (§ 17). 

vill, S245, dydras, ackates (IEx. 2819 8912: in Ezek. 
28:3 @ has dxdryns: @& MT Vg. omit; Rev. 2120 in 


15. S6b6. Eng may be a loan-word (Ass. #aéu) of 
the place-name Weg, an island S. of Meroé, noted for 
its gems (Theophr. 34, Strabo, 822}. [Cp CHALCEDONY, 
2.) ’Axarys (also a place-name) is definitely the ‘Sicilian 
agate.’ Pesh. Zarkednd in Ex. 2819 3912 may be a 
corruption of kxapyydivscos (cp Symin, on Is, 5432, 
kadkéd, and § 2t, below), or of Zadkéd itself. For 
(1) Sicilian stones going eastward would probably travel 
vid Carthage, (2) similar ‘agates’ may have been found 
in N. Africa, (3) a Carthaginian ‘carbuncle' is known 
to Pliny, HN 379295. What particular variety of 
‘agate’ {banded translucent silica) was exported from 
Sicily is not known: but banded agates, particularly 
of the deeper red varieties} (approximating to surdonyx 
and iaspachades) were in common use in Egypt through- 
out (the source here may well have been Vegw on the 
upper Nile}, in Greece from prehistoric times (esp. 
common in early Crete), in later Babylonia, in Assyria 
throughout, and on the Syrian coast (engraved specimens 
in Louvre, Ledrain, Z.¢., Nos. 413, 420, 422, 440, 
449 red; 409 white). 

ix. 'Ahlamah, épébvoros, amethystus (Ex, 2819 3912; 
in Ezek, 2813 @ has dydrys; MT Vg. omit; Rev. 
‘ 2120, dué@voros). The folklore of the 

16. ‘Ablaméh. Hebrew and Greek names identifies 
with the modern ‘amethyst’ (transparent purple quartz), 
which was commonly used, and freely engraved in 
Egypt throughout (esp. under XII. dyn.}, in Greece 
from prehistoric times, on the Syrian coast {Ledrain, 
Lc. Nos. 407, 414, cp 392, 421), and more rarely, in 
Babylonia and Assyria. [See also references in § 4 (c), 1.} 

x. Tarst¥, xpuoddcdos, chrysalithus {Ex. 2820 39133 
in Ezek. 28 13 @ has xpvaé\cGos here; and MT ‘Tarshish,’ 
vex Ve. chrysolithus at no. iv., see § 22, 

17. Tarsté. i clow; in Ezek. 109 Vg. has chrysolithus, 
but @ dyvOpat [perhaps by identification with the 
Carthaginian carbuncle of Plin. HN, 3725, see § 21, 
below]; in Dan. 106, dapeels, chrysolithus; in Cant. 
514 @ Oapoels, Ve. Ayacinthus; Symm. has bdxiw@os 
here and Ezek. 116 2813; in Ezek. 116 @ has dapceis, 
Vg. visio maris). Tarif is simply a trade-name and 
gives no clue. XpueddArGos is vaguely descriptive. A 
stone may be a ‘gold-stone’ in three different ways. 
{x) It may apparently contain grains of gold—ey., 
‘avanturine quartz,’ and the epithet xpveérac7os applied 
to ‘sapphire’ (Theophr. 23, cp Plin. AV 3831, ‘aurum 
in sapphiro scintillat,’ 37 38, ‘ aurum punctis contucet'). 
(2) It may be golden yellow and opaque—z.e., yellow 
jasper or yellow serpentine. The former is adopted here 
by Petrie (Hastings, D&, s.v. ‘ Precious Stones’), and 
both were used commonly in Egypt and Babylonia at 
all periods, and in prehistoric Greece, {3) It may be 
golden yellow and ¢ransparenz. This would be inartistic 
in juxtaposition with the transparent yellow /ésem, Avyiiprov 
(§ 14), but would agree better with the later uses of 
chrysolithus, which seems to represent the modern 
‘topaz’ (as fofazius is the modern ‘chrysolite,’ see § 8, 
above), and was found of very large size in Spain 
(‘ Tartessus’), Pliny, HN 37127. Petrie notes that the 
topazius of the ancients {feridoée) is actually a ‘noble’ 
variety of yellow serpentine, and so may have taken its 
place as the ‘stone of Tarshish’ in course of time; 
compare the correlation of tagmis and opdparydos 
(opaque and clear green) in Theophrastus, 27. 


1 For the beating of this on Rev, 2120, tdxivOos, see below, 


§ 23. 
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The rendering &v@paz may be a reminiscence of the 
Carthaginian ‘carbuncle’ (Plin. AN 37 25, see § 21, 
below), ‘‘Larshish' being taken for Carthage; and 
vdawOos similarly may point to either ‘sapphire’ or 
‘zircon’ as one of the products of an eastern ‘‘Tarshish’ 
towards India (see TARSHISH). 

[For other solutions of the problem of the Tarshish-stone (to 
retain the traditional name), see TARSHISH, STONE OF.] 

xi. Sdkam, Bnpiddaov, onychinus (Ex. 27 20, onyx, Ezek, 
28133 in Ex. 39 13 dvdxtoy, onychinus : ByptAdMov being trans. 

ve ferred, cp § 19. pcechus, too (B/ v. 57) gives 
18, Séham. ovvé and for yakdldnz, Bnpvddcov; but he also 
makes £68 and ahldmah change places, as also 
sappir and yah&lém (iaems), Elsewhere also, sékamt is very 
variously rendered in @, by auapaysos, Ex. 289 3527 896 (of 
the high priest's shoulder-stones); Aidos 6 srpdcwvos, Gen. 2 123 
A. gapsiov, Ex. 39g {same context as 896; perhaps for 
opapayéov miswritten cpapdpsov, perhaps a variant for druxsoy, 
cp_savdonyx, Job 2816, Vg.); ovug, feb 2816; Addos dvuxds, 
1 Ch. 292 (with 51 coon = Soham transliterated). Vg. has onyx 
or onychinus everywhere; except Job 2816, savdonyx, where 
@, however, has ovuf. [Cp Berye, § 4, Onyx.) 

Thus the versions everywhere vary between (a) a green 
stone (Af@os 6 mpdowos), whether clear (oudpay6os) or 
cloudy (SapvAdov),1 and (2) an opaque banded stone 
{Svvé, sardonyx ? odpdiov), the rendering adopted in 
EV. Between these two renderings we must decide 
according to (1) the evidence as to idkam itself, (2) the 
evidence as to yahkdlim (MT ydasephéh) in xii. (§ 19), 
which likewise shares Ayptddcoy and dvirycoy in G, and 
has probably contributed to the confusion. 

x. The word 3éham has no clear meaning. It may be 
a loan-word (a) from Ass. s@tu, the ‘dark’ or ‘cloudy’ 
stone, (4) from Ar. ‘pale’ (Ges.), which suits ‘onyx’ 
(see § 19, below) or ‘beryl’ (the conimoner varieties, 
and the ‘aquamarine,’ not the deep green ‘emerald,’ 
opdpaySos) almost equally well, (c) from Ar. musakham, 
‘striped garment’ (see § 443), which, if it were 
established, would be decisive in favour of a banded 
stone; or it may be, (2}a place-name (cp Ar. Sokeim 
in Yemen), which would not be inconsistent with the 
indication in Gen. 212 that Sham (AlOos 6 mpdowvos) 
came from HAviLAH (g.v.}. It is clear, however {from 
passages like Job 2316 and 2 Ch. 292, ep Ex. 257 859 
3527}, either that the word had a wide generic sense 
(e.g., ‘variegated stones’), ov that some form of Skam- 
stone was important enough to deserve separate inention 
apart from ordinary ‘stones to be set.’ Moreover, in 
1 Ch. 292 Soham is coupled with adné fuk, ‘stones of 
pigment,’ which is likewise generic, and here seham 
might well mean ‘ variegated’ or ‘striped’ stones. 

Now there is one such stone, not yet accounted for in 
our list of identifications. It was common in Egypt in all 
periods, obtained from the Sinaitic mine-country, and 
used throughout, both solid and asa ‘stone of pigment.’ 
It was known to Babylonia and Assyria, probably from 
the copious Siberian source. At the same time it is 
green enough (though only rarely and partially trans- 
lucent) to be compared with czdpaydos (which we have 
seen was regarded by Theophrastus as the ' noble" 
offspring of the opaque green faames) and still more 
with the cloudy ‘beryl'; and also opague and striped 
enough to be described as a variety of ‘onyx.’ This 
stone is the ‘malachite’ {green copper carbonate) with 
its wavy or concentric bands and cloudy {sdfz) patches 
of light, vivid, and dark green, and its occasional 
crystalline varieties. It is soft enough, like ‘lapis 
lazuli,” to be easily engraved, and occurs in large 
enough pieces to serve as a tablet for a six-line inscrip- 
tion like that of the high priest’s shoulder-stones. If 
Stham (d. 6 wpdowos, par excellence; cp the Jater Gk. 
pahaxires, ‘marsh-mallow stone’) be identified with 
‘malachite’ {the Eg. m--2-f, according to W. M. 
Miiller) the association of J¢ham with sappir in Job 
2816 (G dvuxt rity xal garpeipy) would find a close 
parallel in the ‘pyramids of green and blue stones’ 

1 Whence Petrie (Hastings, D&, ‘Precious Stones’) concludes 
in favour of (t) ‘green felspar,’ passing later into (2) ‘beryl’: 
cp the argument in favour of the latter s.v. BERYL (¢.7.). 
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which are quoted to illustrate the wealth of Rameses 
IU. (Brugsch, Gesch. 596}. 

In Greek times, ‘malachite,’ owing to its compara- 
tive softness, and its profusion in Cyprus and other 
sources of copper, either ceased to be held in regard, 
or was confused with green jasper (fac71s). Meanwhile, 
other ‘ striped stones’—namely ‘ onyx,’ ‘ sardonyx,’ and 
‘banded agate’—came rapidly into vogue, as secon 
as the art of engraving through a surface-layer was 
perfected ; and consequently Jdham came to be rendered 
either by words for ‘green’ (Syp¥ANor, cudpaydos) or 
by words for ‘banded’ (évidxtev : sardonyx). Conse- 
quently, confusion arose on the one hand between 
Sikham (onyx) and its neighbour yahd/om (which includes 
the white-faced ‘onyx’; see below}, and on the other, 
between Sham (green malachite) and yastphek (green 
jasper}, as soon as yehdlim and yastphéh were inter- 
changed owing to the ambiguity of édréketh in No. i. 
(see above, § 9). 

2. For the correlative argument from yahdlom, see 
next §. 

xii. Yakdlom (Ex, 2820 3913, MT yastpheh; Ezek. 2813, 


MT barégeth)=() Bnpvadcov, Ex. 3913, Josephus (= Vg. Seryil- 
Ex, 2820 3913; berié/us, Ezek, 2813): 
19. Yahaldm. 


lus, 

=(2) 6 bvixioy (Ex. 2813 Ezek. 2813 cp § 185 

Vg. has deryilus throughout). The trans- 
position of yakd/om has been discussed already in § 12, above, 
where the LXX taoms presumes an original yaitphih, For 
xii, the balance of textual evidence favours ovixiov in the 


LXX, just as it favours AypvAAvoy in xi.; and deryd/us in Vg. 
may result from the same source as that followed by Josephus. 


The word yahd/om seems to be connected with ,/aba, 


‘strike hard,’ and (possibly) with enon, Aallamil, 
‘flint’ (wérpa arepéa, Job 289, dxpbrouos, ‘abrupt- 
edged,’ Ps. 1148); with Ass. e/méix, Aram. ‘'almas ; 


and with Greek ‘ pyrites’—(z.e,, ‘ fire-striking stone’), 
[Cp Frint, but also DiAMonp}. The Assyrian 
elmé$ was a hard and probably colourless stone 
(nowhere either ‘clear’ or ‘ brilliant’) which was 
used, with gold, to decorate chariot-wheels {cp the 
‘stone of Tarshish,’ Ezek. 116 [RV ‘beryl’}); and 
also alone, for whole rings (Del. Prof. 85, AWB, 
5.v.), What is wanted, therefore, for yahkdlim is a 
hard stone, colourless or of indifferent colour ; of which 
whole rings could be made; and recognisably akin to 
the ‘ fire-striking stone,’ to the hard stone for hammers 
and pounders, and to ordinary ‘flint’ or ‘chert.’ The 
alternatives are rock-crystal and white chalcedony ; 
the one clear or milky, the other milky or opaque. 
Both were fairly common, in association with either 
quartzite or flint; but both were rare in their ‘ nobler’ 
varieties. Both were used for whole rings, as wel! as 
for engraved seal-stones, in prehistoric Greece, and in 
Egypt of all periods; and also commonly for later 
Babylonian, and for Assyrian cylinders. 

\t this point it should be recalled that the etymology 
‘ finger nail’ for 6yvt (§ 5) cannot be traced back earlier 
than Pliny—#.e., among Roman lapidaries, who took over 
an apparently Greek word, and gave it its Greeé sense, 
though it is not at all an adequate description of the 
majority of ‘onyx-stones.” Meanwhile the compound 
capdévvé shows that to denote a white-and-red ‘onyx’ 
it was the ved which must be specified; the white 
surface therefore is the essential character of the generic 
‘onyx.’ On the other hand, the etymology, 6vvé= 
Assyrian uzku, ‘ring,, would make 8yv¥ an obvious 


equivalent for a ‘ring-stone,’ like e/méiu or cognate | 


words—especially as e/méSx was apparently colourless, 
and $yvé meant a stone which had a surface, at least, 
of ‘white carnelian’ or ‘chalcedony.’ It follows from 
this identification that yakd/om was liable to be confused 
on the one hand with déréketh (in the sense of ‘rock- 
crystal’); on the other {together with Svvé) with Sham 
(in the sense of ‘striped stone’); and yet again with 
yaképhéh, when later study had once revealed the many 
intermediates {e.g Pliny's asp-achates, iasp-onyx and 
sard-achates, HN, 3754). 
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Thus the high - priestly breastplate, as a whole, 





























é : F be conceived as having 
20. High prieat’s ™°Y : : 
breastplate. prented the following series of 
stones :— 
HiGH PRIEST’s BREASTPLATE 
iii. Baréketh ii, Pitdah i, Odem 
r. Rock Crysrat |) or. Farse Topaz ? Rep JASvER 
white! eéear yellow: clear red : opague 
2. GREEN Breryve 2. CHRYSOLITE Sarp 
green: ¢far, yellow : clear, red: ddd. 
vi. [YAs8phdh] v. Sappir iv. Néphek 
GREEN JASPER Laris Lazvut GaRNET 
green: opaque. blue ; ofague. red: clear. 

ix. An\amah viii, S8ps vii, Léfem 
AMETHYST REp AGaTE CAIRNGORM 
purple: clear. red; opague yellow: clear 

striped. ? CHRYSOPRASE 
‘ (Rev.) 
yellow-green: dué/. 
xii. [YahAlom] xi. Sham x. Tarsid 
IW HITE CAKNELIAN MALACHITE 1. YELLOW 
or green: cpague SERPENTINE 
CARNELIAN- FACED striped. yellow ; ofague 
Onyx % 2. CHRYSOLITE 
white : opague. yellow: clear. 
or, in order of colours :— 
opaque clear 
Red *OpEm NérHEK striped 3x56 
Yellow] Tars1é Pirpan ? greenish LiSene 
Green | YASHPHEK Barkxeta* | striped Séuam 
Cater) 
Blue Sappir AHLAMAH (purple) 
White YauHALOM BAREKETH * 


(originally) 
One stone remains, which does not appear in the 


; breastplate, but is mentioned in several other passages. 


This is Aadkdd (AV ‘agate,’ RV' ruby ), 
21, Kadkod. which is’ rendered in Is. 5412 by taoms, 
taspis, Symm. xapyndévcov, and in Ezek. 27 16 by XOPXOPs 
chodchod. The word kadkéd may be from ,/-9 ‘strike 
fire’ (cp Ar. red’); but the renderings xopxop and 
Kapyndénoy suggest confusion of d and 7; cp Pesh. 
karkednd for 365, [axyda7qs] in Ex. 2819 3912. The 
rendering xapxnddviovy suggests the ‘Carthaginian 
carbuncle’ of Pliny; and if, as seems probable, a ved 
stone is intended, the iagmis of Is, 5412 must be inter- 
| preted as a ved, not a green jasper. See Yasephch, 
' § 13 above, and cp AGATE, RuBY, 

For Sémir (‘emery') which is not a ‘ precious stone,’ 
and for the descriptive ’ekdah and rda’méth, see 
above, § 4. 

A distorted version of the ‘high priest’s breastplate’ 
is offered by the ‘covering of the king of Tyre’! in 
Ezek. 2813, the individual stones of 


‘ P 
_ cee which have already been discussed 
+ a) above, In this passage the LXX 
yre. repeats its list of Ex, 2817-20, in 


the same order, but inserts xal dpytpsov kal yxpucior 
between fagmes (vi.) and Avyipiow (vii.}. This arose 
probably through (rt) a misreading, aprypion for 
AIrypton, and (2) a misunderstanding of the last word 
in the list in MT (2¢kab=Vg. aurunt), which would 
be facilitated by the double meanings of both Ary. and 
#rextpov. On the other hand, MT followed by Vg. 
gives only #zze stones, and in a new order, as follows :— 
Odem, pitdah, yahdlém (=the ‘first row,’ (i.) and (ii.) 
of Ex. 2817 7, followed by (vi.} interchanged with (iii. }, 
by confusion of yakdlom and barcheth\ ; then tari7é, 
Joham, yaiepheh (=the ‘fourth row’ [x., xi., xii.] of 
Ex.): so that yaséphéh is brought into its right place 
at (vi.) of the present list (=Zaems of 6); then, sappir, 
nophek, bartketh (=the ‘second row’ of Ex., but with 
sappir and néphe& transposed, and ddréketh instead of 


| yakalom); thensdkad (Vg. aurum, ‘gold’ ) as noted above. 


1 [Cp CnHerus, § 2, PARADISE, § 3, and Crit, Bid, where 
the text of Ezek. 2812 7% is considered. ] 
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These derangements are instructive. That they 
represent an old text is clear from Vg. ; but that the 
corruption is later than & is probable, firstly because @ 
follows Ex, 2813 (the variant dpy. x. xp. being 
mainly explanatory of Avy.), secondly, because the 
derangements are all explicable on the single sup- 
position that they are intended to remove difficulties 
which are raised by the identifications propounded by 
the LXX, 2 

(1) The identifications ddem=adpdiov, and ndphek= 
av@pak, brought two red stones together. So long as 
*ddem, which is ‘red' in any case, meant red jasper, it 
was opaque, and gave a certain contrast. ‘Sards,’ 
however, are often nearly clear. Hence a difficulty, 
which was removed by transposing zéphek and sappir ; 
the further difficulty thus created, that the red zophek is 
brought next to the red 4266, dydrys, not being felt, 
because, as we shall see, the ‘third row’ dropped out 
altogether. 

(2) The identification bdréketh = cptpaydos had 
already brought about the transposition of ydlépheh 
and yakd/om, so as to separate the two green stones, 
and had caused the confusion in the LXX_ between 
dvixioy and ByptdAcoyv in xi. and xii. In MT it has 
had the further result that Jaréée¢h in.the old sense of 
a clear colourless stone became interchanged with the 
opaque colourless yahdlim. Moreover darcketh, if it 
Meant oudpaydos, meant ‘green’; and facms was 
‘green,’ whereas oyudpaydos was ambiguous, and 
yahdlim had no special colour. So on all grounds 
baréketh went down to (vi.) and yahd/om up to (ili), 

(3) Further, to restore yadsphéh to its proper place 
at (vi. ), and perhaps as an alternative method of 
separating ddem and néphek, the whole of the ‘fourth 
row’ was interpolated between rows one and two. 

(4) Finally and consequently, the ‘third row’ fell 
out altogether; J/élem, Aryipov, being taken for 
Frexrpov—i.e. dpytpoy kai xpveiov—and confused with 
the 2ékd5 (=Vg. aurum), which actually ends the 
description both in MT and @. 

Another distorted version of the same list of stones is 
supplied by the ‘Foundations’ of the New Jerusalem, 
in Rev. 2119 Here, as regards the 


ao ine order, the problem has been, how to 
Jerasalem, adapt the twelve stones of the breast- 


plate, in their four rows-of-three, to the 
foundations of a ‘foursquare’ city. The result is as 
follows : — 


I. tagms campecpos xadnidav, 
II. opdpaysos oapddvut wapdiov. 
IIL. xpvadArdos BnptaAdcoy Tomaciov. 

IV. xavodmpagos = baxrvOos apéduaros. 


Of these rows-of-three, the first row is the second 
row of the ‘breastplate,’ given in, reversed order, {vi.}, 
{v.), {iv.}, with xarKhdav for ( (ndpheh) &vOpaé at (iv. ). 
The second row is the first row of the ‘ breastplate," also 
in reversed order {iii.), (ii.), (i.), with capddvvé exchanged 
for rerdfioy at (ii.}. The third row is the fourth row 
of the ‘ breastplate’ in dérect order (x.), (xi.), (xii.}, but 
with rowdgiov exchanged for oapbovut at (x. ). The 
fourth row is the third row of the ‘ breastplate’ also in 
direct order (vii.), (viii. ), (ix.}, but with xpueémpacos for 
Avydptoy at (vii) and UdxwOos for dxdrys at (viii.). 

That is to say, the ‘ Foundations’ 

are conceived as in the diagram 
iv. appended, and to describe them 

the writer has started from the 
II.| v. angle * between sides JI. and III. 
_ He has first described II. and [., 
Vl, in correct sequence ; but when he 
~% reached IV, and ITI., he has 
recurred to the traditional order 
within each of the ‘rows-of-three," or has perhaps 
attempted to work outwards again from his starting- 
point at the angle between II. and III. 
This account also adds several minor points. (1) 


iii, 


i. ii. 







vill. vii. 


ix, 
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STOOL 


The confusion between Fo,pd.v vk and rowd(coy suggests 
that the authority, which is followed, read Bypd\dor for 
SGham at no. xi. (§ 18), and Spi, or capdédvve for 
yahélom at no. xii. (§ 19). (2) The xarx7éwr which 
takes the place of &v@pat at no, iv. substitutes a green 
gem {‘dioptase’ or copper silicate) for the ved ‘garnet’; 
giving some slight support to the discarded rendering 
m-f-k-t (‘malachite’) for ndpheé, but confirming the 
view that oudpaydos in Rev. does not mean a green 
stone merely —for xadkx#dwy was itself regarded as a 
variety of opdparydos. Zydparydos here, therefore, may 
perhaps still be translated ‘crystal’ as in its primary 
meaning. (3) The xpvodrpacos which takes the place 
of Avyéptov and is not otherwise found in OT or NT, 
belongs, like yarxydwr and capdéyvt, to a more 
advanced stage of experience, when intermediate tints 
were recognised; it may represent either a greenish 
‘chrysolith,’ or, more probably, the opaque applegreen 
‘chrysoprase’ (chalcedony tinted with nickel oxide), 
which js intermediate in tint between a yellow serpentine 
or yellow jasper, and the Ai@os 6 mpdowwos (cp padayéires) 
of Gen. 212, The modern ‘prase’ (deep green chalcedony) 
and its variant the jasper-spotted ‘bloodstone’ were 
used for scaraboid gems as early as the sixth century 
B.c. in the Levant (e.g. Myres and Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Cyprus Museum Catalogue, No. 4581), but are not 
clearly to be identified even in Pliny. (4) The ddxu os, 
which takes the place of éydrys, is similarly mentioned 
in OT or NT only here and in Rev. 917, daxivOwos ; 
cp Enoch 712 (of ‘streams of fire’), Pliny (3740) 
represents it as a dull sort of ‘amethyst.’ Solinus 
describes what is evidently the modern ‘sapphire 
(blue corundum) and says that it came from Ethiopia ; 
probably he is thinking of a port-of-exchange on the 
Red Sea, and consequently of the true Indian gem. 
Later, the meaning expanded, including many different- 
coloured varieties {five according to Epiphanius, six 
according to Ben Mansir [quoted at length in King, 
Nat. Hist. of Prec. Stones, 250 f.]). But the use of 
hyacinthus in Vg. Symm. to render ¢ars7¥ in Cant. 514 
(where the LXX has &v@pat} as well as by Symm. in 
Ezek. 116 2813 (where the I.XX has the normal ypuod- 
ArGos) suggests that an early use of ddxwOos may have 
been to render the native Indian word which appears 
in Arabic as ya4uf—this denoting the modern ‘ jacinth,’ 
a ‘noble’ variety of ‘zircon’ (zirconium silicate}, which 
is a transparent deep-red stone. Now the tdaxw@os of 
Rev. 2120 takes the place of a dark-red translucent 
stone, 463, dxyarys. The epithet vaxwéivous of Rev. 
917, too, is coupled with wupivous | fire-like’ (cp Enoch 
712, above, and the equation hyacinthus=4vOpak in 
Cant. 514), so that in both cases ‘sapphire’ is out of 
the question, whilst the sultry glow of the ‘jacinth’ is 
exactly what is wanted. Moreover, both Jaki fos and 
adxdrys might very well stand as parallel attempts to 
transliterate yd&z#, and the displacement of the one by 
the other becomes in every way intelligible. 

Other passages in Rev. dealing with ‘precious stones’ have 
been noted already Bbove—e.g. laos, K, vaTarr igor, Qtr 
($ 13); Tpis Sporos dpdoer cpapaydivG 43 (§ 9); Oddagoa tadivy 
omoca xpuoradrAw 46 ($9). The striking simile Spovos Space. 
Ady tdomids Kat capdty recalls the portrait statues of Roman 
Emperors and others, in which the Taiment is worked out in 
hard-coloured stones—a fashion introduced in the last ao of 
the Republic from Ptolemaic Egypt. JL. 

Cc. W. ie Natural Hist. of Precious Stones; dntirue 
Gens (1866) ; see Glyptique Orientale (1883); N. Story 

Maskelyne, Catalogue % the Marlborough 
24, Bibliography. Gems d Introduction); J. H. Middleton, 


Ancient Gems G J “Flinders Petrie, 


‘Precious Stones’ in Hastings’ DB; Furtwangler, Astize 


Gemmen (1900). 
STONING. See LAw AND JUSTICE, § 12, 
STOOL, in 2 K. 410, represents NOD, 4552 (Aicppoc), 


on the original meaning of which word see THRONg, 1. 

On the 0°38, déadyim (RV ‘birthstool’), of Ex. 116 ep 
Portery, § 8, and Baentsch’s note, with the references in 
BDB, s.v. 
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STORAX 


STORAX. 1. It is plausible to find the storax (so 


RV™s.) mentioned in Gen. 3037 as m3, libneh, where 
EV has PopLaR (paBAoc CTYPAKINM; Ar. dudud 
=storax). In Hos. 413, however, the /iéneh is men- 
tioned as a shady tree; this does not suit the storax, 
which is a mere bush. The shrub called storax by the 
ancients (Diosc. 179; Plin. 4N 121725) is the Styrax 
Oficinalis, a showy shrub covered with a profusion of 
white flowers, found throughout Syria and [Palestine 
and abundantly in the hill regions of Gilead, Carmel, 
Tabor, Galilee, etc., and other places (FFP 354). 
Storax exuded a gum, which was used for incense (and also for 
medicinal! purposes), and at an early period formed an important 
article of Phoenician trade. It is to be carefully distinguished 
from the modern article, which is the product of the Ligud- 


ambar Orientale, Lagarde (Mitth. 1234) has suggested with 
great probability that the name Storax is derived from the Heb. 


‘Is, sért (‘balm’); but whether the two words denote the same 
thing is doubtful. See Bam, § 1. 

2. RV™s- also gives ‘storax’ in Gen. 3725 48:1: for 
nay, 7ék0'th (after Aq. orépag [in both], Sym. orépag, 


and Vg. storar [in 4811], which was adopted by 
Bochart); EV, however, has SpPICERY, SPICES (g.v.). 
More probably (so RV™&) the gum intended is the 
Tragacanth (Ar. zakd'a, Syr. ankath aild, cp Léw, 24), 
which is the resinous gum of the Astragalus gummifer, 
of which numerous species exist in Palestine. 

Like "3 (in connection with which it occurs), tragacanth was 


an article of commerce imported to Egypt (according to Ebers, 
Egypten, 292, the word has been found in Egyptian), and also 
to Tyre (Ezek. 2717, see Co. ad foc.), There is no reference to 
this product in the 433 ma of 2K. 2013 1s.392 (EVmg 
‘house of his spicery’; so Aq. Sym., Vg.), on which see 
TREASURY. 

3- AV has ‘storax’ for graxrj in Ecclus. 2415; but RV (as 
EV in |l Ex. 3034) has Stacre (g.v.). The fragrant resin in- 
tended may perhaps be the gum tragacanth mentioned above (2). 

STORE CITIES, STORE HOUSES (Ni35D%), Ex. 
lit 1K. 910, etc. See City (7), PITHOM, § 4. 

According to Winckler (G/2 210), the phrase means ‘cities of 
the governors’ (Ass. Sa#uu, plur. Sakndin; Pheen. j20> cp 
FRIEND), 

STORE (77'OM; from ‘IHf] ' pietas' [see Lovinc- 
KINDNESS], in allusion to the mutual affection of parents and 
young ; Lev. 1119 Dt.1418[17] Job30131 Ps, 10417 Jer.87 Zech. 
59; & alelofefiéa (in Job and fer.j, éroy {in Zech.], épudids or 
ap. [in Lev. and Ps,], weAexdy [in Dt.]; Vg. Aerodio [in Lev.], 
herodius [in Job and Ps.], oxocrotadys [in Dt.], wtfeus {in Jer. 
and Zech.]). One of the unclean birds. 


Both the White (Ctconia alba) and the Black Stork 
(C. nigra) are found in Palestine. 

The White Stork is a well-known visitant to Europe, 
and is occasionally, though rarely, seen in Great Britain ; 
in Palestine it is usually met with during the month of 
April (Jer. 87), on its way N. to its breeding-places from 
its winter quarters in Central and S. Africa. It is 
regarded as a sacred bird and never molested, and in 
return acts to some extent as a scavenger. It frequents 
the haunts of man, and usually nests on such prominent 
structures as chimneys or towers, more rarely on trees. 
Many legends and stories have grouped themselves 
around this bird. 

The Black Stork has a black head, neck, and back ; 
it winters in Palestine, and, avoiding the habitations of 
man, frequents the deserts and plains, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. Asa rule it lives in 
small flocks and breeds on trees or rocks ; in the summer 
it migrates northwards. A. E. 5. 

STORY WRITER (o [eic] Ta TpoctinMToNTAa), 
1 Esd. 217. See REHUM, 5. 

STRAIT OF JUDEA (roy tpionoc.. - THC 
loydaiac), Judith 389. See JupEa. 


1 AVmg. and RVmg. both recognise ‘stork" as the right 
rendering of Adsidah. The former gives, ‘or the feathers of the 
stork and ostrich,’ the latter, ‘But are her pinions and feathers 
(like) the stork’s?’ In the text AV, ‘or wings and feathers 
unto the ostrich’; but RV {agreeing with Di.), ‘But are her 
Pinions and feathers kindly?’ The text is difficult, and most 
probably corrupt (see Budde and Duhm). 
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STRANGER AND SOJOURNER 


STRANGER AND SOJOURNER. This phrase, 
together with ‘stranger or sojourner’ and ‘sojourner 
or stranger,’ is used by AV to translate 
P's phrase IWAN) 1a; RV more consistently 
has ‘sojourner’ for YAR uniformly. ap gér and 
avin, Yéskabh denote a resident alien or yérotxos, a 


foreigner settled for a longer or shorter time under 
the protection of a citizen or family, or of the state; as 
distinguished from 13343, dez-xekhar, or 2). wokhré 
(fem. 33), which simply denote a foreigner. +n, 247, 
is a more general term, including both foreigner and 
stranger. It is used in Nu. 1640 of anyone strange to 
——i,é,, not belonging to—the priestly clan. It is often 
used of persons who might also be called zokré, Is. 17. 
The distinction between gér and ‘askdbh will be con- 
sidered later (§ 11). ‘The verb +33, evr, is sometimes 
a denominative of gér in its technical sense of resident 
alien, and sometimes has the more general sense of adide. 

@ usually has mpoojAvros for gér, less frequently mapocxos } 
which latter is the usual Tendering of fashabh; gtris usually 
maporxéw ; and addAdzpros is the usual rendering alike of xokhr?, 
ntkhitr, and 2dr; 2dr, however, is often rendered by dAAoyerjs. 
The Vulgate does not clearly distinguish these terms, but uses 
advena, colonus, and pferegrinus, etc., for gér and tashadbh; 
altenus, etc., for nékhar and 2dr, and gives very various render- 
ings of nokhri. 


I. Foreigners, other than girim (strictly so-called), in 
the land of Israel.—Jud. 119 21 27-36 (J,) make it clear 
that Canaanite clans maintained them- 
ee selves in the land long after the settle- 
ment. At first, many of these clans 
stood to the Israelite tribes in the ordinary relations of 
neighbouring independent states. In conquered districts 
surviving Canaanites would be reduced to slavery. 
Where, however, they were too numerous, or submitted 
on conditions, they were employed in forced labour 
(corvée), ood... new, Jud.128. Thus in Josh. 927, JF, the 
Gibeonites are spoken of as temple-servants. Probably 
the status of such subject-clans was similar to that of 
the gérim ; but the data do not enable us to decide 
whether they were formally reckoned as gérin, or 
placed in a distinct category. The deuteronomic editor 
of Joshua supposes that the Israelites exterminated the 
Canaanites at the Conquest, Josh. 1040 llzo. Such a 
view could not have been held unless, long before the 
exiles, the Canaanites in Israel had disappeared as a 
distinct class and been absorbed in Israel and its gérim. 
This absorption is also attested by the inclusion in Neh. 
7725 57 60 of the Gibeonites, Solomon's Servants, and 
the Nethinim among the Men of Israel.) 

Many of the slaves owned by Israelites were of 
foreign birth; but the slaves became members of the 

, family and shared its sacra, and thus virtu- 
grote ally became Israelites. Thus, in Israel, 

wives the slave was circumcised (Gen, 1712 7. P), 

“kept the Sabbath (Ex. 2010 E), and the 
Passover (Ex. 1244 P). See SLAVERY. 

The examples of Moses, Boaz, David, Solomon, etc., 
and the law as to marriage with a female captive (Dt. 
2110-14), show that Israelites during the monarchy 
frequently married foreign wives. These, like the 
slaves, became Israelites in civil and religious status ; 
thus Ruth, though a widow, assumes that, if she remains 
in her mother-in-law’s family and settles in her late 
husband's native land ‘thy people shall be my people, 
and thy god my god’ (Ruth 1:6). See MARRIAGE. 

The trade of Israel was mostly in foreign hands, and 
trade-routes passed through the land. For the most 
part traders would enter or pass through 


1. Terms. 


ee ss i the country in caravans. Similarly, 
Ag 42 : 
mercenaries, "OM@d clans would be occasional 


visitors, especially in the border lands. 
In ordinary times such caravans and clans could rely on 

1 Kittel, Hist, of fsx. (ET) 2 187, points out that the subjection 
of Israelites to the corzée, 1 K.12418, must have tended to 


obliterate any surviving distinction between Israelites and 
Canaanites. 1K.921 221s byalate editor. (Cp Socomon, §6.] 
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their own strength and the general moral sentiment 
without seeking any special protection. Dt. 227 f 
gives us the terms on which caravans might pass 
through a foreign country. They were to keep to the 
beaten track and pay for food and water. Further, 
the more powerful Israelite kings were anxious to foster 
commerce, and no doubt did what they could to afford 
a general protection to traders. Facilities for foreign 
traders were sometimes guaranteed by treaties; ¢g., 
the ‘streets’ or quarters which the Syrians had in 
Samaria, and the Israelites in Damascus, r K.2034. Cp 
TRADE AND COMMEKCE, §§ 467% The mercenaries of 
the royal bodyguard formed another important class of 
resident foreigners (2S. 818 1518 207 23 1 K.138 50 44 
2K.114 RV); cp CHERETAITES and PELETHITES. It 
is noteworthy that David addresses the mercenary 
captain Ittai the Gittite as a xokkrt who came but 
yesterday and might be expected at once to quit a 
service that promised little advantage (2S, 1519). On 
the other hand, in Uriah the Hittite we have a foreign 
soldier who married a high-born Israelite woman (2 $.11). 
Il. Gérim in the technical sense.—The peculiar status 
of the gér arose {1} from the primitive sentiment that a 
5. Temporary stranger was an enemy, an outlaw ; (2) 
. eat from the absence of any public police. 
guest, The guarantee of security of life lay in 

the blood-bond between a man and his kinsfolk. He 
was protected by the assurance that his kinsmen would 
avenge his murder upon the criminal and 4s kinsmen. 
Thus the foreigner, who was far away from his kin, was 
at the mercy of any evil-disposed persons. His only 
safety lay in putting himself under Israelite protection, 
by becoming the gér or guest of an Israelite family. 
He then became included in the blood-bond, and his 
hosts defended or avenged him as if he were of their 
own kin. As in Arabia, such protection was freely 
accorded even to complete strangers. Abraham and 
Lot (Gen.18 f.) press their hospitality on unknown 
travellers. In Judg.19 the depravity of the men of 
Gibeah is shown by their inhospitable behaviour ; and 
in Job 3132 it is a mark of the righteous man that he 
does not leave the géy—i.e., the stranger who wishes to 
be received as gér—to lodge in the street. In Arabia 
{WRS, Kin., 41 g) the stranger becomes a ger by 
eating or drinking with his patron ; ‘even the thief who 
has surreptitiously shared the evening draught of an 
unwitting host is safe. Nay, it is enough to touch the 
tent-ropes, imploring protection.’ Further (259), ‘he 
who journeys with you by day and sleeps beside you at 
night is also sacred.’ But the hospitality so readily 
accorded can be enjoyed unconditionally only for three 
or four days. The géx who stays longer ceases to be a 
guest and becomes a dependent (Bertholet, 27). But, 
while the relation lasted, the obligation laid upon the 
host to protect the gér was stringent ; the stories of Lot 
and of the Levite at Gibeah show what extraordinary 
sacrifices a host would make to defend his guests, The 
latter narrative reminds us that, in early times, an Israelite 
in a strange tribe was almost as helpless as a foreigner. 
Analogy suggests that whole clans or tribes might put 
themselves under the protection of a more powerful 
people and become its gérém. ‘ The several 

6. Clans, Jewish clans of Medina were compelled by 
etc. their weakness to become jiran {gérim) of 
the Aus and Khazraj. Or a group might attach itself 
to its cousins—z.e., to a tribe with which it reckoned 
kindred’ (WRS Xia. 42). Thus the Israelites were 
gérim in Egypt, Ex.222:; Bertholet, 50, considers 
that the subject Canaanites became a kind of gérim to 
Israel, and that foreign traders and mercenaries may be 
considered gérim of the kings; but the terms gér, gar, 
are not applied to any of these classes. Both the 
Israelites and the Canaanites rendered service to their 
patrons. We might perhaps regard as bodies of gérim 
the ‘mixed multitude’—Ex. 1238 JE ayy, Nu.114 JE 
jobox—that went up from Egypt with Israel. Possibly, 
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too, the Kenites might stand in the same relationship. 
See MINGLED PEOPLE, KENITES. 

The traveller’s necessities might be met by a few days’ 
protection ; but foreigners often came into the country 
needing a permanent home. Like 

af opi aa Jacob, they might have provoked the 

Pt dangerous hostility of powerful enemies. 
In Arabia, ‘men are constantly being cut off from their 
own tribe, generally for murder within the kin, some- 
times for other offences against society, or even for 
dissipated habits. . . . There were, however, many 
other circumstances that might lead free Arabs, either 
individually or in a body, to seek the protection of 
another tribe and become its 7irdz' (Kinz. 42). In 
such cases the gér became for a longer or shorter period 
the settled client of a clan, or chief, or other individual 
head of a family. 

Bertholet maintains with great probability that such 
gérim would often attach themselves to the king ; and 
that he would welcome them as a means of strengthen- 
ing his authority, He includes among the royal gérim 
the mercenaries and foreign traders. He further sup- 
poses that a foreigner might attach himself to a sanctu- 
ary as gér of Yahwe, and understands Ps. 151 614 as 
referring to such cases. The Gibeonites would be 
another case in point. 

The express references to gévim in Israel, however,deal 
with the gér who is a dependent member of aa ordinary 
family ; in Ex. 2020, etc., the gér is grouped with the 
slaves and the cattle. There are.constant exhortations to 
deal justly and generously with the gér (Ex. 222x, etc. }; 
he is grouped with other needy and helpless classes, the 
Levites, orphans, widows (Dt. 2611-13 Ps. 946}, and the 
poor (Lev. 1910}. The gér was at the mercy of the 
individual or the clan within whose gates he took refuge. 
They could take advantage of his helplessness to accord 
protection ouly under oppressive and burdensome con- 
ditions. The prophets (Jer. 76 148 223 Ezek. 227 29 
Zech. 7 x0 Mal. 85) and the Law (Ex. 239 Dt. 2417 Lev. 
1934) alike protest against such oppression. It appears, 
moreover, from Dt. 116 2417 27 19, that the gév was not 
wholly at the mercy of his patrons; disputes between 
them might be referred to judges. 

The gérim, however, were not always poor; Lev. 
25 47 contemplates the possibility that the gév may prosper 
and purchase impoverished Israelites as slaves. Shebna, 
Hezekiah's treasurer (Is. 2215), was probably a foreigner, 
and the captains of foreign mercenaries and other foreign 
courtiers would readily acquire power and wealth. 

The relation of the gér to his patron was voluntary 
on both sides, and there was nothing in the nature of 
the relationship to prevent its being terminated at will 
by either party; but circumstances—the need of the 
gér and the power of his patron—tended to make the 
relation permanent, In Arabia (Xtz. 43) ‘sometimes 
the protectors seem to have claimed the right to dismiss 
their irdz at will . . . at other times . . . protection 
is constituted by a public advertisement and oath at the 
sanctuary, and holds good till it is renounced at the 
sanctuary.’ 

The terms upon which gévim were received were 
matter of agreement between them and their patrons, 
and their position was similar to that of ‘hired 
servants,” VIE, sakhir, with whom they are classed 
(Lev. 25640 Dt. 2414). Only, the géry was more helpless 
than the native sézAir, and less able to insist on favour- 
able terms. Jacob at Haran, Israel in Egypt, rendered 
service for their hosts; David fought for Achish—or 
pretended to do so. Micah's Levite came to Mt. 
Ephraim to find someone with wham he might live as 
ger (mb, légér), and agreed to serve Micah as a priest 
for board and lodging, and ten pieces of silver and a 
suit of clothes annually (Judg. 17). The prosperity of 
Jacob illustrates the possibility of a gér becoming rich ; 
and his stealthy flight shows that a gév might find it 
difficult to leave his patron. 
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STREET 


Naturally—just as Jacob marricd Laban's daughters, | .»é~; but in view of this, and of the fact that everywhere 


and Moses Jethro’s--yér7m sometimes married Israelite 
women—e.g., Uriah and Bathsheba. But the case of 
Jacob and Arabian parallels (Bertholet, 62) suggest 
that a gér who returned to his native land could not 
compel his Israelite wife to accompany him, The 
gerim, as a class, would necessarily be landless, More- 
over, both prophets and lawgivers did their best to 
keep family estates in the family. Their efforts, and 
the sentiments that prompted them, would tend to ex- 
clude even the rich gév from acquiring land. 

In pre-exilic literature géy is essentially a term de- 
scribing civil, not religious, status. Lut civil status 
involved religious consequences. Various 
iod. religious observances were matters of 

perlo public order and decency, and as such 
would be required from gérim, Thus, in the Book of 
the Covenant, the duty and privilege of the Sabbath 
extend to the gérim (Ex. 2010 2312;} cp Amos 85). 
Further, a foreign gér would naturally wish to worship 
Yahweé as Lord of the land of Israel, without necessarily 
renouncing his allegiance to the god of his native land 
{cp 2K. 1724-4), Moreover, it is probable, though by 
no means certain, that the gér may sometimes have 
been included in the sacra pf his patrons, as a member 
of the family. On the other hand, Moabite, Ammonite, 
and Pheenician communities at Jerusalem maintained 
their native worship for centuries (1 K. 1157 2 K. 2313). 
But in any case the religious obligations and duties of 
the géy are simply the consequences of his civil status 
as an inhabitant of the land of Yahwe, a guest of the 
people of Yahwe; they are limited by his non-Israelite 
blood. 

In Deuteronomy, the gér seems expressly included in 
the family sacra ; in 169-17 the gér is to share in the 

9. In Dt. rejoicings at the feasts of Weeks and Taber- 

7 * nacles—z.e., partake of the flesh of sacri- 
fices, amongst other food. The teaching of the 
prophets and Deuteronomy, which drew a sharp 
religious distinction between Israelites and foreigners, 
naturally furthered the assimilation of the gér to the 
Israclite—the only alternative, the entire exclusion of 
gérim, was impossible. Thus, in the deuteronomistic 
passage Dt. 31 rz, the gér is to be exhorted to study and 
obey the law, and in 2910-13 the gér is to enter into 
covenant with Yahwé, 

The exile and return further promoted the religious 
identification of Israel and the gérim ; those who shared 

these experiences with their patrons became 
10. Later. united by close ties. Moreares, in the re- 
stored community, gér lost its civil, and acquired a 
religious meaning. A subject community, under a 
foreign governor, hemmed in by settlement of foreigners, 
was not likely to include a class of dependent foreigners. 
The tendency was for the Jews to unite with their 
neighbours to form a heterogeneous community. They 
were saved from this fate by asserting an exclusive 
relation to Yahwé and his Temple. Under such circum- 
stances the foreigner who united himself with Israel 
had to become a worshipper of Yahwée, gér came to 
mean proselyte. Constantly, especially in the Law of 
Holiness, laws are said to apply equally to the Israelite 
and the 13, according to the common formula saggér 
kd'esradh (Lev. 2436, etce.). The gérim must refrain 
from idolatry (Lev. 1826 202), from blasphemy against 


8. Pre-exilic 


God (Lev. 2416), must observe the Day of Atonement ! 


(Iev. 1629-31), the Passover (Ex. 1219 48 Nu. 914; but 
cp below), must abstain from eating blood (Ley. 17 10-13}, 
and must observe certain rules in offering sacrifices 
(Lev. 178 2218}. The religious status of the gér is 


almost the same as that of the Israelite—almost, not | 


quite. In Lev.2342 it is the native Israelite, the 
"ezrdk, who is to observe the Feast of Tabernacles, in 
express contradiction to Dt,3l12, which includes the 

1 The references to the gér in these verses are sometimes 
ascribed to a deuteronomic editor. 
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else 'esvah is combined with gér,) Bertholet suggests that 
in Lev. Ac. gér may have dropped out. Ex. 1248 lays 


' down that if the gér wishes to eat the Passover he must 


‘be circumcised. 


_ and religious standing of an Israelite. 





Probably, with circumcision, the gér, 
or at any rate his descendants, attained to the full civil 
For in Dt. 238 
we are told that the children of the Edomites and the 
Egyptians shall enter into the congregation of Yahwé 
jn the third generation, and this may be extended to 
géerim generally. It is true that, in spite of I¢zekiel’s 
direction that gé-im should be given land in Israel 
(47 227.), P's Law of the Jubilee theoretically reserves 
the land for the original Jewish holders. Such a law, 
however, could scarcely have been enforced against 
foreigners in a country under foreign rule. And gener- 
ally, the tendency must have been for gér-families to be 
absorbed in the Jewish community. The main distinc- 
tion between the gér in P and the later proselyte is 
that the gér is still thought of as coming to live ina 
Jewish community. On the use of gér as proselyte, 
as in 2Ch. 3025, see PROSELYTE, 
Ill. Zhe distinction between gér and tiskabh,.— 
Outside of the FHesiy Code zéskd6h occurs only in Ps. 
‘e 89137(=1Ch. 2915). In eight passages 
4 it is ches coupled ar a pafallel to, 
" gér; in three others it is, like gér else- 
where, coupled with séé#ir, and in two others it is 
qualified by Aaggdrim, ‘that are gér's.' Neither the 
usage, nor the versions (see above, § 1), suggest any clear 
distinction of the two terms, and of the many distinctions 
drawn, none have met with much acceptance. Preb- 
ably the passages in which /dskdéh occurs represent an 
unsuccessful attempt to substitute a new term for the 
old gér, The older gérim were now incorporated with 
Israel, and a new term—either gér qualified by an 
addition, or simply ‘éskakh—might have served to 
distinguish newcomers from the descendants of former 
grim, and to indicate that the status of new foreign 
adherents was different from that of the old gérim, 
The familiar term gér, however, persisted. 
Lev. 2535, ‘And if thy brother be waxen poor, and 
his hand fail with thee; then thou shalt uphold him: 
as a stranger [gér] and a sojourner 
12. Lev. 1535. yssaaee] shall he ie wie thee,’ RV, 
or better ‘thou shalt uphold him as a gér and toshadh, 
and he shall live with thee’ presents peculiar difficulties. 
Gér and téshdbA are usually the antithesis of ' brother.’ 
The Hebrew naturally implies that the poor Israelite 
would actually take the position of a gér—z.e., fall 
from his full Israelite citizenship; it might, perhaps, 
be strained to mean that he was to receive the same 
heip and protection ; or this meaning might be obtained 
by reading > ‘like’ before gér with &. Driver and 
White (SBO7), with Dillmann and Siegfried-Stade, 
excise gér ut fishdbh as a gloss. 
Literature.—Bertholet, Die Steliung der Israeliten und der 
uden 2u den Fremden (to which this article 1s greatly in- 
debted); WRS Kin, 42 f., 1423 Rel. Sem. 75 f-; Benz, HA 
339.2. ; Nowack, 4/4 1336/7. W.H.B 
STRANGE WOMAN. For (1) MYVNN, ahhereth 
QJudg. 112), see Jerutuan; for (2) 131, nokriyyah (Pr. 216, 
etc.), see STRANGER, § 1. 
STRANGLED. AV ‘things strangled,” RV ‘what 


is strangled’ (rrexrév), Acts152029 2l25t. See Councit oF 
JERUSALEM, 8 11, Foon, § 11, and SHAMBLES. 


STRAW (jAA, Gen. 2425 etc. ; cp EM, Is. 25 x0). 
See AGRICULTURE, § 8; CATTLE, § 5; cp also BRICK, 

STREAM OF EGYPT (DY3N1D Sma), Is. 2712, See 
Eoypr (RIVER oF]. 

STREET (35M), Gen.192. See City, § 2, «. 

2 Nu. 16 13 is onlyan apparent exception ; gér occurs in v. 14. 

2 Toshabhé in 1K. 171 is a misreading : either an accidental 
repetition of ‘the Tishbite,’ or, as @B, é« @caBwy, for ‘of Tish- 
beh.’ Cp TisuBex. 
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STRING (5'NB), Judg. 169 RV" See Corp. 

STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (D'319), Ps. 1504; see 
Music, §§ 6-10. 

STRIPES (11319), Dt. 253. 
§ 12. 

STRONG DRINK (13%), Nu.63. See WINE AND 
SrroneG Drink, § 8. 

STRONG HOLD (7¥31), 2 Sam. 247. 
TRESS, MILLO. 

STUBBLE. (1) YP, 40%; KakamH; Ex. 5:12 ete. 


(2) JAP #ében; so rendered in Job2118; elsewhere ‘straw.’ See 


AGRICULTURE, § 8/3 CaTTLe, § 5. (3) xaddun; 1 Cor.312, cp 
1 above. 


See LAW AND JUSTICE, 


See For- 


STUD (1) DDI, Aaramméakim, Esth.810 RV. 
See Horsz, § 1{5]. (2) nina, nékuddsth, Cant.lixrt. Graetz 
very plausibly emends to n'pay (see NecKvacs, 3). 

SUA (coya [B]), 1 Esd. 529 RV=Ezra244, Sia, 


SUAH (MD; yoyylel [B], coye [AL]}, a name in 
a genealogy of ASHER (¢.v., § 4, ii.), 1 Ch. 736. 


SUBA, RV SUBAS (coyBac [BA]), a group of 
children of the servants of Solomon (see NETHINIM) in 
the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. § 9, § 8 ¢.), one 
of eight inserted in r Esd.534 84 (om. @*) after 
Pochereth-hazzebaim || Ezra257= Neh. 7 59. 


SUBAI (cyBael [BA]), 1 Esd. 5 30 = Ezra2 46, 
SHALMAI. 


SUBURBS ({:) e729, migras, Trepictropia and 
adwpiopeva in Josh., mepramdpra and wepirdAta [L] in Ch. [xara- 
oxérews oF -wy avT@Y 1 Ch, 132), epadardehe in Nu, [apopicpare, 
V. 3, Tvyxupodvra, v. 4, nope or duopodvra, F om., v. 5], didommpea 
in Kzek., [dypoi] apwprouevor in Lev. [cp rhy adwproperny 2 S.81, 
and see METHEG-AMMAH]}; Lev. 2534 Nu. 352-5 7 Josh. 21 11-19 
21-37 39. Ezek. 452 4817 1 Ch.640 / [55_4-] 182, RV¥meg.- 
‘pasture-lands,’ See Carte, col. 712, n. 2. 


(2) OB, parwarim, 2 K.2811. RV ‘precincts." 
PARBAR. 


SUCATHITES (D‘n3{), 1 Ch2s5 RV, AV 
SUCHATHITES. See Socon. 


SUCCOTH (nizd, #.e. ‘thickets’ or [see Gen. 3317] 
“booths’; usually voxxw@; in Josh, 1827 -6a [B], ewxw [A], 
axon? (L}; 2 Ch. 417 cexwwd (B*vid-] cexxw8 [Bl], coxw? {L] 5 
oxqvaé in Gen. 3317 Ps. 608 1088 [oxyrmmara x). 

x. Atown in Gadite territory (Josh. 1327: GAD, § 12 
[col. 1§87]) in ‘ the valley’ (‘2mez}. It is also mentioned 
in 1 K.746, 2 Ch.417, in connection with Solomon's 
foundries, which were in ‘the clay ground (?) between 
Succoth and Zarethan.’ The description has been held 
to point to ‘Ain es-Sakit, an old site, close to the Jordan, 
but on ‘thkis' side, some g m. S. of Beth-shean (so 
Robinson), which is supposed to be referred to in these 
words of Jerome (Quaest, Hebr. in Gen.), ‘est autem 
usque hedie civitas trans Jordanem hoc vocabule in parte 
Scythopoleos.’ Against this view, however, see ADAM. 
Merrill (P&FQ, 1878, p. 83) and Conder adopt as the 
site the large Tell or mound now called Dér ‘Alla, about 
xm. N. of the Zerkad, discovered by Warren; the 
special reason is that the Talmud identifies Succoth with 
noynn, Ter'’ala (Neub., Géogr. 248}, which seems to be 
this Dér‘Alla. This is rejected by Moore as not agreeing 
with the topographical details in Judg. 84-17. All this, 
however, is precarious, unless supported by a thorough 
textual criticism. 

(x) As to Josh. 1327. The text must originally have belonged 
to a geographical survey of the Negeb, in which ‘the rest of the 
kingdom of Cushan, king of Heshbon’ was assigned to the 
Gadites. pya9 is mentioned just before y5y (see ZAPHON), and 


most probably is miswritten for naynm, ‘Maacath’ (in Negeb).2 


See 








( 1 See Trelawney Saunders, /mtvod. to the Survey of W. Pal. 
x188r), 158. : 
2 "In the valley,’ Josh, 1327, should be ‘in Maacath.’ Cp 
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(2) As to x K. 746 (and the |). The true text probahly stated 
that Hiram the artificer cast the vessels in Maacath-jerahmeel, 
between Maacath and Zarephath. See Tenan. 

The other occurrences of the name in MT are very 
doubtful, It has been inferred from’ Gen. 3317 (J), 
where Jacob appears to have crossed the Jabbok before 
moving on to Succoth and thence to Shechem, that 
Succoth lay on the S. side of the Jabbok, near the point 
where it forces its way into the Jordan. This is thought 
to agree with the representation in Judg.85, where 
Succoth is apparently the first town reached by Gideon 
after crossing the Jordan somewhere near Zererah 
(Zeredah) and Abel-meholah. This may possibly have 
been the notion of the redactor of the narrative ; but it 
is not what the original story intended to convey. 
‘Suecoth’ is a corruption either of m2$o, Salecah = 


snby, Salhad, the border city at the 8. B. corner of Bashan 
(cp JEGAR-SAHADUTHA), or, more probably, of Maa- 
cath, a district of the Negeb. (Cp, however, GIDEON.) 

In Ps. 608 1088 the ‘valley of Succoth’ is thought to be that 

art of the Jordan valley which adjoins Succoth (cp Josh. 13 27); 

ut this unique and obscure phrase is improbable. “The boldest 
but also perhaps the most critical conjecture is that the psalmist 
wrote ‘I will mete out Cusham and Maacath' (see Ps.(2}). 

& also recognises a place-name Succoth in r K. 2016 (ev 
goxxo6 [B], ev goxxw [AL]). Both here and in v. 12 probably 
we should read pnxor-dy, ‘on their thrones’; see Crit, Bib, 

2. A station (20) mentioned repeatedly in the Exodus 
narrative (Ex. 1237 (ro«xw0a BF1, coxw0a F*, coxw0 L] 1320 
goxw [L] Nu. 335 4 voxw6 [B* v. 5J). See Exovus, i. § 10, 
Gosnen, and PirHom, § 2. Here, too, ‘Maacath’ may 
originally have stood (sub judice dis est). See WILDERNESS OF 
WANDERINGS. T. K. Cc, 


SUCCOTH-BENOTH (mi33 nD ; POXYWOBai- 
Nerdel [B], coxywOBeni6e: [A], -Banei@a [L]), a 
Babylonian idol introduced into Palestine (2 K.17 30}. 
As some critics think, a Hebraised form of Sarpanitum, 
consort of Marduk (on the name see Jastrow, RBA, 
r2x (Germ. ed. 115], 449). So Rawlinson, Schrader, 
Hommel. Delitzsch { Par. 215) explains Sakkut-binutu 
(‘supreme judge of the world’?). But surely if the 
usual explanation of Am, 526 is correct we can hardly 
doubt that it is a corruption of j13 mop, Saccitth-Kéwan 
{two names of Saturn combined; see CHIUN AND 
SICCUTH). 

There is, however, a better theory. It ts probably of the 


non-Israelite Negeb that the original narrative spoke as the 
country from which the new colonists of the cities of prtow (see 








SuimrRon) came. Among them were the men of Sa3—ze., 
Jerahmeel ; the idol they made was of 7130, or rather n'w2, 


‘Cushith,’ a title of the so-called ‘Queen of Heaven' (or, ‘of 
Jerahmeel ‘?) worshipped by the N. Arabians. See Crit. Bid. 


33. possibly comes from mid) (‘3 written too soon). The mea 
of Cuth, or rather Cush, made Nergal—zz., Jerahmeel (a name 
for the Jerahmeelite Baal); those of Hamath (Maacath) made 
Ashima—ze., Ishmael; the Arvites (Arabians) made Nibhaz 
and Tartak (=Terah); the Sepharvites (Zarephathites) made 
Adrammelech and Anammelech (= Jerahmee)). Tr KC. 

SUD (coyaA [BAQ]; sar [Syr.], sod), a Babylonian 
stream (canal) near which Jewish exiles are said to have 
been settled (Bar.14). Cp BArucu [Book], §§ 1, 4. 
There must be some error in the text. Since Bar, 11- 
38 probably had a Hebrew original, we may venture to 
assume a confusion between 4 and 4, and read either 
‘no, Sur, Ze., Sora, the seat of a famous Jewish academy 
(so first Bochart), or more probably sn, ‘Shihor,’ the 
name of a wady in the Negeb, assuming that $35 in the 
source from which the writer drew meant Jerahmeel, 
See SHIHOR. For a less probable view, see Wetzstein 
in Del. Jes.0), orf. T.K.C. 


SUD (coya [B]), 1 Esd. 529 AV=Ezra244, Sia. 

SUDIAS (coyAioy [BA]), 1 Esd.526=Ezra2¢o, 
HOopDAVIAH 4. 

SUKKIIMS, RV SUKKIIM (0"230 ; rpwrodyrai 
[BA] TpwrAoAytai [cp Swete] coyyieim [L}; Tro 
glodyte var, [Libyes scilicet] Trogodytz). In 2Ch.123 


! Ps, pore where m13p poy represents a twice written noyp (see 
1 Ps,{2\), 
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the army of SHISHAK (g.v.} is described as consisting of 
soldiers ‘of Egypt, the Lubim {7.e, Libyans), the 
Sukkiim (a30), and the Ethiopians." By Sukkiim, 
evidently an African nation is meant; and considering 
the position between Libya and Ethiopia, one under- 
stands why @ and Vg. guess at the 7rao(/jedyte (the 
1 correctly wanting in B), This, however, is only a 
guess; no such name is known in antiquity. The 
Egyptian name for those nomadic tribes of Hamitic 
blood, living between Egypt and the Red Sea, was ddéz. 
This seems to have about the same meaning as the Greek 
name, viz., ‘inhabitants of rocks, cliff-dwellers.'! 
Gesenius's explanation, ‘dwellers in booths’ (ni30) is philo- 
logically and practically impossible. C. Niebuhr, OLZ 369, has 
observed that the name is almost the same as the DY 3M (tukhiy- 
yim), 2 K. 10z2 2 Ch. 921, the supposed ‘peacocks’ (see 
Peacock) brought to Solomon, and conjectures that the word 
really means there ‘black slaves,’ correcting into su&hiyyin, as 
above. Assucha word or name remains unknown, W. M., Miiller 
se 2 269, to. assume p*pon, ‘grey-hounds’ (from Egyptian 
tse), as the original reading in the Aefrican curiosities brought to 
Solomon, and thinks that the chronicler mistook this for a name 
of an African nation, ‘Thus C, Niebuhr’s observation, which is 
undoubtedly correct as far as the similarity of both words in 
vocalisation, is just reversed. Of course, the last explanation 
rests on a somewhat bold assumption. Ww. M. M. 
SUN (UDY’, DIN; on etym, see BDB). As to the 
gender of the sun, Seme or the corresponding word is 
masculine in Heb. generally,2 Aram. and Ass._ In 
Arabic it is feminine, but the heathen Arabs knew Sams 
as asun-god (see further below). For sun-worship among 
the early Israelites there is little positive evidence, and that 
little (one would far rather think otherwise) threatens to 
disappear as the result of a searching criticism of the 
place-names Beth-shemesh, En-shemesh, Har-heres, 
Kir-heres, ‘Timnath-heres, which it is possible are com- 
paratively late corruptions of Beth-cusham, En-cusham, 
Har-ashhur, Kir-ashhur, Timnath-ashhur (see Crz¢. Bid. 
on 1 8. 6x2 Judg. 135, and other related passages). The 
ordinary view, of course, is that vow, Séme¥, and oun, 
kéres, in the traditional forms of these names, prove that 
the places to which the names are taken to have be- 
longed were centres of the cultus of the sun-god. We 
must remember, however, that the solar character of the 
Baals has not been made out (BAAL, § 2. ; NATURE- 
WORSHIP, § 5), and {not to fall into repetitions) that it 
isin S. Arabia that the worship of sun and moon was 
‘strikingly prevalent.’ On the other hand, Winckler 
has produced a considerable body of evidence (most of 
it, to be sure, is unsafe) from the early narratives, to 
show that solar and lunar mythology is represented in 
Hebrew legends, and holds that the god variously 
called Ramman, Hadad, and Yahu is not only the 
storm-god, but at the same time the god who, in the 
spring-tide, restores fruitfulness to the earth, and one 
of whose forms is the well-known Tammuz (G/ 278). 
In Gen. 4910, where Diilmann supposes the moon to 
be represented by Joseph's mother, Winckler holds 
that, since wigyy may be feminine {see Gen. 1517; and 
cp Ges. Thes., s.v. ging) and py, yarédh, neither is nor 
can be feminine, the mother is the true representative 
of the sun, and we have here a sign of the influence 
of a different form of mythology from the pure 
Babylonian—viz., the S. Arabian, in which the children 
of the moon-god are ’Athtar, who is masculine, and 
Sams, who is feminine. Winckler also (G/ 270) thinks 
we may infer that in the early Hebrew myth (which 
was also the original Semitic as well as S. Arabian 
myth) Sams, the sun-deity, was the mother, ‘Athtar 
the wife of the moon-god. Zimmern (KAT®), 365, 
1 (For a consideration of the question whether 2 Ch. 12212 
refers to Mizraim or Mizrim, and to Shishak or to Cushi, and 
how p95 should be read, see SHISHAK, § 3, and Crit, Bid.) 


2 Masculine in Ps. 104 19; feminine in Gen,1517, In Sam, 
Pert. it is sometimes constructed with a feminine where MT 


hasa masculine. Vice versa, in Jer.159 Kt. has MRI where 
Kr. has NZ (of the sun). 
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369) gives a qualified support to Winckler’s theories, 
but thinks that Egyptian influences on Hebrew cults 
may be presumed, in addition to Babylonian. If we 
throw back this influence far enough, the possibility of 
this may be granted. But, so far as the biblical evidence 
goes, it is surely Babylon {directly or indirectly} rather 
than Egypt which is indicated as the source of such 
influences. We must also desiderate a much keener 
and more methodical criticism of the Hebrew texts, 
especially of names and phrases bearing on cults and 
myths, than is yet habitual among biblical and archzo- 
logical scholars. For instance, is it safe to build either 
on the place-name Beth-shemesh, or on the personal 
names SAMSON and SHESHBAZZAR (gg.v.)? However 
this may be, the worship of the sun and moon and of 
the ‘host of heaven’ in general among the Israelites in 
the seventh and sixth centuries is not doubtful (see 
Moon, NATURE-WORSHIP, § 5, STARS, § 4, TAMMUZ). 

On the relation of YAhwé to the spring-sun god Marduk, see 
Creation, § 8, and cp Zimmern K.4 713), 369, 509; on other 
points, see CHARIOT, § 13, Horse, § 4, NATHAN-MELECH, 
See also Ecrirse. For Sun-pia (Is. 888) see DiaL; for 
Sun-GaTeE (Jer.192 AVmg.) see Porrery, Harsity, cp 
JERUSALEM, § 24; for Sun IMAGEs see MASSEBAH, § 1, c. 

T. K. Cc. 

SUPH (1D, tHc epy@pac [BAF], tT. €. @aAaccHc 
[L]}, the name of a locality, from which, Dillmann 
conjectures, the *}ID"D’ (yam suph; EV Rep*tSea 
fg.v.]) took its name, Dt.1:rt (ep &). The neigh- 
bouring names in the traditional text are as perplexing 
as Suph, and there is some reason to think that D, has, 
either by accident or under the influence of theory, 
misread an earlier text which lay before him. 

mA Sip may originally (cp @, Nu. 2114, epAdyeoe = nD) have 
been npI¥1 21D, and the whole verse may have run, ‘These are 


the words which Moses spoke to all Israel in Arabia of Jerah- 
meel, in the wilderness [in Arabia), opposite Zarephath, between 
Paran and Peleth and Libnah and Misrim,’ In Nu. 2134 the 


same name appears as Suphah (apie). See Vanes, and Cris. 
Bid. T.K.C. 


SUPPER (AciTtNON). Mk. 621 etc. See MEALS, 
§ 2 (6), EUCHARIST. 


SUR (cc yp [B* > Na?2>°2A]; 7. [N*]; acc. [B*]; 
Syr. Sévyd), one of the coast-towns of Palestine which 
submitted to Holofernes (Judith2z28). Fritzsche too 
boldly corrects to ‘ Dora’ (Dor), If, however, OcINA is 
Accho, this violates the geographical order of the places. 
Most probably Judith (like Tobit ; see THISBE} was re- 
dacted from a narrative in which the scene of the events 
was mainly in the Negeb. The place-names easily 
adapted themselves to this view. ‘Sidon and Tyre,’ as 
often, represents wyp, ‘Missur,’ ‘Sur and Ocina’ (v. 2. 


the Kenites), 1p: syxp, ‘ Missur and Kenaz.’ 
T. KC. 


SUR, GATE OF (AD WW), 2K. 116; cp 2 Ch. 
235. An unexplained riddle in a doubtful text. See 
Kittel, and Cri¢, Bis., also JERUSALEM, § 24. 


SURETY (/3W). Gen. 489. See LAw AND 
Justice, § 17, PLEDGE, § 3, and TRADE AND Com- 
MERCE, § 82 (e} r (4); cp EARNEs?T, DEPOSIT. 


SUSA (en coycoic [BNA'LA]), Esth. 113. See 
SHUSHAN, 


SUSANCHITES, RV SHUSHANCHITES (DIU, 


coycynayaior [B], coycan- [AL]}, one of the peoples 
represented among Osnappar's colonists (Ezra 49 t). 
Delitazsch (Par. 3273 Calwer Bib. Lex.(2} 876), following 
Lenormant, compares Shushinak, the name of the capital and 
of the chief god of Susiana on the native Elamite inscriptions. 
If, however, the present writer's theory that Ezra-Nehemiah has 
been recast, on the basis of a mistaken historical theory, by a 
Jewish editor, be accepted, ‘Shushan’ will (ep groin in Is. 66 20) 
have arisen cut of Cushan (cp Cusn, 2)and ‘ Susankayé' (Ezra 49) 
out of Cushanayé ‘Cushanites," See SuusHan, and on ‘Os- 
nappe~’ see Crit. Bid. T. K.C. 


1 Perhaps written ‘sy. 
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SUSANNA 
SUSANNA (coycanna: ie. navi, ‘lily,’ § 69). 


1. The pious and beautiful wife of Joakim, in one of the 
apocryphal! additions to Daniel. See Dantet (Book), § 5. 
2 One of the women who ministered to Jesus (Lk, 83). 


SUSI ("DID; coycle]: [BAFL]), a Manassite, father 
of Gaddi, Nu. 1311[12] (col. 2919, n. 6}. 


SWADDLE, SWADDLINGBAND. ‘The verb (bnn, 
hathal, in Pu. and, Hoph,) is found in Ezek. 164; the 
noun Adthullak (nbn), in Job 389, figuratively of the 
dark cloud enveloping the circumambient ocean. 

The mortal speaker in Wisd.7 37% says, ‘1 also when I was 
born, drew in the common air, and fell upon the kindred earth, 
uttering, like all, for my first voice, the selfsame wail. In 
swaddling clothes was I nursed and in [watchful] cares (€v orap- 
yavors averpagny xai ev Gportiatv).’ See also Lk. 27 12 (éemap- 
ydvwoev, evrapyavwpévov), Cp ROLLER; Famity, § 10; 
MevicwweE, § x. In Lam. 222 the verb is qpp, 7/44@4, more 
probably ‘dandled’: so RV. See SpAn. 

SWALLOW. 1. WU, dérér: Ps. 843 [4], Prov. 
232+; rpvydv in Ps., evpovdot in Prov. See below. 

2. 010, sas, Is. 3814 Jer.87,¢ Kt; DO Kriz xedcdupl; 
correctly rendered in RV; AV wrongly Crane (¢.v., for 
explanation of error). 

Canon Tristram considers that ¢é0r is rightly inter- 
preted swallow or martin, whilst the identity of sis? 
with the swallow or swift has been satisfactorily proved 
by Bochart 2110 (cp Lagarde in GGN 1888, p. 6/), 
and receives interesting confirmation from the fact that 
Tristram heard this name given to the swift {Cypyelus 
apus, L) by the present inhabitants of Palestine 
{FFP, 82 f.). 

Although zoologists place the Hirundinidz (swallows 
and martins) some distance from the Cypselidee {swifts}, 
swallows and swifts are very frequently mistaken for 
each other, and it seems improbable that the ancient 
Jewish writers distinguished between them. 

There are three species of swallow, Hirendo, now found in 
Palestine. (1) The common swallow, H. rustica, which, like 
its congener (2) #7. rufu/a, returns from its winter quarters 
towards the end of March, whilst (3) 1. sazignii, the oriental 
swallow, winters in the Holy Land. Four species of martin 
and three species of swift are known in Palestine, one of them 
being the common swift, Cypfsedus apus, referred to above. 

The swifts fly, like the swallows, with great rapidity, 
and their return from the S. in the early spring is a 
most striking event (Jer. 87). It usually occurs at the 
beginning of April. ‘Clouds pass in long streams to 
the north, but still leave prodigious numbers behind.’ 

They return to their winter quarters in November. 
It is thought that the reiterated complaining cry of the 
swift is referred to by the prophet (Is. 3814) rather than 
the more musical and less frequent note of the swallow 
{see further Che. ad Zoc.). 

Both swifts and swallows frequent towns and villages. The 
swallows build their nests of mud (Ps. 843). The swift usually 
builds its nest of straws, feathers, etc., cemented together by 
saliva; it uses such materials as it can obtain without recourse 
to the ground, as with its long wings and shart legs it experiences 
difficulty in rising from the earth, 

3. (nay, ‘dgur: Is, 8814 Jer.871), rendered in RV Crane 
@.z.). A. E. S.-—N, M, 

[It seems probable that say should also be substituted 
for MT’s yx in Job76. ‘My days are swifter than 


a crane’ will be instinct with pathetic force to those who 
remember travellers‘ descriptions of the migration of the 
crane, See Crit. Bid. T. K.C.J 


SWAN (nw an, zinSémeth, Lev. 1118 [Tropypiwn 


[BFL] -pen [AJ], Dt. 1436 [(e)1Bic BAFL]). 

‘two species of swan, Cygnus musicus (C. ferus), the 
Whooper or Wild Swan, and C. olor (C. mansuetus), have 
been found in Palestine; but they appear to be comparatively 
tare, and scholars do not now defend AV. 


Following @ in Dt., Tristram identifies tintémeth 


' 1 xercbav represents both ovp and iy in Is., in Jer. yedcdiov 
aypov=p1p or orp. «Ag. Inmos in Is. 8814; Sym. xedcdov in 
Is, 3814, rérzef in Jer.87; Theod. ots in Is. 38 14. 

2 This form, which is the Kre in Jer. 87, is also supported by 
7 = Is, 8814 and is the name which Tristram heard (see 
above), 
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with the sacred ibis (/d%s ethkiopica ; but see HERON}, 
or with the purple gallinule (Perphyriv ceruleus) allied 
to the moor-hen. See, however, OWL. 

The same Hebrew word is found in Lev.11 30 in the list of 
unclean quadrupeds, where AV has MOLE (g.v., 2), RV Cuam- 
ELEON. See Lizaxb, 6. ALES. 

SWEARING (/vay, Gen. 2123, ete. ; OMNYEIN> 
Mt. 534, etc.). See OATH. 


SWEAT, BLOODY. Of the passage in Lk. 22 44 
(the agony in the garden), ‘and his sweat became as it 
were great drops of blood falling down upon the ground’ 
(kal éyévero 6 lipas abrof dael OpipBa aiparos xara- 
Baivovros éri riv yy), three interpretations are current : 
(a) that a literal (and preternatural!) exudation of 
blood is intended ; (2) that the sweat-drops resembled 
blood-drops in colour, size, abundance, or the like; (c} 
that the expression is to be taken rhetorically, somewhat 
as the modern ‘tears of blood.’ 

It is to be observed that wv. 43 are absent from 
many MSS (see the discussion in WA264 7°). Itisa 
question whether they were suppressed by the ‘ orthodox’ 
(6p0dd0ko. 5¢ adetNavro ro pyrov, Epiphanius, Ancorat, 
31), or whether they are to be regarded as a later in- - 
sertion, explicable perhaps on some such principle as. 
that suggested above in col. 1808, middle. Among the 
most recent commentators Holtzmann accepts them as 
genuine, whilst B. Weiss rejects them. There is a 
recent discussion of the subject by Harnack {SBA W, 
r9or, 251-255), who holds it to be cergain that BNA 
give an intentionally shortened text, and places the 
excision perhaps in the beginning of the second century, 
but perhaps also many decades later. His arguments 
are four: {1} Every feature in the disputed passage 
which can be compared with certainly genuine Lucan 
passages bears the Lucan stamp. (2) There is no 
direct evidence that the words were wanting in the 
MSS. before 300, whilst Justin, Tatian, and Irenzeus 
attest them for the first half of the second century. (3) 
In two important points the passage could not fail to 
offend the orthodox: (a) the statement that an angel 
strengthened Jesus: we remember how earnest was 
the struggle in the earliest times for the super-angelic 
dignity of Jesus ; (4) the dywvia with its consequences 
was produced not by external attacks but by a terrible 
inward struggle (this goes beyond Heb. 57). (4) We 
cannot, it is true, give a full answer to the question 
whence the fourth evangelist drew his inaterial; but it 
is clear that in the narrative of the Passion and the 
Resurrection he had no other source than the Synoptics. 
Now is it not highly probable, asks Harnack, that 
Jn. 1227 # is the Johannine transformation of Lk. 
2243.2? Cp Cross, § 5. 


SWEET CANE (i132), Is. 4324 Jer. 620. See 
REED, 1. 

SWEET ODOURS. (1) DMWR, dtiamim, 2 Ch. 
16r4, ete. See Spice, 1; cp BArsam. 2. D'MIMN, nikohion, 
Lev. 2631, etc. Cp SacRIFIcE, § 36. 


SWEET SPICES (DDD), Ex. 3034. See Spicz, 2. 


SWINE (VN; cp Ass. dumsirus? yo; youpoc, Lk. 
8327. 15157. etc.). Apart from the prohibition of eating 
1. Biblical swine’s flesh (Dt. 148, cp Lev. 117) there 

. is probably no pre-exilic reference to 
references. this animal in the OT. The fine 
proverb comparing a ‘fair woman without discretion ’ 


1 According to Professor Macalister (Hastings, DB38330a): 
‘There are no modern trustworthy cases of genuine bloody 
sweat 3; and although in some older writings comparable instances 
are quoted, none of them are properly authenticated.’ 

4 Yumsiru and piazu are two animals which belong to the 
class represented ideographically by S42 (i.¢., swine) They 
lived in reedy, marshy districts. Whether Ausmszrx is quite 
the same as the Arabic Azzeir is uncertain; but the affinity 
must be great (UJensen, ZA 1309). The Aramaic Zézird is, like 
the Arabic form, derived from Babylonian ; references in 
Muss-Arnolt, 5.7. Amomsire.  Narrow-eyed’ (BDB) is not a 
satisfactory explanation. 
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to ‘a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout’ {Proy. 1122) 
may already presuppose the proximity of Gentiles who 
kept swine. This is certainly the case with the two 
most familiar N'T references to swine—viz., ‘he sent him 
into his fields to feed swine’ (Lk. 1515}, and ‘neither 
cast ye your pearls before the swine’ (Mt.76). But 
we can go deeper into the meaning than this. It is 
difficult not to think that, at any rate in its present form, 
the crowning error of the ‘prodigal son' consisted in 
his becoming paganised+ {an ever present danger of 
Jews in the Roman period); ‘the swine,’ as well 
as ‘the dogs’ (note the article) in Jesus’ warning, 
are Gentiles of the class described so often in the OT 
as ‘the wicked’ (contrast Is. 4242). Such passages are 
intelligible only at the period when both Judaism and 
the young religion of Christ were confronted by an alien 
religious system in the very midst of the sacred land, 
No more striking exhibition of this perpetual contrast 
can well be imagined than that in the narrative of the 
demoniacs of Gerasa (see GERASA). This place was 
(like Gadara) in the heathen territory of Peraea, where 
a ‘herd of many swine’ (Mt. 830 Lk. 832)—we need 
not lay stress on the too definite detail in Mk. 513? 
{‘ about two thousand '}—was a familiar sight. 

It is probable that the story of the Gerasene 
demoniac or demoniacs has not reached us in its 
earliest form, and that the departure of the ‘legion’ 
of demons into the half-legion of swine is a secondary 
element.3 If so, we gain a fresh illustration of the 
Jewish way of regarding heathenism as a ‘swinish' 
error (see Weizsdcker’s weighty remarks, Agost. Age, 
265). The author of 2 Peter regards the immoral 
heresy of his day as just such another (2 Pet. 222,4 
where EV ‘sow,’ is). 

There are three references to swine in @ which are not found 
in MT, Probably, however, they are due to corruption of the 
text. See 2§.178 (where @8 appears to insert ws bs rpaxeta 
év media; but see Klo. ad doc.) and x K.20 19 22 38 (where the 
[at] " of BAL and BA respectively has evidently sprung out of 
KUVES). 

The swine occupied a highly honourable place as a 
sacrificial animal in Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, but 

was neither ,sacrificed nor eaten by the 

= rare Jews.5 Their feeling of repugnance was 
* not shared by the Assyrians, who relished 

swine’s flesh ;® though the hog, which was only half- 
tamed, was not included among their ordinary domestic 
animals.7 In Egypt the pig was unpopular, if not 
tabooed.? Swine were certainly kept, but only in 
certain localities—e.g., in the district of el-Kab (the 
city of Eileithyia}. Among the live stock belonging to 
Reani, whose tomb is at el-Kib, 300 swine are 
mentioned. As Renni (13th dynasty) was a prophet of 
the goddess at el-Kab (perhaps to be identified with 
Seléné; cp Herod. 247), it is probable that he had to 
provide swine for sacrifice; for swine, as Herodotus 
States, were sacrificed to Seléné and Dionysus (Osiris). 
The drove of swine depicted in the tomb of Paheri 
(18th dynasty) at the same place may be for agricultural 


1 The parable is even dterad/y accurate. That Jews were 
sometimes tempted to keep swine ts ahgcon for the time of John 
Hyrcanus by a prohibition quoted by Grotius in his comment 
on Mt. 832. 

2 Keim’s statement (Jesw von Naz. 2457) is correct; ‘the 
teport of Matthew is by far the simplest, the most original,’ 
Cp Badham, S. Mark’s Indebtedness, 42 f- 

3 Nestle (PAilologica Sacra, 21) suggests that the story may 
have arisen as a popular explanation of a place-name such as 
Ras el-hinzir, ‘swine’s head’ (or ‘ promontory’), or Tell abu-l- 
hinzir, ‘hill of the father of swine." 

4 In this passage the reference to the wallowing of the swine 
appears to have sprung from a misreading of a well-known 
proverb (Prov. 2611). 

5 Cp Frazer, Pausanias, 4137 7 

® Oncertain days it was expressly forbidden to eat it (Jastrow, 
Relig. Bab, Ass, 381), Was it sacred to Bel at Nippur? See 
Peters, Wippur, 213. : : , 

Maspero, Daws of Civ. 56 The illustration given by 
Maspero represents a sow and her litter in the reeds of the 
marshes. 

8 Erman, Zgyft, 44r. 
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purposes. Elsewhere swine came to be regarded as 
embodiments of Set and Iyphon, and were loathed 
accordingly. To the Syrians and Pheenicians, however, 
the swine was sacrosanct and its flesh prohibited (cp 
Lucian, Dea Syr. 54). Antiphanes states that it was 
sacred to Aphrodite or Astarte (Athen. 8 49). 

Probably it is from the European boar (Sus serofi) 
that the domesticated swine of Palestine is derived, 
though this is still to some extent a niatter of conjecture. 
Swine are very uncommon in Palestine, and there may 
have been the same scarcity in Jewish territory in ancient 
times on account of the repugnance of the Jews to this 
animal. This repugnance (which is shared by Mcham- 
medans) is not to be explained on mere sanitary grounds 
(cp Plut. De /s. ef Ostr. 8). It is but the reverse side 
of that earlier veneration for the swine as sacrosanct,} 
which also accounts for the original taboo upon swine’s 
flesh ; and the legend of the death of ADon!s may be a 
primitive (Phoenician} explanation of this change of 
feeling. ‘There is indeed some evidence among the 
Jews of a survival of the ancient feeling in certain 
quarters. As Robertson Smith has pointed out,? the 
Strange statements in Is. 654 (cp 6617) and 663 are 
most easily explicable if the flesh of swine was partaken 
of in secret sacrificial meals. 

The correctness of this view is by no means bound up with 
his view of the date of Is. 65.4, which later criticism regards as 
belonging to the time of Nehemiah, and referring to certain 
unorthodox rites practised by some at least of the Jews and 
by the Samaritans, or the N. Arabians (Che.), and denounced by 
the adherents of a legal orthodoxy. It has also been made at 
any rate plausible by Robertson Smith that the swine, the dog, 
and the mouse (see Doc, Moust) were the totems of the Jewish 
families which took part in the mysteries described in those 
strange prophecies.3 

The Boar in Hebrew bears the same name as the 
swine. The Talmud for clearness uses the phrase 
aa vin (cp a, ‘the open country,’ 

8. References J 3,394) ; a psalmist (Ps. 8033 [14] os 
" [BA], bs [N*ART)) once speaks of ' the 
boar from the jungle’* (yp, EV ‘out of the wood’). 


This is in fact the more descriptive phrase. It is.in the 
‘jungle’ of the Jordan, from Jericho to the Sea of 
Galilee, that the wild boar specially dwells, though he 
is also to be found in the lowlands of S, Philistia and 
Beersheba and on the slopes of Hermon. ‘A party of 
wild boars,’ says Tristram (NAB 54}, ‘will uproot a 
whole field in a single night.” The Assyrian storm-god 
in his fury is likened to a wild boar (fumsiru); not 
unnaturally we may interpet Ps. 8013[14] of the havoc 
wrought in Palestine by the armies of Artaxerxes Ochus. 
Similarly in 4 Esd.1530 the CARMANIANS [¢.v.] are 
compared to ‘the wild boars of the forest’ (in one of 
the late additions to 4 Esd.); and in Enoch 8972 the 
Samaritans who attempted to prevent the rebuilding of 
the Jewish temple are symbolised by wild boars. 
A. E, §.—S, A. C.--T. K. C. 


SWORD (2°93, A¢red > mayaipa, POMmaia Zidoc). 
In Ecclus. 462 fougala (EV ‘sword)’ represents 
Ridén, ji. See JAVELIN, 2, 5. In Job2025, ddraé, 


pyz, lit. ‘lightning,’ is poetically used for ‘sword’ or 
‘blade’ (cp Dt. 324}. 


1 The theory of the primitive sanctity of the swine is unassail- 
able (cp Fisn, §§ 9 ~@). | Callistratus’s explanation of this 
sanctity (Plat. Syapos.45) may be absurd; but the fact 
remains. Cp Frazer's important remarks in his Paxusanias, 
4138; and see CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, § 8; Foon, § 16, and 

1, kQO2, P. 422. r 
Kinship, 307 7.3 RS(343, 357, 368. (Other illustrations 
of the subject of this article will also be found in ¥.5(2).} 

8 {See SHAPHAN, SANBALLAT, ZERUBBABEL, and especially 
Crit. Bzb., where the evidence relative to the captivity of the 

ople of Judah and their subsequent relations to their oppressors 
is considered, and Is. 654 663 17 are restored to what the present 
writer takes to be their original form. He would gladly have 
come to other results, as the new considerations compel him to 
abandon the brilliant and plausible theory adopted from W. R. 
Smith in Zatr. fs, 366,.—T. K.C.] 

4 On the reading see HireuroTaMus. 
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Other words doubtfully or wrongly rendered ‘sword’ | As. «. Eur. 375); and we meet with it again on the 


are: 

1. Sflah, nde, Joei28; RV ‘weapons’ (EV’s usual rendering). 
‘Dart’ would be better (risz, to send, shoot) So in Neh, 
4.7 [11], and elsewhere, ‘weapon’ should be ‘dart’ (@BRA Boats). 

2. mékérah, 1739, Gen. 495t. So AVE, RV. The mean- 
ing is suitable; but the sense has no philological justification 
(sce Spurrell’s note), See SHEcItEM. 

3. vésah, 189, Ps.4210(11]; @ xarabadcas (-CAdoGar [NCA] 5 
AVng., ‘Or, killing’; RVmg., ‘Or, crushing.’ Baethgen agrees 
with RY, comparing 623[4] See Che. Ps,(2), We. SBO7Z, on 
the text of both passages. 


The A¢re6 or sword (the sheath of which was called 
syn, ¢d'ar, or {ui #dddn) was suspended from the girdle 
{Gen. 4822 1S.1739 2513 2S, 208), probably on the left 
thigh (cp Judg.3:6, with Moore's note), as was also 
usual with the Assyrians (see Layard, quoted below) 
and the Greeks. ‘Though so frequently mentioned in 
the OT, we need not infer that it was in very common 
use; the sword cannot have been so easy to make as 
the arrow (see WEAPONS, § 2) or SPEAR. Nor must 
we suppose that an instrument of the same size and shape 
is always intended by 4éred ; the same word may have 
denoted the most primitive form of sword, as well as 
the later knife-like weapons (cp Josh. 52 and see KNIFE, 
2), including scimitars and the longer poniards, 

Taking a wider survey of the evolution of the sword, 
we notice that the earliest form of this weapon was of 
wood ; the antelope’s horn, merely sharpened, which is 


still used in every part of the East where the material ; 


can be procured, may also, as a writer in Kitto suggests 
(Bzbl, Cycl.), have served the same purpose, ‘The 
Egyptian soldiers of the first Theban Empire were 
armed in some cases with wooden swords (Maspero, 
Dawn of Civilisation, 452), and swords of heavy wood 
are said to be still used in Nubia; in Mexico and 
Yucatan the wooden sword was provided with a flint 
edge, and ‘the destructive powers of this formidable 
weapon are frequently dwelt upon by the early Spaniards’ 
(Wilson, Prehistoric Man, 1190). Later, bronze and 
iron were used, 

The sword, however, would not appear to have been 
a favourite weapon in ancient times. Where it is 
found, it seems to be carried as a rule as an additional 
security. The Chaldean soldiers, whose cquipment 
was of the rudest kind, though they seem to have used 
the dagger, did not apparently carry a sword (see 
Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 722). According to Erman 
(Life in Anc. Fgypt, 516), the swords (4u7px) imported 
into Egypt in the eighteenth dynasty came from Syria. 
Wilkinson (Azc. Egypt, leo f.) gives the following 
description of the Egyptian sword : 

‘The Egyptian sword was straight and short, from two-and- 
a-half to three feet in length, having apparently a double edge, 
and tapering to a sharp point; and Herodotus compares the 
sword of Cilicia to that of Egypt. It was used for cut and 
thrust; but on some occasions they held it downwards, and 
stabbed as with a dagger. The handle was plain, hollowed in 
the centre, and gradually increasing in thickness at either 
extremity’ (cp the picture of the storming of Dapuru, the 
isang of the Heta, by Rameses II., reproduced above, col. 
1223). 

This is very like the sword of the bronze age as we 
find it elsewhere (cp the bronze swords given in Evans, 
The Ancient Bronze of Great Britain, 273-300 ; Wilson, 
Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, 1 352). Like other 
bronze swords it is without cross-piece? or handguards ; 
and like these, in spite of what Wilkinson says, it was 
perhaps ‘intended for stabbing and thrusting rather 
than for cutting’ (Lubbock, Prehistoric Times‘, 30).? 
The swords of the Mediterranean pirates seem to have 
been of the same kind (Wilkinson, 246; cp WMM, 


1 Cp the earlier broadsword of the ante-Norman period ; see 
Evans, Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe, 131 f. 

2 ‘The handles of the bronze swords are very short, and could 
not have been held comfortably by hands as large as ours, a 
characteristic much relied oi: by those who attribute the intro. 
duction of bronze into Europe to a people of Asiatic origin’ 
(Lubbock, of. ¢#¢.). 
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silver patera found by Gen, di Cesnola (Cyrus, 
pl. xix., opp. p. 276) at Curium.! For cutting, a 
curved sword, like a sickle, was often used. In the 
nineteenth dynasty the Pharaoh himself is represented 
as fighting. ‘He even takes part in the hand-to-hand 
fight, and his dagger and sickle-shaped sword are close 
at hand’ (Erman, duc. Egyft, 527).? The Assyrians, 
whose martial equipment was remarkable, used swords 
of various kinds and sizes. The spearman, besides his 
spear and shield, often carried a short sword in his belt 
(Maspero, Ancient Egypt and Assyria, 321). But 
Assyrian soldiers also used long swords; ‘the swords 
were worn on the left side, and suspended by belts 
passing over the shoulders, or round the middle’ 
(Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, 2342); some of the 
swords have quite a modern appearance (see Ball, Light 
from the East, 199}. That amongst the Israelites the 
sword was sometimes slung in the same way seems to 
be shown by such passages as 1 S.1739 25.208 3 K. 
20:1. Both sword and sheath amongst the Egyptians 
and Assyrians were often highly ornamented (see 
Wilkinson, Ane. Lgvpt, 1210, Layard, Nineveh and its 
Remains, 2298; cp also the poniards found in the 
coffin of ‘Ah-hotep, as shown in Maspero, Zgytian 
Archeology, 318 f., Struggle of the Nations, 97}. 
Amongst the metal objects found by Bliss (4 Mound 
of Many Cities, 105) were spear-heads, lance- points, 
aud knives, but apparently no swords. On p. 106, 
however, he gives what he describes as ‘a large knife, 
which fitted on to a wooden handle, as a few slivers of 
wood still clinging to the end show.’ Perhaps this was 
rather a poniard. Schliemann in his Mycenzean explora- 
tions (Afycene, 283) found swords the length of which 
‘seems in a great many cases to have exceeded three 
feet . . .; they are in general not broader than our 
rapiers.’ But, strange to say, he found no swords on 
the supposed site of Troy (see //ios, 483). At Hissarlik 
‘ weapons of copper and bronze occur frequently— lance- 
heads, daggers, arrow-heads, knives, if we may designate 
these as weapons—but no swords’ (Preface by Prof. 
Virchow, xii), The reputed sword of Goliath was 
preserved as a sacred object in a sanctuary (1 S. 218/-}. 
There are Babylonian parallels (see GOLIATH, § 3), and 
Lubbock (Origin of Civilisation®, 323) points out that 
to some peoples the sword itself has been an object of 
veneration and even of worship. M. A.C. 


SYCAMINE TREE (cyxaminoc, Lk.176+) is, as 
all agree, the mulberry, that being the invariable 
meaning of the Greek word (Cels. 1288 # ). 


Both the black and the white mulberry (AZorus nigra L. and 
M, ala L,) are at this day commonly cultivated in Palestine. 


The Greek name is probably derived from Heb. D'DpU, Ident, 
though this denotes a different tree—the sycomore or fig-mu!- 
berry. The Mishnic name for the mulberry is pin.‘ Mulberry 
trees’ as a rendering for O'N33 is a mere guess. Cp Mut- 
BERRY TREES, N. M. 


SYCHAR (cyyap [Ti. WH]}), mentioned in the 
account of the conversation of Jesus with a Samaritan 
woman {Jn.45). It was a ‘city of Samaria,’ and it 
was ‘near the piece of ground (ywpiov) which Jacob 
gave to his son Joseph.’ ‘ Jacob’s fountain’ {ayy7) was 
there, by which we are told that Jesus sat, ‘ wearied 
with his journey.’ From the expression ‘a city... 
called Sychar’ (cp 1154, ‘a city called Ephraim') we 
may plausibly assume that the place referred to was 
not very well known. On the other hand, it is not 
impossible that the redactor of the Gospel may have 
misread the manuscript which lay before him, and that, 
not knowing any places called Sychar and Ephraim, he 

1 The weapons of Cyprus were greatly prized; ‘Alexander 
had a Cyprus sword given him by the king of Citium, and 
praised for its lightness and good quality ' (p. ro). 

2 Cp the curved sabre of Rammian (Adad)-Nirari I.; Maspero, 
Struggle of the Nations, 607; Ball, Light from the Kast, 133. 
The Etruscans also used the curved sword; Dennis, 7ke Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria, 1201 2 442. 
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may have modified the phraseology so as to suit these 
apparently obscure places.!_ Naturally there has been 
much debate as to this ‘city called Sychar,’ otherwise 
unmentioned ; and the theory which has the first claim 
to be considered is that which identifies ‘ Sychar' with 
ovxen (Sychem)—i.e., the chief city of the Samaritans, 
Shechem. 

From the time of Eusebius, no doubt has been 
entertained as to the identity of ‘ Jacob's fountain.’ It 
1. Sychar— is called later in the gospel narrative a 

ee ~ well (¢péap=y3, 2’ér}, and this double 


Shechem. — ‘*"” ‘ 

title is, in fact, applicable to the vener- 
able ‘ Jacob’s Well’ of our day, if the various reports of 
travellers are correct. It is no doubt rain-water that 
produces the softness claimed for the water of ‘ Jacob's 
Well’; but it may nevertheless also be true that, as 
Conder says, the well fills by infiltration.2 Few of the 
sacred sites in Palestine thrill one so much as this, because 
of the beauty of the narrative with which it is connected, 
and because of the unquestioning and universal accept- 
ance of the early tradition. Jacob's Well is situated 
14m. E. of Nablus, rroo yards from the traditional 
tomb of Joseph (Josh. 2432). It is beneath one of the 
ruined arches of the church which Jerome, as we shall 
see (§ 2), speaks of, and is reached by a few rude steps, 
being some feet below the surface. The situation is 
very appropriate, if the well was designed for the use of 
the workers in the grain-fields of el-Mahna ;* for it is at 
the point where the Vale of Nablus merges into the 
plain of el-Mahna. The reputation of its water for 
sanctity and for healthfulness might conceivably have 
Jed a woman to go there from Shechem (if Sychar= 
Shechem) to draw water, although the well was ‘ deep.’ 
A doubt may, indeed, arise as to whether the city of 
Shechem could have been described by the narrator as 
‘near the piece of land which Jacob gave to Joseph,’ if 
this piece of land enclosed the present ‘Jacob's Well’ 
and ‘Joseph’s Tomb.’ It would seem, however, that a 
writer who had the statement of Gen, 3318-20 in his 
mind would almost inevitably speak of the ‘piece of 
land’ as near Shechem ; for the writer of that passage 
(we assume the text to be correct} certainly suggests 
that Shechem and Jacob's purchased estate were near 
together. If, therefore, our present ‘ Jacob's Well’ was 
already known by that name in the time of the evangel- 
ist (or the writer on whom the evangelist relies) there is 
no difficulty in the statement that Sychar (if Sychar = 
Shechem} was near Jacob's possession, Nor can we, 
in accordance with the tenor of the narrative, venture 
to place ‘the city’ very near Jacob’s Well, for Jesus’ 
disciples, who had gone away into the city to buy food, 
returned (Jn. 48 27) only after Jesus had had a conversa- 
tion with the woman, which we cannot well suppose to 
have been a short one. 

If ‘Sychar’ were the only somewhat improbable 
place-name in the Fourth Gospel, it might perhaps be 
rash to question the accuracy of the reading; but 
Enon, Salim, Ephraim ali warn us to caution in the 
treatment of ‘Sychar.’ Jerome long ago ascribed the 
reading to the error of a copyist, nor has modern 
criticism disproved the possibility of his hypothesis. 4 
It is, however, in the document used by the redactor 
of our Gospel, not in the Gospel itself, that we may 


1 It is remarkable, however, that in Gen. 8812, as the text 
stands, the well-known Shechem is described in a way which 
would rather befit an obscure place like ‘Sychar’ (on the 
assumption that ‘ Sychar’ is right), 

2Cp G, A. Smth, HG 374; and papers on the water of 
Jacob's Well, PEFQ, 1897, pp. 67, 149, 196. ‘The source of 
supply to the well has not been accurately ascertained, but it is, 
doubtless, greatly due to percolation and rainfall,’ Barclay, 68. 

3 Trumbull, PEZF@, 1897, p. 149. 

4 ‘Transient Sichem, non ut plerique errantes legunt Sichar, 

uae nune Neapolis appellatur’ (Ep. 86). ‘ Hebraice Sichem 

icitur, ut Johannes quoque Evangelista testatur ; Jicet vitiose, 
ut Sichar legatur, error inolevit’ (Quest, in Gen. cap, 48, no. 22). 
‘Sichar conclusio sive ramus, Conrupte autem pro Sichem. ., 
ut Sichar legeretur, usus optinuit' (OS 66 20). 
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suppose the corruption to have arisen. ‘The text may 
have become indistinct, and the redactor may have 
misread ‘Sychar’ for ‘Sychem,’ 

To suppose that the narrator, being an-allegorist, deliberately 
changed ‘Sichem' into ‘Sychar’ in order to suggest that the 
Samaritan religion was a ‘lie’ (PY, Sher; cp Hab. 212), or that 
the Samaritans were ‘ drunkards’ (stk2ért71, cp Is. 281), is rash 
in the extreme. The latter suggestion (Reland) is absurdly 
inappropriate, for Is. 281 relates to the nobles of ancient 
Samaria, and has nothing to do with Shechem, (Cp, however, 
Gosvecs, § 54 y-) 

The above, however, is not the only solution of the 
problem of Sychar. By a curious coincidence it 

happens (a) that early Christian travellers 
2, Sychar ty: : eae 
distinct i Palestine speak of a Sichar distinct from 
from Sichem, (4) that the Talmud several times 
Shechem. speaks of a Suchar, and (c) that at the 
present day the name ‘Askar is found in the 
neighbourhood of Jacob's Well. 

(a) As to the early travellers’ notices, it is almost enough 
to refer to G. A. Smith’s compact and lucid summary. 
Every one who either has, or desires to have, an intelligent 
delight in biblical geography knows this writer's Historical 
Geography, and may therefore be aware that the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim (about 333 A.D.) speaks of a Sychar, about 1 R. m. from 
Shechem. The pilgrim also says that the monument of Joesph 
was at the place called Sichem, by Neapolis at the foot of Mt. 
Gerizim. The abbot Daniel (1106-1107) speaks of ‘the hamlet 
of Jacob called Sichar. | Jacob's Well isthere. Near this place, 
not half a verst away, is the town of Samaria .. . at present 
called Neapolis.’ Fetellus (1130) says, ‘A mile from Sichem is 
the town of Sychar; in it is the fountain of Jacob, which, 
however, is a well.” John of Warzburg (1160-1170) says, 
‘Sichem is to-day called Neapolis. Sichar is E. of Sichem.’ 
Quaresmius (about 2630) gives the report of Brocardus (1283) 
that ‘to the left(N.} of Jacob’s Well’ he saw ‘a certain large 
city deserted and in ruins, believed to have been that ancient 
Sichem'; the natives told him that they now call the place 
Istar.} 

In addition to other notices we may add the Itinerary 
of jerusalem {333 A.D.), which places Sychar at the 
distance of mzdle passus from Neapolis, and the follow- 
ing testimony of Eusebius (OS 297 26): ‘Sychar, before 
Neapolis, near the piece of ground, etc., where Christ 
according to John discoursed with the Samaritan woman 
by the fountain; it is shown to this day,’ to his trans- 
lation of which Jerome adds (OS 154 3r) in lieu of the 
closing words, ‘where now a church has been con- 
structed.’ ‘The latter statement, it may be said in 
passing, throws back considerably the date of the 
belief in the traditional Jacob’s Well. It should also 
be noticed that Eusebius in the same work writes thus 
of Sychem or Shechem: ‘The place is shown in the 
suburbs of Neapolis, where, too, the Tomb of Joseph 
is shown’ (OS 290 56), with which compare this state- 
ment of Eusebius on BéAavos Zixlwwy (the Oak of 
Shechem =the present hamlet of Balata): ‘It is shown 
in the suburbs of Neapolis at the Tomb of Joscph’ 
(OS 23769). Now if the Tomb of Joseph was in the 
suburbs of Neapolis, surely the Well of Joseph must 
have been there too. Both Tomb and Well weré 
certainly placed in the traditional ‘piece of land’ 
purchased by Jacob, ‘before Shechem.’ It may be 
added that there is abundant evidence in the texts of 
early and medizval pilgrims for identifying Sychar and 
Sychem (see 4G 373, n. 1). 

(4) It was long ago pointed out by Lightfoot (+ 1675) that the 
Talmud mentions a place called Suchar (43)0, xiz10) or Sichar 
@ia'p, NID), and a fountain of Suchar (amo py) and a plain 
of En Suchar (4233p ry nypa)- It was from En Suchar (fountain 
of 5.) or the plain of En Suchar that the Passover sheaf and the 
two Pentecostal loaves were brought to Jerusalem during the 
war of Aristobulus II. against Hyrcanus II. (Bada kami, 
826; Ménathoth, 646). The other references (Adéd mési'd, 42a 
(Péséhim, 316] and 83a; Nidda, 36a; Hullin, 184) relate to a 
time when the Samaritan population had no doubt given place 

1 AG 3697 ‘Askar must be meant. Cpa similar uncertainty 
about the pronunciation of another Palestinian name (LacutsH). 

2 Cp Jerome, £4. 86, ‘Et ex latere montis Garizim exstructam 
circam pre Jacob intravit ecclesiam.’ The church built over 
the well was visited by Antoninus Martyr near the end of the 
sixth century, and again in the seventh century by Arculphus, 
and in the eighth by Willibald@, The ruins of the church have 
doubtless raised the bottom of the well. 
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toa Jewish! That at che time referred to by the evangelist a 
Samaritan Pelion occupied Sychar is explained by the fact 
that under Herod the Great, Archelaus, and the Roman pro- 
curators, the Samaritans were able to recover from the fearful 
blow dealt to them bythe vindictive John Hyrcanus. 

It is difficult not to conjecture that the localities 
intended in the Talmud are the Sahil el-‘Askar (Plain of 
el-Askar) and the ‘Ain el-‘Askar (Fountain of el-"Askar} 
discovered early last century by Berggren. ‘Though 
Prof. G. A. Smith does not mention this evidence, it is 
hardly likely that he rejects it. 

(c) On the slope of Mt. Ebal, about 13 m. ENE. 
from Nablus and little more than half a mile N. from 
Jacob's Well, is a little hamlet called ‘Askar, with rock- 
tombs and a fine spring called ‘Ain el-‘Askar (or el- 
‘Asgar), The neighbouring plain, too, bears the name 
Sahil el“Askar. It is tempting to think that this is the 
Sychar of the Fourth Gospel (cp Conder, Tentwork, 
175). Not only does it at once virtually prove the tradi- 
tional Jacob’s Well to be the true one, but it seems also 
to show conclusively that the evangelist had a singularly 
minute and accurate knowledge of the scene of his 
nartative, and this suggests in turn that the narrative 
itself may be, at least, founded on fact. It is true, 
there still remains the difficulty that nothing is said of a 
Sychar distinct from Sychem before the fourth century ; 
that Eusebius’s language is indecisive ; and that Jerome, 
the most learned scholar of his time, and, like Eusebius, 
a resident in Palestine, maintains that Sychar is a bad 
reading ; but perhaps the evidence of the Talmud and 
of the native nomenclature may plausibly be held to 
counterbalance this. Von Raumer, Ewald, Keim, 
Furrer, Lightfoot, etc., adopt this theory. 

The disputants on either side may sometimes have 
been unduly influenced by their interest in the question, 
Did the fourth evangelist make great 
mistakes in his geography? The author 
of Supernatural Religion, for instance {@), 2421 [pop. 
ed. 531]), whose tone is not altogther dispassionate, 
holds that the mention of a city of Samaria called Sychar 
is one of several geographical errors which show the author 
not to be a disciple of Jesus, or indeed a Jew. There is 
another point of view, however, already briefly referred 
to. The Fourth Gospel, as it now stands, may have 
several errors in names ; but these errors may not be due 
to the writer, whose work has been edited and largely 
transformed by a redactor. It is most unlikely that the 
city which fills such a prominent place in the narrative 
of Jn. 4 should be any other than Shechem. Sychar is 
most probably incorrect, and it is a mere coincidence 
that the Talmud contains the name s31»—?.e., probably 
Sychar—and that the native nomenclature has preserved 
the name ‘Askar. How 4mp, ‘Sychar,’ is to be ex- 
plained, is by no means clear ; it can, of course, have 
no connection with pag, Shechem. ‘Askar, however, 
‘may quite well have grown out of Suchar; the ‘Ain, as 
G. A. Smith well remarks,? may quite well represent an 
original 'Elif. It is one of the many plays on names 
discernible in the Arabic nomenclature, ‘Askar being a 
common Arabic word for ‘soldier, army.‘ Cp Taylor, 
Pirké Abbth, 170. T.K.C. 


SYCHEM (cyyem (Ti. WH], Acts716; Sychemite, 


G Xuxew [BNA], Judith 516 AV, RV Suecuemite) AV, RV 
SHECHEM (¢.27.). 


SYCOMORE (cyxomopea; Lk. 194t) and S¥CO- 
MORES (D'npd, Sikeston,  K. 1027 1 Ch. 27 28 2 Ch. 1 1g 927 Is, 
910 [9] Am. 7 r4f, and MDPY, Hkmoth, Ps. 78 474). 

@ wrongly renders by ovxduevos (-y in R of Ps. 78 47, -a in 
Am.), a word which is probably derived from 4#ei77, but denotes 
the mulberry. Sitmah (ADR) and Aram. seéwid, on the other 


hand, denote a quite different tree—Ficus sycomorus, L.—whose 
leaves to some extent resemble those of the mulberry, but its 
fruits those of the fig. 


3. Conclusion. 





1 Delitzsch, ‘Talmud. Studien, 8, Sichem and Sychar,'Z4.4 
Luther. Theol, 17 (1856) 2409.5; cp Neub. Géogr. 170 
2 Tn opposition to Robinson, Later Researches, 133. 
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From the deep shade cast by its spreading branches the 
sycomore is a favourite tree in Egypt and Syria, being 
often planted along roads and near houses. It bears a 
sweet, edible fruit, somewhat like that of the common fig, 
but produced in racemes on the older boughs. The apex 
of the fruit is sometimes removed, or an incision made 
in it, to produce earlier ripening. This is the process 
denoted by the verb da/as (nba) in Am. 7 14 (cp FIG, § 3). 
‘The sycomore, as a common and a lowland tree, is 
repeatedly contrasted with the more valued and majestic 
mountain cedars (x K. 1027, etc.). At the present time, 
it grows in Palestine mainly on the coast and in the 
Jordan valley (FFP 411). Cp Amos, § 2, end, 
PROPHET, § 35. 


The British ‘sycamore,’ which is a species of maple, is of 
course an entirely different tree. N.M, 


SYELUS (HcyHAoc [B*A], H cyNoAoc [B??>]), 
1 Esd. 18=2 Ch. 358, JEHIEL, 7. 


SYENE (i210, 7J3D). Ezek. 29:0 threatens de- 
struction to Egypt ‘from Migdol [to] Syene (RV 
Seveneh) and even unto the border of Ethopia’ (thus 
EV.) ; similarly 306 without the reference to Ethiopia, 
Cornill, following @, sees the same name in 3016: ‘Syene 
{reading p1p™, swz, for jo, Siz) shall have great pain,’ 
{| Thebes—that is to say, even the most remote cities of 
Egypt shall tremble (in 515, however, Cornill keeps re 
Sin as Pelusium). Cp also SIN, SINIM.  Stweneh, 
or Stwéneh (nyo or ayy), is rendered in Ezek. Zuypn 
(A. Zonvn {cp G in Is. 433, see SEBA], Zovnvy) in G, 
Syene, Vg., and the context shows that this is correct; 
cp especially the allusion to the Ethiopian frontier with 
Strabo, 32, 118, 669, 693, 787; Jos. B/ iv. 105; Plin. 
v.-101r, The ancient Egyptians wrote Swn, Sznw, 
Swnt (no safe etymology of the name is possible}; cp 
Brugsch, Dict. Géogr. 666 ; the Coptic form is coayan. 
The Arabs rendered this Uswdn{u); the modern ortho- 
graphy is d4swanz. The Massoretic punctuation is, 
evidently, taken from the Greek form, which also the 
English Bible has taken from the Versions, 

This cataract-city seems to have been very old; but 
it was completely eclipsed by the capital of the nome, 
the island-city of Elephantine (Egyptian Yébxz}, directly 
opposite. Syene does not seem to have been more than 
the landing-stage for the famous quarries, from which 
the ancient Egyptians cut e.g. most of their obelisks, 
The stone, however, they called ‘stone of Elephantine,’ 
and the troops guarding the Nubian frontier had their 
headquarters in that island-city. Herodotus therefore 
does not mention Syene, not because he had not been 
there (Sayce, Journ. Phil. 14271), but because for him 
it belonged to Elephantine. The great garrison of 
Elephantine, of which he speaks, must have had its 
quarters mostly around Syene {not on the island) to 
protect the desert roads alongside of the cataracts against 
inroads of the nomadic Ethiopians. It is the more re- 
markable that Ezekiel knows the name of Syene and its 
importance as a frontier-fortress, Under the Romans 
Syene came more into prominence, receiving a garrison 
of 3 cohorts (Strabo, 847}; Juvenal lived there in exile 
as governor of the city. Elephantine still had the 
temples. Under the Arabs Elephantine was deserted, 
and Syene became a very considerable town, being the 
point of arrival for the caravans from the Sidan, 
Modern Asuan (Aswan) is a very small town, owing to 
the decline of the caravan trade; its population, which 
had fallen to 6000, is said to be now about 10,000. 
The most remarkable antiquities are the tombs of the 
monarchs of Elephantine (beginning from dyn. 6) on 
the mountain opposite, discovered in 1885, large Arab 
cemeteries, and the quarries, Ww. M. M. 


SYMEON (cymewn [Ti. WH], Lk. 330 Acts 13+ 
1514 RV, AV SIMEON (g.v., 4-6.) 


SYNAGOGUE. ‘The term synagogue conveys a 
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narrower and a broader meaning : in the broader mean- 
ing, a synagogue is a local community in 
its corporate capacity and as under religious 
aud more or less civil jurisdiction ; in the narrower, it is 
the building with its assemblies and services, Naturally, 
the two meanings often merge into one. The designa- 
tion common to both is £énéseth, 

The Heb. 1035, and the Aram. sRwD,1 are derived from 093 
and WD respectively, ‘to gather’; hence they strictly corre- 
spond to the Gk, guveywy},? ‘congregation’ or ‘assembly.’ 
The narrower meaning is expressed also by NQ33i7 MZ, Aram. 
RAWI3 ‘B, and in Gk. by wpooevy7,3 auvaysiycov (Philo, 2 591 
1675), spocevxnjpov (Philo, 2 168), and caffareiov (Jos. Ant. 
xvi, 6 2), 

At first, the church also seems to have been called 
synagogue.* Ja. 22 is often quoted as evidence ; but it 
may well be questioned whether ‘ assembly’ (as émriura- 
ywyy, in Heb. 1025) would not meet all the requirements 
of the passage (so v. Soden, HC on Ja. 22). Of more 
weight is the fact that the Ebionites called their church 
‘synagogue’ ; that the anti-Jewish Marcionites inscribed 
upon one of their church-buildings : guvaryery) Mapkiwy- 
ioTay xbu(ys) AcBaBwy ;° and that in patristic literature 
ouvaywy} is occasionally used for the church.® That 
the church abandoned the term in favour of éxxAnela 
may be accounted for by the fact of the separation of 
the two faiths ; the two terms are used interchangeably 
in the LXX, and éxxdyola was like and unlike enough 
to be just the designation wanted. Schiirer thinks that 
the word ecclesta was adopted because of its deeper 
ideal and spiritual significance (see GV/ 2433, and cp 
ASSEMBLY, CHURCH). 

The origin of the synagogue as an organised religious 
community is bound up with the general history of Israel 

8. Origi after the exile (cp GOVERNMENT, §§ 25-31). 

» OFIG1D. Wren the assemblies first began, and when 
buildings were first set aside for this specific purpose, 
cannot he definitely stated. It seems most probable 
that the assemblies originated during the exile (cp 
Wellh. 7/G®), 193). In strange environment, and in 
default of a centre of worship, something of this sort in 
a limited form and extent must be presupposed to 
account for the religious zeal that emanated from the 
exiles. Whether, on the return to Palestine, any need 
was felt for such assemblies, the sanctuary becoming 
now again the centre of worship, may welt be ques- 
tioned. ‘The activities of Nehemiah and Ezra and the 
introduction of the Law must in time, and in connection 
with the springing up of Jewish communities outside 
of Jerusalem, have given a new occasion for them (see 
CANON, § 18). No reference to the institution of the 
synagogue, however, is met with in the canonical or 
apocryphal books of the OT except Ps. 748, where 
mo'ddé él (Sx spina) is best taken as meaning ‘sacred 
meeting-places,’ and as belonging to the Maccabean 
period. (See Che. Psalmst!), ad loc,, but ep PSALMS, § 
28, v.}) In NT times the synagogue is already a well- 


1. Name. 


1 The rabbinical references will appear in the course of the 
article. 

2 Jos. Ant, xix.63; B/ii,144 A vii. 83. Inthe NT ovvaywry} 
occurs fifty-six times ; with the broader meaning in twelve cases! 
Mk, on Mt. 10 17, Lk. 2112 Mt. 2334 Lk. 841 1211 Acts6g 92 
2219 2611 Rev.29 $39. Of the remaining forty-four cases it 


means ‘assembly’ twice: Acts 13 42 (not in BNA) Ja. 22; and 
the synagogue-building and its services in the others: Mk. 1 21 
123 1 Lk. 433, 129 Lk. 438, 139 | Lk. 4 44,31 il Mt. 129, Lk. 66 
62 It Mt.13 5p Lk, 416 1239) Mt. 236, Lk, 20 46 (doublet 11.43) 
Me. 423 (doublet 935) 625 Lk. 415 2028 75 1810 Jn, 659 1820 
Acts 920 135 14 141 1621 171 1017 18 47 19 26 19 8t, 

3 Acts 161316; Philo, 25234, mpooevxy implies the Heb, 
nbsrm 2, of which it is @’s translation in Is. 587 (quoted in 
Mt, 2113); but as a designation of the synagogue it is not found 
until late. 

4 Epiphan. Her. 8018: ouvaywyyv 88 ofro. xadodes thy 
EavTmy exKayciay Kat ovXt exxdnoiav, 

8 Re Bas et Waddington, /nscriptions grecgues ef latines, 
t. 3, n. 2558, quoted by Schitr. GV/®P), 2 443. 


8 Cp Harnack, ZWT7, 1876, pp. 104 3 Zahn, Gesch. WT I 


Kan. 2(1883) 165; Lind 16 f/ 
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known institution with a hoary past; ‘Moses from 
generations of old (€« yevedv dpyaiwy} has in every city 
those that proclaim him, being read in the synagogues 
every Sabbath’ (Acts 1521}. (For.full references in NT 
see § 1. 4; see, further, § 8.) 

In considering the function and organisation of the 

synagogue, it will greatly conduce to clearness if the 

P distinction between the broader and the 
3. alee narrower meaning of the term is observed, 

The synagogal assemblies and services 
presuppose the existence of an organised Jewish com- 
munity of which they form an essential part. ‘The wider 
function is evident in droovvdywyos, ‘put out of the 
synagogue’ (Jn. 922 1242 162), which means more than 
mere exclusion from the synagogal assemblies —viz., 
exclusion from social and religious intercourse, that is, 
from community life (ep EXCOMMUNICATION). The 
wider function included not only the religious but also 
the civil and municipal affairs of the community. The 
distinction between secular and religious is foreign to 
Judaism. Mishnic legislation throughout presupposes 
Jewish control of civil life (Méddrim 55, Alégilla 31) ; 
but this is ideal, and could not actually prevail except 
in towns where the Jewish population preponderated. 
Where that was not the case the organised synagogal 
community was found by the side of the civil. In the 
former case, the synagogal officials were identical with 
those of the town; in the latter case, they only ruled 
more or less the Jewish portion of it. Larger towns had 
more than one synagogal community. In Jerusalem, 
for example, according to Acts 69, the Hellenistic Jews 
had either two or five separate organisations, represent- 
ing aggregations homogeneous in nationality or condition 
(cp Schiirer, Zc. 243¢ f. 1767). - 

Members of the synagogal community (nojan 42, 

Beékéroth 55) were subject to discipline and punishment 
by the synagogal government. The local 
Rover: governing body, within whose jurisdiction 
ment. : Peer ; 
it lay to try disciplinary cases, was called 
beth din, prima, ‘court,’ or (its Gk. equivalent) san- 
hedrin, primo ouvédproy, ‘council’ (Mt. 522 1017 Mk. 
139); also Bovd} (Jos. B/ii.141). It was composed 
of twenty-three members in larger towns; and in 
smaller, of seven members (cp GOVERNMENT, § 31; 
and see Schiir. 2176 7). The members were called 
‘elders’ (mpecBirepa, Lk.73) or ‘rulers’ (&pxovres, 
Mt. 91823 Lk. 841), and the chief yepovortpyys (see 
Schiir. 3 46 f-}. 

The chief methods of punishment were (a) scourging, 
{4) excommunication, and (c} death. 

{2) Scourging (niso [Makkoth, 312], Gk. pacreyow 
EMt. 1017 2334] and dépw [Acts 2219 Mk. 189]) was in- 
flicted in the synagogue building by the synagogue 
attendant (noxa7 pin, Uraperys, Makzk., ibid). The minor 
offences for which it was administered are given in 
Makkith 31 f- The nuniber of stripes was forty save 
one (1/akk. 310, 2 Cor. 1124, Jos. Ant.iv. 821). The 
tribunal competent to decide upon the punishment is 
variously given as consisting of three or twenty-three 
members (Sanhedrin, 12).# 

{4) The punitive exclusion of unsubmissive members 
of the Jewish community is met with already in Ezra 
108; it was to be the means by which to keep exclusive 
Judaism intact. There seems to have been at first (so 
in NT times) but one form of excommunication—viz., 
hérem (o1).° ‘ban,’ that is, absolute exclusion from 
the synagogal community, Its origin and conception 
lie in the OT (see BAN). Hérem and its Gk. equivalent 


1 Sanhedrin, 15/3 the two terms pun and puna are used 
interchangeably ; and yy 79 should not be limited to the lowest 
tribunal, as is done by Weber, Jad. Theol. 141. 

2 Scourging by Roman officials, referred to in NT (Mt. 20 19 
Jn. 191), is-not considered here. 

3 For the rabbinical use of o4n, which does not differ from OT 
usage (see Ban), cp Jastrow, Dict., 5.2. 
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dvddeua mark an object as ‘ devoted,’ or under the curse 
of God and deserving death (cp Holtzmann, Newest. 
Zeitgesch, 150). 

Heérem meant, in fact, the penalty of death, and its infliction 
was prevented only by lack of power, We must take it that the 
NT terms adopigecv, dverdigev, éxBdddreiy 7d évona (Lk, 6 22), 
anocuvaywyov yiverOar or moceiy (Jn. 922 1242 162), and 
avdGexa or avadezarigay (Rom.93 1 Cor. 123 1622 Gal.laf 
Mk. 1471 Acts 23 12 14 21), all contain this meaning.? 

(c) The tribunal composed of twenty-three members 
was competent to inflict the penalty of death (Sava. 14), 
and it is most probable that excommunication was pro- 
nounced by it; if so, 'shall incur the penalty of the 
judgment’ (voyos forae rp pices), Mt. 522, refers to 
the lighter punishment of scourging; ‘shall incur the 
penalty of the council’ (fvoyos fora: r@ auredpiy), to 
the severer punishment of excommunication or death. 

The Mishna mentions a second kind of excommunication—- 
viz., niddiy, ‘172, ‘isolation,’ called also by its Aram, equivalent 


Sammatté, xp. ts main purpose seems to have been to 
guard the dignity and authcrity of the rabbinical teacher; it 
might be imposed for disobedience to a rabbinic decision, for an 
impertinent remark to a teacher, or for failure to greet him 
Properly. Jt might be imposed by a mere hint—for instance, by 
saying, ‘I have never known thee!’ or ‘Some one is calling thee 
outside!" The Gémara mentions a third kind of excommunica- 
tion—viz., nésiphah, 53, ‘rebuke. It seems to have been a 
severe reprimand uttered by a rabbi, carrying with it in Palestine 
one day's, in Babylonia a seven days’, overhanging displeasure. 
The s:ddzy-ban, according to the Gémara, extended over a 
period of thirty days, and involved greater restraint as to inter- 
course, though not exclusion from the temple or synagogue 
service. But both forms are later than NT times, and they are 
too mild to represent the NT terms quoted above, 


Recently discovered ruins of synagogues in Northern 
Galilee, belonging probably to the second, some perhaps 
to the first, Christian century, furnish 


anaes scanty, but the safest, information regard- 
building. ing the architecture of ancient synagogues. 


Negatively, they show that the rabbinic 
directions (7@s. Adég. 422 f.) that synagogues should be 
built on a height of the city and should have the entrance 
on the E, (like the temple) had not yet come into force. 
The ruins do not lie in the most prominent positions of 
the towns, and, with the exception of the synagogue at 
Irbid, whose entrance is E., they were built from N. to 
S. with the entrance on the S. On the whole, a Grzeco- 
Roman influence in style is noticeable. The buildings 
were quadrangular in form, divided into five or three 
aisles by means of four or two rows of massive columns. 
The columns bore an architrave of stone, the roof was 
of wood, and the ornamentation, especially of the 
cornices, was extremely rich, and figures of animals are 
frequently met with. The entrance was by means of 
three front portals, a larger for the centre and two smaller 
for the sides; the lintels have carved on them Hebrew 
inscriptions and sacred Jewish symbols.3 

Various parts of the synagogue building, outside of Palestine, 
find occasional mention in Gk. inscriptions: ef¢épa, ‘ portico’; 
mpovaos, ‘vestibule’; mepiBodos ro vwai8pov, ‘court. 4 The 
synagogue of Hammam-Lif, not far from Carthage, had a mosaic 
floor with varied animal forms in its design (see Schiiver, 2 437, 
n. 26) Kaufmann has shown that both painting and sculpture 
were in use in decorating the synagogues, even at a later time, 
the lion being a favourite symbol (Art in the Synagogue,’ JOR 





I It seems most probable that x Cor. 5 3-5 and 2 Cor. 26-11 do 
not refer to a Jewish form of excommunication; see Excom- 
MUNICATION, § 2, and ep article ‘Anathema’ in PRZ@), 

2 See Ta'dnith3%, Méd'td Katén81/. and 14a 166, ‘Edayoth 
56, Middéth2z. The full details of procedure in excommuni- 
cation, as found in Hamburger, #£, s.v. ‘Bann,’ and in Eder- 
sheim, Life and Times of Jesus, 2183 f,, are based upon a codi- 
fication of Talmudic law of the Middle Ages and do not illustrate 
NT times, 

3 There are eleven of these ruins: at Kefr Bir'im (two), Meirin, 
Irbid, Tell Him, Kerazeh, Nebratein, el-Jish (two), Umm el- 
‘Amed, and Susaf; cp PE FQ, 1878, pp. 123 7, PEF Mem. 1 224- 
234 240-243 251-254 396-402 414-417; Baed, Pad.(@), pp. cxv 255-260 
333 (1894). Itis not impossible that the ruin at Tel! Ham {see 
CAPERNAUM, § 3) is that of the synagogue referred to in Lk.7 5, 
in which Jesus often taught; cp Wilson and Warren, Recovery 
of Jerusalem (1871), 342-346. . . 

4 In Athribi (Egypt), Mantinea, and Phocis respectively ; cp 
RE 17236 f. 34148 12 2368 
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9254 f [1897]). In arabbinic description of the synagogue of 
Alexandria we meet the following terms: +pb:p2, BactAcey, 
basilica; ppodps, SuxAq orda, a double-colonnade ; yp, orda, 
colonnade. 
The synagogue of Philippi was outside the city gate 
by a river (Acts 1613), and a decree of Halicarnassus 
6. Site. (in Jos. Ant. xiv. 1023) speaks of synagogues 
as customarily placed by the sea-side (on these 
passages see PRAYER, § 4). This, however, does not 
seem to have been the usage in Palestine, nor is it taken 
account of in the ideal rabbinie legislation. Schiirer’s 
contention (2444), as against Low (A/G 1V/, 1884, pp. 
167 7}, that the ceremonial ablutions made the water- 
site preferable, is overdrawn. These ablutions do not 
require a river, and though orthodox Judaism now, more 
than ever, demands then, no preference is shown for 
such sites, which are, moreover, opposed to the positive 
requirement to build them on the highest point of the 
town. Neither does the position of the discovered ruins 
bear out Schiirer’s view. It would seem then that in 
foreign lands a preference was shown for sites outside 
the city (for obvious reasons), and then near the water- 
side; whilst on native soil, or in strong Jewish environ- 
ment, a central site was chosen. 
The chief piece of furniture was the ‘ark' (axp, pw, 
Aram, xman, xix) containing the scrolls of the Law 


Fi and other sacred writings, which prob- 
7. Interior. ably stood by the wall farthest from the 
entrance. In the centre, upon a raised platform (3, 


Biua), stood the lectern (dvadoyeiov, Heb. pribyx or 


| pabsx). The rest of the room contained wooden seats 


(Sopp, subsellium ; swdp, xAwriyp) for the congregation 
(cp Jer. Mégilld, 73d foot; Kélim, 167), The chief 
seats of the synagogue (zpwroxaGedpia) were near the 
ark, facing the people, and were occupied by those held 
in highest honour, (Mt. 236 Mk. 1239 Lk. 1143 2046; 
Tos, Mégilld, 421.) Schiirer (245r) takes it for granted 
that the women were seated separately in the synagogue. 
This is not at all certain; such evidence as there is 
points the other way. That the Talmud and all the 
ancient sources should not mention such an arrange- 
ment is hardly accidental, and the facts gathered by 
Liw (MGW, 1884, 364 7-) show a prominent activity 
of woman in the synagogal service ; to these should be 
added what Schirer himself mentions (350), that they 
could bear the titles of honour, dpyiouraywyos and 
mater spnagoge, and could sit in the seats of honour in 
the synagogue (2451). The present writer has pointed 
out elsewhere (‘ Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult,’ 
JBL, 1898, p. 111 #} that the exclusion of woman from 
the cult was gradual, and came with the progress in 
the development of the cult itself. Relegation to the 
galleries of the synagogues was seemingly the last stage 
and belongs to the Middle Ages (cp Israel Abrahams, 
Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 25 f.). 
The primary function of the synagogue assemblies 
was the popular instruction in the law. The children 
8. 5 gue were taught in the ‘school’ (spp mz; 
. BYDAEO er, Kétub, 32¢, Kétid. 2x0), and the 
aasemiblies. ioe technical training was furnished 
in ‘the college’ (xian ma; Jer. Afegella, 73d); but 
the synagogue assemblies were for the religious instruc- 
tion of the people. Worship, in the narrower sense, 
was only a secondary object. That this was so in the 
times of Jesus we learn from Josephus (c.49. 217; 
Ant. xvi. 24}, from Philo (2168), who calls the syna- 
gogues é:dacxaheta,? ‘schools,’ and from the NT, where 
‘to teach’ (d:ddoxew) appears as the chief function of 
the synagogue {cp Mt.423 Mk. lar 62 Lk.4d1s5 31 66 
1310 Jn. 659 1820). But there is evidence that at this 
time the synagogue assemblies stood, as it were, in the 
medium stage of their growth. In earlier times the 
synagogue was called ‘the assembly of the common 


1 Tos. Sukka, 46=Jer. Sukkd, 550, 6. 
2 xpocevaripia te Evepov Easy FH Ecdacxareia. 
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people’ (nyn nop; Shadddth, 32a), and corresponded 
more nearly to the ‘gate’ (syzi) as a common meeting- 
place.t ‘The Targum translates ‘gate’ (3yv) in Am. 
Bi2is beth Rénista (env mwa). But after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, when the synagogue began more and 
more to take the place of the temple, the assemblies 
took on gradually more of the form of worship. The 
name ‘assembly of the common people ‘(nym npaa) was 
then seriously objected to (Shaé. 32a), and the sacred- 
ness of the synagogue was speciaily asserted (Tos. Afég. 
37}.? 

For conducting the synagogue service, an official, 
strictly speaking, was not deemed necessary; any com- 

9. Offi petent Israelite could officiate. The free- 

. Officers. Gom with which Jesus and Paul took 
part in the service illustrates this fact. The person who 
led in the exercises was called ‘representative of the 
community ' (was mz), and if he erred while perform- 


ing his duty, some one else present might immediately 
take his place (Bérdkdth 53). The same freedom still 
prevails, in theory at least, in the present synagogue 
service ; but naturally those who are especially qualified 
by experience and efficiency are preferred. 

The chief official of the synagogue as a religions 
assembly was the dpxtovvdywyos, EV ‘ruler of the 
synagogue’ (Mk. 52235 7.38 Lk.849 1814 Acts1315 
18817; Heb. nos wih, Sota 77f.). The office was 
not identical with that of the ‘elder’ (xpeoPdtrepos) or 
‘ruler’ (dpyxwv), nor with that of the ‘ president of the 
gerousia’ (-yepovordpyys ; see § 6), though one might 
serve in both capacities at the same time. The duties 
of the Archisynagogos related to the care and order of 
the synagogue and its assemblies and the supervision of 
the service. 

A second functionary was the Zasedn (noy3a yin, Séfa 
777, Yoma7x), the barnpérys, AV ‘minister,, RV 
‘attendant’ of Lk. 420. It was his duty to present for 
reading, and return to the ark after the reading, the 
sacred scrolls; he also taught the children (Sad. 13), 
and acted as the lictor in scourging, as the agent of the 
synagogue council (1 na); cp § 8. 

The giving of alms was a religious service in the time of 
Christ, and was administered in the synagogue by special 
officials called ‘administrators’ (0°0318), who had under them 
‘collectors of alms’ ("27% °X33), and ‘distributors of alms’ 
Cs pnp); see Shad, 1184, and cp ALMs, § 37 

The rabbinic requirement was that at least ten men must be 
present for the conduct of divine service (ég.43). Whether 
this was already in force in NT times is doubtful; but it led in 
post-Talmudic times to the custom of providing by payment ‘ ten 
men of leisure’ qubes me, decest offost), whose business it 


was to attend the service; they possessed, however, no official 
rank. 


The Mishna (Még. 43) enumerates five principal parts 
of the service: (a} the Shéma'‘; (4) prayer; (¢) the 
10. The reading of the Law ; (2) the reading of the 
servios. Prophets, and the benediction ; but to these 
* must be added (e) the translation and ex- 
planation of the Scripture lesson. How much of each 
of these was already in use in NT times will appear 
in the sequel. On the whole, as has been indicated 
above (§ 8), the synagogue service was much simpler 
before the destruction of the temple; that crisis in 
Judaism exerted a strong influence upon the develop- 
ment of synagogal institutions. 
(a) The Shéma! (you, 'Hear!’), so called from the 


opening word of the first passage, ‘Hear, O Israel: 


1 Cp Ps, 1275, Ecclus. 634 714 (where for év maybe mpeoBv- 
répwy stood probably in the original text 0°71 Spa ; 50 
Kau. Afok., ad loc.) 38 33 39 r0 41 18. : 

2 At the end of the first century A.D. it was still possible to 
class sitting in the synagogues with sleeping away the morning, 
drinking wine at noon, and playing with children, as bringing 
failure in life (466th 8 14). 

3 See also TEMPLE. §§ 34 77 
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; Yahwé our God, Yahwe is one,’ is composed of three 


passages of Scripture (Dt. 64-9 1113-21 Nu. 1537-41), two 
introductory benedictions for morning and evening, one 
closing benediction for the morning, and two for the 
evening.! 

That the benedictions in their present form are the result of 
gradual additions was pointed out by Zunz (Gottesdienst?. Vor- 
trage d, Juden [1832], 369 7); the same is most probably true 
also of the selection of the Scripture passages, 

The origin of the reciting of the Shéma’ (yng nyap) is 
most probably to be sought in the endeavour to incul- 
cate the sacredness and importance of the Law, for 
which the selections are most admirably adapted in that 
they not only emphasise these attributes. but also insist 
on certain outward symbolic signs as reminders of them 
{see FRINGES, FRONTLETS}. As the phylacteries and 
fringes are well known in NT times (Mt. 235; Jos. 
Ant. iv. 813), the origin of the reciting of the Shéma‘ 
must date back into the pre-Christian period as probably 
one of the first customs introduced by those who caught 
the spirit of Nehemiah and Ezra. That the object of 
the ceremony was accomplished may be seen from the 
fact that the act is regarded in the beginning of the 
second century A.D. as ‘ receiving the yoke of the king- 
dom of God’—i.e., the obligation to keep the Law of 
Moses (Bérakk.25; see Dalman, Worte Jesu, 1 80). 
The conception of it as a confession of faith {Schiir. 
2459), or as a substitute for the daily sacrifices (Hamb. 
RE 21088), belongs to later times.2 In the NT the 
opening words of the Shéma are quoted in Mk. 1229 
{cp Mt. 2237 Lk. 1027), but without any reference to 
its liturgical character. 

{4) That the disciples could ask Jesus, ‘ Teach us to 
pray, even as John taught his disciples,’ Lk. 111, would 
seem to indicate that a fixed form of prayer was at that 
time not in vogue (cp PRAYER, § 7). This is made 
the more probable by the history of the most ancient 
synagogal prayer, the Skéminé ‘esré (my mybe), the 
‘eighteen '—i.e., petitions and benedictions. ‘There are 
now two recensions of this prayer, a Babylonian and a 
Palestinian. It appears evident that in the original 
form each of the petitions consisted of two members; 
the Palestinian recension has more nearly retained its 
original form, and is the shorter as well as the older ; 
the Babylonian has received considerable additions. 
We have, therefore, here also to deal with a piece of 
synagogal liturgy which has passed through various 
stages of growth. The present writer is inclined to take 
the hint of Dalman (PRE®),7 10) and regard the eight 
petitions mentioned in Jer. Yomd, 446, as pointing to 
an earlier form of the Sh&moné‘esr&. If the legislation 
regarding these eight petitions is not ideal, they fit intoa 
period prior to the destruction of Jerusalem {70 A.D.). 
The fuller forms cannot he as early. ‘The arrangement 
in the present order of sequence is ascribed to Shimeon 
ha-PekGli (about 110 A.D., Bérakh, 286), Dalman 
thinks it probable that, as petitions 7 and 10-14 are 
later than the destruction of Jerusalem, the form in 
vogue before that event consisted of three opening 
benedictions (1-3), six petitions (4-6, 8, 9, 15), and 
three closing benedictions (16-18), and holds that this 
prayer, composed of twelve petitions, may be regarded 
as the Pharisaic-Judaic counterpart of that of Jesus, 
composed of five or seven petitions {Mt. 69-13 Lk. 
112-4). An abbreviated form of the Palestinian recen- 
i 1 prabeadons of these may be found in Hebr.-Eng!. Prayer 

iOOKS, 

2 Detailed rubrics, dealing with the manner and time of 
recitation and the persons who are and who are not under 
obligation to perform it, are given in Aérdkhoth-3. The 
authorities differ as to whether it may be begun in the morning 
when it is light enough to distinguish between sky-blue and 
white, or between sky-blue and leek-green. 

3 The Palestinian was recently discovered by S. Schechter in 
a Géniza of Cairo, and published by him in /OF 10654-659 
(1898), Da{lman has published both recensions (the probable 
later additions enclosed in brackets) with notes in his Worre 


Jesu L299. 4; they are also contained in his .Wessianische 
Texte. 
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sion (from Jer. Bérdkk, 8 2) is here given for comparison 
with the ‘ Lord’s Prayer.’ 

‘Grant us understanding ; graciously accept our repentance ; 
forgive us, our redeemer; heal our diseases; bless our years; 
for thou gatherest the scattered, and it is thine to judge the 
erring ; put thy hand upon the wicked ; and may all who trust 
in thee rejoice in the building of thy city, the renewal of thy 
sanctuary, in the Branch of David, thy servant (w.2. the sprout- 
ing of a horn for David); for thou answerest before we call. 
Blessed art thou, Lord, who hearest prayer.’ 

Petition 12 of the Palestinian recension calls for 
special mention, The text and its translation are as 
follows : 

Pampa sap ox prvpein} 
aera] WYN AID Maps 
[nae yp oven onsin 
[sangr be ayy pyr ona ago ang") 
TOMY PIP PY ABR WZ 
May the apostates have no hope ; 
And the kingdom of arrogance he quickly uprooted in our day ; 
And the Christians and heretics perish in a moment ; 
Let them be blotted out of the book of life, and not be written 
with the righteous. 
Blessed art thou; Lord: who bringest low the arregant,3 

The third line has settled it beyond question that 
Justin Martyr and the Church fathers were right in their 
statements that the Christians were mentioned in the 
daily synagogal prayers (Dial. c. Tryph. 93 133137; 
and see Schiir. 2 463). 


By the end of the second century A.D. it was an established 
custom to close the synagogal service with the priestly bene- 
diction (0°39 N32), Nu. 622-26, As this was originally a 
part of the temple service, it was probably not introduced into 
the synagogal liturgy until after the cessation of that service. 
When priests were present, ytd Pronounced the benediction, 
standing between the ark and the congregation and facing the 
latter (Tos. Afég7éé, 421); raising the hands as high as the 
shoulder (53/4, 76), and repeating the formula after the precentor 
word by word, the congregation responding after each of the 
three parts with Amen. In the absence of priests the beue- 
diction was offered in prayer, and then, just before the closing 
prayer for peace, petition 18 (Afég. 18 2), 

(c) The Sabbath lesson from the Law and the 
Prophets, and the occasional exposition or exhortation 
following upon them, were customary in NT times 
(Lk. 416 f Acts 138x527 15er; ep 2Cor. 315; Jos. c.4f. 
2:8; Philo, 2630). The lesson from the Law was 
unquestionably the oldest, and so the most prominent, 
part of the synagogue service. The tradition says that 
‘ Moses instituted the reading of the Law on the sab- 
baths, feast-days, new moons, and half feast-days; 
and that Ezra appointed the reading of the Law for 
Mondays and Thursdays and the Sabbath afternoons’ 
(Jer. A4éy. 754). Such early and general origin, how- 
ever, is out of the question. That here also there has 
been a gradual development is made probable by the 
fact that the present system of dividing the Pentateuch 
into fifty-four sections (o-119), to be completed in an 


annual cycle, can be traced back to an earlier cycle of 
two years’ duration, and that again to one of three 
years and three years and a half. ‘The special lessons 
still in use for the sabbaths of new moons, the four 
sabbaths before the Passover, and for other festivals 
(Mégilld35 f.) give ground for the supposition that the 
lessons originated in the selection of appropriate passages 
for particular occasions, and that only out of these grew 
the more definite arrangement.4 Since the reading of 


1 The Hebrew text may be found in Daim, Werte Jesu, 1 304. 

2 Another fragment of this recension adds, yw" x9 DX 
qrun>, and omits 1. 4. The parts that are bracketed are 
regarded as later additions by Dalm. Worte Jesu, 1 300. 

3 The Babylonian recension of this petition omits qyy3, and 
for D'3.D it reads oswp, ‘slanderers.' According to Bérdha- 
6th 285, Samuel the Small added the petition against heretics 
to the original eighteen, making thus really nineteen; the 
Palestinian recension combines the petitions for the restoration 
of Jerusalem and the coming of the Messiah into one, and so 
has only eighteen in all. 

4Cp Hamb. R#£21263 7; Bichler, ‘The Reading of the 
Law and the Prophets ina Triennial Cycle,’ /OR 5 420 77, (1893), 
61 Ff. (1894). 
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the Law was binding upon all, every Israelite, even 
minors, could partake in the public reading; and on 
the Sabbath morning seven, at least, were called upon. 
Each person read his own portion ; and only in cases of 
inability to read was a public lector employed (Jer. 
Meég. 75a; Phil. 2282). The Mishna (dé, 44) provides 
for a benediction before and after each petson’s reading. 
According to Séphdrim 13, both closed with: ‘ Blessed 
art thou, Lord, who hast given the Law.’ 

(d) The selection of a portion from the second part of 
the Jewish canon, ‘the Prophets’ (axx's3), to be read 
after the lesson from the Law, marks a further step in 
the synagogue ritual. Its original aim may be gathered 
beth from the term by which it was called and from the 
character of the earliest selections. The tern: Haphtara 
(aqwp7; Aram. NBTEDN) is derived from pdfar (spp), 
which, in the Hiphil, means ‘to dismiss’ or ‘to adjourn 
a meeting’; the Haphtard was, therefore, the closing 
exercise, The selections show that they were meant to 
enforce, by an historical example or by a promise, the 
lesson from the Law on a particular occasion. 

The Haphtara for the first day of the Passover was Jos. 59%; 
for the second day, 2 K. 23; for Pentecost the lesson from the 
Law was, Dt. 16 9 7, the Haphtara, Hab. 3, including ve. 17%; 
on the Day of Atonement, it was in the morning Is. 57 15_, in 
the afternoon Jonah. Here again the earliest selections on 
record (Tos. Meg. 41-4; A4g. 31.4) are those for special days; 
and most likely they served as the nucleus for the present 
arrangement. 

It is most probable that in NT’ times the prophetic 
portions were not yet fixed, but were chosen by the 
reader, and that the selection of Jesus (Lk. 416 £) was 
his own choice, 

{e) Both the lessons from the Law and those from 
the Prophets were translated or paraphrased into the 
vernacular Aramaic by an interpreter (F2z7n) : in the 
case of the Law, one verse at a time; in the lessons 
from the Prophets, three verses might be taken at once 
(.Wég. 44). These translations and paraphrases (c179n) 


were of the nature of explanations, and led gradually 
to the more extended expositions (viqv3, git). Of 


teaching in the synagogues the NT contains many 
illustrations (Mt. 423 Mk. 12x 62). The preacher (jy=7 


sat while speaking (Lk. 420), The Scripture exposition 
was not a required part of the service; neither was it 
the prerogative of an ordained class; any one able to 
instruct might be invited to speak (Actsi3x5), though 
ordinarily it fell to the rabbis of the community 
(Bérakhoth, 28a), Cp Jesus, § 9. 
Much of the literature has already been mentioned ; the chiet 
place still belongs to Schiirer, G/V(), 2427-463. Dalman, 
. ‘Synagogaler Gottesdienst,’ PRES, 77-19, 
11. Literature. has added richly to both the subject and the 
bibliography, and signally distinguishes him- 
self by a severer caution in using the Mishnic material to illustrate 
the time of Christ. To the literature given by Schiirer and 
Dalman add: Duschak, Gesch. u. Darstellung d. std. Cultus, 
Mannheim, 1866; Nowack, Hebr. Archacologie, 283 f+ 
Holtzmann, Neutest. Zettgesch. 147 GJ; Dembitz, /ewish 
Services tn Synagogue and /fome (popular), Philad. 1898. 
LyP 
SYNEDRIUM (ovvédpiov), a Greek word which 
means ‘assembly’ and is especially used of judicial or 
representative assemblies, is the name by which (or by 
its Hebrew transcription, }* T1130, sahedrin, sanhedrim) 
is known that Jewish body which in its origin was the 
municipal council of Jerusalem, but acquired extended 
functions and no small authority and influence over 
the Jews at large (see GOVERNMENT, 8§ 29 7; ISRAEL, 
§§ 81 # ; SynaGoGuE, § 4). In the Mishna it is called 
. ‘the .sanhedrin,’ ‘the great sanhe- 
pichirrren Reg drin,' 'the sanhedrin of seventy-one 
*  [members],’ and ‘the great court of 
justice’ (8th din haggddél), The oldest testimony 
to the existence and constitution of the synedrium of 
Jerusalem is probably to be found in 2 Ch.198; the 
priests, Levites, and hereditary heads of houses there 
spoken of as sitting in Jerusalem as a court of appeat 
from the local judicatories do not correspond with 
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anything mentioned in the old history, but may be 
taken as representing an institution of the Chronicler’s 
own time. 
is what seems to be meant by the gerusia or senate 
of ‘elders’ repeatedly mentioned in the history of the 
Jews, both under the Greeks from the time of Antiochus 
the Great (Jos. Amd. xii. 33) and under the Hasmonean 
high priests and princes. The high priest, as the 
head of the state, was doubtless also the head of the 
semite, which, according to Eastern usage, exercised 
both judicial and administrative or political functions 
(cp 1 Macc. 126 1420). The exact measure of its 
authority must have varied from time to time, at first 
with the measure of autonomy left to the nation by 
its foreign lords, and afterwards with the more or less 
autocratic power claimed by the native sovereigns. 

As has been shown under IsRAEL (§ 817), the 
original aristocratic constitution of the senate began 
to be modified under the later Hasmoneans by 
the inevitable introduction of representatives of the 
rising party of the Pharisees, and this new element 
gained strength under Herod the Great, the bitter 
enemy of the priestly aristocracy. Finally, under the 
Roman procurators, the synedrium was left under the 
presidency of the chief priest as the highest native 
tribunal, though without the power of life and death 
{Ja.483:). The aristocratic element now again pre- 
ponderated, as appears from Josephus and from the 
NT, in which ‘chief priests’ and ‘rulers’ are synonymous 
expressions, But with these there sat also ‘ scribes‘ or 
trained legal doctors of the Pharisees, and other notables, 
who are called simply ‘elders’ (Mk. 151). The Jewish 
tradition which regards the synedrium as entirely 
composed of rabbis sitting under the presidency and 
vice-presidency of a pair of chief doctors, the #dst and 
ab beth din,” is quite false as regards the true synedrium. 
It was after the fall of the state that a merely rabbinical 
&cth din sat at Jabneh and afterwards at Tiberias, and 
gave legal responses to those who chose to admit a 
judicature not recognised by the civil power. Gradually 
this illegal court usurped such authority that it even 
ventured to pronounce capital sentences, —acting, 
however, with so much secrecy as to allow the Roman 
authorities to close their eyes to its proceedings (Origen, 
Ep. ad Afr.,§ 14). That this was possible will appear 
less surprising if we remember that in like manner the 
synedrium of Jerusalem was able to extend an authority 
not sanctioned by Roman law over Jews beyond Judzea 
—e.g., in Damascus (Acts92 225), 

The council-chamber (Sov) where the synedrium 
usually sat was between the Xystus and the temple, 
probably on the temple-hill, but hardly, as the Mishna 
states, within the inner court. W.R. S. 

The term ‘Sanhedrin’ does not occur in EV; but 
the Greek ovvédpoyv is found in a number of passages 
in NF where EV has ‘the council.’ 
2. 7d ovvebproy i . : 

in NT. hn some cases it denotes an ordinary 
Jewish tribunal (Mt.1017); in others 
it seems to be used of the supreme Jewish Council, the 
Sanhedrin (Mk. 1455 Acts521). In this latter sense the 
writers are commonly understood to have employed the 
word in the narratives of the trials of Jesus. It may 
be doubted, however, whether we have before us the 
original text. 

In Mk. 1455 (= Mt. 26 sg) the writer, after relating that Jesus 
was led away to the high priest, adds: ‘Now the chief priests 
and the whole council (oAov 75 ovvdSprov) sought witness against 
Jesus to put him to death,’ In Mk. 151 again it is said, ‘And 
straightway in the morning the chief priests with the elders 
and scribes, and the whole council (aAov 1d avpddpiov), held a 
consultation’; but the parallel passage, Mt. 27 1, has simply ‘all 


the chief priests and the elders of the people took counsel.' In 
the narrative in Lk. the word is introduced very awkwardly. 





1 The name synedriune first appears under Hytcanus HH. 
GUos. Ant. xiv, 94). 

2 Nasi properly means the sovereign, and 46 42k din the 

resideat of the tribunal. The false traditional application 
1s post-Mishnic. 
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In Lk. 22 66 it ts said, ‘And as soon as it was day the assembly 
of the elders of the people was gathered together, both chief 
priests and scribes; and they led him away inta their council, 
saying, If thou art the Christ, tell us” {cai amjyayor [z.2. 
amjyayor] abroy ets 7b ovvédgcov cavrer [v.27 airav, Aéyovres, 
«x. 7. A,). Here the abruptness with which the Aéyovres and 
following words come in, together with the use of avvédpeor for 
the place of assembly as well as for the Council itself (for which 
the evidence usually brought forward from other sources is not 
very strong), arouses suspicion. «is 7d euvedpiov looks very like 
an insertion, and xai ampyayor (or avqyyeyov) avtov an alteration 
of xai émqporey abrév. 

Jt has been found that whereas 7d ovyédpiov occurs in Mk. 
151 it does not appear in the parallel passage, Mt.271. H, 
in addition to this, the word is a late insertion in Lk. 2266, it 
is a question whether in an earlier stage of the narratives 7d 
ouvedpcov was present in any of the passages. 

When this article was already in print, an important work, 
by Dr. Adolf Bichler, Das Synedrion in Jerusatem, appeared 
(1902). He thinks that the ‘scribes’ in Mk, 14 34 are clearly an 
addition, and that in all the passages apxcepets means (not the 
‘chief priests’ but) the Temple authorities, by whom {and not 
by the Synedrium) Jesus was seized (see p. 2009). 

In any case the narratives of the trial are not 

5 yo Satisfactory when examined from a 
8. Jewish trial? Qitical and scientific! standpoint, 

‘ The meeting in the palace of the high priest which condemned 
our Lord was exceptional, The proceedings also on this 
occasion were highly irregular, if measured by the rules of 
procedure which, according to Jewish tradition, were laid down 
to secure order and a fair trial for the accused’ (WRS, £80) 
228124). Cp Son oF Man, § 37, end. 

It has been pointed out by Brandt (Die ZLvang. 
Gesch. p. 67) and Edersheim (Life and Times of Jesus, 
2553} that the whole proceedings of the Sanhedrin, if 
they were such as they are represented to have been, 
contradict all that we know about the Jewish method 
of trial from other sources, even when we acimit an ideal 
element in the Rabbinic notices.2 The Jews, no less 
than the Romans, have at aif times shown great 
reverence for the law (see Hamburger, eal-Ancy- 
clopddie 21151), If, as Renan (Life of Jesus, p. 252) 
supposes, Jesus was condemned not so much by Tiberius 
or Pilate as by the old Jewish party and the Mosaic 
law, it is remarkable that ‘Paul’ in dealing with this 
very law is silent on the subject (cp Brandt, p. 56). 

But it is still possible to hold that Jesus was con- 
demned at an informal meeting of the Sanhedrin 
(Edersheim), or by a smaller Court of Justice (Gravtz, 
Hist. of the Jews, 2163). Edersheim (2557) thinks there 
can be no question that Jesus was condemned and done 
to death by the whole body of Sanhedrists, if not by 
the Sanhedrin, ‘in the sense of expressing what was 
the judgment and purpose of all the Supreme Council 
and leaders of Israel, with only very few exceptions.’ 
It is difficult, however, to think that the Romans would 
pay much attention to an informal Council. The high 
priest's task was simply, Edersheim thinks, ‘to formulate 
a charge which would teil before the Roman Pro- 
curator’; but the charge he selects, that of blasphemy, 
however serious its estimation among the Jews, could 
hardly influence a Roman (cp Keim, p. 83}. The 
charge of claiming to be the Messiah (Keim) might 
have had more weight; but Kein admits that the 
refusal of Jesus to explain what he meant by the claim 
is ‘surprising’ (p. 89), It is more reasonable to 
suppose that the charge (whatever it was) was formu- 
Jated by a mere clique of Jews who in no way repre- 
sented the nation,? and that the condemnation and 
crucifixion were brought about by the hirelings of such 
a clique.4 It is true that Josephus (4xé. xviii. 33) is 

1 We are thinking of ‘Science ' as defined by Huxley (Zssays) 
and Herbert Spencer (Education), and are not unmindfu! of 
what Tolstoy (Afodern Science ; cp his recently published [1902] 
Wheat is Religion ?) has said on the subject. 

2 “All Jewish order and [aw would have been grossly infringed 
in almost every particular if this had been a formal meeting of 
the Sanhedrin’ (Edersheim, 7.) On Jewish ‘law’ cp Pascal, 
Thoughts on Religion, chap. 8, towards end. 

3 This seems to be the view of Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. 
1 402-409 (as cited in Edersheim, Z7/z, 2553, n. 2). He describes 
it as ‘a private murder (Privat-Mord) committed by burning 
enemies, not the sentence of a regularly constituted Sanhedrin, 


etc.’ 
4 The Jewish punishment was by stoning (cp the case cf 
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supposed to assert that Jesus was condemned ‘at the 
suggestion of the principal men among us’; but it has 
been contended that this passage is an interpolation 
(De Quincey, Collected Works, 7127 [1897]}, and in 
any case the statement would not prove much. 
The trial before Pilate, as it is represented in the 
Gospels, seems to have been no less irregular, and the 
zo, judge’s conduct can only be accounted 
4. Roman trial. for by making him quite an exception 
to the general rule,1a man of all men the most perverse 
and inconsistent (see Keim, 683%; Farrar, Life of 
Christ, chap, 60).?_ Pilate, however, it would seem, 
was not such an exceptional character. See PILATE. 
When, therefore, he condemned Jesus to suffer crucifixion 
he must surely have done so on other grounds, and the 
proceedings must have been different from those 
recorded by the synoptists. The charge would have 
to be a political one {cp Tac. dan. 1544). It may 
have been, as Lk, 232 suggests, only with more circum- 
stantial evidence arising out of misconstruction of 
‘sayings,’ that of ‘forbidding to give tribute to Caesar’ 
(ep Mt. 17 24-27 2217-22=Mk. 12 14-17=Lk. 20 22-26, 
where the words of Jesus, as reported, are ambiguous). 
With this charge Pilate would have been competent to 
deal, as Roman Procurator, more perhaps than with 
any other. 
Keim has made a serious and important attempt to give a 
reasonable account of the trials of Jesus on the basis (mainly) of 
wx the synoptic narratives. His work is the more 
5. Origin of valuable as it takes note of the investigations 
Narratives. of so many other critics. But the variety of 
views to which he refers, and his own failure 
to present a satisfactory picture, show the insurmountable 
difficulties of his task.4 It seems better, therefore, to admit that 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to gather from the NT really 
reliable details of the trial that resulted in the cracifixion of 
— {cp Brandt, p. 67).5 In trying to transmit a complete 
ife of Jesus the biographers may have done Jesus himself, the 
Jews, and the Romans some injustice. They can hardly have 
had more than rumours about the trial to draw upon ;§ but they 
also seem to have made free use of the OT 7 and of the Messianic 


interpretations.8 There are perhaps also indications in the 
narratives that they, or their redactors, borrowed features from 





Stephen). At a moment of great excitement, and on such an 
occasion, would the cry of condemnation that would burst from 
the fips of Jews be ‘Crucify him!'? Edersheim, in spite of 
his view mentioned above, confesses ‘that such a cry should 
have been raised, and raised by Jews, and before the Roman, 
and against Jews, are in themselves almost inconceivable facts, 
to which the history of these eighteen centuries has made 
terrible echo’ (2577). 

1 ‘It was their appreciation of law, their respect for law, their 
study of law, far more than anything else, which gave its great- 
ness to the character of the Roman people. Even in the most 
degraded ages of their history, and with the worst individual 
types of men, this is the one bright spot which relieves the 
gloom’ (Lightfoot, Pilete [a sermon]). 

2 Cp Pearson, An Exposition of the Creed, art. iv. Jeremy 
Taylor (4.7/2 of Christ, Works 2.613) says, * Not only against the 
divine laws, but against the Roman too, he condemned an 
innocent person, upon objections notoriously malicious; he 
adjudged him to a death which was only due to public thieves 
and homicides (crimes with which he was not charged), upon a 
pretence of blasphemy, of which he stood accused, but not 
convicted, and for which by the Jewish law he should have been 
stoned if found guilty. And this he did put into present 
execution, against the Tiberian law, which about twelve years 
before decreed in favour of condemned persons that, after 
sentence, execution should be deferred ten days.’ 

3% See Pearson, art. iv. p. 284 (1866). 

4 He is obliged to admit that the actors in this drama acted 
in quite an extraordinary and exceptional manner. Cp Renan’s 
account. 

5 The end therefore is as uncertain as the beginning, See 
Mary, Nativity, RESURRECTION. These matters should not 
be made of vital importance. ‘ About the birth of Jesus I know 
nothing,’ says Tolstoy (Fa/th); ‘nor do I need to know.’ Cp 
Brandt's eloquent conclusion to his work, Die Evang. Gesch. 
P. 577; see also Leo Tolstoy, What is Religion ?, Herbert 
Spencer, First Principles, chap. v. 

6 Cp Brandt, Die Evang. Gesch. p. 81. The ‘Pauline’ 
Epistles have no details to give us, though the authors know 
that Jesus was crucified (Rom. 66 1 Cor. 11323 22 2 Cor. 134 
Gal. 220 31 524 614) by ‘the rulers of this world’ (x Cor. 28). 
cp Drescher, Das Leben Jesu bei Paulus, pp- 17, 39- 

Cp Pearson, art. iv.; also Strauss, Zedes Jesu, R. W. 
Mackay, The Tubingen School and tts Antecedents (1863), pp. 


146K 
oor these see Aug. Wiinsche, Die Leiden des Messias(1870). 
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the ceremonies connected with festivals kindred to the Satur- 
nalia;} or it may even be that in collecting materials for an ex- 
panded life of Jesus the editors seemed to find in the ceremonies 
that were performed at the sacrifice of the corn- and wine-gods 
information regarding the Master who suffered asomewhat similar 
fate.2 The narratives in their present form seem also to indicate 
that at the time the Life was re-edited, the gap between Jews 
and Christians had become wider, and the effort to win converts 
among the Gentiles keener. 
Of the older literature of the subject it is enough to cite 
Selden, De Synedrizs. The most important critical discussion 
. is that of Kuenen in the Versiagen, etc., of 
6. Literature. the Amsterdam Academy, 1866, p. 131 seg. 
A good summary is Fas by Schirer, 
Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes\®), § 23,3. See also Hamburger, 
Real-Encyclopddie, s.v.; Ginsburg, ‘Sanhedrin’ in Kitto’s 
Bibl. Cyclop., and the works on the Life of Jesus; and for an 
apocryphal account of the trial, E. v. Dobschitz, ‘Der Process 
Jesu nach den Acta Pilati,’ in ZV7W, 1902, p. 89, 7- 


W.R.S., §1; M.A.C., §§ 2-5. 


SYNTYCHE (cyntyyH [Ti WH]}), Phil.42 See 
Evopia. ; 


SYNZYGUS (cynzyre (Ti. WH]} in Phil. 43, though 
rendered ‘[true] yokefellow’ in EV, is, though not met 
with elsewhere as such, almost certainly to be regarded 
as a proper name (Zurfvye [WH™2]). Various un- 
successful attempts have been made to guess who is 
meant, the Pauline authorship of the epistle being 
assumed. Clement of Alexandria thought that the 
apostle’s own wife was intended; Chrysostom, the 
husband or brother of Euodia or of Syntyche; Light- 
foot, Epaphroditus; others, Timothy, Silas; Ellicott 
and De Wette, the chief bishop at Philippi ; Wieseler, 
even Christ himself, ‘vai introducing a prayer.’ Judg- 
ing from the context, we can only say some one who 
was worthy of that designation and thus could be ad- 
dressed in the words yraore ZUvfvye, ‘genuine Synzygus’ 
—i,e., ‘Synzygus who art rightly so named’ (Vincent). 
In fact, Zévgvyos means, as contrasted with érepdtuyos 
{cp érepo{vyeiv, ‘to yoke incongruousty,' in 2 Cor. 614), 
one who has the power of bringing together what 
belongs together. The name is a symbolical one, the 
use of which in this passage cannot be explained as 
coming from Paul, who is represented as writing to the 
church ‘with the bishops and deacons’ (Ir). The 
force of the name does not become clear until we 
suppose it to come from an unknown author writing 
to the Philippians in the character of Paul. In ad- 
dressing a certain circle he introduces the name with 
the purpose of showing in what manner men of high 
ecclesiastical position ought to act with regard to 
brethren from a distance visiting their church. Cp 
Lipsius, AC), 1892; Vincent, Comm. 1897; and 
PHILIPPIANS, § 3: WwW. C.v. M. 


SYRACUSE (cypaxoycac, Ti. WH), a city on the 
SE. coast of Sicily, famous in Greek and Roman history, 
is mentioned in the journey-narrative of Acts (2812} as 
having been for three days a halting-place of Paul on 
his way from Melita to Rome. Cicero often speaks of 
Syracuse as a particularly splendid and beautiful city, 
and still in his own day the seat of art and culture 
( Tuse, 566, De Nat. Deor.381, De Rep. 12x), and in his 
speech against Verres (52-54) gives an elaborate descrip- 
tion of its four quarters (Achradina, Neapolis, Tyche, 
the Island), or rather the four cities which composed it. 
We hear nothing of importance about Syracuse during 
the period of the Empire. It had local self-government 
—its own senate and its own magistrates—like most of 
the Greek cities. Caligula restored its decayed walls 
and some of its famous temples (Suet. Caius, 21). 
Tacitus, in a passing mention of it (A42#. 1849), says 
that permission was granted to the Syracusans under 
Nero to exceed the prescribed number of gladiators in 
their shows. 


1 See Frazer, Golden Bough(2), 2 [= Fortnightly Review, 
Oct.-Nov. 1900]; Grant Allen, Awol, of the Idea of God. 
‘2 Cp Edward Clodd, Promeers of Evolution, Part 11, § 1, 
middle. 
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Hatti, Egypt, aoe (88 13-15). 


Aramzans (§ 16). 

Jigiath pssst I. (§ 17)- 

Syria left to itself (§ 18). 

Later Assyrian Empire (88 19- 


Name, etc. (§§ 1-3). 
Greater Syria (§ 47). 
Fauna (§ 5). 

Lesser Syria (§ 6). 
History : introductory (3§ 


10). 23). 
Babylonia (§ 11/7). Later times (8§ 24-27). 
Literature on Geography (§ 7). 


‘Syria’ is unknown to Hebrew, but possibly 
identical with Bab. Surz, a N. Euphratean district of 
N uncertain boundaries. We find Syria first 
1, Name. 5, Herodotus (2x2, etc.). In Homer's list 
(72. 2783) only “Apiuot (Arameeans) appear.  em- 
ployed Zvpia to translate ARAM {g.v.) in its divers 
applications (e.g., Zupla Aapacxod, 28.85; Mecoro- 
tapuias Zupia, Gen. 2520), and EV followed. Herodotus 
(7 63}, misled (?}) by the resemblance of ’Acotpeos 
and Zvpo, stated that these were ‘barbarian’ and 
Greek forms of a single ethnic. In consequence he 
used ‘Syria’ and ‘Syrians' even more widely than 
OT used ‘Aram’; and his vagueness reappears in 
Xenophon (4zeé. i. 44) and in one passage of Strabo 
(16737). 
Strabo, followed by Pliny and Ptolemy, in stricter use 
{see § 1, end) confined Syria to the geographical area 
bounded N. by Taurus, S. by the 
2. Naa eater Arabian Desert, W. by the Mediter- 
yTIe; ranean, and NE, by Euphrates. The 
SE. limit was formed by the vague frontier of the 
‘ Syrian‘ desert, known in antiquity as the ‘ Arabian." 
Both ancient ‘Arabia Deserta’ (=N. Hamad) and 
‘ Arabia Petraea' {z.¢. the Arabia of Petra =S. Hamad) 
would be included now by most geographers in Syria ; 


whilst Arabia would be restricted to the ancient ‘ Felix,’} | 


z.e., all peninsular Arabia S. of and including the 
Nefiid or desert belt between the heads of the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf. In the Roman provincial arrange- 
ment ‘ Arabia’ == Petrazea and Deserta. Roman ‘ Syria‘ 
{at first one province and under Hadrian three) ended 
S. with Palestine, and E. with the limit of the Hamad 
Steppe. So also Byzantine Syria split into seven 
districts. Moslem geographers had some doubt whether 
to reckon the Hamad to Syria or to Arabia. Mukadassi 
{early roth cent. A.D.) protested against the extension of 
Syria or esh-Sham (2.e., the ‘ left-hand" land, relative to 
one facing E. in Mekka) into the E. desert; and the 
later geographers (e.g., Edrisi and Abulfeda) mostly 
agreed with him in drawing the limit of Arabia obliquely 
NE. from ‘Akaba to Rakka on Euphrates, thus detach- 
ing the Hamad from Syria, For the purposes of the 
present article we shall follow them, and confine Syria 
to the area contained by N. lat. 38° and 31°, by the 
Mediterranean sea, and by an imaginary line drawn 
roughly parallel to its coast and on an average 150 m. 
inland. 
There seems also to have been a special use of 
‘Syria,’ which still prevails, restricting the term to that 
part of the wider area which lies N. of 
3. Lesser Palestine, but excluding the Lebanon littoral 
Z (Pheenicia). This territory was regarded 
as peculiarly Aramzean, and when the large Roman 
province Syria was divided, it retained its name without 
' qualification. It had at most periods a distinct history, 
having been successively the peculiar seat of the ‘ Hittite’ 
dominion, of the Aramzean confederate power, and of 
the Seleucid monarchy, at a time when Palestine and 
Pheenicia were Egyptian. Only the inclusion of the 
whole of wider Syria in a great alien empire, such as 
the Egyptian or Assyrian, ever made the history of all 
parts identical. 


1 The vulgar restriction of ‘ Arabia Felix’ to the SW. of the 
peninsula (Yemen and Hadramaut) is due to a medizval error, 
repeated and confirmed by D’Anville. Strabo, Pliny, and 
Prolemy alike apply the term Felix to all peninsular Arabia. 
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Syria has strong natural boundaries : high mountains 
N. (average summits 8500 ft.), sea W., and deserts S. 
.,, and E.; but there are weak points, 

pray isl whose influence is shown in Syrian 
Syri history. ‘The deserts S. and E, being 
yria. of the steppe character form very 
indeterminate social limits. Supporting nomad popula- 
tions, which are constantly being reinforced from focz in 
the Arabian oases, and forced outwards by the inability 
of the desert to maintain their increase, these steppe- 


; deserts do not divide nearly as sharply as the N. moun- 


tains, which retain barrier populations of peculiar 
Settled folk do not migrate into deserts, but 
desert folk constantly migrate into settled lands, 
Throughout the S. and E. border of Syria, therefore, 
‘ Arabisation’ has always gone on; and especially in 
Palestine, even W. of the Ghor, many features of 
nomadic life appear intrusively in the settled society. 
The history of the Aramzean Semites has never been 
wholly distinct from that of the Arabian. 

NE, and NW. are easy passes. Euphrates, fordable 
in an ordinary summer at various points below the 
Taurus gorges, has not served strongly to differentiate 
N. Mesopotamia from N. Syria. These regions are of 
very similar character, and the eastward roads pass 
readily from one to the other. On the other hand the 
Amanus mountains, though rising to 6000 ft., have 
many low and not difficult passes, notably those 
traversing the depression which divides the two main 
constituents of the system, the Elma and the Giaur 
chains, and will shortly be traversed by a railway. 
The strong boundary lies much farther W., where the 
main Taurus runs obliquely down to the sea in the 
‘Rugged’ Cilicia ( 7vacheta). Eastern influence, there- 
fore, which entered Syria from NE. passed readily out 
of it to NW. and caused the civilisation of Tarsus to be 
more Mesopotamian than that of Jerusalem. ‘ Plain’ 
Cilicia may more fitly be reckoned to Syria than to Asia 
Minor, as indeed was apparently the view of Herodotus, 
who included Commagene in Cilicia (cp CrLicia, § 2). 
The influence of Mesopotamia is, therefore, as marked 
in N. Syria as that of Arabia in S. Syria, 

The area within these limits has always presented 
a certain social homogeneity; but its great excess of 

leagth over breadth has militated against 

= ranierag political unity, and given to its internal 
Beography. geographical barriers a separative power 
which their own character would hardly confer. The 
main internal barrier is a mountainous region extending 
to almost an equal distance N. and 8S. of lat. 34°. 
Here the Jand slopes up from N. and S., to a sill of 
3000 ft. elevation (Calesyria), On either flank 
E. and W. of the plateau so formed rise longitudinal 
calcareous ranges. That on the E. (Antelibunus— 
J. esh-Sharki) is a five-fold system, radiating N. from 
a lofty nucleus on SE. of the plateau (J, esh-Sheikh, 
Hermon, 8600 ft.). The average elevation of the other 
principal summits is about 8000 ft. and of the valleys 
between the radii sooo ft. The main drainage of the 
E. slopes flows SE. into a lacustrine pan, about 30 m, 
in diameter, where it is absorbed by irrigation, or goes 
to fornt marshy inundations, united or divided according 
to the season, Of these the principal are Bahr el- 
‘Ateiba N., fed by the Barada (4éana) and Babr 
Kibliyeh S., fed by the A'waj (Pkarphar). E, 
of this oasis stretches a very barren steppe falling away 
to Euphrates. N. of it the swell of the central plateau 
is continued NE. from the spurs of Antilibanus by a 
barren ridge which runs to Euphrates and beyond. W. 
there is easy approach from the central sill of the plateau 
by a pass {4200 ft.} which leads between Hermon and 
the spring of the radii of the Antilibanus system to the 
upper valley of the Barada. SW’. there is also an easy, 
though at first barren road to the low country S. of the 
central plateau (=Palestine). This vaszs of Damascus, 
therefore, placed almost on the axis of partition 
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between N. and S. Syria, and communicating readily 
with both these regions and with the elevated frontier 
district, is marked by nature for the locality of the 
capital city of an independent and undivided Syria. 
Were it not for its oasis character, Damascus would 
have played the part of capital more often. The 
W. range of the central plateau (J. el-Gharbi or 
Libnan = Zedanon) is a single chain of jurassic lime- 
stone with basaltic intrusions, very steeply inclined and 
without passes under 6000 ft. The highest summit 
reaches 10,200 ft. (see LEBANON, § 6}. This walls 
off from the rest of Syria a narrow maritime strip, 
stretching from N. el-Kebir (Eleutheros} on the N, to 
Carmel on the S., much interrupted by spurs of Lebanon, 
very fertile, thanks to the heavy precipitation on the 
western slope, and supplied with many harbours, 
good in the days of sinall sailing craft. Communica- 
tion being difficult both with the interior (except by 
artificial ways made at great cost, such as the French 
mountain railway opened from Beyrout vid Zahleh to 
Damascus in 1896), and within the littoral strip itself, 
the inhabitants of this region have not shared in the 
main currents of Syrian life, but have been attracted 
towards navigation (see Puaenicia, § 9). The dis- 
tinctive character of their small territory was recognised 
by its constitution under Hadrian as a separate province 
(Syria Phoenice). The main floor of the central 
Syrian plateau falls gradually N. and S. from a scarcely 
perceptible ‘sill just N. of Baatbek, which is the main 
water-parting of Syria, it is an ancient lake-bed and 
the most important part of the mod. ‘ Lebanon’ district, 
administered since 1861 as a province independent of 
the vz/iyet of Syria. Along this deep and easy upland 
valley of e/-Bukd' (anc. Coolesyria), and between the 
flanking ranges, flow to N. the head-waters of the ‘Asi 
{Axios or Orontes): to S. those of the Litani {Zeorées), 
called in its lower course el-Kasimiyeh, which force 
their way W. between the S. butt of Lebanon 
and its continuation, the massif of Galilee, to the 
sea; and those of the Wady et-Teim, which, after 
receiving the drainage of the S. butt of Hermon, be- 
comes Nahr el-Kebir (Jordan), and flows down into 
the rift of the Ghér and to the Dead Sea (see JORDAN, 
§ 3 f.), where it is dissipated by evaporation at 1300 ft. 
below sea-level. The Beka’ and the central plateau 
in general terminate S. in a steep and rugged 
hill-system, rising to 3860 ft. in J. Jarmak, This, 
which is the N. beginning of Galilee, renders access 
from the S. difficult, and diverts the natural trunk road 
eastward of the E. flanking range and to Damascus, 
whence it either gains the Buka& through the Barada 
pass (see above}, or it continues N, under the E. flank 
of Antilibanus, to debouch in the ‘Asi valley lower 
down (near Hums), or it crosses the steppe N. or 
NE. to Euphrates. S. Syria is all that lies S. 


of the central plateau and the oasis of Damascus, from | 


the sea to the Euphratean watershed and the edge of 
the steppe-desert, which is here fringed in great part by 
lava-fields. All this district formed the Syria Palestina 
of Hadrian’s provincial arrangement. It is divided 
longitudinally by the deep rift in which Jordan flows ; 
and its eastern half, being thus in great measure detached 
from the western, and from all maritime influences, is 
especially open to influences of Arabia, W. Palestine 
merges insensibly in the desert on the S. For 
further geographical details concerning S. Syria see 
PALESTINE, § 2 f7- DG. OH 

It has been pointed out under PALESTINE (col. 
3542 f-) that, owing to the geographical position of 
the land, the fauna, though in the main 
Palearctic in character, was modified by 
the intrusion of certain forms from the Oriental region 
towards the E. and from the Ethiopian region towards 
the S. Syria, lying to the N, of Palestine, is equally 
with it subject to invasion from the E., but is naturally 
much less exposed to intruders from the S., which, 
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indeed, in Palestine, chiefly affect the hollow cleft which 
contain the Dead Sea and the valley of the Jordan. 

The fauna of Syria, like that of Palestine, is to a 
great extent a steppe-, desert-, and rock-fauna, but it 
differs considerably from that of southern or even central 
Palestine in the character of its mammals. As might 
be expected, there are many animals with a northern 
provenance found in Syria which do not penetrate as far 
S. as southern Palestine, whilst the latter area hatbours 
many forms which extend into the Peninsula of Sinai, 
Egypt, and Nubia, but which do not reach into Syria. 
Nehring! has recently pointed out that a line which 
leaves the coast in the neighbourhood of Kartha, skirts 
the southern limits of the Carmel group of hills, and 
then turns NE. to strike the Sea of Galilee a little W. 
of the exit of the Jordan, corresponds with the lower 
limit of the distribution of several of the more con- 
spicuous Syrian mammals, Nehring's line, although 
it includes a considerable portion of Galilee, may be 
taken as the boundary of Syria considered from a zoo- 
logical standpoint. It does not of course correspond 
with any historical limit ; but animals are seldom found 
to respect political deliminations, 

N. of this line we find the Syrian variety of the bear, Ursus 
isabellinus, whith frequents the heights of Lebanon, Hermon, 
and is met with in Bashan and Gilead, The badger, AeZes 
taxus, like the bear, seems to reach its southernmost limits in 
the wooded and hilly districts just mentioned. The pole-cat, 
Mustela putorius, and the ecmine, M. erminea, are found on 
the slopes of Hermon, Lebanon, and Tabor, but do not pass 
Nehring’s line. Their congener, M. foina, the beech-marten, 
however, spreads through Palestine. The otter, Lutra vulgaris, 
is also not uncommon on the shores of the Sea of Galilee. The 
striped hyena, yena striata, a nocturnal animal, the hunting- 
leopard, Cynalurus jubatus, are amongst the commoner car- 
nivora, whilst Kedis chaus, the jungle-cat, is found in Syria in 
aspecial variety. The roe-deer, Cafreolus caprea, reaches its 
southernmost limit on the slopes of Mt, Carmel ; neither it nor 
the fallow-deer passes the above-mentioned line. The Syrian 
wild-ass, Eguus poige dae is another conspicuous form which 
very rarely enters Palestine. The wild-boar, Sus scrofa, is 
more widely distributed. It frequents not only wooded and 
marshy localities, but even the desert, where it lives on roots. 
The gazelle, Gazella dorcas, extends southward from Lebanon, 
as does the Syrian hare, Lefus syriacus. Of the enormous 
family Rodentia, which supplies so large a proportion of the 
Mammals in this part of the world, the Alpine-vole, Aficrotus 
nivalis, and the water-vole, M, amphibivs, are common in 
Syria but do not pass Nehring’s line. On the other hand, 
several species of ground-vole extend far beyond it, as do three 
common species of dormice, Afyozxus glis, the squirrel-tailed 
dormouse, #7. #ite/a, the garden dormouse, and Af. dryas. The 
Syrian squirrel, Sciurus syviacus, is peculiarly Syrian, and 
the pouched-marmoset or souslik, Spervtophilus xanthoprym- 
nus, is not encountered S. of Gilead. The gerbille, Gerdzd/us 
teniurys, is also peculiar to Syria, According to Nehring, the 
Psammomys myosurus mentioned under Palestine (§ 142) is 
more correctly referred to the genus Wesokia, and thus repre- 
sents one of the intrusive elements from the Oriental region. 

Tt will be seen from the above that Syria has several 
mammals peculiar to itself, and a number which reach 
their southernmost point in or about Mt. Carmel. The 
fauna of this region is further characterised by the 
absence of many creatures we are accustomed to 
associate with the Bible-lands. Conspicuous amongst 
these are: the coney, which recent research seems to 
confine to southern Palestine; the genus Acomys, a 
hedgehog-like mouse with spiny fur; the fascinating 
little jerboas, and several other rodents ; and the Syrian 
ibex or beden. Enough has been said to show that the 
mammalian fauna of Syria {including a large part of 
Galilee) differs considerably from that of S. Palestine, . 
and that probably there are few spots on the world of 
so restricted an area in which the mammals at one 
extremity differ so much from those at the other as they 
do in the little country of Palestine. ALE, 5. 

N. Syria is all that land which lies N. of the central 
plateau, and E. of Lebanon; but politically it has 

.. always tended to include not only 
6. Lesser Syria. the plateau itself (there being no such 
barrier to the N. as the mountains of Galilee form to the 


1 Globus, 81, 1902, p. 309. 
P- 394 


See also WMM, OZ2Z, 1902, 
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S.)}, but also the oasis of Damascus, between which and 
Palestine intervenes a barren tract. It comprises the 
NE. steppe as far as Euphrates, and all the N. land up 
to ‘Taurus, Since this region is most strictly ‘ Syria‘ 
and is not treated elsewhere, a more particular descrip- 
tion is subjoined. 

(a) The‘Asi} basin.—The Buka’' valley, after a course 
of about roo m., opens out in lat. 34° 40’. The 
mountains on either hund fall to grassy downs, and the 
river ‘Asi leaves the rocky gorge in which it has fallen 
over 2000 ft. and expands at a level of about 1600 ft. 
into a lake of 30 m. area, formed in part by an artificial 
dam of ancient construction. At the head of this stood 
the ancient Kadesh; at the foot now stands Hums 
(anc. Amesa)—-to hold the pass between the platcau 
valley and the lower Orontes lands, the heart of Syria 
proper {Selewcis). At the same point come in natural 
roads {1) from Tripoli (Tarabulas) on the W. coast, 
tound the N. butt of Lebanon by way of the valley of 
the N. el-Kebir, (2) from Tadmor and Damascus round 
N. of Antilibanus. Railways will, not improbably, 
be laid shortly over both these roads, and Liums will 
regain its old importance. The ‘Asi flows on through 
a widening valley for about 25 m. to the rich marshy 
district of Hamat (Hamath-Epiphaneia), tothe E. of which 
point the steppe grows more down-like and habitable as 
far as the Euphrates, while to the W, rises a broad, low, 
and fertile range (J. Nusériyeh) which on the W. leaves 
consicerable littoral strips here and there of its own crea- 
tion between itself and the sea. The most important 
of these contains the town el-Ladakiyeh (Zaodicea}. The 
range ends N. in the abrupt mass of J, el-Akra‘ {Castus), 
5750 ft., which falls direct to the sea and closes the 
littoral. A road over J. Nusériye meets, at Hamat, the 
direct Aleppo road, which continues the easiest route 
from Euphrates. 

Leaving Hamat, the ‘Asi bends somewhat W. of N. 
and flows through rich pastures (el-Ghab) bounded on the 
E. by a triple system of basaltic hills (J, el-A‘ld) with fertile 
intervals, which contain numerous remains of ancient 
inhabitation. It passes successively the sites of Larissa 
(Séjar) and Apamea (Kal‘at el-Mudik), and after a 
course of 50 m. from Hamat, is turned sharply W. by 
a rocky obstruction (Jisr el-Hadid) and hugs the N. 
butt of J. Nusériye. To the N. in the line of its former 
course now opens out 2 wide plain (el--Amk), partly filled 
by a marshy lake (Bahr-cl-Abyad, or Ak-Deniz) into 
which it once flowed, and where it once met important 
tributaries, the Afrin and the Kara Su. These now 
feed the lake which discharges into the ‘Asi by the 
channel, Nahr el-Kowsit. The Afrin flows down a 
broad valley (ane. Cyrrhestica) from the NE, , which pro- 
longs the plain far up towards Euphrates and carries 
a trunk road thitherward, which crosses a low water- 
parting E. of ‘Ain Tab and strikes the great river at 
Bire jik, or following the valley of the Sajur at Carchemish 
a few miles S. ‘he proposed Baghdad railway will 
ascend the Afrin valley after descending that of Kara Su. 
The Kara Su comes from the N, bringing the eastward 
drainage of S. Amanus. A natural road leads up its 
valley to its source on the marshy sill of Zinjirli 
(1650 ft.), and there forks (r) W. through the lowest 
Amanus passes to Cilicia and Asia Minor, and {2} NE. 
into the valley of Mar'ash and ancient Commagene. 
Ancient remains of a palatial Assyrian fortress of an 
importance suitable to its strategic position have been 
explored at Zinjirli by Dr. Von Luschan (FORTRESS, § 5}. 
From the ‘Amk plain a direct road also leads due E. to 
Aleppo and the Euphrates near Rakka (Thapsacus). The 
deep and fertile region in which all these waters and roads 
meet is the natural centre of N. Syria, and accordingly the 
locality in which its greatest city of antiquity, Antioch, 

1 ‘Asi in Arab.=‘rebel,’ and the title is variously explained 
by the turbulence, the inaccessibility, or the anti-Meccan direc- 
tion of this stream. But it is undoubtedly derived originally 


from the same ancient native name which the Greeks wrote 
Axios. 
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was situated (sce ANTIOCH, §1). The modern Antakich 
lies near the point at which the ‘Asi, having at last 
rounded the butt of J. Nusériye, is about to plunge 
SW. into a gorge worn down between that range and 
the S, masses of Amanus. ‘Through this it falls about 
150 ft, in ro m. to the sea in a series of unnavigable 
rapids. On the small deltaic fan N. of its mouth stands 
Suediah (anc. Seleucia of Pieria) which was the port of 
Antioch. But the unsheltered character of the port and 
the difficulties of the road in this gorge have caused N, 
Syrian trade to seek the more distant Alexandretta 
(Iskanderiin), which lies NE. of the plain of Antioch and 
behind the 8. extension of Amanus, here crossed by the 
low col of Beilan (2230 ft.), about to be pierced by the 
Aleppo railway. The whole course of the ‘Asi is about 
170 m. 7 

(2) Commagene.—To the N. of the ‘Asi basin a small 
district intervenes before Taurus closes Syria. It is 
bounded S. by the heights in which the Afrin and Kara 
These heights start from Euphrates near the 
mouth of the Sajar, and run NW, to ‘Ain Tab; thence 
they bend sharply to the SW., rise in Kurd Dagh to 4500 
ft., and are linked to Amanus by the Zinjirli sill. The 
hollow N. of them is divided into two basins by a low 
swell running N, from Kurd Daghto Taurus. The W. 
basin drains W. by the Ak Su through a rift in Amanus 
to the Cilician Jihun (Pyraneus}, and -is the territory of 
Mar‘ash (Germaniceia): it communicates, as we have 
seen, with the rest of Syria readily by way of Zinjirli. 
The E. basin drains to the Euphrates, looks eastward, and 
communicates less readily with the landsto the S. This 
is the ancient Commagene proper (Assyr. Kummuh), of 
which Samosata (Sumeisat) was capital Two important 
crossings of Euphrates, at Samosata and Zeugma 
(Bire jik}, placed it in communication with N. Meso- 
potamia and especially Edessa (Urfa). : 

(¢) The Euphratean plains.—To E. of the ‘Asi basin 
lies the lean steppe-like plateau described above as 
sloping E. to Euphrates. It is one in formation with 
the Arabian desert which limits Palestine on the E., but 
more fertile by reason of higher latitude and greater 
precipitation. It must be reckoned therefore to habit- 
able Syria. It is limited on the S. by the ridge already 
mentioned, which runs NE. to Euphrates from Anti- 
libanus, and along whose S. foot lies a chain of oases, 
marking a natural route from Damascus to the E. Of 
these the chief are Karietein (Nesa/z) and Tadmor 
(Palmyra), both just on the verge of Arabia. The 
rolling downs to the N. of this chain once contained a 
large number of villages, dependent on wells, whose 
ruins have been explored by De Vogiié, Burton, Drake, 
Ostrup and others. This region is now deserted 
owing to its 'nomadisation’ by the migrant Anazeh 
Bedouins, who have been pressmg WN. from central 
Arabia since the thirteenth century. In the latitude of 
Jj. A‘lé, whose E. slopes fall insensibly into it, the 
plateau is still steppe-like; but immediately N. of this 
point occur a series of pans, whose northern limit is the 
ridge which bounds Commagene on the S. ‘These pans 
receive water draining S. from that ridge, and are all 
of more or less saline character. Of the two principal 
basins, that on the E. receives a watercourse (N. el- 
Dahab}), which rises just S. of Membij (A/zerapolis\ and 
ends in the great sedakha {salt-pan) of Jabul. That on 
the W. is more fertile and better supplied with fresh 
springs, It receives the Kowaik, which rises near 
‘Ain Tab, and ends in a tract of permanent saline inunda- 
tion (Mat) near Kennisrin. Fine pasturage surraunds it, 
and its lower Iands are arable, This is the ancient dis-~ 
trict Chalybonitis, which now supports Aleppo (Haleb ; 
anc. Chalybon-~ Berea), a town of 65,000 inhabitants and 


j the successor of Antioch, Through it lie the directest 


route from Asia Minor to Baghdad, or Babylonia, which 
crosses the Euphrates at Rakka (TAapsacus), and the 
easiest road from S. Syria to the same point or to the 
more northern crossing at Bire jik (Zeugma). 
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For S. Syria see under PALESTINE and Puenicia, For N, 
Syria see Burckhardt, Travels in Syria (1822); Porter, Five 
Years in Damascus (1855); Burton and 
%. Bibliography. Drake, Unexplored Syria (1872); Ains- 
worth, Varrative of the Euphrates Ex- 
pedition (1838); Humann and Puchstein, Reisen in Nordsyrien, 
etc. (1890); and a recentaccount of part of the E. steppe by H. C. 
Butler, in the Aserican Journal of Archeology, series 2, 4 
(2900); cp also Oppenheim, Vom Mitteimeer zum Persischen 
Golf (1900), and Blunt, Bedouins of the Euphrates (1879). The 
summary by Reclus, Géogr. Univ. (Asie Antérieure) is very 
good (1884); and for more recent statistics, as well as local 
detail, see Cuinet, Syrve, Liban et Palestine (1896). 
D. G, H. 


II. History 


The region which we designate as Syria has never 
constituted a political unity ; of itself a proof that it is 
not, like Egypt or the Euphrates-country, 
ag ea single land held together by common 
yrs conditions of living. There is no river to 
furnish a natural channel of inter-communication and 
bond of union. For the same reason, there has never 
been any such separate entity as a Syrian civilisation ; 
in this respect also, precisely as in things political, the 
various districts gravitated towards the countries of the 
neighbouring great civilisations. If Syria as an idea 
has maintained its existence for millennia, it is possible 
to see in this also a proof of the tenacity of the ancient 
Babylonian conception of the world. For it is to the 
ancient geographical division associated with that con- 
ception that the idea of Sycia owed its origin, and its 
revival upon the fall of Assyria, after the Assyrian 
ascendancy had well-nigh sent it to oblivion. 

Suri-Syria is closed in by the two civilisation-areas of 

Babylonia and Asia Minor, and thus its development 
was determined by them. Being separ- 
9. Relations. ated from the Egyptian area te Pales- 
tine, it was not so directly influenced from that side. 

The movements of nations, the immigrations, to 
which it is exposed are, mainly, those from the S. 
{Arabia) and those from the N., by way of Armenia 
and Asia Minor. The first are those of the Semites ; 
the second, those of the peoples whom we are accus- 
tomed to call Hittite because they stand to Asia Minor, 
the seat of the Hatti or Heta, ina relation analogous to 
that of the Semitic immigrants to Babylonia. The 
natural consequence is that the population of Syria is in 
the main a mixture of both racial elements, and that in 
the course of the millennia and centuries representatives 
now of the one, now of the other, give the prevailing 
character to the whole. 

For any knowledge of the conditions in detail we 
must turn, for the remoter antiquity exclusively, for 
later times chiefly, to the accounts we 
possess of the neighbouring peoples— 
primarily of the Assyrian-Babylonian, 
and then also of the Egyptian conquerors. The soil of 
the country itself has as yet yielded but few documents. 
Of these, for the older time, the monuments excavated 
at Zenjirli-Sam’al are of primary importance. The 
many monuments bearing Hittite inscriptions, which 
the soil of Syria, both in the narrower sense of that 
geographical expression (Hamath, Aleppo, Mar‘a8, Car- 
chemish) and in the wider (the eastern borderlands of 
Asia Minor), has yielded, still remain undeciphered. 

The oldest Babylonian period shows Syria standing 
in the same relation to Babylonia as afterwards to 

Assyria. Sargon of Agade and Naram- 

Babylonia. Sin must have directed their armies 

thither precisely as was afterwards done 

by Tiglath-pileser I., Shalmaneser II., and the later 

Assyrian kings. That Sargon went forth to Amurru 

(Palestine) is repeatedly mentioned in the Omina, and 

‘Sargon subjugated and settled all Syria’ is said of 

that monarch exactly as Shalmaneser II. and others 
might have had it said of them. 

In the time of Naram-Sin and the period that 
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followed, at least down to that of the first dynasty 
12. Later of Babylon, the ascendancy in Syria is 
iods. already held by that Semitic wave of immi- 
perio gration which we regard as the second and 
call the Canaanite. At that time, accordingly, Syria 
must, like Babylonia itself, have received a considerable 
influx of population of this race and language. The 
next Semitic wave consists of the Aramzans, whose 
lordship in Syria does not emerge until comparatively 
late. Until that event, accordingly, that is to say, 
during the second millennium B.c., and even later, 
‘Canaanite’ dialects—z.e., languages like Hebrew and 
Phoznician—must have been spoken in Syria. Even as 
late as the eighth century B.C., we can learn from the 
inscriptions of Zenjirli-Sam’al that the influence of the 
Aramaic had still to struggle with the older Canaanite 
dialects. A fragment of an inscription of Hasan Beyli, 
not far from Zenjirli, and inscriptions of Zenjirli dating 
from the ninth century (of Kalammu bar [!] Haja} 
show, indeed, that by that time the Semitic language 
of ordinary intercourse must already have become 


| Aramaic, but at the same time exhibit purely Canaan- 


ite forms of speech, closely corresponding to Phcenician. 

In the middle of the second millennium we find a 
Hittite people, the Mitani, masters of Mesopotamia 
and N. Syria (Hanigalbat = Melitene). 


18. ot gaa Though they are the first people of this 
Egypti race which we have as yet been able to 


discover on Syrian soil, we must not 
therefore conclude that they were the first to force their 
way thither. On the contrary, it seems as if we were 
able to trace, in the Amarna despatches, the existence 
of an older Hittite layer of population even in Palestine 
(such names as Sura-sar are unquestionably ‘ Hittite’), 
Both phenomena alike are to be interpreted as conse- 
quences of a larger Hittite migration into or conquest 
of Syria, advancing from N. to S., in other words, in 
the opposite direction to that of the Semitic immigration. 

To the same period belong also the Egyptian con- 
quests of the eighteenth and the nineteenth dynasty. 
How far the Egyptian lordship over Syria was in point of 
fact extended by these, hardly admits of ascertainment ; 
but the princes to the N. of Aleppo, we may be sure, 
will hardly have accepted the Egyptian suzerainty for 
any longer period than that during which the Pharaoh 
was in a position at any time to despatch an army 
against them. Thus in N. Syria relations will have 
prevailed towards Egypt, similar to those which under 
Sargon and Sennacherib prevailed towards the adjacent 
border countries of Asia Minor {Tabal, Hilak). 

In the Amarna letters in the fourteenth century, we 
find three powers keeping an eye upon Syria and 
Palestine : Babylonia (under the lordship of the Kass- 
ites}, the Mitani, and the state of the Hatti or Heta in 
Asia Minor. Of these the Hatti would seem to have 
been at that time the most dangerous to the influence 
of Egypt. Again and again mention is made of the 
advance of princes of Heta into the Beka’. 

In the thirteenth-twelfth century Egypt is powerless, 
until under Ramses II. it again takes up a somewhat 
more vigorous foreign policy. During this interval 
Syria was naturally at the mercy of the other great 
powers, and it is in agreement with the picture pre~ 
sented in the Amarna letters that Ramses in the 
twelfth century comes into conflict with the Heta in 
northern Palestine and Coelesyria. In the interval the 
movement which we find already in existence in the 
fourteenth century must have been completed, and 
Syria have fallen in the main under the power of the 
Hittite state. The fourteenth-thirteenth century would 
thus be the time which witnessed a Hittite predominance 
in Syria and saw Syria drawn politically into closer 
connection with the Hittite empire. Al! the great 
Syrian cities from the N. to the S, were at this period 
governed by viceroys or vassal princes of the Hittite 
sovereign; from Commagene to the valley of the 
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MAPS OF SYRIA 
INDEX TO NAMES 


L EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS 


Accho, B6 

Adum(a), Az, 8 

‘Aka, B6 (Procemais, § 1) 

Ama(u)r(a}, C4 

Arad, B7 

Aranti, C2, 3, 4 

Arasa, A3 

A(ta)siy, A3 

Aratat, Bg 

‘Arka, Bg (Pxreewicia, 
§ 4 10) 

Arvad, Bg (PHanicta, 
§ 4 12) 

Ashkelon, Az 

Askaruni, A7 

As(s)er(u), Bs, 6 

Astirat(u}, C6 


Byblos, Bg (Puanicia, 
§ 49) 


D(o)ra, ‘A6 


Edrei, C6 
Egyptian frontier of 
Rameses II., Bs, C5 


Gasar({a), A7 
Gasat, A7 
Gaza, A7 
Gezer, A7 


Hamat{u), B6 
Hamat(u), C4 (Hamaru) 
Hermon, Mt., Bs 
Huditi, Bz 


Joppa, A6 
Jordan, B6, 7 


Kade, C3 

Kadm({a), B6, 7 

Kana‘an(a), the, As, 6, 
B3, 4. 5 

Kharu, A7, B6 

Kheté, Land of, Az, Br 

Khér, A7, B6 

Khar,’ ‘ Great Sea of, Az, 


4.5 
Kode (?), B3, 4, 5 
Kupni, Bq (Puenicta, § 3 
note, § 49) 


Lebanon, B4, 5 
Leontes, Bs (Acusuarx) 


Mannus, Bz 


Marnus, B2 
Mediterranean, Aq, § 


Naharin, C2, 3 
Nazana? Bs 


Ono, A6 

Orontes, Cz, 3, 4 
(Lepanon, § 6) 

Otara‘a, C6 

Purasati, etc., A6, B6 

(Pariistixe} 


Raman(a)n, Ba, 5 


Rameses II., Egyptian 
frontier of, Bs, C5 
Rapeh, A7 


Raphia, Az (Ecyer, 
§ 662) 

Retnu (Upper), Bs, 6, 7, 
Cc 


5 
Reznu? (Upper), Bs, 6, 
7, Cg 


Saar(a), B8 
Sakema, B6 
Samar(a), Bg 
Sardun(a), B6 
Sar(u), Bs 

Sauko, A7 

Sety 1., Monument of, C6 
Sharahan, A7 
Sharuhen, A7 
Shaua? Mt., Bs 
esh-Sheikh Sa'd, C6 
Sidon, Bs 
Sidun(a), Bs 
Sinsara, C3 


Timask, Cs {Damasccs) 
Tyre, Bs 


Ung, C2 


W'n-tree?, banks of the, 
C2 


Y(a)pu, A6 

Yar{a)dun(a), B6, 7 

Y(a)sraél, B6 (Israev, § 7; 
col. 1242, 9. 33 4692, n. 1) 


Zahi, B3, 4, 5 
Zakkari, A6é (Paiistines, 


§ 3) 


Il. AMARNA LETTERS 


Accho, B6 

Adana, Be 

Adumu, B8& 

N. ‘Afrin, C2 (Syria, § 6) 
“Akka, B6 (Protemats) 
Aku, B6 


Amurru, Bs, C2, 3, 4 
(Amoriress, Syrta, § 21) 


‘Anab, A7 (ArHacn) 


Jebel el-Ansiriye, C3, 4 
{Pranicia, § 4 12) 
Antioch, Cz 


Aladia, Ag (Trape anp Apamea, C3 


Commerce, § 26) 
Aleppo, C2 
Alexandretta, C2 (Syrta, 

§ 6) 


‘Arara, AB7 (Arorr 3) 

Araru, AB7 

‘Arka, BCq (Puanicia, 
§ 4 10) 





II. AMARNA LETTERS— continued 


Armada, B4 

Arwad, Bq (Punic, 
§ 432) 

N. el-Asi, Bz, C3 
(Lesanon, § 6) 

“Askalan, A7 (AsHKEton) 

ASkaluna, Az 

Amki, Bs 

Amma? By, C4 

Amutru, Bs, Cz, 3, 4 

Ayaluna? Bz 

Azzati, A7 


Baalbek, Cs (Lenanon, 
§ 6) : 
Batrin, Bg (Gesat) 


Beirit, Bs (Pxo:micia, 
§ 48) , 

Biruna, Bs (Puaenictia, 

Birutu, Bs (Puanicia, 
§ 43) 

Byblos, Bq (Prunicra, 
§ 49) 


Cilician Taurus, Ar 
Cyprus, A3 (Trape ann 
Commerce, § 18) 


Damascus, C5 
Dead Sea, B7 
Dimagk, C5 
Dimaska, C5 
Dunip? Cs 


tell Erfad, C2 (Arpap) 


Gari, B& 

Gath, A7 
Gaza, A7Z 
Gazara, A7 
Gazri, A7 
Gennesaret, B6 
Gezer, A7 
Ghazza, A7 
Gid3i, C4 
Gimti, Az 
Ginti, A7 
Goék-su, Br 
Gubli, Bg {Grsat i.) 


Harabu, C2 

Tell el-Hasi, A7 

Hatti, C1, 2, 3, 4 (Svea, 
§§ 13 and 15) 

jebel Haurin, C6 
(Basan, § 3) 

Hebron, Bz 

Hermon, Bs 

Hinatuni, B6 (Han- 
NATHON) 

Hinianabi? Az (Anas) 

Homs, Cq4 {HerHton) - 

Bahbret el-Hileh, Bs 
(Jorpan, § 4} 


Irkata, BC4 (Puomicia, 
§ 4 10) 


jebeil, B4 (Gesat i.) 


Jefat, B6 
Jerusalem, B7 
Jezer, AZ 
Jihan, Br, 2 
Jiphtah-el? B6 
Jordan, B6, 7 


Jotapata, B6 


Kara Su, C2 (Svrra, § 6} 

J. Karmel, B6 (Carme:)} 

Katna? C4 

Nahr el- Kebir, 
{Lesanon, § 6) 

N. el-Kebir, B3, C3 

Kedesh, C4 
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Orontes, in Malatia, Mar'a’, Aleppo, Hamath, and 
Kadesh on the Orontes the sovereignty of the Hittites 
was established. From this period, we may be sure, 
CARCHEMISH on the Euphrates also was reckoned a 
Hittite city. It must have been the principal seat of 
the [littite rule in central Syria, for with the Assyrians 
later it passed as the capital of Syria, in so far as it 
was Hittite, and they called its king also, without 
qualifying phrase, the Hittite (atti) king. 

The advance of the Hatti southwards over Cilicia 
must have occurred in connection with these move- 
ments. For if their power had its seat in Asia Minor 
and on the Halys, they would have needed first to 
overthrow the Mitani power in Hanigalbat, if they had 
wished to force their way through Melitene and Com- 
magene. Struggles with this power were not wanting ; 
the Amarna letters tell of a victory of DuSratta of 
Mitani over the Hittite king, but the overthrow of the 
Mitani was accomplished by Assyria. 

The Mitani and their successors, accordingly, held 
northern Syria, whilst the advance proper of the Hittites 
upon Cilicia (the Kué of the Assyrian inscriptions) 
appears to have been made through the ‘Cilician Gates’ 
and through Cilicia and over Amanus. 

At the same time we can leam also from the Amarna 
letters that Assyria under ASur-uballit is beginning to 

be dangerous to its overlord, the 

14. Appearance king oF Babylon, and to arouse his 

of Assyris. jealousy as well as that of the king 
of the Mitani. Soon afterwards, under Ramman 
(Adad)-nirari I. and Shalmaneser I., Assyria broke the 
power of the Mitani, and thus subdued Mesopotamia, 
settling it in part with Assyrian colonists, as well as ex- 
tending also westwards of the Euphrates. Shalmaneser 
I. took possession of the lands to the N. of the Taurus 
and subjugated Kumani as well as Musri—i.e¢., Cappa- 
docia, at least between Taurus and Anti-taurus. In 
other words, he took possession of the whole area of 
the Mitani empire and brought that power to an end. 

In doing so, Assyria at the same time stepped into 
the place that the Mitani had occupied over against the 
Hatti, and this new ecquaintance thrust itself in almost 
like a wedge between the original land of the Hatti and 
their new acquisitions. The territory of the Hatti 
would in the event of any fresh advances of Assyria 
through Cilicia down to the sea be tornin two. The 
necessary consequence would then have been that the 
Assyrians would be compelled, as were the Mitani kings 
in the Amarna pericd, to go to war with the kings of 
the Hatti, in which all Syria from Commagene south- 
ward would have been involved. 

The Hatti, however, were apparently spared this 
struggle by the sudden collapse of the Assyrian power 

ee at the death of Tukulti-Ninib 1., and by 
a ae his efforts to secure his position in Baby- 
tian, lonia before pressing westward. This 

SYP * happened in the thirteenth century, and 
in this way the Hatti were enabled to develop and 
establish themselves in Syria undisturbed by the new 
and dangerous enemy. 

The advance of Egypt under Rameses did not 
curtail this Hittite territory, for in spite of all alleged 
triumphs over the ‘miserable Heta’ Rameses acknow- 
ledged their lordship over Syria, the mutually-recog- 
nised frontier having been possibly the Nahr el-Kelb 
near Beiriit, if not some river still more to the S. 

By the peace concluded between the two powers, 
expressed in an offensive and defensive alliance between 
Ramses and Hetasar-—-an alliance rendered famous by 
the preservation of the terms of the treaty!1—was effected 
a definition of political rights in Syria of great import- 
ance; the Pharaoh renounced his rights in Syria in 
favour of the Hittite king, and thus the country which 
hitherto had been in theory Egyptian now became 
Hittite. 

2 See WMM A777 1902, no. 5 (H(e)-ta-s?-7a). 
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This theory was taken advantage of and zealously 
pressed by Assyria. If in the sequel Syria figures with 
the Assyrians as ‘ Hatti land,’ they employ this designa- 
tion because they come forward as lawful heirs to the 
Hittite claims. 

The same period which witnessed the subjugation of 
the Hatti saw also the gradual pressing forward of the 

Aramezeans into Syria. Already in the 
16. Arammans. Amarna letters we find mention of the 
ahlama, by which expression we are to understand the 
Aramaic bedouins. Ramman (Adad)-nirari I. and 
Shalmaneser I, fought with Aramzans mainly on 
Mesopotamian territory, and similarly also, about 1100, 
Tiglath-pileser J. speaks of struggles with Arameean 
ahlamd who had forced their way across the Euphrates 
into Mesopotamia, 

The reign of Tiglath-pileser I. brought with it a 
renewed advance on the part of Assyria along the paths 

. which had already been trodden by 
ae Shalmaneser I. Pressing across the 
* Euphrates through Melitene to Kumani 
and Musri, Tiglath-pileser became master in the first 
instance of the former territory of the Mitani which 
belonged to him as lord of Mesopotamia. This was 
not possible without a previous clearing out of other 
invaders, For now also the ‘ Hittite’ tribes of the N. 
were seeking to make their way into Mesopotamia and 
Syria, a counter-current to the Aramzean immigration. 
Tiglath-pileser names the peoples of the Kummuh— 
who thus, perhaps, at that time, gave their name to the 
country—of the Muski, and Kaska, as having been 
repelled by him from Mesopotamia. The people in 
question are racially of the same kindred as the then 
masters of Asia Minor and the Hittite empire. This 
empire was, of course, still more profoundly affected by 
this same movement of population, and in the reign of 
Sargon II. in the eighth century, it reappears still 
under the name of Muski. 

These peoples thus, from the present period onward, 
constituted the population of the borderlands of Asia 
Minor and of Asia Minor itself. The Hatti empire 
also, accordingly, was the scene of new displacements 
of population, From a statement of Tiglath-pileser we 
learn, too, that the collision with the Hatti empire 
which had not yet occurred under Shalmaneser I., was 
no longer delayed. The Hittite king—this is our only 
reminder of the existence of a Hittite power at all at 
this period—was defeated by Tiglath-pileser, and the 
way to N. Phoenicia was once more open, and with it 
access to a port on the Mediterranean. 

Tiglath-pileser I. pressed on as far as to Arvad, the 
most northern city of Pheenicia, and so found himself 
on territory which had formerly been recognised by 
Rameses as Hittite, and at the same time he had cut 
off the Hittite possessions in Syria from the mother 
country farther N. He tells us how (in Arvad) he 
received gifts from the ‘king of Egypt’—-amongst them 
a crocodile, apes, and the like. This means nothing 
either more or less than that the then Pharaoh—his 
name is not recorded—recognised him as conqueror of 
the Hatti and as heir of the rights which had been 
ceded to these by Rameses I]. Assyria thus had 
become the rightful successor of Egypt in Syria. 

Even Tiglath-pileser I. advanced by the most 
northerly route to N. Phoenicia. Though recognised 
by Egypt he had not yet gained the recognition of the 
Hatti nor, above all, that of the broken-up Syrian 
vassal-states or provinces themselves. We do not 
yet know what was the attitude of these states — 
Carchemish, Aleppo, and those further to the S. That 
matters would not have been settled without an appeal 
to arms may be taken for granted; but they do not 
seem to have come as far as that, for once more, as pre- 
viously at the death of Tukulti-Ninib I,, the Assyrian 
power speedily collapsed, 

In this way Syria was rid at one and the same time 
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of both its lords, for the Hittite power also must at that 1 
: period have been severely shaken by 
piss Pichia the irruptions of the Musk and. others, 
* and so precluded from effective inter- 
vention in the affairs of Syria. Syria, therefore, exactly 
as Palestine, was in the eleventh and tenth centuries 
virtually left to itseif and at liberty to follow its own 
political development independently of the great powers : 
as such at this date come into account not only Egypt 
and Assyria but also Babylonia. in Palestine and 
Phoenicia arose the kingdoms of David and of Hiram, 
in Syria a number of states with populations essentially 
of one and the same character, a mixture of Hittite and | 
Aramzean. Needless to say, under these conditions | 
the Aramzean immigration went on with much less 
impediment than would have been the case if a strong 
and great power had held sway. We have evidence 
for this Aramzean advance in occasional statements 
made by later Assyrian kings regarding the time in 
question. Thus Shalmaneser II. bears witness that 
under the Assyrian king A&gur-irbi the Aramzeans had 
taken possession of Pitru (see PETHOR) on the Sagur. 
This movement will have been in the tenth century, 
for from the second half of that century onwards we are 
. again able to follow the course of the 
18. ata eae Assyrian kings (from Tiglath-pileser II. 
pal onwards). In the ninth century Agur- 
nasir-pal begins anew to expand. He begins by 
subjugating the Aramzean states which had in the 
meantime sprung up in Mesopotamia {the most im- 
portant of them was Bit-Adini which had its centre 
about Harran}, and next! he proceeds to cross the 
Euphrates. It is nevertheless worthy of remark that 
he did not follow quite the same route as had been 
taken by his two predecessors Shalmaneser I. and 
Tiglath-pileser 1. Whilst they took possession of the 
territory which had belonged to the Mitani and from 
this base were thus able, after the conquest of the Hatti, 
to make their way to the sea, ASur-nasir-pal advanced 
direct through Syria proper. He already possessed legal 
claims to the ‘ Hatti land’—for as such Syria is now con- 
stantly represented by the Assyrians, whilst the Hatti land 
proper on the Halys is henceforward known as Muski. 
The development which had gone on in the interval 
appears from what ASur-nasir-pal tells us. In the N. 
it was Kummub, on both banks of the Euphrates, that 
was always most fully exposed to the Assyrian influence, 
and it acknowledged the Assyrian sovereignty im- 
mediately upon the subjugation of the Aramzean states 
of Mesopotamia. ‘he region to the S. of Kuramuk | 
embraced in ASur-nasir-pal's time the state of Car- 
chemish, now called the capital of Hattiland (see above, 
§' x3). Its king submitted in like manner without 
a struggle, thus recognising the claims of Assyria. 
Westward of this had grown up a state which included 
the northern portion of Syria proper (substantially 
Cyrrhestica) from the borders of Carchemish—let us 
say the Sagur-—southwards to the mountains of the 
Nosairi ; its southern and eastern neighbour here may 
have been Hamath, of which ASur-nasir-pal for very 
good reasons says nothing. The new state was that of 
Patin (see PADDAN-ARAM), which had [Liburna or 
Lubarna for its king, and Kunalua or Kinalia as its 
capital. Liburna did not submit until his capital had 
been besieged. In the southern Nosairi range, that is 
in the mountains of North Phoenicia, ASur-nasir-pal 
founded an Assyrian colony in Aribua.? Of any 
further steps he took ASur-nasir-pal tells us nothing ; 
but the state of affairs under his successor shows us 
what occurred in the immediately following years in this 
Aramezean state in the ‘@mik. 
Shalmaneser II. proceeded immedi:utely in the first 


1 From the order of the atinals it is possible to doubt whether 
this happened in 876 or in 868 3.c. The latter date is probably 
to be preferred. 

# Kaf'at el-Arba‘in, ESE. from el-Ladakiyeh? see Sanda in 


MV AG, 1902, 78 
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years of his reign to strengthen his hold on the territory 

which ASur-nasir-pal bad sub- 
20. Shalmaneser II. jugated in Mesopotirtia and 
Syria. Kummuh, Bit-Adini, and Carchemish had to 
submit, or were overthrown. In piace of the single state 
of Patin, however, Shalmaneser set up in the same area 
several smaller states. Liburna had thus to share his 
dominion with the various princes of the districts of his 
former territory—perhaps in virtue of an arrangement 
of Aéur-nasir-pal’s on the principle of divide et impera, 
Shalmaneser mentions by name Mutallu of Gurgum, 
Hani or Hayan bar Gabar of Sam’al, Sapalulme, and 
afterwards Kalparunda? of Patin in 853. Thus, on this 
first campaign which carried him to the Amanus, 
Shalmaneser kept himself practically within the limits 
of Patin, which had recognised the Assyrian overlordship, 
Some years later (in 854) he already names along with 
this the people or tribe of Gusi (or Agusi), which had its 
seat near Arpad under its prince Arame, and (in the N.} 
Lalli of Melitene. 

The same expedition was destined to bring the whole 
of Syria or Hattiland under the Assyrian sway, and the 
course of it explains why formerly ASur-nasir-pal had 
advanced by the ‘Amk-route. For the territory of 
Hamath, and that immediately adjoining it on the S., 
were at that time the seat of a greater power which 
possessed the ascendancy over Central Syria. Here in 
the tenth-ninth century Damascus (g.v.) had developed 
into a principal state. Shalmaneser II. reckons up the 
‘allies’ of Benhadad (Bir-'idri)—z.¢., vassal states which 
had to render military service—in 854 B.C. and follow- 
ing years thus: Hamath, Kue, Musri, North Phoenicia, 
the ‘ Arabians,’ Ammon. 

The humiliation of Damascus was the task which 
henceforward confronted Syria. Shalmaneser grappled 
with it in vain. Even in 842 when Hazael was besieged 
in Damascus it was found impossible to farce him to sub- 
mit. On the other hand, from that year we hear no more 
of any ‘allies.’ Assyrian politics had drawn them all 
over to the Assyrian side. The question of adherence to 
Damascus or to Assyria is at this period the decisive one 
for every prince in Hatti-land, and it is accordingly the 
one of supreme importance for Israel also (see JEHU). 

Towards the end of the reign of Shalmaneser (832) 
a revolt broke out in Patin; but it was quelled 

+ Shalmaneser, O86. 147 #1). The 
ae paige) kings. ane connected with a change 
of government and the reign of Sam3i-Ramman (Adad} 
IV. left Syria, in particular Damascus, in much freedom, 
Ramméan (Adad)-nirari III. was the first to get energetic- 
Mari’ of Damascus made sub- 
mission to him, and thus all Hatti-land acknowledged 
Assyrian suzerainty. At the same time ‘ Amurri' also, 
down to its most southerly extremity Edom, was 
subjugated, and thus Assyria now went beyond the 
limits of the claims which could be inferred merely from 
the acknowledgment made by the Pharaoh under 
Tiglath-pileser 1.2. Henceforward, accordingly, Amurmu 
also is included in the expression ‘ Hatti-land.” We 
are unable to say how far circumstances of the Amarna 
period were held to justify the claims made (cp § 13). 

Next follows a period of decline of the Assyrian 
power, bringing along with it greater freedom for Syria 
and Palestine. Mention is made of risings in Damascus 
(773) and more particularly in Hadrak (Hatarikka) 
(772, 765, 755). The latter must thus at that period 
have been a town of importance in Syria. Probably 


; Aramzean princes sought to establish a kingdom there 


The powerlessness of Assyria had as one of its results 
that the northern part of Syria came under the influence 
of the Urarti, which at that time was strongly asserting 

1 Jie, the name +443 of the Aramaic inscription in C/S, 
2 no. 75; see Sachau in ZA, 64:2. The names are partly 
Aramaic, partly Hittite, and thus show the mixed character of 
the population. ? 

2 ‘Meanwhile SoSenk had again asserted the Egyptian claims 
to Palestine, 
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itself. This is true specially of the states of a pre- 
vailingly ‘Hittite’ character,—Kummuh, Melitene, 
Carchemish. By conflict with the ‘ Hatti’-~7.e., the 
Hatti properly so called, who are now designated as 
Muski by the Assyrians—the kings of Urarti had 
doubtless acquired like claims with those of Assyria. 
Under the changed conditions in Assyria, we see it now 
already designing to extend its influence also over 
Middle Syria. Sometimes the kings of Urartu take the 
title of ‘king of Suri,’ with the old-Babylonian meaning 
(cp § 8}, and in opposition to their adversaries the kings 
of Assyria. 

In Middle Syria Arpad was in the hands of Mati-el 
prince of Agusi (§ 20), and his subjugation, as well as 

3 the expulsion of the UrartQ king Sarduris 
22. Tiglath- from Syria, was thus Tiglath-pileser ITT.’s 
pileser IIL. 5 eo, task. The reign of this monarch with 
its rapid increase of the Assyrian power, brought about 
in the end the subjugation of Syria and Palestine, and 
the prosperity of the Assyrian empire proper under the 
dynasty of Sargon. ‘ Hatti-land,’ in the extended sense 
which includes Amurru and thus reaches to the Nahal 
Musri, comes under the sway of Assyria as a province or 
vassal-state. 

After the subjugation of Arpad and Urartf, the ‘Amk 
was again overthrown in 738. Here Azriya’u of Ya’udi 
sought to make a stand. His capital Kulanf (see 
CALNO) became the chief city of an Assyrian province ; 
the other districts of what had formerly been Patin 
(Sanval, Gurgum) retained in the meantime their own 
princes, In Sanval Tiglath-pileser mentions Panammad 
whom we know from the inscriptions of his son Bir-sur 
in Zenjirli. The king’s next effort was directed against 
Damascus, which fell under Rasén in 732 B.c., and 
became an Assyrian province. 

By avoiding collision, Hamath seems to have main- 
tained a government of its own from the time of Shal- 
maneser I]. It is not mentioned again after it had given 
up the ‘alliance’ with Benhadad to submit to the 
Assyrians (§ 20). By the formation of the province of 
Kulant in 738 it had sustained a great loss of territory. 
The whole of the North Phcenician district which had be- 
longed to it was—as belonging to Patin (cp end of § rg), 
and therefore rebellious—annexed by Tiglath-pileser as 
23. Sargon II an Assyrian ‘province Simirra.’ After 

. * the fall of Samaria in 722 B.C. an attempt 
was made in conjunction by Samaria, Damascus, and this 
‘province Simirra' to cast off Assyrian sovereignty. 
Eni’il, the king, doubtless, of the old ruling house, had 
been set aside, and a certain llu-bi’di, ‘a peasant,’ called 
to the throne. The previous peasant condition of the 
new king shows that here there was a question of 
internal revolution which connected itself with similar 
movements in the adjoining countries and was somewhat 
belated. In Israel some fifteen or twenty years earlier 


Amos had in like manner spoken out in favour of a | 


popular movement. The result naturally was that 
Hamath too lost its independence (720 B.C. }. 

The same fate overtook Carchemish under its last 
king Pisiris in 717. 
from Mita of Muski (z.¢., Midas of Phrygia‘), the ruler 
of the e/d Hatti-land. Thus the whole of Middle Syria 
down to the borders of Judah had come under the 
provincial administration of Assyria. 

In the ‘Amk Sam/’al had also in the meanwhile lost its 
independence, doubtless at the time of the rising of 
Hamath. The same fate befel Kumani (Kammann) 
and Melitene in 712, Gurgum with its capital Markas 
(Mar'aS) in 711, Kummuh in 708, so that North Syria 
also waS now once more under Assyrian administration. 

Under Sennacherib Assyria made no progress; on 

24. Later the contrary, in Palestine repeated efforts 

kings were made, simultaneously with a like effort 

* on the part of Babylonia in the rear, to 

shake off the Assyrian yoke. This applies, however, 
1 Wi. AOF, 2136. 
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only to the self-ruling countries—-Sidon-Tyre under Luli, 
and Judah under Hezekiah; the Assyrian provinces 
remained tranquil—perhaps because they felt themselves 
at all events better off under the Assyrian administra- 
tion than they had been under rulers of their own. 

Under Esarhaddon and Asur-bani-pal, in like manner, 
more of the Syrian territory changed hands; broadly, 
the conditions which had been established under Sargon 
continued, with the single exception that the territory 
of ‘T'yre and Sidon (not the «zty of Tyre), also had 
become Assyrian. 

On the fall of Assyria, Necho made the attempt again 
to establish the old rights of the Pharaohs over Hatti- 
3 land. He advanced to Carchemish 

cage where he was defeated by Nebu- 

* chadrezzar.1 At this period he must 
like Nebuchadrezzar have had his headquarters in the 
Beka. “ Riblah seems then to have played an important 
part. The district of Hamath to which it belonged 
was very favourably situated for such purposes. 

By the victories of Nebuchadrezzar Hatti-land or 
ébir ndri (ssn say}—for it is now again occasionally 
designated by its old name—came under the power of 
Babylonia, and there it remained. The rebellions of 
Judah which eventually led to the abolition of that 
kingdom, met with no support elsewhere in Syria. 
During the whole of this period the capitals of the 
former states of Syria figure as the administrative 
centres of an equivalent number of Assyrian (afterwards 
Babylonian) provinces. 

The same position of affairs is still indicated by 
Nabuna’id in his third year (553), when this ruler 
once more summons the kings ‘ of Gaza and the Middle 
Sea, beyond the Euphrates’ to take their part in the 
rebuilding of the temple in Harran. At that time, 
therefore, ‘ Hatti-land’ in the widest sense of the word 
was still acknowledging the Babylonian supremacy. 
Fourteen years later the new king of Babylon was 
Cyrus the Persian. 

Under Cyrus and Cambyses the government of the 
country seems in the first instance to have been carried 
on unchanged; thus the provinces re- 
mained under their péhas and saknus as 
before. The internal revolution within the Persian 
empire and the rearrangement of the administration 
under Darius next brought about the division of the 
empire into satrapies. As a result of this the ‘Abar 
Nah@ra (xiaysay), as it was now officially called in 
Aramaic (é37r ndri still in the Cuneiform inscriptions), 
became a separate satrapy. Its first satrap was UStani 
(see TATNAI), who was also at the same time satrap 
of Babylonia and thus received the whole Chaldean 
kingdom as his satrapy. At a later date the two 

satrapies were separated. The Mace- 
a7. Later. donian Conquest brought about, in the 
kingdom of the Seleucidz, a fresh revival of the kingdom 
of Babylon. Very soon, however, the capital was 
transferred to Syria (Antioch). Through the Roman 
and the Parthian ascendency Syria was severed from 
Babylon ; its civilisation, through closer contact with 
that of the West, received new impulses, whilst the 
Babylonian came to ruin under the Parthian influence. 
The same state of things persisted under the Sasanian 
rule in Babylon, and the Byzantine in Syria. The two 
were again united by the Mohammedan conquest which 
once more brought together the whole of the east into 
one common area of civilisation. Even then, however, 
the contrast was marked. The seat of the caliphate is 
at first in Syria ; not, however, in the Christian Antioch 
but on the borders of Arabia, in Damascus, where 
formerly Benhadad had sought to found an empire. On 
the other hand ‘Ali found himself compelled to transfer 
his seat from the native land of Islam to the other region 
of Eastern civilisation, to Babylon (Irak). By his 


1 Nabuchodonossor in Antilibanus and in Wady Brissa CW. 
from Ba‘albek). 


26. Persian. 
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overthrow Syria triumphed in the first instance, and 
continued for a century to be the seat of the caliphate 
under the Ommayyads. ‘Then the East obtained the 
upper hand once more, and the Abbasids took up their 
residence in old Babylonia, in Baghdad. The Orient 
had its last period of prosperity, which came to an end 
in the overthrow of Baghdad by the Mongols, by which 
time Syria as well as Mesopotamia had already for long 
displayed the old tendency to break up into detached 
kingdoms or suitanates. 

D.G.H., §§ 1-54, 6, 7; A.E.S., § 54; H.W., 8§ 8-27. 


SYRIA-MAACHAH, RV ARAM-MAACAH (1 Ch. 
196). See ARAM, § 5, and Syria, § 1, MAAcAH. 


SYRIAN LANGUAGE (2 K.1826 Is. 3611; also 
Ezra47 Dan, 24}. See ARAMAIC, 


SYROPHCENICIAN (Mk.726). See Syria, § 5, 
and compare GOSPELS, col. 1842 n. 2. 


SYRTIS, AV QUICKSANDS (u cyptic, Acts27 17 
Ti., WH). The Great and the Little Syrtis (Supres 
neyddy kal paxpd, Ptol. 43) were the eastern and the 
western recess respectively of the great bay or indentation 
in the coast of northern Africa between Tunis and Tripoli. 
The Great Syrtis, the eastern recess (the modern Gulf 
of Sidra}, extended from the promontory called Boreum 
on the E. to that of Cephale on the W, (Str. 835 /}. 
The Little Syrtis, the western recess (now the Gulf of 
Gades), was included within the promontories Zeitha 
and Brachodes (Str. 834; Scyl. 48}. 

If a vessel became involved in them escape was regarded as 
almost hopeless (Str. 836, omdvioy 8’ elvat 1d owSdpevoy axdos)} 
consequently, ships kept far out to sea in passing between the 
eastern and the western Mediterranean (r6id., dvorep réppwGev Tov 
mrapdmdouy morodvrat puAarropevor wi euécocer eis TOUS KdATOUS 
im dvépwv advdacror AndGévres). bet habe (1 39} records how 
the consuls Gnaeus Servilius and Gaius Sempronius were caught 
unawares in the Little Syrtis (253 3.c.), and had to jettison 
their stores in order to get off (cp Apoll. Rhod, 41235, Svpruy 
6 odkért véeTos briggw | yyuai médet, Gre Tév ye Aigiaro KOATOY 
ixégBac). 

The danger was attributed not so much ta the 
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shallowness of the water and the treacherous bottom, as 
to the sudden and unaccountable action of the tides and 
consequent variations in the position of the banks 
(Pomp. Mela, 17; émportuosus atgue atrox et 0b vadorum 
frequentium brevia, magisque eltam ob alternos motus 
pelagi afiuentis ac refluentis tnfestus. Cp Str. 836; 
Apoll. Rhod. Z¢,), It was from this action of the tides 
that the name Syrtis was derived (Sallust, 2. Jug. 78: 
nomen ex ve inditum .. . Syrtes ab tractu nominate. 
From the Greek ovpew, ‘to draw’), Nevertheless, 
masters with local experience found little difficulty in 
running along the coast (Str. 836). It is probable that 
the dangers of the two bays were exaggerated in the 
minds of those unfamiliar with the coast; exaggerated 
accounts were also given of the inhospitable character 
of the mainland, which was represented as a desert of 
sand full of dangers {Diod. Sic. 2042; Sallust, ap. czé. 
79; Verg. den. 44x, ‘inhospita Syrtis’). As a matter 
of fact the coast of the Syrtes in ancient times was 
fringed with small towns (Str. 834), and the territory 
was rich (Pol, 322). . 
From what has been said it is easy to understand th 
fear on the part of the crew of the Alexandrian grain- 
ship of finding themselves on a lee-shore—and that, the 
shore of the dreaded Syrtes. From the probable 
direction of the wind (ENE. ; see Smith, Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul, 110 f.), which can be inferred 
from the bearings of the island of Clauda with reference 
to the region of the Syrtis, it is probable that the Great’ 
Syrtis was the immediate object of alarm, for a ship 
scudding before the wind (¢mdévres édepbueda, v. 15) 
must inevitably have found herself entangled in that 
bay ultimately. It was to check this course, and 
to lay the ship upon the starboard tack, that the 
operations described in v. x17 ({yaddoarres 7d oxeios, 
wrongly in AV, ‘strake sail’; RV, ‘lowered the gear.” 
See Smith, of. cit, t10f.; Rams. St. Paul the 
Traveller, 329) were undertaken; with the result of 
throwing the ship ultimately upon the coast of Malta. 
w. J. Ww. 


T 


TAANACH (32M or IVA Josh. 2125, ranay [Bl]. 
@aanay [AL]; Egypt. Tanke, Ta'anak [WMM, As. 
xu, Eur. 170]), a royal city of the Canaanites (Josh, 1221, 
@anay [A], zakax [B], Oaanay [L]}, in the territory of 
Issachar, but assigned to Manasseh. 

So, in Judg. 127 (@avax [B)}, exOavand [AL]}) 519 (@avaay [B), 
Sevvax [AL]) Josh. 17 11-21 (ravax [A], Oafalvax (L, Bom.)1 K. 


: a2 cronaex [B}, Gaavax [A], aca. {L]) x Ch. 7 29 (GaAuy [B], 


Schubert (Morgenland, 3164), followed by Robinson 
(BR 3156), found it in the modern Ja‘annuk, now a 
mean hamlet on the S. side of a small hill with a 
summit of table-land, where Dr. Sellin is now excavat- 
ing. It lies on the south-western border of the plain 
of Esdraelon, 4 m. 5. of Megiddo, in connection with 
which it is mentioned in the triumphal 'Song of Deborah’ 
(Judg. 519). It is a question, however, whether in all 
the biblical passages the redactor has not, through a 
geozraphical misapprehension, substituted the northern 
city faanach for a city in the Negeb called probably 
Beth-anak (Che.}. See Crit, Bid. 


TAANATH-SHILOH (772) n3yM), a landmark on 
the frontier of Ephraim situated eastward of Micmethath 
(Josh, 166¢, @HNaca kal CeAAHCa [B], THNABCHAW 
TA}. @HNaGdc[L]}. If 'Taanath’ has the right vowels, 
we may identify with the mod. Ta'nd or ‘Ain Ta'nd, N. 
from Yaniin, a ruined site with remains of large cisterns. 
The form given in @, however, favours a different 
pointing—‘w nox, ‘ fig-tree of Shiloh’ (NAMES, § 103); 
ep Onvalé}, OS 261 26. T.KC. 
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TABBAOTH (Mivav, § 71; ‘[signet] rings,’ but see 


TasBaTH; TABAWS [BRL]; cp HorHAm), the family name 
of a company of (post-exilic) Nethinim: Ezra 243 (7aBw6 [B], 
taBfawd [A]) Neh. 746 (yaBawé [B], ra 88. [A])=1 Esd. 529 
Tabaoth (7aSwé [A}). 


TABBATH (M3, with the retention of the old-fem, 
ending, § 78; taBa@ [BL], ra. [A]), mentioned only 
in the account of the defeat of the Midianites by Gideon, 
where it is probably a corruption of JoTBAH [g.v.] 
{Judg. 7 22). See GIDEON, col. 1720, n. 4, and note 
that this name, disguised as Tabbaoth, which comes 
from the Negeb, is borne by a family of Nethinim or 
Ethanites (?). See TABBAOTH, SOLOMON’S SERVANTS, 

T. K.C. 


TABEEL, AV Tabeal (ON20, in Is. pausal form 
bya [see K6., Lehrged. 2537], ‘God is good,’ or (Wi. 
Alt. Unt. 74} ‘ God is wise,’ cp Tab-rimmon ; TaBeHA 
[BRAQ?L)). 

tr. Ben-Tabeel (RV ‘the son of Tabeel,, AV‘... 
Tabeal') is the only name given by Isaiah to the person 


put forward by Rezin and Pekah as a substitute for Ahaz 


on the throne of Judah (Is. 76). regards the name as 
a compound, the second part of which is x, ‘God.”" The 
points, however, imply the pronunciation Tab® al—z.e., 
‘ good-for-nothing ’ {cp Néld. ZDAMG 38.330 [1879]); a 
jeu despritin the old Jewish manner. Winckler (-f/¢¢esé. 
Unt. 74) and Guthe(ISRAEL, § 32) take ‘ theson of Tabeel* 
{as is usually read) to be Rezin (Rezon). Most scholars 
suppose that an Aramzean or Syrian is meant, but not 
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overthrow Syria triumphed in the first instance, and 
continued for a century to be the seat of the caliphate 
under the Ommayyads. ‘Then the East obtained the 
upper hand once more, and the Abbasids took up their 
residence in old Babylonia, in Baghdad. The Orient 
had its last period of prosperity, which came to an end 
in the overthrow of Baghdad by the Mongols, by which 
time Syria as well as Mesopotamia had already for long 
displayed the old tendency to break up into detached 
kingdoms or suitanates. 

D.G.H., §§ 1-54, 6, 7; A.E.S., § 54; H.W., 8§ 8-27. 


SYRIA-MAACHAH, RV ARAM-MAACAH (1 Ch. 
196). See ARAM, § 5, and Syria, § 1, MAAcAH. 


SYRIAN LANGUAGE (2 K.1826 Is. 3611; also 
Ezra47 Dan, 24}. See ARAMAIC, 


SYROPHCENICIAN (Mk.726). See Syria, § 5, 
and compare GOSPELS, col. 1842 n. 2. 
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The Great Syrtis, the eastern recess (the modern Gulf 
of Sidra}, extended from the promontory called Boreum 
on the E. to that of Cephale on the W, (Str. 835 /}. 
The Little Syrtis, the western recess (now the Gulf of 
Gades), was included within the promontories Zeitha 
and Brachodes (Str. 834; Scyl. 48}. 

If a vessel became involved in them escape was regarded as 
almost hopeless (Str. 836, omdvioy 8’ elvat 1d owSdpevoy axdos)} 
consequently, ships kept far out to sea in passing between the 
eastern and the western Mediterranean (r6id., dvorep réppwGev Tov 
mrapdmdouy morodvrat puAarropevor wi euécocer eis TOUS KdATOUS 
im dvépwv advdacror AndGévres). bet habe (1 39} records how 
the consuls Gnaeus Servilius and Gaius Sempronius were caught 
unawares in the Little Syrtis (253 3.c.), and had to jettison 
their stores in order to get off (cp Apoll. Rhod, 41235, Svpruy 
6 odkért véeTos briggw | yyuai médet, Gre Tév ye Aigiaro KOATOY 
ixégBac). 

The danger was attributed not so much ta the 
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shallowness of the water and the treacherous bottom, as 
to the sudden and unaccountable action of the tides and 
consequent variations in the position of the banks 
(Pomp. Mela, 17; émportuosus atgue atrox et 0b vadorum 
frequentium brevia, magisque eltam ob alternos motus 
pelagi afiuentis ac refluentis tnfestus. Cp Str. 836; 
Apoll. Rhod. Z¢,), It was from this action of the tides 
that the name Syrtis was derived (Sallust, 2. Jug. 78: 
nomen ex ve inditum .. . Syrtes ab tractu nominate. 
From the Greek ovpew, ‘to draw’), Nevertheless, 
masters with local experience found little difficulty in 
running along the coast (Str. 836). It is probable that 
the dangers of the two bays were exaggerated in the 
minds of those unfamiliar with the coast; exaggerated 
accounts were also given of the inhospitable character 
of the mainland, which was represented as a desert of 
sand full of dangers {Diod. Sic. 2042; Sallust, ap. czé. 
79; Verg. den. 44x, ‘inhospita Syrtis’). As a matter 
of fact the coast of the Syrtes in ancient times was 
fringed with small towns (Str. 834), and the territory 
was rich (Pol, 322). . 
From what has been said it is easy to understand th 
fear on the part of the crew of the Alexandrian grain- 
ship of finding themselves on a lee-shore—and that, the 
shore of the dreaded Syrtes. From the probable 
direction of the wind (ENE. ; see Smith, Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul, 110 f.), which can be inferred 
from the bearings of the island of Clauda with reference 
to the region of the Syrtis, it is probable that the Great’ 
Syrtis was the immediate object of alarm, for a ship 
scudding before the wind (¢mdévres édepbueda, v. 15) 
must inevitably have found herself entangled in that 
bay ultimately. It was to check this course, and 
to lay the ship upon the starboard tack, that the 
operations described in v. x17 ({yaddoarres 7d oxeios, 
wrongly in AV, ‘strake sail’; RV, ‘lowered the gear.” 
See Smith, of. cit, t10f.; Rams. St. Paul the 
Traveller, 329) were undertaken; with the result of 
throwing the ship ultimately upon the coast of Malta. 
w. J. Ww. 
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TAANACH (32M or IVA Josh. 2125, ranay [Bl]. 
@aanay [AL]; Egypt. Tanke, Ta'anak [WMM, As. 
xu, Eur. 170]), a royal city of the Canaanites (Josh, 1221, 
@anay [A], zakax [B], Oaanay [L]}, in the territory of 
Issachar, but assigned to Manasseh. 
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: a2 cronaex [B}, Gaavax [A], aca. {L]) x Ch. 7 29 (GaAuy [B], 


Schubert (Morgenland, 3164), followed by Robinson 
(BR 3156), found it in the modern Ja‘annuk, now a 
mean hamlet on the S. side of a small hill with a 
summit of table-land, where Dr. Sellin is now excavat- 
ing. It lies on the south-western border of the plain 
of Esdraelon, 4 m. 5. of Megiddo, in connection with 
which it is mentioned in the triumphal 'Song of Deborah’ 
(Judg. 519). It is a question, however, whether in all 
the biblical passages the redactor has not, through a 
geozraphical misapprehension, substituted the northern 
city faanach for a city in the Negeb called probably 
Beth-anak (Che.}. See Crit, Bid. 
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we may identify with the mod. Ta'nd or ‘Ain Ta'nd, N. 
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The form given in @, however, favours a different 
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TasBaTH; TABAWS [BRL]; cp HorHAm), the family name 
of a company of (post-exilic) Nethinim: Ezra 243 (7aBw6 [B], 
taBfawd [A]) Neh. 746 (yaBawé [B], ra 88. [A])=1 Esd. 529 
Tabaoth (7aSwé [A}). 


TABBATH (M3, with the retention of the old-fem, 
ending, § 78; taBa@ [BL], ra. [A]), mentioned only 
in the account of the defeat of the Midianites by Gideon, 
where it is probably a corruption of JoTBAH [g.v.] 
{Judg. 7 22). See GIDEON, col. 1720, n. 4, and note 
that this name, disguised as Tabbaoth, which comes 
from the Negeb, is borne by a family of Nethinim or 
Ethanites (?). See TABBAOTH, SOLOMON’S SERVANTS, 

T. K.C. 


TABEEL, AV Tabeal (ON20, in Is. pausal form 
bya [see K6., Lehrged. 2537], ‘God is good,’ or (Wi. 
Alt. Unt. 74} ‘ God is wise,’ cp Tab-rimmon ; TaBeHA 
[BRAQ?L)). 

tr. Ben-Tabeel (RV ‘the son of Tabeel,, AV‘... 
Tabeal') is the only name given by Isaiah to the person 


put forward by Rezin and Pekah as a substitute for Ahaz 


on the throne of Judah (Is. 76). regards the name as 
a compound, the second part of which is x, ‘God.”" The 
points, however, imply the pronunciation Tab® al—z.e., 
‘ good-for-nothing ’ {cp Néld. ZDAMG 38.330 [1879]); a 
jeu despritin the old Jewish manner. Winckler (-f/¢¢esé. 
Unt. 74) and Guthe(ISRAEL, § 32) take ‘ theson of Tabeel* 
{as is usually read) to be Rezin (Rezon). Most scholars 
suppose that an Aramzean or Syrian is meant, but not 
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Rezin himself, who is surely the chief speaker in Is. 75. 
Marti, however, suggests that the name of the father of 
Rezin’s nominee may have been Téb*’el or Tobi'el, so 
that he would have been a Judahite (but see ToBIAH) ; 
he declines, however, to speak positively. If, however, 
the view referred to elsewhere {REZIN, TIGLATH-PILESER) 
be correct, and the invaders of Judah were Rezin ( Rezon}, 
king of Aram, and Pir’4m(?), king of Ishmael, it becomes 
at once probable that the title of the pretender’s father 
was Ben-Tibal, TUBAL (¢.v.) being an ethnic name of 
the N. Arabian border-land, According to this view, 
the invasion was from the S., and the news brought to 
Ahaz may have oeen ‘Aram has encamped against 
Ephron’; Ephron (jnpy), corrupted in Is. (4.¢.) into 
‘Ephraim’ (om»x), was the name of a town of Jerahmeel 
which became Judahite, according to 2 Ch. 1339, under 
king Abijah ; it may also have been Judahite under Ahaz, 
and if so have been cm the frontier of Judahite territory 
towards the S. There are parallels enough in corrupt 
passages elsewhere to warrant our reading in Is, 76, 
“Let us go up against Jerusalem. . . and Jet us appoint 
a king in the midst of it, namely, the son of Tubal (the 
Tubalite).’ 

2. A Persian official in Samaria, Ezra47, who in 
x Esd. 216 is called Tabellius (rafé\Xcos [BAL]}. It 
is very possible to read the name ozn, ‘ Tubalite’ (7.¢., 
a man of the N. Arabian Tubal). This is connected 
-with a critical theory on the original narratives in Ezra, 
for which see Cri¢. Bib. It involves holding Shobal 
(Gen. 3620, etc.) to be the original of Bishlam, and 
perhaps Ramathi (1 Ch. 2727) of Mithredath in the same 
passage, the present readings being due to a later editor. 

T. K.C. 


TABERAH (7W2N, ‘burning’ of RV™-; emttypic- 
moc [BAFL)]}, a locality in the wilderness of Paran 
(presumably near Kibroth-hattaavah), which is said to 
have derived its name from the ' burning’ which took 
place there (Nu. 113 Dt. 922+). See KIBROTH-HAT- 
TAAVAH, WANDERINGS, §§ 7, 10. 


TABERNACLE 
Traditional view (§ 1). Symbolism (§ 9). 
Description in P. § 2). Sy palism os of re- 
The tabernacle: its walls (§ 3). cord (§ 10). 


Impossible in the wilderness 


(B11). 
Sacred tent in E (§ 12). 
Tabernacle non-existent in 
Significance of tabernacle in historical times (§ 13). 

P ( 8). Literature (§ 14). 


According to the traditional view, which goes as far 
back as to P, and even to the period of the exile, the 
oe temple in Jerusalem had its prototype 
1. seein in the portable sanctuary—the taber- 
. nacle—set up in the wilderness by 
Moses. In accordance with directions received on 
Mount Sinai {Ex. 261%, P) he constructed for Yahwé 
and the ark a sumptuous tent which accompanied the 
Israelites as their only sanctuary during their forty 
years’ wandering in the wilderness. Though never 
anything but a ‘tent,’ a provisional and temporary 
house of God, designed for the journey from Sinai to 
Palestine, it continued Iong after the settlement in 
Canaan to be Israel's sole legitimate sanctuary—set 
up, now here now there, in various parts of Palestine 
until at last Solomcn built his temple, te which the 
ark of Yahwé was finally transferred. 

The most usual designation for this tabernacle in P is 
*bhel md éd (3y0 baie 3 €g., EX. 2721 2843 294 10 f, ete. ; 
see ASSEMBLY, 2; col. 346). According to Ex. 2942/. 
Nu. 17 19[4] this expression denotes the tabernacle as 
the place where Yahwé meets with Moses and the people 
and communicates to Moses from the 2appdreth (see 
Mercy SeAv) between the cherubin his messages 
to the children of Israel. On this view the usual inter- 
pretation of the expression as meaning ‘ tabernacle of 
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Its coverings (§ 4). 
Curtains (§ 5). 
Court (8 6). 
Furniture (8 7). 





TABERNACLE 


the assembly’ or ‘tabernacle of the congregation’ 
(Bahr, 1:36, Ewald, 168) is incorrect; moreover in 
point of fact the sanctuaries of the Semites never were, 
primarily, places of meeting for the community; they 
were places where the deity dwelt and revealed himself 
{see TEMPLE, § 1). So also the tabernacle (see below, 
8). 
: ah tabernacle is expressly spoken of (Lev. 17 4 [cp 15 31 mg. 
‘tabernacle ’], Nu.169 1913 81203047 Josh, 2219) as miskan 


Viwh (M7 120D)—a phrase which on the other hand, it is true, 


is also used to designate the holy of holies, the dwelling place 
proper of the deity as distinguished from the rest of the structure 
(Ex. 26% 6f 35 11 3613,7 8933 7 40197 Nu.3 25; cp also Ex. 
8832 402629} Another name for the tabernacle is “ahel 


ha-'eaath (yn bak; Nu. 915 17224 [7/] 182), of mitkan 
Ah@editth qa 209; Ex. 8821 Nu. 150 53 10121), ‘tabernacle’ 
or ‘dwelling place’ of the ‘testimony’ or ‘witness’ (cp 
ARK OF THE COVENANT, § 3). This after the analogy of ‘die? 
mé'éd ts taken by Riehm and others as meaning ‘the dwelling- 
place where God bears witness to himself and to his will,’ in 
other words as equivalent to ‘tent of revelation.’ It seems 
more probable, however, that here as in the expression ‘ark 
of the ‘éd#tk’ (Ex, 2522 2633) the word ‘éd#¢h means the two 
tables of the law, and the whole expression the tent in which 
the two tables are deposited (cp @ oxnrvy rod poprypiov, Vg. 
tabernaculum testimonii or federis ; cp also Ex. 81 18 84 29).2 

The details of the tabernacle and its furniture have 
been preserved to us in two-fold form-——once in the form 
a. Description se aaa instruction to Moses in 

in P. which all the measurements and speci- 

fications to the smallest detail are 

given (Ex. 2510-2719}, and again in that of a narrative 

telating how this instruction was carried out, when 

practically everything is repeated (Ex. 368-3831). These 
two sections belong to different strata of P. 

The whole description leaves at first sight such an 
impression of painstaking precision that the reader 
might be tempted forthwith to take for granted its 
historical truth. As soon, however, as he begins to 
examine more closely, and on the basis of this descrip- 
tion proceeds to attempt to form for himself a definite 
picture of what the tabernacle was, he finds that in 
spite of the multitude of data supplied, or rather pre- 
cisely because of their multitude, it is impossible to 
arrive at any clearness on the subject. As Wellhausen 
very truly remarks (Pro.), 353, cp ET 348): ‘ without 
repeating the descriptions of the tabernacle in Ex. 25% 
word for word, it is difficult to give an idea how circum- 
Stantial it is; we must go to the source to satisfy our- 
selves what the ‘‘narrator” can do in this line. One 
would imagine that he was giving specifications to 
measurers for estimates or that he was writing fer 
weavers and cabinetmakers ; but they could not proceed 
upon his information, for the incredibly matter-of-fact 
statements are fancy all the same.’ 

The tabernacle consists of two parts: {1) the 
‘ dwelling- place’ {mzikan), and (2) the enclosing court 


(haseér). 
Pra 1. The ‘ dwelling-place’ is spoken of 
its walls * in the narrative as a ‘tent’ or tabernacle 


{'éhel). Onccloser examination, however, 
this accords very imperfectly with the detailed descrip- 
tion. For the so-called ‘tent’ forms an oblong with 
upright walls made of thick ‘ boards’ (EV, WI» Réres, 


1 (Other words rendered ‘tabernacle’ in EV, but only in the 
more general sense of that word, are: 130, sukkah, see TABER- 
NACLES, Feast or; 4b, sdk, Ps,762 (RVmg. ‘covert’), or 
qv, sok, Lam. 26 (RVmg ‘booth or hedge’); mad, sikeuth, 
Am. 526, AV; RV ‘Siccuth,’ see CHIuN 5 oxy}, Mt. 174 etc. 5 
oxyvos, 2Cor. 514; cxrfrwpa, Acts7 46 2 Pet. 173. See Tent.) 

2 It is clear that the writer is at great pains to make it appear 
that the structure isa tent. Only in this way can we explain 
the surprising circumstance that in both cases—both when the 
instructions are being given and when the construction is being 
described—he begins with the roof. Plainly he feels that the 
walls, etc., as he is about to describe them, do not give the 
impression of a tent. Therefore he gives to the curtains—the 
roof—the place of chief importance, which of course they would 
have in the case of a tent, and treats all else, the walls, etc.—as 
secondary and merely as necessary accessories for the curtains 
just as tent-poles are. 
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@ orvdot, Philo and Josephus xdves). These boards 
are each ro cubits! high (thus quite rightly designated 
in the Greek: ‘pillars’ or ‘ posts’}, the walt itself some- 
what more, as the ‘feet’ (see below) of the boards 
have to be added in. In all there are 48 boards, 20 
on the N. and zo on the S. side (the structure facing 
eastward) and 8 forming the western (rear) wall. The 
front has no such wall ; it is closed merely by curtains. 
The boards themselves are (as Ex. 2616 # expressly 
states) each 1$ cubits broad. From this, their arrange- 
ment and the thickness of each can be easily calculated. 


The long side of the oblong (interior measurement) as is im- 
lied in Ex, 2615 #7, is to be 30 cubits, and that of the rear wall 
thus interior measurement also) isrocubits. This last measure- 

ment indeed is not expressly given, but it is clearly implied by 
the whole context ; the holy of holies at the west end of the 
structure is conceived of as a cube of ro cubits, just as that of 
the temple of Solomon is a cube of 20. This being so, the 
boards of the rear wall were so placed as to make it the exterior 
wall which covered the breadth of both the longitudinal walls. 
The eight boards of the rear wall together made a breadth of 
8x14=12 cubits; as the interior measurement was only ro 
cubits there remained a difference on each side of 1 cubit which 
could only have served to cover the ends of the side walls, 
These, therefore and the rear wall also were 1 cubit thick (so 
Bahr, Ewald, Kamphausen, and others). 

Holzinger,? it is true, supposes that these dimensions (zo 
cubits and 30 cubits) are meant to be taken not as interior but 
as exterior measurements. In support of this he points to the 
measurement of the curtain of goats’ hair which is calculated 
for a framework ef roX10X30 cubits. This argument holds 

ood, however, only if we ignore Ex. 26 12 (Holzinger eliminates 
it as a gloss) and double the curtain for 4 cubits in front while at 
the rear it comes down to the ground (4+30+10=44 cubits). 
The passage just referred to, on the other hand, clearly reckons 
x1 cubits as hanging down at the rear and 2 cubits in front as 
doubled; thus leaving 31 cubits to be accounted for {viz 30 
cubits as length of the exterior and x cubit as thickness of rear 
wall), In Ex. 26 22, it is true, the two corner boards of the rear 
wall are distinguished from the others; and from this the 
inference has been drawn that they were of slenderer proportions 
and thus the boards altogether thinner than has been caiculated 
above (so, for example, already Josephus, who gives their 
thickness as halfa cubit). The motive for this is manifest; a 
structure formed of boards 2 ft. 7 in. broad and 20,67 in. thick can 
no longer in fairness be called a tent; beams of such a size are 
no longer mere supports for a curtain roof; they are substantial 
walls, and it is also hard to say where in the wilderness trees 
capable of yielding such massive timber are tobe found. Hence 
the pains taken in the apologetic interest to reduce the beams, 
Thus, for example, Knobel cites Ezek. 276 where the same 
expression kéres is used for panelling (EV, RVmg. ‘ deck’), 
thus plainly indicating thin boards, not thick beams, As 
already observed, however, the writer’s manifest object is to 
make the structure appear as a tent, and therefore he may very 
well have deliberately chosen this word even although (or 
rather because} it elsewhere means only ‘plank.’ Kei! maintains 
that the interpreter has no reason for magnifying mere planks 
into colossal beams such as can neither be obtained from the 
acacia tree nor be transported on wheels in the wilderness. 
Nevertheless there is no getting past the fact that in Ex. 
26 15 7% it is expressly stated of all the boards that they were 
alike. The text of Ex. 26 22%, however, is hopelessly corrupt 
and unintelligible, The numerous attempts at explanation that 
have been made at various times cannot be discussed here ; 
some of them are in the highest degree artificial, as for example 
that of Riehm(///VB, s.z. ‘Stiftshiitte,’ p. 15784). Cp, further, 
Dillmann and Holzinger, ad /oc.; also Riggenbach, 23 #, 
Keil, 85 A [Starting from Stade's study of the construction of 
Solomon's lavers (1 K. 7 28) in ZA TW, 1901, pp. 145 7% where 
niv and o'aby? are shown to have had the technical sense ot 
‘ stays’ and ‘ cross-rails’ respectively, Prof. Kennedy holds that 
the wap of P—which is found elsewhere only in Ezek. 276 in 


the sense of ‘ panel’—is ‘a frame of wood, such as builders in 
all countries have employed in the construction of light walls.’ 
He renders wv. 15.7: thus, taking the parenthesis Jast: ‘And 
thou shalt make the frames for the dwelling of acacia wood, 
standing up, two uprights for each frame, joined to each other 
by cross-rails—ten cubits the height and a cubit and a half the 
breadth of the single frame,’ The third dimension is not given, 
because a frame has, strictly speaking, no thickness.] 


Further, all the boards are uniformly furnished each 
with two nv, yaduth (EV ‘tenons'), which are con- 
nected with one another by a slip of wood (Ex. 26 16 £). 
Josephus understands by the expression ‘pivots’ (o7pé- 
@ryyes) at the foot of each board, and this is not 


1 [It is assumed throughout this article that the longer cubit 
of 20°67 in, is meant ; see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, § r.] 

2 So also A. R. S. Kennedy, ‘Tabernacle,’ in Hastings’ DB 
46612, $ 
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improbably correct. For according to Ex. 2619 two 
bases (oyqx, ddanim, EV ‘sockets,’ Bdeets) are pro- 
vided in each case for the two pivots. They are of 
silver, and each weighs a talent (95 lbs.}; Ex. 3927.4 
Interpreters differ widely as to the purpose and the 
form of these sockets. The most natural view seems to 
be that of Josephus, according to which the tenons and 
sockets were placed at the lower edge of the boards in 
such a way that the function of the tenons was to con- 
nect the boards with the sockets, For throughout the 
whole description no word is said as to the manner in 
which the boards were set up on or, as it may be, 
fastened into the ground. As to this, some interpreters 
think of the sockets as having been wedge-shaped and 
as being driven into the ground, the boards then being 
fitted into them by means of the tenons. Against such 
an explanation, however, must be urged the light weight 
2f the silver ; 95 lbs. of that metal (if the text be correct) 
are not enough for a wedge large enough to carry a 
pillar having a cross section of 30 x 20 jn. and weighing 
something like half a ton. Moreover the use of silver 
for any such purpose at all would be very odd ; silver 
and gold after all are best applied for the decoration of 
a structure and are not usually buried under ground. 
Other interpreters accordingly take the meaning to be 
that the yddoth {tenons}, were designed for driving into 
the ground and that the ddanim were merely quite 
shallow projecting bases of the boards through which the 
pivots passed, But not even thus is the object of fixing 
the boards in position attained, for simple pivots would 
have been insufficient, and the boards would have had 
to be driven into the ground (see below). Thus we are 
shut up to the view that the dddzim were quite shallow 
bases of the boards serving more for ornament than for 
stability. By the pivots in that case these bases were 
attached to the boards. It will be enough merely to 
mention here the quite different explanation of Riehm 
(AW, s.v. ‘Stiftshiitte,’ 1578 4) according to which 
each board consisted of two pieces which were held 
together by the tenons at the sides and by the feet 
below. 

These boards were attached to one another by cross 
bars (EV ‘bars’; omg, ééri#im), Each board had 
on its outer side golden ‘rings’ (EV ; nipzy, fabba'sth)? 
through which were passed strong bars of acacia wood. 
To be precise, there were five such bars on each side 
(Ex. 86317). The middle bar, half-way up the boards,® 
ran all the way along and thus was in the case of the 
rear wail 12 cubits long, and in the case of each of the 


| other two walls 30 cubits, or, let us say, 31 cubits, since 


doubtless we may safely assume that the boards of the 
rear wall which covered the ends of the longer walls, 
and thus the rear wall as a whole, were connected with 
the longer walls by these crossbars. From the state- 
ment about the middle bar that it went right along we 
must conclude that this was not the case with the others. 
These, accordingly, were shorter and we shalt be justi- 
fied perhaps in supposing that each bar joined together 
only one half of the total number of boards, and thus 
that each individual board had only three rings and 
bars. The position of the bars as given in the figure in 
Richm (AH WB 1579) is derived from the consideration 
that the narrator plainly has it in his mind that five bars 
could be at once distinguished by simple inspection, 
which would not so readily be the case if the upper and 


1 [This passage, however, belongs to a very late addition to 
P based on the census in Numbers. | 

2 It is not indeed expressly said in the text that the bars were 
upon the outer side; but this is the most natural and likely 
supposition. Ewald, however, amongst others, thinks of the 
rings and bars as on the inner side. 

3 Riggenbach and others take Ex. 2628 as meaning that the 
middle bar went through the interior of the boards themselves 
and not through rings, but such a construction can hardly be 
put upon the expression D°w4p7 7iN2, apart from the improb- 
ability of the whole idea. 
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lower bars had each run at a uniform fevel and each 
contiguous with the other. 

Finally, the boards and bars are, according to Ex. 
2629 7, averlaid with gold, that is to say, with thin 
gold plate so that the inner and outer surface ef the 
structure was golden,” 

These walls formed a framework for the coverings— 
the roof, which, as already observed, was regarded 

4. Th by the narrator as the main thing, the 

- “28 _ essential part of the structure, as indeed it 
COVETINES: ould be in the case of an actual tent. It 
has four coverings, laid successively the one upon the 
other. 

{1) The innermost was of costly linen. [It is de- 
scribed (Ex. 261 7%) as the work of the cunning workman 
(ma'dsch hoséb), of fine-twined linen (J2F; see Linen, 7) 
violet purple and red ourple (#eéleth and argaman ; see 
CoLours, § 15, PURPLE) and scarlet (ti/d'ath Sani; 
see COLOURS, § 14, SCARLET), Cherubim were woven 
into it, How the colours were applied we are not 
more precisely informed. We can imagine either a 
patterned textile in four colours with Yawoven cherubim 
or a white texture with cherubim inwoven in three 
colours. The latter appears the more likely supposition. 
The curtain of the enclosing wall of the court was also 
white (see below). The whole covering was made up 
of ten separate ‘curtains’ {EV ; yéré'dth); each of these 
strips was 28 cubits long and 4 cubits broad, and five 
of them were joined side by side to form one large 
covering. No particulars are given as to the mode of 
their attachment. The two large coverings thus com- 
posed, 28 cubits long and 20 cubits wide, had each of 
them along one of the longer sides fifty ‘loops’ (EV; 
Zulaoth) of violet purpie so placed that each of the loops 
was opposite a Joop on the other curtain. In these loops 
were inserted fifty golden ‘clasps’ (RV, AV 'taches’ ; 
mop, 4érasim), by means of which the two large cover- 
ings were held together.? The whole of the great cover- 
ing thus made up, 28 cubits by 40, was then laid over 
the wooden framework. Qn the outer side of each of the 
two longer walls it thus hung down to a distance of 8 
cubits (the whole breadth of the structure, including the 
thickness of the walls, being, as we have seen, 12 
cubits}. To the rear, on the other hand, there were 
9 cubits to spare, as of course the covering was not 
allowed to overhang in front. In this position of the 
covering, the joining of its two great sections, with its 
loops and clasps, ran exactly along the top of the hang- 
ing curtain which, 20 cubits from the front. separated 
the holy place from the holy of holies, This arrange- 
ment was certainly designed. Nothing is anywhere 
said as to any special attachment of this great covering 
to the walls; nor indeed was any such attachment 
required, its own weight combined with that of the two 
others superimposed upon it being amply sufficient to 
keep it in position. This inner covering constitutes the 
miskdn properly so-called, the wooden wails being 
regarded merely as supports for it; and we find it 
accordingly in one place {Ex. 2613} expressly so called, 

a. Kurz, Keil, Bahr, and others (including Holzinger), take it 
that this covering hung down on the inner side of the structure, 
covering the wall as with a hanging of tapestry. The reason 
pon y alleged for this opinion—that otherwise the cherubs 

etween the wall and the hair-covering would not have been 
shown—disappears on the assumption we propose to make that 


the hair-covering wes drawn out (see below). Two other 
reasons, adduced by Eolzinger, carry more weight. (i.) In the 








1 The circumstance that the middle bar ran right along and 
thus must have been 31 cubits in length naturally caused diffi- 
culty from very early times, and Josephus accordingly represents 
it as having heen made up of several lengths of 5 cubits apiece, 
which were screwed together. 

2 Perhaps we ought with Holzinger to regard w. 29 as being 
in the main a gloss ; ia Nu. 4 careful packing of the gold-plated 
objects is enjoined, and this would certainly not be easy in the 
case of the boards of the tabernacle. Yet an oversight such as 
this, on the part of the narrator, is not difficult to imagine. 

3 Schick's supposition, that o#¢ curtain had foops and clasps, 
is contrary to the Janguage of the text, 
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first place he urges that the fine linen fabric would have taken 
damage if stretched over the wooden wall in contact with the 
rough covering of goats’ hair, would have been torn by the 
nails, and so forth. As against this, however, it has to be 
ointed out that the whole structure is a creation of the 
imagination, and that in any case the author has not thought 
out the details with such practicality and minuteness as 
criticism of this kind would imply. (ii.) Holzinger’s other reason 
is that, in Nu.45, when the tabernacle is being removed it is 
represented that the byssus covering can be applied as a cover- 
ing for the ark without more ado; this certainly could be done 
most easily if it hung wholly within, The fact, however, that 
in striking an actual tent the first thing to be done is to take 
down the tent covering, is of course one that does not need 
to be particularly emphasised; and the implied oversight of 
the narrator thus becomes intelligible. 4. On the other side there 
are preponderating considerations against the theory that the 
covering hung within. (i.} In the first place, had it done so, this 
would have rendered necessary special arrangements for the 
attachment of the covering to the upper edge of the wooden 
walls, but of any such, no mention is anywhere made. (ii.) 
Further, in the case supposed, the covering would have hung 
down g cubits on each of the side walls, and as many as ro on 
the hinder wall, thus resting on the ground--an inequality which, 
in combination with the great protruding cornerpieces, would 
have greatly disfigured the Holy of Holes. (iii.) Finally, in 
Ex,2612/. it is expressly said that the tent-covering proper 
which lay above this covering overlapped it in all directions ; but 
this is meaningless unless the inner covering also hung down 
the outside of the wooden walls. This last passage, it is true, 
is regarded by Holzinger as a gioss; it shows, however, in any 
case at least that from a very early date this linen covering was 
thought of as an external hanging. Nor is it by any means 
necessary to treat the verses asa gloss, For on any construction 
it is impossible to give precision and accuracy to the descrip- 
tion (see below). For all which reasons the majority of modern 
interpreters (Dilimann, Riehm, Nowack, Kennedy, and others) 
adopt the view that the covering was an external one. On 
this view, let it be added, the general effect was not impaired 
by the inequality of the hanging on the side wails (8 cubits), 
as ried hae with the hinder wall (9 cubits), nor yet by the 
corner folds coming down to the ground with z cubits to spare. 


(2) Above this inner covering came, as a second 
‘roof,’ a real tent covering (Ex. 267 7) like those in 
ordinary use, made of black or brown goats’ hair,! a 
materia] that quickly felts in rain and allows no moisture 
to pass through, This covering is also spoken of, 
absolutely, as ‘the tent.” Like the other, it also, 
naturally, is made up of separate strips; of which there 
are eleven, each of them 30 cubits by 4. Of these 
eleven, five and six respectively are fastened together so 
as to form two larger coverings. Uniformly with the 
linen covering both parts of the goats’ hair covering 
have each on the longer side fifty loops exactly opposite 
one another and are fastened together by clasps ; only 
here the clasps are made of copper—a less noble metal. 
The material and colour of the loops are not specified. 
It will be observed that if a covering of these dimensions 
were to be laid over the linen covering, it would overlap 
it all round by a cubit, and this is expressly stated 
in Ex. 2613. On the hinder wall, on the other hand, 
the overlapping part was 2 cubits longer than the linen 
covering. For the hair covering was so adjusted that 
of the eleventh (extra) breadth of 4 cubits only the half 
hung over the back of the tabernacle (Ex. 2612}, that is 
to say, overlapped the linen covering.? The extra 
portion over the entrance in front, 2 cubits in width, 
was not allowed to overhang but was turned back so 
that in this way the first strip to the front was folded 
along the medial line and lay double. According to 
Josephus (4?, iii. 64} there was thus made a sort of 
gable and portal. A simpler explanation perhaps will 
be that of Richm and others, that the weight of the 
doubied front strip was intended to prevent the wind 


1 Bahr thinks that this covering was entirely white, The 
text, however, does not say so, nor is the thing likely in itself. 
Ordinary tent-coverings are black or dark-brown, often having 
white stripes alsa (Cant. 15). 

2 Holzinger (ad doc.) it is true, holds this reckoning which 
brings out an excess to be a mistake, and considers 26 12 to be a 
gloss. The mistake arises according to him out of a false 
notion as to the manner in which the linen covering was placed 
(see above), [Kennedy (of. cit.) follows Holzinger in regarding 
v.12 as a mistaken gloss, but holds that the whole of the 
eleventh curtain hung Soubled over the edge of the roof in front, 
for which he claims the support of a Jewish treatise of the 
third century.) 
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from catching it too easily. Behind and at the sides 
the covering was protected against this by the fastening 
with tent pins (see below). The effect of the arrange- 
ment was that the joinings of the linen and of the goats’- 
hair coverings did not coincide; and this is evidently 
quite right. In like manner the places at which the 
separate strips were fastened together by the loops and 
clasps were not coincident as Bahr, and recently 
Holzinger and Kennedy, erroneously have held. In 
point of fact, since in the case of the goats'-hair covering 
the larger portion (of six strips) was put in front, the 
joining came to be over the holy of holies, 2 cubits 
farther back than the joining of the linen covering 
which as we have seen was exactly over the veil between 
the holy place and the holy of holies, 

To this tent covering pertain the ‘pins’ (EV; 
yethédoth) and ‘cords’ (EV; méthérim) of which re- 
curring mention is made (Ex. 2719 8518 382031 3940). 
The pins, unlike the ordinary wooden tent peg, are of 
brass (383) From the mention of these pins and 
cords we must infer, although this is not expressly 
stated, that the hair-covering did not, like the under- 
covering, hang down over the outer walls, but, as 
would be the case with a regular tent, was fastened by 
means of ropes to the pins driven into the ground and 
thus spread out slantingly. Hence also it must in all 
directions have been longer than the linen covering, 
By this supposition we also get over the other difficulty, 
otherwise hard ta meet, that at the rear this covering 
hung down 1x cubits (2 cubits more than the linen 
covering} and thus, since the wall was only 10 cubits 
high, would have had one whole cubit upon the ground 
unless thus drawn out.) 


(3) Above this tent covering were placed—obviously for a 
protection from the weather—two additional coverings; one of 


rams’ skins dyed red ("ox my AQP), and over this another of 
porpoise skins (D'OR my 1032; but see BADGERS SkrNs). 
As to the dimensions of these two coverings no details are 
given (see below, note 1). Riehm (4/8) and others have 
supposed that they served the purpose only of a roofing, and 


were not so large as the coverings properly so-called. This, 
however, cannot be deduced from the expression ‘covering’ 


(7939) nor yet from the ‘above’ (adyebey of Ex. 4019 Nu. 4233 
and all further conjectures based upon this, such as that the 
roof ran to a point or to a ridge, and the like, are wholly 
without solid foundation (see § 10 end). 

In front the structure was closed in, as has already 
been said, not by a wall of wood aN a door, but only 
; z,, by a curtain (AV ‘hanging,’ RV 
6. The curtains. «eon + 3BD, masdk, Ex, 2736, 
ete.), which like the inner covering was a textile fabric 
woven in four colours ; white spun linen, violet purple, 
red purple, and scarlet. This curtain formed a single 
piece 10 cubits square, and was held up by five pillars 
of acacia wood. Whether the pillars were placed 
between the first boards of the longer walls, or so that 
the two outermost were attached to the outer corners of 
these walls is not stated. The pillars have copper 
bases and according to Ex. 26 are overlaid with gold; 
according to 3637, indeed, only the capitals were so. 
How the curtain was fastened to these pillars is not 
explained. Besides the golden pegs or ‘hooks’ (so 
EV; wéwim, Ex. 2637), rings (EV ‘fillets’; £dizhime, 
Ex. 2710) are also mentioned. By these some inter- 
preters (Ewald, Dillmann) understand rings which 
formed a sort of garland under the capitals and thus 
served for ornament. Others (¢.g. Riehm) explain them 
as rods which connected the hooks and on which the 
curtain was hung. At all events the wdéwim are not 


1 Holzinger (ad Joc.) will have it that the cords and pins 
belonged to the upper coverings. In that case we should have 
to think of these as having been very large. The circumstance, 
however, that the hair-covering is actually called the tent (dhed; 
see above) permits the inference that just as in its material it 
resembled an ordinary tent, so also in its use it is thought of as 
such—that is to say was spread like an ordinarytent. [Kennedy, 
eon the other hand, finds the ‘cords’ mentioned only in the 
latest strata of P, and thinks the hair-covering was pinned to 
the ground all round after the manner of the Ka‘ba at Mecca.} 
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nails with which the curtain was nailed up—had this 
been so they would have to be pulled out every time 
the tabernacle was moved—but hooks to which the 
curtain was fastened somehow, with rings or otherwise. 
From this outer curtain the inner, by which the 
structure is divided into two parts, is distinguished only 
by its greater elaboration; the materials are the same, 
but, over and above, it is adorned with cherubim, the 
work of the skilled workman. The four pillars by 
which this inner curtain is supported, are of acacia wood 
completely overlaid with gold, and have silver bases, in 
this respect differing from the pillars of the outer 
apartment, which have bases of brass only, and only the 
capitats overlaid with gold. This inner curtain has its 
Place directly underneath the row of clasps which fasten 
the two portions of the linen covering together, and 
thus is to cubits distant from the hinder wall, It 
divides the entire space into two apartments, the outer 
and larger being 20 cubits long and the inner only half 
as much, having thus the form of a cube of ro cubits. 


Nothing is said as to how this curtain is hung upon the 
golden nails. The curtain bears the designation of pardketh 
(358, Ex. 26 31, AV ‘vail,’ RV ‘veil') or pardketh hammasak 
(@ge2 nS; Ex, 35 r2 8934 402: Nu. 45, AV ‘the vail of the 
covering,’ RV ‘the veil of the screen’). The meaning of the 
word (@ xatanéracpa, Vg. vetunz) is uncertain. It is generally 
explained as ‘ parting,” ‘separation.’ More probably it is an 
original fevuninus technicus used in connection with worship, 
and denotes the boundary of the cella of a sanctuary (see below, 
and cp Ges.-Bu. and BDB, s.z. , . also Dillmann, ad doc. ; 
WRS, Journ. Phil, 13 283; Halévy, Méz, 187). 

The, outer and larger apartment was ‘the Holy’ 
{hakkodef, Ex. 2633, EV ‘the holy place’), the inner 
‘the Holy of Holies’ (20de¥ hakkdddsim, Ex. 2633, EV 
‘the most holy’). The latter could be entered only 
once in the year on the great day of atonement, and 
that by the high priest alone (Lev. 162 -); the former 
was accessible to the priests only, in the discharge of 
their sacred duties. 

The sanctuary was surrounded by an enclosed court 
too cubits long and so broad (Ex. 279-19 8810-20). 

6. The court. The enclosure was by means of curtains 


(EV ‘hangings, 22/4‘int) of white spun 
linen (EV ‘ fine twined linen,’ J@§so%za7). This curtain- 
wall which was § cubits high was supported by pillars. 
of wood ; whether of acacia is not stated, but this is 
probably meant. The total compass of the enclosing 
wallwas(100+ 100+ 50+ 50=)300cubits. Thenumber 
of pillars is given as 20 for each of the longer sides and 
to for each of the shorter. The view of the author 
plainly is that there were sixty pillars in all at a uniform 
distance from each other of 5 cubits. 

The number given for the pillars on each side is obviously 
inexact if the total number is to be taken as 60. If we take the 
statement quite literally and reckon all the pillars on each side, 
then on the given data we get a total of fifty-six pillars only, for 
of course each corner pillar is counted twice—once as part of the 
longer side and again as part of the shorter. It is in this way 
that Lund, Bahr, Winer and others view the matter. It is not 
very probable, however; for in that case the distances of the 
pillars from one another on the shorter sides (4? cubits) would 
not be the same as those on the longer (¥¥ cubits). For this 
reason other interpreters prefer to think that the describer in 
giving his figures for each side did not count the last pillar in 
each row (so Keil, Dillmann, Riehm, Nowack and _ others). 
Thisdoubtiess would be in itself quite possible if it did not so 
happen that we are able to reckon exactly with regard to one 
side—the eastern with the entrance—that it actually had only 
ten pillars, neither more nor fewer. For this side had in the 
middle four pillars which carried the curtain of the door, and if 
we are to assume i began at all in the structure, the door 
must have been in the middle, and_thus to right and left there 
must have been an equal number of pillars—namely three, as is 
expressly stated in Ex.27x4 Thus we shall doubtless be 
justified in assuming that the author has allowed himself to be 
guided simply by his scheme according to which the proportion 
of 2:1 is applied to the whole structure without caring very 
minutely about details. 


Each pillar has a base of bronze and a capital overlaid 
with silver, The diminution in the value of the 
materials in proportion to the distance from the Holy of 
Holies is noteworthy. The curtains are fastened in 
their places by means of silver nails which here also, 
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doubtless served as hooks for hanging (8817 2717). In 
the same connection mention is made also of silver 
hasukine}. 

The meaning of the word Ovpiin is disputed. Many under- 


stand by it silver bars, or bars of wood overlaid with silver, 
which reached from one: pillar capita! to another and rested 
upon silver nails, and to them the curtains were attached either 
dtrectly or by means of rings (so Lund, Keil, Riehm, Knobel, 
and others}, According to Ex. 381719, however, the Aasufimt 
seem to have been integral parts of the pillars themselves, and 
the expression méhusiakim héseph (D2 Dp ; Ex, 27 17 3817, 
EV, ‘filleted with silver,’ can hardly mean ‘ fastened with silver 
crossbars.’ Other interpreters therefore (such as Ewald, Dill- 
mann, Kautzsch, Nowack, Kennedy) understand by the 
expression ‘rings’ or fillets which surrounded the pillars above, 
probably at the base of the capitals (@ yadtdes, explained by 


Hesychius as aides ray crddwy ; Tg. 082"D, a lacing or garland). 

The E. front differed from the other sides (Ex, 
27137). From each corner only 15 cubits were pro- 
vided with an enclosing curtain, in each case having 
three pillars. The middle space of twenty cubits was 
left open for the entrznce and had a special curtain of 
violet purple and red purple; scarlet and white linen in 
embroidered work (and thus exactly like the curtain at 
the entrance of the tabernacle itself) which was attached 
to four pillars." 

In connection with this enclosure of the court of the 
tabernacle, finally, are mentioned also tent-pins of 
brass and cords (Ex.2719 3518 302031 3940, etc. ). 
Here also we see accordingly that the bases of the pillars 
are not designed for fixing them into the ground but 
that the pillars are kept in position by pegs and ropes 
which of course are applied on both sides. On another 
view (Riehm, Nowack, and others}, these ropes and 
pegs held the curtain itself taut and therefore close to 
the ground. 

As for the position of the structure, the mziédn, 
within the court we learn that the orientation of the 
whole was eastward. As the altar of burnt offering 
stood to the E. of the tabernacle and thus the most 
characteristic acts of worship, the sacrifices, were per- 
formed here whilst the space behind the tabernacle to 
the W. was set apart for no special purpose, we must 
suppose that the structure was not in the middle but 
stood more to the W. On this point we may take it 
that Philo (77. Avos, 37) hit upon the right con- 
jecture when he supposed that the front of the taber- 
nacle was 50 cubits from the enclosing wall facing it, 
thus giving a free space of 50 cubits square before the 
tabernacle. 

According to P the portable sanctuary possessed 
already in the times before the settlement in Palestine 

7. The the following sacred vessels — 
furniture. (x) In the Holy of Holies stood the ark 
of the covenant (nay rR, arin ha ‘édiith) with 
the mercy seat (NN1B3, £appdreth) and the cherubim. See Ark, 
Mexcy Seat, CHERvs. 


(2} ‘The Holy place’ contained the table of shewbread, 
the golden candlestick and the altar of incense. The table of 
shewbread according to Ex, 2635 steed on the N. side, and to it 
belonged various golden dishes (EV ‘chargers,’ £é'drath, Nu. 
713.4) and bowls fev ‘spoons,’ kappoth, Ex, 2529 Nu.7 147), 
pots or cups (AV ‘covers, RV_ ‘flagons,’ #ésdth) for the 
wine, and libation ‘bowls’ (so EV) for the wine offerings 
(ménakkiyyath, Ex. 2523 6. 8719 7). For further details as to 
the table, see ALTAR, § 9, col. 126. Opposite the table, on the 
S. side of the sanctuary, stood the seven-branched golden 
candlestick (EV ‘candlestick of pure gold,’ sndrath hazzd! ab 
rdhir, Ex, 2531 2Ch. 1311, or hawmméndrah hattéhirah [EV 


1 Here also, as in what is said as to the total number of 
pilars {see above), one observes that the author has not 
counted, or let us say drawn his plan, with exactness. He has 
simply assumed a regular interval of 5 cubits between the 
pillars, thus giving 20 cubits for 4, 15 cubits for 3. But this 
does not work out; the end pillaris forgotten. The whole side 
requires eleven pillars when such an interval is assumed; for 
the door five ought to have been reckoned or at any rate for 
each side of it to right and left four pillars. If we are to 
calculate with precision from the data he supplies, we shall have 
to reckon the distance from pillar to pillar of the doorway as 
49= 6% cubits and tha: between the pillars at each side of the 
doorway as 5 cubits. [Cp Kennedy, Hastings’ BD 4657 4.] 
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‘the pure candlestick '], Ex. 318 3937 Lev. 244; see CANDLE- 
STICK). As vessels pertaining to the candlestick are mentioned 


the _snuffers (EV ‘snuffdishes,’ me/k@hdyim) and little pans 
(EV ‘censers’; ma2t5¢4),on which, according to some interpreters 
(Dillmann, Knobel, and others), lay the snuffers ; according to 
others (Nowack, etc.) snuff dishes are meant (cp Ex. 2531 7%. 
On the form of the candlestick, see CANDLESTICK } 
on the custom of burning a light in the sanctuary, cp Lamp, ard 
see TEMPLE, §17. Between the shewbread table and the candle- 
stick, facing the entrance and pretty far back, near the curtain 
shutting off the Holy of Holies stood the altar of incense (Ex, 
301 [EV ‘an altar to burn incense upon'), miztah miktar 
kétéreth, m.k. hassammim, Lev.47 (EV ‘the altar of sweet 
incense ’J, ot »zbahk hazzahid, Ex.3938[EV ‘the gokienaltar')), 
with regard Lo which, and its absence from the older strata of 
P, see ALTAR, § 9. 


(3) In the court stood ‘the altar’ xar’ éfoxiv 
(naten, Aammizdedh, Ex. 271 3018 407, etc.), ‘the altar of 


burnt offering’ (zizdah ha ‘blah, Ex. 3028 319, etc.) or ‘the 
brazen altar’ (isbak néhéseth, Ex. 3830 89 39), on which see 
Axtar, $§9@; TEMPLE, § 18; and cp below, § 10). To the altar 
of burnt offering belonged a multitude of accessories : ash pans 
(AV ‘pans,’ RV ‘pots,’ sivath), ‘shovels’ (EV, yd ‘in2) for 
clearing the altar, bowls (EV ‘ basons,’ s72vd@45th) for sprinkling 
the blood, forks (EV ‘fleshhooks,’ smzéz/agéthk) for the sacrificial 
flesh, various sorts of ‘firepans’ (71aHzbth). ‘The vessels, like 
the altar itself, were all of brass (Ex, 211 fF 881 77), as also 
was the other main object in the court, the laver, used by the 
priests for washing their hands and feet; see Sza, BRAZEN. 


As already mentioned above and as set forth fully 
under TEMPLE (§ 1 7}, the tabernacle, like all the sanctu- 
2 aries of the Semites, has in the first 

pe Lee sania: instance the meaning not of a meeting- 
in P. ; place for the community or congrega- 

: tion, but of a dwelling-place of the 

deity. It is the place where Yahwé dwells in the midst 
of his people (Ex. 258 2945 7 Lev. 174 Nu. 16g, etc.) 
When the tent is finished the cloud of Yahwé over- 
shadows it and the glory (733, 4a06d) of Yahwe fills it ; 


by day Yahwe's pillar of cloud and by night his pillar of 
fire overhangs it (Ex. 4037 #-). ‘Thenceforward it is 
invariably from the holy of holies that Yahwé speaks 
to Moses. More precisely, the Aappdreth (see MERCY 
SEAT) of the ark, beneath the cherubim, is the place 
where Yahwé establishes his abode. It is from here 
that Moses hears the voice of Yahwé (Nu. 7 89). 

As Yahwe’s dwelling-place the tabernacle naturally 
becomes also the place where he is worshipped, for the 
deity is worshipped in the place where he is (see 
TEMPLE ; cp Ex. 27 42 Lev. 135); and, in point of fact, 
for P the tabernacle is the only legitimate place of 
worship. This follows inevitably from his standpoint 
throughout; for him it is a self-evident proposition 
that sacrifice can be offered and Yahwé approached 
only at the place where Yahwé has his abode, So 
much so that it is not found necessary in P expressly to 
say so; the centralisation of the worship is for him 
simply taken for granted. 

Nor is the tabernacle in P the centre of the worship 
merely; it lies also at the foundation of the entire 
theocracy as the indispensable basis without which all 
else would simply hang in the air. The instructions 
regarding it constitute the main contents of the divine 
revelation at Sinai. Until it has come into existence 
the whole organisation of the rest of the divine common- 
wealth must remain in abeyance. In this respect there 
is an element of truth in the symbolical interpreta- 
tion of many writers (such as Keil), that the tabernacle 
symbolises the kingdom of God, is the centre of 
the theocracy where the calling of Israel to be the 
people of God is realised. Its importance in this 
respect—as centre of the entire theocracy—finds its 
visible expression in the fact that in P the position 
assigned to it is exactly in the centre of the camp and 
of the people. The order of encampment detailed in 
Nu. 2 starts from the tabernacle, immediately around 
which are placed the Levites as a sort of bodyguard ; 
then to the E. the tribes of Judah, Issachar, Zebulun 
pitch their camp; to the S. Reuben, Simeon, Gad; to 
the W, Ephraim, Manasseh, Benjamin; to the N., Dan, 
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Asher, Naphtali. This too gives the order on the 
march. Cp CAMP, § 2, 

in this attribute as Yahwe’s dwelling-place the whole 
arrangement of the tabernacle finds a ready explana- 
tion in so far as this is not to be found 


9. Symbolism. simply in its character as a portable 
sanctuary. 

The innermost chamber is the dwelling-place proper of the 
deity, the holiest part of the entire structure. Next come the 
holy place and the outer court in descending degrees of holiness, 
answering to the degrees of holiness attaching to high priest, 
priests, and laity in Israel, and to their respective rights of access 
to Yahwé. The holy of holies can be entered by the high 
priest alone, and that only once a year; the holy place is for the 

riesthood and the court for the people. This gradation of 
Polinese finds expression also, as already said, in the material 
equipment; in the holy of holies everythingis of gold; nought 
save the bases of the boards resting on the ground—though here 
an exception caunot well be justified—~and the bases of the 
pillars which support the dividing veil and which perhaps 
stand rather in the holy place than in the holy of holies, is of 
silver, In the holy place only the furniture, and particularly 
those pieces which stand in the neighbourhood oF the holy 
of holies—table of shewbread, altar of incense, candlestick—are 
provided with ‘fine gold’; elsewhere it is simply ordinary gold 
thatis used. The exterior pillars of the entrance-curtain, which 
doubtless are reckoned as belonging to the court, have but 
brazen bases. Similarly in the court itself we find brass only, save 
for the silver used in the nails and capitals of the pillars. In 
like manner the clasps of the goat-hair covering are of brass, 
whilst those of the inner covering are of gold. The interior 
covering which covers also the holy of holies, and the vail of the 
holy of holies are the workmanship of cunning workmen out of 
the four costly materia(s enumerated, with figured cherubim ; the 
curtain at the door of the holy place is without cherubim and the 
curtains of the court are simply of white linen. 

With these simple ideas, however, which find expression in 
the equipment of the tabernacle in the manner just indicated, 
the whole symbolism of the structure is by no means exhausted. 
A symbolical interpretation of the tabernacle that reaches 
much further is of ancient date. We find it already in Josephus 
(And, iii.77) and Philo (De vit. Mos. 3147 7-), who interpret 
the tabernacle as an image of the universe; the holy of holies 
inaccessible to men is for them a figure of heaven, the holy place 
and the court represent the ocean, the four materials out of which 
the coverings and curtains were woven denote the four elements, 
the table of shewbread with its twelve loaves is the year with 
its twelve months, and so forth, And from their time onwards 
symbolical interpretation of this kind has persisted from century 
to century down to our own time. In the Christian church the 
typological view made its appearance very soon; cp Justin 
Martyr, Cohort. ad gent. 293 Clem. Alex. Strom. 562 f.; 
Origen, Hort. 9 in Exod.; Theod. Mops. ad Hebr. 91; 
Athanasius, ‘Orat. in assumt, Christi,’ of. 25, col. 1686; 
‘Lheodoret, Quest. 60 in Exod. ; oe ep. 64919 ad 
Fabiolam. In modera times Bahr, Friedrich, Hengstenberg, 
Keil, Kurtz, Riehm have exercised great acumen upon the 
symbolical interpretation of the tabernacle and in particular 
upon the symbolism of the numbers and dimensions (the 
number 4 signifying the cosmos, 10 completeness and perfection), 
as also upon the significance of the colours of the coverings, and 
so forth, All such interpretations, however, are wanting in any 
solid basis in the OT; nowhere does the author hint even in 
the remotest way that behind these externalities he is searching 
for deeper thoughts. It is hardly worth while therefore to 
discuss the various attempted interpretations in any detail, 


Can we now regard the structure thus described in 
P as historical? Very great difficulties confront us in 
: . the endeavour to do so, quite apart 
mai bb ipatar ie from the fact that the description 
f rd, occurs only in P, the latest source 
of record. of the Pentateuch. They have long 
been urged—by Voltaire for example—and may be 
summed up under the following four heads :—(1) the 
imaginative character of the account itself; (2) the 
physical impossibility of such a structure in the wilder- 
ness ; (3) the inconsistency with the older Pentateuch 
sources ; (4) the want of evidence for any such tabernacle 
during historical times. 

{r) The description itself from the outset presents 
great difficulties, and raises in the mind of the reader 
the question whether any such structure can ever 
have really existed. It has already been pointed out 
how in stating the number of the pillars of the court the 
narrator is plainly not describing something of which he 
has any clear picture in his mind's eye, not calculating 
and planning with practical preciseness, but only filling 
in figures according to a scheme of his own. Yet 
another point has also been noted already—that the 
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fabric bears indeed the name of ‘tent’ and the author 
takes great trouble to produce in the reader's mind 
the impression that the sanctuary was such in reality, 
but in this effort has succeeded (and could have suc- 
ceeded} bat ill. Beams some 21 inches thick and 2 ft. 
6 in. wide cannot be fastened together so as to form a 
massive wall by means of mere tent pins, and they are 
purposeless if they are intended merely as supports 
for alight textile fabric. It is perfectly evident that 
the model for this structure was not supplied bya 
bedouin tent, a dwelling place made of (goats’) hair, of 
which the essential part, the roof, is spread upan three 
rows of poles, usually three in each row, 5 or 6 ft. high 
and closed behind by a similar fabric of hair (see TENT}. 
On the contrary, the model was quite clearly a solid 
house rendered portable only by the expedient of 
breaking up the walls into separate beams. In this 
respect the whole structure becomes a huge anachronism 
when regarded as the workmanship of nomad hordes. 

This becomes specially prominent in the description 
of the altar. In view of the ancient practice of building 
altars of stone (Ex. 2024 7) one reasonably asks how 
the narrator could have arrived at an altar of brass, 
and then one remembers that the temple of Solomon 
also had such an altar, ‘That this latter was the real 
model for the altar of the tabernacle becomes still clearer 
from another point of view. The altar of the tabernacle 
is of acacia wood plated with brass, a construction which 
in itself considered must be characterised as utterly 
senseless if the explanation were not so manifest ; the 
altar of Solomon must remain as it is, a brazen altar; 
but it must be made portable. 

A further detail may be singled out in this connection: the 
whole fabric is internally pitch dark. The walls have no 
windows nor openings of any kind; the roof in like manner is 
unpierced. ‘This may serve well enough in the holy of holies ; 
the Holy of Holies in the temple was also quite dark (see 
Tempce, § 7); but in the holy place it is impossible; there 
the priests had their priestly duties to discharge—arrange the 
shewbread, offer incense, and the like. And it will not do to 


call attention to the seven-branched golden candlestick (see 
CANDLESTICK, § 1). 


Finally, there is the fundamental question: Is a 
structure of this kind capable of standing at all? Simply 
as a technical question of architecture (see Schick, as 
below, § x4) this must be pronounced utterly impossible. 
Nor is the reason difficult to perceive. The weight of 
the heavy coverings and above all the pressure brought 
to bear by the spreading of the tent-covering by means 
of cords and pegs, must necessarily tend to make the 
walls lean inwards. No opposing pressure is anywhere 
present. Even if we suppose that the bars connected 
the side walls with the rear wall, only the boards of 
the side walls that were nearest the rear wall were thus 
supported ; but in any case it was impossible that weak 
bars should support the entire wall, 30 cubits long, 
formed as it was of heavy beams. For this reason, and 
in order to relieve the walls of the weight of the cover- 
ings, Schick finds it to be absolutely indispensable to 
provide the tabernacle with a sloping roof. This he 
obtains by changing the middle bar into a ridge-pole, 
following the English architectural authority Fergusson, 
who first propounded this theory in the article ‘Temple’ 
in Smith’s DZ (1863). Such a construction, however, 
flatly contradicts the clear tenor of the text. The text 
knows nothing of such a sloping or pointed roof—which, 
furthermore, would be wholly inconsistent with the idea 
of a bedouin tent, 

(2) Over and above the inherent impossibility of any 
such structure, account must be taken of the incidental 

: impossibility of constructing and trans- 

an ae poring sachs a fabric in he wilderness. 
oF acne The contrast between this sumptuous 

*  fabric—made of the costliest materials 

of the best workmanship in wood and in metals which 
the East could command—and the soil on which it is 
raised, the bare wilderness; the contrast too between 
this tabernacle and the people amongst whom it stands— 
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primitive uncivilised nomads—is too great not to have 
excited doubts from a yery early date as to the authen- 
ticity of the account. ‘hey were raised by Voltaire, 
and Colenso and Nowack (see below, § 14) have 
elaborately shown the impossibilities involved. First 
of all comes the difficulty as tothe materials. According 
to Ex. 3827 no fewer than 29 talents 730 shekels of 
gold, roo talents 1775 shekels of silver and 70 talents 
4400 shekels of copper are employed. To see what 
these figures mean, let the reader turn to the articles 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, SHEKEL. The amounts in 
themselves are not very great when compared with those 
which were applied in the great Babylonian sanctuaries ; 
but for wilderness nomads, poor to beggary as regards 
gold and silver, they are impossible. It is indeed re- 
plied to this that the gold is simply the gold which had 
been obtained from the Egyptians ; but such an answer 
becomes impossible in the case of the timber. Where 
on Sinai the cypresses grew from which beams over 
17 it. long, 2 ft. 7 in, wide, and 20 in. thick could be 
obtained no one has yet been able to say.! The working 
of the timber, moreover, presupposes a knowledge of 
arts which nomads do not possess ; that Israel did not in 
point of fact possess this knowledge is clearly shown by 
the fact that even 2. Solomon had to go to Phoenicia 
for his temple and workmen. A word may be added 
as to the difficulties of transport. Four waggons with 
six oxen apiece are assigned to the Merarites for this, 
while each of the 48 beams weighs more than 10 cwt. 

(3) Decisive on tze question, finaily, ought to be the 
observation, that the older sources of the Pentateuch, 

J and E, know nothing of a tabernacle 
pace age of this sort. Not only is there no 
"mention of this central sanctuary, but 
Ein point of fact has a quite different sacred tent which 
completely excludes any possibility of the tabernacle 
of P. The tabernacle of E is a tent which Moses 
pitched outside the camp (Ex.337 £} and where 
Yahwé was wont tc reveal himself to him in the pillar 
of cloud which descended for the purpose and stood at 
the door (Nu.ll2s 125 14:0); it is on this account 
called ’éheZ mé'éd, ‘the tent of tryst.’ No description 
of it is given, nor is its origin spoken of ; but part of the 
old narrative has obviously been lost before Ex. 337, 
in which what is now lacking was probably explained. 
It appears, however, that it was very different from the 
tabernacle described by the priestly narrator. It was 
not in the centre of the camp but stood some distance 
outside it, and it was not the seat of an elaborate 
organisation of priests and guarded by a host of Levites, 
but had a single minister and custodian—viz., Joshua, 
who was not a Levite at all but Moses’ attendant 
(Ex. 3311}. 

The existence of such a simple tent-sanctuary pre- 
sents none of the difficulties that beset the priestly 
narrative. Portable shrines were familiar to Semitic 
antiquity, and tents as sanctuaries were known to the 
Israelites in much later times at the high places and in 
connection with irregular worships? {see TENT). Such 
idolatrous tabernacles were probably relics of the usages 
of the nomadic Semites, and it is only natural that 
Israel in its wanderings should have had the like. And 
it is noteworthy that the portable chapels of the heathen 
Semites were mainly used for divination {ep Journ. of 
Phil., 13283 f-}, just as the Mosaic tabernacle is 
described by the Elohist, not as a place of sacrifice 
{such as the tabernacle of the Priestly Code is) but as a 
place of oracle, 

The heathen shrines of this sort contained portable idols or 





1 [Kennedy’s novel theory (see above, § 3), that the so-called 
‘boards’ were in reality light open frames, would, of course, 
meet this difficulty if it stood alone.] é 

2 Ezek. 1616, ‘thou didst take of thy garments and madest 
for thyself sewn high places’—se., shrines of curtains sewn 
together; cp Hos. 96 and Syriac pérakkd, Assyrian parakku, a 
small chapel or shrine, from the same root as Hebrew pérdketh, 
the vail of the Holy of Hollies. 
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baetylia (see Selden, De Dits Syris, 16); but what the Mosaic 
tabernacle contained is not expressly stated. The ordinary, and 


i at first sight the easiest, assumption is that the ark stood in it. 


But neither in Deuteronomy nor before it, are the ark and the 
tabernacle ever mentioned together, and of the two old 
narrators it is not clear that the Yahwist ever mentions the 
tabernacle or the Elohist the ark. ‘The relation between the 
two calls for further investigation, especially as the ark retains 
its importance after the occupation of Canaan, whilst the ‘tent 
of tryst' is not mentioned after the time of Moses, who, accord« 
ing to the Elohist (Ex. 12), enjoyed at it a privilege of direct 
access to the Deity not accorded to later prophets (cp also ARK 
OF CovENANT), 


(4) Lastly, the whole historical tradition from the 
period immediately following the settlement down to 
the date of the building of Solomon's 

13. The taber- temple has no knowlege of any taber- 


paseo nacle. True, apologists like Keil have 
historical succeeded in writing to their own 
times. satésfaction itscomplete history through- 


out the period of the judges and the 
first kings: at one time it was at Shiloh, at another at 
Nob, finally at Gibeon, whence it was removed to the 
temple. The Chronicler has indeed much to tell about 
it, proceeding as he does cn the—to him self-evident— 
assumption that in every case where the older books 
made mention of sacrifice at all this must have been at 
the tabernacle (1 Ch. 1639 212g 2Ch.13 55). The 
older historical books, however (with exceptions to be 
mentioned immediately), know nothing of it. 1 K. 
317, in explicit contradiction of 2 Ch. 13, states that 
Solomon sacrificed on the great high place of Gibeon 
and excuses this proceeding, which from the redactor’s 
point of view of course seemed illegal, on the ground 
that the temple was not yet in existence. But no 
temple was required for the purpose if the tabernacle 
was then at Gibeon. The sanctuary at Shiloh, on the 
other hand, was not a tent at all but a solid house 
EV ‘temple of the Lord,’ (a by3, Aéhal Yahwe, 
15.19 33), with mézdzdth (AV ‘door posts,’ RV ‘side 
posts') and dédatkoth (EV ‘doors'); cp especially Jer. 
712 Moreover, the ark jis spoken of in 1S. 4-6 in 
such a manner as shows that there was no fixed place 
where it was kept, and thus no Tabernacle. After it 
has been recovered from the Philistines, for example, 
it does not come to its proper house but first to Beth- 
shemesh and next to Kirjath-jearim, to the house of a 
private individual, where it remains for years. Thence 
it is fetched by David, who, however, after the disaster 
to Uzzah brings it into the house of one of his generals, 
and that too a gentile, Obed-edom of Gath (2 S.7). 
Not till later does he transfer it to his own city, where 
he sets up a tent for its reception plainly in remembrance 
of the fact that the ark had formerly also been so 
housed. This tent was in time removed by Solomon 
to the temple (1 K. 84), for if these verses are old and 
belong to the context it is only this tent that can be 
understood by the ’dhe/ md‘éd (more probably, however, 
the statement is of a later date; see Benzinger ad /oc.). 
Thus the only remaining passage will be 1 S.222, a 
passage which is already open to critical doubt owing 
to its absence from @. From all that has been urged 
we may safely conchide that the tabernacle of P is 
simply the temple of Solomon carried back into the 
older time by priestly fancy and modified accordingly. 
It was not the temple that was built on the model of 
the tabernacle ; it was the tabernacle that took its shape, 
character, and importance for worship and the theocracy 
from the temple. 


Josephus, Avxt.36-8; Philo, De mit, Mos. 3143 7. The 
older jiterature will be found more or less fully registered in 
. such works as those of Bahr or Riggenbach. 

14. Literature. Of later works we mention the following : 
Bahr, Sysdotck des Mos. Kultus?), 197 2.3 

Friedrich, Syoboltk der Mos. Stifishiitte (1841); W. Neumann, 
Die Stiftshitte, 1861; Ch. J. Riggenbach, Die Mosazsche 
Stiftshiitte (1887): Popper, Der b:bl, Bericht tiber die Stifts- 
Atte (1862); articles by Winer in XWB 2529: Diestel in BL 
54057; Leyrer in PREM, 1592 % ; Riggenbach in PRAC) 
14712 7.; Riehm in AWB; Fergusson, art. ‘Temple’ in 
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Smith’s DB; Welte in Freiburger Kirchen-lexicon ; Kurtz in St. 
Kr., 1844, pp. 315.4. ; Kamphausen, zi¢. 1858, pp. 97 4%, 1859, 
pp. 110%. ; Fries, did. 1859, pp. 103.7, Riggenbach, zdid., 1863, 
PP. 361 f.; Engelhardt in2Z7, 1868, pp. 409 % ; alsothe Archae- 
ologres of Jahn (3 226%), De Wette-Rabiger, 268 7 ; Ewald, 
@) 163%, 367 7, 4 387 7, 4204; Saalschiitz, 2318 %; Keil, 


2) 82 7 ET 198%; Scholz, 1237; Haneietys 161 gf; Schegg, 
406. A 


E; Benzinger, 7A 395 7%, and Nowack, 25373 Schick, 
Stifishitte u, Lempet, 1898; A. R.S. Kennedy, art. ‘Tabernacle’ 
in Hastings’ D&S. On the question of the historicity of the 
accounts of the tabernacle cp especially De Wettc, Beitr. 
lass G7, 2259 7; Vater, Com. 36584; Von Bohlen, Genesis, 
112 7. ; George, Judische Feste, 41 f.; Vatke, Bibl. Theol. 224 f-3 
Nildeke, Beitr, 2, Kritik, 120 7; Graf, De temple Silonenst, 
1855, and Die Gesch. Bb. d. AT, 1866, 75.3 Kuenen, Gods- 
dienst,275f.; Reuss, L'historre sainte e¢ la lot, 240; Well- 
hausen, P70/.8), 407° ET 387% LB. 


TABERNACLES, FEAST OF. The Israelitic cycle 
of festivals came to a close, in autumn, with the feast 
. of Tabernacles. In the old legislation 

1. erred (Ex. 3422 2316) it is called hag ha’asiph 
. (prox an}, ‘the feast of ingathering,’ and 

is to be celebrated ‘at the turn of the year’ (naipp 
nrg). The very name shows quite clearly that the 


festival in its essential meaning is agricultural, a harvest 
feast ; it is the autumn thanksgiving which no doubt has 
reference primarily to the fruit harvest and the vintage, 
but from the outset was regarded as the great thanks- 
giving for the whole produce of the year. 

Hence the general expressions ‘when thou gatherest in the 
produce of thy field’ (Ex, 2316, T]¥I7O THYOMR ALON), 
‘when thou gatherest in from thy threshing-floor and from thy 
press’ (Deut. 1613, TDP ATED WSONS). 

Like the other harvest feasts, it is intimately con- 
nected with the possession of the land of Canaan, and 
was celebrated for the first time there by the Israelites, 
who in all probability took it over from the Canaanites, 
It is with regard to the autumn festival specially that 
our information as to its having been a Canaanite festival 
is explicit ; of the people of Shechem we are told that 
they went out into the field, gathered their vineyards, 
trode the grapes, and held festival and went into the 
house of their god and did eat and drink (Judg. 927). 
Cp also FEASTS, § 4. 

As the closing harvest thanksgiving, and probably the 
oldest of the three feasts of harvest (see PASSOVER, § 4; 

PENTECOST, § 6), the autumn festival 
ome . excels both the other great annual festivals 
{Aaggim, psn) of the Israelites in im- 

the yearly - 

festivals, Portance. In the law of JE, it is true, all 

three are already found on the same plane 
as equally necessary and equally important; for all of 
them attendance at the sanctuary is enjoined (Ex. 3422 
23:6). Yet how great was the special importance as- 
signed in practice to the autumm festival as compared 
with the others appears at once in its very designation 
as ‘the feast’ (any, Aehag) or ‘the feast of Yahwé' 
(nym an, Zag Vahwe) car’ eoxty (1 K.82 1232 Judg. 
2119; and even as late as Lev. 233941 Ezek, 4525 Neh. 
814). Even in Zechariah (1416 #) it is to the 
feast of tabernacles that the remnant of the heathen go 
up year by year to Jerusalem to worship the King, 
Yahwe Stbacth. In these circumstances it cannot be 
regarded as merely accidental that the feast of taber- 
nacles and the feast of tabernacles alone is more than 
once mentioned in the historical books when dealing 
with the more ancient period, and its celebration thus 
attested from the earliest period after the settlement in 
Canaan. At Shiloh, for example, the maidens celebrate 
it by going forth to dance in the orchards and vineyards 
{Judg. 2116).1_ So also we learn from the story of 
Samuel that in wide circles it was customary year by 
year at the ‘revolution of the days’ (ay nipgnd, 1 S. 





1 The narratives in 
form late Midrash. Yet there need not be on that account any 
doubt as to the accuracy of this statement or of many other 
touches preserved in them See Dance, § 6, and cp further, 
Budde, ad doc. 
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lzo; cp the same expression in Ex. 3422) to go in 
pilgrimage with the whole family to the sanctuary at 
Shiloh, and there to sacrifice to Yahwé and hold a joyous 
sacrificial meal (15.13 %). The high importance 
attached to the festival is shown also in the fact that 
Solomon dedicates his temple at the same date {1 K. 
8265, cp 2Ch.78 #; on the passage cp also below, 
§ 3}. Answering to the yearly observance of this feast 
at Jerusalem, Jeroboam, according to a thoroughly 
trustworthy statement in 1 K. 1232! (cp Benzinger, 
ad foc.) instituted a similar solemnity in the northern 
kingdom ; here the only error of the author is in sup- 
posing (from his Deuteronomistic point of view) that 
before Jeroboam’s time such a feast was observed only at 
the temple of Jerusalem, and not also at the sanctuaries 
of the northern kingdom. Pilgrimages of the same 
sort as those to Shiloh were in use also in other parts 
of the country to the various famous sanctuaries. The 
passages just cited show also at the same time that this 
autumn festival from the very beginning was celebrated 
in common by wide circles of participants. This does 
not seem to have been the case in the olden time with 
the two other harvest feasts ; if observed at all, it was 
enough that they should be observed in quite small 
local circles; at least the complete silence of the histori- 
cal books on the subject would be most easily ex- 
plained in this way. The special importance of the 
feast of tabernacles continues to show itself in the 
Deuteronomic legislation, In contrast to what is re- 
quired at the two other 4aggim, it is enjoined that all 
the days of this festival are to be observed at the central 
sanctuary in Jerusalem {Dt. 1615; cp w. 7). 

In the older legislation no more precise details than 

those already indicated are given as to how and where 
3. Orisi the feast ought to be observed. Else- 
5 opine of where (FEASTS, § 10} it is shown that 
celebration. the olden time had no thought at all of 
* fixing the three harvest festivals to any 
definite day. This lies in the nature of the case. 
The great autumn thanksgiving was held as soon as 
the corn-harvest, vintage, and ingathering were finished. 
This happened, of course, in the various districts, and 
in different years, at different dates. In the hill-country 
around Jerusalem the feast was held of old in the eighth 
month, The completion of the temple was in the month 
of Bal, the eighth month, and its dedication was at the 
time of the autumn festival (1 K.638; ep 82).2 It is 
evidently in order to bring it into accordance with the 
Jerusalem date of the feast on the fifteenth of the month 
that the autumn festival at Bethel was fixed for the same 
day by Jeroboam (1 K. 1232). 

For the observance of the festival the offering of gifts 
from the fruits that had been gathered and of animal 
sacrifices accompanied by a sacrificial meal were matters 
of course (cp 1 S.13 f°). In the olden time the gifts 
and offerings were left to the freewill of the worshipper 
according as his heart impelled him to show his thanks 
to Yahwé (cp TAXATION, § 8). So also it is matter of 
course that the feast was observed as a joyous occasion, 


1 [See also SHECHEM, and cp Crz#t, Bzé.] A 

2 In the present text of 1 K.82 it is indeed said that the 
dedication was ‘at the feast in the month Ethanim, which is the 
seventh month.’ To reconcile this date with x K. 6 38, according 
to which the temple was finished in the eighth month, it would 
be necessary to suppose that after its completion the dedication 
of the temple was put off till the seventh month of the following 
year—that is to say, for eleven months. This is in the highest 
degree unlikely. ‘Since, moreover, we learn from 1 K. 1232 
that at that period the festival was observed at Jerusalem in 
the eighth month, we must suppose the original text of r K. 82 
to have read merely ‘at the feast.’ The name of the month 
Ethanim is a later insertion easily explained by the consideration 
that, on the one hand, the fixed tradition was that the temple 
had been dedicated at the feast of tabernacles, and, on the other 
hand, that this feast, at a later date, but before that of Deutero- 
nomy (§ 4), had been assigned to this month. The explanation 
of the name of the month—‘ which is the seventh month’—is 
the addition of a still later hand, as is shown by its position ; it 
is also wanting in @6L (@4 has a curious reading ards 0 HY 
éBdopneogrds eBdopos). Cp further, Benzinger, ad foc. 
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Compare what we read of the feast of the Shechemites (Judg. 
927) or of the dances of the maidens (cp DaXce, § 6) at the 
feast of Shiloh (Judg. 21 19 #). 

When, then, in Dt. the feast is for the first time 
designated {in our present texts) as the ‘feast of 
tabernacles ' (Dt. 1613 ; see below, § 4) and the priestly 
law (Lev. 2342) expressly enjoins living in booths as 
part of the ritual of its celebration, or when the Law of 
Holiness (Lev. 2340) orders the participants to take 
‘the fruit of goodly trees, branches of palm trees,” and 
the like, we may be perfectly certain that these are not 
newly invented innovations, but that very ancient custom 
lay at the foundation of the practices thus prescribed. 
The living in booths and the name ‘ feast of tabernacles' 
or ‘booths’ are connected with the simple fact that at 
the time of the olive and grape harvest it was usual to 
spend days and nights in booths of this kind—a practice 
which still holds its ground in those parts (see Robinson, 
BR 2737; cp ls.18).1 If these booths at a later date 
found a recognised place in the official ritual of the feast, 
this shows that, properly speaking, all these days of 
harvesting during which people lived in the open under 
booths were regarded as constituting a festal time, which 
was brought to a close in, let us say, the pilgrimage to the 
sanctuary. With this also we may connect the precept in 
Dt. (see below) to observe the feast for seven whole days 
atthesanctuary. The other injunction, referred toabove, 
to furnish oneself with fruits of goodly trees, branches of 
palm trees, and so forth (if the reference be not simply to 
the branches needed for making the booths ; see below) 
we may perhaps connect with what we read of the 
festal dances in Judg.2l19f It would be natural for 
those who took part in these to adorn themselves with 
sprigs and garlands. 

In its festal legislation Dt. (1613-r5), as already 
remarked, designates the autumn festival by the name 

4. In Dt. of hag has-sukkoth (nize an), ‘feast of taber- 

: nacles' or ‘ booths’—a designation which, 
although not employed either in H or in P (see 
below, §§ 5, 6), it continued to retain? As has 
already been said, it was not to any change in the 
significance of the festival or to any new ritual that this 
new designation was due; if Dt. had intended to 
introduce something that was new when it spoke of the 
celebration under booths, this piece of ritual would 
have been expressly prescribed. On the contrary, Dt. 
simply assumes both name and thing to be already 
familiar ; thus the name also was already in use before 
the time of Dt. The duration of the feast is fixed at 
seven days, and in fact all the seven have to be observed 
at the sanctuary in Jerusalem (see above, § 3). The 
joyous character of the feast is also thoroughly preserved 
in Dt., as well as the idea of its being a harvest feast ; and, 
in full agreement with the general spirit of solicitude 
shown in the Deuteronomic law for the welfare of the 
poor and the like, it is expressly enjoined that the bond- 
man and the widow are all to take joyful part in the 
celebration (1614). 


1 For evidence of the ancient practice of spending the 
festival under booths we cannot with confidence appeal to Hos. 


1210[9]. The expression there made use of —qyyp, 26'éd, instead 
of am, 4ag—is quite unusual. Still less suitable, it is true, is 
the interpretation which (so Wellhausen) refers it to the passover 
feast. In no other place do we read anything of a dwelling in 
tents during that feast. In the prophetic threatening ‘I will 
yet again make thee to dwell in tents, as in the days of the 
Garp) solemn feast ' no reference to any joyous festival, merely 
a reference to the wandering in the wilderness is required by 
the connection. Hence Kautzsch’s rendering ‘as in the day of 
the assembly [at Horeb)* seems the best. If the prophet is 
really intending the feast of tabernacles in this allusion, we 
shali then have our first distinct trace of an assumed paralle! 
and connection between this ‘dwelling in booths’ at the feast 
of tabernacles and the dwelling in tents in the wilderness at the 
exodus from Egypt. Cp further, Wellhausen and Nowack, 
ad loc. 

2 In the NT and in Josephus it is accordingly spoken of as 
exyvormyia, in @ as éopry oxnvay, in Vg. as scenopagia, and in 
Philo (2297) as oxypat. 
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It is shown elsewhere (FEASTS, § 10} how the cen- 
tralisation of the cultus in Dt., even without any 
express intention on the part of the lawgiver, inevit- 
ably altered the character of the feasts. It became 
necessary that they should be observed at one common 
definitely fixed date, they lost their intimate connection 
with the life of the husbandman, and the tendency to 
change them into historical celebrations was greatly 
strengthened by this circumstance. No express refer- 
ence to any historical event in connection with the 
feast of tabernacles is met with as yet in Dt. The 
bringing of the first-fruits at all is connected only in 
a quite general way with the historical fact that it is 
Yahwé who has delivered his people from the land of 
Egypt and given them the land of Canaan to possess. 
As thanks for the gift of the land the Israelite brings 
the first-fruits of its produce as a gift to Yahwe (Dt. 
261-11}. The bringing of the first-fruits enjoined in Dt, 
in conjunction with a liturgical formula of thanksgiving 
is not indeed in the law itself (Dt. 261-21) expressly 
connected with any definite time. It is, however, 
exceedingly natural to assume that the author of the 
injunction thought of it as to be carried out on the feast of 
tabernacles, for it deals with the offering of the first- 
fruits of the wine and oil-harvest as well as with the 
first-fruits of corn, and contemplates this as being done 
at Jerusalem. For this the feast of tabernacles was the 
convenient opportunity, unless one is to read the precept 
as implying a special pilgrimage to Jerusalem for the 
purpose. In this connection a quite general reference 
to the Exodus is implied for the feast of tabernacles. 
Lastly, in Dt. it is further laid down that every seventh 
year, the year of release, ‘this law’—z.¢., the Deutero- 
nomic law—shall be read before all Israel at the feast 
of tabernacles (Dt. 31 107). 

Ezekiel is the first to give to this feast—designated 
‘the feast’ or ‘the feast of Yahwé’—a definite date ; it 

is to begin on the rsth day of the seventh 

a oe i. month, and to last for seven days (Ezek. 

* 4525), He orders for it the same offer- 
ings as for the passover; every day seven bullocks 
and seven rams as a burnt-offering, a he-goat as a sin- 
offering, an ephah for every bullock and every ram, with 
a hin of oil to each ephah as a meal-offering. The 
Law of Holiness (Lev. 23 39-41} in its present form has no 
precept as to the offering. The date in v. 39 is hardly 
original.! On the other hand it is here prescribed that 
the Israelites on the first day of the feast are to take to 
them the fruit of goodly trees (a py "BR; cp under 
APPLE, § 2 [3]), branches of palm trees and boughs of 
thick trees ? and willows of the brook, and rejoice before 
Yahwé seven days. That the palm branches and the 
boughs are to be used for making booths is nowhere 
said. Itis equally possible to suppose that they were 
carried by the participants in their hands (cp above, 
§ 3). Such a custom is attested at any rate for the 
later post-exilic period (2 Macc. 106 % ; Jos. Ant, 
iii. 104, § 245, xiii 135, § 372). What could be the 
application of ' fruit of goodly trees’ in the construction 
of booths is not easy to see, and it is more natural to 
suppose that the fruit formed part of the thyrsus which 
each participant carried in his hand (cp below, 


7). 
The laws of P concerning the autumn festival are 


1 How much of Lev. 2839 belongs to the original law 
of holiness is very questionable. As in what follows this 
verse mention is always made of only seven feast days, 
uv. 396, which speaks of an eighth day, may be presumed ‘to 
be a later addition (see below, § 6). The same holds good 
of the time determination in v. 39a. The other festivals also 
are not yet assigned to a fixed day in H. On this question 
see further the various introductions, especially the tables in 
Holzinger. 

2 ninp yy is explained by tradition as meaning ‘myrtle.’ 
Occurring as it does between ‘ palms’ and ‘ willows,” the expres- 
res would certainly seem intended to denote some definite kind 
of tree. . 
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found in Lev. 2333-36 42 4 Nu. 2912-38. The name of 
6. InP the festival is there the same as in Dt.: feast 

. * of tabernacles or booths, Zag Aas-sukkoth 
(nizoz an: Lev. 2334}. The preference of P for this 
designation is not a mere accident; it is intended to 
denote, not a part of the ritual merely, but the meaning 
of the entire festival ; it conveys, not only that during 
the festival it is necessary to live in booths, but also 
that the festival commemorates the booths in which 
Israel lived at the exodus from Egypt. It is exactly to 
this that the peculiar usage of the feast is intended to 
point (Lev. 2342/). The change of meaning, designed 
to give the feast a place in the history of redemption, 
has thus been fully accomplished ; there is now no 
longer present any trace of a reference to husbandry— 
a reference which, indeed, is absent also from the Law 
of Holiness. As with all festivals in P, so also in the 
case of the feast of tabernacles, the chief emphasis is 
laid upon the public sacrifices which are offered with 
lavish abundance, no longer as in Dt. upon the volun- 
tary gifts of individuals and the sacrificial meal arising 
from these, The public sacrifices consist, over and 
above the regular daily burnt-offering with the customary 
meal and drink-offerings, ofa sin-offering of a he-goat to 
be offered on each of the seven days of the feast, with 
in addition a daily burnt -~- offering of two rams and 
fourteen lambs, and on the first day thirteen butlocks 
besides, on the second day twelve bullocks, and each 
succeeding day a butlock the less—thus, on the seventh 
day seven bullocks, two rams, fourteen lambs, In 
each case there are, of course, the appropriate meal- 
offerings of fine flour mingled with oil—three-tenths for 
every bullock and two-tenths for each of the two rams. 
As compared with the offerings prescribed for the other 
principal feasts, those here enjoined are enhanced to an 
extraordinary degree—in some instances being more 
than doubled. Thus down even to so late a date as 
that of P we can clearly trace the continued operation 
of that pre-eminent importance which attached to this 
feast above all the rest in the oldest times. 

There is yet one other point in which P goes beyond 
Ezekiel and H; to the traditional seven days of the 
feast it adds yet an eighth as a closing festival, ‘ds¢reth 
{myy). As compared with the other seven days, this 


has an independent character of its own; it does not 
simply continue the sacrifices of the preceding days, but 
there are offered a he-goat as sin-offering, a bullock, a 
ram and seven lambs as a burnt-offering—in each case 
with the appropriate meal and drink-offerings, of course 
in addition to the regular daily burnt-offering. This 
day, however, as can readily be understood, is always 
reckoned as part of the main festival itself, and in later 
times it was customary to speak of an eight-days’ feast 
(2 Macc. 106; Jos. Avzé. iii, 104, § 245). This eighth 
day, like the first, is celebrated by a great assembly and 
by abstinence from every kind of work; for the inter- 
vening six days this is not demanded. 
In post-exilic times, just as in pre-exilic, it is pre- 
cisely of the feast of tabernacles that we most often 
t hear ; it always continued to be one of the 
7 Later. most important festivals. Of the exiles 
after their return we forthwith read that when the 
seventh month came round they did not neglect the 
feast of tabernacles. And, as matter of fact, after the 
introduction of the law in 444 B.C., the feast was 
regularly observed in strict conformity with the legal 
prescriptions. his is expressly emphasised in Neh. 
8:49, It is, however, very noticeable that here the 
legal innovation is the revival of a custom which had 
passed out of use: not, as might be expected, the 
sacrifices, but the dwelling in booths. From this no 
other conclusion is possible than that this dwelling 
in booths was practised in the older time, not as a 
festal rite, but as a harvest custom. After Dt. had 
transferred the observance of the feast to Jerusalem, the 
practice had gone out of date ; what had formerly been 
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quite natural had now in the capital no meaning. 
When, however, the custom was brought into con- 


; nection with history and judged to be a reminiscence 


of the tents of Israel in the wilderness, it received a new 
meaning which gave it fresh significance as a part of the 
ceremonial of the feast and recalled it to new life. From 
the account in Nehemiah (8x6) we learn further that in 
Jerusalem the booths were set upon the house roofs, in 
the house courts, in the courts of the temple (this last, 
of course, only for priests and Levites) and in the broad 
places of the city gates, Olhve branches, branches of 
wild olives, myrtle branches, palm branches, and 
branches of thick trees (niay yy, see above, § 5, n. 2) 


were employed for the purpose. The public reading of 
the book of the law, as required by Dt. (see above, § 4), 
was also a feature of the festival. The Chronicler’s 
account of the feast of tabernacles at the dedication of 
the temple (2 Ch. 787} is evidence of the observance of 
the festival in accordance with P in the Chronicler’s own 
time in so far as the seven days’ feast of 1 K. 865 is 
altered into a feast of eight days, Finally, we read 
in the Maccabean period of the celebration of a feast 
resembling the feast of tabernacles, immediately after the 
purification of the temple (2 Macc. 1067). ‘This 
feast also lasts eight days; the participants carry in 
their hands ‘wands wreathed with leaves, and fair 
boughs, and palms also.’ 


The custom here referred to (perhaps already an old one ; see 
above, § 5) continued in use during the later period, The order 
of the feast is prescribed down to the minutest details in the 
Talmudic tractate entitled Swééa (cp MykTLe). There the 
branches, etc., are not only used for making booths, but are also 
carried in the hands as the celebrants go to join in the worship. 
The ‘fruit of goodly trees’ (170 /Y 15) was interpreted to mean 


the ethrig Ginny), apple of paradise, or Adam’s apple, the 
‘és “Gb0th (may PY) the myrtle. Accordingly, a palm branch 
still in its ‘ sceptre-like’ condition, that is, not yet expanded (the 
so-called /#/a4, absdy was fastened up along with a myrtle and 
willow in such a manner that the myrtle was on the right and 
the willow on the left of the palm. This festal thyrsus (also 
called /#2a6) was held in the nght hand whilst the left carried 
an etkrég, and thus equipped the celebrants went in procession 
with hosannas and waving of thyrst round the altar of burnt- 
offering, each day once, but on the seventh day seven times, to 
commemorate the seven days’ encompassing of the walls of 


Jericho. Josephus calls the thyrsus (Av. iii. 104, § 245) 
eipereus which means properly the harvest wreath of olive 
er laurel wound round with wool and decorated with fruit 


which the Athenian singing boys carried about at the autumn 
feast of Pyanepsia. Another Greek designation employed 
is Oipoo (thyrsi; 2 Macc.107; Jos, Ant. xiii. 135, § 372), 
properly the Bacchic wand wreathed in ivy and vine-leaves with 
a fir-cone at the top which was carried by the worshippers at 
the feast of Dionysus. It is doubtless this whole custom that 
Plutarch has in his mind when he represents the Jewish feast of 
tabernacles as being a Dionysiac festival (Sys. 46: THs peylonis 
xal vedeLordms éopris wapa ‘lovdaiors 0 Katpos Eze Kai & TpoTos 
Acovvciy mpoorjxwy . . . Egret 58 xat xparnpopopia ms éopry Kat 
Ovpoopopia wap’ avrois, ev f Sipaous Exovres eis TO Lepdy 
eiviactv). 

Another peculiar custom, with regard to the meaning 
and origin of which there is still great uncertainty (cp 
NATURE-WORSHIP, § 4), was in connection with the 
daily drink-offering which was offered during the seven 
days of the feast. For this the water was taken from 
Siloam. A priest drew it in a golden pitcher of a 
capacity of three logs, and brought it amid trumpet- 
blasts through the Water Gate into the outer court 
of the temple. ‘There other priests received it from 
him with the words (Is.123): 'Ye will draw water 
with joy from the founts of salvation,’ in which words 
priests and people alike joined. The water was then 
mixed with wine, and, while the priests blew on the 
trumpets and the Levites chanted psalms, was poured 
into a silver basin standing at the south-western corner 


; of the altar, from which it flowed by a pipe into a 


subterranean channel and thence to the Kidron, We 
may, perhaps, bring this practice into connection with 
the ancient custom of drawing water and pouring it out 
{ep 1S, 76) which may possibly have been used and 
retained precisely at the feast. Tradition has it that 
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abundant rain for the new seed-time and a fruitful year 
are symbolised in the act. In all probability the words 
of Jn. 737, are to be read in this connection.! Yet 
one other characteristic of the feast remains to be men- 
tioned : the festal joy on the night between the first and 
the second day. In the court of the women four- 
branched golden candlesticks were erected and lighted 
up. With music, psalms, and trumpets, a torch dance 
was then performed by the most prominent priests and 
laymen. The offering of the festal sacrifices was 
accompanied, as in the case of the other great feasts, 
by trumpet-blowing by the priests, as also by the singing 
of the great hallél—z.e., Pss. 118-118 {see HALLEL) ; 
when the Hosanna was reached in Ps. 11825 the lilabs 
were shaken. 

Outside of Palestine the Fews observed the festival in like 
manner in booths. As the determination of the month’s com- 
mencement and of the whole calendar connected with it depended 
on actual observation of the new moon, and thus was uncertain 
(see New Moon), it was customary for the Jews outside of 
Palestine to observe the first and eighth days of the feast twice 
over on consecutive days, so as to make sure of observing the 
common national feast quite simultaneously with their brethren 
in Palestine. 

After the destruction of the second temple arose the custom of 
adding yet a ninth day—the 23rd of Tishri—to the festival, 
celebrated as the feast of ‘the joy of the law’ (THAT nnn’). 
Qn the Sabbath preceding this day the reading of the law as 
divided into 52 parashiyyath or lessons in the synagogue service 
came toan end; on the following sabbath the reading was re- 
commenced, Cp Vitringa, De Syn. Vet., 1696, Pp. 1003. _ : 

See the literature cited under Feasts; also the articles in 
Riehm, Herzog-Plitt, Smith, etc. IB. 


TABITHA (raBlelida [Ti WH]),? Acts 936 4of. 
See DorCAs ; cp GAZELLE. 


TABLE. The words are :— 

I. now, suchan, tpdrela, mensa. See MEALS, §3@; ALTAR, 
§ 10; and cp SacriFice, § 34a. 

2. apd, wésab, avdxriors (-nors [C]), accuditus, is taken by 
EV in Cant, 1 x2 in the sense of ‘table’; cp MEALS, § 34, and 
n. 2; also § 34, n. 2; but see also BDB, and Bu. ad doc, 
Haupt, /SL 21 (1902) pt. 1, p. 54. 

3. mb, didh, AGE (31 times) rvfior (thrice), sabula, duxus, 
Chiefly of the ‘tables’ of the law Ex, 24 12, ete., but also of the 
tables or tablets on which the prophets wrote their prophecies 
(is. 308 Hab. 22), and of tables for writing generally. Cp 
Warring. 

4. tTpdmega, Mt. 1527 x Cor. 1021 Heb. 92, etc. ; see above, 1. 

5. wAdE, 2 Cor.33 Heb. 94; see above, 3. . 

6. cai in Mk. 74 [Ti. WH om.]is rendered ‘table’ in AV; 
RVom. RV¥mg. ‘many ancient authorities add @d couches.’ 
See above, 2, and cp MEALS, § 34 and n. 2. er 

7. mwvaxiédiov, Lk. 163, AY ‘table,’ RV ‘tablet’; dimin. from 
mivaé, and so a small tablet (for writing). 


TABLE LAND (iWW*) 2 Ch. 2610 RV™, EV 
*plain(s}." See Jup#a, PLAIN. 
TABLET. 1. YOID, Admds, Ex, 3522 Nu. 31 sof. 


RV Armvet. See NECKLACE, § 4. 

2 [01, gilddyon, Is.81, RV see Dress, § 1 [2], Rott, 2. 

3 WHIT AS, date ©) han-ndphes, Is,820, See Perrume 
Boxes, 

TABOR ("10 ; 6aBup [BNARTL], paieBup [B] 
Badwe [A] Josh. 1922, To iTaBypioN [BA] Hos. 5: 
1. Physical Jer.46 [@ 26] 18; ataBypion Polyb. 
character. v.706, cp 1Epon Aloc aTaBypioy at 

istics Agrigentum and in the isle of Rhodes 

* _ @b, ix. 2773; To ITABYPION Opoc Jos. ; 
ITABYPION Euseb. OS 26890 and GaBuwp, 24. 26127; 
ftabyrium, Thabor, Jerome), the hill now called Jebel 


1 The words are spoken on the ‘great’ day of the feast— 
} axary hepa % peyarn THs Copris. By this probably is meant 
the seventh day, on which procession was made seven times 
round the altar, which on this day was decorated with branches 
of willow. This day is in fact called by the rabbins the ‘great’ 
Hosanna day—27 AA WIT OW, or also the ‘willow’ day— 
ny ov. The eighth day, the ‘aséreth, is not strictly speaking 
to be reckoned to the feast of tabernacles ; the special sacrifices 
and festal observances terminate on the seventh day (see above). 
This day, therefore, cannot be regarded as that intended in Jn, 


7 « 
¥ Cp rofiaty (Wadd. 2rss)and rafiatm, cited by Dussaud and 
Macler, Voy. Arch. 158 (Paris, rg0r). 
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et-Tar. Its dome-like shape as seen from the'S. or 
SW. (‘mira rotunditate," Jer. OS 15623), and its 
apparent isolation, make it a striking feature in the 
landscape of SE. Galilee. Hence it ranks with Carmel 
among conspicuous heights; ¢.g., in Jer.4618, and the 
Midrash, Ber. &., § 99, ‘Tabor came from Beth-elim and 
Carmel from Aspamya to attend the law-giving at 
Sinai.’ A psalmist even implies that what Hermon is 
on the FE. of Jordan Tabor is on the W., Ps. 8913 (but 
cp the commentators). It rises from the level of the 
Great Plain to a height of 1843 ft. (1312 ft. from the 
base); the summit is an extensive platform, 3000 ft. 
from E. to W., 1300 ft, at its greatest breadth, a 
peculiarity which did much to determine the associations 
which have gathered round the mountain.! Though 


: from some aspects Tabor appears to stand alone, in 


reality it is a spur of the Nazareth group of heights, 
and is linked to them on its N. side. Its slopes, like 
the W. slopes of Carmel, are covered with vegetation 
and stunted trees, oak, ilex, terebinth, beech, carob, 
olive, etc., which afford cover to an unusual number of 
animals. From the top opens out a superb panorama, 
often, however, veiled with mists in the spring-time. 
The situation of the mountain, its imposing and 
prominent outline, explain at once the part which it has 
played in history. In all ages Tabor has been famous 
either for its sanctuary or for its stronghold. Com- 
manding the NE. quarter of the Great Plain and one of 
the main outlets down to the Jordan, the W. esh-Sherar, 
it has considerable strategic value, whilst to the instinct 
of early religion it would seem to have been designed by 
nature for a holy place. 

The boundaries of Issachar, Zebulun, and Naphtali 
meet upon Tabor ; Josh. 1922 (Issachar), r2 CHISLOTH- 
TABOR—+4.¢. ‘flanks of Tabor’ (Zebu- 


pair pats Tun), 34 ’AZNOTH-TABOR—1.e. ‘peaks (?} 
hold 8 of Tabor’ (Naphtali), 1 Ch. 662 [77] 


(Zebulun ; &*® faxyxeg). In the first 
and the last of these passages Tabor is the name 
of a town on or near the mountain. Long before 
the Israelite occupation Tabor was a holy place; 
it naturally became the common sanctuary of the three 
tribes whose portions met there. So we may infer 
from Dt. 3319, ‘they (#.¢., Zebulun and Issachar) call 
peoples to the mountain.’ Though Tabor is not 
expressly named, as it is the mountain in which both 
these tribes had an interest the allusion would be clear 
to early readers, The passage seems to refer to some 
kind of religious fair or gathering at the sanctuary 
of Tabor to which the neighbourhood was invited for 
worship and barter (Stade, GY 1171; Driver, Deut. 
409; see also Herder, Geist d. Hebr. Poésie, 150 ff 
ed. Suphan}. In the days of Deborah and Barak these 
tribes had suffered most from the hostility of the 
Canaanites ; accordingly upon Tabor, as the common 
rallying-point, Barak gathered his men for a descent 
upon the enemy in the plain below (Judg, 461214). 
Perhaps there was another reason for the muster on 
Tabor besides the obvious advantages of the position ; 
the holy war, as von Gall suggests, would probably 
begin with a sacrifice at the tribal sanctuary (4 /fisr. 
Kulistatten, 124 f.; cp 1 8.18912 Mi.3s, etc.) From 
one account it appears that the battle was fought at the 
foot of the mountain (Judg. d74 ); the Song, however, 
does not mention Tabor, and places the battle farther 
off, by Taanach, along the left bank of the Kishon 
(518-20). By this victory Tabor was secured to Israel ; 
and, as a stronghold commanding one of the main 
caravan routes across the Plain, it must have proved an 
invaluable possession during the times of conflict and 
slow consolidation which followed (Judg.7122 1S. 
284% 291 311). Of its fortunes in the days when 


1 In Talm, RB. the extent of Tabor is given as 4 parsa, Bad, 
Bathr 736 (Zébahim 1136 reads 40 parsa); the figures of Jos., 
Biv. 1 (height 30 stadia, the wed/oyv on the summit 26 stadia), 
are of course absurd, 
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Assyrian and Egyptian armies passed within sight of it 
we know nothing (Is.823 [91] 2 K. 2829 Zech. 12:1). 
The sanctuary continued to serve the district. By 
Hosea’s time it had become associated with the idolatrous 
form of Yahwé-worship which was characteristic of the 
N, kingdom ; hence it incurred the prophet’s denuncia- 
tion; its priesthood, like that of Mizpah, the other 
typical ‘high place,’ is ‘a net spread out’ to catch 
deluded worshippers (Hos.51). Nevertheless the 
sacred character of the mountain was not forfeited; in 
the course of time no doubt it influenced the Christian 
tradition (§ 5); it never quite lost its hold upon Jewish 
memory. In a late Midrash we find the opinion that 
‘the Temple itself might well have been built in the 
portion of Issachar,' had it not been otherwise ordered 
(Yalkut on Dt. 3319 see $e pdna maad 9x3 sent nea). 
The Tabor of Judg. 818 can hardly be the mountain ; 
it is too far from the seats of Gideon's clan ; the scene 
of the murder was the neighbourhood of 
tbe gee Shechem rather than the Plain of Jezreel 
oo ’*“3 (but cp GIDEON, § 2). It is simplest to 
suppose that there was another Tabor near Ophrah 
(Budde, #2. Sz. 114; but see also Moore, /udges, 228}. 
The 'terebinth [RV ‘oak’] of Tabor’ (1 S.103; @» 
Tijs Spuds ris éxhexrHs} is probably to be placed, as the 
context seems to require, in Benjamin, between Rachel's 
Grave, on the N. border of Benjamin, and Gibeah 
{von Gall, Zc. 88/.). Ewald’s emendation mns3yiby 


(=mz23 pdx Gen. 358) is scarcely necessary ; there must 


have been more than one such sacred tree in later 
Jewish history, See, further, RACHEL’S SEPULCHRE. 

In later Jewish history Tabor was the scene of three 
memorable engagements. 


The first occurred in the struggle between Antiochus III. the 
Great (223-187 B.c.}and Ptolemy IV, Fbtlopator (222-205 B.C.) 
a for the possession of Palestine (Polyb. v. 70). After 
4, Jewish the surrender of Philoteria (S. of Lake of Galilee) 
history. and Scythopolis, about 218 B.c., Antiochus marched 
into the hul-country and appeared before Ata- 
byrium, ‘ which is situated upon a rounded hill (é7i Adgav pacroe- 
Sovs), more than 1g stadia in ascent,’ and captured the place by 
a stratagem. Polybius calls Atabyrium a méAcs standing on 
the top of the hill, and the account of its capture agrees with 
such a position. : 

In 8.c. 53 the proconsul A. Gabinius, general of Pompey, 
fought Alexander, son of Aristobulus, at the foot of the 
mountain (wept 7d ‘IraBvp.ov Spos), and 10,000 Jews fell in 
battle (Jos. 44, xiv. 6 3). 

The third episode is recorded in fuller detail. As governor of 
Galilee Josephus fortified Tabor against Vespasian in 67 A.D. 
Under pressure he built a wall round the summit in forty days, 
and supplied the fort with water from below, for the inhabitants 
(€motxor) had been dependent upon rain. Vespasian sent 
Placidus with 600 horsemen to attack the Jews by enticing them 
down to the plain; they were unwise enough to leave their 
strong position in the hope of overwhelming the cavalry; it 
became impossible to retreat, and they were completely defeated. 
Want of water compelled those who were left in the fort (ot 
éwtxdiptor) to surrender the mountain to Placidus (Jos. B/ iv.18 
we Vita 37). Remains of Josephus’ wall were discovered 
in 1898. 


Since the third century Tabor has been revered by 
Christian tradition as the scene of the Transfiguration. 
The Gospels themselves do not give a 

5. The Trans ame to the ‘high mountain’ (8pos 
figuration. 51.42); but it was more likely 
Hermon than Tabor (see HERMON, § 1, MouNTAIN). 
‘The Transfiguration is dated six {Lk., eight) days after 
the confession of Peter at Czesarea Philippi= Banias at 
the foot of Hermon. Nothing is said of a journey in 
the interval; the return to Galilee is placed after the 
Transfiguration (Mk.93c0). Moreover, in Jesus’ time, 
Tabor was hardly a place to which he could lead the 
three apostles ‘apart by themselves’ {«ar’ (Slav ydvous : 
Mk. 92)—xar’ ldlay obviously refers to the apostles, 
not to the sedation of Tabor. The passages from 
Polybius and Josephus quoted above imply that the 


summit was inhabited and partially fortified. 

Pére Barnabé, who has written lately in support of the 
tradition, argues that there never was, and never could have 
been, a town upon the summit because of the absence of water 
and cultivable land sufficient to support a population (Ze Jfont 
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Thabor, Paris, rg00). But the difficulty was overcome in other 
situations of a similar character ; many remains of cisterns have 
been discovered on the summit; and monasteries have managed 
to live there. The passage in the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews quoted by Origen (Comment. in Joan. t. 26; Migne, 
PG l4 col. 132), where Jesus is made to say, ‘Even now has my 
mother, the Holy Spirit, seized me by one of my hairs and 
borne me to the great mountain Tabor,’ can hardly be said to 
support the Christian tradition ; but it may have helped to give 
rise to it. The context of the quotation is lost, so that we 
cannot tell what event is alluded to; not improbably it was the 
temptation. Cp TemPraTion, § 14, andsee Moulton, Si4d. and 
Sem, Studies, Yale Univ., rgor, p. 161, with the references. 
At any rate Origen himself accepied the tradition (Comment, in 
Ps, 83 13 [8912]; PG121548), ‘Tabor is the mountain of Galilee 
where Christ was transfigured.’ In the fourth century it is held 
by Eusebius, who speaks of Hermon along with Tabor as 
‘mountains upon which the wonderful transfigurations and 
frequent sojourns of onr Saviour teok place’ (Comzent. in Ps. 
88 13 [8912]; PG 23 1cg2); by Cyril of Jerusalem, ‘Moses . . . 
and Elias... were present with him when he was transfigured on 
Mt. Tabor’ (Catech. 12 16; PG 33744); by erome, ‘Itabyrium 
et tabernacula Salvatoris,’  . . . montem Thabor in quo trans- 
figuratus est Dominus’ (44/. 46 and 108 ; PZ 22491 ; #2. 889). 
Before the end of the fourth century, the tradition was widely 
current in the E., and pilgrims, such as Paula (Jerome, £. 46) 
and Sylvia of Aquitaine, began to venerate the spot. It is 
generally believed that the Empress Helena founded a basilica 
on Tabor about 326 a.D.; whether any remains of it can still be 
traced may be doubted, The church with three apses, excavated 
in recent years (plan given by Barnabé Zc. 136), is considered 
to show characteristics of fourth-, or fifth-century work (de Vogiié, 
Figlises de T. Sainte, 1860, 352_f-); in 570 the three chapels 
were seen by Antoninus of Plaisance, and in 670 by Arculf, bishop 
of Eichstadt, the earliest travellers who refer to them; their 
narratives are published by the Société de (Orient latin (1 54 
and 185). The only dissentient voice in the early period is that 
of the Bordeaux Pilgrim (333 a.p.), who places the Transfigura- 
tion on the Mt. of Olives (/tinerarium [8th cent.], Soc. de 
T'Or, lat. 118); otherwise, down to the time of the Crusades the 
Christian tradition is unanimous and constantly repeated. It 
finds a place in the services of the Greek Church for Aug. 6th-- 
£.g., "Ed@acev 4 yucpa ris evOdov eippoavvys' aveow ets 7d 
Bpos +> SafPap & Acowdrys Tis OedtHTOS avTOU ararTpaat THY 
wpardmta (‘Npordyiov To wéya, Venice, 1876, 348); but in the 
Western service-books it does not seem to occur! 

In the history of the Frank kingdom Tabor maintained 
its associations with religious devotion and hard fight- 

ing. In 1099 Tancred occupied the 
6. The tain with E t d 
Crusaders. mountain wl uropean troops, an 
when he withdrew he endowed the church 
and entrusted it to the care of Benedictine monks, who 
restored the ancient basilica and built a monastery. 
Not long after, in r113, the Turks under Malduk 
fought a battle with Baldwin I. on the plain below; 
the Crusaders were severely beaten, and the monks 
massacred, But fresh monks soon took their place; the 
abbey received new donations ; the dignity of archbishop 
was conferred upon its Abbot Pons and his successors 
by a bull of Eugenius III. (1145}. Then came the 
advance of Saladin in 1183; his troops ravaged the 
Greek convent; and in 1187, after the disaster at the 
Horns of Hattin, the holy place of Tabor was reduced 
to ruins and abandoned by its Benedictines, 

Early in the thirteenth century, Melik el-‘Adil, in order to 
attack the headquarters of the Franks at Acre, fortified Tabor, 
using part of the ruined church for his towers. The fortifications 
were completed in 1213 by his son, Melik el-Mu'azzam ; several 
inscriptions commemorating the work have been found recently 
among the débris (Barnabé, /.c. 15, 100). It was this fortifica- 
tion of Tabor that occasioned the Fifth Crusade. In 1217 
Andrew _IL., king of Hungary, and other Princes advanced 
against Tabor with a great host, and besieged the fort seventeen 
days; the first assault was boldly delivered and as boldly re- 
pulsed; delays and divisions in the Christian camp helped to 
make the second attack fruitless, and the Crusaders were forced 
to retreat. See the vivid narrative of Vincentius Bellovacensis, 
Soc. de l' Or, lat, sérze hist., 898; Kugler, Gesch. d. Kreuzziige, 
312; Michaud, Ast. of Crusades, 2226 ff The fortress 
was afterwards dismantled by Melik el-‘Adil in the hope of 
restoring peace; and, in the years which followed, the church 





1 In the fourteenth century the dogma of the Uncreated 
Light of Mt. Tabor was promoted by Gregory Palamas, Arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica (about 1349). “He asserted that one light 
of Tabor was visible and comprehensible, the other invisible 
and incomprehensible; see Migne, PG 1507732 Gregory 
became a patron of the curious sect of the dudeddpuyot, drawn 
from the monks of Mt. Athos, who devoted themselves to the 
contemplation of the uncreated light of Tabor; Migne, 74, col. 
899 fe  Pillses Kalendarium manuale, Innsbruck, 1896, 5.2. 

ug. 6. 
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was rebuilt and served by monks from Hungary (1229); for a 
short time it passed into the possession of the Hospitallers of St. 
John. But Tabor was not left in peace for long. In 1263 
Bibars, the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, in the course of his 
campaign against Damascus, finally burnt and devastated the 
church, and the holy-place of Tabor was left a heap of ruins for 
600 years. Franciscans from Nazareth conducted pilgrims to 
the summit from time to time, and celebrated, as well as they 
could, the Feast of the Transfiguration on 6th Aug. and the 
second Sunday in Lent. Not until 1858 did the Franciscans begin 
to undertake the care and excavation of the ruins; Greek monks 
followed soon after; and in 1873 was built the modest Latin 
convent which, with the Greek monastery close by, guards the 
ancient sanctuary. Napoleon’s Syrian campaign brings Tabor 
into general history for the Jast time; in 1799 the French troops 
under Kiéber, afterwards reinforced by Napoleon himself, 
encountered che vast army of Jezz&r, and the battle of Mt. 
Tabor ended in the complete discomfiture of the Turks; see 
Lanfrey, Hist. de Napoleon rer, 13997 
The derivation of the name Tabor is unknown. In 
spite of its triliteral form, Winckler considers that the 
7. Name. "2™¢ has survived, like ‘Jordan,’ from 
; * pre-Canaanite times, and therefore is not 
Semitic in origin, For a Semitic derivation he suggests 
the Eth. daéy ‘ mountain,’ with d@ for # under influence 
of the liquid (4 OF 1423}. This interchange of dentals 
is perhaps to be found in the name of the village at the 
NW. foot of Tabor, Debériyek=DABERATH (g.v.), 
possibly a formation from san; the Arab. form has 
preserved the long vowel in the second syllable. One is 
tempted to conjecture that the primitive form of yan 
was 27 (cp ya7 Josh. 1121 1326 Judg. 11x). 
Older etymologies have a certain interest ; ¢.g. Syr.-Hex. mg. 
ad @agwp Josh. 1922 gives By@wp, and explains deth 'dr ‘house 
of light’: Jerome OS 812 496 ‘veniens iumen, veniat lux’ 


(mx xian). 

Among the Arabs Tabor has long been known as 
Jebel et-Tir—i.e., '¢he mountain’—a name given also 
to Gerizim, Olivet, and Sinai. Sometimes the Arabs 
call it Jebel Nir, ‘of the light,’ in allusion to the 
Transfiguration, for the Christian tradition is accepted 
by Moslems; Guérin, Galtlée, 11437, We should 
expect Tabor to be mentioned in Egyptian documents ; 
but this is probably not the case. The ‘Dapura’ 
in the country of ‘dmaura,’ so called to distinguish it 
from another Dafura, among the towns conquered by 
Rameses If. (temple of Karnak), is to be looked for 
on the Orontes in N. Syria; the Depuru mentioned 
next to Kadesh in the papyrus Anastasi I. (224, 
Chabas, Voy. d’un Egyptien en Syrie, pp. 197, 313), 
if not the same place, belongs to the same region. The 
situation of Zaprx in the Bulak Papyrus is not specified. 
The equivalent of these names would prabably be y3u, 
‘hill,’ rather thansygn. See WMM, As. wz. Eur. 220 7. 
The name of the mountain has not been found in 


Assyrian records. 
In addition to the authorities referred to above may be men- 
tioned the following: Survey of W. Pai. 1388773 Robinson, 
BR, 235: #; GASm., HG 3947; Buhl, 
8. Literature. Fa/. § 68. “Pere Barnabé gives a full and 
valuable collection of material (the point of 
view is uncritical, and the references are not always to he 
trusted). For a recent Roman Catholic work which rejects the 
traditional site of the transfiguration, see Abhé le Camus, 
Notre voy. aux Pays bibl. (Paris, 1895), 13277 GAC. 


TABOR, PLAIN OF, or rather (so RV), OAK OF 


Tasor (W2h tbs, tHe Apyoc 8aBwp [BA], tr. A. 
THe ekAekTHe [L; see below]; guercum Thabor), a 
locality between the city where Samuel and Saul met 
and ‘Gibeah of God’ (see GIBEAH, § 2 [3]), 1 S. 10st. 
It has been supposed by Ewald {H7s¢. 321) and Thenius 
{without ancient anthority) to be identical with the 
‘palm tree of Deborah between Ramah and Bethel in 
mount Ephraim’ (Judg. 45). This is certainly plausible. 
On the other hand the descriptions of the sites of the 
two trees cannot be said to agree. The city referred to 
in 18.96 is not said to be Ramah, and ' Bethel in 
mount of Ephraim’ and ‘Gibeah of God’ cannot be 
identified. It is much more likely that the ‘ oak’ (or 
tather, ‘sacred tree’) referred to in 1S. 103 was uncon- 
nected with any biblical story except that of Saul, and 
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that Tabor is a corruption of some other name, possibly 

Bahurim {nna}: cp G's rendering (ris éxAexrfs), 

which presupposes sing. See RACHEL'S SEPULCHRE. 
T. KC. 


TABRET. x. 5M, 1062, 18.105; AV has a slight 
preference for ‘timbrel’; RV has ‘tabret’ in Gen, 8127 Is, 
512 248 3032 Jer.314 Ezek. 2813, but ‘timbrel’ in Ex. 1520 
Judg. 1134 18.105 186 25.65 1 Ch.138 Job 21 12 Ps. 81 3 [2] 
1493 1504. See Music, § 3. 

z. NDR, tépheth, Jobl%6, See Toruetn. 


TABRIMON, RV Tab-rimmon (19720, § 44, as if 
‘Rimmon is good,’ or ‘ wise,’ but see RIMMON ii. § 2), 
father of BEN-HADAD (1 K. 1518: taBepema [Bl, 
TABENPAHMA [A], TABEPEMMAN [L]). Cp TABEEL. 

TACHE (D'D7>) Ex. 266, etc. RV ‘clasp. See 
TABERNACLE, § 4 (1}. 

TACHMONITE (‘J3MM) 2 S.238, RV TAHcHE- 
MONITE. 

TADMOR (OTM; @eAmop [AL], soedmop 
[B>], 6oOEs:AOMHCEN THN G0EAOMOP [B* cum signo 
perversze lect.], Palmiram [Vg.}) ‘in the wilderness,’ 
a name given (2 Ch. 84+) to a city built by Solomon 
by the Chronicler, This late historian doubtless had in 
view the great city in the Syrian desert between Damascus 
and the Euphrates (yon, 9% of the Nabatzean inscr.) 
known to the Greeks and Romans as Palmyra (see 
WRS, s.v. ‘Palmyra’ £B),) the mod. Tadmur, 
vulgarly Zudmir.2 This appears from his bringing it 
into connection with Hamath and the N. He is, how- 
ever, simply misquoting 1 K. 918, where the RV is 
certainly right in following the Kt. (won, @e., Tamar, 
not as some have supposed Tammir) in preference to 
the harmonistic Kre ‘Tadmor’ (sby_) adopted by AV 
following the versions. For the context here clearly 
shows that not Palmyra, but some place in the S. of 
Judah is meant {see TAMAR), and we have no reason 
to think that the boundaries of Israel ever extended so 
far N. The name Tadmor occurs nowhere else in the 
OT, nor even in the cuneiform inscriptions, nor can 
Palmyra be traced in history tilljust before the Christian 
era, 42-4r B.C. (Appian, BC 59}. At that date, 
however, Palmyra was a place of some importance (cp 
ARABIA, § 3), and it may very well have come into 
existence some centuries earlier—long enough for the 
real story of its founding to be quite unknown in Israel 
in the time of the Chronicler. FB. 


TAHAN, TAHANITES (1H, ‘27h), Nu. 2635. See 
below, TAHATH. 
TAHAPANES (DN28NM) Jer. 216, RV TAHPANHES. 


TAHASH (WM) Gen. 2224, AV THAHASH. 


TAHATH (Fh), an Ephraimite name originating in 
the Negeb, see SHUTHELAH (1 Ch.720 62s voowe=on3? [B 
only once}, Paa8@, vouee [A], Baa [L twice)). The name occurs 
again in vw 25 under the form Tauan (0A, Seer [B], -av [L] 
xa. [A—i.e., xai 8.1), and similarly in Nu. 26 35 [P] (LXX wv. 39 
ravax), cp the family of the Tahanites (2. OMIA, 6 ravex[e}e 
[BAFL)). In the priestly genealogies in 1 Ch.6 which are 
intended to supply the great singers with a Levitical ancestry, 
Tahath is twice mentioned among the ancestors of Samuel and 
Heman (1 Ch. 6 24 (9) 37 [22], xaa@ [B, but @ z 37], @ [AL}), 
and it is only reasonable to identify Tahath or Tahan (= 
Nahath?) with Tonu [g.z.], which is also an Ephraimite name 
(cp EpHraim, § 12). 

TAHATH (FMM, note the ‘priestly’ name TAHATH 
above}, a stage in the wandering in the wilderness; 


Nu. 3326 f (kataa@ [BAL], kaT@aa@ [F]}). The 


1 For the earliest exact modern account of Palmyra (by 
Halifax, 1691), see PE FQ Oct. 1890, pp. 273.4% _ See also Post, 
‘Second Journey to Palmyra,’ PE FQ, 1892-93; Bernoville, Dix 
jours en Paimyrine (1868. 

2 On the connection between the names fadmur and wadwupa 
see Lag. (Véers. 125, note), who approves the conjecture of 
Schultens (Vzta Sadadina ; see the Geog. Index under ‘Tadmora,” 
where the form fatnrur is cited), that the original was ¢ataur, 
w:th the meaning ‘abounding in palms.” 
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name stands between Makheloth and Terah, both of 
which are possibly corruptions of ‘ Jerahmeel’ (Che. }. 
See WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OF, 


TAHCHEMONITE, AV Tachmonite (O2NF, o 
yananatoc [BA], yioc Oekemanet (L])}, 2S. 238. 
Probably miswritten, owing to the repetition of n from 
the preceding word, for -yp32 (note 6 yav. in BA)—i.¢., 
t‘woan, ‘the... -ite’ (so Marq.), This is in accordance 
with the other descriptions of David's other heroes. But 
‘usa can hardly be correct. Besides, npn is preceded 
(according to the emendation suggested under JasHo- 
BEAM) by ng; ‘unaa"rra is analogous to vonbi-ms. 3 
and 4 being sometimes confounded, it is plausible to 
correct into ~piaIrm3s—z.¢., a man of Beth-cerem (see 
BETH-HACCEREM}; 9 and » were transposed. Cp 
Carmi, the name of a son of Zabdi, Josh. 71, and 
note that in 1 Ch. 272 Jashobeam is called & son of 
Zabdiel ; also that in 1 Ch.41 Perez and Carmi are 
brothers, and that in 1 Ch. 273 Jashobeam is said to 
have belonged to the b'ne Perez, T. KC. 


TAHPANHES (OMJ5/M, Jer. 437, etc.) or Tehaph- 
nehes (DMJANN, Ezek. 3018); Jer. 2x6 Kethib DIBNN 
(EV Tahapanes), Judithlg AV Tarunes, RV Tan- 
PANHES, a city of north-eastern Egypt. Ezek. 30 closes 
the long enumeration of Egyptian cities threatened by 
destruction, with Aven-~Heliopolis and Pi-beseth- 
Bubastus, v, 27, and Tahpanhes, v. x8, all three belonging 
to the Eastern Delta. The long verse, devoted to 
Tahpanhes, where ‘the yokes (better, as @, ‘sceptres' ; 
see Cornill) of Egypt’ shall be broken, and ‘the pride 
of her power shall cease in her’ shows the wealth and 
importance of the place, as does the allusion to ‘her 
daughters’—-7.e., surrounding towns (Jer. 437 /-). 
Jeremiah, with many fugitives, fleeing from Palestine to 
Egypt, comes to Tahpanhes and settles there. This 
points again to the place being near the entrance from 
Palestine into Egypt—z.e., in the NE. In v9 the 
words ‘the entry of Pharaoh’s house in Tahpanhes' 
seem to indicate that the place had a royal palace which, 
even if used only on occasional visits of the king, would 
indicate an important city. In 441 46:4 Tahpanhes 
(which, however, is wanting in the good MSS of & in 
4614), Migdol, and Noph are the three most important 
settlements of Jewish fugitives in N. Egypt, as distin- 
guished from Pathros in the 5. In Jer. 236, the Egyp- 
tians are called ‘children of Noph (Memphis) and 
Tahpanhes.’ Judith 1g, enumerating Taphnas and 
Ramesse and the whole land of Goshen (Gesem), as 
far as Tanis and Memphis, etc., seems to be following 
those Jewish settlements. 

& transcribes the name as Tadvas (indeclinable} in 
Jer. and Judith; in Ezek. @® has Tadvar; Vg. not 
Taphne, as is usually quoted, but Taphnis (indeclinable : 
the same form occurs as accusative in Jer.437). It has 
always been concluded from these transcription’ that the 
reference is to a place which Herodotus, assimilating its 
name to the Greek word for ‘laurels,’ calls Aagya:. 
According to him (230) Psammetik I. established a 
great camp of soldiers ‘in Daphne near Pelusium’ (év 
Adgryot ryote Tledoveinot), which the Persians still 
maintained. In 2154, he reports that Sesostris, return- 
ing from his conquests, rested there. The /#. Anton, 
places Dafno 16 R. m, inland from Pelusitum ; Steph. 
Byz. also mentions Aegyy.! Already Wilkinson (.lfodern 
Eg. and Thebes, 1447) identified this place with the 
modern Tel(1) Defenneh {about 25 English miles in a 
straight line SW. of the ruins of Pelusium), which was 
excavated by Flinders Petrie in 1886 {see Petrie, 
Tanis, 2). Petrie found traces of earlier buildings of 
the Ramesside period, a great camp, fortified, accord- 
ing to the foundation records, by Psammetichus L, 
maintained under Necho and Amasis, and evidently 





2 The form Tadvas in the Coptic version, of course, proves 
nothing, being taken mechanically from the Septuagint. 
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abandoned afterwards, the palace or citadel having been 
destroyed by fire. Many finds of arms, pottery, etc., 
showed that the garrison had consisted chiefly of Greck 
mercenaries. ‘The position of this fortress, on the right 
bank of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile close to the old 
caravan-road to Syria, explains its great importance and 
agrees excellently with that of the biblical ‘fahpanhes as 
key to Egypt (cp Jer. 437); the expression in’ Jer. 216 
would be explained by the strong garrison. Such a place 
would also be best adapted for a Jewish colony which, 
evidently, subsisted chiefly on trading. Wilkinson's 
identification may, therefore, be considered as very 
probable! The Egyptian name of the city has, how- 
ever, not yet been found, which is not surprising, if we 
consider that the city received its importance only under 
Psammetichus I. Such Egyptian etymologies as have 
been attempted so far are too improbable to be discussed 
here. 

(On the theory that the reference in all the passages which 
mention ‘ Tahpanhes’ is to N, Arabia (cp Propuet, §§ 26, 40), 
‘ Tahpanhes,’ like the other traditional names, disappears from 


the text, For the underlying words see Cr7#. Bid. on Jer. 2 16 
Ezek. 3017,/] -W.M.M. 
TAHPENES (D°25NM ;? in r K. 11 20d defectively ; 
6ex [or ylemle]ina [BAL] ; Vg. Zapanes; 1 K.11 19 f 
[twice]}, the wife of Pharaoh, whose sister was given 
to Hadad, the Edomite, to wife. The name has a very 
Egyptian appearance, although no certain etymology 
could be given, except that the initial # would be the 
Egyptian article. The present vowel-points seem to: 
follow the analogy of the city TAHPANHES (g.v.). See, 
however, HADAD, according to which article we should 
not expect an Egyptian name for a queen of Musri in 
N. Arabia which seems to be meant here instead of 
Egypt. The possibility remains open, at any rate, that 
at a later time, when the king of Musri in question had 
become a Pharaoh in the text, and the whole narrative 
was referred to Egypt, an Egyptian name was worked 
into the story. It would be futile to try to reconstruct 
the various short Egyptian words which could be found 
in the name, especially as @ differs somewhat from the 
Hebrew. [On the Heb. text cp Crit, Bid. on Jer. 
4615. ]. WwW. M. M. 


TAHREA (200M; @apalal] [AL], @apay [BN]}, a 
descendant of Meribbaal ; 1 Ch. 941. 

TAHTIM-HODSHI, LAND OF (U0 DIANA POS, 
THN OdBACWN H ect, nadacal [Bl PHN era 

daca LA], CHN xeTTIEIM KaAHc [L]i 
tee stare esh. om. Rosi! terram inferiovem 
P * Hodshi [Vg.]), @ district mentioned be- 
tween Gilead and Dan-jaan in the account of the 
movements of Joab in taking the census of the people 
of Israel ‘from Dan even to Beersheba,’ 2S, 246. 
That ‘Tahtim-hodshi‘ is corrupt, is too obvious to be 
questioned. Several remedies have been offered, but 
not quite satisfactorily, owing to the want of a thorough 
textual criticism of the whole narrative of the census. 
(wz, 1-9) in the light of parallel passages of geographical 
description. 

1. Ewald (Hist. 3162, n. 3) thought that for 
‘Hodshi (?}’ we should read ‘Hermon’ (poi). Gratz 
changed, in addition, ‘ Tahtim (?)' into ‘ tahath’ (nnn); 
cp Josh. 113, where Wellhausen, Buhl, Bennett (SBO7, 


1 No significance, however, should be attached to the fact 
that the Arabs called a part of the ruins ‘the castle of the 
| Saab daughter’ (kasr dint ed- Yehudi), which has induced 

etrie even to find the alleged ‘brick-kiln’ of Jer. 439 (see 
Brick-Kitn), It may be mentioned here that Erman (in his 
teview, Berliner Philalogische Wochenschrift, 1890, p. 959) 
has warned us against laying stress on the similarity of the 
names Defenneh (?) and Daphne. The best Arabic form is 
Tek) Defeineh or De fineh (others give the plural De fte}—ze., 
‘treasure-hill,’ evidently from finds made here by Arabs, not 
from an old name of the locality. 

2 £.g., Lagarde once tried to find in Tahpenes the goddess 
Sobme(t), worshipped ie Seer at Memphis. A ¢a-Sofsne(t) 
‘the one belonging to S.” would, however, require quite a 
number of violent emendations 
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*Joshua'), and Steuernagel {but not Di.), read ‘the 
Hittites (san) under Mt. Hermon.’ But in this case 
we require to prefix ‘ana, thus producing ‘the land of 


the Hittites under Hermon.’ H. P. Smith prefers ‘the 
land of the Hittites to Hermon.’ But are not Hermon 
and Dan somewhat too near together ? 

2. Wellhausen (72S 217), following Hitzig (for ‘nn) 
and partly Thenius (for “tn), reads ayiap pvnnn, ‘(to the 
Yand of) the Hittites towards Kadesh.’ This is con- 
firmed by @* (see above), and is adopted by Steuer- 
nagel, Driver, Buhl (SBO7). But is not Kadesh 
on the Orontes too far N.? Wellhausen has to suppose 
that the boundary line is traced to Kadesh, and that 
it then comes back (SW.} to Dan. And had David 
really conquered the northern Kadesh, and even com- 
pletely incorporated it into the territory of Israel? 
Cp Buhl, Pad. 69. 

3. Klostermann (a@ Joc.} and Guthe (Gesch. 94} 
would read awtp ‘bmp, ‘(to the land of) Naphtali 
towards Kedesh’; cp Dt. 341 (where, in the descrip- 
tion of the prospect from Mt, Nebo, Naphtali is intro- 
duced after ‘the land of Gilead as far as Dan‘), and 
2K.1529, where Kedesh is mentioned with Ijon (the 
name which, according to Klostermann, lurks in the 
second part of DAN-JAAN [¢.v.]) and Gilead, as repre- 
senting together the far N. of the land of Israel. This 
is plausible, but involves a somewhat bold emendation 
of p‘nnn. 

A more secure solution of the problem can, as has 
been said above, only be reached in the course of a 

radical correction of the text. (On Dt. 
= ag 341 7., one of the passages referred to by 

P * Klostermann, see NEBO, Mounr.) 

According to the present writer’s emended text of 
28.8:1/ {in a section which Budde, guite independ- 
ently, places very near 2S. 241-9, which it precedes), 
David had recently conquered the parts of N. Arabia 
nearest to the land of Judah, viz., Missur and Jerah- 
meel {the region from which the Israelites appear to 
have come}. That David treated his new subjects 
with the cruelty asserted in the MT of 25S. 82, may be 
confidently denied (see Crit. Bié.). 

A study of the ways of the scribes suggests that the true text of 
that passage (omitting a number of corrupt dittograms of Sep) 
is, “UN (WED CNM DN Wwne Bar obxonw ove 9, Sand he 
smote Missur and the Jerahmeelites, and subdued the Zarephath- 
ites, and Missur became’ etc, 

What David did next is shown us in 25S. 241-9. 

The thought came to him, ‘Go, number Missur and Jerah- 
meel ' (. 1), or, as David puts it in his command _to Joab, ‘Go 
to and fro throughout all Zarephath-missur, from Dan (? Misran) 
even to Beer-sheba,! and Lander ye the people’ (v. 2). Verses 
5-7 describe Joab’s proceedings. 

*And they passed through Judah, and began from Aroer- 
jerahmeel, the city that is in the midst of the valley of { Jerah- 
meel} Jizreel, and they came to Ppp and to the land of 
the Rehobothites to Kadesh, and they turned round to the city 
of Misran. And they came to Missur (or, to the fortress of 
Missur), and to all the cities of the Horites (Jerahmeelites) and 
the Kenites; and they came out to the Negeb of Judah, to 
Beer-sheba.’ According to wv. 9 (originally), Joab gave the 
number of the men of Missur as 8000, and of the men of Jerah- 
meel as 5000. 

Thus ‘Tahtim-hodshi’ becomes ‘the Rehobothites 
to Kadesh." The Rehobothite warriors in David’s 
bodyguard are known to us in the present text as 
‘Cherethites." See REHOBOTH. T.K.C. 


TALENT (752, Ex. 25 39, etc.; TAAANTON, Mt. 2524, 
etc.}, See SHEKEL, and WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


_} We now see the original signification of the literary expres- 
sion ‘from Dan even to Beersheba.’ There was a southern 


Dan, Possibly, however, ‘from Dan‘ (J73) may be an early 
scribe's error (qnsm), and the original coiner of the phrase wrote 
‘from Misran (]7¥1). In either case the extent of the Negeb 


is thus defined. In the lapse of time this was forgotten. 
2 Rabbah of the bne Jerahmeel, miscalled in the text of 2S. 
12 26, etc., ‘ Rabbah of the bne Ammon.’ 
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TALITHA CUMI (tadida (Ti. -e1. WH! KOYM)s 
two Aramaic words in Mk. 54: (see JAIRUS), correctly 
interpreted by 7d xepdotor (ool Adyw) eyetpe: ‘little 
maid {1 say unto thee) arise!’ The most im- 
portant variants are (1) rafira, etc, (with 4 for Z), and 
xovue (see Ti,). Tofira, if not purely an error, 
suggests TABITHA [g.v.]; xovye is of purely gram- 
matical interest ; see Dalman’s useful note, Gram. d. 
Jiid.-Paldst, Aram, 266, n. 1. Talttha, properly 
‘ young one,’ used very frequently of Jambs (in Aramaic 
more especially of the gazelle}, would be represented in 
Aram. either by ¢adyétha or (cp Dalm. of. cit. 118, n. 6) 
witha. 

TALMAI (‘O0M, cp Nab. WOdn, and the Libyan 
Taimi [DHM £p. Denk. 5}, also @oAOMaIoc [see 
BARTHOLOMEW]; cp Wi. G/ 240, 8. 13 OOAMI, -€L 
@adkamel)- But the correctness of the reading ‘’Talmai* 
(with nm) has been questioned } (see TALMON, TELEM). 

1. One of the sons of ANAK {g.v.} at Hebron (Nu. 13 22 [23], 
Gedapnerv [BA], @a. [L], -ec [F]; Josh.1514: Soarmee (BJ, ov 
Goruat (ALJ; Judg. 1 ro, @odes [L], ror -v [B}, 7. Oapee [A]). 

2. A king of Geshur b. Ammiaur (¢.¢., probably Jerahmeel 
(Che. ]} whose daughter (Maacah) was one of David's wives, and 
mother of Absalom. (25.343: @ozmec [B]; 1337: @odApmardnue 
(B], @oAonar {A]; 1Ch. 32: @oapae [B], GodAuer [A], Oodopee [L]). 


TALMON (}20, teAmwn [BA] c. [L]), a family 
of doorkeepers or (reading ows [Che.]) Asshurites in the temple. 
Ezra242 Neh.745 (reAapwy [BX], roApwy [A}), cp x Ch. 917 
(tappay or -w [B, see Swete], reAyay [A] -or (LJ; Neb. 1119 
(redapery) 3 and 12 25 (om. BR*A, radApor px mg. SUP-y, TeAwev 
EL). In 1 Esd. 528 ToLman (RV, not in B, roAwav [A]. The 
clan to which Talmon and another doorkeeper TELEM (nbn) 
Boa ed was an important one. See TELEM, and cp SHALLUM 

8, 11 

TALSAS (caddac (BJ), 1 Esd. 922 AV=Ezral022 

ELASAH, I. 


TAMAH (Mam), Neh. 755 AV=Ezra 253, TEMAH. 


TAMAR (7M, ‘date-palm’), a place on the SE. 
border of Judah, mentioned by Ezekiel (4718 [@? 
dotnfelikwnoc BAQ] 19 [@ Baiman k. &., 8 being 
a dittograph both of M2D'N and WN] 4828 [G 
Barman) gol [Pesh.], for MT 372), ‘ye shall 
measure’ [metiemini, Vg.]}, and, as is usually held, 
one of the cities fortified by Solomon (1 K.918 Kt. 
and RV; AV, however, gives TADMOR [¢.v.] BEPMAO 
{A, om. BL], 1e@epmaé [B at 1023, om. A], O0A- 
mop [L 26.]; Palmiram, $asoy) [Pesh.]). Knobel 
among critics, and Robinson and Weizstein among 
geographers (cp TRADE, § 50}, have identified Tamar 
(z) with the Thamara of Eusebius and Jerome (=the 
military station Thamaro of Ptol. 416 and the Peutinger 
Tables), a village which is a day’s journey from Mapsis # 
{OS 21086 853) between Hebron and Elath, and further 
(2) with the ruin called A'urzéd, on an elevated site SE. 
of ‘Ar'ara (AROER, 3).4 This, however, does not suit 
the passages in Ezekiel. It appears that some point 
near the SW. point of the Dead Sea must be meant. 
ZoaR [¢.v.] was called ‘villa palmarum’ in the times 


| of the Crusaders, and Zoar was probably not the only 


place in the district which rejoiced in its stately palms. 
Engedi, however, is too far N. 
The TAMAR of 1 K.918, which has generally been 


1 Cp Tos, where it is inquired whether ‘+yp, king of npn,’ is 
not miswritten for ‘ wahn, king of nayn’ (Talmai, king of Maacah), 

2 Reading, ‘from Hazar-Aenon [in the NE]... the 
Jordan forms the boundary (& Seopiger = $1339) as far as the 
eastern sea (going along} unto Tamar (;7pp).' So Smend, 
Cornill, Davidson, Toy, ete. 

3 See Ruhl, Pa?. 184, 0. 545. The origin of the form ‘Map- 
sis’ is not clear. Hommel (4.27, 7. 12 288 [tgo1]) has identified 
with it the May of Ptolemy v.16 10, and the obscure py on 
pottery stamps from the Shéphélah district (PEF Mem., 1902, 

. 106 7). 

La Sein de Velde, Syria and Pal, 2130 # (more judicious 
than Robinson [BX 266}, who did not actually visit Kurnub), 
who sees that Kurnub cannot be the ‘Tamar’ of Ezek., and cp 
Buhl, 2c. and Del. Gen. (4) 381. 
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identified with that of Ezekiel, requires separate treat- 
ment. It is credible that Solomon's fortress was for the 
protection of the commercial road from Ezion-geber to 
Jerusalem ; but it is not less possible that it was to 
guard the Negeb towards the land of Musri {see 
SoLomon, §7). ‘Tamar,’ both here and elsewhere, is 
therefore probably miswritten for nox (Ramath), which 
is a corruption of ‘ Jerahmeel' (see Tamar ii.), ‘In 
the wilderness, in the land’ (yaxa q2701) «should 
probably be ‘in Arabia, in Missur’ (sxpa s5y3) (Che. ; 
see Crit. Bib.). : 


TAMAR (IDM, as if ‘date palm,’ § 69; @amap 
[BNADEL]). The name, in the sense of ‘date palm,’ 
is of course suitable enough for a woman (cp Cant. 77f. 
[8fJ}. But it also occurs as a place-name, and we have 
to find an explanation which will fit both the personal 
name and the place-name. Winckler (G/298f. 104 f 227) 
offers such an explanation. Tamar, he thinks, is the 
Canaanite IStar; the myth of Tammuz and [Star was 
doubtless transplanted into Canaan (cp Stucken, Astral- 
mythen, 14-16). BAAL-TAMAR was the place where 
the men of Benjamin had their tribal sanctuary, and 
dedicated to the [female} goddess Istar. Cp KrRJATH- 
JEARIM, SAUL. ‘Baalath and Tamar,’ 1K. 9:8, 
should rather be Baalath-tamar (a less original form of 
Baal-tamar). All this is set forth with great force and 
learning; but there is a doubt whether the relics of 
mythology can be so easily traced, and whether textual 
criticism, methodically applied, does not here, as often 
elsewhere, suggest 2 better explanation. 

Proper names itn the OT are even more frequently corrupt 
than has been supposed, and need very careful emendation, and 
it so happens that +n, both as an appellative and as a proper 
name, is specially liable to corruption. The passage x K, 9 18 is 
treated separately (see TAMAR i.); we are here only considering 
the passages in which ‘Tamar ' occurs as the name of a woman. 
A careful study of this group of passages suggests that ‘Tamar’ 
has here most probably arisen out of one of the popular distor- 
tions of ‘ Jerahme’elith'; another such corruption is Maacan, 
and a third is MaHALATH. We may add that spn'x, IrHaMAR 
{the name of ason of Aaron) very possibly came from bxonq, 
Jerahme’el (q from 1); cp JEREMOTH. 

1. The wife of Judah’s son Er, who subsequently, 
through her father-in-law, became the mother of PEREZ 
and ZeRAH [g¢.v.] (Gen. 386% [J] 1Ch.24 Mt.13 
[AV here THAMAR]). The story is referred to in Ruth 
(412) as furnishing a parallel to Ruth's marriage with 
Boaz. According to Winckler it is a Canaanitish 
development of the myth of [Star (see above). For 
another and a preferable view of the significance of the 
story, see JUDAH, col. 2617 f. 

2. Sister of Absalom (25.181 1 Ch.39[B always 
@nzap and so A in 1Ch.Jj}, and probably daughter of 
the same mother (cp Jos. 4zé. vil. 81); see MAACAH, 2. 
According to Winckler (G/ 2227 f.), not only has this 
Tamar's name mythological affinities, but the whole 
story of her heing outraged by her half-brother Amnon 
is mythological. An old myth respecting Tamar, the 
Canaanitish IStar, and her relation to her brother (to 
whom TAMMUZ corresponds) has been transformed by 
the people into a quasi-historical narrative. Note 
especially Tamar’s cake, which reminds Winckler of 
the cakes of Ashtoreth {Jer.4419). See, however, 
above, and cp ABSALom, Davin, col. 1033. 

3. (@nuap (B), Teamar, but paaxa [L}), a daughter 
of Absalom, 2S. 1427+ (wv, 25-27 late; see Bu. SBOT, 
*Sam.’). Elsewhere we hear of a daughter of Absalom 
and wife of king Rehoboam called Maacah, 
G4 in 2S. 1427 identifies Ahbsalom’s daughter Tamar 
with the wife of king Rehoboam; 6, indeed, goes 
further and reads, not Tamar, but Maacah. 
addition in @, 25.1427, relative to the marriage of 
Absalom’s daughter with Rehoboam is correct, one 
would be inclined to follow @4's reading ‘ Maacah,’ 
But perhaps the difficulty is not really existent. ‘Tamar’ 
and ‘ Maacah’ may both be corruptions of Jerahme'elith 
(‘a Jerahmeelite’ ). 
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TAMARISE TREE 


two of the cases of the recurrence of a name in the 
same family would disappear (see also MEPHIBOSHETH, 
and cp Gray, HPN 6 f.). T. K.C. 


TAMARISK TREE is the rendering in RV of “dd, 
Sex, for which AV has in Gen. 2133 ‘grove,’ mg. 
‘tree’; in 1 S.226 ‘tree,’ mg. ‘grove’; and in 1 S. 
81x13 ‘tree.’ The variety of rendering suggests that the 
Heb, word has an interesting history, and though it has 
become traditional to render ‘tamarisk,’ the critical 
tradition needs periodical revision at the hands of critics.! 

1. Apart from &, whose rendering dpovpa Wellhausen 
(Sam, 124)pronounces unintelligible, theancients took the 
word in a genera/ sense, translating sometimes ‘ grove' 
or ‘plantation’ (Aq. Sevdpmy and dévdpwua? (?); Sym. 
gurela, Vg. nemus, pring Tg. Jer. 1 and 2, and Ber. 
rab. 54, end), sometimes ‘tree’ (Sym. durév ; so Onk. 
Pesh.) or ‘oak tree’ {Theod. [ras] dpis; 1 Ch. 1012 
nbx, instead of the Syx of x S. 3113). Such a view of 
the meaning is supported by the Rabbis, and even by 
Celsius (1535 7); but the rendering ‘tree’ would be 
excusable only as a protest against the cultus of some 
special sacred tree (cp OAK)—philologically it is of 
course untenable, 

2. The tendency to explain obscure Heb. words from 
the Arabic has led to the identification of ’éfe/, bye, with 


the Arab. ’afA/, which corresponds phonetically, and 
means ‘tamarisk." Of this tree perhaps as many as 
half a dozen species are found in Pal. (Tristram, FP, 
250) : our common tamarisk is not one of them, The 
common riverside species is 7. Padlasit, Desc. The 
tamarisk ‘is a very graceful tree, with long feathery 
branches and tufts, closely clad with the minutest of 
leaves, and surmounted in spring with spikes of beauti- 
ful pink blossom.’ ‘ Though it is often a mere bush,’ 
some of the Palestinian tamarisks ‘reach such a size as 
to afford dense shade . . . Beersheba is well suited for 
the growth of the tamarisk; and we observed large 
numbers of the Eastern tamarisk on the banks below 
the site of Jabesh Gilead’ (Tristram, /.c.). It is also 
common in Egypt, where it was anciently consecrated 
to Osiris, and bore the (Semitic ?} name of asari.% 

3. It may be doubted, however, whether this is really 
the correct explanation. It will be noticed that 
Tristram says nothing about tamarisks at Gibeah of 
Saul. The tree referred to in x S. 226 was no doubt a 
sacred tree {see HIGH PLACE, §3 and n. 6). In1 5S. 
142 we read apparently of a pomegranate tree under 
which Saul sat (see MiGRON). ‘There is no probability 
in the view that the tree on the high place at Gibeah was 
a tamarisk. But if we give up ‘&e/ in 1 S. 226, we can 
hardly defend it in Gen. 2133 and 1 S.3113; the pre- 
sumption is that the same word is meant in all these 
passages, and that in all three it is corrupt. Now let 
us turn to 6's &poupa (thrice). At first sight this looks 
like an orthodox substitute for a word liable to be mis- 
used (cp the Vss. on Gen. 126, and see Oak). But 
how can @ possibly have understood the phrase é@v- 
revoev Epoupar, if dpovpa means ‘tilled land’? Clearly 
&povea must cover some tree-name, and it has been 
suggested that dpovpa may come from ayy or ayiny, 
which @&, like Tg. and Vg., understood to mean 
‘tamarisk.’ Thus the harder part of 6's riddle is 
explained. It remains to account for 6's reading -yny 
or ayny in lieu of bex—it is no mere interpretation but 
a genuine reading that @ gives us. There is only one 
hypothesis which will do this ; ayy or ayy is a corrup- 
tion of myx, ashérdh (Che. ). This, then, is the true read- 
ing in all three places :—-Abraham built an ashérah at 


1-H. P. Smith sounds a note of warning. Though he renders 
Sui ‘tamarisk,’ he remarks, ‘As the word only occurs three 
times, the species is uncertain.’ 

Sevdpwua seems to be an error for Sevdpmva (see Schleusner, 
Lex. in VT, 5.0.). 
3 Pierret, Dict, darchéol. égyft. 534; Maspero, Dawn of 


For the rest see MaacaH, 3. Thus ! Cw., 28, n. 3. 
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Beersheba; Saul sat under the asherah at Gibeah; the 
bones of Saul and his sons were buried under the asherah 
at Jabeskh? 

awk was corrupted in one important MS. into ayy or ayysy i 
in another into Syx. The idea of the latter hypothesis was 
suggested by Klo., who supposes Sete to be a deliberate dis- 
tortion of s4¢x,2 in order to discourage Asherah-worship. @'s 
@povpa, acc, to him, is 7, ‘the cursed (tree)’—again a protest 
against tree-worship. ry 

2, ‘ar'ar, wy, Jer. 176 486+ RV™, EV HEATH. 


TAMMUZ (I'3Fl), whose worship is supposed, on 
doubtful grounds, to be alluded to in Ezek. 814 (@am- 
«. MOYZ [BA], adwns [Q™*], Adonis 
1. piper aad (Ved. derives his name from the 
* Bab. Dumuzi? (4 R, 28, 50a)—i.e., 
‘son of life," which, according to G. A. Barton, refers to 
Tammuz as the child of the goddess of fertility, or perhaps 
‘a true divine child’ (=Ass. af/u kinu ; so Frd. Del.). 
He is variously described as the youthful husband of the 
goddess star, as her son, and as the first in the series 
of her rejected husbands. Every year, in the fourth 
month (Ddzu, see below)—i.¢., July—he descended to 
Hades, and remained there till the next spring. His 
disappearance gave occasion to drink-offerings and a 
great ézkita@ or ‘weeping.” The ‘motives’ of his 
legend and the meaning of his cultus can be found in 
the Babylonian myth of the Descent of IStar. There is 
also an illustrative passage in the GilgameS-epic, Tab. 6, 
where, among other lovers of the goddess who have 
encountered a sad fate, Tammuz ( Dumuzi) is mentioned, 
‘Tammuz, the spouse of thy youth, thou compellest to 
weep year after year.'5 The discovery of Friedrich 
Delitzsch and Jensen {Kosmol, 197) that 4 R. 80, no. 2 
contains a song of lamentation for Tammuz is not less 
suggestive. This is how the song runs, as translated 
by A. Jeremias.® 
“He went down (?) to meet the nether world, he has sated 
himself, the sun-god caused him to perish {passing} to the land 


of the dead, with mourning was he filled on the day when he 
fell into great sorrow.’ 


The word rendered 'sorrow' (idivtum) occurs again 
in 5 R. 48, col. 44, where, on the name of the month 
Tammuz, stands the note—idirtum, ‘sorrow.’ The 
Tammuz festival was in fact the idealisation of human 
sorrow—a kind of ‘All Souls’ Day.’ Hence partly 
the strong hold which it obtained upon the masses. 
‘ Dirges were sung by the wailing women to the accom- 
paniment of musical instruments ; offerings were made 
to the dead, and it is plausible to assume that visits 
were paid to the graves.’ It is probable that, to 
gratify the general sentiment, specially important 
national mournings were placed in the month Tammuz 
(see below). ‘The calendar of the Jewish Church still 
marks the 17th day of Tammuz as a fast, and Houtsma 
has shown that the association of the day with the 
capture of Jerusalem by the Romans represents merely 
the attempt to give an ancient festival a worthier 
interpretation. The day was originally connected 
with the Tammuz cult.’?7 


The month devoted to Tammuz in the later Jewish Calendar 
(Meg. Ta‘anith, 456) was the Babylonian month Du'uzu or 


1 It is assumed here that the Asherah was originally a sacred 
tree. But cp ASHERAH, 

2 Siegfr.-Sta, agree, so far as Gen, Zc. is concerned. 

8 The form Tamizu has also been found in the personal name 
Ur (?)4ilu) Tamuzu (Jensen, in Kraetzschmar’s note on Ezek. 
814). See further Delitzsch, Hed. and Assyrian, 16, and in 
Baer’s Ezekiel, pref. xviii; Zimmern, Busspsalmen, 26, 60, 
and 7A 11%7-24 215 f 2270723 Lenormant, ‘Sur le nom de 
Tammouz,' in Prac. of Paris Congress of Orientalists, 2149-165 } 
Baudissin, Stud. 2. sew. Rel. gesch., 135 300 3 G. A. Barton, 
Semitic Origins (1902), p. 86; Zimmern, AA7@), 397 7 

4 For parailels to this view of [Star in mythology and folklore 
(including that in Tobit38) see Stucken, Astradmythen, 16. 

5 Jeremias, /edubar-Nimrod, 24; cp Maspero, Dawn of 
Civ. 580, 672; Jastrow, Rel, Bad. Ass, 482. 

8 Of. cit. 50; but cp on one part of the song Jensen, A’essno/. 
226. 

7 Jastrow, Reé. Bab. Ass. 682. 
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Dizu, which was assigned to Ninib, the god of the hot mid-day 
sun, as regent, See Monty, § 2. 


Originally and properly Du'uzu or Dumuzu, is the 
spirit or god of the spring vegetation;! also, by a 
natural sequence, he is the lord, and his sister Bilili 
(see BELIAL, § 2) is the lady, of the underworld, the 
region of growth, though also the place of the dead.” 
But it was not possible to keep this conception in its 
purity; it was natural to identify the vegetation spirit 
with the sun, and to treat Du'uzu as a manifestation of 
the solar deity {Ninib). For the drama of the sun is 
similar to that of plant-life; after the summer solstice 
the sun seems gradually to lose its strength, and at 
length to die, till at the winter solstice it is born again. 
Originally too, the Du’uzu story was distinct from the 
Adonis and the Osiris stories; but at an early date the 
distinction was forgotten (ADONIS, § 2). The identity 
of Tammuz and Adonis is asserted by Jerome® and 
other fathers (see ASHTORETH, § 2, with n. 3). 

According to Robertson Smith the wailing for 
Tammuz was not originally connected with the death of 
vegetation, but was a ceremony of mourning for some 
sacrificial victim, such as is performed among the Todas 
of S. India to this day. Later, a different explanation 
was sought for the wailing—one more in harmony with 
advancing civilisation—and the rite was projected into 
the myth of the death of Tammuz. Robertson Smith 
also thinks that the yearly mourning for Tammuz-Adonis 
is the closest parallel in form to the humiliation of the 
Hebrew Day of Atonement (Re/. Sem.(*), 413, ep 414). 

To this view G. A, Barton (Sem. Ov. 114) assents. The 
story of Adapa, however (KA61, p. 97; cp Jeerow Rel. 
Bab. Ass. 549), discloses an earlier form of the Tammuz-myth 
according to which Tammuz did not go into the death-world 
on leaving the earth, but ascended to the gate of Anu, where 
he was stationed (‘as door-keeper’) with another solar god or 
vegetation god called Gigzrida. According to Jensen (7'ZZ, 
1896, col. 70) another ancient belief made Tammiuz, the god of 
vernal vegetation, the son of aésw (the primeval ocean), 
Certainly Gudea (about 3000 8.c.} mentions Tamizi-abzu 
(zuaba), 7.¢., Tammuz of the ocean, beside Ningi&zida (identical 
with GeSzida, mentioned above); compare, however, Jastrow 
(ABA 96), who deprecates fusing the two Tammiiz-deities, and 
Barton (Ses. Or, 2117), who makes this deity a goddess. 

We now turn to the single express reference to 
Tammuz in the MT. It occurs in the description of 

heathen rites practised in the temple, 

£. OF traces. which Ezekiel in his captivity professes 
to have seen when in the ecstatic state. First among 
these rites—according to Toy’s explanation of chap. 8— 
comes (perhaps) an Asherah-image (v. 5). Next, the 
secret worship of reptiles and beasts, probably forms of 
old-Israelitish worship (v. 10}. Next, the women 
weeping for Tammuz (v, 14). Next, twenty-five men 
worshipping the sun in the east (v. 16). The last form 
of heathenism (as most explain v. 17} is not recognised 
as such by Toy, but we have to mention it here for 
completeness ; it is ‘stretching out the branch to the 
nose.’* According to Toy, the sun-worship of the 


1 See Jensen, Hosol. 197, 227, but especially Frazer, C82) 
2115 7. Barton thinks that the goddess [Star was originally 
connected with some never-failing spring, and that some sacred 
tree near it represented her son (Sem. Or. 86). 

Jensen, Kosmol. 225; cp Jastrow, RBA 575. Bilili is the 
world-principle of generation and growth. 

3 There is a remarkable statement of Jerome (ed. Vallarsi, 
1321), ‘Bethlehem nunc nostram . . . lucus inumbrabat 
Thamus, id est Adonidis.* | Just before, he tells us that this cult 
of Adonis has lasted about 180 years, from the times of Hadrian 
to the empire of Constantine. Evidently he regarded the 
Adonis cult practised in the reputed grove of the Nativity asa 
deliberate profanation. It is not probable, however, that any 
such profanation would have been committed in the time of 
Hadrian ; it was the Jews, not the Christians, who were at that 
time the objects of heathen persecution. And we may assume 
that the predominant element in the cultus in the cave at 
Bethlehem was not connected with Tammuz-Adonis, but rather 
with Isis and Sarapis, jnst as at Byblus the legend of Astarte 
and Adonis became fused with that of Isis and Osiris (cp Conradi, 
Kindheitsgeschichte Jesus’, 315 f.; Usener, Red.-gesch, Unter- 
such. 1202). 

4 Toy takes m4) (v. 17) in the sense of ‘stench,’ and renders, 


‘they are sending a stench to my nostrils’ Gor-by). Kraetz- 
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Jews was probably borrowed from Assyria, so that 
Tammuz-worship and sun-worship would naturally be 
mentioned together. 

Plausible as this is, a critical scepticism appears justifiable. 
It is strange that ona should occur nowhere else in the OT. 
In Ezek. 85 nRIps is certainly corrupt; this may reasonably 
make us suspect jypnq. First of all, however, the whole context 
should be critically examined. The most obvious corrections 
(if we presuppose some very constant types of corruption) are 
those in wv. 10, on which see SHAPHAN. From the probably 
true text of this verse we may divine that the whole description 
of which it forms part relates to heathen rites of Jerahmeelite or 
N. Arabian origin. Elsewhere (see C774, B74.) the text of 7 14 
is corrected, and a reference to the cult of the N, Arabian 
goddess is supposed. See, however, also HapaD-RIMMON, 
where a reference to Tammuz-worship is suspected to exist both 
here and in Zech, 121x. For a generally supposed reference to 
the parallel cult of Adonis, see GARDEN, § 8; and cp NAAMAN, 
According to Ewald, the ‘desire of women’ mentioned in Dan, 
11 37 is Tammuz-Adonis. 


It is maintained by Stucken and Winckler that 
features of the Tammuz, Adonis, and Osiris myths 
have attached themselves to certain legendary Israelitish 
heroes. Thus Abram and Sarai, brother and sister, as 
well as husband and wife, also Amnon and Tamar, 
suggest comparison with Tammuz and I8tar! (see 
Stucken, Astralmythen, 11; Wi. G/223, 227 fi cp 
x05 f,, and TAMAR, 2}. The story of Joseph devoured 
by a wild beast, also the detail about Moses in the ark of 
bulrushes (see, however, MOSES, § 3), suggest respectively 
the Adonis and the Osiris myth. David, the beautiful 
young shepherd, also reminds one of Tammuz or 
Adonis, Many critics may be inclined to admit that 
the details here mentioned (Winckler has much more to 
mention besides) are of mythic origin; but to connect 
them drect/y with the Babylonian myth of Dazu seems 
to be at present a somewhat bold hypothesis. That the 
mourning for Jephthah’s daughter is azalogous to the 
Tammuz wailing is, however, beyond the possibility of 
doubt (see col. 2362). T. K.G 


TANACH (3A), Josh. 2125 AV, RV TAaNacu. 


TANHUMETH (hipiMmIN; cp the Talm. pr. name 
Tanhum), father of SeRArAH [g.v.] (2 K.2523: 
@anemad [B], -man [A], Baneemmad [L]; Jer. 
408; Banaemald [B], Panaemes [AQ], naé- [X])- 

The name, though possibly (cp Nahum in OS) early explained 
as ‘comfort’ (cp § 62; pointed so as to exclude a woman’s 
name?), may, according to analogies (¢.g. Rehum, connected 
with Jerahme'el), come from an ethnic of the Negeb (cp 
NanHAMANI). In 2 K. Seraiah b. Tanhumeth is called a 
Netophathite; but the present writer takes Naphtuhite to he 
meant (cp NeTorHan)—z.¢., he belonged, like (probably) his com- 
panions, to the Negeb. In Jer. the designation is apparently 
given to certain ‘sons of Epxai’ (g.v.). But »pyy 199 (as Kt.) is 
a corrupt duplication of *nyy3 Cp Crt. Bzé. on Jer. 401 5, 
where it is argued that Gedaliah’s Mizpah may have been 
Zarephath in the Negeb, T. KC, 


TANIS (tanewc [BA]) Judithlic, See Zoan. 
TANNER, TANNING. See LEATHER. 
TAPESTRY (BYI3. marbaddim), RV ‘Carpets,’ 
AV ‘coverings,’ RV™£: ‘cushions,’ of tapestry are men- 
tioned in Pr. 716 3lz2t. See EMBROIDERY, WEAVING. 
TAPHATH (n5D, § 78), ‘daughter of Solomon,’ 
wife of one of the king's prefects (see BEN-ABINADAB), 
1 K.41x (TaBAHOes [B], -@Ae1 [B2> 4], taBaad 


{L], tacdata [A]). Probably, however, it was a 
Salmezean (7.e., Arabian) woman who is meant; point 


MD. # Soinv. ts. Her name was perhaps Naphtu- 
hith (cp § 78); and her husband's prefecture may have 





schmar agrees with this, and finds in v 17 a contemptuous 
reference to the sacrifices of the ‘high places,’ which gave forth 
to Yahwé no ‘sweet savour.” Most see a reference to the 
Baresma, or bundle of branches of flowering trees, held by 
worshippers of the solar fire in the Parsee religion (see Vendidad 
1964, Spiegel, #van. Alterth. 3571), Cp a Cyprian parallel in 
Ohnefalsch- Richter, Kyros, 137 Clermont - Ganneau 
(Atudes @archéol. orientale, 28 [1880]) supposes some rite in the 
mysteries of Adonis. This would require us to transfer the last 
clause of v. 17 ta the end of z. 14. 
1 Though strictly the sister of Tammuz was Bilili. 
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comprised all ssy mnp1, Naphtoah-arab, See Crit. 
Bib.; also SALMAH. T.K.C, 


TAPHON [AV] or TerHon [RV] tedaon [AN], 
tedw [V], toxoac Pos. Anz. xiii13, § 15], Cepho 
[Vet. Lat.}, Syr. woo.2J). One of the ‘strong cities” 
in Juda fortified by Bacchides; 1 Macc.950. The 
name is a corruption either of ‘Tappuah (cp Josh. 168 
@5), in which case BETH-TAPPUAH (g.v. }may be meant, 
or of NEYoPHAH (g.v.}, The latter view (Grd. Gesch. 
iii. 18, n. 5) is geographically possible, but is phonetically 
perhaps rather less natural. 

TAPPUAH (MIBA; § 103, cp APPLE and FRuIT, 
§ 12). 

x. A place grouped with Zanoah, En-gannim, and 
Enam among the towns of the lowland of Judah 
(Josh. 1534), and connected apparently with Hebron 
(1 Ch. 243). {In Josh. AovéwO? [B 7}, adsabae we? [A], 
Gappova [LJ]; in 1 Ch. @arouvs [B], Gadpov [A], 
geOpovf [J.]). Perhaps, however, ‘Tappuah and 
Enam’ should rather be ‘and Tappuah fof] Enam,’ 
and the same place may be referred to in Gen. 3814 
(read ‘at Tappuah of Enaim’) and in Josh. 159 18r5 
{read for ‘unto the fountain of the waters of NEPHTOAH,’ 
‘unto Nephtoah, or Tappuah, [of] Enam'}. In all 
these passages there is most probably a geographical 
confusion due to the redactors—z.¢. the place originally 
intended was in the Negeb (cp SOCOH, ZANOAH, ZORAH). 
Very possibly, too, Tappiah is a popular distortion of 
Nephtoah or Naphtoah, the name the present writer 
supposes to underlie the difficult ‘ Naphtuhim’ in Gen. 
1013. See MrzRaAim, § 24, where Gen. 1013 f. is ex- 
plained in the light of the theory that o-yn is very often 
not Misraim, ‘ Egypt,’ but Misrim, the Musri on the N. 
Arabian border of Palestine. 

2. A place which appears once (see below) at a 
critical point of the history of Israel, situated on the 
border between Ephraim and Manasseh (see KANAH), 
Josh.168 178. In 177 it is called EN-TAPPUAH, and 
In the next verse we are told that the land or district of 
Tappuah belonged to Manasseh, but Tappuah itself to 
the b’ne Ephraim. ‘This is inserted to account for the 
expression in v. 7, ‘and (then} the border goes along 
southward to the inhabitants {=the district) of En- 
tappuah,’ Conder (#462. 263) identifies En-Tappuah 
or Tappuah with a spring near Yasd/, at the head of a 
branch of the Wéady Kanah, 8. of Shechem and of 
Michmethath. Robinson, however, and formerly 
Conder (PEFQ, 1877, p. 48}, connected it with 
Kh. Atif, and Guérin (Sam, 1259) with ‘Ain el-Fari'ah, 
both NE, of Nablus, _In each case the identification 
depends on the situation assigned to the torrent KANAH. 
Probably enough there was a northern Tappuah ; but 
the name (a distortion of Naphtoah) comes from the 
Negeb. It is historically unsafe to suppose that the 
northern Tappuah was the city so cruelly treated by 
Menahem in his hour of victory, 2 K.1526 (see 
TIPHSAH). 

(B rahou, myhv Gap0ad [vahed, a, b, mg.], Gahed [B]; eppove, 

ny 6 : te POveE, 7 aphind, [Aadwt 
ih. Dita teide Ne pes Doki per baak: are 
royal city of Josh. 1217 (aradhour [B], Gaddpov [A], Garou [L]). 
With the preceding name Bethel, the list of cities passes into 
central Palestine. The present writer thinks, however, that 
Josh. 3274 has been recast by the redactor, and that the royal 
cities are yeally in the Jerahmeelite Negeb (cp SHIMRON-MERON, 
Trkzau). T. K.C. 


TARAH, RV Terah (MIM; tapas [BL]. e- [A} 
€kaPas, ed. [F, the preposition ¢x dittographed]}, a 
stage in the wandering in the wilderness; Nu. 3327/- 
See WANDERING, WILDERNESS OF, 

Probably a mutilation of Jerahmeel (ep TeRan) [Che.}, Cp 
MAKHELOoTH, TauaTH, MosERAH. 

TARALAH (TON; eapeHAa [B], eapada [A] 
Ge. [L]; therela, therama[OS@31 2 15631; cp 26125]), 


1 See ADITHAIM, 
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apparently a Benjamite place-name (Josh.1827), but 
really, like Aa-eleph in v.28, a corruption of SRey, 


IRPEEL (g.2-), or of 981, of which 5807 may be a 
corruption (Che.). See ELEPH. 

TAREA (PONM ([Ba.], PNM [Gi.] in 1 Ch. 835; 
but INA [Ba], PINA[Gi.], EV Tanrea in 94rt; 
@epee, Oapay [B and N in 941], @apee, apa [A]. 
@apaa [L]), a descendant of Saul mentioned in a 
genealogy of BENJAMIN {g.v., §9, ii. 8), 1 Ch. 835 =9 ar. 


TARES (zizanta. Mt. 1325 7%). The Greek word, 
which does not occur in @, is plainly of Semitic origin. Its 
Syriac form ziznd is (as Lagarde says, Se. 63) equivalent to 
zinzan, and so derived from Vb which in Ar. means ‘to be 
dry.’ A kindred word is Ar. (and Pers.?) zawan, which 
denotes the seed of dawsar—i.e., damnel. ¢c¢arioy is, according 
to Suidas, 4 év 76 oizw alpa; the medicinal effects of alpa are 
described in Diose. 2122. 

From the statements in Mishna and Talmud (see 
Léw, 133 7) we learn that om, the post-biblical Hebrew 
equivalent of (¢dvia, denoted plants closely resembling 
wheat, alongside of which they grew, and were indeed 
sometimes regarded as a degenerate form of wheat 
produced under unfavourable conditions from the same 
seeds. In view of these and other statements, it is 
generally agreed that the plant intended is Lofiwm 
temulentum, or darnel (Tristram, NAB 487, where 
there is a good account of the plant). ‘ 

It is not improbable that ‘darnel’ has been associated with 
‘white crops,’ especially wheat, from the earliest times. With 
imperfect methods of cleaning the seed-grain, the seed would be 
sown with that of the wheat. It grows to about the same height, 
and would naturally be regarded as a degenerate form. Darnel 
was long regarded as poisonous (cp Hooker, Student's Flora, 
454); this, however, is now attributed to the ergot with which 
it is peculiarly prone to be affected. Its rarity in England, 
where it is only a ‘weed of cultivation,’ is due to greater care in 
the sowing. A native of Europe and N. Asia, it occurs 
throughout the Mediterranean basin. WN, M.—W. T. T.-D. 


TARGET. (1) 739, sévndk, 1K.1016; see SHIELD, 
1. (2) [i13, 42@6#,1S.176. See Javerin, 1, 5; Sworp. 

TARGUMS. See ARAMAIC LANGUAGE, §6; TEXT 
AND VERSIONS, § 65. 


TARPELITES (N*OE IO, Ezrad4gt; tapadaAAato! 
{B], rep. [AL); Leap. according to most recent writers not 


anethnic name, but miswritten for R"1D58, ‘ tablet-writers’ (from 
Ass, dug-sarru); cp Schr. COT on Jer. 5127, but see SCRIBE. 
Cp also APHARSITES. 

TARSHISE (X"-2F; eapcfe]ic [BRA, etc. ]—every 
where except Is.216 [see below] and 23:61014 [kap- 
YHS@N (BROT), yapk. (B*¥ once, &* twice}] where 
Q's. twice has Bapceic as the reading of Aq. Symm. 
Theod., and Ezek. 271225 [kapyHAONIOI OF yapK. 
(BAQ—A v, 25 adding @apcoc)) 3813 [KAPYHAONIOS 
{B); yaAkHAonoc {A), Bapceic (Q™* “4)]; thrice 
spelled Tharshish in AV [1 K. 1022 57s, 2248}). A son 
of Javan, Gen. 104 1 Ch. 17 (where carer Agee nerwan, 

ae under the influence of ay*Sx)}. In a rela- 

1. Biblical tively early passage aa we find the 
Phrase ‘Tarshish ships’! as a synonym 
for large, sea-going vessels. We also find the phrase 
in r K. 1022? (twice; @& vais éx @. the second time), 
22493 Is. 609 Ps. 487 [8], and Ezek. 2725. The infor- 
mation given us respecting Tarshish may be very briefly 
summed up, According to Jer. 109 (later than Jeremiah), 
silver was brought from it, and elsewhere, besides silver, 


references. 


1 @, however, does not support the rendering ‘Tarshish ships’: 
@ardaons in wav wAnioy Gaddoons [BXA, etc.] is an erroneous 
transliteration; for another case of this see Dan. 106 (QaAacans 
{87]=6apcecs (Theod.}; cp Vg.'s wards in Ezek. 116), In Talm. 
Jer. Meg. 14a, wwrn=Paddaoros (Levy). 7 : 

2 Regarded as a redactional insertion (see Kittel, Benzinger). 
The Hebrew has n °3X (collective). 

3 Stade, Kittel, and Benzinger agree that (following @) we 
should read here 49x and s‘yxm (singular). Note sige (Kt.), 
‘was broken.’ @® omits yen whilst @A and GL have respec- 
tively in their insertion after 1 K.1628 vady eis 6. and vaty . . . 
eis 8, 
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| iron, tin, and lead are specified among its riches (Ezek. 
2712; cp 8813). It is mentioned with the zyyim (nx) 
or ‘coast-lands’ (Is. 286 6619 {with other countries], 
Ps. 7210}. Jonah, when fleeing from the presence of 
Yahwé, set sail for Tarshish from Joppa (Jon. 13 42; 
cp 2 Ch. Qer és [adota éx 6. once], 2036 4 —where 
Tarshish ships have become, through the author’s mis- 
understanding, ‘ships that go to Tarshish ’'). 
The identification of the locality is difficult. Most 
scholars since Bochart have thought of ‘Tartessus 
(Tapryoods; but Polyb. iii. 242, Tapoiov) 
Lac in S. Spain. This was the ancient and, 
as far as known to the OT writers, the 
remotest goal of Phoenician commerce (see GEOGRAPHY, 
§ 124). Herodotus (4152} indeed places Tartessus 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules; cp Strabo3xs5t; Plin. 
iii. 38. Elsewhere (2148) Strabo, with whom Pausanias 
(iv. 193) agrees, makes Tartessus the name of the 
River Beetis (Guadalquivir), and also of a city in the 
delta of this river, the surrounding territory being called 
Tartessis. Diodorus (535 7) as well as Strabo speaks 
of the silver, iron, tin, and lead of Tartessus. The 
exact site seems not determinable, nor is it clear that 
the Hebrews knew it. Cp SILVER. 
[The name Tartessus was extended to the whole of S. Spain. 
‘ As far as the terminus Tartesiorum’ is found in Avienus (462), 
and in the second treaty between Carthage and Rome we rea 
that the Romans are forbidden Magtias Tapaniou uh AjcecGar 
éxéxevva (Polyb. iii. 24 3)—7.¢., they are not to go beyond the city 
of, Mastia in the land called ‘Tarseion = Tarshish, See E. Meyer, 
GA 2687 (§ 425).) 
What is likely is, that Tarshish is a Semitised form 
of the native name. 
@ in Ezek. and Is.28 renders ‘Tarshish’ by 
‘Carthage.’ In its ordinary sense this name is of 
course unsuitable. But when the 
8. Carthage ? Carthaginians brought the Phoenician 
settiement of Mastia (see § 1, end) in the land of 
Tarseion (Tarshish?) under their rule, they made it a 
Kart-hadast (=Carthage), so that @'s rendering in a 
hew sense appears to be defensible (Wi. 4OF 1445 /-}. 
Tarsus in Cilicia is the identification adopted by 
Josephus and Jerome, and in modern times by Baron 
Bunsen, Sayce,} and—for Gen. 104—by 
& Tarsus? A, H. Keane (who takes ‘a son of Javan’ 
to mean ‘an Asiatic Greek’; cp The Gold of Ophir, 
92 #7). The objections to this are (1) that the recorded 
; foundation of Tarsus [g.v.] does not go back far 
enough, and (2) that its name, as given on coins and in 
Assyrian inscriptions, has z instead of s. 
Le Page Renouf (PSBA 16104-108 138-141) advocates 
the claims of the Phoenician coast, so that the phrase 
ice ‘Tarshish ships’ would be equivalent 
5. Phomicia? 1, ‘Phoenician ships.’ ‘This is in 
accordance with W. M. Miiller’s explanation of the 
Egyptian phrase 'Kefto ships’ as= ‘ships built in the 
Kefto style,’ 4s. uw. Eur. 349, n. 2 (cp CAPHTOR). 
But plausible as this interpretation of ‘ ships of Tarshish’ 
may be, the sense ' Pheenicia’ for ‘Tarshish’ has not 
been made out. It would appear as if this learned 
Egyptologist had read the text of Is.2310 too un- 
suspiciously. Of course, too, the sense ‘ Phcenicia’ 
for ‘ Tarshish' cannot easily be made to agree with the 
biblical references (apart from the phrase mentioned) 
to the city or district of Tarshish. 
Knobel (Ger. (?'} and Franz Delitzsch (Gen. (®)) separate 
the Tarshish of Gen. 104 from that of other passages, 
aq and suppose it to mean the Tyrseni—i.e., 
¢. Tyreeni ? the Etruscans. This we may at once 
venture to reject; if Tyrseni are meant, it must be 
those of the Afgean (cp Trras). These famous sea- 
rovers appear in the Egyptian inscriptions as Tur(u)Sa,? 





1 In £xp.T7, 1902, p. 179. 

| _ 2 *It is safe to recognise in the TuruSa, expressly mentioned 

; by Rameses IIT, as a maritime people, Tyrsenian pirates who 
ier? in the old Greek tradition—by no means the Ktruscans’ 

(E. Meyer, GA 1313, § 260). 
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and if they are referred to at all in Gen. 104, it would 
be best to read there, not 'Tarshish,’ but ‘Turus’ or 
‘TurvS.’ If we take this step, it becomes possible that 
the phrase ‘ ships of Tarshish ' may have been originally 
‘ships of TuruS’ (wqn?), In this case the expression 


‘vould be very old, and be a monument of the times 
when ‘ships of the Turus’ were no unfrequent sights. 
water, TuruS might very possibly be confounded with 
the Tars implied in the Greek form Tapayiov = Tartessus 
(see § 2}. 

It has hitherto been assumed in this article that the 
ilebrew text of the passages referred to is on the whole 
7. The N. Corrects though the doubtfulness of Gen. 
Arabian 104 and Is.2310 has been alluded to. 
Asshur ? Now, however, we must proceed further, 
and take into account the fact that there 
is much corruption in the Hebrew text of the OT, 
and specially in the readings of the proper names. 
As a preliminary, we must separate the inquiry as 
to the signification of dxipyoth Tark¥ (wwon moe: 
EV ‘ships of Tarshish') from that as to the meaning 
of wun, where it stands alone, partly because most 
critics (e.g., Stade, G 71533, note) agree that ‘ Tarshish- 
ships’ means ‘ships of the largest dimensions,'! and 
partly because a close examination of the passages 
where the phrase ‘pn nx occurs appears to show that 
the text is corrupt, ‘ships' being, according to the 
text here adopted, nowhere referred to except in 1 K. 
1022 2248 and 2 Ch.92r. Confining our attention 
in the first instance to these three passages, and more 
especially to those in Kings as primary, we are struck 
by the improbability of the language employed (as the 
text represents) In r K.1022 we have ‘a navy of 
Tarshish with the navy of Hiram’; in 2248, ‘ships 
of T. to go to Ophir for gold.’ If we knew nothing 
about a place.supposed to have been called Tarshish, 
should we not suppose that yynn represented something 
connected with naval architecture or management? 
Should this consideration seem to warrant emendation, 
no better one presents itself, perhaps, than nivp (Ezek. 


27 29)—z.e., the phrase ‘ships of Tarshish’ means, not 
our ‘East-Indiamen,’ but ‘galleys with oars.’ In Is. 3321 
we actually find almost the very phrase here taken as 
the original of ‘n ‘x, viz., wre ‘ax (EV ‘galley with oars’). 


Turning to the remaining passages in which the phrase ‘ships 
of T.' is supposed to occur, we are struck by finding that here 
too there is frequently the appearance of corruption. In the 
passage which, if correctly read, is the earliest authority for 
this phrase (Is. 216), we cannot possibly avoid reading, at the 
end of the list of objects ‘high and lifted up,’ in lieu of ‘ships 
of T.," ‘palaces of Asshur’ (|| ‘dwellings of Jerabmeel’*); cp 
Am. 39, where, as Winckler has already seen,3 ‘ Ashdod’ should 
be ‘Asshur.’ Similarly in Ezek. 2725 Is.609 and Ps. 488, 


‘ships of Tarshish’ should probably be ‘tribes (ier) of Asshur', 


In all the other passages where this word occurs (the har- 
monising must be due to an early editor), gtwon (Tarshish) 
should probably be emended into “wnyx (Ashhur) or TW 
(Asshur); an interesting proof of this is suggested by Ezek. 
8813.4 By ‘Asshur' is meant, of course, not the famous rival 
of Babylonia, but a N. Arabian district of somewhat uncertain 
extent, also known perhaps as Geshur (see GEsHuR, 2). That 
ihe Chronicler in the third century 3.c. read yynn, and_sup- 
posed it to be a comparatively distant maritime region, is no 
obstacle to the theory here maintained, whilst an objection 
clrawn from Gen. 104 (Tarshish, a son of Javan) would imply 
that we possessed the Table of Nations in its original form (see 
‘Tiras, § 2). See Crit, Bid. 


FB, §1f-; T.K.C., §§ 3-7. 


1 See, however, Benzinger's note on 1 K. 1022. 

2 The Jerahmeelites also appear to be referred to in Is, 220 
(see MoLe). 

3 Alttest. Unt. 185, where, however, Winckler supposes a refer- 
ence to Assyria. 

4 We there find Mn "IN5) [TH RoW, where “ND almost 


certainly represents 73nmwk, and at once suggests that the 


following word “tn (which has no }) is a corrupt dittogram of the 
same N. Arabian name. Certainly ‘Tartessus’ docs not suit 
at all. 
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TARSHISH (Y)U5A). 1. One of the ‘seven (?) 
princes’ at the court of Ahasuerus (Esth.114 MT), 


On the gapoadatos (capéo eos) of GBNALB, see SHETHAR. 
If the underlying story of the Jewish deliverance is N. 
Arabian (see PURIM, 3), ‘ Tarshish ‘ probably comes from 
‘Asshur’ or Ashhur, See TARSHISH {above}, and cp 
SHETHAR-BOZNAI, 

2. b. Bilhan, of BENJAMIN (§ 9, ii [a]}, 1 Ch. 710 
(panecoa: [B], Oapoes [AL]). Here, at any rate, 
‘ Asshur’ or Ashhur is the underlying original. 

‘ JepIakEL,’ the branch of Benjamin to which ‘ Bilhan' belongs, 
certainly comes from ‘Jerahmeel'; so also probably does 
‘Bilban’ itself. Of Bilhan’s sons, Je‘ush (son of Aholibamah= 
Jerahmeel, Gen, 365) comes from ‘Ishmael,’ ‘Benjamin’ from 
* Ben-jerahmeel,’ Enxup (probably) from pyina="ngx (Bahurim) 
=Syonv, ‘Chena‘anah’ from ‘Cheniah' (c Coniah)= yp 
“Kenite’), ‘Zethan’ from Sarephath and ‘Ahishahar’ from 

Ashhur’ (see SHew#arrAn).! It will be underst that the 
ethnics may early have become corrupted, and that the corrup- 
tions may soon have attained an independent existence, and 
have become further corrupted. TK. C. 


TARSHISH, STONE OF (UIA jIN), Ezek. 109, 
RV™e.. The text of EV has here ‘the appearance of 
the wheels was as the colour (ry) of a 

1. Occurrences. beryl stone’; the mg. gives a deed 
warning (cp TOPAz) against trusting this too implicitly. 
More commonly, however, ‘stone’ (ez) is omitted, 
and the stone referred to is simply called in MT ‘tar- 
shish,’” in EV ‘beryl.’ Thus in Ezek.116 (nearly= 
1094) EV has ‘like unto the colour of a beryl’ 
{ewan pya), and in Cant.514, ‘set with beryl’ 
(eens uxopp). ‘Beryl,’ however, lacks justification 
(see BERYL), and in Cant. Zc. RV™8- suggests ‘topaz’ 
(see Topaz, end), whilst in Ezek. 2813 AV™- offers us 
‘ chrysolite,’ thus, as it were, connecting the Old and the 


New Testaments (see Rev. 2120). 

*Chrysolite’ rests on the authority of @, which, supported by 
Jos. (Ant. iii.7 5 B/ v.57), Aq. Ezek. 136 109 Dan. 106, and Vg. 
(except Ezek. 116 Cant. 5 14), thrice (Ex. 28 20 89 13 [36 20} Ezek. 
2813) renders yrynn by xpyedAcBos(v). It should be added, 
however, that in Ezek. 109 ® gives Ai@os év@paxos ('n tax), and 


that in Ezek. 116 Cant. 5 14 it is content to transliterate @apoeg 
(cp Symm., Theod. Dan, 106 and Theod. Ezek. 109); also that 
Symm, in Ex, 28 20 Ezek. 116 109 Cant. 514 gives vaxuréos (cp 
Vg. Cant. 514, and see JacinTH); and that @ in Dan. 106 gives 
@dAacoa (cp Vg. Ezek, 115, and see TARSHISH). 


The modern chrysolite is, of course, excluded. There 
remain the ‘hyacinthus’—z.e., the sapphire of the 
. moderns {see JACINTH)—and the topaz, 
2. Identifica- which me Eien of the chivsohte 
tions. as ‘aureo fulgore tralucens’ (H7N37 42.) 
has led some (HW2B, 3346, Del., Kraetzschmar) to 
identify with the chrysolite of the ancients (see, however, 
CHRYSOLITE). For the hyacinthus no plausible case can 
be made out. The chrysolite or topaz (?) has found 
some favour because Pliny speaks of a large chrysolite 
from Spain, and Tarshish is generally placed in southern 
Spain. But Pliny also states that chrysolites were found 
in .Arabia, and it seems likely (1) that the Hebrews 
would have obtained precious stones chiefly from Arabia, 
and consequently {2) that if the name of the stone under 
consideration were derived from a country, the country 
would be some part of Arabia. Luther's identification 
of ‘tarshish' with the turquoise would therefore be 
plausible if the name 'tarshish' could be traced to some 
ancient name of the Wady Magh&ra in the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, where thé turquoise-mines were worked. But 
the mere similarity of names is of course valueless, 
and the Sinaitic turquoises so quickly lose their colour? 
that they can hardly have been much in requisition. 
We must, therefore, look farther for a clue to the 
meaning of ‘ tarshish.’ 
Let us then, as we have done already in the case of the 


2 Cp 1 S.619, where the original of @’s text (note [oi] viot 
"Texoviov) must have run, O83 MZ WIKI TPT 337 AR IT, 
‘and the Kenites were angry with the men of Beth-cusham. 


Cp SuHImsHal. 
2 Ebers, Durch Gosen, 137. 
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nee, pifdah (see Topaz), turn to the Assyrian lexicon. 


3. The It is well known that to the Assyrians the 
‘Ass «... precious stone par excelience was that called 
MBBYTIAD oinéiu {etymologically identical with Heb. 
elmésu? hallami§; see FLINT), which is hardly the 
diamond (Del, Prol. 85; Ass. AWB s.v.), but may 
perhaps be the white sapphire. 

Here are two Assyrian passages given by Delitzsch in which 
the name occurs: ‘ Like a ring of élmé@Su may I be precious in 
thine eyes,’ and *a carriage whose wheels were of gold and 
élméSu* (cp Ezek.116). It is, at any rate, possible that the 
‘tarshish-stone’ should rather be the ‘halmi§-stone,’! and that 
the inferred Hebrew form wobn (Ass. élé5z) is equivalent to 
the attested form Zadmal in Ezek. 1427 82 (cp AMBER, § 1). 

Probably enough the halmi8-stone is referred to again 
in Job 28 «8a, where rdmoth we-gabif (y°33 mow) should 
perhaps be [‘Joux1 evndn,? and in v. 19, where wnbn 
should be read for pip (see TOPAZ). 

There is also, however, the possibility that wenn []2x] 
or ‘TYarshish (stone],’ is a corruption of nvpgix jax, 
‘Asshurite stone’ or wngx ‘x ‘stone of Ashhur’ (cp 
TARSHISH, § 7}. T. K.C. 


TARSUS (tapcoc, Acts 930 ll2s5 223; Ethnic, 
Ttapceyc, 2 Macc. 430 Acts 911 21 39). 

Tapads (Attic, rappds)=‘wing,’ or ‘feather.” The town 
was said to have derived its name from a feather which fell from 
the wing of Pegasus (cp Juv. S#é. 3118); but that was a legend 
based upon an etymological fancy. It is the fin of late coins 
{with Aramaic inscriptions), and is mentioned under the name 
Tarzi by Shalmaneser (Black Obelisk Inscr. 138; Scheil, 
RPM, 447; Wi. GBA, 196, 256) in the ninth century. For 
stories of its origin, see Ammianus, xiv. 83, and Strabo, 673, and 
on the name cp Jensen, Hitiiter u. Armenier 1898, pp. 62_/, 
1607. (The Heracles of Tarsus was the Cilician god Sandan, 
Dio Chrys, calls him the a, és of the Tarsians (223), and he 
may be identified with the Baal of Tarsus named on coins. He 
was worshipped by the periodical erection of ‘a very fair pyre’ 
(zéid.), a tite presumably analogous to that described in the De 
Dea Syria, ch. 49—WRS,_ See RSC, 377, where Is. 3033 is 
compared, On Sandan, WRS refers to a QO. Miller in Rhern 
Mus. 1829, and E. Meyer in ZDMG, 1877, pp. 7364 On the 
identification, sometimes proposed, of Tarsus with Tarshish, see 
TARSHISH.] 

Tarsus the chief town of CiLicta [¢.z.] was situated 
on the right bank of the ancient Cydnus in the wide 


and fertile plain between Mt. Taurus and 


ers and the sea, thus commanding the passes 
ory. leading from Cilicia into Lycaonia or 
Cappadocia. Almost necessarily also the route through 


Mt. Amanus into Syria involved passage by Tarsus. 
The city thus at an early date attained importance. 
Xenophon (who uses the plural form, Tapgol)? speaks 
of it, in gor B.C., as a great and prosperous city (wé\w 
peyarnv xal eddatuova), the residence of Syennesis the 
king of Cilicia (4zad. 12 23). In the time of Alexander 
the Great it was the residence of a Persian satrap, who 
fled on his approach, so that the city surrendered with- 
out resistance. Alexander nearly died here from a fever 
aggravated by bathing in the icy waters of the Cydnus 
(Arrian, Anaé. 24; cp Paus. viii. 283). After Alex- 
ander’s death Tarsus usually belonged to the Syrian 
empire, and under the Seleucid kings Antiochus VII. 
to Antiochus IX. was one of the royal mints. For a 
short time under Antiochus IV. (175-164 B.C.) it bore 
the name ‘Antioch on the Cydnus’ (‘Avriédyeca mpds 
7G Kédvm; Antiochia ad Cydnum) as we find from the 
coins (see Head, Hist. Numm. 612 /.). Fora time it 
was in the possession of the Ptolemies. 

Coming down to Roman times, we find that in the 
Civil War Tarsus took the side of Caesar, though it was 
to Pompeius that she owed her liberation from the 
sway of eastern rulers. Czesar in consequence honoured 
the city with a visit, and its name was changed to 

1 Ze, nand p, band 5, 5 and y (cp old Hebrew script) have 
been confounded. 

2 So, at least, if n in mors represents 5 in wobp. Otherwise 
MipN May spring from ‘x7, which became first jog 7 and then 
sora (with stroke of abbreviation}. There is no inducement to 
make mor come from poy {the ‘ Ra'amathite stone’), 


4 Pausanias calls it Tapoets. Other forms are Tepgds, or 
Gapcds. 
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Juliopolis (Cees, Bell. Alex. 66; cp Dio Cass. 4726}. 
For this attachment Cassius ordered it to be plundered ; 
but, on the other hand, Antonius rewarded it with 
municipal freedom and exemption from taxes (i.e., it 
became a civitas Libera et immunis\. But none the 
less it was the seat of a conventus—i.e., periodical 
assizes (cp Acts 1938) were held within it by the Roman 
governor (Cic. 2p. ad Att, v.164, etc.), though in 
strict theory a ‘free city’ was outside the province and 
the governor’s jurisdiction (see further, with reference 
to Tarsus, Philostr. 1. Apoll. 112, é€v Tapoois 6é dpa 
dyopay Fyev; and Momms.-Marg. &ém. Staatsverw. 
180 n. 3)! Like Thessalonica, the legal position of 
which was similar, Tarsus was the headquarters of the 
Roman governor. 

The freedom (2ibertas, avrovouia) or self-government which 
Tarsus enjoyed is expressly attributed to Antonius (App. Be//. 
Civ.57). It was at Tarsus that Antonius received Cleopatra in 38 
B.c, when she sailed up the Cydnus in the character of Aphrodite 
(Plut, Ast. 25 4). But others attribute the status to the 
bounty of Augustus (Lucian, Afacrod. 213 cep Dio Chrysos. 
236 R, xaxetvos [i.e., Augustus] tytv wapéorxe xdpay vopous 
sTiyaqy efovetay Tod rotayol Tis Gaddgons THs Kad’ avtous, thus 
summing up municipal independence, freedom from taxation 
and control of internal sources of revenue). Probably Augustus 
confirmed in this respect the action of his rival, Note 
that it by no means followed that Paul’s possession of Reman 
citizenship (Acts 2228) was a consequence of the autonomy 
enjoyed by Tarsus. The citizenship of Tarsus possessed by 
all ‘Tarsians who came within the prescribed conditions, could 
never carry with it Roman citizenship (cp Ramsay, St. Paud 
the Traveller, 30 f). 

It is not easy to estimate the influence exerted upon 
the intellectual life of Paul by the peculiar surroundings 

2. NT and circumstances in which he was placed 


at Tarsus. Tarsus was indeed renowned 
references. as a place of education under the early 
Empire. Strabo (673) even ranks Tarsus above the 


other two great ‘ University cities’ of his time for love 
of learning. It was the home of eminent Stoics, like 
Athenodorus the tutor of Augustus, and Nestor, who 
taught Tiberius (Strabo, 674). A remarkable feature 
was that this zeal for learning was not an extraneous 
characteristic, but was due to natives of the city itself 
(Strabo, é.¢.), so that Tarsus rather sent teachers to the 
Test of the world, then received students therefrom. It 
would doubtless be very satisfactory to have been able 
to trace in Paul’s writings (as, ¢.g., in the case of the 
writer of Lk. and Acts) some tinge of Hellenic culture, 
some echo from the lecture-rooms of Tarsus ; but the 
attempt must be abandoned. The three references to 
Hellenic literature (Acts 1728 1 Cor. 1532 Tit. 112) by 
no means bear out this imagination, but are merely 
floating sentiments of a popular character. Passages 
like 1 Cor. 120 or Col. 28 would hardly favour the 
probability of finding a tinge of classical culture or 
philosophy in Paul. Even the speech in Athens, if its 
historicity is to be accepted as beyond dispute, cannot 
on an unbiassed view be made to support the somewhat 
extravagant claims made on Paul's behalf by some 
modern commentators. Seeing that Paul's teacher 
Gamatiel was inclined to encourage Greek studies, the 
fact that so little trace of such can be found in Paul is 
itself an argument against attaching undue weight to 
the Hellenic influences which surrounded his early life? 
(see ATHENS). 

This verdict, on the other hand, by no means implies the 
denial! of the formative influences of Tarsian life upon Paul. Ina 
city which was in contact, both in the philosophic schools and in 
its harbour, with both the eastern and the western world ; which 
entered intimately into the general life of the Roman provincial 
organisation to which it belonged, but also retained the vestiges 


of that vigorous municipal life which was so characteristically 
Greek—in such a town Paul could not fail to gain that 

1 On the constitution of Tarsus under the Romans, see the 
details given in Dio Chrysos. 243 R. 

2 [WRS, £5), 23 67 4, presumes that Paul ‘formed no higher 
opinion of the culture of Tarsus than did his contemporary 
Apollonius of Tyana, whose testimony as to the character of 
the citizens (Vit. Af.17) is confirmed by Dio Chrysostom.’ 
He thinks that ‘sensuous Eastern religion had more attraction 
for the inhabitants than the grave philosophy of the Porch.’) 
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familiarity with cosmopolitan ideas, that knowledge of the 

working of complex organisations, and that grasp of Roman 

ideas and methods, which runs through his life and work. In 

poate it is the Roman, rather than the Greek, that we find in 
aul, 

After his conversion, Tarsus became once more Paul's 
home when he was obliged to quit Jerusalem (Acts 930). 
Here he remained until brought by Barnabas to Antioch 
{Acts11 25). This period of residence and preaching in 
Tarsus and other Cilician towns (cp Gal. 12x) extended 
over several years. Doubtless Tarsus was again visited 
on the second missionary tour (Acts154:}; for the 
Roman road ran from Tarsus through the ‘Cilician 
Gates,’ in Mt. Taurus, giving access to Lycaonia (cp 
Acts16xs}. Similarly, on the third missionary tour, 
Acts 1823 conceals a visit to Tarsus, on which occasion, 
so far as the record goes, Paul looked for the last time 
upon the busy quays and market-squares of his native 
town. 

Tarsus is now Tersus, The ruins of the old town are con- 
cealed 15 or 29 feet deep in the silt of the river and no systematic 
excavation has yet been made. See Murray's Habe. to AM 
184% The chief coin-type resembles that of Antioch, being 


the Tyche of Tarsus seated, with the river Cydnus swimming 
ather feet. The imperial coinage shows great variety of subject. 


‘ 


Among the titles are MyrpéroAcs, EAcvOepa, Newxopos, and Hparn 
ueyiorn KadAtory ypdumare Bovays. W.j. WwW. 


TARTAK (PAA; @apeak [BAL]), the god of the 
people of Avvah (imported into Samaria), 2 K. 1731. 
Perhaps Tartahu, the ‘lance-star' of the Babylonians 
(cp nmin, ‘lance,’ Job4l2z; MT nmn), identified by 
Jensen with Antares, and by Hommel? with Procyon, 
and regarded by the Babylonians as the star of the god 
Ninib. By a textual error’ pnin became 1n33, or 
{perhaps better, see N1BHAz) jnay, and by another error, 


similar to that which has duplicated the deity of Sephar- 
vaim, made its way into the text, and was even in one 
form of the text (see @+)4 assigned to the people of the 
imaginary city of HENA (g.v.] in order to leave Nibhaz 
for the Avvites. 

If, however (cp SuccoTH-BENOTH), the colonists of pipe, 
Shimron, came from the non-Israelite Negeb, both Nibhaz 
(Nibharu?} may be a corruption of Jerahmeel and Tartak of 
Terah (a distorted form of Jerah= Jerahmeel (see Crit, B7d.). 

T. KC. 

TARTAN (]2F; in 2 K. ganean [B]. Gaps. [A], 
TANG. [L]; in Is. TaNAGAN [BNe*4%2)O*], Nadan 
[N*A], Oaped [O™]; Zharthan) is an exact reading 
of the familiar Assyrian title, tartdnu, turfdnu, tartan, 
which occurs in 2 K. 1817, and Is, 20+. 

In Assyrian historical times, the Tartan was the 
comumander-in-chief of the army, and ranked next to the 
king. The office seems to have been duplicated, and 
there was a ¢arfdnu imni or ‘tartan of the right,’ as 
well as a farténu Suméli or ‘tartan of the left." In 
later times the title became territorial; we read of a 
tartan of Kummuh, or Commagene. The title is also 
applied to’ the commanders of foreign armies; thus 
Sargon speaks of the Tartan Musurai, or Egyptian 
Tartan. The Tartan of 720 8.c. was probably called 
ASur-iska-danin ; in 694 B.c., Abda’, and in 686 B.C, 
Bél-émur4ni, held the title. It does not seem to have 
been in use among the Babylonians. CH. W.J. 


TARTARUS, a term for ‘hell’ (so EV text} in 
RV™: of 2 Pet. 24. The Greek, however, has rap- 
rapdoas els Taprapov piyas. Sextus Empiricus (about 
200 A.D.), speaking of the expulsion of Kronos by Zeus, 
has xareraprdpwoe. 

Tdprapos occurs twice in Job, viz. (2) in 4015 [20], where, 
however, retpadrrogty év TH TapTapw must be an error for rer. ey 
Te aye@ (so Grabe, ap. Schleusner), the initial rap being ditto- 
graphic, and +(T) miswritten for y (PT), and (4), in 4123 [24], 
where rv 5¢ zdprapoy rHs aB¥ooov may represent NINN yprp 
‘the bottom of the abyss’ (see OINTMENT, 3, with n. 1). 

1 Kosmol. 49 G-; CP 25053 

2 Exp. T9331; GRA 666. a 

3 The error may have been partly due to a reminiscence of 
Nergal ($33); 1:32 springs out of ty. nant een 

kat avdpes atwver, éxoincay thy SapOak Kai ot evatoc 
€roingay Thy eBrasesep. 
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Upon Job 4123 [24], among other passages, is based 
the theory that BEHEMOTH AND LEVIATHAN [@.v.] 
belong primarily to mythological zoology. Leviathan 
is in fact a reflection of Tiamat, the chaos-dragon (cp 
Dracon, § 7}, and, according to one form of the 
creation-myth, was cast into the abyss under ward. 
But Tartaros was not properly a watery abyss ; it had, 
according to the Greek myth, ‘a gate of brass and a 
threshold of bronze.’ The essential parts of the con- 
ception are depth of situation and (of course) darkness. 
Tartaros was ‘as far beneath Hades as heaven is high 
above the earth' (/2 813 7 ; cp Hes. Theog, 807), and 
the Titans are even described as ‘below Tartaros’ 
(rods Urorapraplous), J. 14279. Analogous to the fate 
of Kronos and the Titans was the fate of the fallen 
angels, who, according to 2 Pet. 24, were ‘committed 
to pits of darkness’ (pots {égov'), having been ‘ hurled 
into Tartaros.’ The allusion may be to the passage 
on the punishment of AzAZEL [g.v.] in Enoch 10, where 
the vigorous Greek version (Syncellus) gives, tuBare 
abrav eis 7 oxéros. . . kal émixddrupor abr@ oxdros. 
For a more remote parallel see Rev. 202. See ABYSS; 
ESCHATOLOGY, § 89. T.K.C., § 5- 


TASK, TASKMASTER, TASEWORK. See TAxa- 
TION, § 5. 


TASSELS (N'3*S), Nu. 1538 RV™s-, EV FRINGES. 


TATAM (ratam [BL], -mi [A]}, Josh.1559, @ 
Between KULON and SORES. 

TATNAL, or rather (RV) TATTENAI (3A; tan 
@analoc [L]: Ezra53 @ananai [Bl], 6090. [A], 50 
@an@anac [B], @aeGanac [A], 66 Awcere [BA]: 
v.14, TANOANA! [B]. @AGGaNat [A]), the ‘governor 
of the region beyond the river’ (see GOVERNMENT, § 25, 
Ezra 53 66), called in 1 Esd. SISINNES {g.v.). We 
shall assume here that the present form of the text is 
original {see, however, Cri#. Bié., where this and other 
names are disputed). According to Meissner (ZATIV, 
1897, p. 191 /:), this Persian official is mentioned in 
neo- Babylonian contracts. Here, in texts of the first 
and third years of the reign of Darius, is mentioned 
a certain U&-ta-an-ni or U8-ta-nu, satrap of Babylon 
and Syria. The dates agree, and also the titles 
(xia aay nna, pifaet edir nari). The name corre- 
sponds to old Pers. ViStana, and appears in a Greek 
form as BioOdvys (Arr. tii. 194}, “Iordvys (Arr. vii. 64), 
and ‘“Yordvys (Herod. 777). On the other hand, 
it is a much easier transition to "mn from old Pers. 
Thithina (a form assumed by Marg. Fund. 52, and 
E, Meyer, Enést. des. Jud, 32) than from old Pers. 
ViStana, for we have, on Meissner’s hypothesis, to 
suppose that ynn was corrupted from ype. According 
to Arrian, however (vii.64), there were two con- 
temporary persons named respectively Sisines and 
Histanes, May not the document from which the 
name of the Syrian satrap in Ezra and Nehemiah is 
derived have confounded the two names? As to the 
historicity of what is told us of Tattenai and Shethar- 
bozenai, we must draw a distinction between the 
narrative and the inserted documents on which the 
narrative is supposed to be based. According to Well- 
hausen (GGA £897, no. 2), the official correspondence is 
but an invention for dramatic effect. Sisines (Tatnai). 
for instance, attempted to get the building of the temple 
interrupted, and failed. But the Jewish writers had no 
access to official archives. The same view is taken by 
Kosters (Herstel, 29). Marquart, however (fund. 
49), thinks that the ‘kernel’ of the decree of Darius 
may be genuine, whilst Meyer (Znést. des Jud. 41-53} 
maintains that the documents are almost entirely 
genuine, and the narrative therefore in the highest 


1 Cp Jude6, bad ¢épov, ‘under darkness’ (cp Enoch 105, 
above). The reading ceepats (‘chains’) is not accepted by 
editors (see Var. Biéée), though both Jude 6 and the foundation- 
passage in Enoch speak of bonds. 
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degree trustworthy. The only passage in the docu- 
ments to which this scholar takes exception is Ezra 6 rza, 
which is certainly not the language appropriate to an 
imperial decree. This criticism seems hardly keen 
enough. Even the name Sisines, on which Meyer 
relies so much, is very doubtful, and Kosters’ and 
Wellhausen’s criticisms are not altogether baseless. Cp 
Ezra-NEHEMIAH, § 6. T. K.C, 


TAXATION! AND TRIBUTE 


The modern sheikh (§ 1). Tithe ( 94). 

Religious dues (§ 2). Firstlings (8§ 11-13). 
Monarchical idea (§ 3). Levitical cities (8 14). 
Political taxation (§§ 4-7). Expenses of worship (§ 15). 
Sanctuary dues (§ 8). Priests’ revenue (8§ 16-18). 


The nomads of the Arabian desert know nothing of 
tax or tribute, either to their sheikhs or to Allah ; so far 
indeed from finding a source of revenue in 
their people, the sheikhs are under obligation 
to spend their own private fortune for the 
* public good. It is expected of a sheikh that 
he entertain strangers and visitors better and more 
sumptuously than an ordinary member of the tribe 
possibly can; his duty is to support the poor and to 
share what he has with his friends {Burckhardt, Motes 
on the Bedouins, 1830). Often enough it happens that, 
even with a rich sheikh, this ends in poverty; but a 
reckless hospitality always brings high repute. The 
means for such hospitality have to be found in war and 
pillage. The Syrian towns and villages on the borders 
of the settled land have to pay their regular ‘ brother- 
hood’ (Zuwwe) to the Bedouins, By ancient custom a 
special share of the booty taken in war falls to the 
commander; he has the first choice, and in old 
Arabia was entitled to a fourth of the whole. In ancient 
Israel the practice was similar. ‘The only due, if we 
may so call it, falling to the chief is a larger share of 
the spoil; Gideon, for example, receives the golden 
‘crescents’ of the Midianites (Judg. 824; cp 530). 
David sends his share in the spoil (4#al, $y, rév 
oxthwv7) from the Amalekite raid in presents to his 
friends in Judah {1 S. 3026 f). 

The offerings also which were presented to the god 
‘did not originally come under the category of dues 

aie which were demanded and had to be 
2. i ous paid. When a beast from the flock or 
. herd was slaughtered, there was no 
question of a definite tax or tribute; it was a case 
of voluntary giving. Indeed in the most ancient 
Semitic ritual the notion of giving to a deity at all has 
no place, or at best only a very subordinate one; the 
root-idea being that the blood poured out and the 
sacrificial meal are fitted to renew and _ strengthen 
sacramentally the mystic bond in which the deity and his 
worshippers are united (on this subject cp SACRIFICE}. 

A solitary exception would seem to be found in the 
paschal offering. Following Wellhausen {Pro/.(4) and 
Robertson Smith (Re/, Sem.@, 463 f.), most recent 
scholars explain it as an offering of the firstborn of the 
flock. If this be right, its character as a due payable 
to the deity can hardly be denied ; and it is certain that 
the paschal offering was, in the later period at least, so 
regarded. Robertson Smith, indeed (doc. czt.), seeks the 
original explanation of this sacrifice of firstlings in another 
region of thought; the exact parallel to the sacrifice of 


1 The verb Ae‘é7zk (37) is rendered ‘tax’ in 2 K, 2335 EV; 
in Ley. 27812 ‘value,’ and 2714 ‘estimate.’ The subst. ‘éreé 
(37y) is ‘taxation’ in 2K. 2335; it occurs frequently in P 
(Ley. 27 3 Nu. 18 18, etc.}, where RV regularly has ‘estimation.’ 
For the ‘raiser of taxes,’ Dan. 1120, #dgeé (#33), cp ExAcror. 

On the ‘taxing, RV ‘enrolment’ (awoypady), of Lk. 22 Acts 
537, cp Quirinics, JUDAS, 10. The verb aroypadec@ar occurs 
in The 2135 Heb. 12235 aroypaperw in x Esd. 8 30 (G!, in GRA 
ard ‘yparys, see Swete). 

2 salé7 is also rpovopy, ¢.g-, in Nu. 3132, and apray)j [BRA] 
in Is.102, For other terms used see Sport. 
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the firstlings of cattle he finds, not in the yearly offering 
of the first-fruits of the field generally, but in the law of 
Lev. 1923 7°, according to which the fruits of a newly 
planted field for the first three years may not be eaten. 
‘ The characteristic feature of this ordinance, from which 
its original meaning must be deduced, is the taboo on 
the produce of the first three years, not the offering at 
the temple paid in the fourth year.’ This same con- 
ception of a taboo is what he finds underlying the 
sacrifice of the firstlings of the flock. That which is 
taboo has supernatural attributes which forbid its being 
appropriated to common uses. This character of taboo 
attached, he thinks, in the oldest times, in a certain 
measure to all domestic animals, and naturally there- 
fore in an intensified degree to the firstborn. It 
is, however, hardly necessary to have recourse to this 
line of explanation. Certainly no other instance of an 
offering of firstlings besides the passover can be adduced 
for the earliest Hebrew period before the settlement in 
Canaan, And the passover itself, as is shown in more 
detail elsewhere (FEASTS, § 2, PASSOVER, §§ 9-11) was 
not originally, or before the settlement, a sacrifice of the 
firstborn. ‘lhe passover ritual points clearly to the 
contrary, and shows that under this sacrifice lay the 
same fundamental ideas as under all the other sacrifices, 
namely, that the blood of the victim was to renew the 
communion with the deity, and thereby, in this 
particular instance, be a powerful protective against 
pestilence and the like. It was only in the course of 
the subsequent development that the passover was 
brought into connection with the sacrifice of the first- 
born, or sought to be explained as such. 

As already said, the sacrifice of the firstborn cannot 
be proved, in the Hebrew domain, for the oldest 
period; all the probabilities point rather to the other 
conclusion—that it was a secondary development ; out 
of the custom of offering the first-fruits of the field arose 
the other of offering those of the flock and of the herd, 
and here accordingly we have only the extension to 
animals and men of the deity's original claim to be 
presented annually with the first-fruits of the field. 

The entire conception of sacrifice as being a tribute 
due to God is in Hebrew religion subsequent to the 
settlement in Palestine, and on internal evidence must 
be regarded as impossible in the earlier time, for it had 
its origin in the complete revolution in the idea of God 
which followed upon the settlement. The tribal and 
national god became thereby a territorial god, and thus 
came into the position which the Canaanites had as- 
signed to their Baal; he himself became the ‘ baal,’ 
that is, ‘lord’ of the land,—in the sense, especially, 
that he was lord of the soil, and that the produce of the 
soil was regarded as his gift (see BAAL). This whole 
view of the deity as the bestower of all the gifts of 
nature is, it is obvious, possible only for an agricultural 
people. As soon as this view had become the prevailing 
one, however, the next step was exceedingly simple, 
nay, it was inevitable ; thanks were offered to the deity 
for the gifts of the soil, and he was acknowledged as the 
giver by having the firstlings and the best of the fruits 
of the earth returned to him in sacrifice. The Canaan- 
ites had already come to this view of their offerings, 
and the Israelites took it over from them, as we see 
very specially in their adoption of the originally 
Canaanite yearly festivals. All these festivals are agri- 
cultural in character: they are intimately associated 
with harvest, and the idea they express is that the 
harvest is sanctified by the festal offering. 

In the further development in Israel a new thought 
came to be added. Once the monarchy had become 

¥ established, the monarchical idea was 

3. Boonan! applied to Yahwe also, and he was 
idea. thought of as the supreme king of his 
people (cp MgssiAH, MOLECH}. But among therights 
of kings one of the first was that of levying tax and 
tribute ; and, as we shall see later, it was exercised very 
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early (David, Solomon}; cp GOVERNMENT, § 19. A 
main duty of subjects was and is the payment of the 
king's dues ; this principle was applied to the deity and 
to his worship in sacrifice, as soon as he came to be 
regarded as the king of his people. How nearly related 
are the two things—secular taxation and sacred tribute 
—is instructively shown by the instance quoted by 
Robertson Smith (Rel. Sem.@), 246); at Tyre tithes 
were paid to Melkarth as ‘king of the city.' The same 
thing is seen in the motives assigned for sacrifice by the 
later Hebrews. The offerings brought voluntarily to 
the altar are regarded as a tribute to the deity on quite 
the same footing as the presents voluntarily brought to 
an earthly king. To the sacrifices offered during the 
Hebrew monarchy equally apply the words of Homer : 


Sapo, Geovds welder, SAp' alSolovs BactNfas. 


One does not come into the king’s presence empty- 
handed (Judg. 317 7 1S. 1027}, but, if one has aught to 
ask, brings a gift of homage ; so, in like manner, when 
one ‘seeks the face’ of God (Mal.18}. Precisely 
similar is the ancient Greek conception of sacrifice as 
being the tribute and homage due to the divinity on 
whom a man is dependent (Nagelsbach, Homerische 
Theologie, 186). In the last resort, the offering comes 


to be expressly called ‘a gift' to the deity; minkah 


(Gen. 43 f. 1S. 217, and often) or Rordan. 
Such in general is the course of the development. 
As to the development in detail of taxation and tribute 


4. Political 2° political institutions the deficiency of | 


san. Our Sources leaves us very much in the 
errr dark. Under Saul we hear nothing of 
special dues levied by him; he had no 
capital and no special court, but lived on his ancestral 
holding at Gibeah. Nor had he any state officials to 
govern the land under his orders and receive their pay 
from him. We may take it for granted as self-evident 
that, in accordance with ancient custom, he claimed and 
received his special share of the spoils of war, as we are 
expressly told that David at a later time did (25S. 811 
1230). We hear of gifts of homage, as, for example, 
when he was elected to be king (1S. 1027), or when his 
favour was specially sought (1S.1620). It is easily 
conceivable that this source of income, added to the 
revenue derived from his property at Gibeah, may have 
been amply sufficient for the modest requirements of 
his throne. At any rate, it is not safe to draw from 
what is said in 1S. 1725 strict inferences as to the exist- 
ence of certain specified exactions in Saul’s day. The 
passage promises freedom from taxation to the slayer of 
the giant and to his house, thus presupposing the exist- 
ence of fixed taxes, But this is evidence only for the 
much later period of the author, or editor, to whom it 
appeared self-evident that such must have arisen as soon 
as a monarchy had come into being. The same obser- 
vation applies to the so-called ‘manner’ or constitution 
of the monarchy as set forth to the people by Samuel 
(18.8107, esp. v.15), where also taxes, and, in 
particular, tithes of the field and the vineyard are 
mentioned. 
Under David, and still more under Solomon, we see 
the system growing. Under David, in addition to 
., the king’s share of booty (25.110 1230}, 
aon nay prominence is given to the tribute received 
* from subjugated peoples (1 K. 51 [421] 2K. 
34), and the voluntary gifts of subjects still continued to 
come in (1: K.1025). We may, nevertheless, conjecture 
with some degree of probability that David's numbering 
of the people (2S. 241 £} was connected with the levy- 
ing of taxes, and was intended to be used in regulating 
their incidence and the exaction of military service. 
The duties of the ‘governors’ (ov1y1, 2ésidim, EV 
‘garrisons,’ 2S. 814) also, whom he set over conquered 
territory, must essentially have consisted in the collection 
of tribute. We are expressly told, at all events, that 
this was the object of Solomon's division of the kingdom 
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into districts. If the text (1 K.47-19) is correct, it 
would seem that the king’s own tribe (Judah} was 
exempt from dues and imposts {but see GOVERNMENT, 
§ x9). However this may be, the purpose of the 
division is given with substantial correctness in the text 
as it stands (see special articles on the names of the 
‘officers’). The statement that each ‘officer’ (or 
‘ prefect’) had to provide victuals for the king and his 
household for a month in the year may owe its form to 
a desire to show the glory of Solomon’s court; but in 
substance the narrative is undoubtedly correct: the 
chief object of the division into districts had reference 
to taxation, and in connection with this to the ‘task 
work” or personal service which was exacted (1 K, 525). 
We also hear that Solomon levied toll on the caravans 
travelling by the trade-routes through the kingdom 
(1K. 1015). The complaint made by the people after 
his death leaves the impression that his system of taxes, 
besides being grievous in itself, was objected to as some- 
thing new and unaccustomed. 
We find hardly any other references to regular taxes 
in pre-exilic times ; but the ‘king’s mowings’ are men- 
6. Later tioned in Am. 71 (see GOVERNMENT, § 19; 
ae MowinGs; and, on the text, Locusts). 
* From the fact that in post-exilic times tithe 
appears from the first as an established institution, 
we may perhaps infer that it was of pre-exilic origin. 
The narrator of 1S.814/ regards it as an ancient 
institution. With this would harmonise the fact that 
Am. 44 knows of a tithe paid to the sanctuary. For 
the rest, in the ideal state as constructed by Ezekiel 
we find no such thing as taxes; the prince maintains 
his court and officers out of the revenue of the princely 
domains. He gives the princely domain to his officers 
in fief. This also is an arrangement which we may 
unhesitatingly presume to have existed in the earlier 
times (1S. 812}. A property-tax was imposed only for 
extraordinary emergencies, not regularly (2 K. 2335). 
See GOVERNMENT, § 20. 
In post-exilic times a heavy tribute was exacted, of 
course, by all the overlords of the country. Unfortu- 
s};, nately we are without information as to 
7. Post-exilic. the nature of the taxes or how they 
were levied. On the latter point, however, it is practi- 
cally self-evident that the Persian rulers, like the Syrian 
and Roman after them, availed themselves of the local 
Jewish administrations for assessment and collection. 
The land as such paid, doubtless, a definite composition 
as tribute. Moreover, when it had a governor of its 
own, the community had also to pay for his support, 
as well as make a contribution towards that of the resident 
Persian official in Samaria under whom it was placed, 
That these burdens were not trifling can be seen from 
such a passage as Neh.i14: the governor drew 4o 
shekels a day besides what the ‘rulers’ and their sub- 
ordinates extorted from the people. If we find a 
Nehemiah in public discourse to the people characteris- 
ing this as severely oppressive and taking merit and 
credit to himself for having drawn nothing from the 
people, but on the contrary, having met all charges out 
of his own private means, we may safely conclude that 
the pressure of these dues was not regarded as light. 
Besides these direct taxes were the indirect ones 
levied by the Persian court: rents, customs, tolls, etc, 
(Ezra 41320 724); unfortunately, we are very in- 
sufficiently informed as to the meaning of the various 
technical expressions here} 
Over and above these were the requirements of the 
internal administration, and even if these may on the 
1 [Of the three terms in Ezra41320 724 (Bibl. Aram.), 
mindah (A719, AV ‘toll,, RV ‘tribute’) is quite general, a tax 
for every one (Ass. mandattn), 1g (2, AV ‘tribute,’ s0 RV 
‘custom’), lit. what is brought (Ass. déte=./' Sy) and Aalak 
(323, AV ‘custom’), a ‘toll’ (so RV) exacted of travellers, 
From the Ass., also, comes Aram. mtaksa, ‘toll,’ and mdakésd, 
‘toll-gatherer ’ (publican). ] 
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whole have been relatively light, nevertheless the 
maintenance of the temple, of the sacrificial system, and 
of the priests and Levites, must have cost considerable 
sums, The voluntary gifts of worshippers were not 
enough, and soon {under Ezra; cp Neh.1033f) a 
fixed poll-tax, besides other payments in kind, had to 
be established (see below, §15). On other accounts, 
also, heavy demands were from time to time made on 
the community, as, for example. for temple restoration 
and wall-building; in the latter connection also in 
the form of covvée, even if in both cases, as it would 
seem, the voluntary character of the service was formally 
retained, 

The priests and Levites, and the whole personnel of the 
temple, were declared wholly exempt from taxation by decree 
of che king of Persia to Ezra (Ezra724). On the rest of the 
people the burden of taxation pressed all the more heavily as 
the community, broadly speaking, was a poor one. Thus, in 
Nehemiah's time, the complaint was raised by many that in 
order to pay their taxes they had been compelled to borrow 
money and mortgage their property, thus coming into great 
straits (Neh. 547). 

Nor did matters improve after Alexander, in the 
days of the Seleucids and Ptolemies. The principal 
burden was the poll tax (Jos. Azz. xii. 41) of which we 
learn more particularly from (Ps,-) Aristotle (Oeconom. 
ii. 14) that in the Syrian kingdom, as distinguished 
from the Egyptian-Roman, it was, strictly speaking, a 
kind of trade-tax, a percentage that varied according to 
the nature of the work and the means of the individual, 
not a personal tax, uniform and unchanging. 

In addition to this there were now also other taxes, 
presumably indirect, which Josephus (Av/. xii, 33) refers 
to but does not name. <A characteristic example of 
the manner in which new dues arose out of voluntary 
gifts is seen in the crown tax which grew out of the 
voluntary gift to the sovereign of a golden crown of 
honour. The priesthood of Jerusalem were exempted 
from all such dues and tribute from the time of Anti- 
ochus the Great (Jos, 4z/. xii. 33}. 

The method of collecting was by farming to the 
highest bidder {Jos. dat. xii.41 f 5 1 Macc. 1128 1815) 
and, indeed, according to the same authority (oc. ci#.), 
the taxes of each individual city were let from year to 
year. Elsewhere it appears that there were also farmers- 
general of taxes for the whole land (see below}. This 
system was widely spread throughout the whole of 
antiquity, and was adopted also under the Roman 
Empire. Even at present it isin the Turkish Empire 
the usual method of raising certain dues. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the system can easily be 
seen in actual operation there. ‘That it is the least 
favourable of all for the taxed needs no showing; at all 
times the farmers have known how to enrich themselves 
at the expense of the taxed, since any surplus naturally 
falls to them. 

A classical instance, in fact, is one that comes to us from 
Judza. A certain Joseph b. Tobia, who, it ought to be men- 
tioned, had the reputation of being very lenient with his own 
eae Ena had acquired the taxing rights under Euergetes 
and Philopator by bidding twice as much as any other com- 
petitor, and paid the (for those times) enormous yearly sum_of 


16,000 talents, nevertheless accumulating vast wealth during his 
twenty-two years’ tenure. 


The question of immunity from taxes played a great 
part, naturally, from the Maccabzean period onwards, in 
all the dealings between the Jewish leaders and their 
Syrian overlords; it was more or less identical with 
the entire question of dependence or independence. 
Jonathan was able to secure immunity from Demetrius 
II. (x Mace. 1134-27; see ISRAEL, § 26), but this privi- 
lege does not seem to have been long maintained, for 
at a later date Simon had to demand it anew for all 
time to come (cp ISRAEL, § 78). We are unable to 

1 It has been recently maintained by Willrich (/udaica, 1900, 
pp. 52-58) that under the Seleucids the poll-tax was still a thing 


unknown, that it was not introduced until the time of Augustus. 
As against this, see the evidence marshalled in Schirer, G/13), 
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say, it must be added, how great a relief, if any, this 
meant for the subjects concerned. Fundamentally, it 
meant nothing more than a change in the taxing 
authority; the continued wars in any case were 
enormously costly. 

When the country became tributary to the Romans 
{Jos, ind, xiv.44 B/i.76) they at once took in hand 
the system of taxation. Gabinius divided the country 
into five districts—probably taxation areas after their 
usual practice in subject provinces (Schiirer, G//), 
1340; cp ISRAEL, § 85)—in which the local authorities 
were at the same time the leviers of taxes, Here also 
Czesar showed his friendly disposition towards the Jews 
by respecting the sabbatical year as regarded taxation. 
The Roman census and the Roman system of taxation 
as a whole do not seem, however, to have been intro- 
duced for some considerable time, the raising of the 
taxes being left in the hands of the native authorities. 
Herod the Great, at lea&t, paid sometimes (whether 
always is doubtful} a definite tribute to the Romans, but 
as regarded the raising of this sum he could exercise 
independent authority as vex socius. Thus, he could 
remit taxes wholly or in part (Jos. Azz. xv.104 xvi.25 
xvii. 2x). We nowhere hear of a Roman tax during 
his reign (cp ISRAEL, § 87, end). The situation changed 
when, after the time of Herod and Archelaus, the land 
was administered by procurators; the Roman taxes, 
including the personal tax of the census, were now 
introduced. The new division of the land into eleven 
toparchies, like that formerly made by Gabinius (see 
above} doubtless had reference primarily to taxation. 
The procurators levied these taxes through native com- 
missions. The indirect taxes were now also farmed to 
the publicans {see PUBLICAN}. From the NT (Lk. 19: 
and elsewhere; cp Jos. 8/ ii.144) we learn that these 
were mostly Jews; intelligibly enough, they were not 
popular: in the NT ‘publican’ and ‘sinner’ are 
virtually synonymous (cp ISRAEL, § 90). 

On the whole subject of Roman taxation see Schiirer, G7V@), 
1 508 # and the copious literature there referred to; cp Qui- 
RINIUS, § 2/6 

Sanctuary dues fall under two categories: (x) the 
regular offerings at the sanctuary prescribed by custom 
or by law; (2} the occasional gifts 
which the priests received for their ser- 
vices on each sacrificial occasion, 

As for the first of these two classes, it has been 
already observed that in the old times no other dues 
were known beyond the offerings themselves, as also 
that it was only in a secondary way that the offerings 
assumed the character of dues. To this class of dues, 
in the strict sense of the word—that is to say, regular 
offerings definitely fixed by custom or law, as distin- 
guished from free gifts presented on all or any of the 
various occasions of public or private life—belong the 
offerings of the first-fruits of the ground and of the 
firstlings of cattle. To both these Yahwé from an 
early date set up, so to say, a legal claim. 

Even in the oldest decalogue (Ex. 3426 J) it is made 
a legal injunction that the Israelites are to bring to 
Yahwé ‘the best, the first-fruits of thy ground’ (rvs 
ANIM “NDR, Tpwroyeryuara).1 The Book of the 
Covenant {Ex. 2229 [28]} has the ordinance: ‘ thou shalt 
not delay (to offer) thine abundance and the best of thy 
winepress’; the exact meaning of the expression is 
doubtful,” but the idea of first-fruits is not directly con- 

1 Bikkirim being always a relative idea, it makes little 
material difference whether we translate ‘the best, that is to 
say, the first-fruits of the ground,’ or ‘the best of the first-fruits 
of the ground.’ Still, as in v, 22 (ep 23 16) the harvest festival 
is designated as the feast of first-fruits, the expression dkAnvion 
ought, doubtless, to be taken as referring to the first-fruits that 
are offered and not to the first-fruits generally, and thus equiva- 
lent to 7és#th. 

2 On the meaning of RYDT anxbp see the commentaries. @& 
has arapxas GAwvos kal Anvod, thus taking it to mean the first- 


frnits. Doubtless it was led to this rendering by the parallel 
clause: ‘thy firstborn son shalt thou give unto me,’ etc. 
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tained in the words themselves at any rate, and neither 
is the injunction in substance quite the same as that of 
the old decalogue. There only the first-fruits of the 
field are spoken of, whilst here, in all probability, oil 
and wine also are intended; there an offering to God 
at the harvest festival is intended, here no such fixed 
date is given. Most probably the two laws were in- 
tended to run concurrently ; alongside of the precept to 
offer the first-fruits of the harvest at the harvest festival 
stood the other injunction not to be niggardly towards 
Yahweé with the fulness wherewith he had blessed floor 
and press. 

Nothing is said as to the amounts of such offerings. 
Apart from the offerings definitely provided for in the 
ritual of the old feasts, it is clear that the amount of 
first-fruits to be offered was left to the free will of the 
individual offerer. in particular, JE has no hint that 
at that early date it was already the custom to give to 
God the tenth part of the produce. Not until D is this 
expressly laid down by law. As the taxes and tributes 
payable to the king were, throughout, of older date than 
those payable to the temple, so also the tithe was first 
of all exacted by the state, and not till afterwards took 
its place among the dues of the sanctuary. 

Indeed, in the time of the old decalogue and of the 
book of the covenant there is as yet no word of dues at. 
all in the strictest sense of the word, but only of definite 
offerings fixed by custom. Men offered the first-fruits 
to Yahweé in sacrifice, and in the sacrificial meal became 
Yahwe's guests. This custom is presupposed in D as 
still maintaining its ancient standing (see below). 
Accordingly we have not in D, as in later times, to do 
with a tax designed to fill the temple treasury, to defray 
the cost of the temple worship, and the like. The 
maintenance of the temple in Jerusalem, and of the 
regular worship there, was the king’s affair; the priests 
derived their income from the offerings that were brought 
(see below, § 16), and thus there was no occasion for levy- 
ing on behalf of the temple any regular dues over and 
above such voluntary offerings as might be made at the 
sanctuary (cp 2K.125 4). Further, in bringing his 
first-fruits the idea in the mind of the pious Israelite in 
early times was not at all that Yahwe had a claim to 
the fruits as being the giver of them; his action was 
dictated by the consideration that his whole harvest, 
and all the bread which he enjoyed from year to year, 
was pure and hallowed only if some part of it had been 
received by Yahwé. It is one of the heavy punishments 
with which the nation is threatened by Hosea, that in 
its exile Israel shall have only ‘ bread of mourners’ to 
eat, bread that is unclean, inasmuch as no portion of it 
can be brought into the house of Yahwé (Hos. 94). 

The sanctuary tithe is first met with in Am. 44, which 
passage shows that in the northern kingdom it was 

9. Tithe customary, in the yearly pilgrimages to the 

* sanctuary, in addition to the daily offering 
to bring tithes on the third day. The narrative of E, 
dating from somewhere about the same period, tells of 
Jacob’s vow to pay the tithe at the sanctuary at Bethel 
(Gen. 28 22). 

D makes it quite evident that the tithe intended 
simply means the first-fruits, of which the proportion, 
roughly speaking, of a tenth had been gradually fixed 
by custom. For in Deuteronomy (1422 #) it is enjoined 
that the produce of the field (corn, wine, oil) is to be 
tithed; but, exactly as in the earlier time (see above, § 8}, 
in such a manner that this tithe is not to be paid, so to 
say, into the sanctuary, but simply to be laid out in a 
sacrificial meal at the sanctuary. Should the distance 
from Jerusalem, however, be so great as to make it 
impossible to carry thither the tithe in kind, then (wv. 25.) 
‘thou shalt turn the tithe into money and carry the 
money with thee and go to the place which Yahwe will 
choose, and there thou shalt bestow the money for 
whatever thou desirest, oxen or sheep, or wine or 
strong drink, or whatsoever thy soul asketh of thee, and 
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thou shalt eat it there before Yahwé thy God, and 
rejoice, thou and thy household and the Levite that is 
within thy gates.’ Now, this tenth is actually called the 
first-fruit (r2z¢h, mvini) in Dt, 262, and is accompanied 
by a further regulation as regards ritual, which may 
very well have been in accordance with ancient custom, 
although the text itself appears to be a later addition 
{see Stenernagel, ed Joc.}: the regulation, namely, that 
the Israelite who makes the offering is to put a small 
portion of the tithe into a basket, and set it down before 
the altar of Yahwe, and in doing so to make use of a pre- 
scribed form of prayer. 

Along with these general regulations regarding the 
tithe D gives also a or one for the tithe of every 

‘ third year {1428 7}; every third year 
10. aed Foe the entire tithe is to be Experian at 
. home on the poor and indigent, in 
which category the Levite also is included in D, no part 
of it being applied to a sacrificial meal in the sanctuary. 
In devoting the tithe to this purpose, also, a special 
prayer is to be used, which is given in Dt. 2612/7 
This tithe constitutes one of the main sources of income 
of the rural priesthood (see below, § 17). This shows 
that by ' the third year’ we are to understand not a fixed 
date holding good for the whole country, but a relative 
one, falling differently in different places or with different 
families, yet always in such a way that every year some 
portion of the Israelite nation was paying its 'tithe of 
the third year’ for the poor and similar objects. It is a 
debatable question whether by this tenth of the third 
year we are to understand a second tithe every third 
year over and above the yearly tithe that has already 
been spoken of. The precept was interpreted in this 
sense by @, which gives ‘the second tithe’ (rd devrepor 
émdéxaroy) for wwyon mw, ‘in the year of tithing,’ in 
Dt. 2612, and the same view is taken by some modern 
scholars (¢.g., Steuernagel). For various reasons, 
however, it seems highly improbable. In the first 
place, we should have expected in the text of the law 
some kind of explicit indication that quite another tithe 
than the preceding—a second tithe, in fact—is being 
spoken of; but of this there is no hint. Moreover, the 
imposition of a due of two-tenths of the whole produce 
of the field over and above the various payments exigible 
by the state would be something quite unusual and 
unheard of, and not at all in harmony with the general 
spirit of Deuteronomy. It is not permissible to evade 
this argument by answering that the yearly tithe paid in 
Jerusalem was not a tenth reckoned with any precision. 
The exact opposite would seem to be the fact, if it is 
remembered that the ‘renewal’ in D, as contrasted with 
the old law, consisted precisely in this, that for a sacri-- 
ficial offering to be made at discretion was substituted 
an offering of which the amount was precisely deter- 
mined by law, and that amount fixed at one-tenth of the 
total produce, 

A later decision in Dt. 184 further enacts that the 
priest has a claim to the best of the corn, the wine, and 
the oil, as well as of the sheep-shearing ; over and above 
the tithe the rét¢k also. This again is not in the spirit 
of D, which regards the vés### and the tithe as identical 
We have here again an expression 
‘af the growing claims of the priests, who in other direc- 
tions also were dissatisfied with the revenues assigned 
to them by D (see below, § 13). 

Thé course of the development of the offering of the 
firstlings ran parallel with that of the offering of first- 

. ‘ fruits. For its origin, see above, § 2. 
11. Firstlings. The law of the older decalogue in Ex. 
8419 f. runs, ‘every firstborn is mine, and all the cattle 
that is male, the firstlings of ox and sheep. But the 
firstling of an ass thou shalt redeem with a sheep, or, 
if thou wilt not redeem it, then thou shalt break its neck. 
All the firstborn of thy sons thou shalt redeem.' The 
expression éfer réhem (nn) ys) means the first offspring 
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of the mother, not the earliest of the animals born year 
after year (cp WRS Rel, Sem, 462 /.). Here, aecord- 
ingly, even at this early date the demand is extended to 
human beings and to animals that cannot be offered in 
sacrifice. ‘This is, in point of fact, however, quite 
secondary ; the original precept had reference only to 
sacrificial animals. For it may be taken as certain that 
genuine Yahwism was always opposed to human sacri- 
fices, and therefore that in the law of the redemption of 


the human firstborn we are to see not a toning down of | 


an ancient custom which had demanded human sacrifice, 
but only an expedient for extending the precept relating 
to firstlings so as to include men and non-sacrificial 
animals, We should also take note of the parallelism 
with the first-fruits of the ground, and consider how 
opposed to such sacrifices is the entire character of the 
sacrificial system in ancient Israel so far as we know it, 
Literary analysis also shows that the words in question 
are secondary. In the original ten short words (see 
DECALOGUE, col, 1050) the precept probably ran, ' every 
first birth is mine'—a law which, as matter of course, 
applied only to animals capable of being offered. See 
further, FIRSTBORN; SACRIFICE, § 3; also ISAAC, 
§ 4. 
In the Book of the Covenant also, Ex. 2229 [28], the 
claim to the human firstborn is made; but here, too, 
the originality of the clause is highly questionable. To 
begin with, the position of the firstborn of men—between 


the fruits of the field and offerings from the herd—is | 


remarkable. Moreover, it would be unnatural to under- 
stand the requirement literally ; it must be supplemented 
by the precept of redemption ; but this highly important 
point is not mentioned, although in view of the inclina- 
tion occasionaily shown by the people to offer human 
sacrifices, it could hardly be omitted as too self-evident. 


With reference to offerings of the firstborn there is added | 


the further detail that the animals are to be sacrificed 
on the eighth day after birth. 
We know not at what date it was that the law relating 
to human firstborn first became general. The deutero- 
12. In D. nomistic passage in Ex. 1311 /. presupposes 
zg * it as a settled custom. D itself (Dt. 1423 
1519} has nothing to say on the subject; D plainly has 
no intention of laying down a complete law about ofter- 
ings of firstborn, but only of settling points where 
traditional custom had necessarily to be departed from 
in consequence of the centralisation of worship. The 
chief stress accordingly is laid upon the injunction that 
this offering is to be made year by year at the place 
which Yahwé will choose. This, but still more the 
further command not to do any work with the firstling 
of cattle or to shear the firstling of the flock (Dt. 15 20[x9]), 
shows that, according to the intention of D, the animal 
was not to be offered exactly on the eighth day after 
birth. That the offering of the firstborn was to be made 
precisely at the Passover feast is nowhere expressly laid 
down ; but the connection into which the two are brought 
in the narrative of the exodus (Ex. 131: #~) shows that 
their union had already been accomplished at the time 
when that account was written {cp PASSOVER}. Since 
blemished animals could not be offered in sacrifice it is 
enjoined that they are to be consumed as ordinary food 
under the same conditions as those applied to ordinary 
slaughtering in D (Dt.1l52x #). Substitution, or re- 
demption of such animals, is not required ; but this does 
not exclude the possibility that the custom nevertheless 
existed, since D, as already remarked, does not start 
with the intention of giving a complete law on this 
subject. From all these considerations it is plain that 
here also there is no question of a ‘due’ in the strict 
sense of that word, but only of an offering, Like the 
first-fruits so also ought the firstlings to be set apart for 
a sacrificial meal in which of course the priest has his 
usual share (see below, § 16). 
It is on this last point that P makes a characteristic 
change affecting principle ; all offerings of firstlings are 
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* now, for the first time, converted into simple dues pay- 





| thing (53 “waa-bz mex)- 


| but the Passover remains unaffected by this. 


13. In P able to the priests, the fixed offerings become 

: * mere taxes. Even Ezekiel (4430) had de- 
manded for the priests the first of all firstlings of every- 
But the Priestly Code claims 
not merely a portion but the whole of the firstlings for 
the priests ; all the first-fruits of corn, wine, and oil are 
handed over by Yahwé to the priests (Nu. 1812 7). The 
entire tithe belongs to the Levites, who, in turn, have 
to make over their tenth part of this to the priests (Nu. 
1820 7-). The firstlings of clean beasts are offered in 
kind ; after their blood has been sprinkled on the altar 
and the fat burnt, the flesh falis to the priests. The 
firstborn of unclean beasts, and of man, must be re- 
deemed. The redemption money belongs to the priest 
(Nu. 1815 %, cp Neh. 1037). The amount of the re- 
demption money is in the case of human firstborn fixed 
at five shekels (Nu.1816; cp Dillmann, zm éoc.}. In 
the case of unclean beasts the estimated value is to be 
paid with addition of a fifth (Lev. 2726 /; certainly 
secondary). 

Apart from this change in the scope of the law, P 
shows a quite extraordinary advance in the amount of 
such payments. The firstborn is given to the priests ; 
In the 
case of fruits of the earth the payment of the részrz is 
retained as well as that of the tithes already enjoined in D 
{see above, §9 ; Nu. 1812 20 ¥ ), and, besides the ‘ best’ 
of the winepress and the threshing floor, there is de- 
manded payment of the first-fruits (6¢kezrim, p33) of 
all that grows in the field. What we are to understand 
by this expression is not quite certain, The most 
probable interpretation still is that which takes it as 
referring to the fruits that have come earliest to maturity 
(Nu. 1813, EV ‘ first-ripe’; cp the commentaries). Over 
and above all this we find in Nu. 1517 % the further de- 
mand that the first of the npvy, “drisah (‘dough’ [EV]? 
‘coarse meal’ [RV"&-]? ‘kneading trough’? see Foon, 
§ ra), a cake, must also be given. In accordance with 
this the post-exilic community drew a distinction between 
résith and dikkurim, and paid on both. In Neh. 1036-38 
the entire community comes under a solemn obligation 
to bring the d¢kkurim of all fruits of the tilled land and 
of all trees to the temple, and moreover to pay to the 
priests the réfith of the wine and oil and tree fruits, and 
also of the ‘dérisa#—all this to be, along with the tithe, 
the portion of the Levites (cp Neh. 1244 185 2Ch. 
81532). Finally, Lev.1923 enjoins that the fruit of 
newly-planted trees must not be eaten within the first 
three years, and that in the fourth year the entire yield 
must be given to Yahwé—that is, to the priests. 

Nor is even this enough; the decision preserved in 
Lev. 27 32 f. includes cattle also in the tithe ; the offerer 
in rendering this tithe must not select the animals: 
each tenth head at the counting belongs to Yahwe. If, 
however, it should so chance that one animal has been 
changed for another, both shall belong to the sanctuary. 
Even in Neh. 1037-39 {cp 1244-47 18512) there is no 
allusion to any such law. It must, therefore, have 
come into existence at a later date. 

In real life such a tithing of cattle is impracticable. 
But the legal theorist did not concern himself about any 
14. Levitical such consideration as that; he was able, 

* cities. therefore, to put the copestoné on his 

7 system by that extraordinary enactment 

which assigns to the tribe of Levi forty-eight cities, each 
having a territory of 2000 cubits square {cp LEVITES, 
§6). The impossibility of carrying out such a theory is 
demonstrated by any map of Palestine, But nothing can 
better reveal the spirit underlying such legislation than 
the fact that the lawgiver in the same breath in which 
he assigns these forty-eight cities to the Levites alleges, 
as a reason for the dues he is imposing, that the Levites 
had received no inheritance in land like the other tribes. 

Another point deserves notice: in Ezekiel the people 
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already pay their dues as a tax to the prince, who, how- 
ever, has laid upon him in return the 
ae ae responsibility for the expenses of the 

of worsalp. public worship (Ezek. 4513 7). In P 
it is the priests who receive these taxes; but they keep 
them to themselves: the support of the regular cultus 
is not their concern. On the contrary, a further tax 
has to be levied for that purpose; a poll tax of halfa 
shekel has to be exacted (Ex. 3011 7}. With the spread 
of the Persian monetary system the third of a shekel 
found its way into Palestine, and accordingly in Neh. 
1032 [33] we find the temple tax fixed at that amount. 
The coinage of the Maccabees reverted to the older type, 
and thus in the time of Jesus we find the temple tax 
again fixed at half a shekel (Mt. 172427; ep Benzinger, 
4A 193). 

As to the manner in which priestly service was paid 
in the early period we know very littl. At first the 

: » priest was not so much a sacrificer as a 
oe guardian of the image and giver of oracles 
” whose business it was to impart Yahwe’s 
téréh or oracle to those who consulted him (see PRIESTS). 
It may with safety be assumed that the priest received 
payment for communicating the oracle, precisely as did 
seers such as Samuel, Ahijah, and the like (15.97 f 
1K.142/). When a sacrificer came to the sanctuary 
and arranged a sacrificial meal, he naturally invited the 
priest to it, or gave him some portion of the flesh for 
such service as he had rendered, But these gifts were 
voluntary, and regulated not by law but by custom.! 
The priests’ right to a definite share is not recognised ; 
this is proved by the story of the sons of Eli (1 S. 213%), 
who demand a tribute of flesh, and even take it by force 
instead of accepting what is voluntarily given, but in 
doing so show themselves to be ' sons of Belial,’ heedless 
of law and priestly duty, thus bringing the offering of 
Yahwé into contempt. 

It is clear that at the greater sanctuaries, and particu- 
larly at Jerusalem, a.fixed practice gradually established 
itself in regard to this, with the result that a definite 
share of the offering and certain other perquisites fell to 
the lot of the priests. As early as in David's time, we 
learn that the shewbread loaves in the sanctuary were the 
priests’ perquisite, although they could also be eaten by 
ceremonially pure laymen (1S.213 7). With regard 
to a considerably later period we find that the fines paid 
to the sanctuary for various {presumably ceremonial) 
offences also fell to the priests (2 K.1216[r7]). On the 
other hand, the income from voluntary gifts and votive 
offerings was to be applied to the maintenance of the 
temple ; the control of this money was taken from the 
priests because they applied the whole of it to their own 
uses (2 K.124[s] #). This was by royal ordinance ; 
possibly tradition had previously sanctioned such an 
application of the revenues. Finally, we gather from 
2K. 239 that the unleavened bread, or meal offering, 
with which no sacrificial meal was associated, fell to the 
priests. 

The priestly revenues are legally regulated for the 
first timein D, {t is not impossible that the practice 

17. InD. in Jerusalem lies at the basis of its provisions. 

. * In any case the legislation had a very special 
motive for thus disposing of the questions involved. 
For by the centralisation of the worship the priests of 
the high places and rural altars were made penniless. To 
remedy this, D gives the Levites the right to discharge 
priestly functions in the sanctuary at Jerusalem, and to 
share in the temple revenues (Dt,186 £}. But if all 
priests were thus relegated to the sanctuary at Jerusalem 
it is easy to see that the dues for offerings there required 
to be strictly regulated and perhaps also raised. The 
right of the priests as towards the people who sacrificed 
in the temple now became definite (Dt. 18 3}; the shoulder, 
1 1S.228, where ‘all the offerings of the children of Israel 


made by fire are assigned to the priests, is of post-deuteronomic 
origin; cp Dt. 181. 
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the two cheeks, and the maw of every animal sacrificed 
belonged to the priests. That such a provision was 
wholly inadequate in view of the increased number of 
clergy and the diminished number of offerings in conse- 
quence of the centralisation, was seen by the Deutero- 
nomist himself. The rural priests, accordingly, are 
bidden to look specially to the sacrificial meals set on 
foot by the offerers; but at the same time details as to 
this are left to the charitable disposition of the worshippers 
(Dt.121238f/). For the tithe of the third year (Dt. 
1428 f. 26x12 7.) and for the ré#7h assigned in a subse- 
quent decision to the priests (Dt. 184), see above, § 9 f 
These dues to the priests increased in amount also, 
like the other dues, in process of time. In Ezekiel 
18. Later (4428 # }, besides the minhah, the sin-offer- 

: “ing, the guilt-offering, and ‘every devoted 
thing’ are handed over to thé priesthood. According 
to P the priests receive, in addition to the dues men- 
tioned above (first-fruits, etc.), ‘the most holy things’— 
t.e., the minhah, the sin-offering, and the guilt-offering 
in so far as these are not burnt ; they may be eaten only 
by males of the family of Aaron, and that only ‘in the 
holy place'; what is left over must be burnt {Nu. 188/. 
Lev. 1012 f, cp Ex. 2932 77). So also with the shew- 
bread (Lev. 249). Of the burnt-offering, the skin of the 
animal sacrificed belongs to the priest (Lev. 78; this may 
perhaps have been an ancient custom), of the peace- 
offerings the right thigh and the breast (Lev. 734 Ex. 
2927/.), and, besides, one cake of each meal-offering, of 
whatever kind, offered along with these (Lev. 713}. With 
the breast of the peace-offering which belongs to the 
priest is performed the peculiar ceremony of waving ; 
that is to say, the priest swings it upon his hands towards 
the altar and back again, a symbolical representation of 
the idea that this portion is presehted to Yahwé as a 
gift, but by him delivered over to his servant (Lev. 7 
30-34 92x 1014 Nu. 620). The thigh pertaining to the 
priests is always designated as ‘the heave thigh’ {Lev. 
734). This expression presumably does not refer to 
any special ceremony analogous to that of waving, but 
is intended to denote that the part in question is ‘lifted 
up’ from the offering as the priests’ perquisite (cp 
SACRIFICE, §§ 14, 21a, 29@). The last-named portions 
of the burnt-offerings and peace-offerings may be con- 
sumed by the male and female members of the priests’ 
families alike, and in any-clean place—and thus, with- 
out the sanctuary (Lev.1014 7 Nu.189). The slaves 
also of the priest may eat of it; but not {for example} 
daughters married to ‘ strangers '—7.¢., to men who are 
not priests. And if a ‘stranger’—-say, for example, a 
hired servant of the priest—‘ unwittingly ' eat of it, he 
shall pay to the priest the value of the holy thing with 
an added fifth (Lev. 2210 7 ). 

With further detail as regards the rights of priests it 
is laid down that the guilt-offering and the sin-offering, 
as well as the skin of the burnt-offering, shall belong to 
the officiating priest (Lev. 57); of the meal-offering 
he is entitled to all that is ‘ baked in the oven or dressed 
in the frying-pan and in the baking-pan’; the rest shall 
belong to the priesthood as a whole (Lev. 79f.); of peace- 
offerings the wave breast seems to have pertained to the 
priesthood in general, whilst the acting priest received 
the shoulder and the cakes (Lev. 731; cp 733 4). 

The more detailed regulations of post-biblical times will be 
found collected in a series of tractates in the Mishna: 7érés2dth, 
Med aseroth, Ma'dser shéni, Challa, ‘Orla, Bikkirim, Shékalim, 
Békéroth, See, further, Wellh. Proi{4), 149 & and passim ; 
the archeological text-books of De Wette, Ewald, Keil, Schegg, 


Benzinger, Nowack, and the articles ‘Erstgeburt’ and ‘ Erstlings- 
opfer’ in PR#, Winer, Schenkel, and Riehm, I. B. 


TEACHER! In the earliest stage of the Christian 
Church the two most striking figures are those of the 
apostle and the prophet, In several important passages 
a third figure is found in their company, that of the 
teacher (&:ddexahos}. 

1 In the OT Hab. 218, etc., the word is 77D; for later terms 
see Epucarion, §§ 15-17. 
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Thus in x Cor, 1228, Paul declares that ‘God hath set in the 
Church first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers. . .' 
In his enumeration of gifts in Rom, 126-8 we have the order 
‘prophecy,’ ‘ministry’ @axevéav), ‘he that teacheth,’ ‘he that 
exhorteth,’ and so forth. And in Eph. 411, ‘apostles,’ ‘pro- 
phets,’ ‘evangelists,’ ‘pastors (rowsévas) and teachers’ are 
among the gifts of Christ to his Church. In Acts131 we read 
of ‘prophets and teachers’ as belonging to the church in 
Antioch. 

These notices taken together suggest a class of men 
endowed with a spiritual gift for the instruction of the 
Church, and taking rank next after the apostles and 
the prophets. Their function probably consisted in a 
Christian exposition of the OT scriptures and an 
application of the Gospel to the needs of common life, 
and stood in contrast with the enthusiastic utterances of 
the prophets. The vagueness of the term ‘teachers’ 
might suggest that it included any who gave instruction, 
and that the word denoted a function rather than a 
permanent office. Jt is quite likely that this was so at 
first. 
assured by the evidence of the Didaché, where, although 
teachers are far less prominent than prophets, they are 
joined with them as a cognate class, and honour is 
claimed for ‘the bishops and deacons’ on the ground 
that ‘they too minister the ministry of the prophets 
and teachers.’ 

In the African church the title remains to the beginning of 
the third century, and is found in conjunction with that of 
‘presbyter.’ Thus we have in the Passion of St. Perpetua 
(ch, 13) a mention of ‘ Aspasius the presbyter-doctor’ (cp Cypr. 
ep. 29). About the same time Origen as a layman at the head 
of the Christian school in Alexandria affords the most illustrious 
example of the exercise of the gift of teaching apart from the 
regular orders of the ministry, 

Of these three grades of what was pre-eminently ‘ the 
ministry of the word,’ in contradistinction to official 
administration, each in its turn ceased to exist as a 
separate order. The apostles are the first to disappear. 
The Twelve and Paul passed away by death, and 
in the next generation the title was already becoming 
sacred to them; the apostles of the Didaché are a 
survival, destined immediately to disappear. The 
prophets on the contrary are still in full power, at any 
rate in certain localities. Yet even they show pre- 
monitory symptoms of decay; and the failure of the 
Montanistic movement to re-establish them as a 
permanent order in the Church led to the final dis- 
appearance of prophecy as an institution. The teachers 
fulfilled a ministry which would naturally grow in im- 
portance as the authoritative voices of apostles and 
prophets were ceasing to be heard, and as the inroad 
of heresy increased the demand for the grace of true 
teaching. That they too ceased to be a distinct class 
in the Church was due to the fact that their duties were 
taken over more and more by the administrative order, 
which gathered round its chief representatives many of 
the functions and much of the prestige of apostles, 
prophets and teachers alike. Cp MINISTRY, § 39. 

J. AR. 

TEBAH (R30; raBex [AD], -y [I-]), a son of 
Nauor by Reumah (a corruption of Jerahmeel), Gen. 
2224. The names in the Nahorite genealogy (vv. 20-24} 
make a southern (z.e., N. Arabian) connection very 
plausible. Against this we must not quote ‘Aram,’ 
for ‘Aram!’ (#.2., Jerahmeel) is primarily a N. Arabian 
name. The brethren of ‘Tebah'’ are Gaham (rather, 
Naham, 3 and 3 being confounded), Tahash {z.e., 
Hushah=Cushah ?), and Maacah. Nor can we safely 
urge that BETAH in 2 S. 88 (which, if @& may be trusted, 
is miswritten for Tebah} or Tibhath in 1 Ch. 188 (for 
which Pesh, has nan) was a city of Hadad-ezer, king 
of Zobah; for it is maintained elsewhere (ZOBAH) 
that the wars of David referred to were in the S., 
not in the N., and that for ‘Hadad-ezer, ben 
Rehob, king of Zobah,’ the original narrative had 
‘Hadad, ben Rehobfoth], king of Missur.' We can 
now for the first time, as it seems, give an altogether 
satisfactory explanation of 25.88 and the | 1 Ch. 188, 
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as well as of 1 K.74s/ (with || in Ch.). Betah 
turns out to be nearer the truth than Tebah. The 
Sam. passage should run thus, ‘And from Rehoboth, 
the city of Hadad, king David took brass in great 
abundance,’ while in the latter the name of the city 
should be ‘ Rehoboth-jerahmeel.’? It would seem that 
there was more than one Jerahmeetite city called 
‘ Jerahmeel,’ at least if we are right in supposing that 
the city, whose capture by David is described in 2S, 
1226 7%, was not ‘Rabbath' but ‘Rehoboth (of the 
Jerahmeelites).’ 

Had the redactor who is responsible for the present 
form of the narrative in 2 8.83 7 a conception such as 
is geographically possible of the geography of David's 
‘Aramean’ campaign? In order to answer in the 
affirmative we should have to emend ‘from Betah and 
from Berothai’ (signi neg) into ‘from Tebah and 
from Tabbur’ (s29m Mayo) Tebah might be the 
Tubihi of the Am. Tablets (127, 5, 14, etc.), the 
Dibbu of the List of Thotmes IT]. (XP,543; Sayce, 
Acad., Feb. 21, ‘1893; WMM As, za. Eur. 173 396). 
In the ‘Travels.eftan Egyptian’ (AP, 109 311; 
Brugsch, Gesck. 4g. 340) Kadesh on the Orontes, 
Tubibi, Tihis (see THAHASH), and Dapuru appear as 
neighbouring places. 

We now turn to 1 K. 7 456-47, the difficulties of which neither 
Benzinger nor Kittel appear to have altogether removed; the 
help which the former scholar derives from Gt is illusory. It 
should be noticed that the current rendering, ‘of burnished 
brass," for pnp nem, puts an undue strain on the root-meaning 
of py. We cannot patise to investigate Is. 18 27 Ezek. 21 14-16 
(9-1r], but may suggest that even the RV must not be followed 
blindly. The key to 1 K. dc. (and the ff 2 Ch.4164) is 
furmshed by 1 Ch, 1882, which shows that the original narrative 
of Hiram the artificer stated that the brass came from a city of 
Hadad, king of Missur. In short, the prpp of K. and the pre 
of Ch. come respectively from MDI) and nian, and the 
second of these readings is the better. 4395 and pra which 
follow are corrupt forms of a dittographed bypmy (see JORDAN, 


§ 2 [2]). 
The result is that 1 K. 746 2 Ch. 417 should run thus, 


‘Of brass from Rehoboth-jerahmeel did Jerahmeel 
[zZ.¢, ‘Hiram"; see HAMMELECH] cast them, in 
Maacath-aram, between Maacath and Zarephath’ (cp 
SuCCOTH, ZARETHAN). An imaginary place ‘Tebah’ 
has in fact usurped a part of the honour which rightly 
belongs to REHOKOTH [¢.v.]. Cp the commentaries, 
TT, K.C. 
TEBALIAH anon, perhaps for Tobliyyahu, 
‘ Yahwé is gracious to me,’ § 38; TaBAai [B]. taBeAlac 
[A]. TaBeHA [L]), a Merarite doorkeeper (1 Ch. 2611}. 
But (in spite of @&) the name should possibly be read 
wean (perhaps from ian misread wrbay); cp 
TosijAH, 1, also TABEEL.? S.A. C, 


TEBETH (Fb), Esth. 216. See Monrn, § 2. 
See 


TAHPANHES. 


TEHINNAH (3h, as if ‘supplication,’ § 74; cp 
OS1666 Gana yapic), father of IR-NAHASH, 1 Ch. 


4x2t (Qaiman [B], @ana [A]. Oeenna [L]}. 
lf Recan (g.v.) is rightly corrected to Recab, Tehinnah 
should almost certainly be 52°7, Kinan3 (Josh. 15 22), ze., 


a settlement of the Kenites. See IR-naHasH. 


1 InzS. 2c pps and ‘nia are both fragmentary representa- 
tions of mar (Rehoboth), and in 1 Ch. Ze. }/3D1 nay represents 
been mam (Rehoboth-jerahmeel), For the latter emendation, 
cp probably pop miswritten in Judg. 105 for Syma. Note, 
however, that GBRAL's exAccriov implies nyi43, which is virtually 
mans, a correction of nop; poo is not represented, Cp 


MERom, . 
2 According to Cheyne, the name is probably either from 


ogin, ‘a man of Tupat' (¢.v.), or, if wT is correct, from ban 
Sypry, Tubal-jerah[meel] (cp re Soon, ‘Tubal-kain’) Cp 
ZEDEKIAH, §$ 1 

3 When ? had become n, it was natural for a pious scribe to 


prefix m, and so get the meaning ‘supplication,’ 
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THIL TREE 


Pesh. has, ‘he begat Ja'azer,’ for which reading there is no 
obvious reason, TKKG 


TEIL TREE (7X), Is.6:3 AV, RV TEREBINTH 
(g.v.). 

TEKOA or TEKOAH (Viph, AYP! hardiy= 
‘settlement,’ from 4/YPN, to strike [tent-pegs into the 
ground]; @eKwe7*}, gentilic Tekoite ((DMYIPA, 
Bekwle): THC), ‘woman of Tekoa’ (MDIPN, @exw- 
etic [BA] -Koy: [L]), a city S. of Bethlehem, on the 


borders of the wilderness to which it gave name (1270 ! 


DIPM, 2 Ch.2020, THN E€PHMON @., I Macc, 933). 
Assuming that the same place is always meant, we find 
it mentioned as the residence of a ‘wise woman’ who 
interceded for Absalom ; as one of the towns fortified 
by Rehoboam; and as the birthplace of the prophet 
Amos (25,142 1 Ch. 224 2 Ch, 2020 Jer,61 Am. 1x), 
It is also mentioned in Josh. 1559 @¥4" (@exw) where it 
heads the list of eleven towns wanting in MT (Tekoa, 
Ephrathah which is Bethlehem, Peor [see under ETAM, 
1], Etam, Kulon [¢.v.], Tatam, Sores [see SIR, 2], 
Karem [y.v. ], Galem [g.v.], Bether [g.v.] and Manocho 
[see MANAHATH, 3]}. It comes also into an obscure 
genealogy in 1 Ch.45-8 where Tekoa {cp 1 Ch. 224) 
figures as son of ASsHUR and {if for Coz we ought to 
tead Tekoa} as father of Anub and Zobebah. and the 
families of Aharhel* (45eAgod Paya8) son of Harum 
(z.e., Jearim ; see G84), Still assuming that there is 
only one Tekoa, we may identify it with the modern 
Tekad'a, which lies six miles S. of Bethlehem, on an 
elevated hill, not steep, but broad at the top, and 
vovered with ruins to the extent of four or five acres. 
These consist chiefly of the foundations of houses built 
of squared stones, some of which are bevelled. The 
middle of the space is occupied by the ruins of a Greek 
church. The site commands extensive prospects (cp 
Amos, § 3), and towards the E. is bounded only by 
the level mountains of Moab. Before and during the 
Crusades Tekoa was well inhabited by Christians ; but 
in 1138 A.D, it was sacked by a party of Turks from 
beyond the Jordan, and nothing further is known of it 
till the seventeenth century, when it lay desolate, as it 
has ever since done. 

Icis, however, by no means certain that all the references to 
‘Tekoa’ mean the same place. In Jer. 61, for instance, a more 
southerly place is meant (see TEL-HARSHA). It is contended 
elsewhere (see PROPHET, §§ 26, 40; ZAPHON) that it is a Jerah- 
meelite invasion that is most probably apprehended ; the places 
mentioned shouid be sought in the Negeb. Amos too was hardly 
a native of the Tekoa, S. of Bethlehem (see PROPHET, 8§ 20, 35). 
And in 1 Ch. 44 A, just as ‘ Beth-lehem’ is not the place in 


Judah so called but Beth-jerahmeel in the Negeb, so ‘Tekoa’ 
is more southerly than the best known place of that name. 


: T. K. C. 

TEL-ABIB (3°38 5R®; metewpoc, see below ; 
[ad] acervum novarum frugum), the seat of a colony of 
Jewish exiles (Ezek. 31st). To a Hebrew ear the 
name meant ‘ Mound (hill) of ears of corn’ (cp Axr). 
As, however, Friedrich Delitzsch has pointed out,® if it 


1 The ending is hardly locative ; nyypnin 2S. 142 is probably 
a corruption of A2yD ns ‘Beth-maacah’ (= Beth-jerahmeel, 


see SAUL, § 4), a‘ wise woman’ of which place is mentioned in 
connection with Joab in 2.2015 Very possibly too, we may 


explain yipn itself as a primitive popular corruption of pry | 


ay. 

The variants are: 25,142 @exove [L}, 1 Ch. 224 Oexws [A], 
45 Gcxwp’ [A], Jer.6i Am. 11 bexove, 

3 The variants are : 2S, 23 26 @exet [L], x Ch. 11 28 S0exw [BN], 
& Bexox [A], 279, Oexwverryns [B], Neh 8527 Oexweru [RAL], 
-ew [B and yin v, 27], Gexwirar (Lv. 27), 

4 Surely Saans is one of the numerous distortions of Samm. 
Grineisen’s pointing Sonne (Adnencultus, 257), leads to no 
satisfactory explanation. Cp @L, njs rod aparyA abdeAPod pyyaB. 

5 * Tel’ (Ass. f7/{2]u), in ancient, as in_ modern times, fooved 
the first part of the name of many Babylonian places situated near 
a mound of ruins of a previous settlement (cp Sp, Dt.13 17 [x6] 
Josh.8 28), Cp T&L-HARSHA, TEL-MELAH, and TELASSAR 
(Tel-Asshur). 

8 Calwer Bib.-Lexikon®™), gor a. 
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) atany time} of a cyclone from the Persian Gulf. 


TELASSAR 


is a Babylonian place-name, the right form ought to be 
Tel-abub ( 7#7.2éué:}, Abtibu (‘flood-storm' or ‘storm- 
flood'?) is the proper Assyrian word for the Deluge 
(see DELUGE, § 13, n. 1}; Til-abubi, as a Babylonian 
name, might mean either a mound of ruins so ancient 
(cp ohy mann) that it was called a Deluge-mound, or 
one that had been produced by the rushing in (possible 
There 
is a common phrase in the Assyrian inscriptions, ‘I 
made (or, destroyed) the city like a ¢#/-adudi.'} 

If, however, the view advocated in PROPHET, § 27, is correct, 
and Ezekiel together with Jehoiachin and his fellow-exiles 
resided in N. Arabia, we must look out for another explanation. 
And it so happens that this view (the ‘ Jerahmeelite theory’) 
supplies the only key to the manifold corruptions of the single 

assage in which Tel-abib occurs (see C7z#. 870.). The text of 
zek. 314 which results from the application of this key runs 
thus :2— 

(x4) ‘And (the) spirit lifted me up and took me to Maacath of 
Jerahmeel, and the hand of Yahwé upon me was strong. (75) 
And I came to the company of exiles, to Tel-arab [Ishmael, by 
the river of Jerahmeel}, and to Tel-asshur [Jerahmeel, Ishmae!], 
and there for seven days I dwelt among them astonished.’ 

The text which underlies @ is only slightly different; jerémpos 
=03= Seon; Kai mepipdov= JONI = NNO, Probably we 
may restore it thus in a 15: 

“And I came to the company of exiles, to Tel-jerahmeel and 
Tel-asshur (Ishmael, by the river of Jerahmeel, Ishmael].’ 

Thus, combining MT and @, we are led to suspect that 
Tel-arab and Tel-jerahmeel were two names for the same place. 
We know of a ‘valley (x3) of Jerabmee]’ (see SALT, VALLEY 
oF) and also, probably, of a ‘ wady’ (Sms) of ‘Arab.’3 We also 
find a Tel-melah or Tel-jerahmeel in Ezra-Neh. (see Te- 
MELAH), and, as a probable equivalent of Tel-asshur, Tel-harsha 
or Tel-ashhur (see TEL-HARSHA). Very possibly, however, a 
further result awaits us. 5p, wherever it occurs in compound 
names, is simply a short way of writing sain, TUBAL (gv). See 
Crit. Bib, T.K.C, 


TELAH (NM, oadcec [B], gare (A), Gada [L]), 
mentioned in the list of the b'ne Ephraim (1 Ch. 725). 

There are, however, several corrupt repetitions in this section 
(x Ch. 720%), and it is probable that pbn is a corruption of 
nonw; cp Wellhausen, Pro/(4) 214, See Eruraim, § 12, 
SHUTHELAH, 

TELAIM (OND), 1 8.154, and Telam (Heb, 
odin), 18.278 RV™&. See TELEM. 


TELASSAR (WINN; Gacceen [B]. adaccap 
[AL] in Ki., év xcbpq, Geena [y* (sup ras © 2° fort o)], -6 [B], 
Pepav [xo], Oacpad [A], Cat fyalé [Ovid], darpav [Q]; thelassar). 

Telassar is named in 2 K. 1912 (1s, 8712) as the loca- 
tion of the ‘children of Eden." The places Gozan, 
Haran, and Rezeph named before Telassar follow an 
order from E. to W. ‘This suggests that ‘the children 
of Eden’ once dwelt nearer to Palestine (Judah ?) than 
Rezeph, which was W. of the Euphrates. “The conquest 
of these cities is ascribed to the kings, ‘ my fathers,’ 
who had preceded Sennacherib, 

The identification of ‘ the children of Eden" with the 
Bit Adini of the Assyrian Inscriptions already made 
by Schrader (A.4 7), 327) has more or less difficulty 
(cp BETH-EDEN) according to the situation in which 
this widely scattered Aramaic folk are supposed to be 
located. The Bit Adini of the earlier times formed a 
powerful race inhabiting the district S. of Edessa, 
over Haran between the Balikh (on the E. of which lay 
Gozan) and the Euphrates. But it also included a wide 
strip on the W. bank of the Euphrates, in which lay 
many large cities. This country made strong resist- 
ance to Asur-ndsir-pal (KB 164, 102, 104, 116), but 


| was finally conquered by Shalmaneser II. (858 B.c.). 


Shalmaneser changed many of the city names, among 
others giving to Nappigi (Mabbig, Bambyke) the name 
of Lita-ASur (A AB1132 156 162). There was also 


1 Del. Ass. HW, s.v. ‘abubu’; Schr. AA 7 (2) 234 (29), 262 (x), 

2 Ye will be understood that the words in []are presumed to he 
glosses. Arabia, Ishmael, Jerahmeel, and Asshur were in fact, 
as, in the present writer’s view, the phenomena of the Psalms 
abundantly show, practically synonymous to the later writers. 

3 In Am. 614 pon is probably a corruption of Maacath (a 
Jerahmeclite name) and AQWA 743 of By a= hI 3 Go 
read)in Is.157. See Crit. Lié. 
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a branch of the Aramaic Bit Dakkdri who lay E. of the 
Tigris in Babylonia. A third settlement of the Bit 
Adini is associated by Tiglath-pileser III. with Hauran, 
*‘Azaz, and Aribua, in Syria, which may possibly be the 
‘house of Eden’ referred to in Amos Is (Winckler, 
AOF i104}. Whether the children of Eden had their 
home in ‘Telassar and were now deported elsewhere, or 
whether they had been deported to Telassar will depend 
on the identifications adopted. 

It is tempting to recognise in Telassar the Til-ASSuri 
of Tiglath-pileser III. (Tiele, #4G 231); and of Esar- 
haddon (A 22 128144). But these passages show that 
there were two different places of that name. The 
first was certainly in Babylonia ; but there is no indica- 
tion that the Bit Adini were settled there, The second 
was inhabited by an Aramaic people, the Bit Parnaki, 
and Esarhaddon says that the place had native names 
Mihranu and Pitanu. Mihranu suggests Teil Machré, 
which would place it NE. of the Tigris (?). But unless 
the Bit Parnaki were a branch of the Bit Adini, there is 
nothing to connect this Til-ASSuri with ‘the children of 
Eden.’ 

On the one hand, Til A5uri may have been one of 
the names conferred by Shalmaneser on one of the 
conquered cities of Bit Adini, or Tel-Assar may be a cor- 
ruption of Lita-ASur, or of Til-baSeré a city in Shal- 
maneser’s Bit Adini; or, on the other hand, the name 
Telassar may be derived from a totally different name, 
not yet recognised. 

(The closing sentence of the preceding article opens the door 
for a renewed examination of the question from the point of 
view of SENNACHERIBS, § 5. ‘Rezeph' and ‘the b’ne Eden in 
Telassar' are easily explicable if it is a king of the N. Arabian 
Ashhur whose victories are referred to in 2 Ki. 19412 (Is, 8712). 
‘Eden’ was a district of the Jerahmeelite Negeb (see PARADISE, 
§ 7), and Tel-ashhur is a very probable name, if we should not 
rather read Tubal-ashhur. See TeLHarsHa.—tT. kK. c.] 

c. H.W. J. 


TELEM (ode), a city in the Negeb, mentioned be- 
tween ZipH and BEALOTH (Josh. 1524; teem [AL], 
MAINAaM [B?]). This may be the TELAIM (ode), or 
perhaps rather orden (Telam), where Saul mustered his 
warriors before fighting with the Amalekites. 15.154(MT 
assumes the article, ‘pa ; cp Vg. guast agnos). Appar- 
ently there was an ancient clan called Telem, with 
which name the real or assumed personal names 
TELeM (obg), TALMON (jinbp), and even TALMAI 
(195m) should undoubtedly be grouped, and the import- 
ance of which may be estimated from the fact that 
'Talmai’ stands beside ‘Sheshai ' and ‘ Ahiman' 
{corruptions probably of ‘Cushi' and ‘ Jerahmeel ’) as 
representing the primitive population of Kirjath-arba 
(rather K.-hrab), otherwise called Hebron (rather 
Rehoboth). Observe too that ‘Talmon’ occurs in 
1 Ch. 917 beside ‘ Ahiman’ (Jerahmeel) as the name of 
a family of 6'drfn (EV ‘ porters’), or rather ’asfzriv} 
(Asshurites), and that mbya (Bealoth), beside which obs 
(Telem) occurs in Josh. 1524, is probably miswritten for 
the ancient clan-naine Tubal (see TURAL-CAIN). 

The place called Telam must have been situated not 
very far from the $n) or wady which separated the 
Judahite from the Amalekite territory. For the first 
miovement of Saul was towards the cities (7. 5: GR 
éws Tay modewv) of Amalek on the other side (read 
nap} of the wady (v. 5). Possibly there was near it a 
place called Gilgal (a popular corruption of Jerahmeel), for 
G"sl in S. 154 gives ‘in Gilgal’ (év 'ad-yaAors) instead 
of ‘in Telam.’* We can hardly venture to go further, 
and suppose that Telam was regarded as itself the 
boundary between Judahite and Amalekite land. This 
supposition has indeed actually been made, ‘and the 
text of 1 S.157 (MT abnp) and 278 (MT aohyp) been 


1 See Amer. Jour. of Theol., July 1901, p. 430. 

2 It is also possible, however, that TaAaAots is a very early 
alteration of Teyex, the better known place being substituted for 
the more obscure. 
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emended accordingly.1 ‘This, however, implies inade- 
quate criticism of the proper name abynq (Havilah), and 
the same objection may be made to Winckler, when he 
emends s5ynp in 157 into obs, in accordance with 
27 8.7 

A place called ‘Olam is highly problematical, and a better 
way out of the critical difficulty ought to be found, As is 
pointed out elsewhere (see Suk), wbon, like qo -an in 1.23 19,3 


’ 4s miswritten for ‘ Jeralmeel.’ 


" represent ‘Telam, which indeed a number of cursives attest. 


_ door-keeper, Ezra 1024. 





Ini §. 278 yeAax in yeAauy(o)oup of BA has been thought to 
But 


T may be a corruption of [. Klostermann ingeniously extracts 
sivaa Sn, ‘the wady of Besor’ (v.v.). Cp #2zA.7 10-239 [189g]. 
T. kK. C. 


TELEM (DD; tedum [BJ], reAAHm [NAL]), 2 
In x Esd. 925 To.panes (roABarns 
[BA}). See TELEM, 1; and cp TaLmon. 

TEL-HARSHA, RV for Tel-haresha [Neh.] and 
Tel-harsa [Ezra] (xvan bn; Ezra @aapyoa [B], Gedap. [A], 
6craapnooe [LJ]; Neh. apyoa [BX], Gedapoa [A], PcdAapys [1] 3 
x Esd., THeversas [EV}, @eAcpoas [B], Gcdcas [A], Padaa (xar 
pyoa] (L]). 

A place from which, according to the great post- 
exilic list, came certain families of doubtful origin 
(Ezra2s9 = Neh. 761 = «1 Esd.536+). The name ia 
Hebrew might mean ‘ mound of the forest’ ; but gare 
(or fursu) in Assyrian means ' mountain - range,’ 
whence Friedrich Delitzsch+ proposes to explain as if 
“id gurs, ‘ hillin the mountains.' 

If, however, we adopt the theory (cp PROPHET, § 27) that the 
Israelites who returned from exile came chiefly from the 
Jeratinieelite region in N. Arabia (including the Negeb) we 
shall have to seek for some other explanation. In this case, 
ewan will almost certainly be miswritten for nwx—z-e., Ashhur. 
In 1Ch,224 Ashhur is called the father of Tekoa, where 
‘Tekoa' is probably not the modern Tekit‘a, 2 hrs. S. of Ben- 
jamin, but some place farther south; cp Jer.61, where ‘ Tekoa’ 
is mentioned with ‘ Beth-haccerem,’ or rather ‘ Beth-jerahmeel,’ 
and both places are near the land of Zaphon (ns); which 
apparently included Kadesh and the sacred mountain of Yahwé 
(see ZapHoNn). On the possible identity of Tel-ashhur with the 
so called Telassar, see TEL-MELAH. T, KC. 


TEL-MELAH (M2) 5m ; ecpmedce [B]. OeA- 
medex [L], meyed [A]), 2 place from which, according 
to the great post-exilic list, came certain families which 
could not prove their Israelitish origin, Ezra 259= Neh. 
761 (@epmedcO LN], GeAm. [B], BeAmeEAey [AL]})=1 
Esd, 536 (THERMELETH [EV]; 6epmedco [A]. BeA- 
meAer [L]). The name is generally supposed to be 
Babylonian, and since, in this case, the explanation ‘ hill 
of salt’ is impossible, Friedrich Delitzsch (Calwer Bid. - 


. Lex.) got) would give the name as Tiimalafi, 


‘sailors’ hill,’ on the analogy of TEL-ABIB (¢.z.). 

If, however, we follow the analogy of the names nbp *) or 
nba 873, and nbpn ‘YY Gee SaLtt, VALLEY oF, and Sa.t, 
City oF), Tel-melah will mean ‘ hill of Jerahmeel,’ and will 
become part of the evidence for the theory (cp PROPHET, § 27) 
that the israelitish exiles who returned came mainly from 
the region called Jerahmeelite in N. Arabia (including the 
Negeb). The names with which Tel-melah is grouped are Tel- 
harsha and Cherub-addan-immer or ‘ Cherub, Addan (Ezra) or 
Addon (Neh.), and Immer’ (1981, Neh.). Two of these—viz., 
Cheruband Immer—at once become intelligible, ifwe may venture 
to set aside the prejudice of a Babylonian connection ; both are of 
the same type as numerous corruptions of ‘ Jerahmeel.'’ Addan 
or Addon, too, is very possibly N. Arabian, and in spite of the 
initial x in Ezra-Neh., may be another form of y7y—7.¢-, the N. 
Arabian ‘ Eden,’ which is very possibly referred to (1) in the 
story of Paradise (see PARADISE, § 7), and (2) in the otherwise 
enigmatical phrases ‘ Beth-eden’ (Amos 1 5) and ‘the h’né Eden 
who were in Telassar’ (2 K.1912=Is. 3712). Probably we 
should read, for ‘Cherub-addan-immer,’ ‘Eden of Jerahmeel’ 
Cbyany ay), ‘cherub’ and ‘immer’ being variants for the 
fuller and truer form Jerahmeel. TxEL-HARSHA (g.z.) probably 





14H. P. Smith accepts aby in 278, but not in 167; Driver 


holds himself in suspense. We., Bu., and Ki. read phy yp, or 
obnn, in both places. Libr resists the temptation to change ; 
Klost. retains M'l' in 157, but strikes out a new path in 278. 

2 Musri, 2 (MVG, 1898, 4), 6. 

3 Glaser needlessly emends mn ina S. into shan. 

4 Heb. Lang. 16/.; Catwer Bib.-Lex.(} gor ( Waldhiigel’ 
can hardly be right; cp dss. HWB 293 4). 
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=Tel-ashhur, and notice again the significant phrase ‘the b'né 
Eden who were in Telassar,’ where Telassar, the meaning of 
which is otherwise scarcely a soluble problem, is probably a 
corruption of Tel- or Tubal-ashhur. See Tevassar (end). 
TK. 
TEMA (NiD‘F), and once NOM [Job 619]; Gaiman 
[BNAQTL]}, son of Ishmael (Gen. 2515 @H. [DE]; 2 
Ch. 130). The name appears as early as Jeremiah (2523 ; 
Ge. [N°-*] Pwyueay [N*]), also in a prophetic fragment on 
Arabia (‘landof Tema,’ Is, 2114). In both these passages 
it is associated with DeDAN (g¢.v.).!_ In Job 619 the 
‘caravans of Tema’ (@a:zavwv} are parallel to the 
‘companies of Sheba.’ For its geographical position 
see ISHMAEL, § 4 [6]. In the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Tiglath-pileser III. its people are spoken of as (a/u) 
Te-mai—i.e., belonging to the city Téma'u (cp 
Schrader, AGF 2617 ; Del. Par. 30177). Its modern 
name is Taimd. The explorations of Euting have 
brought to light some important Aramaic inscriptions, 
dating from before the Persian period, which testify to 
the existence of a highly developed culture among the 
ancient Arabs of Tema (see ARAMAIC LANGUAGE, § 2). 
Special mention is made in one of them of the go'n onde, ‘the 
gods of Tema,’ one of the most important of whom bore the 
name pby (C/S, 2113 114), cp tw Ody the name of one of his 
priests (‘05s saves,’ a name perhaps jl to the biblical RAPED) ; 
see Baeth. Betty. 80, and cp ZALMUNNA, : 


TEMAH (MidM), the family name of a company of 
(post-exilic) Nethinim : Ezra 253 (@eza{a] [BAL], AV Taman) 


=Neh. 7 55 (qua@ [BX], On2a[A], Oenaa[L], AV TAMAH)=1 Esd, 
532 Taomoi, RV THOME: (OoyGec [B], Poyee [A], Gena [L]). 


TEMAN (j}iD'F, / }12°, ‘what is on the right hand’? 
—t.e., ‘south’; @acuwav [BADQL], occasionally Ge4.in RADEQ: 
Vg. Theman, except Ezek. 25 13 Hab. 8 3, Auster and Ob. 9 
Meridies; gentilic ‘°R, EV Temanitz, in Job 221, ‘on; 
Garnar(eyirys, or Gcu.; accasionally Garpavys, Genarns, OenaveTis 
(A Job 15; cp 4217¢]; Themanites), 

Teman was originally the name of a clan and district 
(cp NAMES, § 55) of Edom, no doubt one of the oldest 
and most important, and is genealogically described as 
the eldest son of Esau’s first-born son Eliphaz (Gen. 86 
ir 15 [Gayvay E] x Ch.136}. In Gen. 36 42 (1 Ch. 153) 
Teman is counted among the ‘dukes’ (’a/2fh), or clans 
(‘dleph), of EDoM (g.v. § 4), not, however, heading the 
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list. In the list of ancient Edomite kings we find a king 
called ‘Husham, of the land of the’Temanites (Gen. 36 34).' 
In Ezek. 2513 the prophet threatens destruction to Edom 
‘from Teman even to Dedan.’ Laterwriters use ‘Teman’ 
as a poetical synonym for ‘Edom’ (Amos 112 [on date, 
see AMOS, § 9], Ob. g[ep. Jer. 4922], Jer. 4920 Hab. 33 
Bar. 322); but in Jer. 497 we seem to find Teman 
recognised as the name of a district. ‘Is wisdom no 
more in Teman?’ must be taken in connection with the 
description of the oldest of Job's friends as ‘the 
Temanite’ {Job 2x: etc.). ‘Eliphaz the Edomite’ 
would have been an insufficient description ; ‘ Temanite’ 
must refer to the district best known for proverbial 
wisdom. As to the locality intended by ‘ Teman,’ Ezek. 
2513 (already quoted) entitles us to assume that Teman 
was in the N. (NE.), for the Jand of Dedan was 
certainly to the S. (SE.) of the land of Edom. (This 
suggests a comparison of the name with Jamin = Jerah- 
meel.) See Amos 112, where Bozrah is mentioned as 
the capital of Teman, Bozrah being situated in the 
district of Gebal (Ps. 838}, northward from Petra, we 
may perhaps yenture to regard the district of Teman as 
having much the same limits as the later district of 
Gebal! in spite of the fact that Teman and Bozrah in 
Amos1i2 are the names, not merely of a district and 
its chief town, but of the land of Edom and its capital. 


Cp Kautzsch. in Riehm, HW’&?, 1648 ; Buhl, Zdomster, 304. 5 
Lury, Edomiter, 26. Trumbull (Kadesh-barnea, 117 ff.) takes 
a different view: Teman ‘ was probably the portion of Edom which 
lay directly S. or Teman-ward, of Canaan.’ Trumbull even 
finds a trace of the old name in the Nakb (‘pass') e/-yeoren, 
which goes northward from Wady Fikreh ‘over against ancient 
Teman’; and in Josh. 151 he would render the closing words 
TPH APD (RV ‘at the uttermost part of the south ') ‘from the 


extremity of Teman’ (so, too, the pioneer British critic Geddes). 
Greene too (Heé. Migration, 145) regards Teman as the 
southern part of Edom, now known as es-Sera, as distinguished 
from the northern (Gebalene), and including the Idumzan range 
as far N. as Mt. Hor. According to Eus, and Jer. (OS 260 96 ; 
155 32), Thaiman was the name of a village distant 15 (Jer. says, 
5) R. m. from Petra, and the seat of a garrison. TK. 


TEMENI (°3°R [Baer], ‘99° [Gi.], and 199°; ep 
Teman), son of ASHUR, of the tribe of Judah; 1 Ch. 46 (@atpeov 
[BA], -ve [L]). Probably miswritten for ‘2m, Timni, the gen- 
tilic of Timnah. See Timnan i. T. KC 
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I, THE TEMPLE 


For the ancient Israelites, as for the ancient Semites 
in general, a ‘temple’ was the abode of a deity—a 
1. Me : béth-'él (Sx mva)—in the strictest meaning 
B: of the word, and not solely in the sense in 

which we also speak of Christian places of worship as 
houses of God. A temple in antiquity was not, in the 
first instance, a place of meeting for the worshippers of 
the deity; many ancient temples were accessible to 
none but the priests, and the altar—the place of worship 
in the fullest sense of the expression—was usually 


1 Cp Gen. 253 @ (@aimav [AD], Gen. (E; om. L], brother of 
Dedan). 
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situated, not within, but without the building known 
as the temple. The temple, rightly considered, is the 
dwelling-house of the deity to whom it is consecrated, 
and whose presence is denoted by a statue, it may be, 
or some other sacred symbol. ‘The erection of temples, 
accordingly, can always be regarded as already indi- 
cating advanced development of the religion concerned. 
For the temple is never the original dwelling-place of 
the deity. In the most primitive phase of religion, and 
Particularly in the case of the oldest forms of Semitic 
religion, the deity was found, in the first instance, in 
certain natural objects and features which impressed 





1 GEBAL (g.v.) is a late name of Arabic origin. 
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the primitive worshipper (see NATURE-WorsHIP) ; high 
mountains, rocks of peculiar formation, wide-spreading 
trees, shady groves, springs of water and the like were 
regarded as seats of deity and places where his servants 
could meet with him, and bring him their gifts, though 
temple building of any sort there was none. Such 
natural objects, where human intervention and labour 
were unnecessary, are everywhere older than images 
and suchlike accessories. In the primitive Hebrew 
worship, in particular, temples played but a subordinate 
part, Ordinarily they were wholly superfluous. Sacri- 
fice was offered under the open sky. The natural 
objects which were regarded as seats of deity required 
no protecting covering.! Often they had no need of an 
altar even; the sacred rock was itself an altar; cp 
Gen, 28, where Jacob anoints— that is, presents his 
offering of oil upon—the stone which sheltered the 
deity. At the sacred springs, wells, and caves the 
gifts of the worshippers are simply dropped in, as, e.g., 
the well of Zemzem at Mecca (cp ALTAR, NATURE- 
WORSHIP). 
The situation changed as soon as men began to make 
images of the deity. Wherever such an image had 
come into existence, there naturally arose 
ee also the need for a house to shelter it. In 
temples the case of a costly image, too, theft had 
" to be guarded against (cp Judg.17 7); 
someone was required to watch and tend it; but here 
again we observe that, in principle and to begin with, 
nothing more is required than some simple housing, 


such as the worshipper is ordinarily in the way of 


constructing for himself. A modest apartment in the 
family dwelling-house sufficed, as the story of Micah's 
graven image shows (Judg.17). Here again it is nota 
place of worship—a meeting-house for worshippers— 
that has to be provided, but simply a dwelling-place 
for the image, or, if you will, for the deity. Still less 
was any spacious apartment or stately palace required, 
because according to the ancient Hebrew conception 
the deity chose rather to have his dwelling in [thick] 
darkness. Even in Solomon's temple the apartment 
occupied by the deity, the so-called Holy of Holies, 
was quite small, plain and dark (see below, § 7 end}, 

In accordance with this is the fact that in the OT we read of 
temples only where there is an ephod. Micah had a house for 
his ephod (Judg. 175); at Dan this same ephod afterwards had 
a temple, as doubtless also had Gideon’s ephod at Ophrah (Judg. 
183247). Similarly, at Nob there was a great temple with a 
numerous priesthood in connection with the famous oracular 
image there (1 S.21), The sacred ark, the most sacred object 
in Israel, stands in this respect in the same category with the 
image as representing the deity. It, too, naturally requires to 
be housed; it cannot be left simply in the open. The house 
assigned to it was the same in kind as those its worshippers 
lived in. As long as these lived in tents, the ark also remained 
inatent, After the settlement in Canaan, it received a house 
of stone at Shiloh. But even then it was not absolutely 
necessary that it should have a house of its own, entirely to 
itself. After the temple at Shiloh had been destroyed, no one 
for a long time thought of getting a new house built for the ark. 
After it had been brought back from Philistia it wandered about 
from place to place, finding a temporary resting-place now in the 
house of a prominent citizen, now in that of a royal official, 
until at last within the precints of David’s palace it found 
shelter merely in a simple tent (see ARK OF THE COVENANT). 

We know nothing in detail as to the arrangement of 
the oldest Israelite temples. We can only conjecture 
that they were built on the same model as those of the 
Canaanites, for here also the conquered were doubtless 
the teachers of the conquerors. The Canaanites at 
that period already had large temples of their own. 
The temple of El-Berith at Shechem was, we know, 
the place of refuge of the Shechemites in times of 
danger, and must therefore have been large and 
strongly built (Judg.9467,). At Gaza there was a 
great temple with a hall, the roof of which was 


1 The a‘ba of Mecca, even, is no dz¢h-27 (house of God), 
‘household god,’ no covering for the black stone worshipped 
there. The stone in question is, in fact, visible from without, 


let into the wall, and the entire £a’a is merely an expansion of | 


the stone; cp Wellh. 77ez@.0) 3, 69, @) 73. 
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supported by two pillars (Judg. 1629). Here, too, it 
need hardly be pointed out, the fundamental idea was 
the same; the principal thing was the sanctuary, the 
apartment for the image or other sacred object; in 
connection with this there ultimately arose also another 
apartment or hall to which the worshippers of the god 
had access, and in which they had audience of him. 
In what sense Solomon’s temple can be spoken of as 
something new, may easily be judged from what has 
», aready been said. In their general 
8, Solomon's arrangement and details emple and 


Bar ted + palace were alike wonders to Solomon's 
paadiats subjects, such as had never been seen 


before ; but the conception of a temple 
of Yahwé was not in itself any novelty, Tradition 
assigns the original idea to David; according to our 
present books of Samuel, it was David who first 
thought of building a temple for the ark, inasmuch as 
it seemed unbefitting that he himself should be dwelling 
in a palace whilst the ark of Yahwe remained in a mere 
tent. Yahweé, however, the narrative goes on to say, 
would not suffer this. Not David was to build a house 
for Yahwe, but Yahwé was to build a house for David, 
by assuring the permanence of David's dynasty (2 S. 7). 
The Chronicler develops the idea further: David 
himself indeed cannot build the temple, but he can 
make everything ready for it; and this he does in such 
amanner that little is left for Solomon to do. The latter 
teceives from David plans and models for this temple 
and all its furniture; the stone and timber are all hewn 
and prepared, the workmen engaged and trained, the 
gold and silver collected, the whole temple service 
organised (x Ch. 22 77). All this, however, belongs to 
the latest strata of the narrative. There is no historical 
probability that David had thoughts of building a 
temple. Had it been otherwise, it is not easy to see 
what should have prevented him from carrying out the 
idea, But the conditions under which such a purpose 
might be formed were absent. When David was 
building his palace he had no need for a splendid 
sanctuary also in his citadel. The ark, of course, he 
wanted to have there; but the genuine old Israelite 
idea was that in view of its origin and significance the 
appropriate lodging for the ark was in a tent. This 
comes out quite clearly still in the words of Nathan 
when he asks (2 5.752; cp x Ch.176): 

Has Vahwé ever spoken a word to any of the judges of Israel 

saying, Why have ye not built me a house of cedar? 


T have not dwelt in an house since the day that I brought up 
the children of Israel out of Egypt, even to this day. 


Such was the normal order of things. It is easy to 
understand, however, how after the temple of Jerusalem 
had acquired its importance, the people of a later time 
found it difficult to understand wherefore the pious 
David had not built the temple. The cause cannot 
have lain, for hisn, in religious indifference; and it 
was necessary to find another explanation. Hence the 
whole theory now before us. 

In Solomon's case again we need not seek too 
exclusively for purcly religious motives. It was by 
4. Solomon’s 72 ™eans his intention, as tradition 

motives, Tcpresents it to have been, to provide 
the Israelites with one solitary sanctuary, 
legitimate and central, and so to bring to an end the 
worship of the high places, and such-like practices, 
His motives were more political than religious, He 
was a splendour-loving prince to whom the old palace 
of David no longer seemed good enough, and who 
wished to have a new and magnificent residence similar 
to those of neighbouring sovereigns. In his complex 
of new buildings a fine house of cedar for the venerable 
and sacred ark was also included, since a simple tent 
seemed no longer to suffice for a royal sanctuary. It 
was a citadel-sanctuary for himself, not a temple for 
Israel that he built. 

Only thus can we understand the mistrust and even 
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antipathy with which large masses of the people 
regarded the work of Solomon. ‘The citizens of the 
northern kingdom still adhered to the ancient sanctu- 
aries and went on making pilgrimages to Beersheba and 
Gilgal, to Dan and Bethel, the places where their 
fathers of old had paid their devotions. In the 
southern kingdom, too, the ‘innovation’ was far from 
finding unanimous approval. Ultimately, indeed (in 
Deuteronomy), the prophets came to recognise the 
temple as the lesser evil when compared with the 
worship of the high places. Yet, at the bottom of 
their hearts they put it on a level with the other 
sanctuaries of Samaria or Shiloh (Jer. 712 Mic. 1s). In 
fact, in religious circles the luxury of the temple of 
Solomon came under very severe censure as out of 
keeping with the true Israelite character (cp the law 
concerning the altar in the Book of the Covenant). To 
lift a tool upon an altar stone is to pollute it; so also 
to go up to it by steps is a desecration (Ex. 2024 f). 
A more pointed condemnation of the altar of Solomon, 
which was raised high after the fashion of heathen 
altars and covered with brass, can hardly be conceived 
{cp 2K. 1610 f}. 

On the site of Solomon’s temple cp PALACE, 
JERUSALEM, § 19. We may regard it as settled that 

B. Site of it stood on the eastern hiil. The archi- 

the temple. tectural history of the place shows that a 
pie. sanctuary always stood there, within the 
limits of the present Haram, The temple of Jupiter 
built there by Hadrian stood, as we have reason to 
believe, upon the site of the temple of Herod, which in 
its turn was only a reconstruction of the second (post- 
exilic) temple, and this again, of course, can only have 
been raised on the site of that of Solomon. It is only 
as regards the particular spot within the Haram area 
that any dispute is at all possible. For example, 
Fergusson, Trupp, Lewin, W. R. Smith and others, 
have placed it in the south-western angle of the modern 
Haram. This is, however, in view of the lie of the 
ground, quite imipossible. The south-western angle 
of the Haram, when strictly considered, lies not upon 
the eastern but upon the edge of the western hill. The 
temple, in that case, must be held to have stood on the 
steep slope of the hill towards the Tyropceon valley, 
entirely on artificial substructions. In fact, the southern 
half of the place cannot be thought of in this connection 
at all, for the site did not receive its great extension 
southwards until the time of Herod (see below, § 30). 

W. R. Smith (ZB), s.v, ‘Temple') also starts from the 
assumption that the whole Herodian temple-complex lay in 
the SW. of the present Haram. Now it is indisputable that 
the S. wall and the southern portion of the western wall] of the 
Haram are precisely those parts of the wall the external 
features of which betray a Heredian origin. Smith’s contention, 
further, that the dimensions of the Herodian temple as given by 
Josephus, entirely exclude the sacred rock from the temple 
limits can hardly be maintained, as will presently be shown. 
Moreover, apart from any other consideration, his argument 
fails in view of the lie of the ground, as can very well be seen 
from his own map: between the SW. corner and the NW. 
corner of his temple area there is a difference of level of 50 ft.; 
between the SW. and NE. corner of his temple court, a similar 
difference of 90 ft. In other words: his temple stands entirely 
on the steep south-western slope of the hill, and numerous sub- 
structions would have been necessary in order to secure even 
the smal] area that was necessary; no less improbable is it that 
the temple should have stood on a level so considerably below 
the summit of the hill with the sacred rock where there was a 
fine level plateau. 

On the other hand, considerations suggested by the 
history of religion speak very strongly in favour of the 
site of the present dome of the rock, In the East, from 
the remotest antiquity down even to the present day, 
sacred sites have always maintained themselves with 
unyielding tenacity through all religious changes. Thus 
there is a high degree of probability that what is to-day 
regarded as the centre of the whole, the sacred rock in 
the mosque of ‘Omar, the second holiest site in all 
Islam, should from the first have been a particularly 
sxered point. The rock is doubtless to be regarded 
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as the scene of the angelic appearance in 2 S. 24, which 
marked the place as a site of a sanctuary of Yahwe (cp 
Judg. 612 f. 1319). The statement of the Chronicler that 
Solomon built his temple here at the threshing-floor of 
Ornan, has every probability in its favour. That the 
sanctity of the place goes back to a still earlier time 
is not unlikely. 

In this case there arises only the question as to the place 
more Spey, where the temple stood with reference to this 
sacred rock, Several scholars (Rosen, Schick, and others)* 
have supposed that the rock was in the Holy of Holies and 
that the ark stood upon it, This is also an old Christian 
and Mohammedan tradition; that such a tradition was current 
among the Jews in NT times is evident from the Talmudic 
legend that in the Holy of Holies the place of the lost 
ark was taken by a stone called the ‘foundation stone’ (;3x% 
mnw, Yémd 52). Further, this stone was identified with 
Jacob's stone at Bethel (cp Rashi on Gen. 28 and Breithaupt's 
notes). Both Mohammedans and Christians transferred these 
legends to the Sahra, which the former accordingly venerated 
as ‘a gate of heaven’ (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, ‘/éd, 3 369), Moham- 
medan sources enable us to trace back this identification to the 
Moslem Jew Wahb ibn Monabbih, who enriched Islam with so 
many Jewish fables and died a century after Jerusalem was 
taken by the Arabs (Tabari 1571 43 Iba al-Fakih 97 /). 
Eutychius, on the other hand, who is the first Christian writer 
to apply the Jewish legend to the Moslem Sahra, avers that the 
tradition was communicated to ‘Omar by the Christian patriarch 
Sophronius on the taking of Jerusalem, and guided the caliph 
in the choice of a site for his mosque. This identification, how- 
ever, is impossible, were it only by reason of the dimensions 
of the rock which is about 59 ft. [17-7 metres] long, 51} ft. [x5. 
metres) broad, with a height above ground of 4 ft. 14 in. to aa 
ft. {t.25-2 metres]. The Holy of Holies, which was a cube of 
20 cubits! was too small to contain it.2 In other respects also 
the suggestion is attended with great difficulties on account 
of the conditions of space; the altar of burnt-offering 
would have to be moved considerably to the E. of the rock, 
thus leaving very little room for the court which was to accom- 
modate the wors ippers—unless great substructions on the E. be 
assumed, which is inadmissible (see PaLace, § 4). 

In a word, there is everything in favour of, and 
nothing against, the theory that this rock was the site 
of Solomon's altar of burnt-offering (§ 18). This would 
fit in with the view that it was here the angel stood at 
the theophany. Further, on the rock there has been 
discovered a channel which may perhaps have served 
to carry off the blood {ep also Ebers and Guthe, 
Paléstina, 166). This channel was connected with a 
hollow under the stone. Further examination has not 
been hitherto permitted; but it is extremely probable 
that this hollow is really a cistern connected with the 
general system of conduits (cp Conpuits, § 3). If in 
accordance with what has been said we may regard 
this rock as being the site of Solomon's altar of burnt- 
offering, then the temple, properly so called, lay to the 
westward of this, and its site is determined with tolerable 
accuracy. 

On the text of the description of Solomon’s temple, 
cp what is said elsewhere with reference to the descrip- 
tion of his PALACE, § 2. In the present 
case, also, after the many later additions 
have been separated out, we arrive at no 
clear account. Much that would be of importance is 
wanting ; perhaps its disappearance is in some measure 
due to the frequent redactions. How manifold these 
were can be seen in the Commentaries (e¢.g., Benzinger, 
KXénige, 16 f.). For a reconstruction of the buildings 
some help can be obtained from the description of 
Ezekiel’s temple (40 7). True, his temple is primarily 
a work of the imagination; but, on the other hand, 
his description, broadly speaking, agrees with 1 K. 6. 
That, as a former priest, he was familiar with the first 
temple may be taken for granted; there is also an 4 
priori probability that in‘ his description he would follow 
the lines of the old temple. Such changes as he does 
introduce are on the one hand occasioned by his desire 
for a scrupulous symmetry in the plan of his temple, 
and partly by his determination to remove the dwelling 


6. The main 
buildings. 


I [It is assumed throughout this article that the longer cubit 
of 20,67 in, is meant; see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, § 1.} 

2 The threshing-floor of Ornan cannot have been on the rock, 
which has an irregular, not level, surface. 
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of the prince from the temple hill. The features that 
may be traced to the working of his free fantasy are in 
particular the specifications regarding the courts and 
the buildings contained in them. In matters where 
these points do not come into question we shall for the 
most part be safe in transferring his data without hesita- 
tion to the earlier temple, 
The temple-complex fell into two divisions—the main 
, building, the ‘house of God’ properly so called, and 
the subsidiary buildings by which it was surrounded. 
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Fic. 1.-—Ground-plan of the Temple. 


The main building was a rectangular structure 60 cubits 
in length, zo cubits in breadth, and 30 cubits in height, 
corresponding, on the basis of the cubit of 20,7 inches, 
in round numbers to 104, 35, and 52 feet respectively, 
It lay E. and W., with entrance from the EK. The 
measurements given above are, as appears from the 
description of the dir (1 K. 6162, cp v. 20), and as is 
confirmed by Ezekiel's account, the internal dimensions. 

On this assumption, indeed, we must syppose that either the 
total length (60 cubits) or one or other of the detailed figures 
for the Holy Place and the Holy of Holies is incorrectly given, 
as the dividing wall between the two must of course have taken 
up some space. The thickness of the walls is given by Ezekiel 
(41 15) as 6 cubits, a measure that may also be taken as apply- 
ing to the old walls. At all events the walls, to begin with, 
were of considerable thickness as appears from the circumstance 
that for the second and third stories successively they were 
made thinner by rebatements of half a cubit, or it may be of a 
whole cubit (but see below, § 11). 

Before the Aé&a? (52-3), the Holy Place, eastward, 


stood a porch. Its length was the same as the breadth 
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Fic. 2.—Section of the Temple. 


of the house {20 cubits) and it was ro cubits in depth ; 
but its height is nowhere given either in Kings or in 
Ezekiel. The parallel place in Chronicles {2 Ch. 34} 
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mentions 120 cubits, which isa sheer impossibility. The 
text is hopelessly corrupt; the 2c cubits of @4, Pesh., and 
Arab. are incorrect as appears from the data as to the 
height of the pillars (see below, § 12) ; these can hardly 
have been taller than the porch. Our most natural course 
will be to suppose for the porch a height equal to that 
of the temple itself, viz. 30 cubits. Perrot and Chipiez, 
and others with them, have sought to justify the 120 
cubits in Chronicles by suggesting that the porch was 
similar to the pylons of the Egyptian temples; but 
neither the word 'zdam (ndw) nor 
yet the other measurements would 
be appropriate to a gateway of 
this sort. In Ezekiel’s temple 
one ascended to the porch by ten 
steps. This, we may take it, will 
have been in agreement with the 
actual facts. 

The internal space was divided, 
as already said, into two apart- 
ments, the larger 
in front and the 
smaller behind. 
The wall which separated them 
has, in Ezekiel’s temple, a thick- 
ness of two cubits. ‘rom the 
description of the door it is clear 
that in Solomon's temple also 
the partition consisted of a solid 
wall, not of a curtain merely. 
The door was made of olive wood 
and was pentagonal—z.e., the 
lintel was not horizontal but formed an angle as Thenius 
rightly explains, 1K. 63: (cp St. ZATW 3148).? In 
Ezekiel’s temple a breadth of 6 cubits is given to this 
door (Ezek. 412); whether this figure is applicable to 
Solomon's temple also we have no materials for de- 
termining, All that we learn further about it from our 
present texts is that it was a folding door, was decorated 
with carvings of cherubim, palm trees, and open flowers, 
and overlaid with gold. This notice, however (1 K. 632), 
does not belong to the old architectural description. If 
the walls of the Aéa/ and of the dééir were unprovided 
with carvings, we can hardly suppose that the doors were 
otherwise treated ; and as for the overlaying, we learn 
from 2 K.18x6 that it was Hezekiah who first overlaid 
the temple doors with gold. 

The inner apartment (dézr) was lower than the 
main building—being only 20 cubits in height. It thus 
formed a perfect cube, 20 cubits in the side. As we 
can hardly picture to ourselves the Holy of Holies as 
being merely a sort of low annex to the temple, 
we must suppose that above it there was an upper 
chamber of ro cubits in height, and that thus the 
temple roof had a uniform height of 30 cubits 
from the ground, From 1K. 812 f. (see Benz. ad 
Joc.) we may venture to infer that the inner room 
was perfectly dark. This adytum, called Mater the 
Holy of Holies, was the most essential part of the 
temple. It was the dwelling-place proper of the 


7. Internal 
arrangements. 


1 According to 2Ch.324 there was a curtain before 
the entrance to the aééir, This would not be improbable 
in itself; but there is no mention of it in the old description 
of the temple in Kings. Thenius, Riehm, and others indeed 
have found a curtain in 1 K.621: ‘he drew [the curtain] 
across with chains of gold,’ etc.; but if these words belong 
to the original text they must relate to the altar; cp Benz. 
ad loc, ; 

2 The other interpretation (Ges,, Bahr, Keil, and others) 
explains the n'winn of x K. 631 as meaning that the area 
of the door was a fifth of the entire superficial area of the 
wall. So also Klostermann with emendation: the lintel 
was a fifth—z.¢., of the transverse wall, which is equivalent 
to saying that the breadth of the doorway was a fifth of 
that of the house,—in other words 4 cubits, Both explanations 
are very forced. ‘gion stands in contrast with niga, ‘square,’ 
in s K.62375. 


SY 
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deity, whose presence here was represented by the sacred 
ark. 


The walls of the desir were panelled with cedar; the floor 
was of cypress wood. According to the present text the walls 
were also overlaid with gold (1 K.620); this, however, is a 
later addition to the text (see below). 

The anterior apartment, the £ééa/, afterwards known 
as the Holy Place, was, as already mentioned, 40 cubits 


long, 20 broad, and 30 high. It also 

e ape oly was floored with cypress and panelled with 
e. cedar, so that of the mason work nothing 

was visible. Here again the statements as to the walls 


having been overlaid with gold (1 K.62122 @ 30) are 
quite late additions to the text (see below, § 9). This 
apartment also was not particularly well lighted. Since 
the building that surrounded the house was 15 cubits in 
height and the a¢zr had probably no window at all, we 
must suppose that such windows as the apartment had 
were situated above the 20 cubit level of the déir. We 
must further take into account the thickness of the walls 
which was such that even if the windows were made so 
as to widen inwards after the manner of embrasures (cp 
1 K.64 RV™e-}, they could not have admitted much 
light. Add to this that they were provided with wooden 
lattices like the windows of dwelling-houses generally ; 
so at least we are to interpret the expression ‘d/amzm 
(orp; cp Benz. on 1 K.64). We learn further that 


the windows were casement windows—furnished, that is 
to say, with wooden frames and not mere openings in 
the stone wall, a refinement which was unknown in 
ordinary dwelling-houses. Also the doorway leading to 
the anterior room was provided with posts of olive-wood, 
and, in contrast to that leading to the Holy of Holies 
(see above}, was rectangular in shape. The door was 
of cypress and either half consisted of two folding leaves 
which were so connected in some way with each other, 
by means of double hinges or charniéres, that in enter- 
ing one did not requre to open the whole door, but only 
the two inner leaves.1 The width of the doorway is not 
stated ; in Ezekiel’s temple it was 10 cubits (Ezek. 4] 2}. 
Here also are repeated the statements as to overlaying 
with gold (1 K.635}. More particularly it is here 
Stated that the covering of gold was fitted exactly on to 
the engraved design (apna yy wep). Thus the decora- 
tive work in question did not consist of figures carved 
in relief {Reliefschnitzereien), but of figures outlined on 
the flat (Konturenzeichnungen)}. 

Stade (ZATW 3140 7) has shown that the various 
statements as to the overlaying of the walls of the dééir 

{1 K. 620), of the walls of the Aéhal 

9 Hoar (vv. 21 22a 30), of the doors (vv. 3235), 

decoration of the cherubim (z. 28), and of the altar 

" in the Aéka/ (v, 226) with gold are all 

very late additions to the text. From the point of view 

of literary criticism they can be shown to be such by the 

circumstance that they come in at the wrong place and 

moreover that, in part at least, they are absent from 6. 

Besides, their incorrectness in point of fact appears from 
certain other data of the OT. 

On the occasions when the temple is despoiled, the foreign 
foes and King Ahaz when in financial straits take everything of 
value, but the covering of gold is not mentioned, though this 
certainly would not have been left untouched had it existed 
(rx K 1426 2 K.1414 1617). On the other hand we are told of 
Hezekiah that he overlaid the doors and doorposts of the 4é4a/; 
but it was not with gold (2K. 1816). Moreover, strictly speaking 
a covering of gold must be regarded as incompatible with the 
carving fa the walls. The whole is taken from the description 
of the Tabernacle with its wealth of gold and transferred to the 
temple of the wealthy king, which, it was thought, was certainly 
not less costly (see Benz. on x K. 6 20). 


That the temple walls were adorned with carvings is 
more credible. In Ezekiel’s temple (4117 /.}) we read 
that the whole wall was in like manner decorated with 
carved cherubim and palms, a palm between two 

1 Ewald, Keil, and others think of the doors as horizontally 
divided each into an er and a lower half, of which only the 


lower had to be opened on entering. , Against this cp Thenius 
on x K. 634. 
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cherubs, Here, however, great suspicion cannot but 
be aroused by the fact that the relative notice (1 K. 618) 
is wanting in @, that the verse disturbs the connection in 
the most violent way, and that with its statement that 
‘all was of cedar’ it is inconsistent with what has been 
said in 1 K.615, Nevertheless, there is nothing im- 
probable in the supposition that the temple walls were 
at a later date decorated with carvings (as we are led to 
infer from Ezekiel). Elsewhere, also, we read of later 
adornments of the temple (2 K.128f 29 160f 
23411 7). Thus we may safely regard the carvings as 
having been the work of a later king. 

We are not told anything as to the construction of 
the roof of the building. Many scholars, such as Lund 
10. Roof. (see Die alt.-jud. Heiligthtimer), Hirt (see 
Der Tempel Salomos), Schnaase {Gesch, d, 
bildenden Kiinste, 1; 1843), take it to have been gabled ; 
but according to 2 K.2312 2 Ch.39 this cannot have 
been the case; the roof was flat. It is highly probable 
that, as in the case of the house of the forest of Lebanon 
{see PALACE), it was made of beams and planks of 
cedar. Upon this we may suppose to have been laid, 
for protection against the weather, a coating of clay, 
according to ancient custom, or perhaps even slabs of 
stone. The usual railing or battlement ran round it 
(cp Dt. 228), We must assume some sort of subsidiary 
arrangement for the support of the beams, since cedar 
beams of the length specified must have bent if un- 
propped. The text says nothing of this; but in the case 
of the house of the forest of Lebanon, where the span 
was much less (only 124 cubits, about 214 ft.), we hear 
of struts (lit. shoulder-pieces 1 K. 727 @, see Benz. 
ad loc, and PALACE, § 5, with illust. ) on the pillars which 
served as supports for the beams of the roof. We must 
think of similar supports projecting from the walls in the 
case of the temple building. 

The main building was surrounded on three sides 
(N., W., and S.) by a side building, or yasea" {yny, 

, AV ‘chamber,’ RV ‘story ') in three stories 
Pot raed containing ‘side chambers,” sé/é‘ath (nips 
mildings. AV ‘chambers’; cp Ezek.415 f}. The 
under story was 5 cubits broad, the middle one 6 cubits, 
and the upper 7. The increasing width seems to 
have been obtained by narrowing the temple wall, which 
diminished in thickness by successive steps or rebate- 
ments on the outside (1 K.66 RV). Thus the cedar 
beams which formed the floors: (and the roofs) of the 
side chambers were not built into the temple wall but 
rested upon the rebatement (cp fig. 2). 

Stade has conjectured—what is not at all improbable—that 
this was also the case with the exterior wall of the side-building. 
In that case the differential breadth of x cubit falls to be divided 
between the two walls; the thickness of the temple wal] there- 
fore diminished with each story by only half a cubit, which is 
much the more probable view. On this basis we shall have to 
suppose that the temple wall at the base of the middle story was 
still 54 cubits thick, at the base of the upper story 5 cubits, and 
above the upper story 4 cubits thick (see Fe. 2). The thickness 
of the external walls of this subsidiary building is not given in 
1K. Ezekiel gives it as § cubits, and this will doubtless have 
been the old measurement (Ezek. 419). 

The height of each story from floor to ceiling was 5 
cubits (1 K.610), and thus the height of the whole 
structure over 15 cubits (3 x 5 cubits, plus the thickness 
of floors and roof). The number of the side chambers 
is not stated in Kings, but in Ezekiel it is given as 30 
(or 33} for each story (ep Cornill and Bertholet on 
Ezek. 416). Thus they were very small; but this need 
not cause us any difficulty, as they were not used as 
living-rooms but only for storage of temple furniture 
and the like. We are left entirely without information 
as to the windows of the side building. On the other 
hand, with regard to the only door we learn that it was 
on the §, side (x K.68). The passage from one story 
to another was by means of steps, or more probably 
ladders, through openings in the roof (x K.68).!_ That 


1 Lilim, ond is usually rendered as meaning a winding 
staircase. For this rendering reliance is chiefly placed on @& 
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the several chambers of a story communicated with each 
other by means of docrs may be taken for granted, 
In front of the perch of the temple stood at the 
entrance two bronze pillars cast by Huram-Abi, a 
- Tyrian artificer (see H1RAM 2); for 
42. reed pillars further details a below, cen 
oF bronze. ann Boaz. We are told that Jakin 
was the one on the right—z.e. S.—B6‘az that to the left 
or N.; but what the names mean we do not know. 
Their precise position is a much disputed point. Many 
scholars, including Nowack (4744 233 .), hold that they 
were engaged in the portal of the porch itself and that 
the lintel rested upon them, For this view reliance is 
placed mainly on Ezek. 4049, where two columns to 
right and left of the entrance are mentioned over and 
above the pillars of the porch. This evidence, however, 
is not conclusive. ‘To begin with, the very circumstance 
that Ezekiel does not give the columns the names 
handed down by tradition is in itself noticeable. It is 
very questionable, too, whether Ezekiel has these 
columns in his minet at all, and whether he has not 
rather dropped them altogether as he has done in the 
case of the brazen sea and the lavers. In @ {1 K.7 45) 
is preserved the information that there were yet other 
pillars in the temple ; these cannot well have stood any- 
where else than in the porch where those of Ezekiel also 
are found ; or, if we are to identify the latter with Jachin 
and Boaz, it still remains very possible that he deliber- 
ately not only suppresses their names but also assigns to 
them a quite differen: place which deprives them of all 
special significance. Some special significance they 
must certainly have had originally; the mere fact of 
their having special names would be enough to prove 
this: there would be no point in it if they were 
architectural ornaments merely, Nor is it possible to 
assign to them a structural value as supporting the 
roof, for it is certain that they did not stand in the 
inside. There is to be con- 
sidered also the further cir- 
cumstance that there were 
quite analogous pillars in 
other Semitic temples as 
well. In temples of Baal 
they are quite usual; the 
sanctuary of Melkarth at 
Tyre for example had two 
costly pillars in which 
Melkarth was worshipped 
(Herod. 2.44} The an- 
nexed figure, representing 
the temple at Paphos ona 
coin, exhibits the two 
pillars standing wholly de- 
tached to the right and left of the entrance, Jn 
front of the teniple at Heirapolis, also, were similar 
pillars (WRS, ed Sem.) 208, 488). Since the 
temple of Solomon was assuredly affected by Syro- 
phoenician influences it is natural to conjecture that 
in it Jachin and loaz had a significance analogous 
to that of the other pillars just alluded to; namely, 
that they were symbols of the deity. In that case 
their origin will have to be sought in the ancient 
muassebath which us2d to be customary objects in all 
Semitic sanctuaries, including those of ancient Israel 
(see MAsseEBAH ; also Benz. 7/4 379 7.3; WRS, Fel. 
Sen. r9t, n. 1). 






2 PGou ee O' 


v, 
Sey, 





Fic. 3.——Coin representing 
temple at Paphos. 





(Ackry avéBaos). This, however, is not a translation of ats 
but proceeds upon anotier reading (Benz. ad dvc.). In buildings 
of the ancient E. no trace of winding staircases has anywhere 
been found, and it is therefore very improbable that they are 
mentioned here. Levy (47//J#'B) points out that the openings 
in the roofs of the Holy of Holies by which the workmen were 
Jet down (see below, § 33) are called re (cp Middoth, 45). 
Thus, as Stade has rendered probable, we shall most likely have 
to think of openings provided with trap-doors and reached by 
ladders or trap-stairs, 
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This is not equivalent to saying that as late as Solomon's time 
these pillars were still regarded as symbols of Yahwé ; we can 
equally well suppose that they were set up in accordance with 
an ancient custom no longer understood, or simply in imitation 
of Phoenician models. If the view just taken be correct, it 
becomes easy to understand why Ezekiel should have ignored 
them, or have sought to disguise their original meaning by 
reducing them to mere supports of the roof. And if so it also 
becomes highly probable that the Chronicler is right in assigning 
them a position in front of the temple Orgs sd-byy, It would 


not be easy to guess how he could have come to place them so 
unless he had some old source to go upon, for the meaning of 
the pillars offered above was certainly unknown to him. 





Fic. 4.—Glass bowl with representation of Temple. 


The view that they occupied detached positions in 
front of the temple is confirmed by the interesting repre- 
sentation of the Jewish temple found upon a glass bowl 
of the third or fourth century 4.p. which shows two 
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Fic. 5—Brazen pillars. 


quite detached pillars near the entrance. The detailed 
description of the pillars has been preserved in a three- 
fold form (1 K.715-22 41 f. 2 Ch.3xg-17 Jer. 5221-23 
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2 K. 25:17), in accordance with which Thenius was able 
to restore the text of the account with considerable 
accuracy. Each of the pillars was 18 cubits (about 30 ft. } 
in height, and 12 cubits (@ wrongly 14 cubits} in circum- 
ference. They were hollow, the brass being 4 finger- 
breadths in thickness. Each was surmounted by a 
molten chapiter, or capital, 5 cubits in height. The 
capitals were covered with bronze net-work which was 
surrounded by two rows of pomegranates, The one 
questionable datum is that of 1 K.719 where the mean- 
ing can be either that the capitals were curved outwards 
at the top after the fashion of lilies (as is also said, for 
example, of the brazen sea), or that above the capitals 
there were lily-shaped additions (cp Benz. on 1 K.7 15). 
The temple was surrounded by a court, called the 
‘inner’ court, as distinguished from the great court 
13. Court enclosing the entire citadel. This aa 
and gates. court was surrounded by a wall o 
three courses of hewn stone surmounted 

by a course of cedar beams (1 K. 636). As to the 
dimensions of the court, its entrances, or any other 
architectural details the description in 1 K. says nothing. 
The measurements in Ezekiel (100x100 cubits) are 
not to be transferred to the old temple, since with 
that prophet the court had quite a different function. 
He makes it accessible to the priests alone; whence 
the Chronicler actually describes it simply as the ‘ Court 
of the Priests’ (Dutian osn; 2Ch. 49). In ancient times 
and down to Ezekiel's day everyone had free access to 
it; it was a place of public assembly as we can see 
from such passages as Jer. 351 8610 2K. 1212, For 
the position it occupied in the complex of buildings, see 
PALACE, § 3. In Jer. 3610 it is quite rightly designated 
as the ‘upper forecourt’ as it was higher up than the 
great palace court. By the ‘new gate’ one went down 
from it to the king's house (Jer. 2610 3610). This 
designation ‘new gate’ tells us that it must have been 
restored by some later king; for of course there can be no 
question of an entirely new gate, such as had never stood 
there before ; there must always have been some way 
by which the king could pass northwards from his palace 
to the sanctuary. The same will hold good also of the 
‘upper’ gate which according to 2 K.1535 was built 
by Jotham; here also we have to do merely with a 
restoration of an ancient gate. We may with consider- 
able confidence seck for this gate on the upper, that 
is on the northern, side of the court, and thus 
identify it with Ezekiel’s ‘north gate’ (83 92} and with 
Jeremiah’s ‘upper gate of Benjamin’ (202), since the 
road to Benjamin lay northward. If this N. gate is 
called the gate of the altar in Ezek. 8x5 we shall best 
explain the designation as referring to the fact that it 
was the people's usual way of access to the altar, 
Other expositors {such as Graf) think of 2 K.1614 
where we are told that Ahaz set up the old altar on the 
N, side of the forecourt, This N. gate appears also in 
Ezekiel's temple as the chief entrance (469 4038 %). 
Whether Solomon's temple had a third gate—to the E. 
—is not certain; but it is probable. Ezekiel’s temple 
has one such gate which is opened only on Sabbath and 
feast days and reserved for the prince (Ezek. 46%). 
But in the old temple, where the royal palace stood 
immediately to the S. of the court, the king of course 
approached the sanctuary direct from his house. If, 
accordingly, the Chronicler {x Ch. 918) speaks of a 
‘king’s gate,’ there are only two possibilities ; either he 
means the S, gate and is to this extent aware of what 
the ancient conditions were, or he means the E. gate, 
in which case he is simply transferring without criticism 
to the older period the circumstances which existed in 
his own time. On the other hand, in Jer. 3814 we read 
of a third entrance, and such a third gate can best be 
looked for on the F. side, ‘The mention also of three 
‘keepers of the threshold’ (2 K. 2518 Jer. 5224} points 
to the existence of three gates, We further learn of 
the temple court that it was already paved in the pre- 
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exilic time (2 K.1617). So also that in the same period 
there were ‘chambers’ in it. Jer. 354 mentions a 
‘chamber of the princes’ (/éiéath has-sdrim, pvivn n2ei>) 
which was above a ‘chamber of Maaseiah, the keeper 
of the threshold,’ and adjoined that of the ‘sons of 
Hanan.’ According to Jer. 3610 Baruch read the book 
of the words of Jeremiah in the chamber of Gemariah, 
which was situated at the entry of the New Gate. Here 
we are doubtless to understand partly chambers which 
served as lodging for various officials, partly store- 
rooms for temple equipments. In the temple of 
Ezekiel a series of cells are provided for the priests on 
the N. and S. side of the court {Ezek. 4044 7% 421 7). 

The sacred object par excellence in this royal seat of 
worship was the ark of Yahwé (see ARK) which had its 
place in the Adytum ("39 débir}, the 
dark inner chamber, and in the. 
ancient view represented the presence 
of the deity. It is remarkable to find in the temple of 
Solomon this special significance of the ark weakened 
by the addition to it of two cherubim. ‘These stand 10 
cubits high, their wings each measure 5 cubits ; the wings 
stretching inwards touch one another in the middle of 
the house, those stretching outwards touch respectively 
the N. and S. walls of the dééir. Their faces are 
turned towards the E, Beneath the wings that touched 
one another was theark. On the form, origin, and mean- 
ing of these figures see CHERUB (cp also Benz. or 1 K. 
630}. What is of special interest to note here is that 
the cherubs are the bearers of Yahwé, the signs and 
witnesses of his presence (Ezek. 18rorg f.); it is on 
this account that we read of Yahwé as throned above 
the cherubim (Ps. 1810[11]), and the name Yahwe, the 
Lord of hosts, now receives the addition ‘who sitteth 
upon the cherubim’ (1 S.44 25.62). In accordance 
with this the dédir is regarded as an extension of the 
ark just as the A’a‘éa at Mecca is an extension of the 
sacred stone (see above, § 1 end, n.}, 

Another quite peculiar symbol of deity which had 
not its like at the other sanctuaries was the brazen 

serpent, NehuStan. It stood in the 
15. pd oe temple—whether in the Holy of Holies 
TP or in the outer chamber we are not 
told, Down to Hezekiah’s reformation incense was 
offered to. it. On its origin and meaning, cp 
NEHUSHTAN, The absence from the accounts of the 
temple which have reached us of any reference to 
this, which a later age had learned to regard as an 
idolatrous object, is easily intelligible ; and, besides, it is 
not to be assumed off-hand that this serpent had its 
place in the temple from the first. 

In the outer chamber of the #éka/ stood, in front of 
the entrance to the d@ébiv, the table of shewbread (1 K. 

620). This was an altar of cedar wood 
Ls - wack is not further described in the 
Shewbread. sccount of the temple in 1 K., but 
Ezekiel’s description of the corresponding object will 
doubtless apply here. 

According to this, it was 2 cubits in length and 
breadth and 3 in height ; doubtless, therefore, there were 
steps up to it. Further, it had, as was usual with 
altars, ‘horns'’—7.e., corner-pieces resembling horns 
{Ezek.4121), According to 1 K.620f. it was overlaid 
with gold; but to this statement will apply what has 
already been said of the corresponding statements 
elsewhere (§ 9}; it is a later addition. The table 
of Ezekiel is plain cedar. The use of the table is for 
offering the so-called shewbread (see SACRIFICE, §$ 14, 
34@). In order to be able to make out from Solomon's 
temple the existence of an altar of incense not otherwise 
mentioned, Keil and others will have it that this is the 
altar in question, A table of cedar, however, even if 
thinly plated with gold, would be useless for the 
purpose of burning incense. Moreover, the offering 
of shewbread indeed is attested from an early date (cp 
15.21), but there is no evidence of any regular offering 
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of incense such as would have demanded a special 
altar. “In 1 K.743 an altar of incense is mentioned 
along with the tale for the shewbread ; but beth this 
verse and that immediately following it are later 
additions to the account of the temple (see Benz. ad 
Zoe.j. In ch. 6 there is nothing of any such altar, which 
incteed makes its appearance only in later strata of P. 
Similarly, it is only in a late appendix (1 K. 7 49} 
that the golden car.dlesticks said to have been made by 
Solomon are mentioned. When this 
17. The ig said it i f f that 
dlesticks, = S* it is not of course meant tha 
vem there were no candlesticks at all in 
the temple. It is an ancient custom to keep a light or 
lamp constantly burning in dwellings ; if at the present 
day in conversing with fellahin or bedouin of Palestine 
one says ‘ He sleeps in the dark,’ what is meant is that 
he is so poor that he cannot buy himself a drop of oil. 
The Hebrew expression that speaks of a man’s lamp 
as having gone out, meaning that he and his family 
have disappeared, is analogous {cp Jer. 210); see 
Lamp. This custom makes it probable that a light 
was also burnt in the sanctuary, the dwelling-place of 
Yahwe ; according to 1 S. 33 this was the case during 
the night at allevents. From what has been said above 
{§7/.) as to the lighting of the Aééad it will also be 
apparent that the use of artificial light in the temple 
cannot have been out of place; we shall not err 
therefore if we suppose that Solomon caused lampstands 
to be made by Huram-Abi—of bronze, however, not 
of gold. The number 10, too, can hardly be right ; 
as the tabernacle had only one candlestick it would 
probably be nearer the truth to assume but one for 
the temple also. That there is no mention of the 
candlesticks in 2 K. 2514 7. may be due to accident 
merely (cp Jer, 5219, which verse, however, is regarded 
by Stade, in view of Ex. 2529, as an interpolation; see 
ZAT UW 3 [1883] 1736). Cp CANDLESTICK. 

In 2 Ch. 48 mentior. is also made of ten tables, five on the 
S. and five on the N, side of the sanctuary. These are often 
explained (as for example by Keil) as having been intended for 
the shewbread, but certainly not correctly (see above, cp 2 Ch. 
1311 2913}; they are rather to be placed in the same category 
as the ten candlesticks (see Bertheau on 2 Ch. 4 19). 

To the temple service also pertained of course a variety of 
minor furnishings, such as knives, forks, dishes, and the like. 
In x K.748 4 these are introduced by a later hand and 
represented as having been of gold. In the original description 
they were either passed over without mention, cr they have 
beea removed from it ta make room for this later notice. 

Tn the forecourt, due E, from the temple entrance, 
stood the great altar of burnt offering. in our present 

text this is left wholly undescribed. 
ae ae But that a description of it once stood 
. in this place, and that Solomon caused 
an altar of bronze to be made by the same Tyrian 
artificer who cast the other pieces, are facts attested by 
1 K.864, cp 2 K.1610f% A later redactor stumbled 
at this, for in his view there already existed in connec- 
tion with the tabernacle an altar which was now trans- 
ferred to the temple, Here also we may, generally 
Speaking, suppose Phoenician influences to have been 
at work. The mere fact that the altar was of bronze 
shows this, for in old Israelite practice altars were made 
of earth or unhewn stone: cp the law of the altar as 
laid down in Ex. 20247 In 2 Ch. 4x some additional 
data are given as to the size of this altar; it is repre- 
sented as having been ro cubits in height and 20 in length 
and breadth. ‘These are the measurements of Ezekicl’s 
altar, and may safely be presumed to have been taken 
from the ancient altar, which in other respects also must 
have been the prototype of that of Ezekiel, The 
dimensions given (20 x 20 cubits) will therefore apply 
to the area of the base, from which the altar rose in 
three successive stages each diminishing by 2 cbhits ; 
the lowest was 2 cubits and each of the other two was 
4 in height. The actual hearth was 12 cubits square, 
and it was reached by means of steps. Cp further 
ALTAR, 
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To the service of the altar belonged a variety of utensils 
which were also cast by Huram-Abi, See Benzinger on 1 K, 
7 40 433 ALYTAK, § 9. 


Between the altar and the porch, to the SE. of the 
temple building, stood the great brazen sea (1 K. 


723-26), as to probable shape and 

ze) The bras significance of which see SEA (BRAZEN). 
sea and lavers. .,- ; : 
To this brazen sea belong the ten 
wagons {AV bases, niizn, méhéndth) with lavers, which 
were arranged, five on the S. side and five on the N., 
of the temple (1 K. 7 27-39). 

The text of the description of these Javers is extraordinarily 
corrupt, and imasmuch as the parallel description of the 
Chronicler is no longer extant, whilst the LX X offers but few 
data on which a restoration could proceed, it is by no means 
easy to amend it satisfactorily, and many details in the descrip- 
tion, after every effort, still remain obscure. The following 
description rests on the reconstruction of the text upon which 
Stade proceeded in 1883 (so also Benz. ad Zoc.); in many details 
Stade has since (1901) preferred a different interpretation, The 
various particulars cannot be discussed here. 
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Fre. 6.—The brazen laver. 





The wagons which support the lavers are 4 cubits in 
length and breadth and 3 in height. Their sides are 
not of massive plates but consist of a brazen framework 
ornamented with ties or cross-pieces of brass (misgérdth, 
EV ‘borders’). ‘The ties were subsequently removed 
by Ahaz for the sake of the metal, so that the frames 
alone were left (2 K.1617). Frames and ties were 
decorated with lions, oxen, and cherubim. The whole 
structure was carried on brazen axles and whecls. 
Upon each stand rested a brazen laver, of 40 baths 
capacity (see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, § 3 [li.]}, having 
a diameter of 4 cubits (equal to the length and breadth 
of the stand). The statement as to the cubic capacity 
accords with the diameter given {see Ska [BRAZEN]}, 
but the lavers were certainly shatlower, and we must 
also allow for the thickness of the metal. As for the 
manner in which the lavers were mounted in the stands 

1 Cp Ewald, Gett. Gel. Nachr., 1839, pp. 131 f, Jahoth. f. 
br, Hissensch, 10273, and CH/3i 3333 75 Stade, ZATH, 
1883, and rgo1, 145%; Benz. in AV/C (AOn.); Wittel in 474° 
A’6n.), and art. Laver. 
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the most probable conjecture seems to be that a sort 
of hollow cylinder rested upon the stand and was firmly 
fixed to it by means of ties and Struts; the upper end 
of this cylinder supported the laver. At a later date 
these lavers proved stumbling blacks as well as the 
brazen sea, They are absent alike from the: temple 
of Ezekiel and from the tabernacle of P. In lavers 
and sea alike we may therefore safely conjecture the 
original meaning to have been a symbolical one. ‘The 
cherubims and animals with which they were adorned 
had at first assuredly a mythological significance. 
Nowack and others with some probability bring the 
lavers into connection with the chariot of the cherubim 
in Ezek.1; there the cherubs are the bearers of the 
cloud-throne, here of the collected waters. Kosters 
(T4.7, 1879, p. 455) explained them as symbolising 
the clouds. This is possible (see SEA, BRAZEN}, but 
cannot he made out with certainty. The Chronicler 
disposes of any difficulty of this kind connected with 
these vessels by assigning to lavers and sea alike a 
highly prosaic function, that of supplying the water 
required in connection with the sacrifices. It can 
hardly be said that they were conspicuously well adapted 
for any such purpose. 

If we proceed next to 2 consideration of the meaning 
and origin of the whole temple plan, it is plain at the very 
outset that it reproduces the funda- 
er mental type of the Semitic sanctuary, 

nine plan viewed as the abode of the deity in the 
* sense already set forth (see § 1), The 
essential feature is the little cella, the déézr, where the 
deity himself is conceived of as present in mysterious 
gloom. In front of this is a greater hail, comparable 
to the audience-chamber of human kings, where the 
deity receives the adoration of his worshippers. Finally, 
in front of the building is an open space with its altar, 
where the people can gather together around the 
sacrifice in reverential stillness. 

This ground plan—-the tripartite—is common to the 
temples of various peoples. It is seen particularly 
clearly in Egyptian temples, which has led many 
scholars (Benz. HA, 385) to think of a preponderant 
Egyptian influence here. 
tions, however, which serve to render this less probable. 
In the case of the other Solomonic buildings Syro- 
phorenician influence is quite unmistakable (cp PALACE). 
Pheenician architects built temple as well as palace, and 
can hardly fail to have embodied their ideas in both. 
In point of fact all the noteworthy features of a distinc- 
tive kind in the temple buildings of Solomon have been 
discovered also in the temples of the northern Semites. 
Puchstein (/ahkrd. d. kaiserl.-deutschen archiol. /nst. 
713}, on the basis of a comparative survey of the extant 
architectural remains, thus characterises the Syrian 
temple: ‘To judge by the (as yet not very numerous} 
certain examples of Syrian temple-architecture, a com- 
plete old Syrian temple consisted of portico, cella, Holy 
of Holies, and side-buildings. Portico and side-buildings 
are to be regarded as capable of being dispensed with 
according to circumstances. The Holy of Holies can be 
open or closed, on a level with the cella or above it, semi- 
circular or angular, and the side-buildings can be either 
divided or undivided.’ Robertson Smith (art. ‘ Temple’ 
in £ncy, Brit.) points especially to the temple at 
Hierapolis {dfdbag), which, as described by Lucian, 
offers an exact parallel. It faced the E, and had two 
ceilze anda pronaos. In front of the door stood a brazen 
altar in a walled court. This walled court is also one 
of the characteristic peculiarities of the Syrian temple 
(cp T. L. Donaldson, Architectura Numtsmatica, 
London, 1859; Renan, Mission de Phénicie; Perrotand 
Chipiez, Art in Jud.), On details of decoration, cp 
CHERUB. The palm tree, likewise so prominent a 
motif in the temple, is also one of the commonest 
symbols in Phoenician art. 

When Solomon built his temple, it was as a royal 
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private chapel, one sanctuary among many, and not 
21. History of even the most famous of these; the 


' ancient sanctuaries of Bethel, Beer- 
eam sheba, Dan, ete., long continued to 
pie: rank far above it in the popular esti- 
mation, The development in the standing of the 


temple and its importance in the history of Israel need 
not be dwelt on here (see DEUTERONOMY, § 13; ISRAEL, 
§ 337; LAw LITERATURE, § 13); but it falls within 
the scope of the present sketch to trace the external 
history of the temple building itself. Unfortunately, 
here also our sources are far from copious, and some- 
times what has reached us is far from clear. Of 
Jehoshaphat the Chronicler relates (2 Ch, 205} that he 
built an outer court. The form of the notice—that it 
is with an ‘ outer’ court that we are now concerned (see 
above § 13)—is due to the Chronicler; but the fact 
itself need not on that account be questioned. Under 
Joram, Ahaziah, and Athaliah the sanctuary must have 
been greatly neglected and allowed to fall into disrepair ; 
under Joash at least extensive repairs had become 
necessary (2 K.124 7). Jotham built a new gate, the 
‘upper gate’ of the minor forecourt (2 K,1535) already 
referred to. The ‘godless’ Ahaz also beautified the 
sanctuary, although, indeed, this is set down by the 
narrator to his discredit ; he caused a new and more 
magnificent altar after the pattern he had seen at 
Damascus to be set up in place of the old. Afterwards 
indeed he found himself in such monetary straits that to 
meet the demand of the king of Assyria he found him- 
self compelled to strip off the ties (EV ‘ borders,’ 
misgéréth) of the lavers, and to melt the oxen of brass 
which supported the brazen sea (2 K. 1614 )—an 
incidental illustration of the freedom with which the 
kings acted within their own private sanctuary. 1n the 
spoiling of the temple it was no other than the pious 
Hezekiah who followed the example Ahaz had set; 
after having in prosperous days overlaid the door-posts 
and doors of the temple with gold, he found it necessary 
to strip them again to meet the demand of the Assyrian 
king (2 K. 1816). The structural changes made in the 
temple by Manasseh were connected with his introduc- 
tion of foreign eastern cults ; on the temple roof and in 
the court he set up altars to the ‘host of heaven’ 
(2 K.2312}; the houses for the hieroduli and the 
accommodation for the horses of the sun (2 K. 23711) 
are doubtless also to be assigned to Manasseh’s reign, 
Josiah removed all this, and took in hand extensive 
restorations of the temple fabric (2 K. 235 7). 

According to our present accounts the temple was 
plundered by foreign foes four times before its final 
destruction by the Babylonians. 

First by Shishak in Rehoboam’s time (1 K. 1426); again, under 
Joram’s reign, by the Philistinesin conjunction with Arab tribes 
(Joel 8, cp 2 Ch, 21316 4 221); 2 third time under Amaziah by 
Joash, king of Israel (2 K.1414); and a fourth time under 
Jehoiachim by Nebuchadrezzar(2 K. 2413). These all contented 
themselves with robbing the temple of its treasures, without 
carrying the work of destruction farther so far as we know. 

It was not till eleven years after the first appearance 
of Nebuchadrezzar that the building itself was burnt to 
the ground, after it had been stripped of everything 
valuable, —whether of gold, silver, or bronze, —the pillars 
also being broken up and carried away (2 K. 258 
Jer.5212 7 2 Ch. 3618). This was according to the 
MT of 2 K. on the seventh of the fifth month, according 
to Jer. on the tenth day of the fifth month, and accord- 
ing to @* of 2 K. 258 on the ninth day of the month. 
The Talmud harmonises:—-on the seventh day the 
Chaldzeans forced the temple, on the evening of the ninth 
they set fire to it, and on the tenth it was destroyed. 

Ezekiel’s temple (Ezek. 40-43)! never got beyond the 

1 The text of Ezekiel’s description of his temple is very 
corrupt. It is impossible therefore to reconstruct it with 
exactitude, Consult especially Coraill’s edition of the text; as 
also the commentaries of Smend and Bertholet, and the 


Archexologies of Benzinger and Nowack. On Ezekiel’s altar cp 
ZEWL, 3883, pp. 67H 4358/7, 1884, pp. 496% 
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theoretical stage, arid remained always an hinaginative 
- p., construction merely. 
22. Ezekiel's notice here, fade as giving expression 
temple. to a new conception of the sanctuary and 
its significance—new or at least differing from that 
which finds expression in the temple of Solomon. 
On the other hand, as already remarked, the later 
representation is, as has been pointed out above, in 
many respects fitted to be of use to us in our recon- 
struction of the earlier temple. The fundamental con- 
ception of the entire structure is the strict separation of 
sacred from profane. The whole temple area is 
sacrosanct, and no secular building of any description, 
whether royal or official, is allowed a place within its 
precincts. The whole eastern hill is set apart for its 
exclusive occupancy. A protective area, the land of 
the Zadokites, encloses it and shuts out the rest of 
Jerusalem. At no point are the city walls allowed to 
be in immediate contact with this land of priests. A 
similar determination to separate sacred from profane 
dominates the internal arrangements. It is with this 
purpose in view that the temple has two courts (whereas 
the pre-exilic temple had but one); the inner court is 
accessible only to the officiating priests and their 
servants the Levites. The laity are restricted to the 
outer court. 

Another characteristic feature of the whole arrange- 
ment is the strict symmetry observed throughout. The 
fundamental unit of measurement is the length of so 
cubits ; the buildings exhibit by preference the proportion 
of 1:2; the gateways are 25 cubits in width and so 
in length, the temple proper 50 cubits (from end to end 
100), the open space surrounding the altar is 100 
cubits square, and so forth. The entire temple area is 
500 cubits square, enclosed by a wall 6 cubits in height 
and thickness. Outside this wall a further strip, 50 
cubits in breadth, is still reckoned to the holy territory, 
and must not be cultivated even by the priests. The 
northern, eastern, and southern sides are pierced at the 
middle by great gateways (25 x 50 cubits), each with 
siderooms and a gateway. These lead into the outer 
court which surrounds the inner to a breadth of 150 
cubits on the northern, eastern, and southern sides. 
On each of these three sides are ro celis—making a 
total of 30——intended to be used by the people for 
miscellaneous purposes such as refreshment and the like 
(cp Ezra 106 Neh.134/)}. In the four corners are 
lesser courts separated off by partitions; here are the 
kitchens where the Levites cook the offering of the 
people. Gateways corresponding exactly to the 
three gates just mentioned lead on the three sides 
from the outer to the inner court. Within and in 
close proximity to the eastern gate stand the tables 
for slaughtering the sin- and trespass-offerings (or 
burnt offerings and peace-offerings). At the N. and S. 
gates are chambers for the officiating priests, Exactly 
in the middle of the square in front of the temple stands 
the altar of burnt offering. The temple building itself, 
which stood on a higher level reached by ten steps, 
consisted of a porch (20 cubits in width and 12 in depth}, 
the Holy Place (40 x 20 cubits, inside measurement), 
the Holy of Holies (20 x 20 cubits) and the three-storied 
side-building. |The thickness of the walls was, in the 
main building, 6 cubits, and in the side building 5 ; the 
width of the chambers was 4 cubits, the total breadth 
thus amounting to 50 cubits. The total length, 
including the porch, was roo cubits, outside measure- 
ment, 

As the Chronicler relates, the first care of the exiles 
on their return was the restoration of divine worship. 

In the first instance, however, they con- 
jiaters aps tented themselves with setting up a 
‘ new altar of burnt offering on the site 
of the old (Ezra 33; cp Hag. 214}. So much indeed 
was evidently indispensable; without an altar there 
could be no sactifice, without sacrifice no worship, 
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without worship no Jewish community. A considerable 
time elapsed before the returned exiles proceeded to the 
building of a temple proper. In our present book of 
Ezra indeed it is made our as if the work was begun 
with great zeal immediately after the return. It has 
long been recognised, however, that the representation in 
Ezra in its essential features is unhistorical (see EZRA- 
NEHEMIAH, §§6 7, 10, 16{1], 17; HAGGAI, § 3 (4); 
ISRAEL, §§ 53 7°). 

As regards the build ng itself the OT supplies us with 
only a few fragmentary notes, which are but sparingly 
supplemented by Josephus and Pseudo- 
“ Hecatzeus (ap. Jos.). The dimensions 
of the whole temple area are given by 
Hecatzeus (ap. Jos. c. 4%. 122), in so far as he tells us 
that the court was 5 plethra (7.¢., 500 Gk. ft. =4854 
Eng. ft.) in length, and 100 Gk, cubits {= 1454 ft.) in 
breadth. The gates had double doors. Within the 
court stood the altar which now was in exact accordance 
with the precepts of the law, being constructed of 
unhewn stones {1 Macec.444}. Doubtless also it was 
reached by a sloping ascent instead of steps. According 
to Hecatzeus it was as large as that of Solomon. In 
like manner, in accordance with the description of the 
tabernacle arrangements, there was but one laver in the 
court (4idd.36; Ecclus. 503: the latter passage is 
certainly very corrupt). Of the gates mention is made 
in Neh, 33: of the Miphkad Gate, and in Neh. 
1239 of the Prison Gate, which last doubtless was on 
the southern side. Whether the cells and store-rooms 
(Zsk6th > wacropépia) of which we incidentally hear, 
were in the court or in the side-building of the temple 
itself we do not know. Over the Tyropeeon valley was 
a bridge from the temple area which was broken down 
by the Jews during the siege of Jerusalem by Pompey ; 
its position is indicated by the so-called Wilson- 
arch. When it was erected we do not know 
(Josephus, Ant. xiv.42; B/i. 72 ii 163 vi.62}. Like 
Ezekiel’s temple this also had two courts (addai, 
x Mace. 434 48): only—the point of chief importance 
—the laity had in this case access to the inner as 
well as the outer court and to the altar. When on one 
occasion Alexander Jannzeus did something that was 
contrary to to the sacrificial ritual, the multitude pelted 
him with palm branches and citrons. It was only in 
consequence of this incident that he afterwards caused 
a wooden enclosure to be set up round the altar, the 
space within which was thenceforth accessible to the 
priests alone (Jos. Ané. xiii.135). The whole account 
of josephus presupposes that until that time the laity 
had unhindered access to the inner court and altar. 
In this most essential matter of the strict exclusion 
of the laity from the sanctuary proper, accordingly, 
we see that the demands of Ezekiel and P were not 


carried out immediately but only gradually made way. 

The temple building itself, according to Ezra 6 3, had a breadth 
and height of 60 cubits. But this statement has no satisfactory 
sense. It is all the less credible because we are expressiy 
informed that this second temple came so far short of that of 
Solomon that in the eyes of those who had seen the first it 
appeared as nothing (Hag. 23). Certainly, therefore, it cannot 
have been so very considerably larger than the other. The text 
of the pres is hopelessly corrupt (cp also Ryssel and Bertholet 
tn loc.). 


As regards the internal arrangements, we know that 
the Holy of Holies was empty; the ark no longer 


existed. A stone three fingers in 
a6. aoaeerl height was laid in the place of the 
arrang ark, so that the high priest on the 


Day of Atonement could set down his censer upon it. 
It was the foundation stone (éen séthivydh) already 
referred to in § 5; cp Jos. B/v 55, Yomd 52). The 
Holy of Holies were separated from the Holy Place by 
a curtain (1 Macc. 122 4sr). 

The Holy Place, in like manner, was closed by a 
curtain (rt Macc. 451}; within it stood, as in the former 


1 Cp x Macc. 438; Jos. Ant. xi47 xiv.162; Ezra$ 29 106 
Neh. 330 10377. 12 44 7. 135 7. 
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temple, a table of shewbread. The place of the ten 
candlesticks {see § 17) was taken by one with seven 
branches which was removed by Antiochus (x Macc, 
Lez). It was restored by Judas the Maccabee. The 
Holy Place also contained the golden altar of incense. 
As already mentioned, this was a quite recent 
arrangement, resulting from a duplication of the 
golden table. it is interesting to notice that the 
accounts continue to vacillate down to a quite late date ; 
Hecatzeus and the author of 2 Macc. 25, each naming 
two pieces of furniture in the sanctuary: the former 
(Jos. ¢ Ap.122} the Bwyds and the candlestick, the 
latter the incense altar and the candlestick. On the 
Arch of Titus, also, only two pieces are shown, 

The first temple resembled other temples of antiquity 
in being built to contain a visible symbol of the presence 
; of the deity, namely, the ark, which 
26. temphe stood in the inner chamber, In the 

: second temple the adytum was empty; 
but the idea that the Godhead was locally present in it, 
stil found expression in the continuance of the altar 
service, in the table of shewbread (a sort of continual 
lectisternium) that stood in the outer chamber, and 
above all in the annual ritual of the Day of Atonement, 
when the high priest entered the Holy of Holies to 
sprinkle the blood of the expiatory sacrifice on behalf of 
the people, 

Not only in this point but in all others the ritual of the 
second temple was dominated by the idea of priestly media- 
tion, and the stated sacrifices of the priests on behalf of the 

ople, which took the place of the old stated oblations of the 

ings, became the main feature of the altar service. The first 
temple was primarily the royal chapel, and the kings did as 
they pleased in it; the second temple was the sanctuary of the 
priests, whose chief now became the temporal as well as the 
spiritual head of the people. In the time of Ezekiel, not only 
laymen but uncircumcised foreigners entered the sanctuary 
and acted as servants in the sacred offices (F.zek. 447); in the 
second temple the laity were anxiously kept at a distance from 
the holy things, and even part of the court around the altar was 
fenced off, as we have just seen, by a barrier, which only the 
priests were allowed to cross (Jos. Avzé, xiii. 13 5). 

As regards the later history of Zerubbabel's temple, 

the subsequent works upon it and the strengthening of 
‘ the wall surrounding the outer court are 
fe brea associated with the name of the high 
temple. priest Simon II, {Ecclus. 501). Antiochus 
* Epiphanes not only plundered it, but 
desecrated it by setting up on the altar of burnt offering 
a small altar to Jupiter Olympius {1 Macc. 123 7% 
44H. 54 438 2 Macc. 627). Three years later, after the 
reconquest of the city, Judas the Maccabee restored the 
temple, set up a new altar with new furniture, and 
consecrated the building anew (cp 1 Mace. 123 77 443 7 
52f, 2 Macc.105 Jos. Anz. xii.76}, At the same time 
he fortified the temple with high towers and walls 
(x Macc. 46067), so that the temple thenceforward 
could be regarded as the citadel proper of Jerusalem. 
These fortifications were demolished by Antiochus II. 
Eupator (1 Macc, 6 22); but they were again restored by 
Jonathan (1 Macc. 1236 Jos. Avé. xiii. 651), and at a 
later period further strengthened by Simon (1 Macc. 
1352). At the time of Pompey's siege (63 B.C.) the 
temple was an exceptionally strong fortress, defended 
on the northern and more accessible side by towers and 
deep ditches (4x4. xiv. 42}. Pompey took it by storm, 
but left the sacred vessels untouched (Ant. xiv. 47). 
Crassus, on the other hand, plundered it without mercy 
(Aut. xiv. 71, B/i.88). The temple was again besieged 
and stormed by Herod; like Pompey he concentrated 
his attack on the north side. In this siege some of the 
temple cloisters were burnt and some persons killed ; 
but the desecration stopped at this (424 xiv. 162). 

In the twentieth year of his reign (20-19 B.C.) 

Herod the Great began to build the temple anew. 
Besides the descriptions in Josephus, 

28. she eennie we have for Herod's temple a pie of 
* details and measurements in the Mishnic 

trealise Middoth. Josephus was himself a priest, whilst 
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the Mishnah was not written till a century after the 
destruction of the temple, though it uses traditions that 
The 


Middéth appears to be possessed of detailed traditions 
only for the inner temple. The state of the evidence is 
not such as to allow a plan of the temple to be formed 
The following account 
Tests almost entirely on Josephus, who, apart from 
certain exaggerations in detail, gives a satisfactory 


' general account, such as could be written from memory 


without notes and drawings (for literature, sce § 43)- 

Herod’s motives in this undertaking were not so 
much religious as political. On the one hand it afforded 

., him an opportunity of giving some satis- 
gic faction to the religions feelings of his 

* Jewish subjects, which he had so often 
outraged, and of gaining some favour in pious circles 
throughout the country. On the other hand, he had 
his full share of the passion for building, which char- 
acterised that age. After raising so many splendid 
temples in the various Greek cities of his kingdom, it 
seemed hardly fitting that the temple of his capital 
should fall behind the others in magnificence. His 
preparations for the work, we are told, were made on a 
very comprehensive and elaborate scale, so as to spare 
the Jews any apprehension lest in the event of his. 
death the scheme should remain uncompleted. In 
other directions, also, he showed all possible respect 
for the religious susceptibilities of his compatriots. As. 
it was not lawful for any laymen to enter the inner 
precincts of the temple, he found it necessary to have a 
thousand priests trained as masons and carpenters, so 
that the building might be duly completed. 

The rebuiiding meant, in the first place, a consider- 
able enlargement of the temple area. According to 

Josephus’ account (4mz.xv.113, B/ 121} 
ssp hetanr on the former area was exactly doubled, and 
* the perimeter raised from four. stadia 
(And. xv.113) to six (B/v.52). In other words, the 
breadth (from E. to W.) remained as before—a 
stadium (Ant. xv.113)—but the length (N. to 5S.) 
was increased from one stadium to two. The available 
level ground on the temple hill was insufficient for a 
plan so extended, and vast substructions on the 
southern side became necessary. The whole S. 
wall was new from the foundation. Even to-day the 
southern portion of the temple area is seen to rest on 
immense arches, known in Arab tradition as Solomon's 
stables, but really dating from the time of Herod. 

The whole area was surrounded by a battlemented 
wall (B/iv.912). On the N. was the gate Tadi of the 
Mishnah, which Josephus mentions only incidentally. 
This, like the gate Shushan on the E., which he does 
not mention at all, must have been of minor import- 
ance; the chief accesses were necessarily from the 
lower city to the S., and the upper city to the W. 


beyond the Tyropceon valley, The S. wall, says 
Josephus, had gates in the middle (Az#.xv. 115}. ‘The 
Mishnah names them the two gates of Huldah, There 


is a double gate in the substructure of the S. wall, 
350 ft. from the SW. angle, and from it a double 
tunnel leads up to the platform. This double gate 
exactly fits Josephus’s description. There is also a triple 
gate, 600 ft. from the SW, angle, which is probably 
to be regarded as the second Huldah gate. In the W. 
side the Mishnah places one gate (Kiponus), while 
Josephus recognises four. The most southerly is 
necessarily the one which opened on a flight of steps 
descending, and then reascending across the Tyropeeon 
to the upper city opposite. Now, at the SW. corner 
of the platform, there are still remains of the great 
arch (Robinson’s arch), which must have belonged to a 
bridge connecting the upper city with the S. portico of 
the temple. Many scholars (as, for example, W. R. 
Smith, in Ancy. Brit.©, s.v. ‘Temple') look for this 
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southern gate here. 1t is more probable, however, that 
it lay somewhat farther to the N., at the point where, 
tolerably low down in the temple wail, the colossal 
lintel of a gate was found, consisting of a single stone. 
The steps of which Josephus speaks, must, in that case, 
have been inside the gate, as the gate itself was not far 
above the level of the bottom of the valley, Comparing 
Z3/ ti. 163 vi. 62 v.42, we see that the embankment also 
carried the city wall (the so-called first wall). Of this 
apprvach there are remains at Wilson's arch, 600 ft. 
N. of Robinson's arch. Here also as in the case of 
Robinson's arch, under the so-called Wilson's arch, 
have been found remains of the arch of an older bridge 
in the Roman style, which presumably dates from the 
Herodian period (as to this ep JERUSALEM, § 8). 
Round the entire temple area on all four sides ran 
porticoes built against the enclosing wall. The finest 
was that on the S. side—the Stoa Basilica—which was 
formed by four rows of Corinthian columns of dazzling 
white marble (62 columns in all). Of the three aisles 
that in the middle was twice as high (some 28 metres) 
as those flanking it, and broader by one half (some 
12 metres). On the three other sides of the area were 
double porticoes, some I5 metres in breadth with 
monolith pillars of some 12 metres in height. All 
hese buildings were roofed with cedar beams, richly 
carved (Jos. Antixv. lls, B/ v.52). The eastern 
portico was known as Solomon's porch (Jn, 1023, Acts 
311 f 512); there must therefore have previously stood 
on this side a structure which was considered as resting 
on Solomon’s foundations, The court itself immediately 
within these buildings was paved in mosaic fashion with 
stone. 

Connected with the cemple was the citadel of Antonia (see 
JeRuUSALEM, § 28). It lay on the NW. and dominated the 
temple area (Jos. Axt,xv.114), Stairs descended from it to 


the NW. corner of the area, to the northern and western 
porticoes. 


In the temple of Herod the separation of sacred from 
profane was rigorous. The Antonia, the porches, and 
the space immediately within these were not holy 
ground, in the strict sense of the word, They were 
31. The courts nabontind Gentiles even, on bole 

and gates. account the ‘outer’ court is actua ly 

often called the ‘ court of the Gentiles, 
although this description is nowhere met with, either in 
Josephus or in the Mishna. In the centre of this 
enclosed space rose a platform at a height of 15 cubits 
above the court of the Gentiles—the inner court with 
the sanctuary proper. This platform itself was in turn 
surrounded by a nazrow terrace, ro cubits in breadth 
(Ael: B/y.52; Middoth, 23). From the court of the 
Gentiles fourteen steps led up to this terrace, and from 
this again five steps to the gate of the inner court (see 
Jos. B/y.52; Afiddoth gives the number of the steps 
differently), There was no entrance upon the W. 
side. A breastwork (itp, sérdg) of stone ran round 


the whole of the inner court beneath the level of the 
steps. On it were placed at intervals inscribed tablets 
forbidding every one who was not a Jew from crossing 
the limit or treading the holy place, on pain of death.! 
At the top of the steps was the inner court properly so 
called, surrounded by a wall rising 25 cubits above 
the level of the outer court. The inner court was 
divided into two unequal portions by a cross wall running 
N. and S. The eastern and smaller space, which lay 
at a somewhat lower level, formed the so-called court 
of the women (‘dsérath ndlim, pw nisy, Midd. 25), 
and was accessible to Jewish women. The western 
space, containing the temple buildings properly se 
called, was for men only, The walt enclosing the 
inner court was pierced by nine gates; the N. and S. 
sides had each four gates, the easternmost of which in 
each case led directly into the court of the women, whilst 


1 One such inscription (Greek and Latin) is still extant 
(PEFOS#, 1871, p. 132; Benz. HA 404; Nowack, //A 
277). 
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the others opened into that of the men. The gates 
had double deers which were covered with silver and 
gold, the gift of the Jewish alabarch, Alexander of 
Alexandria. To the W. there was no gate and the 
E. side had but one,! which, however, was specially 
magnificent and costly. Its doors were of Corinthian 
brass, It led, according to what has just been said, 
directly into the court of the women, In a straight 
line with it, finally, in the wall between the courts of 
the men and women, the most magnificent of all the 
gates closed the eastern approach to the temple (Jos. 
&/ v.53). [t was the ‘Great’ gate, 40 cubits broad 
and so cubits high ; 15 semicircular steps here ascended 
from the court of the women to that of the men. 
Which of these two doors on the E. is intended by the 
‘Beautiful ' gate of Acts 3 2, it is impossible to determine. 
According to the Mishna (J/id¢d.14}, the last-named 
inner gate between the court of the men and that of the 
women corresponded to the gate of Nicanor; ac- 
cording to the description of these gates by Josephus, 
however, there would seem to be some mistake in this. 
The gates were probably? all of them porch-like in 
plan, with side recesses (exedrze) which made the con- 
nection with the chambers skirting the length of the 
walls. In like manner there was an upper chamber 
above the gateway properly so called (cp AW7dd.15; 
Yamid, 11, where mention is made of an upper chamber 
of the gate of Sparks [yis-a7 spy] on the N. side). This 
gave the gates the tower-like appearance of which 
Josephus speaks. 

Along the enclosing wall ran a series of chambers 
(éé3a20th) which served for storage of the various utensils, 

32. The skins of sacrificial animals, sacrificial salt, 
chambers. wood, vestments, and the like, or for various 

“ operations, such as the preparation of the 
meal-offering, and so forth. 

The supreme council also held its sittings in one of these 
chambers, Their precise number is unknown. Adidad. 63.4 
mentions three on the N. and three on the S.3 elsewhere 
yet others are alluded to. According to MWidd.25 there were 
four chambers in the women’s court also—a piece of information, 
however, the accuracy of which is with reason called in question 
(Schiyer in Riehm, HW8, conjectures that the statement is 
an inference from Ezek. 4621). Some of these chambers 
(whether all of them is uncertain) had upper stories (Vm 1 5, 
and amid\1; allusion is made to an upper chamber of the 
Bet-Abtinas). In front of the chambers were, as in the first 
inner court, porticoes, though much smaller in size. Finally, 
we hear of thirteen offertory chests for free-will offerings of all 
sorts. 

From this court of the Israelites the portion immedi- 
ately surrounding the sanctuary was separated by a 
breastwork of stone—on all sides, according to the ex- 
press statement of Josephus (8/v. 56 Ant. xiii. 135) ; 
but the Mishna (A/éd¢@. 26) speaks only of a wall running 
from N, to S. The area thus shut off was the court 
of the priests. Laymen had access to this court only 
when the ritual connected with certain offerings de- 
manded the presence of the persons presenting them. 

Within the court of the priests stood on a still higher 
level the temple building proper. The ascent to it was 

33. Th by twelve steps (/7dd. 36). The ground 

. © ol ad dimensions of the building were 
temple Pan an : ame 

building the same as in the temple of Solomon— 

* viz., 60 cubits in length zo in breadth and 

40 in height. Two costly curtains shut off the Holy of 


1 According to Midd. 26 (cp M. Séékalim, 62) the gates on 
the S. side were these: (1) pees ye (wanting in Atidd. 


, 





1474); @) pba ‘e; ) nian '&; (4) ores ‘ee; and those on 
the N. side were: (2) 2133" ‘W; (2) [B1PA Ww; G) Ow: ‘ei; 
ee ae So ars + 5 
(q) Ved ww. Midd.1l4/ gives three quite different names ; 
those at the eastern end leading into the court of the women are 

not taken account of at all. 

2 Jos, B/ v.53 seems to presuppose this for all the gates. 
Elsewhere in Josephus mention is made of the northern or 
western exedra, so that it might seem as if not all the gates were 
so constructed. The last seems to be the view of the Mishna 
also, Moreover, a hali or exedra of the same kind existed also 
upon the W. side, where there was no gate. 
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Holies (20 x 20 cubits), which was quite empty. The ! procuratorship of Albinus {62-64 A.p.). 


outer curtain was folded back upon the 8. side, whilst 
the inner was similarly folded back on the N. side, so 
that in this way the high priest entered the intermediate 
space from the S. and passing along it entered the Holy 
of Holies on the N, side. 

The anterior apartment of the sanctuary (Sa:qm yin 
Midd. 47) was 40 cubits in length. It was entered from 
the E. through the porch by a great double door (sywv 
bvan Midd. 42, cp Tamid 37) of 40 cubits in height and 
16 cubits in width (so Jos. &/v.54; according to 
Midd, 4x only zo cubits high and 10 broad}. Like the 
gates of the court it was richly covered with gold. In 
front of the great door hung a magnificent curtain of 
Babylonian workmanship; its colour according to 
Josephus symbolised the universe: byssus the earth, 
purple the sea, scarlet the element of fire, and hyacinth 
the air {B/v.54). Above the gate were golden yines 
and grape clusters as big as aman (B/ v.54; Ant. xy.113 
cp Tacit. Ast. 55). ‘The sanctuary was accessible only 
to the officiating priests. The altar of incense stood 
near the entrance to the Holy of Holies, the table of 
shewbread to the N., the seven-branched candlestick 
to the S. {cp the figures on the arch of Titus; also 
CANDLESTICK). 

Eastward from the temple was, as in the temple of 
Solomon, a porch ('#/im) 100 cubits in breadth, roo 
cubits in height and 20 cubits deep (according to 
Atidd.47 only 11 cubits}. Its gateway, which had no 
doors, was 70 cubits high and 20 cubits broad (Jos. 
B/55; according to Midd. 37 it was only 4o cubits high 
and 20 cubits broad). Above this gate Herod caused 
the name of Agrippa his patron (8/1. 213) and a golden 
eagle to be placed. The eagle was, as may well be 
believed, an abomination in the eyes of pious Jews ; and 
Josephus tells how, shortly before the death of Herod, 
two zealous rabbins incited some youths to tear it down 
(And. xvii. 62-4). 

The temple building had an upper story of the same 
dimensions with the lower (2/ v.55). The Holy of 
Holies could be entered directly from above by means of 
a trap-door; by this means workmen could be let down 
in boxes whenever repairs were needed, The access to 
the upper room was from the S. from the roof of the 
side-building, As in Solomon's temple,‘the side-buiid- 
ing surrounded the house on the S., W., and N. It 
was three-storied and 4o cubits in height. The 
individual chambers were not only connected with those 
on the same floor by means of doors, but there was 
communication between those above and those below 
by means of trap-doors. The principal entrance was 
on the NE. where it was possible to pass from the 
portico direct into these chambers. The whole breadth 
of the temple buildings inclusive of the side-building 
was 70 cubits (4/zdd. 47, where the separate figures are 
given from which this total results). Thus the porch 
on each side exceeded by 15 cubits the breadth of the 
temple building. 

Eastwards of the temple at a distance of 22 cubits 
from the porch, in the court of the priests, stood the 
great altar of burnt offering of unhewn stones (see 
ALTAR). At the SW. corner was a channel which 
drained into the Kidron valley. Twenty-four rings 
fixed in the ground to the N. of the altar served for 
tying up the sacrificial animals, there were eight pillars 
connected by cedar beams for hanging up the carcases, 
and eight marble tables on which to prepare the sacri- 
ficial flesh {(Midd.35 52 Tamid 35 Shékalim64). On 
the S. side was the bronze laver at which the priests 
washed hands and feet before entering the sanctuary 
(Widd. 36; cp Yomd 310); also a silver table for the 
vessels and a marble table for the sacrificial flesh 
(Shékalim64; Tdmid43). Herod's gigantic and costly 
structures were still in building forty-six years after 
their commencement, when Jesus began his ministry 
(Jn. 220), and the works were not completed till the 
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In 66 the 
great revolt against Rome broke out, and in August 70 
Jerusalem was taken by Titus and the temple perished 
in a great conflagration. 1. B. 


II, THE TEMPLE-SERVICE. 


The system of worship of which the Jerusalem 

sanctuary was the centre assumed 

34. Introductory. its most elaborate and highly de- 
veloped form in the temple of Herod. 

The immense and manifold religious activities that 

concentrated themselves in the temple worship, can 

only be adequately realised when it is remembered how 


’ unique was the position occupied by Judaism’s central 


shrine. It was absolutely the one and only sanctuary 
where the highest expressions of the religious life of a 
whole people could be offered. Judaism possessed but 
one sanctuary, and that was in Jerusalem, 

At the time when the Christian movement was born, 
Palestine—-though its population was by no means ex- 
clusively or (except in such districts as Judza and 
possibly Galilee) even predominantly Jewish—had once 
again become the centre of Jewish national life. And 
it was in the Holy City, and pre-eminently in the 
temple worship, that this life found its most intense 
and Jewish expression. Jerusalem was constantly 
thronged with pilgrims from the Jewish communities 
scattered over the E. and W. worlds (see DisrERSION) 
laden with gifts for the temple. And here, in the 
elaborate sacrificial worship, they rendered the highest 
tribute of homage within their power to the God of their 
fathers. How iminense the influence of the temple 
worship was is evidenced by the large space devoted to 
its details—the minutize of its ritual and organisation— 
in the later Jewish literature (the Mishna and Gémard}, 
which was compiled long after the destruction of the 
sanctuary. Such pious ejaculations as, for instance, the 
following constantly recur. Towards the end of the 
Mishna tractate 7d, which sets forth in detail the 
course of the daily offering, we read: ‘Such is the 
order of the daily offering for the service of the house of 
our God. May it be his will to build it speedily in our 
days. Amen’ (73). The same sentiment finds fre- 
quent expression in the liturgy of the synagogue, which 
also reflects the influence of the sacrificial worship in its 
essential structure. Cp SYNAGOGUE. 

Of the more important features of this worship, so 
far as known, a brief sketch may here be appended. 
As a preliminary to this it will be necessary to give some 
account of the officers by whom it was carried on. 

(2) The Priests.--According to Josephus (¢. 4p. 28) 
the priesthood in his day numbered no less than 20,000 

men. It was only on rare occasions 
35. Officers, etc. a+ certain of the high festivals—that 
the whole, or anything like the whole, of this number 
officiated at one time within the temple precincts. For 
the purposes of regular worship this body was, as is 
weil known, divided into twenty-four ‘ courses’ (miimar, 
Bw, ‘watch'=arpla or égypepla, cp Lk. 15 8, or 
égnuepls); and the ‘courses’ again into subdivisions or 
‘families’ (nizx ‘p23 = PvA). 

It is interesting to note that Josephus ()/i#. 1 1) claims to belong 
by birth to the first of the twenty-four ‘ courses ’—that of Joiarib 


—from which also the Hasmoneans sprang (x Macc.21), Both 
the main- and the sub-divisions were presided over by ‘heads’ 


(o'eN), each of whom was termed respectively ‘head of the 
course’ (10VD7 WN) or ‘head of the family’ (2N NI HE), 


Each ‘course’ in succession was responsible for the 
regular temple services for the week (from sabbath to 
sabbath), and divided up the week's services among its 
‘families’ according to their number (which varied). 

At the head of the whole priesthood stood the high 
priest (Adhen hag-gadol, bin jn>, dpxsepeds), at this 
time the greatest native personage, both in church and 
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state, to whom was reserved the performance of the 
highest religious acts, such as the supreme sacrificial 
act enacted on the Day of Atonement. On ordinary 
occasions, however, it was rare for him to participate 
officially in the tempie worship, and as a rule he did so, 
aceording 10 Josephus, only on sabbaths, new moons, 
and the great annual festivals (4/v.57). During the 
time of the Roman predominance the office was held 
almost exclusively by members of two or three families 
(those of Phabi, Boethus, Ananus, and Kamith) who 
formed the priestly aristocracy, and were divided by a 
deep social gulf from the great mass of the priesthood, 

(6) Levites.—Another class of temple officials, occupy- 
ing a position subordinate to that of the priests, was 
the Levites, who, however, like the priests, formed at 
this time a strictly exclusive and hereditary order, 
though, strange to say, they had now absorbed the 
musicians and door-xeepers, who (even in the post- 
exilic period) had formerly been carefully distinguished 
from the Levites proper. Later still {just before the 
destruction of the temple) the musicians advanced a 
step further in securing from King Agrippa II., with the 
assent of the Sanhedrin, the privilege of wearing the 
white linen garments of the regular priesthood (Anz. 
Xxx. 96). 

The Levites, like the priests, were divided into twenty-four 
‘courses,’ and each performed duty in a corresponding manner. 
Similarly these were also presided over by ‘heads’ (g'wx7). 


(c) The offcial * Israelites."--Corresponding to the 
divisions of the priests and the Levites there was also 
a division of the people into twenty-four courses of 
service {mm mvin) ‘each of which had to take its turn in 
coming before God, every day for a whole week, by way 
of representing the whole body of people while the daily 
sacrifice was being offered to Yahwé' (Schiirer). The 
division on duty for the time being was technically 
termed ‘a station’ (s7a'dmdd, 7DyID). It seems, how- 
ever, that not the whole division, but only a deputation 
of it, was actually required to be present at the offering 
of the sacrifice in the temple. At the time when this 
was being performed the absent members of the 
‘station’ met together in the local synagogues for 
prayer and the reading of certain passages of Scripture. 
The leading passage on the subject in the Mishna 
(Ta'dnith 42) runs as follows :— 

‘The earliest prophets established twenty-four courses of 
service (mp). To each belonged a staff (ny) in Jerusalem, 
composed of priests, Levites, and Israelites. As soon as its 
turn to serve came round to a course, the priests and the Levites 
belonging to it proceeded to Jerusalem, but the Israelites as- 
sembled in the synagogues of their different towns and there 
read the account of the creation.’ {It should be noted that the 
whole of the course, of priests and Levites, when its turn came, 
had to be present in Jerusalem.) 

The part taken by the high priest in the temple 
worship has already been referred to, and need not 

. here be further enlarged on. It may 

ole deehdanee! be pointed out, however, that the daily 

Levites mea!-offering of the high priest, which 

‘ was offered in conjunction with the 

daily burnt-offering of the people (Lev. 612-16), was (in 

practice) not so much offered 4y him as on his behalf 

and at his expense. According to Schiirer ( H7s¢, ii. 1 288 

n. 243) it is this offering which is referred to in the 

difficult passage Heb. 727, though it was in no sense a 
sin-offering. 

The functions of the ordinary priests, when they were 
engaged in the service, mainly consisted in ministrations 
at the altar. These will be described in greater detail 
below (§ 38). To the priests the Levites were in ail 
respects subordinate —the strictly priestly function of 
officiating at the altar was forbidden to the Levites, nor 
were they permitted to enter the inner sanctuary ; their 
duties mainly consisted in such offices as the guarding 
of the temple fabric, and acting as choristers and door- 
keepers (see further below, 4). There were, how- 
ever, other high officials of whom mention must be 
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made. The most important of these was the ségan 
(Aram. j2p. the vocalisation of the Heb, form jap is 


uncertain), who ranked next to the high priest. The 
widely-held view that the ségaz was the high priest's 
deputy or substitute has been controverted on cogent 
grounds by Schiirer (#7754. ii. 1257 4) who points out that 
a substitute for the high priest was appointed annually, 
seven days before the Day of Atonement, to act in case 
of necessity ( ¥omd 1:1)—a superfluous provision if an 
official substitute already existed. Schiirer gives good 
reasons for identifying this official with the captain of 
the temple (orparyyés Tot iepod) frequently mentioned 
in both Josephus and the NT, who controlled all 
arrangements for maintaining order within the temple 
area, Subordinate to him, but exercising functions 
essentially similar, were a number of other ségdnim or 
captains of the temple police, who are probably to be 
identified with the ‘captains’ (orparyyot) of Lk. 224 52. 

Next in dignity to the high priest and the ségan 
ranked the heads of the twenty-four courses (pena wro) 
and (below them) those of the constituent ‘families’ 
(se mars). Besides the above there were various 
other functionaries connected with the temple among 
the priests and Levites. These (following Schiirer) we 
may group into three divisions : 

(2) Those entrusted with the administration of the 
temple stores, furniture, and treasures. ‘The officials 
who controlled this vast department—which included 
not merely the custody of the sacrificial plate and vest- 
ments, and supplies of corn, wine, and oil for ritual 
purposes, but also the care of vast sums of money 
belonging to the temple, as well as of large amounts 
deposited there by private individuals for safety—were 
known as ‘treasurers’ (gizddrim, puis; ‘yagopuhaces). 
They also gathered in the half-shekel tax (Sé%. 27). 
The ful! complement of officials in this department must 
have been very large, and may have included Levites ; 
but, in any case, the more important offices connected 
with it were filled by priests. 

Not improbably the ‘treasurer’ mentioned by Josephus in 
conjunction with the high priest (4#f. xx. Sr1) was the head of 
the order. To the order of treasurers, forming probably one of 
its subdivisions, belonged the dmarkélin (yo s7gx), a word of 
Persian origin meaning ‘accountants," The Jerusalem Talmud 
also mentions another class that falls within this category: viz., 
the parbinp (xaoArxoé), about whom, however, the Mishna is 
silent. 

(4) Officials connected with the police department. 
Here Levites were mostly employed. According to the 
Mishna (7é@mid1r), of twenty-four points at which 
guards were stationed at night no less than twenty-one 
were occupied by Levites, whilst the other three were 
watched by priests. In point of fact the whole space 
within the low barrier beyond which Gentiles were 
forbidden to pass on pain of death (§ 3r)—Z.e., the 
inner court, or court proper—-was guarded by priests. 
Outside of this inner court, at the gates and the corners, 
the Levite posts were stationed, and also {but on the 
inside) at the gates and the corners of the outer court 
(z.e., the ‘court of the gentiles’; § 31). All these 
gates were also occupied during the day time, and. 
amongst other things, it was the duty of the Levitical 
guards to see that the prohibition of Gentiles from 
entering the sacred enclosure was strictly carried out. 
Patrols also moved round by night and day. At night 
it was usual for a captain of the temple, known as yx 
maton, to make a round of inspection to see that the 
guards were not sleeping at their posts (fiddéth 12). 

Another officer (atparyyos) is also mentioned under the title 
of ish hab-biréh (nam wr}—i.e., ‘man of the citadel’—the 
citadel in this case douhtless being the temple proper, and the 
officer in question the head of the priestly guard (of the inner 
court). All the gates of the courts were shut at night by the 
guards, and a special officer was appointed to superintend the 
operation (SAé%.51). The keys of the gates of the inner court 
were kept by the elders of rhe particular division of priests on 
duty for the watch, and, when the divisions were changed, were 


handed over to the elders of the incoming division. As the 
morning sacrifice was offered at daybreak it was necessary that 
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the gates should be opened somewhat earlier. At the great 
festivals (when large preparations for additional sacrifices, ete., 
had to be made) the gates were opened much earlier—as early 
as midnight during Passover (4 #é. xviii. 2 2). 


(c) Special functionaries connected with public 
worship. Whilst the general conduct of the sacrificial 
worship was exercised by the priesthood as a whole (in 
their courses), certain special duties were performed by 
permanent officials, who, in many cases, belonged to 
families which had acquired a hereditary right to fulfil 
a particular office. A number of these (who were in 
office during the ciosing years of the temple) are 
enumerated in the Mishna (SAé#dlim 5x}. From this 
passage we learn that there was an officer ‘over the 
lots’ (7.¢., the lots cast daily for the allocation of par- 
ticular offices to the officiating priests), another ' over the 
seals’ (tokens issued to the people, which corresponded 
to the various kinds of drink-offerings}. These ‘seals’ 
were handed by the purchasers to another official who 
was ‘over the drink-offerings’ and who ‘in return 
would give to the person tendering one the amount of 
drink-offering requisite for the particular occasion for 
which it was wanted’ (Schiirer). 

The hereditary offices, confined to certain families, were 
connected with matters involving special technical skill and 
knowledge, such as the preparation of the shewbread (family of 
Garmu), and of the frankincense (family of Abtinas), Other 
officials mentioned are: a master of the psalmody, a cymbal- 
player (who gave the signal for the Levites to begin the music), 
atemple physician, a master of the wells, a barat, a keeper of 
the veils, and a keeper of the priests’ garments. 

A comparatively large class of officials was the guild 
of sacred musicians (méSorévim, ov-mwn, warrydol, 
lepoyddArat, duvwdol, xPapicral te xal tyurwoot), who 
formed a hereditary and exclusive order (now Levitical). 
They were divided into three families (those of Heman, 
Asaph, and Ethan or Jeduthun ; cp e.g., x Ch. 25), and 
these again into twenty-four courses of service. Greatest 
importance was attached to the singing, to which the 
musical accompaniment was regarded as subordinate. 
For the instruments employed see Music. 

It may be noted that reed-pipes (4é/1/12) were introduced 
into the choir at the high-festivals (Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles), and that the only instruments not assigned to the 
Levites were the metal trumpets (Adsdsérath}, which were 
regularly blown by priests (esp. to accompany the offering of 
the daily sacritice)}. The place of the Néthinim in Herod's 
temple seems to have been taken by the 4asadnine (ON 
‘servants,’ ‘sextons’: see ¢.g., 7amid5 3). Menial offices were 
also performed by boys of the priestly families (man om, ‘scions 
of the priesthood,’ 7szid 11, etc.). 

We may pass over the details connected with such 
subjects as admission to the ranks of the officiating 
priesthood (Schiirer, Hzsé. ii. lez gf}, the residence of 
the priests and Levites (#6. 229), and the sources of the 
temple revenue (23. 230 7-), the consideration of which 
hardly falls within the scope of this sketch; but some 
description must be given of the public worship of the 
sanctuary, in, at least, its typical features. 

The regular worship of the temple centred in the 
daily public offering (ona nny or simply vana) of the 

rescribed sacrifices, morning and 
87. The har peehing: On sabbaths and festivals 
daily offe hig the xxmber of the sacrifices was in- 
" creased, and (in particular cases} other 
ritualistic elements were added; but essentially the 
course and sequence of the worship was the same. 
There were also, of course, multitudes of private 
sacrifices offered. But here we are mainly concerned 
with the public worship, which embodies the typical 
features of the rest. Fortunately a detailed account of 
the course of the daily offering has been preserved in 
the Mishna, which devotes a whole tractate to the 
subject (7dmid), based evidently on sound tradition. 
The substance of this may here be given, 

The service naturally divides itself into three 
moments: (1) the preliminaries, mainly affecting the 
priests, and including the slaughter and preparation of 
the sacrifice (§ 38 7.) ; (2) the offering of incense and of 
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the sacrifice, accompanied by prayer (§ 40); and (3) 
the service of praise and thanksgiving (§ 41). 
x. The priests on duty slept within a chamber of the 


inner court, Very early those who were desirous of 
38. The taking part in the sacrificial worship 
preliminaries arose and took the baptismal bath so 


as to be ready for the official summons, 
which might come at any moment. When the summons 
came the priests who were ready followed the super- 
intendent through a wicket into the court. They then 
divided themselves into two parties, one going eastward 
and theother westward, with lighted torches in their hands 
(except on sabbaths when the temple was lit up) and 
™met in ‘the place of the pancake makers’ (z.¢., the 
apartment where the high-priest's daily meal- offering 
was prepared), and greeted each other with the words 
‘It is well; all is well!’ They then passed to the 
Hall Gazith (nan now, lit. ‘hall of polished stones,’ 
where the Sanhedrin also met) and proceeded to cast 
lots. Altogether four lots—not immediately, but at 
intervals—-were cast during the service, the first to 
determine who was to cleanse the altar and prepare it. 

The made of casting the lots is thus described by Edersheim 

seks vad 122); ‘The priests stood in a circle around the 
president, who for a moment removed the head-gear of one of 
their number, to show that he would begin counting at him. 
Then all held up one, two, or more fingers—since it was not 
lawful in Israel to count persons—when the president named 
some number, say seventy, and began counting the fingers tilt 
he reached the number named, which marked that the fot had 
fallen on that priest‘ (so Lightfoot, Zesple Service, chap. 91, 
following Maimonides). 
_ The person selected first of all bathed his hands and 
feet at the brazen laver, which stood between the temple 
and the great altar, and mounting the altar carried 
away the ashes ina silver pan. While he descended, 
the other priests washed their hands and feet at the 
brazen Javer, removed the unburnt sacrifices and debris 
from the altar, laid on fresh wood, and replaced the 
unconsumed pieces of the sacrifice. They then all 
adjourned to the ‘ Hall of Polished Stones,’ where the 
second iot was cast. 

During the proceedings above described, which took place in 
darkness, the only light being the glow of the altar fire, those 
priests to whom the duty had been assigned, were preparing the 
baked meal-offering of the high priest in the ‘place oF the 
pancake makers.' 

The second lot designated the priest on whom it fell, 
together with twelve others standing next him, to dis- 
charge the following duties :—(1) the slaughter of the 
victim ; {2) the sprinkling of the blood upon the altar ; 
(3) the removing of the ashes from the altar of incense ; 
(4) the trimming of the lamps on the candlestick ; 
further, the lot determined who were to carry the 
various portions of the victim to the foot of the ascent 
of the altar, viz., who was to carry {5) the head and 
one of the hind legs; (6) the two forelegs; (7) the tail 
and the other hind leg ; (8} the breast and the neck ; 
(9) the two sides; (10} the entrails ; (11) the offering 
of fine flour ; (12) the baked meal-offering {of the high 
priest); and (13) the wine for the drink-offering. 

Immediately after this the president directed inquiries: 
to be made as to whether the time for slaughter had 
arrived (determined by the approach of dawn when it 
was visible in the sky up to Hebron). On _ the 
signal being given the lamb was brought from the 
lamb-chamber (yxbyn naw), given some water to drink 
from a golden bowl, and led to the place of slaughter 
on the N. side of the altar. At the same time the 
ninety-three sacred vessels were brought from the 
utensil-chamber. Meanwhile the two priests to whom 
the duty had been assigned of cleansing the altar of 
incense, and trimming the lamps on the candlestick 
{3 and 4 above) proceeded to the sanctuary, the one 
with a golden pail (39), the other with a golden bottle 
{na}. At this point orders were given (by the elders 
who had charge of the keys} to open the temple gates, 
the noise of which (according to the Mishna) was heard 
at Jericho. The accomplishment of this was heralded 
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by three blasts on the silver trumpets, which gave the 
signal for the Levites and ‘men of the station’ (repre- 
sentative Israclites) to assemble, and also announced to 
the city that the morning sacrifice was about to be 
offered (for these details see the Gémdrd on Témid), 
At this point also, the great gates leading into the haly 
place were opened to admit the priests whose duty it 
was to cleanse the incense-altar and trim the candle- 
sticks, into the sanctuary {see above}. The opening of 
the sanctuary gates was the signal for the actual 
slaughter of the sacrifice. See Edersheim, Zemple, 133, 
SACRIFICE, § 32. 

Meanwhile the two priests above referred to had 
entered the holy place. While the slaughter of the 
lamb was taking place the first of the priests cleansed the 
golden altar of incense, putting the burnt coals and 
ashes into the golden pail (+3»), and then withdrew, 
leaving the utensil behind. The second priest, while 
the blood of the lamb was being sprinkled, proceeded 
to trim and re-light the lamps of the candlestick. 

The procedure was as follows :— Only five of the seven lamps 
were at this time trimmed—the other two being reserved fora 
later period of the service. If the two farthest E. were still 
burning they were left undisturbed, and the trimming and re- 
lighting of the five others was proceeded with. But the central 
lamp, called the ‘western’ (because it inclined westward to the 
niost holy place), could only be relighted by fire brought from 
the altar, If it happened that the two farthest E. were out, 
they were first of all trimmed and relighted, before the others 
were attended to. The candlestick was approached by three 
stone steps, and on the second of these the priest, when this part 
of his duty was done, deposited the golden bottle (y35} and 
withdrew. 

Meanwhile the slaughtering of the sacrifice and the 
sprinkling of the blood upon the altar had been followed 
by the flaying of the victim, which was cut up into 
pieces, and the entrails washed upon the marble tables. 
‘The pieces were carried by the six allotted priests (each 
taking one piece) to the altar, while a seventh carried 
the offering of flour, an eighth the baked meal-offering 
(of the high priest), and a ninth the wine of the drink- 
offering. These were all laid at the foot of the altar- 
ascent, and salted; and then all the priests assembled 
once more in the Hall of Polished Stones. 

Here a service of prayer was celebrated, the details 
of which are, however, not free from ambiguity. The 
39. The prayers Mishna passage (7amid 5x), bearing 

and blessings. °7 the matter, runs as follows :-— 

* The president said: ‘ Give one blessing"; 
and the priests blessed and read the ten commandments (and), 
the Shéma* (in its three sections). They blessed the people 
with the three blessings—viz, (the blessing) ‘True and firm’ 
(a's nn), (the blessing) ‘Service’ (anay), and ‘the blessing 
of the priests’ (p%3739 non2)- And on the sabbath they added 
one blessing for the outgoing temple course, 


The points undeterrnined here are the following :—-{a) 
how far we are to understand that these prayers were 
said in the hall by the priests alone, and how far in the 
temple itself by priests and people; and (4) what is 
meant by ‘one blessing’ and by ‘ three blessings‘? 

Regarding (@) it has been usual to suppose that the 
Shéma’ (2.2, the three sections of the Law, Dt. 64-9 
1353-21; and Nu. 1537-41 which had to be repeated by 
each Israelite every day, morning and evening), pre~ 
ceded by a benediction and the ten commandments, 
was repeated by the priests in the hall, whilst the other 
prayers mentioned form part of the public service, and 
come later (so Edersheim, and apparently Schiirer). 
The difficulty about this view is that the benediction 
‘true and firm’ belongs to the Shéma’, which it ought 
immediately to follow. In any case, if the benediction 
was said by priests and people publicly, must we not 
suppose that the Shima’ itself was recited pudlicly as 
well? It is not, perhaps, altogether impossible to 
regard the priest's service in the hall—z.e., the recita- 
tion of the Shéma’ preceded and followed by the bene- 
dictions mentioned, including ‘ service’ and ‘ the priestly 
blessing’—as a sort of rehearsal, before the solemn 


1 (See L. Blau, ‘ Origine et Histoire de la lecture du Schema, 
REJ 31 [1895] pp. 179-201.) 
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part of the sacrificial worship, of what was publicly 
recited later when the incense ascended from the altar. 
We may suppose also that the people, during the 
interval of silent prayer, mentally repeated the same 
prayers, 

The analogous case of the Shémdnézh ‘Esreh (‘ The Fightecn 
Benedictions’') in the modern synagogue, may be cited. This 
is first of all said by the congregation inaudibly, and then re- 
peated aloud by the reader. 


The recital of the ten commandments, which is else- 
where attested as a daily practice, was afterwards 
discontinued, probably for anti-Christian reasons (cp 
C. Taylor, Sayings of J. Fathers, Excurs. 4119). 
(4) As to what benediction was recited defore the 
Shema, the Mishna gives no indication, and it was 
early a matter of dispute (2. Ber. 114) whether it was 
that over the creation of light (six sy}; the modern 


form can be seen in Singer's Ed. of Heb.-Eng. Prayer 
Book, 37 f.), or that in praise of God's love, known as 
Ahabah Rabbah (= ‘with abounding love’). Accord- 
ing to the generally received opinion, it was the latter 
that was recited in the temple. In its early form this 
ran somewhat as follows :—- 

With abounding (or, according to another version, everlasting} 
love hast thou loved us, O Lord our God (Jer. 313). With 
great and exceeding compassion hast thou taken compassion 
on us (cp Is. 639). Our Father, our King, for the sake of our 
fathers who trusted in thee and whom thou taughtest the statutes 
of life, be gracious unto us, and be thou also our teacher. En- 
lighten our eyes in thy law, and make our hearts cleave to thy 
commandments ; render our hearts one that we may love and 
fear thy name, and not be ashamed, For in thy holy name we 
trust; we rejoice and exult in thy salvation. For thou art the 
God who works salvation, and thou hast chosen us from all 

eoples and tongues, and brought us nigh unto thy great name 
{Se lah} in truth, that we give praise unto thee and proclaim thy 
unity in love. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hast chosen thy 
people Israel in love. (Cp Jewish Encycé, 1 281, and reff.) 

The benediction that followed the Shéma’, beginning 
with the words ‘true and firm’ (9° npx), is a thanks- 
giving to God for various acts of redemption (hence its 
technical name g*ud/z), and has been much amplified 
in the later Jewish liturgy. In its earliest form it may 
not have contained more than the following :— 

True and firm (established) it is that thou art Yahwé our God, 
and the God of our fathers; our King and the King of our 
fathers ; our Saviour and the Saviour of our fathers ; our Maker 
and the Rock of our Salvation ; our Help and our Deliverer, 
Thy name is from everlasting, and there is no God besides thee. 
A new song did they that were delivered sing to thy name by 
the sea-shore ; together did all praise and own thee as King, 
and say, Yahwé shall reign who has redeemed Israel, (See 
further Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr. d. Juden,() 370, (2) 383.) 

Of the other two ‘blessings,’ the first, that known as 
‘service’ (nay), was doubtless a thanksgiving for the 
splendid temple worship, which may have been an 
earlier form of the present ‘Abdda prayer {=the 17th 
of the Shémodneh ‘Esreh; cp Singer, 50 /.}, and in its 
earlier form may have run thus :-— 

Accept, O Lord our God, thy people Israel and their prayer ; 
receive in love and favour both the fire offerings of Israel and 
their prayer; and may the service of thy people Israel be ever 
acceptable unto thee. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who receivest 
the service of thy people Israel with favour [for the last clause, 
see Rashi on Béerdkh. 11 3]. 

The ‘blessing of the priests’ was, doubtless, some 
form (of, however, the precative form now used in the 
synagogue = the last of the Sh&mGneh ‘Esreh) of the well- 
known priestly blessing (Nu. 624-26), in using which 
within the Temple the priests pronounced the ineffable 
name (mim) as written. After the priests had recited 
the Shéma' and the accompanying prayers in the Hall, 
the third and the fourth lot were taken—the third to 
determine who should offer the incense in the sanctuary, 
and the fourth to determine who should lay the various 
parts of the victim npon the altar. The most im- 
portant duty of the service that could fall to a priest 
was that of offering the incense, and only those who 
had not performed the office before were eligible (except 
in the rare case when all present had so officiated). 
Those on whom no lot had fallen were now free to go 
away, after divesting themselves of the priestly dress. 

2. The offering of incense and of the sacrifice accom- 
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panied by prayer.—The incensing priest now took a | was offered affer the burnt offering instead of before it, 


golden saucer (43) covered with a lid, 
containing a smaller saucer (m3) with 

si the incense. An assistant priest then 
brought some live coal from the great altar in a silver 
pan (nanp) which he emptied into a golden pan. This 
done, both proceeded with another assistant, and with 
the two who had already dressed the altar and candle- 
stick, into the sanctuary, striking as they passed the 
instrument called mayréphah (see col. 3229), at the sound 
of which priests hastened to the worship, the Levites to 
occupy their places in the choir, while the delegates 
(‘stationary men’) ranged at the eastern gate of the 
Temple (=the gate of Nicanor} such of the people as 
were to be purified that day (‘the defiled men’). 

The two priests who had dressed the altar and the 
candlestick entered first, the former merely to bring 
away his utensil, which, after prostrating himself, he did ; 
while the latter completed the trimming of the lamps, 
and then, prostrating himself, withdrew with his utensil. 

The assistant priest who had the pan of coals emptied 
them on to the altar of incense, prostrated himself, and 
withdrew. The other assistant then arranged the in- 
cense, and withdrew in like manner. The chief offici- 
ating priest was now left alone within the sanctuary, 
awaiting the signal of the president before burning the 
incense. When this was given (with the words ‘ offer 
the incense’), he emptied out the saucer on to the coals, 
and the incense ascended in clouds of smoke. At this 
solemn moment, the people withdrew from the inner 
court and prostrated themselves, spreading out their 
hands in silent prayer (cp Rev. 8: 3 quoted by Eders- 
heim). The incensing priest, also, after prostrating 
himself for worship, withdrew from the sanctuary. ‘The 
period of silent prayer was followed (if the conjecture 
givea above is correct) by the recitation of the Shéma’, 
with the ten commandments and benedictions set forth 
above. Others think that only the three ' blessings’ 
{mentioned in 7aémid 51) were here recited. In any 
case, the priestly blessing was given in the following 
manner, The five priests who had been engaged 
within the Holy Place now proceeded to the steps in 
front of the Temple, and with uplifted hands, pro- 
nounced the priestly benediction. This was pronounced 
by the leader (probably the incensing priest), the others 
following audibly after him. As already mentioned, 
the divine name was on these occasions pronounced. 
The people also responded ; ‘ Blessed be the Lord God, 
the God of Israel, from everlasting to everlasting.’ 
The offering of the burnt offering was now proceeded 
with. The chosen priests brought up the various 
Pieces of the victim from the foot of the ascent, and, 
after placing their hands upon them, threw them on to 
the altar-fire. 
received the pieces from the priests, placed his hands 
upon them, and threw them on to the altar. The 
appropriate meal offerings (that of the people, and 
that of the high priest) were now brought, oiled, salted, 
and laid on the fire ; and the drink offering was poured 
out at the foot of the altar. 


40. Offering 
of incense. 


3. The Service of praise and thanksgiving,—Here- 
upon the music of the temple began. The choir of 
< Levites, to the accompaniment of instru- 

41. Musical mental music, sang the psalm of the day, 

Bervice. hich was divided into three sections. 
At the close of each section, a body of priests blew 
three blasts on the silver trumpets, and the people 
prostrated themselves in worship. The singing of the 
psalm closed the morning service, and the private 
sacrifices were proceeded with. 

The evening sacrifice (which, according to the law, 
was to be offered ' between the two evenings ‘—-7.e., in 
the evening twilight) was at this period offered early in 
the afternoon, about 3 o'clock. It was in all respects 
exactly similar to that of the morning, save that incense 
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When the high priest officiated, he 








and the lamps in the sanctuary were not trimmed, but 
simply lighted. The priests on whom the lots had 
fallen again officiated in the evening, except the in- 
censing priests. For this office another lot was taken. 
The daily psalms were the following: first day, 24; 
second, 48; third, 82; fourth, 94; fifth, 81; sixth, 
93; on the sabbath, 92. 
On the sabbath and festivals the same daily sacrifices 
were offered, only increased. Thus on the sabbath 
the sacrifice was doubled, and so on. 
issih ardor a The essential features, however, were 
“much the same. [For details, see 
FEASTS, SABBATH, and the works cited below. ] 
G. HB 


_ The literature of the subject is immense. The older books are 
given in Bahr (Der Salomonische Tempel) and other writers; 
so only the more important modern works 
43, Bibliography. can be mentioned here. 

(a) General: The Archzologies of 
qe Saalschiitz, Scholz, Schegg, Haneberg, de-Wette-Rabiger, 
eil, de Visser, Benzinger, Nowack; the articles s.v. ‘Temple’ 
in PRE (Merx), BL (Diestel), Riehm’s HWB, Ency, Brtt.) 
(by W. R. Smith ; ithas been freely used in the preparation of 
the present article), Hastings’ DB (T. W. Davies); the com- 
mentaries on Kings by Keil, Thenius, Klostermann, Benzinger, 

Kittel; Fergusson, The Temple of the Jews, London, 1878 

(6) Text and Literary Criticisa: The commentaries on 
Kings (above); Wellhausen in Bleek, 27#d.(4); Stade ‘Der 
Text des Berichts iber Salomos Bauten’ in ZA 7H’, 1883, pp. 
129-177. 

©) Topographical; The results of modern survey and excava- 
tion are given in the PEF vol. ‘ Jerusalem ' (London, 1884) and 
in the accompanying atlas. See also Robinson, BX @; Tobler, 
Topographie Jerusalems, 1853-54; Fergusson, Topography of 
Jerusalem, 1847; Thrupp, Ancient Jerusalem, 1855; De 
Vogiié, Le Temple de Jerusalem, 1864; Rosen, Das Haram 
von Jerusalem u. der Tempelplatz des Moria, 1866; Schick, 
Beit el Makdas; oder, der alte Tempelplatz, 1887: id., Die 
Stifishiitte, der Tempel in Jerusalem u. der Tempelplatz der 
Jetztseit; Adler, Der Felsendom u, d, heutige Grabeskirche 2u 
Jerusalem, 1873; Socin-Benzinger in Baedeker’s Pad.i5) 

(d) Solomon's Temple: Of older works may be mentioned 
those of Bh. Lamy, De Tabernaculo Faderis, de sancta civitate 
Jerusalem et de Templo efus, Paris, 1720; A. Hirt, Der 
Tempel Salomos, Berlin, 1809; Fr. v. Meyer, id., Stuttgart, 
1839. A more modern phase of discussion may be said to begin 
with Bahr, Der Solomonische Tempel mit Bertcksichtiguag 
seines Verhdltnisses 2. h. Architektur ueberhaupt, 1848. 
See further B. Stade, G/1311 7; H. Pailloux, Monographie 
du temple de Salomon, Paris, 1885; F. O. Paine, Sodonon’s 
temple and Capital, 1886; Th. Friedrich, Tempel u. Palast 
Salomos, 1887; O. Wolft, Der Tempel von Jerusalem u. seine 
Maase, 1887; E. C. Robins, The Temple of Solomen, 1887; 
Guinand, Monographie du Temple de Salomon, 1688; 
Perrot-Chipiez, Le Temple de Jerusalem et la Matson du 
Bois-Liban restitués aprés Ezechiel et le lure des Rois, 1889} 
L. Feuchtwang in cat bildende Kunst, new ser, 2, 1891, p. 
141 f.; H. Becker in Wiener allgem. Bauzettung, 1893, if 
1-43 Perrot-Chipiez, J/udaca. 

(e) Exzekiel’s Temple: Cornill's edition of text; the commen- 
taries of Smend, Cornill, Bertholet; also Toy in SBOT; 
Bottcher, Preben A Tlicher Schrifterklirung (1833), id. Neue 
Achreniese; Balmer-Rinck, Des Propheten Ezekiel Gesicht 
vom Tempel, 1858; Kiihn in S#, Av., 1882; H. Sulley, Zhe 
Lemple of Ezekiel’s Prophecy, 1889: Stade, G/ 247 f. 

Zerubbabels Temple: De Moor and Imbert, in Ze 
Muséon, 7 and 8; the commentaries of Ryssel and Bertholet on 
Ezra and Nehemiah. 

(g) Herod's Temple: A tolerably complete catalogue of the 
older literature on Herod’s temple will be found in Haneberg, 
Die retigiése Altertimer der Bibel, 260 7. for the modern 
literature see Schiirer G/V’@) 1 323, We mention here: Mishna 
tractate Middoth, with the commentary of Obadja Bartenora in 
Surenhusius, 5; ET in Barclay, The Talmud, 255 9. Moses 
Maimonides in apin 3° (discussion of the Talmudic details as to 
the temple and its furniture, in Ugolini’s THes. 8); J. Lightfoot, 
Descriptio tentpli _Hierosolymitani (also in Ugolin. Thes. 9); 
Hirt, ‘Ueber die Banten Herodes des Grossen’ in 4dh%. Beri. 
Akad. : philol«hist. classe, 186-17, pp. 1-24 ; Haneberg, 4 lter- 
filmer, 266-336 ; Spiess, Das Jerusalem des Josephus, 1881, pp. 
464-3; t2, Der Tempel des Jerusalem wiihrend des letsten 


| Jakrhunderts setnes Bestandes nach JSasephus, 1887; Schiirer, 


Riehm, AWB, 1663, 7%: Block, Antwurf eines Grundrisses 
vom Herodianischen Tempel nach Talmudischen Quellen 
dearbeitet ; Hildesheimer, ‘D. Beschreibung d. Herod. Tempeis 
im Tractate Middoth u. b. Fl. Josephus' in /akresber. d. Rabb. 
Semimars f. d. orthodoxe Judentum, 1876-7; Lewin, The 
Siege of Jerusalem by Titus, 1863. 

(4) Temple worship. In additton to the works cited above, 
see esp. Schiirer, GY/(3), $ 24 (bibliography) ; SYNAGOGUE, § II. 


1B. (§§ 1-33, 43); G. HB. (§§ 94-42). 
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TEMPLE-KEEPER (New kopon); Acts 19 35 AV™s 
RV. See NEocoros, 


TEMPTATION. The word MDI, massak (@ rreip- 
acmoc Always}, occurs in the OT not only as a place- 
name (see MassaAuH), in Ex.177 etc. Ps.958 {AV 
‘temptation,’ RV ‘Massah,' RV™8: ‘temptation '), but 
also as a common noun in Dt. 434719 292[3] where EV 
has ‘temptations’ and RV: ‘trials’ or ‘evidences,’ in 
Job9 23[see  ]where EV has ‘trial’and RV™£: ‘calamity,’ 
The verb is 752. AV renders inconsistently ; in Ex. 17 27 
Dt. 616 etc., it gives up the best rendering—i.c., ‘to 
prove'—and substitutes what to modern readers is 
certainly misleading—-‘ to tempt.’ As Driver (on Dt. 
616) well observes, ‘mp) is a neutral word, and means 
to fest or prove a person, to see whether he will act in'a 
particular way (Ex. 164 Judg. 222 34), or whether the 
character he has is well established (x K. 101). - God 
thus Aroves a person, or puts him ¢o the éest, to see if 
his fidelity or affection is sincere, Gen. 221 Ex. 2020 Dt. 
82[y.v.] 184 [3]; cp Ps. 262; and men ¢est, or prove 
Jehovah when they act as if doubting whether his promise 
be true, or whether he is faithful to his revealed char- 
acter, Ex.]727 Nu, i4e2z Ps. 7818 (see v.19} 4156 959 
10614; cp Is. 712. So massoth Dt. 434 7 x9 292[3], are 
not ‘‘temptations,” but ¢ria/s, provings (see note on 
434}.’ With regard to the NT, it is satisfactory that 
wetpdw is rendered ‘try’ in Heb, 1li7 Rev. 2210, and 
reipa ‘trial’ in Hek. 1136, On the use of me:pacyds 
{‘temptation,’ but RV: sometimes ‘trial'),! Holtzmann 
{#C 145 4) remarks that this is one of the expressions 
to which the NT has given a pregnant and almost new 
meaning, indicating the external conflicts and distresses 
which become the means of inward temptation; see 
Lk. 2228 Acts 2019 Jas. 121 Pet.16. Such a conftict, 
such a distress is reported to have been the lot of Jesus, 
at the beginning of his ministry, See below. 


TEMPTATION OF JESUS 


Three stories (§§ 1-4). Discussion (§§ 9-11). 

Contents of the tradition (§5 4). Possibte light from myths (§ 22). 

Nucleus (§ 7}. Specially parallel stories (§ 13). 

Possible Hehe from Persia (§ 8), Mythic elements, etc. (§ 14). 
Bibliography (§ 15). 

[There are three chief modes of procedure in dealing 
with the traditional story of the Temptations, or rather 
Trials, of Jesus. (1) The narrative may be regarded as 
having arisen in consequence of a kind of natural law or 
tendency which, in the case of one who has won the 
crown of moral perfection for himself and for his 
disciples, places a symbolic event summing up the trials 
and achievement of his life at the very outset of his 
career, just as the final victory of good over evil needs, 
through the operation of the same law, to be effectually 
guaranteed by a reported initial victory of the Light-god 
over the Dragon of Chaos. ‘This may lead us to begin 
our consideration of the story of the Trials of Jesus by 
putting the story side by side with similar stories of other 
spiritual heroes known to tradition, and to put our 
literary criticism of the narratives under the contro! of 
results already obtained by such a comparison. Thus 
the literary criticism of the narrative will become 
subordinate to the historical (religions.geschichtlich) 
criticism of the narrative. The neglect of this procedure 
has, according to Gunkel and others, led to much mis- 
understanding of some of the narratives in the OT 
(notably those of Paradise, of the Deluge, and of Jonah), 
and it would perhaps be too much to suppose that no 
loss would be sustained by the neglect of it in the study 
of the NT. (2) It is also possible to begin our con- 
sideration of the narratives of the Trials by applying a 
purely literary criticism—z.e., by determining. so far as 
may be possible, from what literary sources they pro- 
ceed, and explaining their details by reference to the OT 
or to passages in the traditional life of Jesus. We may 


1 In Acts 2019 Rev. 10, ete., RV gives ‘trial’ in the text. 
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then consider whether, endeavouring to realise in some 
slight degree the mental state of Jesus, and applying the 
ordinary canons of probability, we can venture to point 
out a historical nucleus of the traditional story of the 
Trials, and we may then compare, or contrast, the 
Christian tradition with apparent parallels elsewhere. 
(3} We may, without disparaging either of the preced- 
ing methods, consider whether light cannot be thrown 
on the Christian tradition by inquiring whether the 
peculiarities of the narrative may not be accounted for 
by the discovery of some custom or observance the 
details of which are similar in essentials to those of the 
story of the Trials, and yet are beyond the suspicion of 
having heen derived from it. The difference between 
the first and the second of these methods and between 
both and the third is striking. It may, however, be 
minimised, when the student of literary criticism is not 
opposed to the comparative study of myths, and when 
the student of strange customs does not at all deny 
the importance of illustrating, and to some extent at 
least explaining, the narrative from biblical and extra- 
biblical literary sources, The essential truth of the 
significant and instructive narrative of the Temptation 
is of course not a matter of controversy. Cp Cheyne, 
Hallowing of Criticism. ] 

It is usual to explain the origin of the three synoptic? 
reports of the temptation by one or other of two critical 

1. Three hypotheses: (a) that Mk,’s represents a 
stories. bare and brief allusion to the larger story, 

"substantially reproduced in Mt. and Lk., 
which was already current when he wrote (cp 433, allu- 
sion to parables omitted), or (4) that Mt. and Lk. 
represent a common and somewhat mythical expansion 
(in Q, the Logia-source) of the original nucleus pre- 
served by Mk. Neither of these hypotheses is without 
its difficulties, however, and it seems preferable upon 
the whole to conjecture that Mk.'s report constitutes an 
allied though independent? account of the incident {in 
the Ur-Marcus or Petrine narrative), which has been 
depicted with fuller ethical detail and for other ends in 
Q and thence transferred with editorial modifications to 
Mt. and Lk. The standpoint for criticising the con- 
tents of both stories is furnished by the principle that in 
its higher forms temptation becomes more than ever a 
mystery—hard to understand as an experience and 
harder to communicate, especially to less sensitive souls 
with a tendency to materialise the subtler elements of 
moral conflict. 

_ Upon this view Mk. I12/. portrays the inaugura- 
tion of Jesus as Messiah by a contest with dzemonic 

Ma powers whom he encountered in bestial 
* clea: form. The allusion to ‘wild beasts’ is 
not a realistic touch (see §§ 9 f.) or a reference to the 
loneliness and danger of the experience, much less a 
subtle parallel to the first Adam (Gen. 128 219), but 
symbolic—and symbolic not of passions and hostile 
powers but of devils who appeared in such guise to 

1 The author of the Fourth Gospel, with his higher Christ- 
ology, naturally omits the temptation as one of several features 
(¢-g:, the agony in Gethsemane) in the human experience of 
Jesus which would not have lain in line with his specific con- 
ception of Christ's person. He prefers to dwell on the resultant’ 
sinlessness (718 846), and the incidental allusions to a strife 
(12 27-32 14 30) breathe security of triungph rather than intensity 
of strnggle, 

2 Mk. 11-13, though not an excerpt from earlier and fuller 
writings, is a résumé of facts already familiar in the evangelic 
tradition (cp ‘the gospel,‘ v1), That does not imply,. however, 
that v. 12 fis the conscious abbreviation of a tale corresponding 
to that preserved in Mt. and Lk., even although the Logia 
underlying those gospels was composed of didactic piéces which 
circulated earlier than the Ur-Marcus. See Soltau's Unsere 
Evangelien, 35-50 and A. Menzies' Earliest Gospel, 62-63. 

3 As Réville ésus de Nazareth, 214) suggests—' les bétes 
sauvages sont les passions dévorantes que déchainent les révolu- 
tions violentes ; les anges conseillent et donnent les armes pures 
de la persuasion et de l’appe} aux consciences,’ This is too 
modern an idea, In Jewish apocalyptic angels are often violent 
and punitive, by no means to be identified with gracious and 


entle influences. The wilderness might also be symbolic 
‘Herm, Vfs.i.13), or part of the scenic accompaniment of a 
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the vision of devotees in the desert. To the fervour 
and imagination of Jesus the divine spirit is like a 
fluttering dove (v. 10), the satanic spirits like wild beasts, 
Here, as afterwards in human form (123, etc., especially 
l2227 with the different application in Mt. 728}, the 
satanic spirits comprise for Mk. a prominent sphere in 
which Jesus lived and worked as Messiah, the foe of 
dzemons. This interpretation of Mk.'s language,! there- 
fore, is not simply in line with the naive psychology of 
the age,? which peopled the desert with haunting deities, 
visible especially to rapt devotees, but entirely consonant 
with the leading idea of Jesus’ career developed in Mk.’s 
gospel (cp the mutual recognition of Jesus and deemons 
in 123 fi 34 3811 f. 56 f. 920; and Wrede’s Das Messtas- 
gehetmniss in den Evangelien, 23 f.). 
Common to all three gospels is the symbolic term 
of ‘forty days’ (cp the forty years of Israel in the 
wilderness, Dt. 82, and the forty days' 
oe fast in the experience of Moses [Ex. 3428] 
* and Elijah [1 K. 198], and see NUMBER, 
§ 8) to delineate, as in Acts 13, a considerable period 
of time. 
Mt. 411 (cp 815 2544 2755), the angelic? service has no 
reference to food (Ps. 7825 Wisd. 1620). It is simply 
the counterpart of satanic opposition,4 and represents 
an experience of continuous aid during the vigil, not 
(as in Mt.) a reward and refreshment vouchsafed after 
the strain. All three accounts, however, imply that 
Jesus passed through the prolonged crisis without fall 
or wound. Whatever he thought or sought in the desert, 
his character suffered no deflection or compromise, much 
less defeat. This is developed in Mt. and Lk., who 
draw independently upon a didactic passage in the Logia 
which evidently contained a naive, pictorial descrip- 
tion of what Jesus experienced in a far less matter- 
of-fact and obvious fashion at this period. The form 
of it is vivid and severely simple upon the whole, but 
dramatic rather than mysterious, and naturally less 
impressive, because less inward and direct, than the 
later record of Jesus’ strenuous temptation in Geth- 
semane or even of his sharp encounter with an insidious 
enticement near Ceesarea Philippi (Mk. 8 31-33). It now 
remains for us to consider the temptation-vision in this 
semi-parabolic presentment which Mt. and Lk. have 
realistically preserved. (Cp HC [1901] 1i. 45-48.) 
Both in Mt. and in Lk. the original report of Q has 
been worked over, and traces of editorial handling are 
obvious if {as a rule) comparatively 
4 Mt. and Lk. unimportant. 


Favourite or characteristic Matthzean terms in 41-11 are: 
‘then’ (rére, guater), ‘coming forward’ (mpoceA@ar), ‘the 





vision (Rev. 17 3) translated into circumstantial prose. But the 
literal sense is quite suitable and natural. 

1 It is one bit of evidence in favour of the verdict that whilst 
Mk.’s gospel rests upon facts, not upon ideas, at a relatively 
small number of points ‘legendary features have come to attach 
themselves to the facts’ (O. Holtzmann in ZV 7 VW, 1901, p- 273). 

2 For demons in bestial shape see, e.¢., Mk.5 1211 Rev, 1231311 
1613 A, and—for the current belief in their connection with 
waste and lonely places—Mt. 12 43 (Demons, § 3; Maaic, § 2, 
&. 1, and Cheyne on Is. 13 21), with Charles’ note on Apoc. Bar. 

108. ‘These and other traces of Semitic folklore (see Doughty, 
“Ar. Des, 2 189-194) form the atmosphere for much in the synoptic 
tales of evil spirits and their malign influence upon men (cp 
also 2 Cor. 113; Everling, Die paul. Angelologie, etc., 51-37)- 
In the Arabic ‘gospel of the infancy’ demons emerge from a 
lad’s mouth in the shape of crows and serpents (Afocrpyphal 
Gospels, ed. B. H. Cowper, 179). 

3 Evidently part of the primitive tradition, for Mk. never 
merase angels elsewhere in narrative. A Johannine equivalent 
in Jn. 151? 

ojuat as the ‘rulers of this world ' (apyovres tod aimvos rovrov, 
x Cor. 26-8) are evil spirits who attempt to thwart the Lord of 

lory, so here the Messiah encounters supernatural foes, after 

's. 22. where the rulers (oi dpxovres) gather against the Lord 
and his anointed (kat xara rov ypiorov avrod), the latter being 
God’s son par excellence (v. 7= Mk. 111 Lk. 322 (D), ete.). Cp 
Clem, Hom. 8 22 of Satan setting himself to catch him (@ypevev 
adrov émyerpar) at this period, In Herm. Vis. iv. 24 Segri is the 
angel with authority over beasts such as are seen in the vision. 


The conception of Messiah as inevitably assailed by demons is © 


preserved in Rey, 124 £ (ep Mk. 3 27 and specially Mr, $ 2g). 
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tempter’ (6 weipagiay), ‘and’ (8¢, 
woAcv),] ‘ takes’ (rapaAapPavec, ézs), the asyndeton in 7, ‘again 
(wddcy, Sis), ‘the world’ (rod Kéapou, 8), ‘and behold ' (kai iSov), 
besides the additions of 4c, 8 (high hill), and ‘depart, Satan’ 
(Graye garava, to). Lucan peculiarities in 41-13 are: ‘full of 
holy Spirit’ (wAjpns mv. ayiov,? 14), ‘in those days’ (éy rats 
qeepats execvars), ‘and he said" (cimev 5€: GosreLs, § 38, a, 2), 
answer’ (aroxpiver@at wpds), ‘lead’ (ayw, A7s), ‘departed ’ (ié- 
orpeper,® Sis), rod with infin, (ro), ‘world’ (oixounéry, cp 21), 
‘complete’ (guvreddw, 67s), ‘before’ (évamtov), ‘departed’ 
(arégry), besides the addition of 24, 5 (in an instant), 6c, 9 
(evrevOer), r0{to safeguard thee), 13 (for a season), and the omis- 
sion of the angelic ministry at the close (made up for by the later 
vision of 22 43%). 

It is evident that the original tale in Q was little altered 
in subsequent recensions and that the final editors have 
reproduced it accurately though not slavishly, preserving 
the essential features of the story. The main exception 
to this rule is the altered order of the second and third 
temptations by a process of transposition which is fairly 
common throughout the synoptics (see SERMON ON THE 
Mount, § 9). There are no data which would enable 
us to decide with any confidence which, if either, 
represents the original series in the Logia, much 
less the actual sequence. Fortunately the order is not 
a matter of moment.4 Each of the two canonical 
sequences has plausible features and is ethically effective, 
especially in view of the gospel in which it occurs. 

In Mt., where Jesus is pictured as the real if unex- 
pected (113) Messiah of Judaism, the newly realised 
consciousness of his position (317) suggests the final and 
supreme temptation of adopting compromise with ex- 
ternal methods in order to gain the universal dominion 
which formed his goal (48-11), The true Messiah, as 
had been already seen in part {Ps. Sol. 1737-45), was to 
be no second Solomon but one whose reliance was solely 
upon God for strength and wisdom. In Lk., again, 
the climax is not merely that the OT scriptures them- 
selves might suggest unworthy ideas, but that pre- 
sumptuous claims upon God are a danger subtler than 
seductions appealing to the flesh or to the external and 
sensuous inclinations (49-12), Besides, ‘thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God’ formed a dramatic and appro- 
priate ending to the initial series of temptations in a life 
which Lk. emphasises (413 2228) as a tempted existence 
throughout. Further, an apologetic tendency is to be 
traced in his anxiety to give a more natural geographical 
order, to show that the retirement was due to a 
spontaneous and spiritualS impulse or rather habit 
(41f, wAspyns wredparos aylouv . . . Hyero ev 7G mrvev- 
part, cp Rom. 814), and to explain® for the benefit ot 
non-Jewish readers (46, ér1 . . . atryv) how Satan 
could reasonably make such an offer.? The awkward 


1 The Gospel of the Hebrews apparently agreed here with 
Lk, (73 iovdaixdy odk exer” “eis THY ayiav MOA” GAN “ey tA” 
{iepoveadzjy], Handmann, 7U [1888] v.370). The telic note, 
characteristic of Mt. (41), is added to Lk. harmonistically by 
Ss, as Lk.’s ‘for a season’ to Mt. 4114 (so Cur.). 

2 Here, as at 322 (=Mt.316 Mk, 110), the most correct form 
(Dalman, Worte Jesu, 166_/.). . 

3 In v. 1, whither? Hardly to Galilee @. 14). There is a 
good deal to be said for Hahn's idea that the retirement and 
conftict of Jesus in Lk. forms an aside—a change of purpose (cp 
#1 and % 14). Certainly that is the impression left by the 
narrative. But this may be due simply to the ill-arranged order 
of Lk. at this point (see, eg., the unchronological position of 
3 1) and not to the author's real conception. 

‘The thoughts crossed and recrossed each another, occurred 
and recurred, and the record is simply a classified summary of 
forty days’ reflections and examinations’ (Peyton), or rather of 
prolonged agitation in mind and soul, Some historical signifi- 
cance, however, is attached hy Hénig to the order (desert, hill 
= Galilee, temple= Jerusalem); see also O. Holtzmann's Leden 
Ses, 357. 108 /. 

5 Bruce (A.xcfos. Grk. Test. 1 486) prefers to regard this as the 
first instance of Lk.’s editorial solicitude: no evil thoughts 
possible in the mind of such a holy man. 

6 Mt. naturally takes it for granted that his readers understand 
the Jewish notion, shared by most early Christians, that the 
present age and world lay under the control (2 Cor, 44 Eph. 6 rz, 
etc.; Everling, of. cit. 49 4, 107 4) of Satan as king of the 
present time (6 mpdécxacpos BagiAeds) or king of the present 
things (8. rev mapovrwy) (Clem. Font. 821). 

7 The transport to a hill-top, characteristic of Jewish apoca- 
lyptic (Rev. 21 10, cp Herm. Sis. ix. 11, etc., also Ezek. 402, 
Apoc. Bar. 768), is also softened down (avayaydv), and stress 
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insertion of the genealogy (323-38) between the baptism 
and the temptation may have been intended to suggest 
that Jesus was mature, as well as equipped by descent, 
at his entrance upon ministry and at the moment of his 
conflict with Satan (so, evidently, Justin, Dial. 125, 354: 
bre yap &vOpwros yéyover, wporHGev avrg 6 didSoras). 
It certainly makes the connection, rightly emphasised in 
Mk. liz (al ets) and even Mt. (41, rére), somewhat 
loose, 

Treating the subject of their relation to stmilar narratives 
elsewhere (see § 13), we may remark that the figurative! stories 

in Mt. and Lk. were written tn an atmosphere 
5. Contents of of belief in Satan as the arch-opponent of 
the tradition. God’s authority (Mct.1227 7=Lk. 11 19 4, 
etc.}and the personal agent in seduction— 
a belief (Jewish and early Christian; Spitta, Das Urchrist, 1 34- 
38) which there is no reason to doubt was shared, in however 
minimised and moralised a form, by Jesus himself. In two 
other visions of spiritual conflict recorded by Lk.2(10 18 22 31_f), 
Satan appears as the defeated protagonist of Jesus; and these, 
like the original nucleus of the baptism-story (Histerical New 
Testament, 1901, p- 18) and possibly also the transfiguration, 
certainly represent (bdnyjrato juty, Cle. (ot. 11 35) auto- 
biographical communications of one who, like Paul, though far 
from being a visionary, had visions and moments of rapture, 
éspecially at crises of his religious experience. These communi- 
cations4 must have been made to the disciples in order to re- 
assure, impress (Mt, 26 38), and clarify their minds. The main 
object was to throw light upon his own method and aims, and 
also by inference upon the course of life to be followed by his 
adherents. Hence, in their present didactic form, it is not easy 
to determine whether the stories originally possessed a Messianic 
or a human significance, unless*both are conceived to have lain 
blended together. 

[With regard to the order of the three Trials, it is worth men- 
tioning (after O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, § 72) that according 
to the fragments of the Gospel of the Hebrews (referred to again 
in § 14} the narrative was originally so arranged that the 
temptation on the mounsain came first, that in the city second, 
and that in the wilderness third, whereas in Mt. the order is: 
wilderness, city, mountain, and in Lk. wilderness, mountain, 
city. He gives psychological reasons for preferring the order of 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, pointing out that it coincides more- 
over with that in which the texts quoted from Deuteronomy 
occur (61316 82). It was in Deuteronomy, he supposes, 
that Jesus, in the prolonged period of meditation after his 
Laptism in which his vovation had been revealed to him, sought 
for the guidance of which he felt in need.] 


i. Loneliness and fasting,4 the normal conditions of 
an ecstasy or trance, naturally introduce the first 
synoptic temptation, the ethical point of 
6. as cai which lies in the refusal of Jesus to 
Z seek exemption from the limitations of 
common needs anc bodily privations. The later 
counsel Mt. 625-33 :s thus grounded in his own ex- 
perience (cp Jn. 432-34 and Mt. 108-310 Lk.93 104). 
Divine sonship, even. in its highest degree, is thereby 
shown to confer no title to exceptional treatment; it 
merely enforces the duty of loyalty to God's interests 
and demands as the supreme thing in the moral life 
(see the application of this in Jn. 626), and the com- 
panion duty of faith, that such devotion shall not be left 
ultimately destitute by God. 
ii. With admirable penetration the very intensity of 
such faith is represerited in the temple-temptation as an 
insidious oceasion for presumption. The inclination 





laid on the time (év oteyn xpdvov, 45). The appositeness of 
Mt. 43 and the more vivid Lk. 4 3 lies in the resemblance between 
the rounded shingle of the locality and loaves of bread (c; 
Mt.79). There is no subtle allusion to the Baptist’s nether 
(Mt. 3911), which indeed is amply illustrated otherwise (cp 
Klein in ZV TH, x1901, pp. 343-344). 

1 They appear to he between a chronicle and a poetical parable. 
As early as the seventeenth century, the Temptation was viewed 
as ‘an interchange of dangerous thoughts,’ by Balthasar Bekker : 
Die bezauberte Welte (chap. 21). 

2 It is noticeable thal the tempted nature of Christ is brought 
forward in Hebrews, a book linguistically allied to J.k.-Acts, 

3 For the imparting of the substance of ecstasies and trances 
see Acts 1144 169 / 189 / 226, etc.,and Asc. /sate, 6 10-15, 
‘Oculi eins erant aperti, os vero clausum, sed inspiratio spiritus 
erat cum ilo. Visio quam videbat, non erat de seculo hoc, sed 
de abscondito omni carni. Et cum cessavit a visione, reversus 
notificavit visionem Ezechiz et filio eius Nasoni.’ 

4 See Gunkel's Die Wirkungen des heiligen Geistes (1899), 22, 
and Fastina, § 2 (with Propueric LiTkRKaTuReE, § 19). 
notable exception occurs in Rev.1g9 Intense prayer may 
have preceded the Temptation (see von der Goltz, as Gedet, 
3-4), bur it is not specifically mentioned. 
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now is to abuse not one’s feeling of independence but 
one’s consciousness of dependence—i.e¢., the current 
pious conviction, shared by Jesus, that God could and 
would miraculously interpose on behalf of his servants 
in peril. Jesus repels this suggestion.’ Genuine faith 
in man, he is convinced, will be content to believe in 
God's care without nervously insisting upon arbitrary 
proofs of it. 

iii, The mountain-temptation depicts Jesus’ rejection 
of another attractive and plausible idea which occurred 
to him (no doubt suggested in part by popular expecta~ 
tion), viz., that his Messianic goal might be swiftly and 
smoothly reached along paths bordering upon com- 
promise. Renan‘s motto for the scene—‘ Christ or 
Mahomet '—hits off one aspect of the dilemma precisely. 
Yet the bearing of the temptation need not be exclusively 
messianic, as Mk. 836 shows ; the latter passage ? (with 
833) indicating also that here at any rate the larger 
temptation-narrative, relegated not without psychological 
aptness to the opening of Jesus’ life, forms really a 
miniature of the fundamental temptations which recurred 
as constant factors in his career, just as the Sermon on 
the Mount is placed by Mt. unchronologically in the 
forefront of the ministry as a summary of his general 
teaching. No doubt the moral insight of Jesus carried 
with it foresight of coming perils. At Nazareth he had 
not been out of touch with currents surging from the 
outside pagan world and its glories (see GASm. HG 
35-37, 433-435, for the consciousness of ethnic splendour 
possible to a Galilean), But the full force of such a 
temptation could not be felt until he had entered defi- 
nitely upon his public mission (cp fn.614 f) ; and the 
same may be said of the temple-temptation (Mt. 2653 / }, 
for hitherto Jesus, though acquainted of course with the 
dizzy pinnacle of the temple (Jos. Az¢.xv. 11s), had 
run no risk to his person {see further the didactic side 
of this developed in Mt.i0r7-3t Lk.122-12). The 
difficulty of Jesus at the outset naturally was to see and 
choose the true method ; his subsequent trial, recurring 
at frequent stages, was to adhere to the choice made in 
this initial hour of insight. 

‘The Logia passage on the temptation thus represented 
the disciples’ memory of Jesus’ memory. It was the 

. 1 literary embodiment, coloured by OT 

7. Historical st at of a crisis in the “ite of 
nucleus. Jesus which {cp Mt.1229 Mk. 327) he 
imparted in an ideal and concentrated form, looking 
back on it through the later, deeper experience of his 


1 The ethical triumph of the crisis, as Keim points out (Jess 
von Nazara, ET, 2 328), is not simply that Jesus conquered but 
that ‘the inexorable godfike loftiness of his judgment discovered 
the devil in scruples which even the noblest would have fondled 
as spiritual pearls.’ Further, with the possible and partial 
exception of the hunger-experience, the allurements in this 
initial crisis of Jesus’ life are depicted as attractive rather than 
threatening or painful. All trial (in the modern sense of the 
word) is temptation; but all temptations are not trials. As 
Gethsemane indicates, Jesus felt the harsh as well as the soft 
touch, and emerged from the ordea! unspoiled: cp werov@er 
avros wecpacéeis . . . xwpis auaprias (Heb. 218 415). 

2 The allusion to Peter as an embodiment of Satan corresponds 
with the early Christian belief that seductions through human 
influence were the devil's work (Weinel, Hixungen des Geistes 
u. der Geister, 14-17 [1899]}; but the synoptic stories, in their 
present form at any rate, expressly exclude the idea that Jesus 
had to grapple in the temptation with anything but spiritual 
hosts of wickedness (Eph. 611-13), | Even the notion of the 
temple-temptation as a miracle of display before a crowd is rather 
irrelevant and theatrical. For the unpolitical character of 
Christ's propaganda, see Barth’s /auptprodleme des Lebens 
Jes, PP. 43-44. : 

3 The OT citations are all from @, and present little or no 
difficulty. Mt.44¢ omits r@ before éxaop. with AF (tt. 83); 
the other variants év dprw (Zahn, Zind, 2316; Nestle, Linfiéhr. 
ait) and év Aymare are insignificant and uncertain. Ps, 9li1f 
is quoted with some freedom in Mt. 46. But in citing Dt. 613 
both Mt, and Lk. agree with @A in substituting wpooxuyycets for 
HoByOyon and in adding uérw to ai7G. The sequel in Ps. 28/4 
to v. 7 may have suggested the mountain-temptation, just as 
perhaps the beasts of Ps. 9113 may have suggested Mk. 113. 
But such conformations or infusions are at most subordinate to the 
dominant factor in the composition of the story—viz., the en- 
deavour to summarise the cardinal temptations of Jesus. 
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actual ministry, when the initials eductions had become 
More grave and subtle than before. The historical 
nucleus of the tradition is the natural and overpowering 
impulse which drove Jesus into the gaunt, wild solitudes 
W.) or rather E. of the Jordan to reflect upon the 
strange consciousness (Baldensperger, Das Seéést- 
bewusstsein Jesu, 229 f-) which had recently dawned 
upon him at his baptism,? to forecast its issues and 
determine his course of action (cp Gal. 115-17). It is 
noticeable that he does not seem to have doubted the 
reality of his Messianic consciousness ; for the words 
‘if thou art a son of God’ (ef vids ef rod Peod) do not 
bear this full hypothetical meaning. What he had to 
win clearness and conviction upon was the real nature 
and consequences of his position; if any hesitation or 
uncertainty upon the genuineness of this occurred to 
him, it was during the period of conflict? (implied by 
Mk. and Lk., not Mt.) and self-questioning preceding 
that in which Mt. and Lk. place the triple and typical 
conflict of what is rather inappropriately termed rhe 
Temptation of Jesus. J. Mo. 
It has been remarked above {introd.) that light might 
be expected to be thrown upon the singular and sug- 
gestive story of the Trials of Jesus by comparing it 
with more or jess striking parallels in the literature of 
other religions, but that it is also possible that the 
insertion of such a narrative (which .is plainly not 
literally true) may conceivably be accounted for by the 
existence of some custom or observance which may have 
led the narrator to postulate such an event as the threefold 
trial at the opening of the ministry of Jesus. In an essay 
read before the Oxford Society of Historical Theology in 
Nov. 1901 (an abstract of which is given in the Society's 
Proceedings [privately printed], 1901-2, pp. 27-31) the 
view has been expressed by Prof. A. A. Bevan that the 
so-called Temptation-story in its original form (2.2, 4 
form resembling the narrative in Mk.} was a description 
of a traditional practice or ceremony, by which, it was 
supposed, a man could obtain control over demons. 
8. Possible The practice referred to must have 
light from the been of ancient origin, and it has con- 
modern East tinued in the East down to the present 
* day. Rather than attempt to describe 
it anew, Prof. Bevan cites the testimony of an Oriental, 


as reported by Prof. E. G. Browne in his work, 4 Year 


amongst the Persians (1893), 148 f. About fifteen 
years ago Prof. Browne heard this story from a 


philosopher of Isfahan, entitled Aminu-sh-Shari‘at. 

‘At one time of my life I devoted myself to the occuit 
sciences, and made an attempt to obtain control over the zinmis, 
with what results I will tell you. You must know, in the first 
place, that the sods operandi is as follows :—The seeker after 
this power chooses some solitary and dismal spot... . There 
he must remain for forty days. . . . He spends the greater part 
of this time in incantations in the Arabic language, which he 
recites within the area of the #ana/, or geometrical figure, 
which he must describe in a certain way on the ground, Besides 
this, he must eat very little food, and diminish the amount 
daily. If he has faithfully observed all these details, on the 
twenty-first day a lion will appear, and will enter the magic 
circle. The operator must not allow himself to be terrified by 
this apparition, and, above all, must on no account quit the 
mandal, else he will lose the results of all his pains. If he 
resists the lion, other terrible forms will come to him on subse- 
quent days—tigers, dragons, and the like—which he must 
similarly withstand. If he holds his ground till the fortieth 





1 In the vicinity of BeTHABARA? Cp JouN THE Baptist, 
§ 1. On the haggard, austere Judean desert with its vipers 
(Mt. 37), see GASm. HG 312-317. 

2 Justin (Dad. 103, 331) loosely brings the two into close 
connection—aépa 7@ avaPyvae avroy amd roi lopdavov the voice 
from heaven is followed by the temptation to worship the devil. 

3 In Clem. Hom. (1135 192) these forty days are occupied 
by discussions (tad¢yer@ar) with the devil (rpotpémwy gai ava- 
welOwv, 821). See the striking passage cited from Victor Hugo’s 
Quatre-vingt-treize (in. John Morley’s Studies in Literature, 
2354) on the moral incitements and haunting effects of Nature 
upon the human conscience, and especially of Nature in her 
more savage and gloomy scenes. Where the strong conscience 
resists, and develops by resisting, ‘the puny conscience soon 
turns reptile . . . it undergoes the mysterious infiltration of ill 
suggestions and superstition.’ 
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day, he has attained his object, and the si#mis, having been 
unable to get the mastery over him, will have to become his 
servants and obey all his behests, Well, I faithfully observed 
all the necessary conditions, and on the twenty-first day, sure 
enough, a lion appeared and entered the circle, Next day a 
tiger came, and still I succeeded in resisting the impulse which 
urged me to flee. But when, on the following day, a most 
hideous and frightful dragon appeared, I could no longer 
control my terror, and rushed from the circle, renouncing all 
further attempts at obtaining the mastery over the pinnis. 
When some time had elapsed after this, and I had pursued my 
studies in philosophy further, I came to the conclusion that [ 
had been the victim of hallucinations excited by expectation, 
solitude, hunger, and long vigils; and, with a view to testing 
the truth of this hypothesis, I again repeated the process which 
I had bLefore practised, this time in a spirit of philosophical 
incredulity. My expectations were justified; I saw absolutely 
nothing. And there is another fact which proves to my mind 
that the phantoms I saw on the first occasion had no existence 
outside my own brain. I had never seen a real lion then, and 
my ideas about the appearance of that animal were entirely 
derived from the pictures which may be seen over the doors 
of baths in this country. Now, the lion which I saw in the 
magic circle was exactly like the latter in form and colouring, 
and, therefore, as I need hardly say, differed considerably in 
aspect from a real lion.’ 
This custom, it will be noticed, belongs to the large 
class of observances now often called ‘ceremonies of 
Sasi ge initiation,’ that is to say, ceremonies 
immer by which a man is introduced into 
* some new line of life, such as that of 
a warrior, a priest, a king, and so forth, Among 
savages, as is well known, these ceremonies are 
often very elaborate and very repulsive, involving, for 
example, mutilations of the body and other torments; 
among civilised peoples there is naturally a tendency to 
soften them down, or suppress them altogether; but 
traces of them have survived in almost every country of 
the world, 
In the particular case under consideration the purpose 
: of the ceremony is perfectly clear, 
per namely, to obtain power over those 
Jian. beings whom modern Orientals call 
jinn—a term which in meaning corresponds to the 
Jewish skédhim and to the Greek daluoves, Sacuévea. 
Later Jewish writers told that King Solomon possessed such 
& power (rhy xara tay Sacudvuy téxmmv, as Josephus calls it). 
Josephus also states that Solomon composed incantations 
whereby diseases are relieved, and left behind him forms of 
exorcism, whereby men control and drive out demons, so that 
they can never return. He adds, ‘even to the present day this 
mode i cure prevails among us to a very great extent’ (daz. 
viii. 25). 


In this connection it is to be observed that both in 
ancient and in modern times a distinction is made 
between sudbjugating demons, as Solomon is supposed to 
have done, and entering into league with them, in order 
to gain some advantage for oneself or to injure one’s 
enemies, The former is called lawful, the latter unlawful 
magic. Now the ceremony which we are discussing 
evidently belongs to the former category, and that it 
bears a striking resemblance to the accounts of the 
temptation in the Gospels, as Prof. Bevan points out, 

cannot be denied. In both cases we 
11. Mlustrates find the forty days spent in the desert, 

Sospel story. 1). fasting, and the presence of the 
wild beasts. It is also plain that in the Synoptic 
narrative of Jesus’ ministry the casting out of demons 
is a continually recurring feature. It appears natural, 
therefore, that the narrative should begin with an 
account of the process by which Jesus’ power over 
the demons was acquired. Nor must we overlook the 
important fact that the Fourth Gospel, which omits the 
‘Temptation,’ a/so omits all reference to the casting out 
of demons. Does not this give plausibility to the view 
that the early Christians believed that their Master had 
obtained control over the demons by performing this 
rite at the outset of his ministry? Further corro- 
borations of this view are given in the abstract of this 
essay in the Proceedings referred to. 

An earlier explanation must, however, be mentioned. 

‘The more we familiarise ourselves with the utterances 
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of primitive antiquity, the more we are relieved from the 
. difficulties incident to a literalistic and 
12. Possible tionalistic reading of ancient religious 
light from rationalistic reading neie g 
hi: records. Primitive antiquity delights 
myths. in myths, and details derived from 
myths were not held to be misplaced in narratives the 
nucleus of which was historical. Indeed, even whole 
episodes might be borrowed from myths and adapted 
to their own needs by the writers of popular narratives, 
without any sense of incongruity. How largely this is 
the case in the earlier portion of Israelite history, is 
becoming known, and there is no sufficient reason for 
denying the existence of a more or less modified mythic 
embroidery in early Christian narratives. The narrative 
of the Temptation of Jesus is one of the most precious 
of these narratives. We cannot call it ‘an allegory any 
more than we can call the Hebrew paradise-story an 
allegory, for it is put forth as history—such history as 
to early Christians of a primitive habit of mind appeared 
to need no proof, because it was ideally and undeniably 
true. Had these been called upon to prove the facts 
of the history, they would not have understood the 
summons, unless, indeed, it came to them from one 
who was equally sceptical as to all that the truly ancient 
mind held most dear, and in this case they would have 
scorned to answer it. We need not then indulge the 
pleasant fancy that Jesus himself may have given the 
impetus to the procluction of the temptation narrative, 
by giving some of his nearest disciples glimpses of his 
early soul-history, The fancy is not only unnecessary 
but also unwise—at least, if it entices us to suppose that 
our purely subjective imaginings are of equal value with 
critical or traditiona: facts, and so to lose that sobriety 
which in a student of religion is the crowning moral 
quality. 

There are two stories! parallel to that now before us 
which deserve the attention of the student. One is the 

jal Temptation of Zarathustra (Zoroaster) 

18. aa ¥ by the evil spirit Angra Mainyu; the 

mn '. other is the Temptation of Gautama 

8. (the Buddha) by the demon Mara. In 

both these stories the tempter seeks first of all to over- 

come the Holy One by violence, and only when this 
effort fails has recourse to spiritual temptations. 

Ahriman, ‘the guileful one, he the evil-doer,’ bids a demon 
tush down upon Zarathustra, But the holy Zarathustra steps 
forward to meet him, wielding ‘stones as big as a house,’ 
obtained from Ahura Mazda (7.¢., thunderbolts). Then the 
guilefal one, fearing the overthrow of his own empire, promises 

‘arathustra that if he will ‘renounce the good law of the wor- 
shippers of Mazda,’ he shall ‘ gain such a boon as Zohak gained, 
the ruler of the nations.’ Zarathustra answers, ‘No! never wil! 
I renounce the good law . . . though my body, my life, my 
soul, should burst.". And when Ahriman howls out, ‘By whose 
word wilt thou strike and repel,’ Zarathustra answers, ‘The 
words taught by Mazda, these are my weapons, my best 
weapons.’ Once more he chants the sacred formula, the Ahuna 
Vairya, and prays, ‘This I ask thee: teach me the truth, O Lord !'3 

With this, Darmesteter4 well compares the Tempta- 
tion of Gautama by the demon Mara. 

The legend is that when the young Indian prince made the 
‘great renunciation ‘to devote himself to the discovery of truth 
for the sake of his fellowmen, Mara became visible in the air, 
promising that in seven days from now the wheel of empire 
would appear, and would make Gautama sovereign over the four 
continents and the two adjacent isles. Baffled, the demon Mara 
sends his three daughters, Craving, Discontent, and Lust; but 
their wiles are fruitless ; on the forty-ninth day the king of the 


gods brings water for his face, and the four guardian angels 
minister to him.® 


It is plain that both these stories are of mythic origin; 


1 Already referred to by J. E. Carpenter, The First Three 
Gospels, 165 7; J. M. Robertson, Christianity and Mythology, 
343 353 355. . . 

A king in ancient Iranian mythology who ruled the world 
for a thousand years. 

3 Vendidéd (Zendavesta), 191-11 (the Revelation chapter), 
SBE 4204-206; cp Introd. p. Ixxvii, There is also a briefer 
account of the episode in the Dinkart, besides allusions to it 
elsewhere (A. V, Williams Jackson, Zoroaster, the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran, 53). 

* Ormazd et Ahriman, 201. 

5 Birth Stories (Rhys Davids), 1284 96,4 106% 
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plain too that psychological reflection has done more 
for the Buddhist story than for the Zoroastrian.! The 
more archaic of the two stories is the Temptation of 
Zarathustra, the more appealing the Temptation of 
Gautama. Darmesteter traces both to the nature-myth 
embodied in the dialogue of the Panis and Sarama in 
the Rig Veda. This, at least, seems highly probable ; 
«. the Temptation-stories in general origin- 
zi cs or ated in the mythical conflict between the 
elements. 1 ight-god and the Storm-spirit, and 
while we fully grant that the story of the Temptation 
of Jesus has been, like that of the Temptation of 
Gautama, enriched by psychological reflection, and 
(we may add in the case of the Gospel-story) by remini- 
scences of the Temptation of Adam and of ancient Israel, 
we cannot consistently deny that its ultimate germs are 
mythical. Not that the mythic element in this story 
can be traced to imitation of either of the two parallel 
stories mentioned above {§ 15); so far as we know as 
yet, it is only in the apocryphal Gospels (150-700 
A.D.) that Buddhistic influence can safely be admitted. 
Indeed, the ‘exceeding high mountain,’ from the top 
of which the tempter shows Jesus ‘all the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them,’ would seem to be 
suggested by the Babylonian mountain of the gods 
which passed into the folklore of the Israelites? (cp 
Is. 1413 Ezek, 2816}, and is ultimately the great mythic 
earth-mountain. ‘We know not where to look for the 
‘‘ high mountain,''' remarks Keim. The Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, however, did know. According to 
a fragment in Origen,? ‘ the Saviour said, Even now my 
mother the Holy Spirit hath seized me by one of my 
hairs, and hath brought me to the great mountain 
Tabor (GafSwp, Tafwp).' Why Tabor? Probably by 
a misunderstanding. It was the rmountain of the 
Navel (an) that was originally meant—the mountain 
in the earth’s centre. Earlier generations knew where 
this mountain was—it was in the old Hebrew Paradise, 
but certainly no one in the first Christian century could 
have localised that Paradise.4 It was also on this 
mountain that we should have expected to find Jesus 
spending the forty days; the analogies of Ex. 2418 3428 
1K.198/ point distinctly to this. But here again the 
japse of centuries since the period of a still flourishing 
folklore must be borne in mind. Since these passages 
were written transcendentalism had placed its seal on 
Jewish theology, and even the most venerated earthly 
mountain was no more than the footstool of God {cp 
Ps. 995 1327}. Jewish ascetics naturally resorted to 
the desert, as the region where communings with another 
world would be most attainable (cp JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
§ 1) It was possible there to reduce the claims of 
fieshly nature to the utmost; there, too, mysterious 
oracular voices might be heard (see col. 3882, with n. 2); 
there, too, the moral athlete might prove his spiritual 
weapons in conflict with the Evil One, Whether the 
‘forty days’ were, according to the earliest form of the 
narrative, really forty days of temptation may be doubted. 
The Lenten fast of forty days might naturally exert a 
modifying influence on the original tradition, which 
surely must have said that Jesus, as the second Moses 
and the second Etijah,® communed with God for forty 
days before he underwent the sorest attack of the Evi 
1 According to Rhys Davids (Buddhism, 36, SPCK), ‘the 
very thoughts passing through the mind of Gautama appear in 
gorgeous descriptions as angels of darkness or of light. Unable 
to express the struggles of his soul in any other way, they repre- 
sent him as sitting sublime, calm, and serene during violent 
attacks made upon him by a wicked visible tempter and his 
wicked angels, armed by all kinds of weapons.’ We must not, 
however, imagine that the Temptation of Gautama is of purely 
psychological origin. Even here the first germs are evidently 
mythological (see Darmesteter). eee . 
2 The fondness for references to mountains in Jewish eschato- 
logical literature also has its roots in mythology. 
See Nestle, V7 Gr. Supplementum, 77, and cp TABOR, § 5. 
4 There is evidence suggesting thar the early tradition placed 
it in the Jerahmeelite Negeb (see PARADISE, § x1, with n. 6). 


5 On the genesis of the ‘forty days’ in the Moses and Elijah 
story, cp Mosgs, § rr. 
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One,! Just so, Zarathustra is said to have beheld seven 
visions of Ormazd and the archangels before meeting 
the combined attack of the powers of evil.2. It may 
well be that in the original Temptation of Jesus, as in 
that of Zarathustra, the efforts of the tempter were made 
to centre in the’one object of drawing the Saviour away 
to a false ideal of success. Analogy favours the view 
that this, like other stories of the same class, grew, and 
by the belief that it grew our appreciation of the final 
perfected form is increased rather than diminished. 

One serious difficulty, however, remains, The short 
account in Mk. runs— 

‘And he was in the wilderness forty days tempted of Satan; 

and he was with the wild beasts; and the angels ministered 
unto him’ (Mk. 113), 
To suppose that this account merely sums up a fuller 
narrative, such as Mt.'s, is scarcely admissible. It 
consists of three clauses, and it is only the first and 
the third which can be represented as the skeleton 
of the vivid narrative known to Mt. and Lk. ‘He 
was with the wild beasts’ (fv wera ray Onplwv)— 
clearly there is something more than picturesque realism 
here, and the duty of the critic is not performed by 
referring to Is.806, 2™Mace.527 We seem to have 
here a fragment of another separate narrative, attached 
to the beginning of Jesus’ career, the trials described 
in which were those incident to initiation into mysteries, 
or (in Egypt) to the passage of the soul to the Islands 
of the Blest.? J. M. Robertson‘ is inclined to account 
in this way for the tempter’s invitation to Jesus to grasp 
at food before the appointed time. ‘We know that 
among the trials of the later Mithraic initiations were 
those of hunger and thirst; and as the adversary, the 
tempter, is a capital figure in all stages of the Mazdean 
system, it would be almost a matter of course that the 
initiate should figure as being tempted by him to break 
down in the probation.’ It would certainly not be 
extraordinary that some echo of these mysteries should 
have made its way into the Christian community, con- 
sidering how close was the struggle between Christianity 
and Mithraism (the successor and supplanter of Mazda- 
worship) at a later period. Nor have we even thus 
exhausted critical possibilities, Considering that ability 
to vanquish demons was regarded as one of the most 
essential gifts of the Messiah (cp Mk. 3}, it is not sur- 
prising if an attempt was made by early Christians to 
connect the temptation-story with this widely-spread 
view of the messianic office. The discussion in §§ 8-11 
will not, indeed, supersede the mythological theory, 
but it may help us to realise the popular theories which 
may possibly have been based at an early time on the 
narrative of the temptation. T.K.C. 

On the literary criticism of the synoptic narratives, besides the 

relevant sections in critical editions of the synoptic gospels-and 
: in the various biographies of Jesus, see von 

15. Literature, Engelhardt, De ‘entatione Jesu (1858), 

_. Hiinefeld, Die Versuchungsgeschichte 

(1880); N. Schmidt, S#. Ar, 1889, p. 443,43 Wendt’s Lehre 
Jesu (ET, 1 101 4 395}; W. Hanig, ‘ Die Versuchungsgeschichte' 
(Protest, Monatshefie, 1900, 331 f. 382_ 7); and B. W. Bacon, 
Bibl. World, Jan. 1909, pp. 18-25 ; also Ullmann’s Siadlosigheit 
Jesu (ET, 123-144 265-291 [1870}); Trench's Studies in Gospels, 
1-65 (1867); Ecce Home (ch. 2); Campbell’s Crit. Studies in 
Luke, 16-28 (1891); A. E. Garvie, £xp.710 301 f. 3564 419 4 
453.4 5094); W. W. Peyton, Exfos., third ser. 9 369-397, fourth 
Ser. 2 360-378 439-454 4223-235 340-360; and W. B. Hill, Bi62. 
World, 1128-36; further, on the metaphysical problem, Bruce, 
Humiliation of Christ @) (188g), 236-288 ; and Fairbairn, Christ 
in Mod. Theology, 348-353 (1893). Acrade literalism dominates 
essays like Nebe’s Der Versuch des Herrn eine dussere That- 
sache (1857), and F. Nerling’s ‘Die Versuchung Jesu Christi, 


des Sohnes Gottes, durch Satanas in der Wuste’ (YWittheil. und 
Nachrichten fiir die evang. Kirche in Russland, $32 49-104); cp 


1 Keim unites the two views of the forty days. ‘He stands 
like Moses on Sinai in still converse with God, by whose word 
he lives, but he is, at the same time, put to the test by Satan; 
and it is this side of his sojourn which has been most industri- 
ously portrayed ' (Jesus of Wasara, ET 2305). The synoptics, 
however, only speak of his being tempted of the devil. 

2 Williams Jackson, Zoroaster, 50f, 

3 Masp. Dawn of Civ. 184 f. 

4 Christianity and Mythology, 354. 
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A. D, Kurrikoff (r4id. 1895, pp. 289-307 395-417). [Add— 

ublished since the above article was written—Garvie, Expos. 
Jane 1902; Hilgenfeld, ZW, 1902, pp. 289-302; Denney, 
Death of Christ (1g02), 16-18; and J. Halévy, Aevue Sémitigue 
(Jan., 1902), p. 13 72; also, for rabbinic parallels on Satan 
tempting Abram, Moses, and Israel, Gfrérer’s Jahrhundert d. 
Heils, 2379/3 

J. Mo. (8§ 1-7, 15); T. K. Cc. (§§$ 12-14). 
TENT. The tent, as a place of abode or shelter, 
appears to stand midway between the tree and the 
circular hut. The tree, with its 
1, Introduction. canopy of branch and brushwood, 
would suggest to nomad tribes the use of the tree-trunk 
or pole, around which would be hung the skins of 
animals caught in the chase, whilst settled races would 
prepare a more lasting shelter by the erection, on a 
similar plan, of round {or nearly round) dome-shaped 
buildings of straw and clay. <A later development of 
this would be the construction of round buildings with 
perpendicular walls, and sloping, not conical roof. 

For these stages cp Montelius, cited by O. Schrader, Judo. 

vrman, Altertunt, 339 f,, and J. H, Middleton, art. ‘Templum’ 
in Smith's Dict. Class. Ant. 27736 (‘the round shape was the 
earlier form for a god’s house, Just as the circular hut, buile 
round a central pole, is the early architecture for a human 
habitation’). It 1s not denied, however, that oval or oblong 
buildings are very old, and although there are indications that 
the Indo-Germanic races, for example, passed through the 
‘round-hut’ stage (Schrader, 981), it cannot be proved, 
although it may plausibly be inferred, that they were originally 
tent-dwellers. To proceed farther along this line, and to sug- 
gest that from the cave has arisen first the rock-hewn chamber 
and then the rectangular abode, is a hypothesis not yet sufficiently 
warranted by the evidence.} At all events, there is reason to 
suppose that the portico or gateway in front of the Egyptian 
house, for example, has evolved from a previous practice of 
building some kind of structure before the mouth of a cavern. 
Cp ORACLE, 3. ‘ 

It is unfortunate that the exact age of the circular dome- 
shaped bee-hive buildings in the Sinaitic peninsula which are 
described by Palmer (Desert of the Exodus, 130 f, 169, 317; 
etc.), is unknown.? At all events there is no solid ground for 
the old theory (based on Lev. 23 43) that they were once occupied 
by the children of Israel during their wanderings in the wilder- 
ness, Some of them (at feast) appear to have been used as tombs 
by monks, a use to which they are occasionally put at the present 
day, and this supports Mr. F.C. Burkitt's suggestion that the term 
applied to them, zawdmis, is not from ndmas, ‘ mosquito,’ but 
is ‘an evident oral corruption of sawawis, plural of ma'#s, which 
is ultimately derived from vads (Syr. zausd), ‘' temple," but is 
used for “cemetery,” and apparently for the Parsee towers of 
silence—in fact for any non-Mohammedan kind of burial-place’ 
(private communication). 


The characteristic Hebrew term for the tent is dhel 
(dak, oxyv4 [BAL]}, occasionally rendered TaBer- 


NACLE (g.u., § 1). It has been connected? with the 
Ass. alu, ‘settlement, city’ (in contrast with mafdzu, 
‘fortified place’); but the relationship is doubted by 
Nildeke (Z2D1/G 40720 [1886}), who also questions the 
identity of the Hebrew word with the S. Sem. aé/ (of. 
cit, 154, n. r).4 On the other hand, ¢che/, like ddyith 
{see House, § x), may refer not only to the dwelling, 
but also to its occupants; cp Ps.887[6} ‘tents of 
Edom’ (j| Ishmaelites), 1205 ‘tents of Kedar’ (cp 
v. 66 ‘those who hate peace’},5 and for this reason it 
has been considered probable that the last two letters of 
ombax in 1 Ch. 44r, and that mpo of 2 Ch. 1414[15], are 
corruptions of tribal names.® 

‘Tent’ is also the rendering of miskén, }301p, Cant.18 and 


(|| S9N) Nu. 245 Jer. 3018; of sukkah, Az (‘booth’) in 2S. 
1111, see Pavttton (1), TABERNACLE, §13 and of £udbah, 
MBP, Nu, 258, see Pavition (2), and § 4 below. Bdyith, too, is 
used ofa tent? in Gen, 2715 33 17 (J), and is thus rendered also 





1 For cave- or underground dwellings among Semitic peoples, 
cp Now. HA 113534 (E. of Jordan, Petra), and Landberg, 
LArabie Méridionale, 1159 (S. Arabia). 

2 See KisRorn-HaTTAaVan, NEGEB, § 6. 7 

3 E.g., by Fr. Delitzsch (Pred. 105), Sayce ( TSBA i. 2 305). 

4 Néldeke compares Syr. yah/a, ‘troop, tribe." From the S. 
Semitic comes also the cognate Nab. x, found in two inscrip- 
tions from Hauran (C/S 21644). 

5 Not to be corrected into wby waz, ‘haters of the Salmu 
(i.e., Salamzans)’ as the emendation in Cant.15 (see We. 
Prod) 218, n. 1) might suggest. 

§ Cp Wi. ‘Musri,’ etc. MVG, 1898, 148 7, and see ZERAH. 

7 Cp, perhaps, the gloss in Hesychius : Batty =tent of skin. 
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by RV in 2K. 237 (but see Dress, § 8, col. 1140). Conversely, 
éheé seems to refer to the palaces of Israel's neighbours in Ps. 
84 10 (11) 1 Job 21 28. te 

On the use of dfe/ in Saban and Phoenician proper names, 
see ANOLIBAMAH, OnoLAH, OHOLIBAH. 

Originally the Hebrews, like the Arabs,? were essenti- 
cally a tent-living people, and in one of their legendary 

‘ enealogies they enumerate among their 

a Teak ise eek Tatell, the father of tent-dwellers 

in Israel. and herdsmen, thus recognising their 
nomadic origin (Gen. 420, cp Heb. 119, and see CAiN- 
ITES, CATTLE, §1}. The tent-dweller, if he follows an 
honest calling, is essentially a herdsman, and it is not 
until he has become at least an agriculturist—the two 
types are represented in Abel and Cain respectively— 
that he will begin to think of replacing the tent by a 
shelter of a more substantial character.® 

The Canaanites among whom the Hebrews settled 
were house-dwellers (cp Nu. 1319 28 Dt. 128 35, and see 
City, § 1), and that the immigrants in time followed 
their example, is only to be expected, and is presup- 
posed in the (later) law Dt.228 (cp House, § 1). 
Still, it is noteworthy that outside help was desirable, 
if not actually necessary, and for the building of his 
temple Solomon was obliged to invoke the aid of the 
more expert Phoanicians (see HiRAM, 1), just as Arabian 
tradition relates that for the erection of the Ka‘ba 
Coptic, Persian, or Roman workmen were called in 
(Fraenkel, of. cit. 4). 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the Arabic 
word for ‘ roof’ (rv) is of Aramaic, and ultimately, perhaps, 
of Assyrian origin (Fraenkel, 5, Muss-Arnolt, Ass. Dect. 16a), 
and that the Hebrew synonym gég is of unknown etymology, 
and does not appear to be Semitic. Similarly, the derivation 
of the Heb. ‘ix, £ir, déleth, dasar (in mibsar, etc.), and £27, all 
of which presuppose town-life, are quite obscure. 3 y 

Long after the settlement, the Hebrews retained in 
their language traces of their earlier mode of living. 
Wealth and cattle (spp) are identical 
terms.4 Misa’ (ym)}, ‘to journey,’ 
comes fram the idea of pulling up the 
tent-pegs before journeying. Removal 
is compared to the carrying away of the 
shepherd's tent (cp 1s. 88 rz); desolation 
is as the breaking of the tent-cords, and 
as the fall of the tent, when there is 
none to set up or spread the curtains 
{Job42r RV, Jer. 1020). A tent firmly 
staked with stout cords s a figure of 
security (Is. 3320}, and a tent-peg, like 
our ‘pegging out a claim,’ is synony- 
mous with the right of possession 
(Ezra98). ‘To your tents, O Israel’ 
remains the formula of dismissal, and 
even in the time of Amaziah, Judah is 
deemed to dwell among tents (2K. 1412). 

Jn spite of this, however, it is im- 
portant to remember that there were 
certain clans in Israel which apparently 
continued to remain semi-nomads (e.g., 
Kenites and doubtless other clans living 
S. of the Negeb, and to the E. of the 
Jordan}. Again, «although modern 
analogy supports the inference that the agriculturists were 
almost wholly house-dwellers (however mean their abode 
may have been; see House), yet to a certain extent 
these still retained the earlier custom of dwelling in 
tents, whether it was during the ingathering of the 
vintage (see TABERNACLES, FEAST OF) or for comfort 


1 [Che. s.(%) contends that in a number of passages (Ps. 151 
19 5 27 5 f 615 69 26 7860 84 17) Say is miswritten for $317.) 

2 Cp Gen. 87 25 Judg. 8 rr (where Tg. actually has ‘asy for 
oSaxa noe) Ps. 886(7) x Ch. 510, As an examination of the 
terms appears to show, the Arabs learned the art of building from 
the Aramzans (Fraenkel, Aram. Fremdw. 17). The older 
civilisation of the Minzans and Sabzans of the S. of Arabia 
does not come under consideration here. 

3 On the gradual settling of the Hebrews, cp Buhl, Die 
socialen Verhiltnisse a. fsraetiten, 13 f7. (Berlin, 1899). 

4 Cpalso perhaps, Syr, marhafé, and see CATTLE, § 8 (end). 
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during the summer, or from religious principle {see 
RECHABITES),! See below, § 4. , 

On the ease with which the people will pass from 
house to tent-life see Per.-Chip. Art in Chald. 1199, 
To understand this we must realise the deeply-rooted 
preference which all Bedouins have for their tent.2 It is 
still the practice to the E. of the Jordan for the popula- 
tion of such towns even as es-Salt, and Kerak, to pitch 
their tents in the country during the summer. The same 
holds good of the peasantry of S. Palestine, and was no 
doubt usual in ancient times (Thomson, Land and Book, 
296). Another practice, Schumacher remarks, is for 
the fellahin of the Jaulan to build a hut of branches or 
reeds? upon the roofs of their houses (/az/dn, 43). Cp 
also BED, § 1; House, § 3; Hur. 

As an instance of the modification of the tent by a more settled 
folk, the usage of the ‘Turcomans, NW. of Aleppo, is of interest. 
According to Burckhardt (Travels in Syria, 636; London, 
1822), the dwellings consist of oblong walls of about 4 ft. in 
height. These are made of loose stones, and the whole is 
covered over with a black cloth of goat’s hair, elevated by 
twelve or more posts, about 8 ft. high, in the middle of the 
enclosure. A stone partition near the entrance bars off the 
women’s apartment from that of the men. Many of the people, 
however, live in large huts 15 ft. high, which look like tents 
but have roofs of rushes. As a further adaptation may be 
noticed the sourt or tent of the Kirghiz in Central Asia, ‘con- 
sisting of a wooden frame for sides, radiating ribs for roof, and a 
wooden door. . . . Over this framework a heavy covering of 
felt is throwy, which is either weighed down with stones or, 
when necessary, stitched together.’# From this it is possible to 
gain some idea of the construction of the Israelite tabernacle as 
it existed in the mind of the priestly writers. See further 
TABERNACLE, § 10, 

The welt-known retention of ancient customs in the 
East being admitted, our conception of the tent of the 
Hebrews must be based upon our know- 
ledge of its construction among the 
Bedouins of the present day,® supplemented by the un- 


3. Description. 


EZ Ssiconuuuniy 


BURY 


Fic, 1.—Sennacherib's camp at Lachish. Brit. Mus. Assyrian Saloon. 


fortunately small number of representations of tents 
upon the Assyrian sculptures, and illustrated by the 
scanty details in the OT. The sculptures furnish us 
with illustrations of the royal pavilion which accom- 
panied Sennacherjb at the siege of Lachish,® and from 


1 cP Bu. ‘The Nomadic Ideal in the OT’ (New Worid, 
xB95). 

2 Cp v. Oppenheim, Af/tlelmeer z. Pers. Golf, 250. 

3 Called ‘a7?shi; cp below, col. 4973, n. 2. 

4 Ency. Brit. ‘Tent,’ 23183a. The tent of Shiloh, accord- 
ing to Rabbinical writers, was also supposed to be a walled en- 
closure, covered over with curtains. 

5 Among the descriptions of the various travellers in the East, 
Burckhardt, and more especially Doughty, have been drawn 
upon most frequently in this section. 

§ Cp also the pavilion portrayed upon the bronze gate of 
Balawat (expedition against Carchemish). For other royal 
tents, cp Per.-Chip. Ar¢ in Chadd. 1175 193: 
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the same source there is preserved, fortunately, a plan 
of the Assyrian camp, in which are depicted both the 
royal pavilion and tents of a less luxurious description 
(fig. 1). In addition to this, upon the sculptures 
representing ASur-bfni-pal’s expedition against the 
Arabians (AB 2er7 ¢. 122), there are interesting 
portrayals of the tents of the enemy (fig. 2). In 
the uppermost panel, the tent-dwellers are seen peace- 
fully working ; below, is depicted the hand-to-hand 
conflict with the Assyrians; and, finally, the Arabians 
are overpowered and killed, and the burning tents are on 
the point of collapse. The representation is extremely 
vivid. The framework of the tents appears to consist of 
anupright branch from the middle of whichother branches 





Brit. Mus. 


project, and the general appearance, it will be seen, 
is markedly inferior to that in Sennacherib’s camp.? 

The Assyrians, like the Egyptians, were especially a house- 
dwelling people. But according to De Morgan (Recherches sur 
les Origines de CEgypte, 657., Paris, 1897; cp Budge, Hist. 
of Egypt, 142 56102; London, 1902), the earlier inhabitants of 

gypt lived in booths of rush and reed, and the art of brick- 
making (see BRICK) was introduced probably from Chaldzea. 
As regards the Assyrians, the theory that they, too, once dwelt 
in tents or booths, can at present be supported only by the fact 
that they were in the custom of erecting a tent upon the flat 
house-roof (Per,-Chip., Aré in Chaéd. 1 197, cp above, § 2, end), a 
practice which might lead to the erection of the so-called ‘ upper- 
chamber’ (found also in Egypt, e.g., Wilk. Ane. Eg. 1352), and 
of the rounded tops, domes, or sugar-loaf roofs of Mesopotamia 
(cp Art in Chald. 1 128 145 165 f.). May we also point to the 
general lack of windows? 

The nomad tent (ejra, Doughty, Ar. Des. 1224) is 
made of black worsted or hair-cloth, or of sheep's wool 
mingled with the hair of goats and camels.2 Tents of 
linen were, and still are, used only occasionally for 
holiday or travelling purposes, by those who do not 
habitually live in them (Kitto, #742, Cyce/. art. ‘Tent,’ cp 
Doughty, 2356}. The Bedouins of the Jaulén according 
to Schumacher (/au/an, 54 f.) do not make the plaited 
goat-hair tent-cloths themselves, but buy them from 
certain tribes and gipsies (Nauwdar}, who for the most 
part drive a regular trade in this. The skeleton con- 
sists of a number of tent-poles (‘amdan, ‘awamid),4 
varying in number from three to nine according to the 
size of the tent, which are kept in position by cords 
(yéther, méthar [cp CoRD}, mod. funuéd or habl [Eg.]) 
attached to stakes or pegs (yd¢héd, mod. wated).® 


Fic. 2,—Arabian tents. 


Assyrian saloon. 


1 Cp also Layard, Mineveh and its Remains, 2271 (London, 
3849), and Per.-Chip. A7t in Chadd, 1 330. 

Hence the mod. name éaié s@‘y, 6. wabar; for the material, 

cp also Ex. 25 26 3614, TABERNACLE, § 4 4, SACKCLOTH, § 1 n. 

3 Tent-making, the trade followed by Paul, was no doubt a 

lucrative profession. The Pesh., however, in Acts 183 reads 


Jerod, ‘saddle-makers,' (=/orarius?), whence it has been 


suggested that oxyvoratds is an error for Hrowords. See further, 
Cicicta, Pau, § 5, SACKCLOTH, and cp Suir, § 8n. 

4 For a collection of other mod. terms in use see Oppenheim, 
Vom Mittelmeer z. Pers. Golf, vol. 2, facing 44. 


5 The Hebrew phrase for ‘to pitch a tent’ (Saxmne ypn, Gen. 
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Over the poles are stretched the coverirgs of skin or 
tag (yért'otk, cp AZUBAH), and around the sides is hung 
a long cloth, an open space being left at one side for 
light and ventilation.! Inside the larger tents, a hanging, 
commonly not more than breast or neck-high, separates 
the smaller and inner apartment (Zudéaz, mahram) for 
the women (who rarely have their own tent, cp 8 4 
below), from the larger, and commonly open division, 
which is used as a reception and general living room 
(wak‘ad).2 When there is a triple division, and this is 
rare (cp Doughty, 2285), the extra room is used for 
servants and cattle. The tents average 20-25 feet in 
length {though sometimes reaching as much as 40 feet); 
they are about 8-10 feet high, and usually oblong in 
shape; round tents are mentioned in the old Arabian 
poems,’ and a few traces have been found at the present 
day near Teima (Doughty, 1284, £}; but with these 
exceptions, they are used only by Turkish officials and 
travellers. 

The Arabs usually wander in ferjén, or nomad 
hamlets, according to their kindreds,+ accompanied 
perhaps by some poor unprotected followers. The 
collection of tents forms the mezzz7;* if few, they may 
be arranged in a circle or semicircle,® but usage varies, 
and not unfrequently a tribe may be identified at a 
distance by the arrangement adopted.’ Zarebas, en- 
campments surrounded with a stone wall, are vouched 
for in the desert of Pharan (Nowack, HA 137), but are 
not common. 

The sheikh’s tent is naturally the most important, 
though not necessarily, therefore, the most luxurious,® 
It is usually placed in the most prominent position, and 
will often face the direction from which travellers may 
be expected to arrive (cp Gen.181f.). To it repair 
the desert wanderers (duyif Allah, ‘God's guests’), 
who find therein a sanctuary and can claim protection 
for two nights and a day.® The vah/a (‘ migration’) is 
agreed upon the previous day by common assent or may 
rest with the Sheikh. Should his tent remain standing 
an hour past sunrise, it is known that the camp will not 
move that day (Doughty, 1216}. Naturally the proximity 
of trees and wells (cp Gen. 184) is songht for in selecting 
a fresh menzzé, 

To the women falls the duty of erecting and taking down the 
tents (Doughty, 1216), It is in their apartment that the goods 
and chattels are stored, though these, it is true, are few in 
number (Doughty, 1216 227). Some lumps of rock-salt, a few 
lengths of cloth and patches of leather, a box for the feminine 
vanities, the great brazen pot, a lamp, and a dozen minor 


utensils will form the average equipment (Doughty, 1 227, cp 
House, § 6 and references), 


Nowhere do we find such conservatism of ancient 





8le5 Jer.63) really contains a reference to the hammering 
(yon) of the tent-peg. 

i This is the only door, in the proper sense of the word ; sez 
Door. Contrast Gen. 181 /. the entrance (péthah) of the tent, 
and 197 the door (déleth) of the city-house (44y2th ; cp v. 8, 
where mention is made of the beam, £6ra@k). Cp Jer. 49 31, the 
Arabians who have neither ‘doors nor bars.’ 

2 Doughty (47. Des. 1227) well says: ‘Tent is the Semitic 
house ; their clay house is built in like manner, a public hall 
for the men and guests, and an inner woman's and household 
apartment.’ 

3 The tents in the illustrations from the monuments (above) 
are also probably round, 

4 Cp P's conception of the camp of Israel in the wilderness 
(Nu. 1 52, etc.). qn modern times the size of a tribe is frequently 
reckoned by the number of tents; for examples, see Merrill, 
East of the Jordan, 471. 

5 From Ar. naza/a, ‘to dwell,’ perhaps originally ‘to unload.” 
Cp in Syr. masrithd, ‘camp,’ from séra, ‘to Joosen' (unload). 
See Fraenkel, of. c7#, 3, n. 1. 

8 Cp the Ar. name duwar, and the Heb. firdh; see Camp, 
$1; Carre, §1; Nuces, § 6. 

7 Cp Camp, § r. Thus the tents may be arranged in the shape 
of a triangle, rectangle, in one long line, or in two parallel lines 
(Conder, Sent Work in Palestine, 2275 /-); for square-shaped 
encampments, cp Robinson, BA’ 2 180 207, and for oval, 74, 201. 

8 Rich and elaborate tents are more characteristic of the 
Persians, cp Judith 1021. 

9 Doughty, 1228, ep WRS, Kinshif, 41 f 259, and see 
STRANGER AND SOJOURNER, § 5. 
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customs as in matters outside everyday life, and in the 
case of the tent this is particularly 


ic an a illustrated in certain religious festivals 
li Be (cp above, § 2), and in marriage cere- 
Tellgion. monies, 


It has not escaped notice 
that in a few cases in the OT the tent appears to be the 
property of the wife (e.g., Jael, Judg.47; Sarah, Gen. 
2426; Jacob's wives, 313371), and in this Robertson 
Smith recognised the survival of an earlier stage of 
society (still found in various phases among some com- 
munities) where the woman possesses her own tent, into 
which she receives her husband, and in which, though 
married, she retains perfect independence (the so-called 
deena marriage). In later ages, when marriage entails 
the loss of her independence, and the woman belongs 
to the man, the importance of the tent is retained in a 
variety of ways: thus, notably, the Arab still erects a 


special hut or tent for his wife on the first night of ; 


marriage, although it is otherwise unusual for the woman 
to possess a separate dwelling (A7@mshif, 167}. 


_._ The erection of this tent for the consumnation of the marriage 
illustrates 2 S. 1622 (the, not a, tent as in AY); such a bridal 


chamber may well have been called Auppah, 7BN (cp Joel 2 16 
[where the  £é¢fer is used of a bridegroom, as also is Auppah 
itself in Ps, 195 [6)).1 According to Robertson Smith (Kinship, 
168 291) the ‘éres or bridal bed (Cant. 1 16) was also primarily a 
booth; cp Ar. ‘?r7vis, ‘thicket,’ ‘azvasa, ‘to make a booth’ 
(esp. with a view to marriage), ‘avis, ‘bridegroom,’ and ‘ss, 
‘wife,’2 but this is coubted by Budde, Funf Megillot, on 
Cant. Le, 

Allusion has already been made to the circular and 
tent-like shape of the earliest temples in the classical 
world (§ 1), and although there do not appear to be 
actual records of the use of tents as temples, at least 
Orestes had his sacred booths (Paus. ii. 316), and 
temporary booths were not unfrequently erected in 
sacred precincts (Frazer, Paus. 2165 f, 204). These 
usages remind us both of the tents and booths erected by 
the Israelites on special religious festivals (Hos. 129, see 
TARBERNACLES, FEAST OF), and of the temporary tents 
in which dwelt the female-mourners over Hosein.? 
Portable tents were also used as shrines on military 
campaigns (WRS, Red. Sem.) 37, ep Schwaliy, Semit. 
Kriegsalterth. 113), and the use of tents as sanctuaries 4 
was familiar to the [sraelites long after the settlement in 
Canaan. See further, TABERNACLE, esp. § 12. 

S, A. C. 

TENTH DEAL (j¥P), Ex.2940 AV, RV ‘tenth 
part [of an ephah].' See WEIGHTS AND MEASUKES, 
§ 3 (s.v. ‘omer’). 


TEPHON {redwn [A]), 1Macc.950 RV, AV 
TAPHON (¢.v.). 


TERAH (7A, Sapa [BADEL]; AD sometimes 
@appa; Zhare}, the father of Abraham {Gen. ]l24 7, 
Josh. 242 1 Ch. 126 Lk. 334). Tradition described him 
variously as the son, and as the brother, of Nahor. P 
represents him as migrating from ‘Ur Kasdim’ (see 
UR OF THE CHALDEES) to ‘ Haran’ (Gen. 1131). To 
understand ' Terah,’ we must, first of all, havea definite 
view as to the meaning of ‘Abraham’ and ‘ Haran.’ 

(1) There is some probability in Winckler’s theory (G/2 24 n. 1) 
that 1n is an intentional distortion of NI? (yerah)=Ass. arhu, 
originally ‘the beginning of a moon.’ Ur Kasdim, whence 





1 Another word is £#d4ak (Nu. 258, see PAVILION, 2) with 
which cp the Ar. term 44462 (§ 3, above). BDB prefer ‘(Zimri's) 
princely tent,’ but the older view is better (see Ges. 7¥%es., Di.}, 
and is supported by the vulgar colloquial usage of the word in 
both MH and Ar. (cp Freytag). Note that the derivative ‘al- 
cove’ itself, was used in Spanish to denote especially the recess 
in a chamber for the Led. 

2 Add, too, the ‘arishi (col. 4970, n. 3 above). The stemis to 
be kept distinct from Ass, e77/s1, ‘bridegroom,’ which corresponds 
to Hebr. 2785 (wy), ‘to espouse,’ lit. ‘pay the price.’ The original 
meaning of bY is uncertain. 

3 As Eerdmans has shown, the rite has traces of the Tammuz- 
cult (2A 9 303); cp also v. Kremer, Stud. 2. vergleich. Cultur- 
gesch. 159 (Vienna, 1890). 

4 The Xa‘ta appears to have been evolved froma tent (Wellh. 
Heid B73). 
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Terah came, was (as is commonly held) the S. Babylonian city 
of Uru, which was the seat of the moon-cultus. Harran 
(=Haran, where Terah died) was the other great centre of the 
same cultus (see HARAN). This must be taken in connection 
with the theory of Winckler and Stucken as to the mythological 
character of Abraham and Sarah (cp SARAH). (2) Another 
view, however, may deserve to be mentioned. There is strong 
reason to think that Abraham is the hero of the Jerahmeelites, 
as Israel (cp Sarah) is the hero of the Israelites, and that his 
original seat (#2., that of the Jerahmeelites) was, traditionally, 
in the southern Haran. Terah's close connection with Haran 
and Nahor (= Haran ?), suggests that he is a double of Abraham, 
and that his name is a corrupted fragment of Jsrahmeel. 
Possibly for ‘corrupted’ we should rather say ‘altered.’ P, 
or his authority, may, as Winckler (see above) remarks, have 
had a repugnance toaname which suggested moon-worship. (3) 
Jensen’s comparison of N. Syrian (Hittite) proper names, like 
‘Tarhular (7A 670; Hittiter, 153), leads to the meagre result 
that Terah may have been a divine name. 7. K.C. 


TERAH (FM), Nu. 3327 f RV, AV Taran (¢.z.). 


TERAPHIM (D'D"M, @ in Gen. eiwAa, Hist. 


Books Sepad[skv, Gap, Gepamery, -pey. [exc. 18.1523 Gepa- 
wevav (B) 1913 16 xevorddia or xatv.), Hos. 34 89A02 (see below, 


| m2], Ezek. 2le1 [26] yAumrd, Zech. 102 dmopPeyyouevac; Aq. 


pophwpara, mporomai Sym, eidwAa, ewidvors, Gepapev, Theod, 
Ocpadlehv, emidvduevos); AV (following Vg.) sometimes tran- 
scribes, sometimes translates ‘image,’ ‘idols,’ idolatry’; RV 
more consistently adopts ‘teraphim’ throughout. 


The name appears to designate a particular kind of 
idol {cp Gen. 312g with v. 30, ‘my god’; also 3524). 
Of the form of these images we learn nothing from 
the scanty notices in the OT ; we cannot certainly infer 
from the fact that Laban’s was concealed under a 
camel saddle that it was small, nor from the use which 
Michal makes of David's (1 S. 191316) that it was of 
the size or shape of a man. Laban’s teraphim (his 
god) was stolen by Rachel (Gen. 31), but with other 
foreign gods and heathenish amulets, was put away by 
Jacob before he went to worship Yahwé at Bethel 
(352-4); the meaning of the story (in E) plainly is that 
the teraphim were relics of Aramzean paganism which 
Israel cast off to serve Yahwé alone (cp Josh. 241s); 
see also 1 §.1523, where in a prophetic passage (E, 
Budde) teraphim! is coupled with divination as a type 
of sin most hateful to God, and 2 K, 2324 (Rp). 
Micah had an ephod and teraphim in his shrine, which 
were carried off by the Danites to their new settlement 
at the sources of the Jordan and placed in their sanctuary 
(Judg.175 18). The teraphim in David's house (x S. 
1913 16) is spoken of as if it was a thing which would 
be found in every household. In the eighth century 
Hosea joins the ephod and teraphim? with sacrifices 
and massébahs as essential to the religious observances 
of his people; in their absence religion would cease 
(Hos. 34). 

Like the ephod, with which they are associated (in 
Judg. and Hos.), the teraphim were employed or con- 
sulted in divination (2 K. 2824 Ezek. 21 21[26} Zech. 102). 
Ezekiel, in the passage cited, represents the Babylonian 
king as divining by shaking arrows (belomancy; see 
UrRim ANP THUMMIM), inquiring of the teraphim, 
examining the entrails of a sacrifice (extispicium); cp 
also 1S. 1523, where divination (nop, sortilegium) is 
connected in a similar way with the teraphim. It is 
not clear, however, that the teraphim were consulted by 
the lot; Ezekiel seems to distinguish the two. Spencer's 
theory that the teraphim were small images (figurines), 
perhaps of human form, the heathen counterpart of the 
Urim, has no substantial foundation.? Other scholars 
have inferred from Gen. 311930-35 Judg.175 % 1S. 
1913 x6, that the teraphim were household gods (penates, 
a Lapide; Seb. Schmid, Vitringa, Ew., Eerdmans, etc. ); 
more specifically, images of the ancestors, so that the 
consultation of the teraphim was a kind of manes oracle 
{E. Meier, Stade, Schwally, etc.). The latter hypothesis 
rests upon questionable anthropological or etymological 


1 Read a85n py 

2 It is to be observed that @ has 8yAo1, elsewhere used to 
render pix 

3 See Unt AND THUMMIM. 
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assumptions; other passages are hardly compatible 
with the theory that the teraphim were solely domestic 
idols (see Hos. 34 Ezek, 2121 [26] Zech. 102 2 K. 2324). 


The etymology and meaning of the word are unknown ; for 
various conjectures see Ges. 7Aes. 1519 he Moore, Judges, 381 / 
cp also 1, Low, in WZKM 10136; those who think that the 
teraphim were images of the ancestors connect the name with 
ors; (Neubauer, Sayce, Klo., Schwally). The opinions of 
Me writers about the nature of the teraphim may be found 

yy the curious in Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 26607. ; Beyer, dddita- 
menta to Selden, synt. ii. chap.2. The most remarkable is that 
the teraphim was a mummied human head (Jer. Targ, Gen. 
8119, etc.); with which cp the stories of this kind of divination 
among the Harranians, Chwolsohn, Ssadier, 219 47. 388 f. 150 77. 

Literature.—Jerome, Ep. 29, De Ephod et Theraphin ; 
Selden, De dis Syris, synt. 1 chap, 2, with Beyer’s dddita- 
menta; Spencer, De legibus ritualibus, bk. 3 chap. 7; Pfeiffer, 
Exercttationes biblice, 4; van Dale, De diwinationidus 
idolatricis, chap. 11 (against Spencer); Ewald, Aédterthamer, 
296-299; Scholz, Gétzendienst und Zanberwesen, 127 fF. ; 
Stade, GV/ 1467: Schwally, Zeden nach dem Tode, 35 f-; 
Moore, Judges, 379 7; T. C. Foote, /BL 2127 Z. (1902). See 
also Iporarry, and cp EscHATOLOGY, § 4. G. F.M, 


TEREBINTH. The four forms Mx, aids, Mx, 
allah, pox, élén, and ioe, aullsn, are evidently closely con- 


1. Hebrew 
terms. 


nected in origin. orb‘, géim, or wrde, eine, 
is best regarded as plur. of abe, élah, or per- 
haps of the masculine form $x (occurring only 
in the proper name ]1NB 55x) from which abe is the nomen 
unitatis, Elah and edn are usually taken together as=‘ tere- 


binth,’ alah and allém as=‘oak’; though Celsius (//zero6d, 
134.4) joins aédék as ‘terebinth’ to e/a and éan. The con- 
nection of these words—at least of abe, o> x—with the divine 
name by, suggested by Wellhausen (Pro/. ET, 238) and Stade 
(G71455), is too vague to help towards identifying the tree 
intended (cp WRS, el, Sem.) 192 4); the difficulty is in- 
creased by our uncertainty as to the original meaning of the 
root 5y¢—according to others 7$x—with which the words appear 
to be connected. (See the literature cited in Gesenius(l$) under 
bx, and cp Names, §116.) On the other hand, the fact that 
Aram. 7/44, which is in form exactly equivalent to Zé, means 
‘a tree’ in general, may suggest that the special sense which 
these words have acquired in Hebrew is derived from a more 
genera] one—viz, that of trees gar excellence—the large and 
Strong trees characteristic of the region. This view is supported 
by the fact that the place Elim was apparently so called from 
its palm trees (see E1im), and the possible or (Moore) probable 
identity (but see Dinan) of the "PATIO in Judg. 45 with the 
ma33 pox of Gen.358. Twice, however (1s.613 Hos. 413), 
éiéh and aiion are mentioned in the same verse as distinct trees, 
And as a considerable body of tradition has identified 2/ah with 
the terebinth (Celsius, /.c.), and there is repeated mention of the 
allinim of Bashan (Is. 213 Ezek.276 Zech.112), a district 
famous for its oaks, it is reasonable to conclude that éé@& and 
allén came to be used for these trees respectively. It is doubtful 
whether the distinction in pointing between é/a4 and a//dh and 
between één and adion is more than an artificial creation of 
Jater times.1 ‘The occurrence in @ of yAa (x S. 21 10[g}) and 
awry (Judg. 9 37[B]} may help to show which of the forms were 


original, 
The special associations of large trees like the oak 
and the terebinth with the religion of the Hebrews, as 
oer with those of other Semitic peoples, 
Lenny Sie have been discussed by Baudissin 
‘ * (Studien, 2184 #2), Robertson Smith 
(Rel. Sem. 185 f-), Stade (G/1455 7), and others, 
Such names as é/én méreh (m0 pbx), ‘oak of the 
teacher’ (Gen. 126 Dt.11 30), and 2/on mé‘onénim (j\oe 
uusiy), ‘diviners’ oak’ (Judg.937), point to their 
having been early seats of prophetic oracles. The 
custom of burial beneath the tree (Gen. 358 1 Ch. 1012) 
is again an evidence of sacred association. On the 
appearance of the angel to Gideon beneath the noe in 


Ophrah, see Wellh. Prol., ET, 238. By the prophets 
the association of worship with sacred trees was con- 
demned as a departure from the spiritual ideal of 
Israel's religion, and also on account of the degrading 
practices connected with it (Hos. 413 Ezek. 613 etc.}. 


1 G. F. Moore goes farther, ‘There is no real foundation for 
thediscrimination ; the words signify in Aramaic ‘‘tree” simply ; 
in Hebrewusually, ifnot exclusively, ras A tree”’ (note on Judg. 
4x1). Ifso, however, the correctness of the text in Is. 613 Hos. 
473 will have to be disputed. 
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| éla@h occurs. 








THRESH 


We proceed to notice briefly the occurrence of the 

various words, 
I. abe, aah (Gen. 354 Judg.61119 15S. 172(GBA4 om.] 19 
(GB om.) 219 [x0] 2S. 189 4 [Bt Sevdpov and in v. 14] 14. 1K, 1314 
1Ch.1012 Is.130 613 Ezek. 613 [8 om,] 


3. References. Hos. 413 [@ SévSpov cvoxidgovtos]t; Tepé- 
#(B)tvPos in Ecclus. 2416; the proper name 


nd, Elath, Dt. 28 etc. is possibly the same word) is in AV 
rendered ‘oak’ (RVmg. ‘terebinth’) except in the two places 
where )>x, 2/l6n, is also present ; in Is. 613 AV has ‘teil tree,’ 
and Hos. 413 ‘elms,’ while RV has ‘terebinth’ and ‘terebinths’ 
in these verses. @ renders six times by Spis and thrice by 
repéu(BhvOos ; besides these, twice in Judges @AL has ép%s and 
BB repéu(B)v05.1 

As has been shown at length by Celsius (Z¢.} the 
meaning ‘terebinth’ will suit all the passages where 
Pistacia Terebinthus, L., which in some 
countries is only a2 shrub, attains in Syria the proportions 
of ‘a noble umbrageous tree,’ 20 to go ft. or more in 
height (Fl. and Hanb. 165). It may thus constitute a 
landmark. Robinson (BX 315} describes one he saw 
on the way from Hebron to Ramleh—such a tree as 
we can imagine to have given the valley of Elah its 
name. ‘Here, in the broad valley, at the intersection 
of the roads, stands an immense Butm tree ., . the 
largest we saw anywhere in Palestine, spreading its 
boughs far and wide like a noble oak. . . . The Butm 
is not an evergreen . . . its small feathered Iancet- 
shaped leaves fall in the autumn and are renewed in 
the spring. The flowers are small and followed by 
small oval berries, hanging in clusters from 2 to 5 in. 
long, resembling much the clusters of the vine when the 
grapes are just set.' The abundant branching and 
foliage of the terebinth agree with the references in 
28.189 f. 14 Ecclus. 2416; the fact that it is neverthe- 
less not an evergreen explains the simile in Is. 1 30. 

2 nbe, allah (repéu[B\:vOos, Josh. 24 26+), can be only a slightly 
divergent form of OR, elk, The tree intended in Josh. (é.c.) 
may be the same as that mentioned Gen. 85 4 Judg. 96 (BdAaves), 
where for AV, ‘plain,’ read ‘ oak’ or ‘terebinth.’ 

3 or, élim, or abe, élime, the plur. of aby or bx (see 
above) occurs Is.129 575 613 and possibly Ezek. 3ligt. In 
the first two places ® has wrongly «idwAa, which is followed 
by AV ‘idols’ in the second. fe the first passage ‘it is the 
disappointingness of nature-worship which is indicated ’(Cheyne) ; 
the same species of idolatry is referred to in 575. In Is.613 
(where @ interprets loosely yeveat) we have a spiritual metaphor 
drawn from the noble stature and luxuriant foliage of these 


trees; cp 60 2x and other passages. The word omox constitutes 


a difficulty in Ezek. $114; its rendering pos abrd formed no 
patt of the original @, according to some cursives (Field, ad 
foc.), and the verse reads more smoothly if, with Cornill, we 
omit the word. (See Cr7#. Bré.} 


4. pdx, élin (in @ usually Spiis, Gen. 126 1818 14173 181 
Dt. 1i 30 Josh. 19 33 [cp @] Judg. 411 9637 1S, 1034, wrongly 
‘plain’ in AV), and (5) pox, ailén (usually dpus or Bddavos, 
Gen. 358 Is. 213 [8érdpor Badrdvou] 613 4414 (om, @] Ezek. 276 
[eAarivous?] Hos. 413 Am, 2g Zech. 11 2#). 

Eilon and allén are slightly varying forms of the same 
word, which had come to denote a particular large tree 
distinct from aby, 2/dh, most probably the oak. Ac- 


cording to Tristram? (VHB 368 7) there are three 
species of Quercus which flourish in Palestine, the most 
abundant being the evergreen Q. pseudo-coccifera ; the 
others are both deciduous species, Q. gilops and 
Q. infectoria. The first he describes as in appearance 
much like our ‘holm oak,’ and he speaks of one very 
large tree of this species, the so-called ‘ Abraham's oak’ 
near Hebron. The oak of Bashan he believes (follow- 
ing Hooker) to be Q. igilops. Cp Anderlind in 
ZDPV 13220 f On the oaks of Sharon, see SHARON. 
. N. M.—-W. T. T.-D. 
TERESH (UM), a chamberlain of king Ahasuerus 


(Esth. 22: 620m. BAL28, Qap[p]ac [N°#™]}, called in 


1 For Ps. 299 and Gen. 4921 where @& compares Naphtali to 
a orédexos avemevor (7.¢., aye abn, Di., etc.), see Hinv, 


NAPHTALL. Z . 
2 His statements are based upon the important paper by Sir 
J. D. Hooker in Trans. Linn, Soc, 23 381-387. 
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TERTIUS 


Esth.121, THARRA (@apa [&*"4], GekeyToy [L2]). 
If the name must be Persian, we have a choice between 
turk, ‘ dark, fierce’ (Ges. Zex.0)), and ¢éarsatd, ‘ feared,’ 
the supposed original of Tirshatha (cp Marg. fund. 
jo); Oppert({ Aunales de philos. chrétienne, janv. 1864), 
however, compares Tiri- dates, the name of the governor 
of Persepolis (temp. Alexander), But if underneath the 
present Esther-story there is an earlier story, the scene of 
which was not in Persia, but in the land of Jerahmeel 
(N. Arabia), the only one of the above suggestions 
which will serve us is the second, and the question is, 
What is the origin of TIRSHATHA? But cp also 
ZETHAR. T.K.C, 


TERTIUS (teptioc), in the present text of the 
Epistle to the Romans (1622), figures in the first 
person as having ‘written’ the epistle (éy@ Téprios 6 
yodwas Thy émirodjv). As long as the authen- 
ticity of the epistle is maintained it is impossible to 
suggest a reason why Paul's amanuensis, while deliver- 
ing the author's greetings in the usual manner in 
vv, 2x 23, should thus abruptly have taken an independ- 
ent course in v.22. True, 1 Cor. 1621 Col. 418 2 Thess. 
3x7 compared with Gal. 61: can be urged for the opinion 
that Paul dictated his epistles ; but so far as Rom. 1622 
is concerned this does not lead to any further conclusion 
than that an amanuensis had to be mentioned somewhere 
in the pseud-epigraphon. In point of fact the appear- 
ance of ‘Tertius at this place belongs only to almost the 
final form of the work. See ROMANS, § 4, 7 par. 3. 

W. C. v. M. 

Various conjectures have been made regarding Tertins (v7.2 
Terentius) on the assumption of the authenticity of the epistle. 
A favourite suggestion is that he may have been one of those 
Jews whom Claudius had expelled from Rome. Under Justus, 
2, tt has been suggested that he really is the Titius, or Titus, 
Justus of Acts 187. Ryder (/BZ xvii. 98197) thinks of him 
as an influential Roman Christian, and argues that Rom. 
15-16 23 is a letter or part of a letter from him to his friends 
at Rome. It can hardly be disputed, however, that the argu- 
ment for the separation of chaps. 15-16 from the rest of the 
traditional epistle is stronger than that for their ascription to 
Tertius. Cp Simon {[7] the Cyrenian). In the lists of the 
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‘seventy’ disciples by the Psetdo-Dorctheus and Psendo- 
Hippolytus Tertius appears as bishop {according to Dorotheus 
the second bishop) of Iconium. 

TERTULLUS (teptyAAoc [Ti. WH]), the rhetor 
or orator who appeared for the prosecution against 
Paul before Felix (Acts 24x /-). 


TESTAMENT (Aia@HKH), Mt. 26 28 
CovENANT, § 7; also GALATIA, § 21. 


TESTIMONY (FY), Ex.1634. See ARK, § 3. 
Cp also WITNESS, On 2K, 1112 see BRACELETS, 5. 


TETA (atuta [A]}, 1Esd.528 AV)=Ezra 242, 
HATITA (g.v.). 

TETRARCH (retpapyuc), the raler of a tetrarchy 
(rerpapyia), that is, in the original sense of the word, 
of one quarter of a region. The title of tetrarch is 
familiar from the N'T as borne by certain princes of the 
petty dynasties, which the Romans allowed to exercise 
a dependent sovereignty within the province of Syria. 
In this application it has lost its original precise sense, 
and means only the ruler of part of a divided kingdom, 
or of a region too narrow to support a higher title. 
After the death of Herod the Great (4 B.c.) his realm 
was shared among his three sons: the chief part, in- 
cluding Judzea, Samaria, and Idumeea, fell to Archelaus 
(Mt. 222}, with the title of ethnarch (see ETHNARCH); 
Philip received the NE, of the realm, and was called 
tetrarch ; and Galilee was given to Herod Antipas, who 
bore the same title (Lk. 31}. These three sovereignties 
were reunited under Herod Agrippa from 41 to 44 A.D. 
On the tetrarchy of Lysanias mentioned in Lk. 31 see 
ABILENE, LYSANIAS., 


TETTER (PDS, bohak ; addoc), 4 harmless eruption 


of the skin (Lev. 1339+, AV ‘ freckled spot’). 

‘In Syria, at the present day, this disease is known by the 
same name, ééhag, and it is recognised as not dangerous, It 
takes the form of dull white or reddish spots on the skin, of 
unequal size, and hardly rising above the surface of the skin. 
The spots have no bright surface, and in time disappear of 
themselves.” S8OT7, Lev. Eng., ad loc, 
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INTRODUCTION 


The exact determination of the ociginal text of the 
Old and New Testaments is a study which has points of 
contact with questions concerning both the 
1. aoe Canon of Scripture, and the literary sources 
* of the several books. 
a translation acquiring a scriptural authority which has 
never been accorded to the original, as in the case of 
EccLESIAsTicus (g.v.); other books have been the 
product of successive compilations and revisions, so that 
it may become a matter of doubt at what stage of its 
existence it can be said to have been in its ' original’ 
form. Generally, however, the limits of the subject 
can be marked out by the actual state of extant 
documents. Thus the criticism of the ' Priestly Code’ 
(P), or of the book usually called JE, as they may have 
existed before the compilation of the Pentateuch, lies 
quite beyond textual criticism. Our documents do not 
carry us back behind the Pentateuch already complete 
as a single work. On the other hand, the extant texts 
of the Greek translation of Jeremiah suggest very serious 
questions as to the collection and editing of his prophecies 
and as to the authority for the arrangement found in 
the Hebrew and adopted in the English Bible. 

The case stands much the same with the NT. We 
can learn from the variations of our MSS little that 
directly bears on the apostolic origin of the Fourth 
Gospel or the Pastoral Epistles, Even the earliest 
versions do not take us behind the collection of the 
four evangelical narratives which together made up the 
Gospel, or the collection of the thirteen Pauline Epistles, 
Of the literary fate of the Apostle’s letters, of the journeys 
which they may have made from Corinth to Rome, 
or from Thessalonica to Philippi, before incorporation 
into the collected edition, our MSS tell us nothing. 
There is some evidence that there circulated in the 
West an edition of the Epistle ‘to the Romans,’ in 
which the name of Rome was absent from the opening 
salutation, and there is strong evidence that elsewhere 
than in the West the name of Ephesus was absent from 
the Epistle 'to the Ephesians’; but on this one cir- 


cumstance it is difficult to build. The only real point 


where textual study touches the ‘ Higher Criticism '— 
though it must be confessed that it is an important one 
—arises when we consider what inferences are to be 
drawn from the incomplete condition in which the 
Gospel according to Mk. appears in the best texts. By 
whomsoever Mk. 169-20 was supplied, and at whatever 
time it was first attached to the Gospel, the fact remains 
that the genuine text breaks off in the middle of a sen- 
tence with all the marks of accidental mutilation. The 
natural inference, the only inference which would be 
drawn from a similar state of things in any classical or 
ecclesiastical writing in which such phenomena were 
observed, is that all our MSS are ultimately derived 
from a single copy itself imperfect at the end.! 

But this forms an exception to the class of problems 
raised, and the subject of this article may with little loss 
of accuracy be defined to be the history of the text of 
the books of the Old and New Testaments from the 
time each became canonical, whether in the Jewish or the 
Christian church. 

The methods of scientific criticism are of course 
equally applicable to the whole of the Bible. Indeed, in 
certain branches of textual study the division observed 
in this article between OT and NT has no significance. 


The Old Latin, for instance, and the Egyptian versions are 
translations of the Greek Bible as a whole; in such cases the 
only true divisions are those produced by the mechanical con- 
ditions of transcription. Those books of the Bible which were 
usually included tn the same volume have usually the same 
literary history. Nevertheless, the division into NT and OT 
Tepresents for the most part a real distinction. All purely 


1 Probably it was mutilated elsewhere. ‘Boanerges’ is too 
monstrous a form not to be a mere corruption. 
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Jewish documents obviously extend to the OT only. Then, 
again, the Peshitta and the Latin Vulgate are in the OT trans- 
lations of the Hebrew, and the study of them raises a class of 
questions quite separate from that raised by the study of the 
texts of the NT with which they are bound up. 


But the great distinction between the textual study 

of the OT and that of the NT lies in the very different 

part which palwographical error has 

2 ee played in the surviving documents, Ac- 

* eidental mistakes in the chief ancient 

texts of the NT are rare; but in the O'T they are to 

be found continually. The inevitable result is that 

conjectural emendation, which is almost inadmissible in 

the NT, is in the OT a necessity, and one which can 
historically be justified. 

A few words here on this important subject may not 
be out of place. Strange and confusing as the appearance 
of an ancient MS is to our eyes, it was nevertheless 
clear enough to those who wrote it, and the mistakes in 
copying which we make are as arule avoided in old 
times. The discoveries of very ancient papyrus frag- 
ments of classical works have not overthrown but rather 
confirmed the better class of extant medizeval codices. 
As long as a work was frequently read, as long as the 
scribe was fairly familiar with what he was copying, 
mere mistakes do not seem often to have been made, 
and when made were frequently corrected. In rare 
and unfamiliar writings a perfectly different state of 
things obtains, and there is then no limit to the perversity 
of the copyist. 

The NT was written by Christians for Christians ; it 
was moreover written in Greek for Greek-speaking 
communities, and the style of writing (with the exception, 
possibly, of the Apocalypse) was that of current 
literary composition, There has been no real break in 
the continuity of the Greek-speaking church, and we 
find accordingly that few real blunders of writing are 
met with in the leading types of the extant texts. This 
state of things has not prevented variations ; but they, 
are not for the most part accidental. An overwhelming 
majority of the ‘various readings’ of the MSS of the 
NT were from the very first infextional alterations. 
The NT in very early times had no canonical authority, 
and alterations and additions were actually made where 
they seemed improvements. The substitution of 
édennoovvny for dexarocdvyy in Mt. 61 and the addition of 
the doxology to the Lord’s Prayer a dozen verses later 
are not palzeographical blunders, but deliberate editing. 

The literary history of the OT has been very different. 
While the Canon of the OT was being formed, Hebrew 
was a dying language, and the political misfortunes of 
the Jews were of a nature far less favourable to the 
preservation of ancient documents than the legal per- 
secutions of the Christians. Under Antiochus, under 
Titus, and finally under Hadrian, the Palestinian Jews 
suffered all the devastating and uprooting effects of a 
war for existence, and it is no wonder if, at the close of 
each of these epochs, the MSS which survived were few 
and torn, and the scholars who could read them fewer 
still. Hebrew had become a learned tongue, its place 
being mostly supplied by the various forms of Aramaic, 
and it was not every Jew who could read the Scriptures 
in the original, far less spell out correctly a damaged or 
faulty exemplar. ‘These are the very conditions in 
which slips of copying are inevitably made and least 
easily detected. The veneration which the Jews felt for 
their Scriptures ultimately led them to copy so accurately 
as to preserve the most obvious blunders in the trans- 
mitted text ; but this antiquarian science came too late. 

Nor are we on much surer ground when we come to 
the only very ancient version—viz., the Greek OT, 
commonly called the Septuagint. ‘The fable of the 
seventy translators, each of whom independently agreed 
in their rendering, may be evidence that the Alexandrian 
Jews had some common tradition of the meaning of the 
Law; but if we except the Pentateuch, to which alone 
the name ‘Septuagint’ properly applies, the various 
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books of the Greek OT bear all the marks of having 
been originally the private ventures of untrained scholars. 
These unsatisfactory translations passed over into thekeep- 
ing of the Church; but Christian scribes were unable to 
check corruption in a text which frequently cannot be 
translated to make rational sense, nor have we any 
gaurantee that the earliest MSSwhich came into Christian 
hands were accurate representatives of the original 
version, Yet from these earliest Christian MSS our 
copies seem to be descended. 

Thus both in the Hebrew original and in the Greek 
translation there are serious breaks of continuity in the 
history of the OT, to which the history of the NT 
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offers no parallel. The textual critic is therefore 
justified, in the case of the OT, in a temperate use of 
conjectural emendation based (1) on the scientific study 
of the Hebrew language and (2) on the ascertained 
usage of the biblical writers in passages where the text 
! is comparatively free from suspicion. 
From various causes, but chiefly from the better 
preservation of the documents, the textual criticism of 
the NT is at the present time in a more advanced state 
than that of the OT. Contrary, therefore, to the usual 
custom, the history of the text of the NT in the original 
‘ and in translations will precede that of the OT in this 
| article. 


I—NEW TESTAMENT. 


A.—TEXT 


The original authorities for the text of the NT may 
be divided into three classes—vzz., Greek MSS, Versions 
5 made from the Greek, and Patristic 
8. Original O,otations. The Greek MSS range in 
authorities. date from the fourth century! to the 
invention of printing, the Versions from the middle of 
the second century to the ninth. The original form of 
each version is attested by MSS, some {as in the case 
of the Old Latin) as early as any known Greek MS, 
and by the quotations of writers who used the version. 

» We may point out here the inherent merit of the 
testimony obtained from versions and patristic quota- 
tions, and the counterbalancing difficulties attendant on 
their use. The most ancient versions of the NT into 
Latin, Syriac, and Egyptian, are older than our oldest 
Greek MSS; wherever, therefore, we can be sure that 
we have the original form of any of these versions, and 
wherever we are able to retranslate with certainty that 
original form into the Greek underlying it, we have a 
resultant Greek reading possessing a higher direct claim 
to antiquity than the reading of any single extant Greek 
MS. But obviously this is not always the case. 


i, Until a version has been critically studied we may not as- 
sume that any single MS faithfully represents its original form, 
for the text of the MS may have been revised from later Greek 
texts. Moreover, the early translations were not always literal, 
nor can Greek distinctions always be represented in another lan- 
guage, so that retranslation in some cases is a matter of un- 
certainty. 7 . . : eae 

ii. The testimony derived from quotations in ecclesiastical 
writers also requires very cautious handling. Many ‘ Fathers’ 
were not in the habit of quoting accurately, and the text of their 
works, which in some important instances depends ultimately on 
a single late MS, is often open to suspicion. 

Nevertheless, patristic quotations have a special value 

‘to the textual critic. They are as a rule both localised 

and dated. Where there is reason to believe that the 
quotation in a writer’s work reproduces the reading of 
his Bible we have in effect a fragment of a MS 
of the writer's owa age and country, which serves as a 
fixed point in our historical and geographical grouping 
of the continuous extant biblical texts. 

Unfortunately poe evidence is often lacking just where it is 
most wanted, The verses most instructive for tracing the literary 
history of the text of the Bible are rarely those of immediate 
doctrinal import, and again and again where crucial variations 
occur the testimony of early Fathers is absent. It is especially 


difficult to ascertain the true weight of the patristic evidence 
for omissions. 


Most non-Greek Fathers are to be reckoned among 
the authorities for the version in their vernacular ; but 
some—notably Tertullian and Jerome—seem often to 
make independent translations of their owa direct from 
the Greek. 

In quoting authorities, the Greek MSS written in 

P uncial letters (ranging from the fourth 
4. Chief MSS. to the ninth cent. —or later) are denoted 
by capital letters, those written in minuscule (ranging 
from the ainth to the sixteenth cent.) by numerals. 
These latter are commonly called ‘cursive.’ (See 


1 Some papyrus fragments from Oxyrhynchus are still earlier, 
being assigned to the middle of the third century a.v. 
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WkitTInG.) There is absolutely no distinction in critical 
value between a ‘cursive’ and an ‘ uncial” MS. 


Cuter Greek MSS or NT 














Designation. Place. Contents. 
4th Cent. 
| 8 (Cod. Vaticanus) | Rome ,all books dg = part 
j of Hebr., Pastoral 
i Epp., and Apoc. 
x (Cod. Sinaiticus) |S. Petersburg | all books complete. 
sth Cent. 
! D (Cod. Beza) Cambridge Gospels and Acts, 
! A(Cod. Alexan- 
drinus) London all books. 
| C (Cod. Ephrami) | Paris fragg. of nearly all 
| books. 
i 6th or 7th Cent. 
Dg (Cod. Claromon- 7 
tanus, Paris Pauline Epp. 
I Eg (Cod. Laudi- 
i anus) Oxford Acts. 
8th Cent, 
L (Cod. Regius) \ Paris \ Gospels. 
gth Cent. 
A(Cod. Sangail- 
lensis) S. Gallen Gospels Aand Gg 
' G3 (Cod. Barneri- originally | 
: anus) Dresden formed 
Pe{Cod. Porphyri- Paul. Epp. } one book. : 
anus) S. Petersburg | all bks. except Gospels. 








J 


The following fragmentary uncial MSS are important 
for the light they throw on the history of the text :— 

Z (6th cent.)—fragments of Mt. ; 3 (8th cent.}—fragments of 
Lk. ; six fragmentary MSS denoted by T, ranging from the sth 
to the 7th cent. and containing portions of the Gospels with a 
Sahidic translation, which, together with some similar fragments 
lately published by Amélineau (Nod. e¢ Z-xtr. vol. xxxiv.), give 
the type of Greek text current in Upper Egypt. 

The most important cursives are: i. In the Gospels, those 
numbered 33, 157, 28, 565, 700; and the two groups 1-118-131- 
209 and 13-69-124-346-543. These two groups are composed of 
the immediate descendants of two lost uncials, each of which 
would have been as valuable for critical purposes as any but the 


very chief codices BYDA. ii. Outside the Gospels a special 
mention must be made of 61 of the Acts, for the goodness of its 
text ; also of 137, 180, and in the Epp. for the marginal readings 
cited as 67** (Paul) and 66** (Cath. Epp.). 
Cod. 565 (Gregory) is also called 473 (Sevivener, Burgon), and 
ape (7tschendor/). 
Cod. 700 (Gregory) is also called 604 (Scrivener, Hoskier). 
» 543 (Gregory) 7 550 (Scrivener). 

The history of the printed text of the Greek NT falls 
into three divisions. i, The first age opens with the 
Fi editio princeps of Erasmus at Basel in 
Fe xg16, and includes the early printed 
* editions of Stephanus ((), 1550), Beza, 
ete., and the Polyglots. During this period the 
ordinary form of the text, commonly called the Textus 
Receptus, was fixed, and the first collections of various 
readings were made. ii. The second age dates from 
Mill's edition of 1707. Little change was made in the 
printed text during this second period ; but it is marked 
by the great collections of variants brought together by 
Mill, Wetstein, Matthzi, and others. The first attempts 
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towards a systematic arrangement of the material by 
Bentley, Bengel, and Griesbach also fall within this 
period. iii. The third age dates from Lachmann’s 
edition of 1831, in which for the first time a modern 
editor constructed the text from ancient evidence alone, 
without reference to previous editions. During the last 
fifty years many very ancient documents have been 
discovered ; many more have been for the first time 
accurately collated, or edited in full) As a natural 
consequence the earlier collections of various readings 
have been almost entirely superseded. The same may 
be said also of the earlier critical theories, which were 
based on imperfect data, especially with regard to the 
primitive forms of the early versions, 

The Zextus Receptus derives its name from a passage 
in the preface to the Elzevir edition of 1633. ‘This edi- 

6. Textus bie though really littte more than a 

Receptus. ookseller’s reprint, professed to give the 

text as received by the best authorities.! 
As a matter of fact the early editions of the NT 
were constructed from but few MSS, and those which 
were chiefly followed were late and of no special 
critical value. Yet from the very fact that the MSS 
used were commonplace, these editions give a very 
fair representation of the ordinary text of the middle 
ages, 
othe importance of the Textus Receptus is derived not from 
the accident that it was the text of the early editions, or of any 
one of them, but from the fact that it is in all essentials the text 
of the NT as publicly read in the Greek church ever since the 
fifth century. For this reason, in collating the variations of MSS 
the Teztus Receptus (e.g., in Scrivener’s reprint of Stephanus) 
should still be used in preference to any modern critical text. 

A complete list of the editions of the NT in Greek is 
given in ‘Tischendorf,’ vol. iii, pp. 202-287, ‘The 
two editions which are practically indispensable to the 
student are those of Tischendorf-Gregory (1869-1894), 
and of Westcott and Hort (1881). ‘ Tischendorf’ (i.¢., 
the ‘editio octava critica mator') contains by far the 
fullest coliection of variants of every class, those of the 
uncial MSS being almost completely recorded. The Pro- 
legomena by C. R. Gregory (who brought the whole 
edition to a conclusion after the successive deaths of Tis- 
chendorf and Ezra Abbot) occupy the third volume, and 
include full lists and descriptions of all the MSS, 
versions, and editions. The edition thus forms a 
complete Introduction to the study of the textual 
criticism of the NT. 

In using it, however, we must remember :—{) The text is the 
product of Tischendorf’s somewhat arbitrary judgment, and has 
no special authority; (2) some valuable readings, now only 
found in minuscules, are not recorded, and must be looked for 
in earlier editions, such as Wetstein, or even Mill ; (3) the read- 
ings of the versions, especially of the Oriental versions, are not 
always given accurately, and they are rarely quoted where their 
text, though implying a different Greek reading, is not supported 
by any known Greek MS, 

The genera! theory contained in Westcott and Hort's 
New Testament in the Original Greek (published in 
7. Westcott 188r, () 1896) has formed the starting- 

and Hort’s point for all subsequent investigation of 

theory. the textual history of the NT, whether by 

* way of defence or of criticism. It will 

therefore be necessary to describe the main outlines of 
this theory at some length.” 

If a text of the NT were formed by taking in each 
variation the reading of the majority of the Greek MSS, 
it would be in all essentials identical with that found in 
the works of Chrysostom, who died in 407, after having 
lived all his life, except the last ten years, at or near 
Antioch.’ It would also be the text of Theodoret and 
the other writers of the Antiochian school as well as of 
later Greek Fathers generally. Such a text would, 


1 The words of the Preface are: Texrtum: ergo habes, nunc ab 
omnibus veceptum : in quo nihil imtmyutatum aut corruptum 

MEUS. 

2 The Introduction to this edition is from the pen of Dr. 
Hort (§ 21). In the following pages it will be cited as ‘ Hort,’ 
with a reference to the numbered paragraphs, 

3 Hort x30. 
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moreover, be practically identical with the ‘ Received 
Text '—that is, the text as first printed by Erasmus in 
1516 and repeated with little serious variation till 
Lachmann’s edition in 1831. The text thus formed is 
called by Westcott and Hort Syrian or Antiochian. 
Hort commonly uses the term ‘Syrian’; but the 
‘Syrian Text' of the Greek NT is so easily confused 
with the Syriac version (with which it has nothing to 
do}, that the term ‘Antiochian’ wil! be used here 
instead. 

The agreement of the Antiochian text with Chrysos- 
tom’s shows it to have been in existence as early as the 
fourth century, whilst the fact that the MSS by which it 
is supported form in most cases a majority numerically 
overwhelming, shows that it continued to be the current 
text of succeeding generations. It does not agree, how- 
ever, with the text as preserved in our oldest MSS & and 
B or in the Egyptian versions, and still less would it be 
the text represented by the older forms of the Latin and 
Syriac versions. ‘The clearest view of the nature of 
the Antiochian text and of the documents which support 
it is found ina series of readings called ‘conflate’ by 
Hort, where the later text has combined earlier rival 
variants. 

For example :— 

1. Lk, 2453 (after ‘and they were continually in the temple '}- 

(a) blessing God RBC*L Syr.sin.-palest Bok. 


{8) praising God Deaé) gir Aug. 
(6) praising and bless»  A_unc.rell minusc.omn e/g 
ing God Lat.vg Syr.vg-hel Arm, 
(‘blessing and praising God : thd 


(Latin MSS are represented by zfadics. For the notation of 
the Versions and the weight to be given to them, see the sections 
upon each version.) 

Of the three readings here called a, 8, and 6, either a and § 
are independent abridgments of 8, or 6 has been made out of a 
and 8, That is, unless 6 be the original reading it is not a 
chance alteration or expansion, but a combination of previously 
existing variants, Now although 6 has the immensely pre- 

onderating numerical majority of witnesses in various regions, 
it is not supported by the older forms of text in any of the 
main classes of evidence. In Greek, § is opposed by the three 


oldest MSS BC, though it is supported by A, a MS of the 
fifth century ; it is opposed by the African (¢) and the European 
(ab fr) forms of te Old ‘Latin, though supported by the 
revised texts “g and Jerome's Vulgate; in the East & is 
opposed by the Old Syriac (Syr.sin or Ss) and the Palestinian 
lectionary, though supported by the Syriac Vulgate and the 
Harclean ; finally it is unknown in the Egyptian version. 

The analysis of the evidence is fatal to the originality of 3, 
the Antiochian reading ; it must, therefore, be later than a and 
8, and, if later, must be a mere combination of them. 

2.1 Mk. 826 (following cai améorecAey avrbv cis olxov abTod 
A€ywv). 

(a) My8i ets thy xdpny elcedrOns (R)BL 1*-209 Syr.sin Boh. 

[x bas ay for wyée.] 
Niall cis rov olkdv gov xat underi claps cis THY Kibuny 
GB) Vnaye els toy olkdy gov Kai edv eis Thy Kony cioérOys 
fopdevi etirps pydé ev rH xouyn 13-69-346 28 565 (7), and 
with the omission of wydé ev rH xupy Of 7 vg [also 
nearly]. 
Mydevi elas eis thy xauny (or év ri dun) # (c). 
ae Syr.hl (g.) ‘Arm. have a prefixed to Bg. 
(8) MySe cis ryy Kaun eiaédrOys mydé els tev ev TH Kop 
ACA unc.rell minusc.omn. (exc. 8) Syr.vg-hel (text 
Zth Go, 

(Notice that the Old Syriac version has now to be added in 
both of these examples to the little band which supports the a 
text adopted by Hort.} 

4. Lk. 24 46. 

(a) otrws yéyparrar rabety tov xptorav RBC*L D Lat.afr- 

eur (Lat. afr om. ots) Syr.palest Boh Eth. 

(8) od rms fer wabety Tov xproror minusc4 Syz.sin (Azazé cur) Arm 

Eus. Theoph. 
(8) obtws yéyp. xal obrws Eee nad. Toy xp. ACN rell. fg ve 
T.¥gZ-hel 

(Part alche wares is illegible in Syr.sin; but there is no doubt 
as to the reading. Note that here, as often, the Armenian 
follows Syr.vt.) 7 : 

The distribution of documents in these conflate readings is, 


roughly, as follows. To a belong NBL and the Bohairic 
(or Memphitic) version; to 8 belong D and the older forms 
of the Latin versions. The Sahidic (7hedaic) version sides 
sometimes with a and sometimes with f, as is the case also 
with the Old Syriac. Ina few cases where the Latins side with 
a, the Old Syriac forms the chief item in the attestation of the 8 





1 Hort 140. 
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text; but it never sides with 6 All other authorities (except 
fragments) have been influenced by the 6 text. 

The groups of authorities marked off above as a, 8, 
and 6, are found to present distinct types of text ail 
through the Gospels. We can thus test their witness 
chronologically and geographically through the quota- 
tions of the Fathers. ‘his examination again is as 
adverse to the priority of 6 toa or 8 as the analysis of 
the conflate readings. After the fourth century, evidence 
for § is abundant; before the fourth century it is doubt- 
ful or non-existent. 

A fourth family (y), independent of 8 and prior to the 
Antiochian text (8), is recognised in Westcott and Hort. 
No document contains it in a pure form ; but readings 
characteristic of it are most frequent in N, L, T, Z 
(Mt}, 4 (Mk), 3 (1k), and in the Bohairic version, in 
fact in all the documents where @ readings are found 
except B. This text is supposed by Hort to have 
originated at Alexandria and is called by him 4 éex- 
andrian, The most constant witnesses for the text 
called 8 are the various forms of the Old Latin; it was 
therefore supposed Ly previous investigators to have 
arisen in the West of Europe, and is still universally 
known by the name of lVesdern. The @ text, which is 
neither ‘ Western’ nor ‘ Alexandrian,’ nor ‘ Antiochian,’ 
is called by Hort Mextrad. 

These three strains—the Western, the Alexandrian, 
and the Neutral—are the three great divisions into 

which, according to Hort, the ante- 

8, The three Nicene text of a NT can be divided, 
The ‘Western’ text is found every- 
where, from the banks of the Euphrates to Spain and 
to Upper Egypt. The Alexandrian text is witnessed 
chiefly in Alexandria and Lower Egypt. The Neutral 
text is not so clearly associated with any local use; 
but, as is implied by the name, its subsidiary attestation 
is found among predominantly Alexandrian documents 
as opposed to Western corruptions, and among the 
Westerns as opposed to Alexandrian corruptions. 
Moreover, not all Western readings are shared by the 
whole of the Western array, some early Western texts 
in many cases supporting the Neutral reading where 
other Western authorities have gone wrong. 

_ Put more concretely, the case may be stated thus: combina- 

tions of B (the typical Neutral document) with gor L or the 
Bohairic on the one hand, or with D or the Latins or the Old 
Syriac on the other, approve themselves as giving the genuine 
reading. Bis thus the central witness for the text ; it is some- 
times right almost alone, and to reject its readings is never 
quite safe. Instances are also given by Hort of ‘ternary 
variations,’ where the Western texts have a corruption in one 
direction and the Alexandrian in another, but B retains the 
genuine reading, which could not have arisen from either cor- 
ruption and yet explains the origin of both, 

Next in excellence to B is x, which Hort believed to have 


a text entirely independent of B ; so that the combination BNs 
which frequently occurs even in opposition to all other authorilies, 
is practically certain to give the true text. Almost the only ex- 
ceptions are found in a series of passages found in all except 
Western documents, which are nevertheless considered by 
Hort to be no part of the genuine text of the NT, In these 
passages, called the ‘Western Non-Interpolations,’ B has gone 
wrong and the true text is preserved chiefly by D and the 
atins. 


texts. 


The reasons given by Hort for the final supremacy 
of the Antiochian text are mainly two, one political and 
the other literary. 

‘ Antioch is the true ecclesiastical parent of Constantinople, so 
that it is no wonder that the traditional Constantinopolitan 
text, whether formally official or not, was the Antiochian text of 
the fourth century. Tt wis equally natural that the text recog- 
nised at Constantinople should eventually become in practice 
the standard New Testament of the East’ (Hort 195). ‘The 
qualities which the authors of the Syrian [#e,, Antiochian] text 
seem mostly to have desired to impress on it are lucidity and 
completeness. . . . New omissions accordingly are rare, and 
where they occur are usually found to contribute to apparent 
simplicity, New interpolations, on the other hand, are abundant, 
most of them being due to harmonistic or other assimilation, 
fortunately capricious and incomplete. Both in matter and in 
diction the Syrian text is conspicuously a full text. ... The 
spirit of its own corrections is at once sensible and feeble. 
Entirely blameless on either literary or religious grounds as 
regards vulgarised or unworthy diction, yet showing no marks 
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of cither critical or spiritual] insight, it presents the New Testa- 
ment in a form smovth and atiractive, but appreciably im- 
poverished in sense and force, more fitted for cursory perusal or 
recitation than for repeated diligent study’ (Hort 187), 


The survival of good readings in some late cursives 
may be accounted for in two ways. Readings from the 
older texts may here and there have been introduced 
into a fundamentally Antiochian text from marginal 
glosses or through the eclectic preferences of seribes. 
But as Jate MSS which contain good readings present 
them in the less read parts of the narrative quite as 
niuch as in the more striking sayings, it is probab'c 
that these good readings are generally the result of a 
process of imperfect correction. A MS containing 
another than the dominant Antiochian text would Le 
corrected to that text, but not as a rule with perfect 
accuracy. Only in those readings which do not agree 
with the ordinary text of the Middle Ages can we be 
certain that such MSS are reproducing the text of their 
remote ancestors. ‘Fhe minuscules, in short, give little 
additional authority to the ‘received text’ where they 
agree with it, whilst their differences from it are often of 
critical weight.? 

It is still held by a few scholars that the Syriac 
Vulgate is a true product of the second century, and 

that the version known by the name of 

%. General the ‘Separated Gospels’ "called in the 

remarks : ; : rater 

Antiochian above section the ‘Old Syriac’) is a re- 
revision. Visteon of it, According to this the 
support given by the Syriac Vulgate to 
the Antiochian text transfers the evidence for that text 
from the fourth to the second century. But Syriac 
patristic evidence for the existence of the Syriac Vulgate 
(#.e., the Peshitta} in its present form before 411 A.D. 
is non-existent; whereas the text of the ‘Separated 
Gospels’ (or ‘Old Syriac’) is actually attested from 
works of the third and early fourth centuries. (For the 
proof of this, see below on ‘ Syriac Versions’ §§ 22 f-) 

Another objection which has often been raised is 
the silence of ecclesiastical writers with regard to the 
Antiochian revision. It has been said that if there had 
been prepared at Antioch early in the fourth century 
a revision of the text of the NT which practically came 
to supersede all other forms of the text, we should have 
expected clear references in ecclesiastical writers to so 
great an event. We hear something about the circum- 
stances which gave rise to Jerome's Vulgate ; should we 
not find similar references to the Antiochian revision if 
it had ever taken place? 

The parallel here suggested with the history of the 
Latin Bible is instructive; a closer examination will 
show that it tells the other way. It is true that we 
know something about the preparation of Jerome's 
new translation; but this is owing to the fact that we 
possess the correspondence of that energetic and self- 
assertive personality, Of the reception of his NT we 
know little, except that his revision of the Gospels seems 
to have found favour immediately in Africa. A still 
closer parallel to the silent success of the Antiochian re- 
vision is afforded by the history of the Book of Daniel, 

Both the Greek and the Latin branches of the church originally 
received the Book of Daniel in the LX X version, but afterwards 
discarded this for the version of Theodotion. The change 
occurred in the Greek -speaking church towards the end of the 
second century, in the Latin church (at least in Africa) about the 
middle of the third century. But on events connected with this 
serious alteration of the traditional text ecclesiastical history is 


silent, and we are forced to say with Jerome (Pref in Dantes), 
‘et hoc cur acciderit nescio.” 


A true picture of the general attitude of the fourth 
century to textual revision is, in the opinion of the present 
writer, given by the Latin dialogue contra Fulgentium 
Donatistam,? where a Catholic and a Donatist dispute 
together, the Catholic using the Vulgate throughout the 
Bible unchallenged, though the Donatist uniformly quotes 
from an Old Latin text. 

Against these objections to the theory of the Antiochian 


1 Hort 196, and especially 334 7- 2 Migne, 43 753 
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revision we may now set the evidence derived from the 
Sinai palimpsest (Ss}, a MS discovered some years after 
the publication of Hort’s work. 

Hort's estimate of the Old Syriac had been necessarily derived 
from Cureton’s MS (S,), the surviving portions of which cover 
less than half the Gospel text. It seems, moreover, to repre- 
sent a type of the Old Syriac which has undergone revision 
from the Greek (see col. 5002). Thus the discovery of Ss has 
practically for the first time revealed to us the true character 
of the great version of the Eastern world in its earliest form, 

Now Ss is absolutely free from the slightest trace of 
Antiochian readings. Not one of the characteristic 
Antiochian conflations is found in it. Moreover, in 
certain cases where the Latins agree with the ‘ Neutral’ 
text, but the Antiochian text has an additional clause, 
this additional clause alone is found in Ss. An instance 
is given above (§ 7) from Lk. 2446; another may be 
found at Mk. 113, whilst the additions to the true text of 
Mk. 1223 and 188 have a somewhat similar attestation. 
These passages do not merely prove that the Old Syriac 
was uninfluenced by the Antiochian text; they go far 
to show that a text akin to the Old Syriac was one of 
the elements out of which the eclectic Antiochian text 
was constructed. Thus the readings of B and its allies, 
the readings of the Old Latin and its allies, and now the 
readings of the Old Syriac, all contribute to explain the 
phenomena of the Antiochian text; but the mutual 
variations of B and the Old Latin and the Old Syriac 
cannot be explained from the Antiochian text regarded 
as the genuine original.! 

In leaving the discussion of the Antiochian revision 
we leave the region of comparative certainty. Hort’s 

division of the ante-Nicene text into the 
ree three strains of Western, Alexandrian, 
texts and Neutral, still more or less holds the 
SxUR. ground; but important details of his 
scheme have incidentally been undermined, and the 
fresh evidence of Sg is here much less favourable to his 
presentation of the history of the text. The general 
tendency of criticism has been to raise the value of 
the texts which Hort would have grouped under the 
heading of ‘Western.’ The channel of early ‘non- 
Western’ transmission has been stilt further narrowed, 
whilst there have come to light types of early ‘ Western’ 
texts purer than those which have earned them both 
their misleading name and their bad reputation. 

x. Recent research has decidedly confirmed Tischen- 
dorf's assertion that B and NS came from the same 
scriptorium, 

This was admitted by Hort; but he thought that the two 
MSS might have been written in Rome. It now seems almost 
certain that they hoth belonged to the great library collected by 
Pamphilus at Casarea.2. We must therefore allow for the possi- 
bility that their agreements come from a partial use of the same 
exemplar, This might happen in several ways; ¢.g., the im- 
mediate ancestor (or ancestors) of x may have been largely 
corrected to the B text. These considerations do not militate 


directly against the excellence of the common archetype of BR 
but they undoubtedly raise once more the very serious question 
whether these great codices are in every case independent 
witnesses. 

The demonstrabte inferiority of B in certain books of the OT, 
notably Judges and Isaiah (see OT, ‘Greek Versions '}, may be 
held to cast 4 certain suspicion upon its NT text. But the great 
Bibles of the fourth century must have been copied from several 
smaller codices or rolls containing only part of the noice 
The textual characteristics, therefore, ye B in the Prophets or 
the Octateuch are by no means necessarily those it exhibits in 
the Gospels or the Acts. 

2. The claims of the Antiochian text to represent the 


apostolic original are rejected mainly because no clear 
evidence can be found for it earlier than the fourth 
century. It is acknowledged by all that the various 
forms of the ‘ Western’ text were widely spread in the 
second and third centuries, But where was the ‘Neutral’ 
text transmitted ? 


1 The latest serious defender of the conflate readings of the 
Antiochian text is W. Bousset (7exrte und Untersuchungen, 
xi. 497-102); but the emphatic rejection of these readings by Ss 
has made the refutation of his argument superfluous. 

2 See Bousset, 7U xi. 445 3 J. R. Harris, Stichometry, 
71-89; J. A. Robinson, Euthaliana, 36-43. 
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Hort’s answer is unambiguous. ‘The Western licence dic 
not prevail everywhere, and MSS unaffected by its result: 
were still copied. The perpetuation of the purer text may ir 
great measure be laid to the credit of the watchful schotars ot 
Alexandria; its best representatives among the versions are 
the Egyptian, and especially that of Lower Egypt; and the 

uotations which follow it are most abundant in Clement, 
rigen (Dionysius, Peter), Didymus, and the younger Cyril, al! 
Alexandrians’ (Westcort and Hort, saadler ed. 550). 

It must, however, be noted that the testimony of our 
Alexandrian and Egyptian witnesses becomes more and 
more Western the earlier they are. Of the three great 
Alexandrian fathers, Origen is more ‘ Western’ than 
Cyril, Clement is more ‘ Western‘ than Origen.? Recent 
criticism has dealt similarly with the evidence of the 
Egyptian versions, The old arguments for the com- 
parative antiquity of the Sahidic version remain, and 
new discoveries of ancient fragments of that version and 
its immediate kindred are made year by year. But in 
the Sahidic ‘the Western influence jis often pecuiiarly 
well marked.’? The Bohairic, on the other hand, is 
thoroughly non-Western; but Guidi has shown that 
this version in its present form, so far from being 
a product of the ¢kzrd century, is almost certainly not 
earlier than the six/k. The very existence of a specifi- 
cally Bohairic literature before the sixth century is 
extremely doubtful (see § 34). 

Yet with all deductions it remains true that the 
'Neutral’ text receives a larger measure of general 
support even from the Sahidic version than from the 
early Latin or Syriac texts. In other words, a pre- 
dominantly ‘non-Western’ text was cufrent in Egypt 
from about Origen’s time onwards. Weare, moreover, 
placed in a peculiarly favourable position for studying 
this type of text owing to the fortunate accident that the 
Antiochian revision never found favour in Egypt. Until 
long after the Arab conquest the text found in Egyptian 
documents, both Greek and Coptic, continued on the 
whole to be that which Hort has called ‘Alexandrian.’ 
This text, though far purer than the Antiochian, is 
equally with it an artificial eclectic revision ; its survival 
at Alexandria, alone among Greek-speaking communities, 
was no doubt connected with the growth of Egyptian 
Monophysitism.? 

3. The ‘ Western’ text, as a whole, has hitherto found 
few defenders. This is partly due to ‘an imperfect 
apprehension of the antiquity and extension of the 
Western text as revealed by patristic quotations and 
by versions’ (Hort 170). Hort, whose general estimate 
of Western readings is no more favourable than that of 
his predecessors, groups Western characteristics under 
the three heads of FParaphrase, Interpolation, and 


1 7did. 549. "The Gospel quotations of Clement of Alexandria 
have been carefully edited by P. H. Barnard (/exts and Studies, 
55, 1899). 

% Hort, 550. 


3 The form in which the alternative ending to Mk. is 
exhibited by the ‘Alexandrian’ text is a good illustration of 
irs highly artificial character. The genuine text of that 
Gospel breaks off in the middle of a clause at Mk. 168 with the 
words éhofowvro yap . . . (‘for they feared . .. ."); but an 
ancient text, now represented by the Latin Codex Bobiensis (4), 
added the following sentence: ‘But all that they had been 
commanded they showed forth in few words to those that were 
with Peter. And after these things Jesus himself also appeared, 
and from the East even unto the West sent forth by ther the 
holy and incorruptible preaching of eternal salvation. Amen.’ 
The absence of quotations from Mk. 169-20 in Tertullian and 
Cyprian makes it highly probable that 4 here, as elsewhere, faith- 
fally reproduces the text of the Gospels current at Carthage up 
to the middle of the third century. This shorter conclusion 


are presupposes a text which ended at 168 as in BX and 
Se 
Most documents of course add to 168 the so-called ‘last twelve 
verses of S. Mark,’ forming ov. 9-20. Jf is the characteristic of 
the Alexandrian recension that it gives both conclusions, the 
longer one being linked to the shorter by a critical note. This 
composite ending is still extant in five Greek MSS, in some 
FEthiopic MSS, and in the margins of the Harclean Syriac and 
of the best MS of the Bohairic, accompanied in most cases by 
the critical note (see Amélineau, Wot, ef #-xtr. 342, and the 
descriptions of ¥ [Gregory 445], and of 712 (Gregory 1308), and 
see also J. R. Harris, appendix to Mrs. Lewis's Cat. of Syriac 
MSS at Mt. Sinai, 103 /.). 
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Assimilation (Hort 173-175). Notwithstanding this 
unfavourable verdict, ‘Western’ documents not unfre- 
quently form the bulk of the attestation for the readings 
adopted by him.! The fact is that the expression ' the 
Western text’ is a misnomer. The ‘ Western’ docu- 
ments do not present a single recension, like the 
Antiochian text, or even a body of aberrant readings ; 
they rather represent the unrevised and progressively 
deteriorated state of the text throughout the Christian 
world in the ante-Nicene age. ‘Western’ readings are 
accordingly of various types, ranging from the un- 
corrupted original to the most extreme forms of inter- 
polation and paraphrase. It was a perception of this 
fact that led Hug as early as 1808 to speak of what is 
usually called ‘the Western text’ by the name of xowy 
&xdoois. 

Much of the bad repute of ‘ Western’ texts comes 
from the almost universal practice of treating Codex 
Bezze {D) as their leading representative. But this 
famous MS, though it contains very ancient elements, 
is far from being a pure representative of any ancient 
Strain of text. A more just view would be gained by 
taking, on the one hand, the Latin fragments called Cod. 
Bobiensis {£) as the best type of the texts early current 
in the West, and, on the other, the Sinai palimpsest (Ss) 
as the best type of the texts early current in the East. 
Both these documents would be reckoned as ‘ Western’ 
according to the ordinary view ; but it has not yet been 
proved that they have any common origin later than the 
archetype of all our extant authorities. 

The discovery of the Sinai palimpsest has materially 
altered our conceptions of the early ‘Western’ text. One 
of the chief characteristics formerly assigned to that text 
was a tendency to admit interpolation ; and the presence 
in the leading ‘ Western’ authorities of a series of inter- 
polations, which must have come from non-canonical 
sources, seemed to make it obvious that all ‘ Western’ 
documents were derived from an interpolated copy of 
the Gospels later than the archetype of BN and their 
allies.?- But though the Sinai palimpsest has a thoroughly 
non-Alexandrian text, zot one of these interpolations is 
found in it, It was the presence of clear errors in all 
‘ Western’ documents known to the earlier critics which 
made them think of a ‘ Western’ recension or edition ; 
every fresh discovery, therefore, of documents funda- 
mentally ‘Western,’ but nevertheless free from these 
errors, makes the theory of a single Western recension 
less and less probable. 

4. One of the arguments employed by Hort in 
favour of the genuineness of the ‘ Neutral’ text is the 
intrinsic excellence of the groups containing B, the chief 
‘Neutral’ document. ‘This line of argument is of course 
quite independent of theories connected with the spread 
of the ‘Western’ or of any other ancient text. It 
is somewhat open, however, to the charge of subjectivity, 
and the very fact that not all the readings adopted by 
Hort have found universal favour, proves that the evi- 
dence of groups might have been interpreted differently. 
Salmon (Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the 
VT, 1897) calls the term ‘ Neutral’ ‘a question-begging 


2 Notable instances are Mt.633 [(B)§J, 713 [8*], 1835 
[BXb min.2 Orig.], 1620 [B* codd. ap, Orig.]. The square 
brackets contain the ‘non-Western’ attestation of the text of 
Westcott and Hort. Thus before the discovery of x the true 
text of Mt. 6 33 7 13 was known from ‘ Western’ documents alone. 

There are about twenty of these ‘Western’ interpolations 
in the Gospels, The chief of them are :—-Mt. 315 (the light at 
the baptism); Mt. 16243 (‘the face of the sky’); Mt. 2028 
(‘seek from little to increase"); Mk. 163 (the angelic host at 
the resurrection); Lk. 64 (the man working on the Sabbath); 
Lk. 9544 (‘ Ye know not what spirit ye are of’); Lk. 22 43 4 (the 
bloofly sweat); Lk. 23 34a (‘ Father, forgive them’); Jn. 54 (the 
angelat the pool); Jn. 753-811 (the woman taken In adultery). 
All these are absent from Ss as well as from BX, but they 
appear to belong to the earliest Latin texts, The longer con- 
clusion to the Second Gospel ({Mk.]16 9-20) is absent from & in 


addition to BX Ss, so that this passage forms no part also of 
the earliest non-Alexandrian text, 
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name’ (p. 49), and adds with great truth, ‘if we want a 
more precise answer to the question what Hort means 
by ** Alexandrian,” we shail not be far wrong in saying, 
those readings which are Alexandrian in their origin and 
are not recognised by Codex B'{p. 51). Yet there is 
no doubt that the text of B in the Gospels is, generally 
speaking, an excellent one. Of this there can be no 
stronger proof than the support it frequently gives to 
early readings, which, but for the witness of B, would 
have been dubbed with the fatal epithet of ‘Western,’! 
The habitual associates of B are of quite a different 
character ; so frequently indeed does it agree with such 
‘Alexandrian’ documents as TL and the Egyptian 
versions, that it has actually been maintained that the 
Gospel text of B is a transcript of the Egyptian re- 
cension of Hesychius (Bousset, 7U xi.492}. But the 
occasional, yet unmistakable, support which B affords 
to the Western against the specifically ‘Alexandrian’ 
readings is inconsistent with this view.? 

To sum up, Hort's text of the Gospels is less affected 
by recent discoveries than his criticism of the documents, 
: As was pointed out above, the readings 
11. Conclusion. 5px, the authorities on which Hort 
chiefiy relied, are often supported by the most ancient form 
of the Old Latin (4), or by the most ancient form of the Old 
Syriac (Ss). These readings are almost always to he per- 
ferred, for they represent an agreement between the best 
‘Western’ and the best ‘non-Western’ texts.?. ‘The 
crucial difficulty occurs where all the early ‘Western’ 
documents unite against BX, or BNL and the Bohairic. 
In other words, the question before the textual critic in 
the immediate future is, Are the oldest forms of the 
Old Latin and the Old Syriac independent? We may 
put the question in another form. Accepting Hort’s 
nomenclature, and remembering that ‘ Western’ docu- 
ments such as & and Ss not unfrequently support B 
against the specifically ‘ Alexandrian’ text, what grounds 
have we for thinking that B, or even BN united, is 
entirely free from ‘Alexandrian’ corrections?4 In the 
portions of the Gospels where & and Ss are both ex- 
tant, B has the support of one or other of them about 
four times out of five; may not B be itself in the wrong 
in the remaining readings? How far, in fine, can we 
trust B whether supported by the other Greek MSS or 
not, in cases where its only attestation among the ancient 
versions is Egyptian ? 

The answers to these questions cannot positively be 
given until a complete analysis has been made of the 
extant ‘Western’ variants to the text of BN. It is, 


1 £.g., in Lk. 101 17, B has ‘seventy-two’ disciples with the 
best Latin and Syriac texts, not ‘seventy.’ 

2 There is not the slightest likelihood that the non-Alexandrian 
readings in B have been introduced into the text of B’s ancestors 
by irregular revision. The probability indeed is all the other 
way. The few indications afforded by the actual readings of 
the MS tend to show that ‘Western’ (or at any rate non- 
‘ Alexandrian’) readings would have keen corrected out, not 
introduced. The most striking instance is Mt.2716 In these 
verses the common text has Bapaffav .., Bapaffay, but an 
ancient text (now represented by some good minuscules, a 
scholion, and the Old Syriac} read 'Iyoodv Bapaffay . . . 'Inaoiy 
tov BapaBSav. Now B has ’Iygotr in neither place ; but it in- 
serts tay before the second Bapaffav. The obvious explanation 
is that an ancestor of B had the reading /esus Baratéas, but the 
corrector who expunged the word ‘Inaavv in both places omitted 
to delete the article in the second place. Other instances, some- 
what similar, are Mt.2134x (Jorepos)}; Mt. 2326 (adrov); Lk. 
19 37 (wavrwv); Jn. 8 57 (édpaxes). fn such places the ‘neutrality’ 
of B is the neutrality of compromise. 

3 A striking instance is afforded by the readings connected 
with the double cock-crowing in Mk. 14. The text adopted by 
Hort was that of B, a Greek lectionary, and the Bohairic. It 
is now found also in Syr.sin. The fact that Syr.sin. here agrees 
with B is a strong confirmation of the correctness of Hort's 
judgment ; at the same time it removes the whole set of varia- 
tions from the category of places where the true text is pre- 
served in ‘non-Western’ documents alone. 

4 The definite issue is raised, for instance, in Mk. 6 20, where 
BRL Boh read Hrdper for éroter. "Enofer (with slight variations) 
is found in all other documents, including Lat.vt and Syr.vt. If 
andpec be not original, it looks more like an ingenious conjecture 
than a palaographical blunder. 
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however, in the direction here indicated—viz., the 
preservation of the true text in a considerable number 
of cases by ‘ Western’ documents alone—that criticism 
may ultimately be able to advance beyond the point 
reached by Hort. 

We may add a few illustrations of passages where the 
text adopted by WH can be certainly or probably 
amended. 

i. Mt. 68 ‘your Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of wpd rob buds aitrfea: adrov.’ For airfioa adrdv 

we find dvoiia: 7d oréua in D4.) This 
preying picturesque locution has been adopted 
* by Blass and by Nestle (Hastings’ DB 
7392); the slenderness of the attestation may be ex- 
plained by the desire of avoiding what seemed an 
undignified expression. All Syriac VSS. support the 
common text; but it is worth noticing that in Mt. 
52 Sg reads ‘ and he began to say to them’ instead of 
‘and he opened his mouth and taught them, saying. . .’ 
A somewhat similar variant is to be found in 
Mt. 723, where for éuokoyjow we find ézécw attested 
by 4g vg.codd. pp. lat {incl. de Rebaptismate, § 7): Justin 
Martyr 262, with the African Latin (4 [Cyp] also [a] g) 
and Sc (kiat Ss), have éod—z.e., their text has been as- 
similated to Lk. 1327. 

ii, Mt. lls ‘xa mruyol edayyedt{ovrat’ om. & Ss 
Diat.¥i4 (2.¢., Aoes. 100). 

These words belong to the genuine text of Lk. 722 
and are in accordance with Lk.’s accustomed diction. 
In Mt., on the other hand, the word etayyedlterdat 
never occurs again: if the phrase omitted by & and Ss 
be retained, we must almost assume that Mt. is here 
directly borrowing from Lk. Omit the phrase, and the 
linguistic difficulty is removed; Mt. gives the actual 
words of Jesus, whilst Lk.’s addition ‘the poor are 
evangelised' is an early {and correct) zzferpretation of 
them. Similarly vourxés in Mt. 2235 is alien to the 
diction of the First Gospel and comes from Lk. 1025: 
the word is rightly omitted from Mt. by 1-1318-209 
e Ss Arm Origen '@t- 

Harmonistic additions are among the most frequent 
and misleading corruptions of the text, as Jerome was 
the first to see: ‘dum eundem sensum alius aliter ex- 
pressit, ille que unum e quattuor primum legerat, ad 
eius cxemplum ceteros quoque aestimauerit emendandos’ 
(Zp. ad Damasum). Other passages where the dis- 
covery of Ss has helped to remove additions of this kind 
are Mt. 21 44 (taken from Lk. 2018); Lk, 1133 ovdé dd 
tov podioy (Mt. 515); Jn. 128 ‘For the poor ye have 
always with you, but me ye have not always’ (taken 
from Mk. 147, Mt. 2611, but omitted in Jn. by D 
Ss). 

iii, Mt. 251 ‘went forth to meet the bridegroom 
and the bride,’ D 1*-209 124* Latt Syrr (incl. Ss) 
Arm, This addition is certainly genuine, and in ac- 
cordance with Oriental custom. The bridegroom goes 
with his friends to bring away the bride from her father’s 
home; no one is left at the bridegroom's house but 2 
few ‘virgins’ (z.e,, maidservants) to keep watch, In 
the parable these maidservants represent the church 
(as in Lk. 1236), whilst the arrival of the wedding pro- 
cession with the bridegroom and his bride represents the 
coming of Christ. Christ is here the bridegroom and 
the bride; the waiting servants are the church. But 
the more familiar image was the comparison of Christ 
to the bridegroom, the church te the bride; when the 
Bride had become the stock metaphor for the church, 
the careless editor had a strong temptation to leave it 
out in the parable where it does zo¢ mean the church. 

iv. Mt. 832 ‘xal wappyole rov Adyor éAddet.’ These 
words come after the first announcement of the Passion, 
without variation in Greek MSS. As they stand they 
are a remark of the evangelist, to which there is nothing 


1 /.., cod. Claromontanus of the 6th century. D has the 
itacism ANOIZE- 
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corresponding in the parallel passages Mt. 1621, Lk. 
922; either the remark was considered too uninteresting 
to repeat, or it originally contained something which 
later writers might regard as unsuitable. For vv. 31 f,, 
Ss Diat®® and & have ‘the Son of Man must suffer 
many things... and after the third day rise and 
openly speak the word ’—.e., they read Aadeiy or exda- 
Aety instead of édddex, thereby making the clause part 
of Jesus’ word to the disciples. ‘The central thought, 
therefore, of the prediction is not the physical miracle 
but the general victory of the Gospel after the great 
struggle (cp Hos. 62/). That Jesus did not preach 
‘openly’ after the Resurrection was a reason why the 
clause should be omitted by Mt, and Lk., and at a later 
period should be altered in Mk.; but the agreement 
here of our earliest eastern and western texts enables us 
to restore the original form with confidence. 

v. The restoration of the true texts of Acts is a more 
difficult matter than that of the Gospels owing to the 
comparative poverty of the evidence. We need especi- 
aly something corresponding to the ‘Old Syriac,’ by 
the aid of which we might separate really ancient read- 
ings in the Old Latin and in D from those western 
variants that never had anything beyond a local circula- 
tion. Several of the proper names are undoubtedly 
corrupt. £.g., ‘lovdatay Acts 29 is impossible, for 
Judzea is quite out of place between Mesopotamia and 
Cappadocia. The African Latin (Tert. adv. Jud. 7, 
Aug. c. Fund.) substituted Armeniam; but this is 
palzographically unlikely: possibly Lk. wrote 
ropAyalaNn—?.e., Gordyzea, now Kurdistan, vi. In 
Acts 46 "Iwdvyys is a mistake for “Iwvdéas, the true 
name being preserved only in D, in Berger's Perpignan 
MS and (as E. Nestle points out} in Lagarde’s OS 
6918: on the other hand the Fleury palimpsest (2) is 
said to have [/o]kanzes, and we may conjecture from 
the Doctrine of Addai }1 23 that the Old Syriac attested 
Ontas. vii. In Acts 138 the present writer has a strong 
suspicion that the mysterious name ‘EAvyas, for which 
Zroiuos is read or inferred in several Western documents, 
is a corruption of 6 dompés, ‘the pestilent fellow’ {cp 
Acts 245). But conjectures of this kind stand on 
quite a different footing from those restorations of the 
text which are based on a consenus of the most ancient 
evidence. If we are to feel any confidence that this or 
that phrase or variant is the actual word of the original 
writer, it must be because we can really trace back the 
phrase in question to the earliest times, not because it 
happens to have commended itself to some critic of the 
ancient or modern world. 

In addition to Hort’s /ntroduction (above, § 7), the following 
works on NT textual criticism may be recommended. fi 
Nestle, /utred, to the Textual Criticism of the Greek NT 
(Theological Translation Library, vol. xiii.), 1gor, F. G. Ken- 
yon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the NT, x901. 
K. Lake, Zhe Text of the NT (elementary), 1900. G, Salmon, 
Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the NT, 1897. 
C. R, Gregory, Textkritik des NT, vol. i., 1900: this will be a 
separate edition of the Prolegosmena to ‘ Tischendorf,’ brought 
uptodate. A new and important work on textual criticism is 
announced (1902) by H. von Soden, 


B. VERSIONS 
I. LATIN 


Latin versions of the scriptures can be traced back into 
the second century. The Scillitan martyrs at Carthage 
in the year 180 A.D. had in their case of 
rolls ‘epistles of Paul the just man.'} 
What type of text these MSS may have 
contained it is of course impossible 
directly to determine ; but the occasional references of 
Tertullian (e.g., adv. Prax. § 5) to the translation then 
in common use are not inconsistent with the belief that 
it was of the same general type as that found in the 
many biblical quotations of Cyprian. 

To Cyprian, according to the judgment of the latest 


13. Latin ver- 
sions: first 
traces. 


1 Texts and Studies, i. 2 114. 
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investigator of his style,) the Latin version seemed 
‘clumsily executed and quite modern’; but he quotes it 
continually with remarkable accuracy, and never seems 
to question the correctness of the renderings. The 
natural inference is that Cyprian in the middle of the 
third century found a definite Latin text established as 
an authoritative standard in Carthage. 

We are able to carry back the history one stage 
farther. ‘Phe quotations of Novatian, Cyprian’s Romana 
contemporary, give us the text current in Rome, just 
as Cyprian’s quotations give us the text current in 
Carthage. To them we may add the few verses 
quoted by the Roman presbyters Moyses and Maxi- 
mus in their lettér to Cyprian (ap. Cypr. £f. 31, 
§ 4). These quotations present marked differences 
from the Cyprianic text, as well as marked agreements 
with it; we are, therefore, justified in assuming for both 
the Carthaginian and the Roman types a common 
origin, which at the same time must have been sufficiently 
remote to allow for the development of the characteristic 
differences between the two texts. 

No ¢radition of the origin or literary history of the 
Latin versions seems to have been known even to 

14. Their Augustine or Jerome; it remains an open 

nes question whether the first translation was 

origin. nade in Roman Africa, in Italy, or in Gaul. 
What is certaifi is that by the middle of the fourth 
century, Latin biblical MSS exhibited a most confusing 
variety of text, caused at least in part by revision from 
later Greek MSS as well as by modifications of the 
Latin phraseology. This confusion lasted until all the 
‘Old Latin’ (or ‘ante-Hieronymian’) texts were sup- 
planted by the revised version of Jerome (383-400 A.D. ), 
which was undertaken at the request of Pope Damasus 
and ultimately became the Vulgate of the Western 
church, 

We are thus driven back on evidence other than 
tradition to classify our MSS—to find, if possible, the 
local texts which they respectively represent. This 
classification is the more necessary as the primary 
importance of the Old Latin versions lies in their age. 
The ‘Old Latin’ may go back to the second century ; 
but before any particular Old Latin reading can be 
safely treated as second-century evidence we require at 
least prima facie proof that the document in which it 
occurs has a text which has largely escaped revision 
from later Greek MSS. 

In classifying our Old Latin authorities each group of 
books must be treated separately, As a matter of fact, 

F 7 the different groups have had differ- 
15. Classification. ent literary fates. In the Gospels, 
the Psalms, and Isaiah, we find a maze of aberrant 
texts; onthe other hand, the book of Wisdom seems 
never to have undergone a thorough revision in 
later times, and the text of Cyprian's citations here 
hardly differs from the printed Vulgate. 

The necessary starting-point is supplied by the biblical 
quotations in the Lrtin Fathers. Some of the evidence, 
however, derived from this source must be used with 
great caution. 

i. It is rarely possible to take the many scriptural allusions 
in Tertullian’s works as literal representations of the biblical 
text current in Carthage in hisday. They are, in fact, so unlike 
any surviving type of the Latin versions that it is maintained by 
Zahn? and others that the Bible had not been translated into 
Latin in Tertullian’s time. Even those, however, who place the 
origin of the Latin Bible earlier than Tertullian admit that he 
often translates directly from the Greek. A clear instance of 
this is de Carne Christi § 20, where Mt. 116 is quoted in agree- 
ment with the ordinary Greek reading against the combined 
testimony of all the older Latin texts. 

ii. A great uncertainty hangs over the age of the Latin trans- 
lation of Irenazus’s work against Heresies. Ifit be contemporary 
with the author it becomes a primary witness for the Gallican 
text. Some, however, including Hort, have placed it in the 
fourth century, and this is undoubtedly the safer view. 

iii, One of our chief authorities, the Tes¢/monta of Cyprian 





1 E. W. Watson in Studia Biblica, 4195. 
3 Gesch. d. NT Kanons,1 51-60. 
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(a series of proof-texts from Scripture), was so popular in the 

Latin church chat certain later writers quote from it instead of 

using the Bible directly. In so far as this 1s done these writers 

cease to be independent witnesses. This applies to Firmicus 

ll Commodian, Lactantius, and in part to Lucifer and 
eNO, 

Fragments at least of eighteen MSS of the Old Latin 
Gospels are still extant. Of these only one—the Latin 

16. The of Codex Beze {@)—is a bilingual. Five 

Gospels of these MSS—viz., codd. Vercellensis (2), 
* Veronensis (4), Palatinus (¢), Sangallensis 
(2), Bobiensis (4},—as well as d itself, are of the fourth / 
or the fifth century, having therefore been transcribed: 
ata time when the Old Latin was in full church use. 

Hort was the first to point out the close connection 
of the texts of & and ¢ with the many and accurate 
quotations of Cyprian (died 258). Of these two MSS 
& is more faithful to the Cyprianic standard than ¢; 
but both are quite on a different plane from the rest of 
the Latin MSS. We may therefore take the text of & 
and e as representing the form in which the Gospels 
were read at Carthage in the middle of the third century 
before the Decian persecution. The only other non- 
Patristic authorities which show a distinctive African 
(i.e, Cyprianic) character are the contemporary correc- 
tions in the text of # {esp. in Lk. and Mk.), corrections 
which must have been made from a MS very like e, and 
isolated sections (e.g., the last chapters of Lk.) in the 
late MS ¢ (Colbertinus). 

The character of the ‘African Latin’ differs much 
from other Old Latin texts both in language and in the 
underlying Greek text. But one fact stands out above 
all others—its unlikeness to the eclectic texts of the 
fourth century, both Greek and Latin. 

For the most part the interpolations of this, the oldest con- 
tinuous Latin text of the Gospels that has come down to us, are 
to a large extent not the interpolations of the eclectic texts, and 
its omissions are not their omissions; moreover its renderings 
are not the renderings of the later revised Latin texts such as 
the Vulgate and its immediate predecessors. All this tends to 
show that the African text of the third century had toa large 
extent escaped revision from Greek sources; in other words, 
that the Greek text implied by 4 and its companions is that 
which underlies the original translation. 

The remaining Old Latin MSS, including the Latin 
of Cod. Bez, may be classed as ' European,’ since 
they agree with the European Fathers against the 
peculiar African renderings. The origin of this type of 
text is still obscure. The MSS group themselves round 
the two great codices @ and & Of these 4 occupies a 
central position, the other MSS differing from one 
another more than they differ from it. At the same 
time it may be doubted whether 2 does not represent an 
earlier stage of the European text, as the quotations of 
Novatian (the Roman contemporary of Cyprian} pre- 
dominantly favour @ against 4, so far, that is, as the 
‘European’ type is developed in them. This is especi- 
ally the case in Jn., where the a@ text is also supported 
by Lucifer of Cagliari. On this view ‘African’ read- 
ings found in @ are relics of the earlier form of the 
‘european’ text. On the other hand 4 is the oldest 
representative of that stage of the European text from 
which most of the later forms of the Old Latin, and 
finally the Vulgate, are descended. 

Some of the later Latin texts have been partially 
conformed to the Antiochian Greek text. The most 
prominent surviving example is Cod. Brixianus (/), a 
Gospel MS of the sixth century, It has been con- 
jectured that MSS of this type were referred to by 
Augustine under the term /fa/e and that they formed 
the basis of Jerome's revision. But it is much more 
probable that Augustine's //afa means the Vulgate ; 
see below (§ 59}. The peculiar element of 7 is derived 
from the codices of the Gothic version brought into N. 
Italy by the Lombards and perhaps by previous northern 
invadtrs during the fifth and the sixth century, whilst 
the agreement of f and the Vulgate (which in parts is 


1 See especially Sanday’s essay on the text of #in Old Latin 
Biblical Texts, vol. ii. 
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very marked) is most likely due to the intrusion of 
Vulgate readings into the text of (1 


Many ‘ Antiochian’ readings are found in the Vulgate, as is 
only natural in a revision undertaken by the aid of Greek MSS 
at the end of the fourth century. Some noteworthy agreements 


of the Vulgate with the Greek MSS 8 and B are also found, 
especially in the Acts: this points to a use of the great library 
at Caesarea. Jerome gave special heed to the elimination of 
harmonistic corruptions and to correcting the rendering of 
important doctrinal expressions. A well-known instance of the 
latter is the introduction of supersudstantialen: into the Lord's 
Prayer in Mt. instead of cofidianumz, to render émovorov, Quite 
as characteristic is weuadus for 0 négpos in Jn., Azc mundus being 
reserved for 4 xéapos obras.2 

The African text of the Pauline epistles is im- 
perfectly preserved, ‘The version used by Cyprian is 
17. Pauline not represented ay known MS, though 

epistles. some of its peculiar renderings Teappear 

in the not inconsiderable quotations of 
Tyconius (flor. 380). Entirely distinct from these, and 
representing a different Greek original, is the text of 
Gal. 519 % as quoted by Nemesianus of Thubunz at 
the Council of Carthage (256 4.D.), a text which has 
points of contact with Tertullian (cp de Pudic. § 17). 

Among European texts the Latin of cod. Claromon- 
tanus (D, @,) holds a high place, The twin texts of 
bilingual MSS are always open to the suspicion of 
having been greatly assimilated one to another. In the 
case of dy, however, the genuine Old Latin character of 
the text is vindicated by its frequent agreement with the 
quotations of Lucifer of Cagliari ({370). The curious 
interlinear Latin version of Cod. Boernerianus (Gg gs) is 
not predominantly supported by any Latin writer, and 
perhaps ought not to be reckoned among continuous 
Old Latin authorities. The revised text used by 
Augustine in this part of the NT is represented by 
fragments of two MSS formerly at Freising, now at 
Munich (7, 72). 

In the Vulgate itself comparatively few changes 
appear to have been made by Jerome in the Pauline 
Epistles, so that it may almost be reckoned among the 
late Old Latin texts. On the other hand the Gothic- 
Latin MS usually quoted as gue has very little inde- 
pendent value, as the Latin has been assimilated to the 
parallel Gothic text. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews was absent from the 
original form of the Latin canon, and it js not quoted 
by Cyprian or Tyconius, nor apparently by Irenzeus. 
Tertullian quotes it once {de Pudic. § 20), but not as 
scripture; as in the other parts of the NT the version 
he uses does not agree with any other Latin authority. 
It is, therefore, of interest to observe that the text of 
Hebrews in @, stands on the same footing with that of 
the rest of the epistles, the agreement with Lucifer 
being there as clearly marked as elsewhere, although in 
the MS itself the epistle forms a sort of appendix at the 
end. The epistle also occurs in the Freising MS, with 
the text of which the quotations of Augustine agree. 

The ‘Western’ text of Acts is found in nearly all 
Old Latin authorities (see col. 4996, n. 3); in attempt- 

18. Acts. ing therefore to trace their mutual connec- 

: " tion we must chiefly be guided by the style 

of the Latin renderings. The mere presence of Western 

glosses in a Latin source, such as Augustine, tells us 
little of his relation, ¢.g., to the Latin of Cod. Bezze, 

The most important quotations are found in Irenzeus, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, Lucifer of Cagliari, 
and the anonymous African tract de Rebaptismate 


1F, C. Burkitt, Journ. of Theol. Studies, 1129-134: Fr. 
Kauffmann’s ‘ Beitrage zur Quellenkritik der gotischen Bibel- 
iibersetzung 5,’ in Ztsch. f deutsche Philologie, 82 g05-385. 

2 In Jn. 10 16 the Vulgate, against all Greek MSS, substitutes 
unum outle (‘one fold’) for the Old Latin swans grex (‘one 
flock’), and from the Vulgate was derived the familiar rendering 
of the authorised version. The Vulgate rendering of this verse has 
been used by Wordsworth and White in support of their view 
that Jerome used Greek MSS of a type of text now lost. See, 
however, J. H. Bernard in Hermathena, 11 335-342. 

8 For Nemesianus see C, H. Turner in Journ. of Theol. 
Studies, 260277. 
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(usually bound up with Cyprian). Of MSS we have 
besides the Latin of the bilinguals Cod. Bezz (d} and 
Cod, Laudianus (¢,), large fragments of an African text 
in the sixth-century palimpsest Cod. Floriacensis (4), a 
complete European text in Cod. Gigas Holmensis (g}, 
and 1-136 2816-end in a {?) Spanish text published by 
Berger from a MS once at Perpignan (#). There are 
also fragments of a late European text in a fifth-century 
palimpsest at Vienna (s), now published by H. J. White. 
The 'Acta’ of Augustine's dispute with Felix the 
Manichee at Hippo in 404 A.D, should almost be 
counted among the MSS, for in them Augustine reads 
from a codex the continuous text of Acts1-211 (see 
below, § 21). 

The most primitive form represented by these MSS is 
that found in 4, the text of which is almost exactly that 
of Cyprian and also of Augustine. That the text con- 
tained in g is ancient, although the MS is only of the 
thirteenth century, is proved by its close agreement with 
the quotations of Lucifer, where it agrees with as well 
as where it differs from the Vulgate. 

This type of text is also found in a Milan lectionary (gp) con- 
taining the story of Stephen, and to some extent ins; itreappears, 
strange to say in the non-Vulgate portions of the ‘ Ziber 
Comttcum,’ a Visigothic tectionary published by Morin. The 
text of # differs greatly from g, and seems to have most afhnity 
with the very scanty extracts in the Speculum (sz) which run 
parallel to it. The not unfrequent agreements of with eg seem 
rather to be due to the fact that each is a very literal version of 
the Greek than to real kinship of text. The Latin columns of 
the two bilinguals @ and eo, as we might almost expect, agree 
closely with no ancient Latin text.1 The renderings found in 
the quotations of Tertullian and the Latin translation of Irenzeus 


here as in other parts of the Bible do not agree consistently 
with any other authority. 


With regard to the underlying Greek, Irenzeus and 
the Africans together with the Perpignan MS all go 
back to a Greek text such as that of Codex Bezz, but 
comparatively seldom afford any real support to the 
eccentricities of its Latin side. It is probable that the 
‘Western’ element of E, {Laudianus) is ultimately of 
Latin origin.2 This, however, but rarely gives an 
independent value to the Latin side of the existing MS, 
except where E, stands alone among Gveeé authorities. 
Whatever the history of the ancestors of Cod. Laudianus 
may have been, in our MS the Greek and the Latin are 
almost completely equated to each other. The pages 
indeed have quite the appearance of a glossary. 

In the later Enropean text represented by g and 
Lucifer the ‘ Western’ glosses have been to some extent 
corrected out. This is true still more of the Vulgate, 
which in Acts not unfrequently follows the Greek text 
approved by modern critical editors. 

A very remarkable type—a third-century African text 
as far as regards renderings, but without the ‘ Western’ 
glosses—is found in the anonymous tract de Rebaptis- 
mate, 

It reflects in fact the isolated position of the writer, who, 
although a contemporary of Cyprian, differed from the majority 
of the Africans in the biblical text he used, as he differed from 
them on the question of the Rebaptism of heretics.3 The 
literary history of Acts in Latin can never be regarded as de- 
finitely settled until the appearance of this curious text is 
sufficiently accounted for. 

The full collection of seven Catholic epistles which 
19. Catholic usually follows Acts in Greek MSS was 

pin not included in the Latin canon until 

epistles. the fourth century. Only 1 Pet. and 
x Jn. with Jude had hitherto been universally re- 


1 This contrasts strongly with the perfect agreement between 
ég and Beda, who actually used the Cod. Laudianus itself, 

2 Blass, Acta Apé. p. 28 k ‘ J 

3 The phraseology of the quotations in the de Redaptismate 
is almost always that of the Cyprianic Bible. The work is a 
letter apparently addressed to Cyprian himself (§ 4,§10). It 
is possible that it was not originally composed in Latin, and that 
we possess only the Latin translation, as in the parallel case of 
Firmilian’s letter to Cyprian (ap. Cypr, Z%. 75). This would 
account both for the African phrases and for the non-African text. 
It is worth noticing that the de Rebaptismate contains a clear 
allusion to Mk. 16 14(§ 9, end: on crediderunt, nisi postmodum 
ab ipso Domino omnibus modis fuissent odrurgati atque 


increpati). 
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ceived, although 2 Jn. is also quoted by some early 
Fathers. 

The extant Old Latin authorities for this division of 
the NT are as follows :—(i.) Of the Old African version 
no MS is known ; but we have the quotations of Cyprian 
from 1 Pet. {called ad Povticos, as in Tertullian) and 
1 Jn. With these, on the whole, agree the quotations 
of Tyconius, A verse from 2 Jn. is quoted by one of 
the Bishops at the Council of Carthage. (ii.} A later 
African revision, including all the seven epistles is found 
in Augustine. Of this revision we have two MSS, 4 at 
Paris {fragments of 1 and 2 Pet., 1 Jn.) and g at 
Munich {a large fragment of 1 Jn.). & is the same 
Cod. Floriacensis as in Acts, but in the Cath. Epp. 
the text is not Cyprianic, but late African. A peculiar 
recension is found in the pseudo-Augustinian Speculum 
(#)}, in which the extracts from Jas. agree very closely 
with the quotations of the Spanish heretic Priscillian. 
This late Spanish type of text is noteworthy as the 
original source of the famous gloss of the Three 
Heavenly Witnesses in 1 Jn. 57. (iii.) Among Euro- 
pean texts we have the extensive quotations of Lucifer, 
including more than half of Jude; fragments of Jas. 
and 1 Pet. are also found in s (see § 18). Of Jas. a 
complete text is extant in a non-biblical MS formerly at 
Corbey, now at St. Petersburg {#7}. This translation 
appears to be as old as the early part of the fourth 
century, and is apparently used by Chromatius of 
Aquileia. A fragment of 3 Ja. is found in Cod. Bezze, 
immediately before Acts; but it must remain a matter 
of conjecture what other books that MS once contained 
between the Gospels and Acts.! 

The Apocalypse from the first formed part of the 
Latin NT, and in Africa the ecclesiastical version of it 

does not seem to have suffered re- 
20. Apocalypse. vision in the fourth century as was the 
case with the rest of the NT, except Acts. Hence it 
comes to pass that the ‘late African’ text of the Apoca- 
lypse, as given almost in full in the Commentary of 
Primasius, bishop of Hadrumetum in the sixth century, 
differs but little from the Cyprianic text. The same 
text is also found in the fragments of Cod. 2 (see above, 
§ 187}. A somewhat different type appears in the 
Commentary of Tyconius, large fragments of which 
are preserved in Primasius, in Beatus the Spaniard, 
and in other sources. Beside these a late European 
text is extant in g (see above, § 18); but Lucifer avoids 
quoting the Apocalypse altogether. A third type of 
text seems to underly the Vulgate, which has affinities 
both with g and with the African text. 

In certain circles some parts of Jerome's revised 
translation were received immediately into Church use. 
This, for instance,was the case at Hippo. 


per rived Augustine, whilst writing to Jerome in 
Vulgate, 4°3,4-0. to deprecate his great changes 


in the OT, nevertheless says : 
non paruas Deo gratias agimus de opere tuo quod 
Exuangelium ex Greco interpretatus es, quia pzene in 
omnibus nulla offensio est.’ This limitation of his 
praise to the Gasfed 's confirmed by the story of the 
trial of Felix the Manichee in the following year (see 
above, § 18), At the trial Augustine had occasion to 
read from the NT the story of the descent of the Spirit. 
Accordingly there was handed to him first a Codex of 
the Gospels, from which he read Lk. 2436-49 in the 
Vulgate text; then being given a Codex of Acts, he 
read out Acts 11-211 in a very pure African Old Latin 
text. The fact that the text of Acts as here given is 
quite unmixed with Vuigate readings shows that our MSS 
of ‘Aug. contra Felicem' have suffered no wholesale cor- 
ruption ; we cannot therefore but conclude that by 4oq 
A.D. the Gospels were read at Hippo from the Vulgate, 


1 The vacant space would suggest that the missing books are 
the Apocalypse, and all three Johannine epp., making up 
with the Fourth Gospel the complete /ustrumentum lohannis 
(Tert. de Res. Carnis, § 38). 
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whilst in other books of the Bible, such as Acts, the 
unrevised Old Latin was still publicly used. 

In some parts of the Western Empire the did versions 
were long retained in ecclesiastical use, especially in 
Gaul and N, Italy. This resulted in the formation of 
mixed texts, sometimes by the insertion of familiar Old 
Latin phrases into Vulgate MSS, but more often by the 
imperfect correction of the codices of the old versions to 
the Vulgate standard, These principles were in action 
in all parts of the [atin church; but they produced 
somewhat different types of text owing to the different 
epochs at which the Vulgate text, as current in Rome 
and S. Italy generally, was brought in among the 
various nationalities. 

Some of the most interesting texts of the Vulgate come 
from the British Isles. Both Great Britain and Ireland 
had received the Bible before the victory of Jerome's 
revision ; but the coming of the heathen English almost 
entirely destroyed Christianity in what is now England. 
The mission of Augustine brought the Vulgate with it, 
and the careful English scholars of Northumbria looked 
to Rome and S. Italy for patterns of text, rather than 
to north-western Europe. A product of the North- 
umbrian school is the Codex Amiatinus, now at Florence, 
the leading MS of the Vulgate both in the Old and in the 
New Testament. This great book appears to have been 
copied from a Neapolitan text ; it was written at Jarrow 
or Wearmouth a little before 716 A.D. and was brought 
to Italy as a present to the Pope by the Abbot Ceolfrid. 

The Irish, until after the time of Columba, adhered 
to the Old Latin; one fairly pure Irish Old Latin text 
of the Gospels survives in Cod. Usserianus (7), From 
about the year 7oo, however, the Roman tonsure and 
the Roman text began to make way among the Irish 
also, and this resulted in the prevalence of a mixed type 
of MSS of which the Book of Kells and the Book of 
Armagh are noteworthy examples. <A similar type of 
text is found also in MSS written in Britain, represent- 
ing the fusion of Iona and Rome. 

Simultaneous with the re-establishment of a Western Empire 
under Charlemagne came efforts for improvement of the Vulgate 
text. Hence arose the two great eclectic editions of the ninth 
century: that of 7heedudfof Orleans, who aimed at collecting 
a large body of variants in the form of marginal notes ; and that 
of Alcuin of York, who at the express desire of the great 
Alcuin’s revision was 
presented to Charlemagne on Christmas Day, 801 A.D., and 
although his text was soon corrupted in minor details his work 
marks a tarning-point in the history of the Vulgate. ‘Up to 
the middle of the ninth century ... we find a distressing 
jumble of the best and the worst texts existing side by side, 
the ancient versions mixed with the Vulgate in inextricable 


confusion, and the books of the Bible following a different order 
in each MS. After Alcuin all is changed; the singularities 


j have been levelled, the text has become more equal and its 
; character more tame. . 


: 1 . + From Alcuin’s time onward the 
only Bible in use has been that of Jerome, and the ancient 
versions have disappeared ’ (Berger, Vulgate, p. xvii).1 


Il. Syriac 


Almost everything that relates to the origin and early 
history of the Syriac versions is the subject of contro- 
versy. In the following account an 

22. Bhs ee attempt has been made to distinguish 
Bia. nasi between what may be regarded as 

F proved beyond reasonable doubt, and 


, what must in our present state of knowledge remain only 


a probability. It will be necessary, in discussing the 


' earlier forms of the Syriac versions, to take the varions 


parts of the NT one by one, as in the case of the Old 
Latin. The later Syriac versions will be described 
subsequently by themselves. 

The Four Gospels.—About the year 420 A.D, the 
Gospel was extant in Syriac in three forms, viz.— 

(i.} The Peshif#va, or Syriac Vulgate. 


1 The Vulgate was first printed at Mainz between 1452 and 
1456 (‘ Mazarin Bible’). The authoritative edition used by the 
Roman Church was issued by Clement VIIL in 1592. A critical 
edition of the NT is being prepared by Bishop J. Wordsworth 
and the Rev. H. J. White, of which the volume containing the 
Gospels has already appeared (Oxford, 1889-98). 
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(ii.) Tatian's Diatessaron. 

(iii.) The ‘Avangeliéin da-Mepharreshé,’ or Old 
Syriac. 

A clear idea of the nature of these three documents 
and their relation to one another is necessary for a right 
use of the Syriac versions in the criticism of the Gospels. 

(i) The version of the NT which alone has been in 
ecclesiastical use int he Syriac church since the middle 

of the fifth century, is known by the 
23. Peshitta. name Péshittad (or Péshitts ed the 
Jacobite system of pronunciation}—7.e. ‘the simple.’ 

The name Peshitta was in use as early as the ninth or the tenth 
century; it has been conjectured that it originally served to 
distinguish the Syriac Vulgate of the Old and New Testaments 
from the Hexaplaric version of the OT and the Harclean of the 
NT (see below, §§ 30, 61), editions which were furnished with 
marginal variants and other critical apparatus. 

The Peshitta is extant in many MSS, a few of which 
are as old as the fifth century. All of them, however, 
represent the same type of text as is found in the 
modern editions. It was first printed by Widmanstad 
(Vienna, 1555). The best edition of the Gospels is 
the Zetraeuangelium published by (the late) P. E. 
Pusey and G. H. Gwilliam (Oxford, 1901). A smal 
American edition of the NT in the Nestorian character 
{New York, 1886, etc.) gives an excellent text in a very 
handy form. Following the notation of Westcott and 
Hort, [ shall speak of the Peshitta as Syriac Vulgate. 

(ii. } The Diatessaron, a harmony of the Four Gospels 
composed by Tatian the pupil of Justin Martyr, at one 

24. Di time took the place of the separate Four 

seeded Gospels in the public services of the 
tessaron. Syriac-speaking church, But a vigorous 
effort to get rid of it was made by the bishops during 
the first half of the fifth century, and in consequence 
of this no copy of the Syriac Diatessaron is now 
known to survive. 

Our main extant authority for the text of the Syriac 
Diatessaron is the Commentary of Ephraim? (+373). 
This work is no longer extant in Syriac, but is known ta 
us through an Armenian translation. A few express 
quotations from the original work survive in some later 
Syriac commentaries on the Gospels, such as those of 
the Nestorian Ishé‘dad and the Jacobite Dionysius 
Barsalibi. A complete Arabic version of the Diates- 
saron, made early in the eleventh century, has been 
published by Ciasca from two MSS (Rome, 1888); this 
was not made from the Diatessaron as Ephraim knew 
it, but from a later edition in which the text had been 
almost wholly assimilated to the text of the Peshitta.? 
It is therefore nearly worthless for the study of the text 
of the Diatessaron, though valuable for determining the 
arrangement adopted by Tatian.? The Commentary of 
Ephraim is quoted by the pages of a Latin rendering of 
the Armenian, published in 1876 by G, Moesinger. 

{iii.) Another version of the Four Gospels, distinct 
from the Peshitta (or Syr.vg}, was called Evangelién 

25. ‘Old da-Meépharréshé—i.e. ‘Gospel of the Separ- 
Syriac, 2ted (ones).’4 The name obviously contains 
WTIAC. 4 yeference to the Diatessaron, which in 
contradistinction to it is also called in Syriac Evangelion 
da-Méhallété, ‘Gospel of the Mixed.’ The title ‘ Sepa- 
rated Gospels‘ would be equally applicable to the Four 


1 Ephraim is often spoken of as Ephrem Syrus, and as ‘the 
Deacon of Edessa.’ The Syriac form of the name is 4/rem. 

2 It is worth notice that the textual history of the Diatessaron 
in the E. is largely paralleled by its history in the W., where it 
is extant in Cod. Fuldensis and its copies, the text being 
altogether assimilated to the Vulgate. But there are many 
indications that it had formerly existed with an ‘Old Latin’ 
text. In other words, the text of the Diatessaron, so far as we 
are able to trace it, was always in process of being assimilated 
to the prevalent local text of the Four Gospels. 

3 English translation by J. Hamlyn Hill, The Harliest Life 
¥ Christ (T. & T. Clark, 1894), and (direct from the Arabic) by 

. W. Hogg in Ante-Nicene Christian Library, add. vol. pp. 
35-138 (T. & T. Clark, 7897). : 

4 Perhaps ‘Gospel according to the Separated (Evangelists)’ 
is a nearer translation, the particle da being used for xara in the 
Syriac titles of the Gospels. 
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Gospels as read in the Peshitta, and indeed the Peshitta 
is probably intended in the passage where Evangelion 


| 4a-Mépharréshé occurs in the canons of Rabbila,} On 


the other hand, the Sinaitic and the Nitrian MSS both 
call themselves by this name, and Barsalibi and Bar 
Bahitl the lexicographer expressly quote from the 
Evangelién da-Mépharréshé the reading '‘ /esus Barab- 
bas’ in Mt. 2717, found in the Sinaitic MS.? 

Two codices of the Evangelién da-Mépharréshé are at 
present known to scholars, viz., the Sinai palimpsest 
(Ss), and the Nitrian MS used by Cureton (Sc). 
The Nitrian MS, now B.M. add. 14,451, came with 
the rest of the library of the Convent of S, Mary 
Deipara in 1842-7 to London, where its peculiar char- 
acter was shortly afterwards recognised by Cureton, 
then keeper of the Oriental MSS. His edition of the 
MS appeared in 1858,° and from him the version came 
to be known as the ‘ Curetonian.’ The Sinai palimpsest 
was discovered at the Convent of S. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson of Cam- 
bridge in 1892, and transcribed in the following year 
by the late R. L. Bensly, J. Rendel Harris, and the 
present writer. 

Sc may be assigned to the middle of the fifth century. It 
contained the Gospels in the order Mt. Mk. Me Lk. ; but all 
that is now extant is Mt. 11-832 10 32-2325 Mk. 1617-20 Jn. 
1 1-42 36-7 37 14 10-12 16-18 21-23 26-29 Lk. 2 48-3 16 7 33-16 12 17 
1-24 44, or less than half of the whole. Ss is perhaps half a 
century older than Sc. It contained the Gospels in the usual 
order: Mt. Mk. Lk. Jn.; only about 450 verses (#.¢., about one 
eighth of the whole) are now altogether missing ; but many words 
and lines are illegible. Most of the gaps in Cureton’s text can 
now in a measure be filled; but for the history of the text the 
value of Ss lies less in those parts where it supplements Sc 
than in those where the two MSS run parallel. By a com- 
parison of these portions we are able to gain some idea of the 
range of variation found in the codices of the ‘Old Syriac.” 


Since the publication of Cureton'’s Codex in 1858, a 
discussion has gone on as to the relative age of the 
: Evangelién da-Mépharréshé and the 
seer tesa Peshitta. The general opinion had 
"formerly been that the Peshitta, much 
in its present state, had existed ever since the earliest 
ages of the Syriac-speaking church. The defenders 
of that opinion rested their case upon the common 
reception of the Peshitta by all the sects into which 
Syriac Chistendom has been divided from the end 
of the fifth century, the exclusive use of the Peshitta by 
Syriac ecclesiastical writers, and the alleged conservatism 
of Orientals, The first of these arguments proves, 
indeed, what is universally acknowledged—that the 
Peshitta had already attained a position of exclusive 
authority by the latter part of the fifth century. But 
the publication of a mass of early Syriac works during 
the last fifty years has materially weakened the second 
argument. The decisive moment is the episcopate of 
Rabbila, bishop of Edessa from 411-435 A.D. From 
that time the NT quotations of Syriac writers are all 
influenced by the Peshitta, beginning with Isaac of 
Antioch {1460}. But the quotations in Syriac writers 
earlier than Rabbiila agree with the known peculiarities 
of the Diatessaron and the Av. da-AMeépharréshé. The 
text of the Diatessaron itself, as known to us from 
Ephraim’s Commentary and the few but express quota- 
tions of later writers, very closely resembled that of the 
£v. da-Mépharréshé without being identical with it. 


1 The codices of the Psalter in the Peshitta bear the title 
‘ The Book of the Praises of David da-Mépharréshé.' May not 
the last word be taken to mean ‘in separate (Psalms)’? 

2 The Zvangelion da-Mépharréshé could not have got its 
name in contradistinction to the Peskitta, The only piece of 
evidence which seems to suggest this unlikely conclusion is the 
above-quoted statement about Jesus Barabbas, which is repeated 
word for word by Barsalibi and Bar Bahlil. Probably, there- 
fore, they each took it from some older scholion, in which the 
* Old Syriac’ was contrasted, not with the Syriac Vulgate, but 
with the Diatessaron, It is possible that Hwangelion da- 
Mépharréshé in Rabbila’s canons (Overbeck, 220 3) means any 
MS of the Four Gospels as opposed to a MS of the Diatessaron. 

3 It had been already in print for ten years. Three leaves of 
the codex found their way to Berlin, and are now numbered 
Orient. Quart. 528 in the Royal Library. 
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The writings in which the Diatessaron or the Hv. da-Mephar- | 


veéshé are used include the Acts of /udas Thomas (3rd cent.), | 


the Doctrine of Addai {4th cent.), the Homilies of Aphraates | 


(337-345), the genuine writings of Ephraim (+373), the writings 
of Cyrillona Cf. qoo), the Syriac Doctrine of the Apostles 
published by Cureton (4th cent.). The Syriac translations of 
Eusebius’ £ccéesiastical History and Theophazia (made be- 
fore 411) also show the influence of the £v. da-Mepharreshé, 
and even Jacob of Serug (6th cent.) follows the Diatessaron in 
his Homily on the Lord’s Prayer. 

The witness of Ephraim was long claimed for the Peshitta 
against the Ev. da-Mépharréshé on the authority of commen- 
taries and homilies which were printed as Ephraim’s in the 
Roman edition (1737-43), but on insufficient evidence. Ephraim’s 
genuine writings, which include more than 350 homilies, show 
no trace of distinctively Peshitta readings (F. C. Burkitt, S. 
Ephraim’s Quotaticns from the Gospel, Cambridge, 1901). 

To Rabbila is due both the publication of the 
Peshitta and the suppression of the Diatessaron. At 
the beginning of his episcopate (422 A.D.) ‘he trans- 
lated by the wisdom of God that was in him the NT 
from Greek into Syriac, because of its variations, 
accurately just as it was’ (Life of Afar Rabébula, in 
Overbeck, 17218 7}. And in his canons he ordered 
‘that in every church there should be a copy of the 
Ev. da-Mepharré&hé, and that it should be read’ (Over- 
beck, 2203). When we consider that up to the time 
of Rabbiila the Gospel quotations in Syriac works never 
exhibit the peculiarities of the Peshitta, whilst after the 
time of Rabbila they uniformly agree with it, there can 
be little doubt that the translation of the NT prepared 
by Rabbila was the Peshitta itself.? 

The Peshitta is thus an edition of the £v. da-Méphar- 
véshé, revised into closer conformity with the Greek, 
and published by authority with a view of superseding 
both the Diatessaron and the then current Syriac texts 
of the Four Gospels. 

The method by which the new edition was propagated 
may be learnt from Theodoret, bishop of the adjoining 
see of Cyrrhus, who ‘swept up more than two hundred 
copies of the Diatessaron in the churches of his diocese 
and introduced the Four Gospels in their place’ (quoted 
in Wright's Syriac Literature, 9). The older forms 
of the £v. da-Mépharréshé seem throughout the fourth 
century to have been much less used than the Diates- 
saron, so that when the Peshitta was substituted for the 
Diatessaron in the public services, it practically had no 
rivals. Neither Ss nor Sc show any signs of having 
been prepared for church use, In a word, the Diates- 
saron was condemned; the Av. da-AMépharréshé was 
antiquated. 5 

The internal character of the Peshitta, as compared 
with that of the Hw. da-Mépharréshé confirms the view 
of their relation {0 one another which has been given 
above. 

x. The style of the £v. da-Mépharréshé gives an 
impression of great age. All the later Syriac versions, 
such as the Harclean, are marked by excessive literal- 
ness; but the £zv. da-Mépharréshé is less conventional 
and more idiomatic than the Peshitta. Certain particles 
also and idioms are found in the #v. da-Mépharréshé 
which are avoided in the Peshitta and later Syriac 
writings.” 

z. The subscriptions at the end of each Gospel in 
the Zu. da-Mépharréshé contain no more than ‘ Here 
endeth the Gospel of Mark,’ or ‘of Luke,’ as the case 
may be. But to render Edayyé\ov xaTrad M. more 
exactly the Peshitta has ‘ The [holy] Gospel, the preach- 
ing of M.’ Moreover, it is added in almost all codices 
of the Peshitta that Matthew composed his Gospel ‘ zz 
Hebrew in Palestine,’ Mark ‘in Latin at Rome,’ Luke 
‘in Greek at Alexandria the Great,’ and John ‘ia 
Greek at Ephesus,’ Similar statements are found in 
some Greek MSS of the Gospels. This peculiar render- | 


1 See F. C. Burkitt, S. Ephrvaim's Quotations, 57. 

2 Such are the occasional use of the copula to introduce the 
apodosis of a conditional sentence (¢.g., Lk, 1245 Ss Sc) and 
the occurrence of the word ‘ddA, ‘ forsooth,’ which is met with 
only in the oldest Syriac literature and has been consistently 
expunged in Sc by a corrector. 
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ing of xard, and the insertion of these pseudo-biblio- 
graphical notices, when contrasted with the simplicity 
of the #v. da-\épharréské, are by themselves enough 
to stamp the Peshitta as a later recension, 

3. Although Sg and Sc usually agree closely with 
one another against the Peshitta text, and sometimes 
even stand alone together against all other critical 
authorities, they often differ in important readings.! 
But the MSS of the Peshitta hardly vary except in ortho- 
graphical matters and other trifles. It is difficult to re- 
concile this fact with the priority of the Peshitta. If the 
two versions had existed side by side during the third 
century, it is not easy to see why the codices of the £v. 
da-Mépharréshé should have been honoured by revision 
from the Greek, whilst the codices of the Peshitta were 
untouched. 

The Peshitta has too many points of resemblance 
to the Zu, da-Meépharréshé to be considered an in- 
dependent translation from the Greek. We must 
therefore regard the Peshitta as a revision of the 
previously existing Ev. da-Mépharréshé, just as the 
Latin Vulgate was a revision of an Old Latin text. 
For that reason Westcott and Hort quote the Peshitta 
as Syr.vg. The agreement of Ss and Sc may be 
conveniently indicated by Syr.vt. or the ‘ Old Syriac.’ 

The Greek text of the Antiochian revision (see §§ 
7. 9) is usually followed by the Peshitta, where it 
differs from the Old Syriac; but to this rule there are 
some exceptions (¢,g., Mt. 1li9 2213 Jn. 118). The 
revision of the Syriac NT was therefore made from a 
Greek MS such as Cod. Ephraemi (C) which retained 
some non-/ntiochian readings in the midst of a funda- 
mentally Antiochian text. It will be remembered that 
Rabbila was the friend of Cyril of Alexandria, in whose 
quotations much the same state of things is found. At 
the same time there are readings in Syr.vg which 
definitely reflect the local Antiochian tradition (e.g., the 
punctuation of Jn, 527 f.). 

The only theory to account for the textual facts which has 
been advanced by defenders of the priority of Syr.vg to the 
Ev. da-Mipharréshé js that, on the suppression of the Diates- 
saron, a sudden demand may have arisen for copies of the Four 
Gospels. Scribes would then have made imperfect copies, full 
of phrases taken from Tatian’s Harmony, two of which survive 
in Ss and Sc. This theory accounts for the marked resemblance 
of the Av. da-Mépharréshé to the Diatessaron on the one hand, 
and to the Peshitta on the other. [Ft does not account, however, 
for the numerous instances where Ss and Sc (or one of them) 
have a reading which is neither that of the Diatessaron nor of the 
Peshitta. Thus in Lk. 1721 (‘the kingdom of God is évras 
tum ’)the Peshitta has within you, the Diatessaron has 72 1007 
heart, but Ss and Sc have among you. Other notable instances 
are Mk. 1050 Lk. 429. 

No hypothesis about the origin and mutual relations of early 
Syriac texts can stand, which does not account for the crucial 
fact that Mk. ends at_168 in Ss, although the ‘last twelve 
verses’ are found in the Diatessaron as well as in the Peshitta. 

Of our two codices of Syr.vt Sg is in every respect a 
better text than Sc. The discovery of S; has justified 
Hort's conjecture that Sc represents a form of the Old 
Syriac which has suffered ‘irregular revision’ from the 
Greek.? The best evidence for this is afforded by the 
presence in Sc of several conflate readings {e.¢., Mt. 518 
Jn. 424). 

The fact of this revision once established, it is reason- 
able to assign to the reviser the many passages where 
words and verses which are absent from Ss have 
been added in Sc. Thus the episode of the bloody 
sweat, the missing clauses of the Lord’s Prayer in 
Lk., the jong interpolation after Mt. 2028, and the 
verse Mt. 2144, are all found in Sc, though absent from 
Ss. The process of revision, however, was by no means 
thorough, for Sc agrees with Ss in omitting Mt. 162 3 
1721 1811 Jn. 53 4, etc. 


1 The most striking instance is (Mk.]169-20, which is read by 
Sc but omitted by Ss. 
Hort, 118, 
3 In Lk. 10 4r 42 Ss has the shorter reading found also in all 
genuine Old Latin texts, viz., ‘Martha, Martha, Mary has 
chosen the better part,’ etc., omitting the ydp after ‘Mary ' in 
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It might have been suspected that Ss had been corrected toa 
Greek text such as that of B by the excision of all these passages. 
But this suspicion is shown to be groundless by the fact that Ss 
contains several interpolations (notably one at the end of Lk, 
2342) which are especially characteristic of the Old Syriac, 
though found in no Greek MS. Had the passages which are 
wanting in Ss been deliberately expunged owing to their absence 
from certain Greek MSS, these other passages would have been 
rejected along with the rest. 


The crucial problem in the history of the Old Syriac 

is its relation to the Diatessaron, There are two views 

* conceivable, 

st oa Bye a That the Diatessaron was the 

Di tenn: original form in which the Gospel was 

to Dia’ * circulated in Syriac, and that the 

Evangelién da-Mepharreshé (Syr.vt} was a later trans- 

lation from the Greek; but the translation was much 

influenced by the text of the already existing Syriac 
Diatessaron, 

2, That Syr.vt was the original form of the Gospel 
in Syriac ; and that the Diatessaron was an independent 
work, originally composed in Greek (or Latin}, but 
translated into Syriac as far as possible in the wording 
of Syr.vt, which it eventually superseded for church use. 

A third theory, that the Diatessaron was a purely 
Syriac work, later than Syr.vt and compiled exclusively 
from it, can no longer be held since the discovery of the 
Sinai palimpsest. 

The Diatessaron undoubtedly contained extracts from the 
‘last twelve verses’ of Mk.,] which are absent from Ss and 
therefore from the earliest form of the Zvangelién da-Mephar- 
veshé, If the Diatessaron had been entirely based upon 
Syr.vt, we should have to assume that Syr.vt had been already 
revised by 170-180 A.D., the date of Tatian’s return to the East. 
Besides, the theory that the Diatessaron was a Syriac work fails 
to account for the Latin Cedex Fuldensis and allied documents. 

An adequate discussion of the other two theories 
would far exceed the limits of this article, although it 

depends upon the conclusion reached 
26. oe whether we are to place the Old Syriac in 

the middle or end of the second century. 
It must suffice to say here, that the scanty historical 
notices of the early Syriac-speaking church contain 
nothing contrary to the first view (viz., that the 
Diatessaron preceded the Evangelién da-Mepharreshé) 
and much that confirms it.? 

On this hypothesis we may conjecturally date the £v. 
da-Mepharreshé about 200 A.D. and connect it with the 
mission of Palit, who was ordained bishop of Edessa by 
Serapion of Antioch. G 

The arguments in favour of the second view are chiefly 
based on the text of Ss. Some of the readings character- 
istic of that MS are quite contrary in tendency to what 
we otherwise know of Syriac Christianity, and that such 
a text should exist at all is a remarkable testimony to 
the essential faithfulness of the translator to the Greek 
text before him. The Diatessaron much nearer reflects 
the tendencies of the time. In fact, some things which 
we know to have stood in the Diatessaron almost read 
like a deliberate protest against the text of Syr.vt as 
represented by the Sinai palimpsest. 

Tatian held Encratite views, and it accords with them that he 
left out the genealogies from the Diatessaron, and that Joseph 
is never called husband of Mary. This course is also followed 
in Sc (except so far as concerns the genealogies), and it harmonises 
with all we know of the Syriac-speaking church in the third 
century. But in Ss this tendency is altogether absent, to such 
an extent that the last clause of Mt.116 is rendered ‘ Joseph, fo 


whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus which is 
called Christ.'3 Certain statements in Aphraates’ Homily on 





v. 42, as well as the words about the ‘something necessary’ in 
v.42. In Sc the missing words are supplied to wv. 41; but no 

article is added after ‘Mary’ in x. 42, and thus the reviser’s 
Band is betrayed. 

1 The same mosaic of Mt. 28 Mk. 16 and Lk. 24 is found in 
J/wid as in the Arabic Diatessaron. Aphraates 120 mentions 
Christ's session at the right hand of the Father (Mk. 16 1g) 
immediately after quoting Mt. 28 20. 

4 The public reading of the Diatessaron at Edessa in early 
times to the apparent exclusion of the Four Gospels, is implied 
in the Doctrine of Addai 36. Yor the date and historical 
value of this work, see L. J. Tixeront, Les Origines de 7Egtise 
d@’ Edesse, esp. 120 ff. 

3 [On the text of this verse cp MARY, § 13(4).] 
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the Genealogy of our Lord, and some comments preserved by 
Barsalibi on Mt. 1 16 prove that these readings of Ss are not mere 
peculiarities of an isolated MS. On the other hand, Sc through- 
out the whole of the first chapter of Matthew's gospel presents 
acorrected text (except 1 [t. 1 20, ‘40 shee’). The attempt which 
has been made to represent Ss as an heretical codex rests on no 
sure foundation, and the natural inference is that Syr.vt in its 
original form was characterised by a primitive innocence of 
offence in this matter (see Lk.2 48). 

The arguments which go to prove that the Ar- 
menian and /Ethiopic versions were originally made 
from the Old Syriac are indicated elsewhere (see § 36 f }. 
It may be remarked that there is nothing to connect 
these versions with the Diatessaron. But if, as seems 
most probable, they were made from the Zvangelién 
da-Mepharreshé, this circumstance affords another proof 
of its antiquity, Ifthe Avangeliin da-Mepharreshé were 
a novelty, hardly holding its own against the ancient 
and popular Diatessaron, it would scarcely have been 
chosen in preference to the Diatessaron for missionary 
translations. 

On the first publication of Sc in 1858, Cureton brought 
forward arguments to prove that the Gospel of Mt. in Sc 
represented the original * Hebrew’ Gospel whilst the other 
Gospels were mere translations from the Greek. This wild 
theory found few defenders and is almost forgotten, But it 
was based on a perception that there is a difference of style 
between the various Gospels in the Eu, da-Mepharreshé. 
Lately Dr. A. Hjeit has collected the indications which show 
that the translation of the four Gospels does not come from 
the same hand, Mt. being the earliest and Lk. the latest to be 
tendered into Syriac (Die alisyrische Evangelieniibersetzung, 
Leipsic, 1gor). The theory is attractive and may very well 
rest upon a basis of fact; at the same time too much stress 
should not be laid upon irregularity of rendering as a proof of 
composite authorship. Only those who have tried to make a 
pedantically consistent translation of the Gospels can realise 
with what difficulty consistency is attained. 


No MS of the Old Syriac version of Acts or of the 
Pauline epistles is known to have survived. That the 
Peshitta is not the original form of the 
sig a and Syriac version in these books also is 
pisties. proved by the quotations in Aphraates, 
and from the commentaries of Ephraim. These com- 
mentaries are preserved only in the ancient Armenian 
translation, having no doubt fallen out of favour when 
the text on which they were based had been superseded 
by the Peshitta. In using these commentaries great 
care is necessary, as the biblical text appears sometimes 
to have been assimilated to the Armenian Vulgate. The 
quotations of Aphraates from the Pauline epistles are 
many; but those from Acts unfortunately cover only 
five verses, 

The almost complete loss of the Old Syriac version, except 
for the Gospels, causes a serious gap in the apparatus of critical 
authorities for the text of the NT. It can be to some little 
extent supplied from the Armenian. Readings of the Armenian 
Vulgate which differ from the ordinary Greek text, especiall 
if they are supported by the Peshitta, may be considered wit: 
some confidence to have been derived from the lost Old Syriac. 

The Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse formed no 
part of the Old Syriac version.! In the Peshitta this 
defect is partially supplied by a translation of James, 
1 Peter and 1 John, in agreement with the usage of 
Antioch as represented by Chrysostom ; but to this day 
the Syriac Vulgate does not include the Apocalypse or 
the minor Catholic epistles. 

The Peshitta was firmly established for ecclesiastical 
use in the Syriac-speaking church at the time of the 

Nestorian schism, and has continued to be 

a Eon exclusively used by the Nestorian com- 

versions, ity. Among the Jacobites (or Mono- 

" physite branch of the Syrians), however, two 

successive attempts were made to render into Syriac the 

full canon and the current text of the later Greek-speak- 
ing churches. 

‘What appears to have been a revision of the NT 


1 Addai 46; ‘The Law and the Prophets and the Gospel 
..- andthe Epistles of Paul... and the Acts of the twelve 
Apostles—-these writings shall ye read in the churches of Christ, 
and besides these ye shall read nothing else.’ Neither in 
Aphraates nor in the genuine works of Ephraim are there 
any quotations from Apoc. or Cath. epp. 
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Peshitta, supplemented by those books of the Greek 
canon which were lacking in Syriac, was made in 508 
A.D. for Philoxenus, bishop of Mabbog. 

Whether any part of this revision of the Peshitta survives is 
doubtful: but there is good reason to believe that the supple- 
mental version of 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude, which was 
first published by E. Pococke in 1630, and is fala 3 bound up 
with modern editions of the Peshitta, belongs to the original 
Philoxenian. A MS of the Apocalypse in the same version has 
been discovered by Gwynn, who has published the text with 
full Prolegomena and critical notes (Dublin, 1897). 

In the year 616 Thomas of Heraclea {Harkel}, bishop 
of Mabboég, made at Alexandria an elaborate revision of 
the Philoxenian which still survives in several MSS and 
is called the Harclean Version. It was edited by Joseph 
White at Oxford in 1778-1803 from a slightly imperfect 
MS ; but the missing portion of Hebrews was at length 
supplied from a Cambridge codex by Bensly in 1889. 
It is not improbable that the version of the Apocalypse 
published in 1627 by De Dieu, and now commonly 
printed with the Peshitta, is a part of the work of Thomas 
of Heraclea.” 

The text of the Harclean version is remarkable for its excessive 
literalness,? and for the critica! notes with which it is furnished. 
These notes contain the various readings of two (or three) Greek 
MSS collated by Thomas at Alexandria. In Acts these notes 
are of real importance, as one of the MSS must have contained 
a‘ Western’ text much like that of Codex Bezae. The text of the 
Harclean version itseif, as distinguished from these alternative 
or additional readings, is almost invariably that of the later 
Greek MSS. 

The Syriac versions hitherto described have all been 
in the ‘classical’ Edessene idiom. It is customary 

; |. also to reckon under ‘Syriac Versions’ 
31. tena the surviving biblical fragments in the 
‘ Palestinian’ dialect. 

The Aramaic language is divided into two branches, 
the classical Edessene being the main example of the 
Eastern Aramaic, whilst Palmyrene and the various types 
of Jewish Aramaic (including Samaritan) belong to the 
Western branch. The dialect in which the Christian 
version described in this section is written is a variety 
of the Western Aramaic, almost identical with that of 
the later Galileean Jews.? Its linguistic interest, there- 
fore, is very great, for although it is a somewhat literal 
translation from the Greek, the language in which it is 
written comes nearest of all known Christian dialects to 
that spoken by Jesus and the aposties. See ARAMAIC, 
§ 7 (col. 283). 

The surviving documents can be traced to three 
sources: (1) the Malkite convent of S. Elias on the 
Black Mountain in the district of the Dux near Antioch ; * 
(2) the convent of S. Catherine on Mt. Sinai; (3) a 
community, or communities, of Malkites settled in Egypt. 


The MSS included under (1) appear to have been bought for 
the convent of S. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian desert in the 
thirteenth century, after the sack of Antioch by Bibars the 
Mameluke Sultan. They include the Vatican lectionary and 
the London fragments published by Land. The S. Petersburg 
fragments published by Land, which were brought by Tischendorf 
from the East, are almost certainly to be added to the MSS of 
class (2). Those of class (3) include the book of occasional offices 
now at the British Museum (Or. 4951), the Pra.rafostolos edited 
by Mrs. Lewis, and the fragments from the Cairo Geniza now in 
the Bodleian and the Cambridge University library. 


For the Gospels we have fragments of four continuous 
codices :— 


1. Land’s Petropolitanus antiguior (7th cent.): 2, Land’s 
Petropolitanus vecentior (8th cent.)}, two leaves of which 





1 See Wiseman, Hore Syriace, 178 n. 

2 The same torturing of the Syriac idiom in order to express 
every particle of the Greek is found in the contemporary 
ees of the Hexaplar text of the LXX by Paul of Tella 
‘see § 6). 

3 Dalman, Gram. des Jitd.-~Palist. Aramiiisch, 33-40. The 
only locality in Palestine with which any of our documents can 
be definitely connected is ‘442d, a small town in lat. 32°, long. 
38°, almost equally distant from Jaffa, Nablus, and Jerusatem— 
té., not far from the frontier between Judaea and Samaritan 
territory. 

4 The Malkites (or ‘ King’s Party’) are those Oriental Christians 
who did not become Monophysites or Nestorians, but remained 
in communion with Constantinople. The district of the Dux (7 
Aové) is mentioned by Anna Comnena (A /ezias, 13 12). 
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appear to be still at Sinai in Cod. /éer. 3251 3. One leaf of 
B.M. Add. 14,450, published by Land (8th cent.); 4. Fragments 
of Mt. and Lk. from B.M. Add. 14,664, published by Land 
(xrth cent.). Besides these there are three complete Gospel 
lectionaries, one at the Vatican and two at Sinai, besides 
fragments of at least two others at Sinai and London, all dating 
from the eleventh century. ‘Fhe Vatican lectionary (Vat. Syr, 
xix) has been well edited by Lagarde (Evangeliarium Hierosoly~ 
mitanum, 1892), The Sinai lectionaries, together with the 
readings of the Vatican lectionary, were edited by Mrs. Lewis 
and Mrs. Gibson in 1899. 

The rest of the NT is but im ecfectly preserved. The very 
ancient Bodleian fragments of the Pauline epistles have been 
edited by G. H. Gwilliam (0.x/ord, 1893-6), and a small frag- 
ment of Galatians from Sinai by J. R. Harris. Land has edited 
Acts 146-13 from an ancient lectionary (see § 62). In 1895 
Mrs. Lewis bought in Cairo a late MS (? rath cent.) containing 
lections from all parts of the Bible except the Gospels, and in 
conjunction with Mrs. Gibson and Dr, Nestle published the text 
in 1897 as Studia Sinaitica, 6. The lections differ from those 
in Land’s much older lectionary, and Mrs. Lewis’ MS is dis- 
tinctly stated not to have come from Sinai, It may have belonged 
to the same community that owned the very late MS of the 
Liturgy of the Nile, edited by G. Margoliouth (/RAS, Oct. 
1896). This Liturgy contains a lesson from Acts16; but the 
text is nothing more than an adaptation of the Peshitta to the 
Palestinian dialect. 

The Palestinian documents exhibit a mixed text. 
The influence of the Peshitta is often apparent; but in 
the main the Greek is closely followed, so that even 
such Semitic names as "Invods and Lixzwy are transliter- 
ated /sés and Simén, not Yéshk&‘ (or [shé') and Shint‘in, 
The syntax, moreover, is so much assimilated to the 
Greek as to render the Palestinian version a very unsafe 
guide in the reconstruction of the original Aramaic of 
Gospel phrases. 

The origin of this curious literature is still obscure ; 
but the present writer has given reasons for connecting 
it with the efforts made by Justinian in the sixth 
century to extirpate the Samaritan relition and by 
Heraclius early in the seventh century to harass the 
Jews. An earlier date than the sixth century is not 
suggested either by the general course of history or 
by the character of the surviving documents, F. C. 
Burkitt's art. in Journ. of Th, Studies, 2183 f-, con- 
tains a full bibliography of the Christian Palestinian 
literature, 


III. Coptic AND OTHER VERSIONS 


Egypt is the stronghold of ‘non-Western’ texts, The 
;, determination of the age of the Egyptian 
Pele versions is therefore a problem of con- 
date * siderable interest for the general history 
x of the text of the NT. 

In Egypt ‘the progress of Christianity was for a long 
time confined within the limits of a single city, which 
was itself a foreign colony; and till the close of the 
second century the predecessors of Demetrius 2 were the 
only prelates of the Egyptian church. ‘Three bishops 
were consecrated by the hands of Demetrius, and the 
number was increased to twenty by his successor 
Heracles. The body of the natives, a people dis- 
tinguished by sullen inflexibility of temper, entertained 
the new doctrine with coldness and reluctance; and 
even in the time of Origen it was rare to meet with an 
Egyptian who had surmounted his early prejudices in 
favour of the sacred animals of his country. As soon,- 
indeed, as Christianity ascended the throne, the zeal of 
those barbarians obeyed the prevailing impulsion ; the 
cities of Egypt were filled with bishops, and the deserts 
of Thebais swarmed with hermits." The date here 
assigned for the spread of Christianity in the country is 
borne out by the Life of S. Pachomius (§ x), which 
puts the repentance of the nations as coming to pass 
after the persecutions of Diocletian and Maximin. 
Pachomius, the founder of organised monastic life, born 


1 The Sinai leaves are published in Mrs. Lewis's Cat. of 
Syriac MSS, App. pp. 118-120. They exactly agree in size and 
character with the leaves of Land’s Petropolitanus recentior. 

2 Bishop of Alexandria, 189-233 A.D. 

3 Bury’s Giddon, 260, following Eutychius (Anna. 1333) and 
Orig. Cels, 1.757. 
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in 285, was converted early in the fourth century, and 
established the Tabennitic monastery in Upper Egypt 
in 322, Such a community could not long be without 
the Scriptures in the vernacular, so that the earliest 
version in Egyptian cannot be later than the first quarter 
of the fourth century. 

There is very little reason for placing it much earlier. 
The notices in Eus. H# 641 of the ' Egyptian’ Alex- 
andrians who suffered during the Decian persecution 
contain nothing to indicate that they formed a separate 
community, with a translated Bibie and Liturgy. The 
Life of S. Antony is generally quoted as implying the 
existence of a Coptic version in the third century; but 
it is not easy to say how much may be built upon the 
details of the early part of Antony's career, as related 
by his biographer,+ The evidence of the Péstis Sophia 
also is indecisive as to date. The Pistis Sophia is a 
Gnostic work of the latter half of the third century,? 
which survives in a very ancient Sahidic MS.? Most of 
the allusions in it to the Old and New Testaments are 
loose and paraphrastic. But several of the Psalms are 
quoted éy xuméer in full, almost word for word with the 
Sahidic version. We cannot, however, certainly infer 
from this that Sahidie is the original language of the 
book. The Sahidic version must be older than the 
Pistis Sophia as we have it; but the Psalms in question, 
which are all put into the mouths of the various apostles 
to illustrate the Gnostic teaching of Jesus, may have been 
added by the Sahidic translator with the view of com- 
mending the book to orthodox readers; their strict 
fidelity to the biblical text shows quite a different spirit 
from the free invention of the rest of the book. 

As many as five or six Coptic dialects have been 
distinguished.by modern scholars; but from the point 

33. Three of view Ps textual criticism the Coptic 
versions, Versions all into three divisions : — the 

Sahkidic, the Favyumic, and the Bohairic. 
The Sahidic (Sa'idic) is the version of Upper Egypt {in 
Arabic es-Sa‘id) ; it was formerly sometimes called the 
Thebaic version. The Fayyiimic version” formerly 
called ‘ Bashmuric,’ is represented chiefly by documents 


coming from the Fayyim; to this version belong also | 


the biblical fragments in the ‘Middle Egyptian’ 
dialect, as in text they agree with the Fayyimic, 
whatever the relation between the dialects may be. 
The fragment of a very ancient MS of the Catholic 
epp. in the ‘Akhmimic’ dialect must be reckoned 
among Sahidic authorities for a similar reason. Some 
of the more ancient Sahidie MSS are Graeco-Egyptian 
bilinguals, the Greek occupying the page on the left 
hand of the open book. 

The version now in ecclesiastical use among all the 
Copts, or Christian Egyptians, is called by scholars 
the ‘ Bohairic.' This version was formerly named 
‘Coptic’ and ‘Memphitic’; but the latter term is now 
known to be inaccurate, whilst ‘Coptic’ is equally 
applicable to Sahidic or any other Egyptian dialect. 
The term Bohairic comes from the Coptic Grammar of 
Athanasius, Bishop of Cos(¢s) in the Thebaidduring the 
eleventh century. Athanasius recognised three dialects, 
viz., 'Cairene Coptic, which is also that of Upper 

1 Antony died at an advanced age in 356. The received 
date of his birth, viz. 250 A.D., ig Sage to depend upon the 
fact that shortly before his death he claimed to be 105 years 
old, but such statements from the mouth of illiterate men are 
rarely to be trusted. S. Antony could neither read nor write, 
and could not speak Greek. ‘My book," he is reported to have 
said, ‘my book is the Book of Nature (7 ddccs trav yeyorétwy), 
and that is present whenever I wish to read the words of God’ 
(Evagrius, ap. Migne, 401249). The statements in the Life of 
S. Antony (8§ 2 and 3), even if we accept the details of the 
story, imply no more than that ‘wo isolated sayings of Jesus 
were forcibly brought to S. Antony’s mind, and upon these he 
built his whole theological system, Many illiterate Roman 
Catholics, who may have never heard the Gospels except in 
Latin, know that Christ said ‘Sell that thou hast and give to 
the poor,’ and ‘ Be not anxious for your life.’ 

2 See Harnack, TU vii. 294 # ; Amélineau, Pistis Sophia. 

8 Both Harnack and Amélineav hold that Greek was the 
original language of the Pistis Sophia. 
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Egypt; Bohairic Coptic, which is named from the 
Bohaira ; and Bushmuric Coptic, which is named from 
the Bushmfir.’? The Bushmuric dialect had alrcady 
died out in the time of Athanasius, and it does aot 
appear that the Bible had ever been translated into it. 
The ‘Bohaira’ (i.e, ‘Lake’) is not, as is sometimes 
stated, the Arabic for Lower Egypt (e/- Wayh e/-Bakri) 
or for the Egyptian sea-coast; it is a district near 


' Alexandria between Lake Marcotis and the W. arm of 


the Nile.? The Bohairic version is therefore almost 
certainly of Alexandrian origin. The dialect in which 
it is written became, later, the ecclestastical language 
of Cairo; but this change occurred only after Coptic 
had ceased to be+the speech of the people in Lower 
Egypt, and it was probably caused by the removal of 
the Coptic patriarch from Alexandria to Cairo. 

The earliest surviving codices of the Bohairic NT of 
which the date is known with certainty are of the 
twelfth century, though some fragments are probably as 
early as the ninth. They are often accompanied by an 
Arabic translation ; but there is no instance of a Graeco- 
Bohairic MS, All appear to present the same type of 
text, the chief variation being the presence or absence 
of certain interpolations derived from the great vulgates 
of the East—z.e¢., the ‘Antiochian’ Greek text and the 
Peshitta.+* 

The Bohairic version was known in Europe for a 
considerable period before any form of the Sahidic. It 
was long assumed to have been the 


FS atin pied a earliest version of the NT in any 
Sahidic Egyptian dialect, and this opinion is still 


maintained—e.g., by A. C. Headlam 
in the fourth edition of Serivener’s ‘Introduction,’ Many 
scholars, however, consider the Bohairic to be an 
altogether later recénsion, The most thoroughgoing 
exponent of this view is Guidi, whose argument in the 
Nachrichten von der K. Ges. der Wissenschaften, 
GGttingen, 1889, pp. 49-52, is reproduced in the 
following paragraphs. 

Guidi considers that the use of the various Coptic 
dialects as literary languages was in great part a re- 
action against the foreign Greek element. The true 
Egyptians hated foreigners and Alexandrians, and the 
diffusion of Christianity would be favoured rather than 
retarded by the dislike of the Imperial Roman authority 
which was persecuting it. We may add that this 
dislike did not cease when the Empire became 
Christian. When the Emperors were Arian, Egypt 
was Orthodox; when the Emperors became Orthodox, 
Egypt became Monophysite. 

The foreign and Greek element was comparatively 
strong in Lower and Middle Egypt; but in Upper 
Egypt it was weaker, and so the native Egyptian 
characteristics made their presence felt more quickly 
there in any new movement. Hence it is that the first 
beginnings of Coptic literature are found in Upper 
Egypt (where also, for analogous reasons, Coptic 
maintained itself as a living language longer than in the 
Delta), ‘These early products of Egyptian Christianity, 
whether originals or translations, contain a purely 
Egyptian element. Such, for example, are the Fistzs 
Sophia, the Bruce papyrus, and other Gnostic writings, 
all of which show traces of the ancient beliefs and 


1 The original Arabic text is given by Quatremere, 
Récherches, 21. A later form of Athanasius’ statement is 
given by Stern, 2. 4 2g. Sprache, 16 23 (1878), in which the 
Bohuiric is claimed as the Cairene dialect, and the Sahidic is 
said not to becurrent N. of Minieh. £/-Bushontr, not Hashintir 
is the Arabic name of a district near Damietta (Yakit 1 634). 

2 The modern &ehkéra (¥akit 1 514). : 

3 In Lord Crawford’s Catena (Parham MS 102), edited by 
Lagarde, the exposition is translated from Greek writers; but 
the Gospe! text is that of the Bohairic version. This MS is. 
dated 888 a.p. A facsimile is given in Kenyon’s /afreduction. 

4 See the passages in square brackets in Lagarde, Die Vier 
Evangelien arabisch (1864), and the critical notes which belong 
to them. 

5 Diocletian’s action in Egypt was not directed against the 
Christians alone (cp Gibbon, 1 463-365). 
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superstitions of heathen Egypt. The school of thought 
represented by these writings is quite out of touch with 
the orthodox Christianity of the Greek church of 
Alexandria, and would not long be content to have the 
Scriptures only in Greek. Thus the Sahidic version is 
probably of considerable antiquity; it can be traced 
back, as we have seen, to the early part of the fourth 
century. 

To allow the national Coptic element to come to the 
front in Lower Egypt, where it was less powerful than 
in Upper Egypt and where the centre of government 
and of the church was situated, required a longer interval 
of time. In the end, however, it was remarkably 
helped by the Monophysite heresy. It is well known 
that after the death of the Emperor Anastasius (518 A. D.} 
and the repression of the heresy in Syria, Egypt became 
the true home of Monophysitism. From that time 
Egyptian Christianity detached itself more and more 
from Byzantine Christianity and the Greek church, and 
under these changed conditions there grew up a new 
Coptic literature written in Bohairic (the Coptic dialect 
spoken in the neighbourhood of Alexandria), comprising 
translations of the Bible from the Greek and of many 
other writings. It was probably at the same period that 
popular Egyptian legends, such as the death of Joseph, 
were adapted into Bohairic from the Sahidic.! 

Coptic is generally supposed to have become a 
literary language somewhat earlier; but that is not 
supported by historical evidence, nor can it be proved 
from the documents we possess. These show us that 
down to the sixth or the seventh century the official 
written language of Egypt was Greek. With this 
accords the fact that the most ancient writings connected 
with Egyptian Christianity—the original of the Bruce 
papyrus, the Life of S. Macarius, the Rules of S. 
Pachomius, etc. —-were all in Greek. Antony did not 
know Greek; yet the Coptic letters attributed to him 
and published by Mingarelli (pp. 198, 201} are trans- 
lated from the Greek.* 

An additional reason for assigning a late date to the 
Bohairic version and literature is the rapid decay both 
of the Coptic language and of Christianity in Lower 
Egypt after the Arab invasion. By the tenth century 
Coptic was almost as dead a language in the Delta as 
Greek (see Schwartze, Cost. Gram. 10}, though as 
late as the time of Makrizi, in the fifteenth century, the 
Sahidic dialect was still used in Upper Egypt. The 
entire absence of native exegetical literature is also in- 
consistent with the assumed antiquity of the Bohairic. 
In Lagarde’s Catena more than thirty ‘ Fathers’ are 
quoted—all Greek. Can one imagine (to take a 
parallel from another Eastern church) a Syriac Catena 
on the Gospels without one extract from Ephraim or 
Philoxenus or Jacob of Seriig? 


The three chief forms of the Egyptian NT—the 
Sahidic, the Fayyimic, and the Bohairic, are not 
35. Three independent. A comparison of the 


‘ passages where all three forms are extant 
semnaied brings to light three peculiarities of the 
* Bohairic ; 

1. Greater faithfulness to the Greek, The Bohairic 
contains a representation of nearly all the particles of 
the original, which are often omitted by the other 
Egyptian versions; it also often reverts to the Greek 
order of the words. 

2. A different choice of Greek words to be transliter- 
ated. The Bohairic is especially distinguished by 
vernacular renderings for abstract substantives. 
Perhaps words such as mi¢ris, xdpts, copia, ckouvgia, 
had acquired a heretical and ‘ Gnostic’ signification, 

3. Where the Bokairic follows a different Greek 
reading from the others it ts almost always a specifically 
‘Alexandrian’ reading. The textual character of the 
Bohairic thus fits in with the date assigned to it by 


1 See F. Robinson, Coptic Apoc. Gospels, T. and S. 42, p. xvi 
2 Guidi, 57. 
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Guidi. Its chief allies are Cod. Regius (L) of the 
Gospels, a MS probably written in Egypt in the eighth 
century, and among the Fathers not so much Clement 
and Origen as Cyril of Alexandria. 

In ali this a close parallel is afforded by the Harclean 
Syriac, itself the work of a Monophysite living near 
Alexandria at the beginning of the seventh century. 
The great difference between the general type of Greek 
text represented by the Bohairic and by the Harclean is 
due rather to the difference of their ancestry than to 
their final revision, 

The Fayyamic version occupies a very peculiar 
position between the Sahidic and the Bohairic. In the 
Pauline epistles, indeed, the Bohairie separates itself so 
much from the other two as practically to become an 
independent version ; but in the Gospels the Fayyiimic 
stands much nearer the Bohairic. The general turn of 
the sentences and the Egyptian vocabulary are the same 
in both versions, though the Fayyamic is careless of the 
connecting particles of the Greek, which here as else- 
where have been industriously supplied in the Bohairic, 
In essentials, therefore, the official Bohairic recension 
preserves in the Gospels an Egyptian text somewhat 
older than itself. Unfortunately, the date of the 
Fayyimic version is unknown, and its relation to the 
Sahidic obscure.? 

The ‘ Antiochian’ Greek text seems never to have 
influenced Egypt—at least not before the tenth century. 
Freedom from specifically Antiochian readings is a 
characteristic of all forms of the Egyptian NT. The 
relation of the Egyptian versions to the ‘ Western’ text 
is more complicated. All Egyptian texts are pre- 
dominantly non-Western; but a few very striking 
‘ Western’ readings and interpolations are found in the 
Sahidic,? yet not as a rule those which were most widely 
spread in later texts. In Acts also, there is in the 
Sahidic a decided ‘ Western’ element; but it is by no 
means so large as that, for instance, of the margin of 
the Harclean Syriac. Blass (p. 29) puts the Sahidic 
among the numerous ‘ mixed ' texts of Acts, and it seerns 
probable that it had this character from the beginning. 

Even more interest attaches to the many readings 
where the Sahidic supports N or B, or both, where these 
great MSS stand almost alone.‘ Here again, the 
version must faithfully have preserved its origina! form, 
as these readings are usually found also in the fragments 
of the Greeco-Sahidic bilinguals. We learn, therefore, 
from the evidence of the Sahidic version that a text 
similar in essentials to that of N and B, though slightly 
more ‘Western’ in character, was current in Egypt 
about the beginning of the fourth century. 

The full Greek canon is represented both in the 
Sahidic and the Bohairic ; but the Apocalypse seems to 
have been regarded as non-canonical, and is never 
bound up in the MSS with the rest of the NT. Acts is 
placed a/fer the Catholic epistles. Inthe Pauline epistles, 
Hebrews follows 2 Thess. in Bohairic MSS; but in the 
Sahidic and the Fayyiimic it follows 2 Cor. 


1A curious point of contact between Fayyiimic and Bohairic 
MSS is that the same contractions for ‘Lord’ and ‘God’ are 
found in both, whiist in Sahidic the words are always written out 
in full, 

2 Prominent among them is the interpolation about the great 
stone in Lk, 2353, with which is connected the longer form of 


Lk. 2412. The only non-Egyptian evidence for this reading is 
De. 
3 E.g., ‘ Nineue' for the name of the rich man in Lk. 1619; 


comp. ‘ille Fineus diues’ in de Pasch. Comp, 265, and ‘ Finees 
inmisericordis diuitis' in Prtsezllian, 91. 

4 E.g., Mt. 324 (om. “lwdvyns}; Mt. 68 (add, 6 beds). 

5 See, 4.g., Lk. 1024 28344 36 Jn. 857, in the fragments pub- 
lished by Amélineau (4. et Extr. 34}. It should be noticed that 
Grzeco-Sahidic bilinguals are generally written with two columns 
on a page, the Greek occupying the whole of the verso and the 
Sahidic the recto, so that of the four columns visible at the open 
page, the two on the left are Greek, and the two on the right are 
Egyptian. The Greek and the Sahidic agree column for 
column, but sot line for line, and the two sides of the codex now 
and then support different readings—e.g., in Jn. 6 33, the Sahidic 


side of T reads 6 rod Geov with ND against its own Greek. 
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In an article of this kind it is almost impossible to indicate 
the printed texts of the NT in the various Egyptian dialects, 
which (apart from early editions, now antiquated) lie scattered 
in periodicals such as the Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische Sprache, 
Complete lists of editions and MSS will be feand in Scrivener 
Gth ed. (by A, C, Headlam)), 2 106-123, 127-136, 140-144. For 
the official Bohairic by far the best edition is the Oxford text 
edited with translation and critical apparatus by G. H[orner], 
vol. i. £ Gospels, 1898 ; vol. iii, Acts and Epistles (shortly). 

The first mention of an Armenian church dates from 
the episcopate of Dionysius of Alexandria (248-263), 
concerning whom Eusebius relates that 
he wrote a letter to the Armenians, 
and that their bishop was named 
Meruzanes, Gelzer (Die Anfinge der armenischen 
Kirche) believes that this community lived in Azerbaijan ; 
but in any case there can be little doubt that it was 
evangelised by Syriac-speaking missionaries, and that 
its ecclesiastical language was Syriac. An Armenian 
version does not appear till much later. Tradition 
ascribes the work to Isaac and Mesrob {/7. 400); but, as 
Armitage Robinson remarks, the accounts ‘combine a 
certain conflict of assertion with a suspicious family 
likeness’ (#uthaliana 72). Headds: ‘One fact which 
seems to stand out distinctly after the perusal of these 
puzzling statements is-that the earliest attempts at trans- 
lating the Scriptures into Armenian were based on Syriac 
codices,” and goes on to show (pp. 76-g1) that there 
are still unmistakable traces of the primitive renderings 
from the Syriac in the existing Armenian Vulgate. The 
Syriac text which was employed was not the Peshitta 
but the Old Syriac, both in the Gospels and in the 
Epistles. About the middle of the fifth century this 
primitive version was thoroughly revised from the Greek, 
so that it is only here and there that we can recognise 
the original groundwork, The Greek text by which the 
revision was made was apparently not the Antiochian, 
but one akin to BX ; the readings of the Armenian which 
are attested neither by Syr.vt nor by BN are very few 
and may have come from chance corruption in later 
times. 

The only critical edition of the Armenian version is 
that of Zohrab (NT, Venice, 1789). A useful abstract 
of the native traditions about the Armenian version, with 
lists of some ancient MSS, is to be found in F. C. Cony- 
beare’s article in Scrivener (4th ed. 2 148-154). 

Old Armenian MSS of the Gospels usually omit [Mk.] 169-20 
altogether ; those which retain the verses make a break at . 8, 
giving the colophon Gosfe/ of Mark both after 168 and after 16 20, 

. C, Conybeare (Z.xfositor, 1893, pp. 242), however, dis. 
covered at Etchmiadzin a codex of the Armenian Gospels, written 
in 989 A.D., which contains the disputed verses with the rubric 
Ariston Evitzu (‘Of the Presbyter Aristion’). A photograph 
of the page containing Mk, 168 % is given in Swete’s St, Mark, 
p. civ, The inference is that the scribe of the MS, or of its 
archetype, had access to a tradition that Aristion, the friend of 
Papias mentioned in Euseb. HE 339, was the man who added 
the verses at the end of the second Gospel. This would seem 
to be some fifty years too early, if other indications are to be 
trusted, In any case, the readings of the codex should be pub- 
lished in full, as alone among Old Armenian MSS it contains the 
story of the Woman taken in Adultery, but in a form quite 
different from any other authority (Conybeare in Exposttor, 
Dec. 1895). 


The version in Ge'ez, the classical language of the 


36. Armenian 
version. 
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Abyssinians, is usually cited as the ‘Aithiopic.' Abys- 

son: Simian Christianity is said to go back into 

a the fourth century; but the existing 

* version is not older than the fifth or the 

sixth century. The translation was from the Greek ; 

but it has been proved by Guidi (Le Traduzioni degli 

Evangeliit in Arabo e in Etiopico, Rome, 1888) that 

many of the existing MSS, which are all very late, 

represent later revisions made from the medizval Arabic 
text current in Alexandria.} 

A few traces survive of a yet older Ethiopic version 
of the Gospels, made from the Syriac, as in the case of 
the Armenian version. The Aramaic colouring of the 
vocabulary of the Ethiopic NT has been pointed out by 
Gildemeister (‘Tischendorfs MZ 3895 note), and the 
text now and again agrees with Syr.vt against almost 
all other authorities, though it usually follows the Greek 
or the Arabic. Thus in Mk. 1050 it reads émPardv 
for droBahwy, supported only by cod. 565 and by Ss, 
(zat by the Diatessaron). 

The Ethiopic NT was printed at Rome in 1548-9; 
this edition was repeated in Walton's Polyglott, and 
has been carefully rendered into Latin (C. A. Bode, 
Brunswick, 1753). Another edition was prepared by 
‘T. Pell Platt for the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in 1830. 

The remaining versions of the NT are of much less 
importance for the text. The Gothic version dates from 

., the middle of the fourth century. It is the 
sponities work of Ulphilas ( Wxdfla, ' Little Wolf’), 

* the apostle of the Goths, and so is the 
earliest surviving literature in any Teutonic language. 
Ulphilas worked among the Goths of the Danubian 
Provinces ; but the surviving documents all appear to 
belong to N. Italy and the age of the Ostrogoths or 
even of the Lombard conquest. Of the NT we have 
the Gospels and Pauline epistles (except Hebrews), but 
with many gaps, well edited from MSS of about the 
sixth century. 

The Gothic, unlike the Armenian and the Ethiopic, has hardly 
any link of connection with the great ante-Nicene versions and 
so for critical purposes is of less value. For the influence of the 
Gothic on some late Old Latin texts see above, § 16. The MS of 
Romans cited as gue (or guelph) is a Latino-Gothic bilingual ; 
the Latin ican to be entirely dependent on the Gothic text. 
Here and there the Gothic MSS seem to have taken over O. 
Latin readings (¢.g., Lk. 13), in the same way that the Latin 
cod. fhas been influenced by the Gothic. 

The Georgian (or Jéerian) version shows signs of having been 
originally made from the Old Syriac, like its sister the Armenian 

(F, C. Conybeare in Aozer. Journ. of Theology 

39. Other 123 ). The Slavonic version, of the ninth 

versions, century, is made from the Greek and is too late to 

represent any ancient type of text not otherwise 

preserved. Avradic versions from the Syriac and the Greek can 

be traced back to the eighth and the ninth century; but the 

current Arabic is essentially a translation of the Bohairic Coptic, 

interpolated from the Greek and Syriac Vulgates. Its sole 

claim to our attention here is that Guidi has recognised it as the 
source from which the far earlier Ethiopic has been corrupted. 

Just as in the East late versions were made from the Greek and 
Syriac Vulgates, so in the West there are various translations into 
Anglo-Saxon, Frankish, etc., from the Latin Vulgate. All these 


secondary translations contribute nothing for the criticism of the 
original text of the NT because the Greek, Latin, and Syriac 


| Vulgates can be accurately constructed from earlier authorities. 


II, OLD TESTAMENT 


A. THE MAassoreETIC TEXT 


All MSS of the Hebrew OT are copies, more or less 
full and accurate, of a single critical edition commonly 
called ‘the Massoretic Text." This 

40. Boeerene edition, like other critical works, con- 
: tains a Text, a Punctuation, and Notes. 
‘Massora’ means tradition, and the unknown editors only 
profess to give the traditional text, as it was traditionally 
recited in the synagogue. The date of the Massoretic 
edition must be placed somewhere between the fifth and 


1 E.g., in Mt.17-8 the Armenian has add with BX, against 
the Antiochian Greek text on the one hand, and all forms of the 
Syriac on the other. 


sort 


the eighth century of our era, Jerome knew nothing of 
any system of vocalisation in Hebrew MSS; the present 
system must have been introduced Iater than the be- 
ginning of the fifth century; an inferior limit is set by 
the existence of Massoretic codices as old as the ninth 
century.?, (On the Samaritan text of the Pentateuch 


see § 45.) 


1 Possibly 2 reminiscence of this revision has been preserved 
in the Encomium: of Abba Salama published by Ludolfin 169r 
Commentarius, p. 295. ; 

2 Systems of vocalisation similar in principle are now used for 
Syriac and classical Arabic. Al three systems must have a 
common origin, and may have been indirectly a result of the 
Mohammedan conquest and the consequent spread of the Arabic 
language in a vulgarised form. Before the seventh century 
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1. The Tex of the Massoretic edition consists of the ' mains unaltered, but the vowels supplied to it are 


consonants of the Hebrew (cp WRITING, § 7), which 
are, however, divided into words. 

According to the Jewish view this alone is ‘Scripture,’ and in 
theory it is complete by itself without further punctuation or 
yocalisation. The extant MSS, none of which are older than 
the ninth century, give the consonantal text adopted by the 
Massoretes with great fidelity; throughout the forty-eight 
chapters of Ezekiel only sixteen real variations occur between a 
modern edition based ultimately on Western MSS and the 
‘Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus’ (916 a.p.), a newly dis- 
covered MS of wholly Eastern ancestry. Yet, as will be shown 
later, this consonantal text is frequently corrupt, so that the 
agreement of our MSS only enables us to reconstruct their 
common exemplar and affords no proof whatever that this 
exemplar faithfully represented the lost original as it left the 
author’s hands. - 

The leather rolls used in the synagogue contain no vocalisa- 
tion; but their full agreement with the pointed codices proves 
that they also are only transcripts of the official Massoretic text. 

2. The Massoretic Punctuation serves what we are 
accustomed to consider the double purpose of vocalisa- 

41. Vowels. tion and accentuation. Each word is 

. * provided with ‘points’ and one or more 
‘accents, the points indicating the vowels that are to be 
supplied to each letter, whilst the accents indicate the 
inflections of the voice, telling the reader what pause, if 
any, is to be made on the word, and thus forming a 
complete system of punctuation in the English sense of 
the term. These additional signs also are given with 
considerable accuracy in the MSS, though there is a 
certain amount of variation in the case of the subordinate 
accents, 

The value of the whole system as a kind of gram- 
matical commentary on the Hebrew Scriptures can hardly 
be over-estimated. So well is the vocalisation ‘carried 
out, that there are very few places where the text can be 
emended by altering the points and leaving the con- 
sonants as they stand. In fact, the Massoretic pointing 
may even be used as a means of discovering errors in 
the text. The Massoretes did not make a critical 
revision; they only supplied traditional vowels to the 
traditional consonantal text; where the consonantal 
text was corrupt, really suitable vowels could not be 
placed. As a general rule, therefore, anomalous point- 
ing in our Hebrew text is a sign that the consonants are 
wrong.! The chief exceptions are to be found in places 
where theological or national prejuduce appears to have 
influenced the punctuation. Even there, however, the 
false readings are hardly ever novelties; they are the 
perpetuation of old and popular errors.? 

3. In addition to text and punctuation the Mas- 
soretic edition includes critical Motes, which occupy 

the margins of our copies. Some of these 
£2. Notes. notes draw attention to anomalies of vocali- 
sation, or what might seem to be such, thereby fulfilling 
the same purpose that we express by putting séc¢ after a 
word ; others form part of a vast system of ‘ marginal 
references ' and computations intended to preserve the 
absolute integrity of the Massoretic standard.3 For 
textual criticism, however, the most interesting of these 
notes deal with passages where the Massoretes against 
their usual custom have deserted the reading of the text. 
Not that even in such cases they have dared to change 
the written Word (Aé¢hz62) ; the consonantal text re- 





other systems of partial vocalisation, such as the introduction of 
the ‘matres lectionis’ and in Syriac the diacritical point, had 
been employed in Semitic writing where a purely consonantal 
alphabet had been found too ambiguous. 

Titustrations of this statement will be found, ¢.g., in Dt, 8321 
1 §,169 Is. 96 (7), Ezek. 28 12 Mi. 28, 

2 Thus the Hebrew oath was by the life of the person sworn 
by fee: Gen. 4215 4 Amos 814); but in swearing by the true 
God this is altered into a predication of His Being. Hence the 
impossible mixed formula ‘ As the Lord liveth, and by the life of 
thy soul’ (x Sam, 203, etc.). But this mixed form is as old as 
the Targum. _ For other instances, see col. sozg. 

3 Some of these lists and calculations form separate works, 
such as the tract Ochk/a, and are no doubt in part older than the 
written vowzl-points and the Massoretic edition. For a full 
description of the methods used in the Massoretic Notes see 
Welihausen-Bleek, Zineitung, § 277- 
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those of the emended consonantal text, which appears 
only on the margin, followed by the word Aéré (‘to be 
read '). 

A certain number of these alterations refer to the 
spelling or pronunciation of grammatical forms, of which 
the A’e¢kzbh has often preserved the older type, especially 
in the Aramaic portions of Daniel and Ezra. But 
where it is a question of real variation of reading there 
can be no doubt that the Aéthiés was simply supposed 
to be corrupt, and the A’éré was a more or less successful 
conjectural emendation, Thus we come to the very 
important conclusion that the Massoretic text itself is, 
in parts at least, ultimately based on a single faulty MS ; 
when we find in Ezek. 4816 ‘five five hundred’ in the 
text, not corrected, hut with a marginal note to read 
‘five’ only once, we cannot but conclude that here at 
any rate the editors had been reduced to following a 
single MS in which ‘five’ had been written twice over 
by mistake. 

Few scholars will suppose that the A?ré readings 
cover all the corrupt passages in the Hebrew text. 
They are simply the passages where the mistake was 
most patent and the remedy nearest at hand. It is 
only likely that we should find corruptions in the ancient 
literature of the Jews, literature written in a dead 
Janguage and relating to vanished national and social 
conditions, circulating among a people whose seats of 
learning were again and again broken up by political 
misfortunes {see further, § 66). 

But in whatever condition the text underlying the Mas- 
soretic edition may be, criticism has to start from it. 
The direct evidence takes us no farther, and the only 
quarter from which we can hope for an improvement 
of the Hebrew text (apart from conjectural emendation) 
is the study of the ancient versions. From these we 
may at least learn something of the history of the text 
back to the second or the third century B.c. 

Since the above was written some fragments of 
Papyrus, containing the ten commandments, followed 
by the S#éma' (Dt. 647.) in Hebrew, have been edited 
by S. A. Cook in PSBA (Jan. 1903). The appear- 
ance of the papyrus and the very remarkable hand- 
writing, which presents striking resemblances with the 
Palmyrene character, point to a date not later than the 
second century 4.D, The text agrees in several instances 
with the Septuagint against MT. It is possible, there- 
fore, that further discoveries may one day enable us 
directly to control the Massoretic tradition, 

The three chief pointed editions of the Hebrew text are the 
Bomberg Folio, published in Venice 1525-6, the Mantua Quarto 

with Norzi’s commentary 1742-4, and the octavo 
43. Editions. edition of Van der Hooght, 1705. The last is 

the parent of the ordinary reprints. The Bom- 
berg edition is the work of Rabbi Jacob ben Hayyim, and 
contains, besides Rabbinical commentaries and the Targums, a 
vast collection of Massoretic material there brought together for 
the first time. Of modern editions that of Baer-Delitzsch is to 
be noticed for its correctness and the fulness of its Massoretic 
notes. C. D. Ginsburg also may be mentioned; his Massora 
(now nearly completed) wil! contain the entire apparatus, with 
indices. 

In addition to canonical Scripture there was a con- 
siderable body of pre-Christian Hebrew literature ; but 
this has altogether perished, or is only known by trans- 
lations into Greek, etc. Such for instance is the First 
Book of the Maccabees, the Book of Enoch, and 
others (see APOCRYPHA, APOCALYPTIC), 

A fragment of this literature in the original Hebrew was 
brought to light in 1896 by the discovery of part of a MS of the 
Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach (x>'p j2 commonly called 


Ecclesiasticus.2_ Fragments of other MSS have been discovered 
in the following years. It is still disputed to what extent these 
MSS preserve the original text, as they seem to have been 
corrected in places to agree with the Syriac and with the Greek, 





1 In any given variation it is of course quite likely that the 
copies used by the Massoretes had not fallen into the error for 
the first time, but were slavishly repeating the originally 
accidental error of a single MS. 

2 See Eccresiasticus, § 4; SrRACH. 
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whilst in other places the newly-recovered Hebrew differs widely 
from both versions. See EccLesiasricus, § 4.7, and especiall 
Sirack. The extensive variations between the Hebrew MS 
and the ancient Greek and Syriac versions show the dangers to 
which Hebrew works were exposed in transmission unless artis 
ficially preserved by rules such as those observed by the Mas- 
soretes; they also illustrate the freedom used by the ancients 
when translating profane literature. 


B. VERSIONS 


The age and character of the versions of the OT are 
so different that it may be well to prefix a list of them, 
44, OT arranged roughly in chronological order, 
si ns. °° the more detailed examination which 
wee follows :—- 

t. The Samaritan {Heb.) Pentateuch (§ 45) and the 
Samaritan {Aram.} Targum (SAMARITANS, § 52), the 
origin of which goes back to 400 B.c, 

2. The ancient Greek version, commonly called the 
Septuagint (88 467. 51-55). Parts of it date from the third 
century 8.C.; but other portions are not so ancient, and 
the whole has been much revised and altered in later 
times. This is the OT of the Greek church. There 
are valuable subsidiary translations of the Septuagint 
into Latin (§§ 56-58), Coptic (§ 63), Ethiopic (§ 64), and 
Armenian (§ 64), from the second to the seventh century 
A.D.), and at a later period into Syrzac ($61 f.}, Arabic, 
Gothic, etc. (§ 64), 

3. The Zargums, paraphrases of the Hebrew OT 
in the various dialects of Jewish Aramaic for, use in 
the synagogue. Their origin goes back to before the 
Christian Era ; but their extant form was fixed at a much 
later period (§ 65). 

4. Later Greek translations of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
made during the second century A.D. by Jews or Jewish- 
Christians named Agutla {§ 46}, Symmachkus (§ 47), and 
Theodotion (§ 48). * 

5. The Syrzae version, commonly called the Peskitta, 
a translation from the Hebrew, of unknown age but 
certainly earlier than the fourth century A.D. (§ 60), 

6. The new Latin version made by Jerome at the 
beginning of the fifth century aA.D., now known as the 
Vulgate (§ 54). 

It wilt be practically convenient to describe these 
versions of the OT under the languages in which they 
are found, irrespective of the character of the text. 

The ‘Samaritan Pentateuch' is not a version; it is 
the Hebrew text of the ‘five books of Moses’ as pre- 
served by the Samaritan community. 

The Samaritans were a mixed race settled in the country 
round Samaria. They had been willing to join the Jews in 

7 rebuilding the temple after the return; but 
45. Samaritan when the Jews refused their help they became 
Pentateuch, bitterly hostile, and Samaria formed a perma- 
nent asylum for those who left or were driven 
out by their co-religionists in Jerusalem. About 333 B.C. one of 
these refugees, a certain Manasseh, grandson of the high priest 
Eliashib (Neh, 13 23-31; Jos. Av#, xi. 78), obtained leave from 
Darius Codomannus to set up a temple on Mt, Gerizim, and it 
is highly probable that along with the temple ritual he brought 
with him the then canonical Jewish Scriptures—i.e¢., the Book 
of the Law in Hebrew.} This alone forms the Scriptures of the 
Samaritans, It is written, like all their books, in the ‘Samaritan’ 
character, which is the direct descendant of the old Hebrew 
writing. The dialect spoken by the Samaritans was a variety 
of western Aramaic (see Aramaic, § 8; Samaritans, § 54), 
into which at some period was made a translation of the Penta- 
teuch known as the Samaritan Targum (SAMARITANS, § 54); 
there is also found in Samaritan MSS an Arabic translation 
made about the eleventh century a.p., at_a time when the 
Samaritans, like the rest of the peoples of Syria, had adopted 
the Arabic language. See SAMARITANS. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch had from the beginning 

certain intentional adaptations to fit it to the new wor- 


1 It is not unlikely that the schism of Manasseh is the cause 
of the well-known various reading in Judg. 1830, where the 


name Moses (yp) has been changed into Manasseh Gres) by 
the insertion of a letter above the tine. By this thoroughly 
rabbinic device a parallel between the earlier and the later 
northern schism was indicated, yet without entirely falsifying 
the text. ‘Manasseh’ is in the Kéré, the Targum, the Peshitta, 
and the later texts of @ ; but the earlier text of & had ‘ Moses,’ 
which is still read by the Lyons Octateuch and some Greek MSS. 
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ship, as the command to build an altar on Mt. Gerizim 
inserted after Ex, 2017, and the interchange of Ebal and 
Gerizim in Dt. 274. Characteristic also of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch are certain long interpolations from parallel 
or semi-parallel passages {¢.g., at Ex. 2019 ZF from 
Deut. 18, and in Nu. 20 / from Deut. 1-3), and in some 
places anthropomorphic expressions are paraphrased, 
much as in the Targums.1 On the other hand it has, 
presumably, escaped the corruptions which have befailen 
the purely Jewish line of transmission since the fourth 
century B.C., whence now and then it agrees with the 
Septuagint in preserving words and letters which have 
dropped out of the Massoretic text.? There is nothing, 
however, to show that the roll or rolls carried off by 
Manasseh contained a recension in any way superior to 
those then current in Jerusalem; in fact, the Samaritan 
shares with all other extant forms of the Pentateuch 
some clear paleeographical corruptions, such as ‘ry, 
Nu. 233, bop, Deut. 3313, ann pao, Deut. 3321 (see § 66). 
The main thing, therefore, to be learnt from the 
Samaritan recension is that about the year 333 B.C., 
less than a century after Ezra, less than a century after 
the Torah in its present form had become once for all 
the Law-book of the Jewish church, the text of tne 
Pentateuch was read substantially as we read it now. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch and Targum were first printed by 
- Morinus in the Paris Polyglott (1632) from a MS brought to 
arope by Pietro de la Valle. This was repeated in Walton's 
Polyglott (1657), and the Hebrew text separately printed in 17¢0. 


Bagster’s Polyglott contains a collation of this edition with the 
ordinary printed Hebrew. Cp SamARITANS, § 54. 


I, GREEK 
Earliest among the versions properly so-called, per- 
haps the earliest translation of any considerable body of 
-, , literature into a totally different lan- 
46, Septuagint : guage, is the ancient Greek version 
origi. commonly known as the Septuagint. 
According to the constant tradition of the Alexandrian 
Jews the Law was translated into Greek in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadeiphus (284-247 #.C.) at the instigation 
and under the patronage of Demetrius Phalareus the 
librarian of the Alexandrian Library. One of the two 
authors from whom we gather this is Aristobulus of 
Alexandria, a Jewish philosopher of the second century 
B.C, ; the other is a Jewish writer of the Ptolemaic period 
who composed under the name of Aristeas, a courtier of 
Philadelphus, a fictitious account of the origin of the 
version. Aristobulus (29. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1342 and 
Eus. Praep. Ev. 96 1812) maintained that Pythagoras 
and Plato derived their philosophy from Moses, whilst 
the object of the pseudo-Aristeas (HISTORICAL LITERA- 
TURE, § 19, Vi.) appears to have been to represent the 
Greek version of the Law as having been undertaken 
with the express approval of the high-priestly circles in 
Jerusalem. These authors had no object in asserting 
that the version had been made about 280 B.C. under 
distinguished heathen patronage—such a representation 
must have stood in their way ; we may therefore assume 
that it was a historical fact of which they were obliged 
to take account. The name Septuagint comes from 
the story given by pseudo-Aristeas, and variously 
embellished by later writers, that the translation was 
made by seventy men (or seventy-two, six from each 


tribe}, who all agreed in their renderings. 

It will be noticed that these stories refer exclusively to the 
Pentateuch, to which alone the name Septuagint (LX X) properly 
belongs. But the whole Greek OT is now comprehended under 
this term, by a convenient if unhistorical usage, which goes back 
to the time of Origen. 

The other books of the OT had an even less official 
origin than the translation of the Law. They seem to 
have been turned into Greek by different hands at 
various times from the middle of the third century B.c. 

1 Eg., Nu. 234. 

2 E.g., Gen, 48 Deut. 32 35. 4 

3 Demetrius Phalereus was exiled by Philadelphus seiy in 

aw 


his reign; hence we cannot place the translation of the 
much later than 280. 
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down to the Christian Era, or even later. There is 
evidence for believing that Philo the Jew (about 30 B.C.- 
er o A.D.) was acquainted with all the 

47. Citations. or except Esther, Ecclesiastes, Song 
of Solomon, and Daniel! (cp CANON, § 50). At a still 
earlier date (132 B.C.) the translator of Ecclesiasticus 
speaks of ‘the Law and the Prophets and the rest of the 
Books’ as existing in Greek (cp CANON, § 39), whilst the 
Book of Wisd. 212 {? 50 B.C.) contains a clear adaptation 
of the very peculiar rendering of Is. 310 in the LXX, 

‘The use of the OT by the writers of the various books 
of the NT suggests many difficult problems, the solutions 
of which have by no means all been reached. Some 
writers, notably Lk., clearly use LXX. Others, such as 
the writer of the first Gospel, often agree with the Hebrew 
in places where it differs from LXX. But it by no means 
follows that this latter class are using an independent 
Greek version. In the opinion of the present writer 
it is far more likely that the quotations in the NT 
that do not follow ILXX are derived either directly 
from the Hebrew or mediately through the more or less 
fixed Aramaic renderir.gs then current in the synagogue. 
In the case of the Apocalypse we must remember that 
it is in language an aclaptation of a previously existing 
Jewish Apocalypse in Hebrew or Aramaic {APOCALYPSE, 
§ 24 #), an adaptation so close as to be in parts, at least, 
atranslation. Such a work naturally shows in its Greek 
dress many coincidences with the OT which are quite 
independent of LXX; but these coincidences can 
scarcely be used with any confidence to postulate in- 
dependent Greek versions. After the catastrophe 
of the Jewish War in 7o A.D. the Semitic-speaking 
Christianity of Palestine disappeared, and by the next 
generation the church became entirely dependent on the 
Greek version of the OT. 

In the middle of the second century A.D. we find the 
Christian Justin and the Jew Trypho equally using the 
LXX and founding theirarguments on its wording, though 
here and there (as in Is. 312 714) the Jew is no longer 
satisfied with the traditional rendering. But after the 
Hebrew canon became definitely closed under ‘Akiba and 
his school, and a stricter exegesis began to come into 
fashion, the LXX failed to satisfy the synagogue, and 
three separate attempts were made to supersede it, 
These are the new translations of Aquila and of Sym- 
machus, and the elaborate revision of the LXX by ‘Theo- 
dotion, As these works are of importance mainly for 
their influence upon the text of the LXX, which continued 
to be the translation used by the church, it will be con- 
venient to describe them here, 

Aquila, a native of Pontus, is said to' have been a 
proselyte to Judaism and a disciple of the celebrated 

: Rabbi ‘Akiba (d, 135 A.D.}. His ver- 

= Pina of sion, therefore, may be dated about 
the second quarter of the second 

century. It is marked by the greatest literalness, an 
attempt being made to express every word of the 
original, and even to render the derivatives of a Hebrew 
root by derivatives from the corresponding Greck root 
(Field, 22). This method of translation was not the 
tesult of ignorance, but of a system of exegesis which 
was willing to deduce important theological conclusions 
from the presence or absence of the smallest particles.? 
For the textual critic Aquila’s method is extremely con- 
venient. It is always easy to retranslate his renderings 
into their Hebrew original, and (what is practically 
more important} his style is so pronounced that frag- 


ments of his work which have been incorporated with | 


other documents can be easily recognised and eliminated. 


1 Ryle, Philo and Holy Scripture, 82. 

2 «©The Hebrew prefix ef, which marks the definite accusa- 
tive, agrees in form with the preposition ‘with.’ Hence, when 
Deut. 10 20 says, 'Thou shalt fear e#4-Jehovah thy God,’ Akiba 


interprets, ‘Thou shalt fear the doctors of the aw along with ! 
So Aquila, the disciple of Akiba, translates the mark | 


Jehovah.’ 
of the accusative by ov" {WRS, O7/C, 1881, 399) In such 
cases avy does not govern a case, 
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The version of Aquila was used by Greek-speaking 
Jews in the days of Justinian (Mod 146); but no MS 
was known to survive until some fragments of two very 
handsome codices were found among the débris from 
the Geniza of the Cairo synagogue, which were trans- 
ferred in 1897 to the Cambridge University Library. 
The fragments of the books of Kings (1 K, 207-17 2K. 
23 12-27) were edited in 1897 by F. C. Burkitt, those of 
Psalms (parts of Pss, 90-103) in 1899 by C. Taylor.? 
Small as is the extent covered by these fragments, they 
are of great importance for the criticism of Origen’s 
Hexapla and the Hexaplar readings in our Greek MSS 
of the LXX. 


A peculiarity of Aquila’s version, as revealed by these frag- 
ments, is the use of the Old-Hebrew character for the Tetra- 


grammaton (Yahwé: see NAMES, § 9 HIAA 4 A, which is 
left thus untranslated. In Ps. 10217 we find TEIG)N for Vs 
notable transliteration, to be paralleled only by TIQAH in B’s 
text of Lam. 1182183 52-54 418, itself probably adapted from 
Aguila, 

Symmachus is said to have been a Samaritan by race 
and an Ebionite Christian by religion. His version 

49. Of Sym- a to a been published between 

machus. e times of Irenzeus and of Origen, 
about 200 A.D. His method was 
utterly different from Aquila’s, as he aimed at giving a 
rendering of the OT in Greek sufficiently idiomatic not 
to offend a reader ignorant of Semitic constructions. 
The Hebrew text which underlies the translation of 
Symmachus is equally with that of Aquila almost 
identical with the Massoretic. Both Symmachus and 
Aquila appear to have published second editions of 
their translations, differing slightly from the first. 

Theodotion is mentioned along with Aquila by 
Irenzeus (Her. 323) as a modern translator in contra- 

distinction to the ancient Seventy. 
50. pri es He is said to have been an Ephesian 

and a proselyte to Judaism; other 
accounts make him, like Symmachus, an -Ebionite. 
The date of his work is uncertain; but, according to 
Epiphanius, it falls within the reign of Commodus { 180- 
gz A.D.) The only reason for doubting this and 
assigning Theodotion to a considerably earlier date is 
that coincidences with the version of Daniel, which goes 
by his name, have. been detected in various early 
Christian writings, including some books of the NT. 
But these coincidences admit of another explanation 
{sce above, § 47) which has strong claims on our accept- 
ance; it would, moreover, be against all analogy that 
Christian literary tradition should put a work of this 
kind a century too éafe. 

Theodotion’s edition differs essentially from those of 
Aquila and Symmachus, It was nat, like theirs, an 
independent translation, but a revision of the LXX by 
the existing Hebrew. He supplied transiations of 
words and passages of the Hebrew for which there was 
no equivalent in the LXX, but retained the additions of 
the Greek which are unrepresented in the Massoretic 
text. The renderings of the LXX were largely retained 
by him, and the construction of the sentences but little 
changed. His own renderings followed the general 
style of the LXX, his chief peculiarity being a fondness 
for transliterating Hebrew words instead of translating. 
Theodotion seems to have based his work on a good 
text of the LXX, which is often unrepresented in our 
existing MSS, and this constitutes for us his chief value. 

The revision of the ILXX thus made by Theodotion 
appears very soon to have influenced the text used by 
Christian scholars. Clear traces of Theodotion’s render- 
ings are found in some of the quotations of Clement of 
Alexandria (¢.g., Ped. Lio=ls. 4822; Strom. 222= 
Ezek. 18 4-9).2 A little later the same remarkable 


2 The numeration in each case is that of the Hebrew text. 

2 See ‘Clemens Alexandrinus und die LXX,' by Dr. Otto 
Stahlin (Bett. z. Jahkresd. d. K. neuen Gymnastums in Niurn- 
berg, 1901). 
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phenomenon meets us in Tertullian’s quotations from 
Ezekiel (Tertullian, De Res. Carnis, § 29 = Ezek. 37 1-14; 
Adv, lude@os, § 11 = Ezek. 812-96}. But the quotations 
of Cyprian and other Latin writers from Ezekiel are free 
from admixture with Theodotion. On the other hand, 
the Church definitely adopted ‘Theodotion’s revision of 
Daniel in the place of the older and more paraphrastical 
translation of the LXX. ‘The history of this important 
change is extremely obscure. It may have been helped 
on by the popularity of the commentary on Daniel 
issued by Hippolytus {about 2zo A.D.), and, in any 
case, it was accepted even in the Latin-speaking church 
at Carthage during the lifetime of Cyprian (250 A.b.). 
One consequence of this change is that all copies of the 
genuine LXX text of Daniel have disappeared except 
two, and these give the text only as revised by Origen 
(§ 49). We have, therefore, a very imperfect idea ox 
the range of variation in the ecclesiastical texts o1 
Daniel current in early times, and it is probable that 
the coincidences of language with Theodotion’s Daniel 
which have been observed in early writers are due to 
the use, not of Theodotion’s text itself, but of a text of 
the LXX, akin to that which Theodotion took as the 
basis of his revision. 

It has beea maintained by Sir H. H. Howorth (PSBA 
23 147-159 [1901]), and the theory has great probability, 
that the book called Ezra B in our Greek MSS of the 
Septuagint, which is practically a literal translation of 
the Massoretic text of Ezra-Nehemiah, is a part of the 
work of Theodotion, the original Greek rendering of 
the book being that called Ezra A—i,e., ‘1 Esdras’ in the 
English Afocrypha (see EZRA, THE GREEK, col. 1490). 

About the year 240 the celebrated Origen, then living 
as an exile from Alexandria at Ceesarea in Palestine, 

sn, Prepared an edition of all these versions 
bl. sin -* arranged in parallel columns, which 
is known as the Hexapla. The six 
columns contained (1) the Hebrew, (2) a transliteration 
of the Hebrew into Greek letters, (3) Aquila, (4) Sym- 
machus, (5) the LXX, (6) Theodotion. In the poetical 
and prophetical books there were also extracts from a 
fifth and a sixth Greek version, both of unknown age and 
authorship. The columns were arranged in very short 
cola, the extant fragments rarely containing more than 
the equivalent of one or two Hebrew words. A smaller 
edition, called the Tetrapla, was afterwards prepared by 
Origen himself, consisting of the four Greek versions 
alone, without the Hebrewcolumns. The Hexapla, how- 
ever, was not merely a synoptical table ; it was rather an 
attempt to emend the LXX by the Hebrew, like the 
edition of Theodotion. In the words of Jerome {ref 
in Paralipomenon), ‘Origen not only brought together 
the four translations—writing down their renderings one 
against the other, so that the eccentricities of any one of 
them can be convicted by the agreement of the threeothers 
between themselves ; but, what was more audacious, he 
interpolated the LXX from Theodotion’s translation, 
marking the fresh additions with asterisks, and at the 
same time obelising those parts [of the genuine LXX] 
which seemed to be superfluous '—7.¢., as having no equi- 
valent in the Hebrew.! It shonld be remarked that 
though the additions are usually taken from Theodotion 
there are many places where the missing wordsare adapted 
from Aquila or Symmachus. In principle the Hexaplar 
text of the LXX differs from Theodotion’s edition only 
in two particulars:—(1) the process of revision was 
chiefly confined to supplying what was missing, not to 
altering the Greek renderings ; {2} all additions to the 
text, of whatever kind, were indicated by critical marks. 
But there was no clear indication of actual changes in 
the text itself, as distinct from additions or suggested 
subtractions.? 


1 See also Origen in Matt. 1514 (83671). 
2 There probably were a few various readings set in the 
margin, some of which are preserved in the Syro-Hexaplar text 





of 4 Kings under the sign Of(¢.c., fifthcolumn). Some ofthese OY ° 
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The last quarter of the third century and the beginning 
of the fourth are marked by the appearance of three 
editions of the LXX, from one or other 
ihe a ig of which practically all our Greek MSS 
"  aredescended. ‘Alexandria with Egypt 
uses as its Septuagint the work of Hesychius; Con- 
stantinople, as far as Antioch, uses the copies of Lucian 
the martyr ; the provinces lying between these extremes 
use the MSS of Origen’s work issued by Eusebius and 
Pamphilus’ (Jerome, Pref in Paralip.: ‘ Alexandria et 
fEgyptus in Septuaginta suis Hesychium laudat auc- 
torem, Constantinopolis usque Antiochiam Luciani 
martyris exemplaria probat ; medize inter has prouincize 
Palestinos codices legunt, quos ab Origene elaboratos 
Eusebius et Pamphilus uulgauerunt, totusque orbis hac 
inter se trifaria uarietate compugnat’). Of these three 
editions, the Eusebian is the Hexaplar text of the LXX 
with its apparatus of asterisks (*) and obeli (=); the 
Hesychian edition is that found in the quotations of 
Cyril of Alexandria, and corresponds in character to 
Hort’s ‘ Alexandrian’ text of the NT; the Lucianie 
edition, like the ‘Antiochian’ text of the NT, is 
characterised by attempts to smooth down grammatical 
harshnesses and by conflate readings, where two pre- 
viously existing and mutually exclusive renderings have 
been fused into one. It is this circumstance which 
gives the Lucianic LXX considerable value for us, as 
internal evidence conclusively shows that one at least of 
the elements out of which this composite text was con- 
structed was not only ancient, but also quite indepen- 
dent of the texts used for the Hexapla. 

Such in brief is the history of the LXX ; a few words 

must now be said about the existing MSS, and the 
relation they bear towards the various 
a ancient texts. First of course come the 
7 four great MSS of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, viz. the Vaticanus (B), the Sinaiticus (XN), the 
Alexandrian {A), and the fragments of Cod. Ephraemi 
(C). Besides these there are a multitude of copies from 
the sixth century onwards ; but very few of these ever 
contained the whole OT, which is usually divided up 
into divisions such as the Octateuch, the Prophets, etc. 
The Psalter is usually separate. 

The original MS of Origen's Hexapla was doubtless 
never copied again in full on account of its unwieldy 
bulk ; but fragments of the Psalms in all five editions, 
accompanied by a Catena Patrum, were discovered 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan in 1896 by G. 
Mercati. The MS (O 39 suf.) is a palimpsest, the 
original writing containing in tenth-century minuscules 
all the columns of the Hexapla, except the Hebrew in 
Hebrew letters. A fragment of Ps. 22, containing all 
six columns, was found in 1898 among the Cairo Geniza 
MSS at Cambridge, and has been published by C. 
Taylor together with his fragments of Aguila (see 
above, § 48). 

More important for practical purposes than these frag- 
ments are the MSS connected with the Eusebian edition 
of the LXX. These are of varied character, Some, 
like the great codex &, give a text more or less corrected 
to the Hexaplar standard, but without the diacritical 
marks. Others, such as Codex Sarravianus (G} of the 
Octateuch, have the critical signs, whilst others have the 





readings are the last survival ofa very pure LX X text; see below, 
6 


As to the amount of change admitted by Origen into the 
Hexaplar text, it is probable that he emended the Hebrew 
proper names (cp Orig. 7# Joaun.1159 in Brooke’s edition with 
the Hexapia to Ree. 616); but he seems often to have hesitated 
to introduce emendations which seriously affected the sense. 
Thus in Jer. 1510 he retained ovre apéAnoa, ovre @pednoey pe 
obdeds for +3 173 xd1 on'w2_N5, instead of substituting dPetAnca 
and adetAngé wor from Theodotion, although he believed the 
I.XX to contain a scribal error (Orig. 8225). The scribal error, 
however, seems to occur in Philo (De Confus. Ling., § 12). 

1 The original copy of Lucian’s recension, written by his own 
hand, is said by Theodoret to have been found in the time of 
Constantine at Nicomedia walled up in the turret of a house 
belonging to Jews. 
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critical signs together with marginal notes containing 
renderings from Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, etc. 
Foremost among these fuller authorities is the Syro- 
Hexaplar version made by Paul of Tella in 616-617 
A.b. (see § 61), one of the most valuable extant works for 
the text of the LXX. 

From some of the notes in the Syro-Hexaplaric version 
and from remarks of Theodoret it has been possible for 
Field and Lagarde independently to identify the MSS 
which contain a Lucianic text. The Hesychian text is 
best represented by the first hand of Codex Marchalianus 
(Q), a sixth-century MS of the prophets. A second 
hand has added to this MS a number of Hexaplar 
readings from the other editions. 

The chief printed editions of @ are :—(x) the 4 /dine, Venice, 
15183 (2) the Completensian Polyglott, Alcala, printed 1514- 


A 17, published 1522, representing a Lucianic 
54, Printed text; (3) the Sixtine, Rome, 1587, based on Cod. 
editions, 


B; (4) the Alexandrian, Oxford, 1707-20, 7.¢., 

Grabe’s edition, based on Cod. A3 (5) Holmes 
and Parsons, Oxford, 1798-1827, & reprint of the Sixtine text 
(Cod. B.), but with an apparatus containing the various readings 
of many MSS and Fathers. 

Quite distinct from these, as aiming to reproduce not MSS 
but particular recensions of G are :—Field’s Heraf/a, acollection 
of the extant fragments, Oxford, 1875 ; and Lagarde’s restoration 
of the Lucianic text (Gen,.-Esther only], Gottingen, 1883. | 

Lagarde in his damerkungen sur griechischen Uber- 
selsung der Proverbien, 3 {see Driver, TBS, p, xvii) 
has laid down the following rules for 
ieee recovering the original text of the LXX 

from our authorities :— 

t. The MSS of the Greek translation of the OT are 
all either immediately or mediately the resuit of an 
eclectic process : it follows that he who aims at recover- 
ing the original text must follow an eclectic method 
likewise, His only standard will be his knowledge of 
the style of the individual translators: his chief aid will 
be the faculty possessed by him of referring the readings 
which come before him to their Semitic original, or else 
of recognising them as corruptions originating in the 
Greek, 

2. Ufa verse or part of a verse appears in both a free 
and a slavishly literal translation, the former is to be 
counted the genuine rendering. 

3. If two readings coexist, of which one expresses 
the Massoretic text, while the other-can only be ex- 
plained from a text deviating from it, the latter is to be 
regarded as the original. 

These admirable rules, however, practically give up 
the attempt to trace out the history of the text of the 
LXX. It may therefore be worth while to indicate the 
lines on which such an attempt may be undertaken. 

In the first place it is necessary to get some criterion 
for estimating the worth of the Hexaplar text with its 
apparatus of asterisks, etc., as preserved in existing 
MSS. For this we may use the fragments of the Old 
Latin which are certainly derived from a Greek text 
older than the Hexapla (see § 56). Along with the 
Old Latin we may take the quotations from the earlv 
Greek fathers, so far as their text can be trusted. 
When we compare our Hexaplar text with these 
primary sources of information the general result 
may be summarised thus:—{z) The critical signs 
attached to the text, especially the all-important 


asterisks (*) which mark interpolations introduced into | 


the LXX from Aquila, Symmachus, or Theodotion, are 
fairly well preserved. Single authorities have dropped 
or misplaced them here and there ; but it is rarely the case 
that the majority of our witnesses conspire in error. 
(2) The Hexaplar text itself, when purged of the inter- 
polations under * is a good text of the LX X, on the whole 
the best continuous text which survives. (3) It is very 
far, however, from being really pure. The proper 


1 The useful editions of Tischendorf (7th ed. 1£87) give the 
Sixtine text with the variants of BRAC. The Cambridge Editio 


Minor, 1887-1894, gives the text of B and the variants of SAC 
with some other uncial MSS; a larger edition is in progress 
which it is hoped will supersede Holmes and Parsons. 
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names have been largely corrected to the Massoretic 
Hebrew, while in other matters inferior readings have 
been either introduced or have been wrongly followed. 
Having thus gained some idea of the worth of the 
Hexaplar text we may go on to apply these results to 
the criticism of our chief surviving MSS. Their value 
and independence will be found to differ greatly in the 
various books. That they all contain ‘'Theodotion’s’ 
Daniel, not the Daniel of the genuine LXX, is perhaps 
not due to the Hexapla alone, as the change probably 
occurred earlier. But it was Origen who introduced 
nearly 400 lines (z.¢., half-verses) into the LXX text of 
Job from Theodotion, yet these interpolations are found 
in all our MSS; so far therefore as Job is concerned it 
is certain that none of our MSS go behind the Hexapla. 
The fact that in various parts of the OT, notably the 
four books of Kings (KinGs, § 3; cp SAMUEL, § 4) and 
Ezekiel, @® leaves out many passages known to be in- 
terpolations, has given plausibility to the belief that it 
presents us with a pre-Hexaplaric text; but other pheno- 
mena of &® are inconsistent with this view, and it is better 
to regard @* as in the main a Hexaplar text without 
the passages under asterisk (Lagarde, Proverbien, 3, 
n. 1). In Judges, Isaiah, and Lamentations, the text 
of @® is neither Hexaplaric nor that of the unrevised 
LXX,1 [On the text of Judges, cp JUDGES, § 18.] 
The text of @4 shows greater independence than that 
of @8 and though it is sprinkled more or less throughout 
the OT with Hexaplaric additions it often retains the 
reading of the LXX when most other MSS have gone 


| wrong.2 ; 


The Lucianic text contains a singular mixture of good 
and bad readings ; but so far as can be judged from the 
surviving evidence its good readings are also those of 
the Old Latin. Its value to us therefore is to supply 
evidence akin to the Old Latin, where that invaluable 
witness fails us. The character of the Lucianic text is 
indicated by Jerome (Z/. ad Sunniam et Fretelam, ap, 
Field, p. Ixxxvi) when he says: ‘editionem, quam 
Origenes, etc. xowr#y id est communem appellant atque 
uulgatam, et a plerisque nunc Aovxcavds dicitur.’ 
Lucian's revision, rather than the Hexaplar texts, is the 
representative of the old xewy éxdoors that survives 
approximately pure in the better texts of the Old Latin, 
The difference between the comparative vaiue to us of 
the ‘Antiochian’ texts of the OT and the NT simply 
comes from the paucity of what we might call ‘early 
Western texts’ of the OT inGreek. If a MS analogous 
to Codex Bezze survived, the value of the Lucianic text 


- would have been largely discounted. 


II, Latin 


The Old Latin is the only version of the OT made 
from the Greek which is certainly older than the Hexapla. 
The Syriac version of the OT was 
ee eae translated direct from the Hebrew, not 
from the Greek, and the other Oriental 
versions belong to a later period, Hence the Old Latin 
occupies a unique position, and must be regarded as 
the chief authority for the restoration of the cow} Exdoges, 
or pre-Hexaplaric LXX. Urifortunately it survives only 
in fragments, and some of the better-preserved forms 
are the result of revision from Greek texts later than the 
original translation. 

As in the NT, the quotations of Cyprian (d. 258) form 
the standard by which we may classify our texts. 
Cyprian quotes from nearly all the books of OT and 
NT and with almost unfailing accuracy, so that we may 
gather from his works a fair idea of the characteristics 
of the OT in Latin as it was read at Carthage about 
the middle of the third century. Closely akin to the 


1 Cp, for example, Is. 4918 in @® and the Hexapla. In 
Lamentations the names of the Hebrew letters of the alphabet 
are transliterated in @B differently from other MSS, te being 
used for y and yo for yj (see above, § 48). 

2 E.g., Judg. 58, end. 
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Cyprianic text is that used in De Pascha Computus, 
except in Daniel. A slightly later type is presented by 
the various Donatist texts, such as that found in the 
extensive quotations of Tyconius, and in the Gesta of 
the ‘ Collatio Carthaginiensis’ held in gz A.D. ; among 
these also must be reckoned the Lucca Genealogieg 
(Lagarde, Septuaginta Studien, 25-28), a historical work 
of purely Latin origin containing a very large number 
of biblical proper names, all of which are given in pre- 
Hexaplaric spelling. 

Among ‘European’ texts special mention must be made of 
Lucifer of Cagliari (d. 371), whose quotations, especially from 
the historical books, are very full and accurate. The pseudo- 
Augustinian Sfeculuomn (Corp. Scrip, Eccl. Lat. xii.), a collec. 
tion of biblical extracts somewhat similar to the 7estémenia of 
Cyprian has a text, possibly Spanish in origin, which contains 
some elements belonging to the earlier form of the version. 


Revised texts, which cannot be used as evidence for 
the true Old Latin save in exceptional cases, are met 
with in Ambrose, Augustine, and Jerome. Jerome's 
quotations especially are often taken direct from the 


Greek and usually agree with @X and 6. Augustine (to 
mention only the clearest cases) used Jerome's transla- 
tion of Job from the Hexagéa, and in Judg. 5 he agrees 
with the Hexaplar Codex Coislinianus against the true 
Old Latin as preserved by Verecundus.! Tertullian's 
curious use of a text of the LX X mixed with Theodotion’s 
in the Book of Ezekiel has been already noticed (see 
above, col. 5019). : 

The most complete MS of any part of the Old Latin 
OT is the Lyons Heptateuch of the seventh century, 

57. MSS containing most of the Pentateuch, Joshua, 

* and Judges to 2031 (ed, by U. Robert, 1881 
and rgoo). A better text is to be found in the Freising 
Palimpsest now at Munich, of the fifth or sixth century 
(Bruchstiichke einer vorhieronymianischen Ubersetzung 
des Pentateuch ..., by L, Ziegler, 1883}; although 
this MS shows some marks of literary revision it con- 
tains a Cyprianic element, which in conjunction with the 
general independence of its text places it ia the first 
rank of LXX authorities.2_ Its independence is especi- 
ally noticeable in the latter chapters of Exodus. 

Other Old Latin MSS, all of them palimpsests or 
mere fragments, are:—the Vienna Palimpsest of Genesis 
(? Oct.) and the historical books, fifth-sixth century, 
a text which agrees remarkably with that of Lucifer, 
and only requires to be well edited to take its place 
among the very best MSS; the two Wursburg 
Palimpsests, one of the Pentateuch, the other of the 
Prophets, fifth-sixth century, both edited by E. Ranke, 
1871; the Weingarten MS of the prophets, fifth century, 
also edited by E. Ranke, 1868-1888. [Besides these 
there are smaller fragments at Quedlinburg, Vienna, 
and S. Gallen. Of a slightly different character are 
the two documents edited by Vercellone in his Varig 
Lectiones Vulg. Lat, Bibl, editionis, viz., extracts out 
of Genesis and Exodus from the Codex Ottobonianus, 
an eighth-century MS of the Latin Vulgate, and the 
various readings written in the margin of a Visigothic 
MS of the Latin Vulgate at Leon in Spain. These 
various readings agree very closely with the Lucianic 
text, much closer in fact than any other form of the Old 
Latin, so the conjecture may be hazarded that they 
were translated direct from some Greek MS. 

A number of Latin Psalters are extant; but none of 


1 Printed in Pitra’s Spicitegium Solesmense and in Vercellone’s 
Varia Lectiones. 

2 See Ex. 17 14 for the revision. In Ex, 321 the MS has eiceve 
for to ‘bring out’ of Egypt (¢&dyewv) with Cyprian, Tes¢.11. 
For an jnstance of its positive value in correcting the Greek see 
Ex, 403, where in place of oxerdoess Thy KiPwray [700 paprupiov] 
7 xatamerdopatt, which is the reading of all other txx 
authorities, Greek and Latin, and corresponds verbally with the 
Massoretic text, we find in the Freising MS e¢ super eam pro- 
pitiatorium ; that is, it reads pomp instead of n3qn, with the 
Samaritan and the Jer. Targ. Thus by Lagarde’s canons the 
Freising MS alone has preserved the true text of the LXX in 
this passage. 
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them represents the earlier stages cf the versicn, as the 
quotations of Cyprian differ widely from them all.! 

The OT ‘ Apocrypha '—z7.¢., those books of the Greek 
OT which are not in the Hebrew canon—were left more 

or Jess untouched by Jerome; in these 
58. Apocrypha. books, therefore, ue te Latin survives 
in the Vulgate. In fact, the Vulgate text of Wisdom 
and Ecclesiasticus does not differ appreciably from the 
Cyprianic standard. It is therefore important to notice 
the divergence in the arrangement of Ecclesiasticus 
30-36 in the Greek and the Latin. ‘In these chapters 
the Greek order fails to yield a natural sequence, whereas 
the Latin arrangement, which is also that of the Syriac 
and Armenian versions, makes excellent sense. ‘l'wo 
sections [of the Greek], chap. 3025-33139 (ws xaAauu- 
pevos .. . pvdds “Jaxw8) and ‘chap. 33 13— 36 164 
Aaumrpa Kapdia .. . écxaros ayptwvyoa), have ex- 
changed places. . . . There can be little doubt that in 
the exemplar from which, so far as is certainly known, 
all our Greek MSS of this. book [Ecclus.] are ultimately 
derived, the pairs of leaves on which these sections were 
severally written had been transposed, whereas the Latin 
translator, working from a MS in which the transposition 
had not taken place, has preserved the true order’ 
(Swete, pref. to vol. ii. of the Cambridge Septuagint, p. 
vif-).2 A fact of this kind deserves to be particularly 
mentioned, as it brings out the exceptional value of the 
Old Latin for the text of the LXX, and the essential 
homogeneousness of our Greek authorities notwith- 
standing their numerous variations. 

A conspectus of the biblical quotations of the Latin Fathers, 
together with such Old Latin MSS as were then available, is to 
be found in the great work of Sabatier (Lvéliorunt Sacroruse 
Lating Versiones Antique, 1743 and 1751). 

Jerome’s edition of the NT was a simple revision of 
an existing text; but his version of the OT was wholly 

new, It is, in fact, a translation of the 
59. Vulgate. Hebrew into Latin independent of the 
LXX, though Jerome frequently adopts renderings froin 
the other Greek editions, particularly that of Sym- 
machus, ‘The great work had been begun at the in- 
vitation of Pope Damasus; but that powerful patron 


‘ died when only the Gospels had been issued (384 A-.D.), 


and Jerome left Rome for Bethlehem. The various 
parts of the OT were published separately and furnished 
with prefaces, in which the merits of the Hebrew over 
the Greek and the methods of translation adopted are 
vigorously defended. 

Thus the Latin church was confronted with a new 
version of the Bible which had no external authority to 
recommend it save the well-deserved reputation of 
Jerome as the most learned scholar of his day. It is 
not surprising that it met at first with opposition. 
Its ultimate success is probably due in great measure 
to Augustine, At first Augustine thought the new 
version of the OT too revolutionary, and almost to 
the end of his life clung to a belief in the inspiration 
of the Seventy. He wrote of Jerome's translation, 
however, with increasing respect and occasionally 
quotes from it (¢.g., De Civitate Dei, 1843), and in 
his last work—the genuine Speculum, a collection of 
biblical extracts, left unfinished at his death in 430— 
he follows the new version wholly, except where he 
quotes from memory. In the sixth century Cassiodorus 
seems to have treated the two versions on an equal 


1 Cp also the remarks of Augustine (De Doct. CArtstiana, 
219) on Ps. 13 3, 

2 The English version, both in AV and RV, follows the 
Latin here. 

3 The Syriae of Ecclesiasticus is not a witness for the LXX, 
as it was made for the most part direct from the Hebrew ; the 
Armenian here probably follows the Syriac as so often elsewhere. 
The newly-recovered Hebrew text supports the Latin order, as 
might be anticipated. 

With regard to the Latin text of Ecclesiasticus it has recently 
heen shown by Thielmann that chaps. xlv.-]. are the work ofa later 
hand ; apparently the praise of the Jewish Fathers was inten- 
tionally left ont by the Christian translator as superfluous to his 
object (cp J. H. A. Hart's edition of the Greek cod, 248). 
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footing ; but Isidore of Seville in the seventh century 
uses Jerome’s exclusively. From that time it really 
deserves the name ' Vulgate’ now universally applied to 
it, though as a matter of fact it was not so called before 
the time of Roger Bacon. In Jerome's own works 
Vulgata means the Old Latin. 

The difference between the Vulgate and the Old 
Latin in the OT is so great that mixed recensions were 
less readily formed than in the NT, though single 
passages have suffered corruption from time to time in 
the MSS. As was remarked above, the Latin church 
in adopting the new version added to it from the Old 
Latin those books which formed no part of the Hebrew 
canon and were therefore left untouched by Jerome. 

The best MS of the Vulgate is considered to be the 
Codex Amiatinus (a seventh-century MS of the whole 
OT and NI, see § 21), the variations of which from the 
authorised Clementine text have been not very accurately 
published by Heyse and Tischendorf (in 1873}; a 
valuable collection of readings is brought together in 
the unfinished Varie Lectiones of Vercellone. 

The Vulgate is less useful to the textual critic than 
the Old Latin, just as the later forms of the LXX which 
contain interpolations and corrections from Theodotion 
are not so useful as the earlier forms. That, however, is 
because we hive access to the Massoretic Hebrew in the 
original and possess admirable renderings of it into the 
vernacular. The early forms of the LXX are valuable 
because by their aid we can correct some errors which 
have befallen the existing Hebrew text. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that the LXX is often a bad trans- 
lation to work from, many passages being quite devoid 
of sense as they stand, a defect that was sometimes in- 
tensified by the further translation of Greck into Latin. 
‘The Vulgate, on the other hand, is the work of a com- 
petent scholar, and gives the meaning of the Hebrew 
with comparative accuracy and clearness. It was the 
great good fortune of the Latin church that so excellent 
a translator should Aave been raised up for the work, 
and it is her great glory that neither the sentimental 
associations of the old version nor the increasing 
ignorance of the Dark Ages were able to interfere with 
her final acceptance of S. Jerome’s labours. 


III. Syriac AND OTHER VERSIONS 


In the OT the Syriac Vulgate, commonly called 
Peéshitia, is a translation made direct from the Hebrew. 
Time and place of translation are alike 
60. Peshitta. unknown, It is conjectured that it was 
made at Edessa, the centre of Syriac literary culture, 
and it seems to have been the work of Jews rather 
than Christians.! There is no surviving trace of any 
previous recension of the text; the earliest Syriac Father, 
Aphraates, who is our chief quarry for pre-Vulgate 
citations from the Syriac NT, quotes the OT in literal 
accordance with the Peshitta. 

The character of the Peshitta varies in the different 
books, which has been held as an indication that the 
version was the work of several hands. The Pentateuch 
and Job (which in the Syriac follows the Pentateuch) 
are rendered literally; some of the other books, 
notably Chronicles, are very freely paraphrased. But 
the Hebrew underlying the Syriac is in almost all 
cases simply the Massoretic text.2 Here and there, 


1 Cp especially 1 Ch.52, where the words ‘for Judah pre- 
vailed above his brethren, and of him came the prince’ (-"5))are 
rendered in the Peshitta ‘From Judah shad? come forth King 
ae Cp also J. Perles, Afeletemata Peschitthoniana 

1859). : 

2 Some of the best MSS supply a striking illustration of the 
close connection of the Peshitta with the Hebrew by the fact that 
they contain a note marking the exact place where the half of a 
book comes inthe Massoretictext. Cornill (Zzechie/, Prol, 144) 
brings this forward as a proof that the Amérosianus has been re- 
vised from the Hebrew; but the phenomenon is to be found in 


other MSS of other books, and as far as we know the tendency of | 


the Syrians was to correct from the LX X, not from the Hebrew. 
There are a few instances where the Syriac seems to represent 
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especially in the Prophets, there are unmistakable traces 
of the influence of the LXX. No satisfactory explana- 
tion of this influence has yet been reached ; it is possible 
that it dates from the establishment of the church in 
Edessa about the end of the second century. 

in addition to the Hebrew canon the Syrians had 
translations of the OT Apocrypha, in most cases derived 
from the Greek ; but the Syriac Ecclesiasticus is partly 
a rendering of the Hebrew. The dates of all these 
translations are quite unknown; but ‘ it seems tolerably 
certain that alterations were made from time to time 
with a view to harmonising the Syriac text with that of 
the LXX’ (Wright's Syriac Literature, 4}, a process 
which may have begun as early as the episcopate of 
Palit (about zoo A.D. ). 

The Peshitta is extant in many MSS of considerable antiquity. 
The oldest known dated MS of any portion of OT or NT in any 
language is the Cod. Add. 314,425 in the British Museum con- 
taining Gen., Ex., Nu., Dt., transcribed at Amid in the year 
464. a.D. A good text of the whole OT is presented by the 
Cod. Ambrosianus of the sixth century, which contains, in 
addition to the ordinary Pelee, ha,’ the Apocalypse of 
Baruch and 4 Esdras. This M5 has been reproduced in photo- 
lithography by Ceriani. 

The most accessible edition of the OT Peshigta (without the 
Apocrypha)is that prepared by Lee for the ‘British and Foreign 
Bible Society’ in 1823; but it only reproduces with little varia- 
tion the text of the London and the Paris Polyglott. In fact 
all the printed editions go back to the ed, princeps in the 
Paris Polygiott, which is a mere transcript of a very late MS 
(now at Paris), as conjecturally emended by the editor Gabriel 
Sionita.l For practical purposes, therefore, Ceriani’s repro- 
duction of the 4»éresianus 1s the most satisfactory text that 
bas yet appeared, 

The earliest attempt at a Syriac version from the LXX 
seems to have been that called by the name of Philoxenus, 

-,,, made in 508 A.D. (see § 30). Of this version 
se fragments of Isaiah survive ina MS in the 
British Museum (edited by Ceriani in 2onu- 

from the Sacra et P. 1 I 

Greek. ment Sacra eé rofana, v. r-4o). It seems 

to have been a free revision of the Peshitta 
by a Lucianie MS, producing a curious mixed text. 

Of far more critical value is the Syriac version corre- 
sponding to the Harclean revision of the NT, which is 
commonly known as the Syr0-Hexaplar. This was 
made at Alexandria in 616-617 A.D. by Paul, Bishop 
of Tella (Assemani, BO 2 333 334). It contains a trans- 
lation of Origen’s text of the LXX with the asterisks 
and obeli, together with many marginal renderings from 
the other Greek editions; the style, moreover, of the 
Syriac translation is so literal that the exact Greek re- 
presented can be recovered with considerable accuracy. 
The work of Paul of Tella formed Field’s chief authority 
in his reconstruction of the Hexapla, 

The Syro-Hexaplar version is extant for most books of the 
OT. The poetical and prophetical books are extant ina cod. 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan which has been published in 
photo-lithography by Ceriani (Won. Sacr, et Prof 5). The 
remains of the Pentateuch and Historical Books are collected in 
Lagarde’s Bibliotheca Syriace etc., published in 1892. 

At the beginning of the eighth century Jacob of Edessa made 
a final effort to revise the Peshitta by the various Greek versions ; 
but his work does not seem to have ever gained any currency. 
He made use of no materials which we do not possess from 
other sources 

The whole OT appears to have been translated into 
the Palestinian dialect (see § 31); but only small frag- 

-.. ments now survive. It is a translation 
ss aoa from the Greek, certainly post-Hexa- 

. plaric, and it probably presented a text 
closely akin to the ‘Eusebian’ edition (§ 52) and the 
Codex Vaticanus. The fragments of the OT, so far as 
they have already been published, are collected in Land's 
Anecdota, vol. iv., in Anecdota Oxontensia (Semitic 





a really different Hebrew, not agreeing with the LXX. In Judg. 
ids Pesh. reads moanx for spon, so as to make the sentence 
run ‘when Samson had not yet entered the marriage chamber.’ 
Such readings occur so rarely, however, that we must suppose 
| this instance to have been the result of a brilliant guess (cp 
chap. 15 1). 

1 See An Apparatus Criticus to Chronicles in the Peshitta 
Version by W.E. Barnes, 1897. 
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Series), and in a lectionary edited by Mrs. Lewis 
{Studia Sinaitica, 6, 1897). 

The general history of the Bible in Coptic has been 
discussed in the section upon Egyptian versions of the 
63. Copti NT. The Bohairic version in the OT has 

bathatr dog the same characteristics as in the New, and 

* there is every reason to assign it to the 
same date, viz., the sixth century. It is not even yet 
edited in full; but the Prophets have been edited by 
‘Tattam, the Pentateuch and Psalms by Lagarde, and 
lately Proverbs by Bouriant. 

The Sahidic version from its greater antiquity is of 
more importance. Of this the Borgian MSS, together 
with other fragments previously collected, were admir- 
ably edited by Ciasca (Rome, 1885-9). The Psalms 
have been edited by Budge from a seventh-century MS 
in the British Museum (1898), and now lately again by 
Rahlfs, There is also a large addition to OT Sahidic 
texts to be found in Maspero, Mission archéol. frang., 
tom. 6. The general character of the text reseinbles that 
of the first hand of Cod. Marchalianus (Q); that is, 
it is akin to what we are accustomed to call the Hesychian 
recension of the LXX (§ 52}, Ciasca himself (255) points 
out that the Minor Prophets show clear signs of 
revision ‘iuxta archetypum hebrzeum.’ The text of 
Daniel is that of Thecdotion, as in the Greek MSS. 
The type of Greek text followed by the Sahidic in the 
Psalms is represented by U, the fragments of a papyrus 
book in the British Museum (see F. E. Brightman in the 
Journ. of Theol. Studies, 2275). U is now considered 
to be of the sixth or the seventh century, and is said 
to have come from a monastery near Thebes. Doubtless, 
therefore, it gives us the text of the Psalter as sung in 
the earliest days of Christian monasticism, and where 
it is defective it may be reconstructed from the Sahidic 
as edited by Budge, Rahlfs, and Ciasca. 

The chief interest of the Sahidic version centres in 
the Book of Job. As has been explained above (§ 55), the 
original Greek translation of Job omitted between three 
and four hundred lines, or half verses, which were 
supplied in the AHexap/a under asterisk. The Sahidic 
leaves these lines out, and it is generally supposed that 
it therein represents the pre-Origenian xowh &«docts, 
like the Old Latin. But apart from the difficulty 
of assigning to the Sahidic version of Job the high 
antiquity which would be required for a translation 
uninfluenced by the Hexaf/a—we should have to think 
of the second century, instead of the end of the third or 
the beginning of the fourth—there are other reasons 
which are inconsistent with this view. It is far more in 
accordance with all the facts to regard the Sahidie Job 
as a translation of Origen’s revised text of the LXX, witk 
the passages under asterisk omitted. The Sahidic text, 
when it is examined closely, cannot claim to preserve 
even so large a measure of independence as the Greek 
Cod. A; we may fairly describe @4 as a text of the xow7 
interpolated from the Hexapla, but the Sahidic is 
Origenian from post to finish. 

The importance of this question for the history of the Greek 
Bible makes it necessary to indicate the chief signs of the 
dependence of the Sahidic on the Hexafpila. 

t, Ciasca uses five Sahidic codices for Job. One of these, 
the Bodleian MS edited by Erman, contains the Hexaplaric 
additions as an integral part of the text. The 400 half-verses, 
therefore, were not altogether unknown in Upper Egypt. 

z. A few of the lines which are distinctly assigned to Aquila 
or Theodotion in our Hexaplar authorities are found in the 
Sahidic, Thus Job 30204 and 224 (from Theod.) are in their 


ordinary place ; 9154 (from Aq.) is inserted after 7, 14. 
3. After Jobll2of @Aadds wap’ av7@ yan vopia xai Sivapts. 


Syr.-Hex. odelises these words—i.e., they are a genuine part of 


@, though not in the Hebrew. They are omitted by BNC and 
also by the Sahidic, which thus represents here a criticadly 
revised text. [See also 817 éfexaveay ; 7 rx om, avoikw.] 

4. The original Greek for 1339 x5 in Job 9 34 appears to have 
been ov& ov wh avreiay (cp Hex. ad foc.). Symmachus and 
Theodotion had ob gh braxovey avrg. In the Hexafla, followed 
by the Greek MSS, a conflation of the two was made, producing 
ov By br. ab7G Wva 4h avteiay. This conflation is reproduced 
in the Sahidic. 

5. The clearest case of the dependence of the Sahidic on 
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Origen is in Job 2821 4, which runs thus in the Hexagla, the 
lines from Theodotion being italicised : 

It {viz., Wisdom] is concealed from every man, 

and from the fowls of the heaven ibis hid, 

Destruction and Death said: 

But (4) we have heard the fame thereof. 

Omit the italics, and the first person plural in the fourth line 
is meaningless; it is impossible to suppose that it could have 
been the original form of the Greek. Yet that is exactly what 
the Sahidic gives. The true LXX is probably preserved by 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. vi. 6763) who quotes vw, 21 thus: 
Adyer 0 Gays TH arwAeig eldos ev adrod ove cidouev duvnv dé 
avToy Wxovaapuey (cp Jn. 5 a7) This not being an accurate 
rendering of the Hebrew, it was emended in the Hexapla by the 
help of Theodotion ; but simply to omit the lines here taken 
from Theodotion, as has been done by the Sahidic, cannot be 
managed without ruining the sense, and (we may add) revealing 
to a]l time the Origenian source of the text. 

The £¢kiopie version dates from the fourth or the fifth 
century ; but the existing codices are late and seem to 

have been much revised, some from medizval 
64, Other 6 ook : 
; reek or Arabic texts, some from the Hebrew, 
too Gen.-—Kings has been edited by Dillmann, 
Psalms by Ludolf (1701), Song by Nisselius (1656), 
Lamentations by Bachmann (1893). The best critical 
discussion on this version is to be found in Cornill’s 
Exechiel, 36-48. 

The Armenian version appears to contain in the OT, 
as in the NT, both Greek and Syriac elements, The 
best edition is still that of Zohrab, published in 1805. 
Some Armenian codices have the Hexaplar critical 
marks (‘ Scrivener,’ ed. 4, 2153). 

The Go¢hic of the sixth, and the S/avonic of the ninth 
century, both of which are intimately connected in origin 
with Constantinople, are remarkable for their affinity with 
the Lucianic text (Lagarde’s Lucian, 14, 15). Of the 
Gothie OT, however, only fragments of Ezra B, chap. 2 
and Neh. 5-7 survive, besides a few verses of Gen. 5. 

The 4Araéie versions of the OT are of various char- 
acter and value. ‘The version printed in the Polyglotts 
is derived from a MS now at Paris {Colb. goo= 
de Sacy, 1) written in Egypt in the sixteenth century. 
The Pentateuch is the translation of Sa'adia from the 
Hebrew ; but the Prophets were translated from an old 
uncial MS of @ akin to A (Cornill’s Zzechzel, 49-57). 

The Targums, or Aramaic paraphrases of the OT 
prepared for use in the Synagogue, contain elements 

of various dates. They differ from the 

65. Targums. versions hitherto considered in having 
a directly edificatory aim; they are, in fact, paraphrases 
rather than translations, although the style of some of 
them is often very literal. They take their rise from 
the custom, described in-Lk. 416 #, of giving a short 
explanation of the sacred Hebrew text in the Aramaic 
vernacular of Palestine. At first the Targum was a 
free oral exposition; then it gradually acquired fixed 
forms, and at last it was reduced to writing. 

The written Targum is found in MSS sometimes 
alone, sometimes verse by verse with the Hebrew text. 
There are two Targuims to the Pentateuch (besides the 
Samaritan Targum ; see SAMARITANS, § 5 a), the official 
Babylonian Targum, known by the name of the reputed 
author Orkelos (mbpix, obpnx).) and the Jerusalem 
Targum, also known as [Pseudo-] Jonathan. ‘Jeru- 
salem’ {Yerdéshalmi) means Palestinian; in fact, this 
Targum gives to a great extent the old popular exegesis, 
though its extant form dates from after Mohammed. 
There once existed a ‘Jerusalem’ Targum to the 
Prophets ; but the Babylonian recension alone has come 
down to us; it is commonly cited by its reputed author 
Jonathan ben Uzziel. The Hagiographa are also pre- 
served in a Babylonian recension; but they are of varied 
character, being to some extent private literary works, 
since the Hagiographa were not regularly read through 
in the Synagogues like the Law and the Prophets. 
Job is a comparatively literal rendering; Proverbs 
appears to have been made up from the Peshitta ; 
Esther is extant in two forms, both wildly paraphrastical. 

The Targums are to be found in the great rabbinical 


1 Onkelos is probably a corruption of ody agquila. 
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editions of the OT. e.¢., the Bomberg edition of 1517, 
ed. by Felix Pratensis, Onkelos has been edited by 
Berliner in 1884, the Prophets and Hagiographa by 
Lagarde in 1872, 18773. 

The Hebrew text from which the Targums were 
made is practically identical with that of the Massoretes.! 
Their value for us is not so much the text they attest, 
as the prejudices they display. They show us the 
atmosphere of thought in which the tradition of the 
meaning of the OT was preserved, an atmosphere abso- 
lutely unliterary and unartistic, and anxious at any 
cost to remove the anthropomorphism of earlier Hebrew 
religion (see the amazing list of locutions in Cornill’s 
Exzechiel, 123). Some of the toning down of old 
metaphors or reminiscences of ancient heathendom is 
very ancient ; even & does not call God by His personal 
name but translates ma by [6] xdpios (NAMES, col. 3321), 
and refuses altogether to call him a Rock [Heb. px, 
e.g., Ps.951]. The Targums simply exhibit this 
tendency in an exaggerated form. The popular exegesis 
has now and then influenced the Massoretic text. But 
the Massoretes were too good scholars simply to point 
the true text wrong; it almost always happens in such 
cases that there is some corruption in the transmitted 
consonants, which formed the starting-point for the 
wrong interpretation. The mode of procedure by 
which the critic recognises the corruption is somewhat 
as follows. A grammatical anomaly in MT surprises 
him; he refers to the Targum and finds it carefully 
reproduced, perhaps in the midst of quite a free 
paraphrase. Evidently the anomalous punctuation is 
intentional, and as the prophets wrote better Hebrew 
than the Targumists, it is only too likely that the 
traditional interpretation of the whole passage is wrong, 
Now and then it is possible to restore the original, to 
the great gain of literature. 

No better instance can be given than Is. 631-6, Here we 
find a series of verbs pointed as jussives instead of with waw 
consecutive ; this arouses suspicion. The same verbs are taken 
as futures in the Targum, and the reference to future punish- 
ments upon the heathen is more pointed than in the Hebrew. 
Now 631-6 is the only passage in Deutero-Isaiah that contains 
the name of any of the petty nations of Palestine; in fact the 
sudden and inartistic mention of ‘Edom’ has given much 
trouble to commentators. In the popular Jewish exegesis, how- 


ever, ‘Edom’ regularly stands for Rome and the Roman Empire 
(cp, ¢.g., Targum to Lam.42rf). It is out of place here,? and 


we should read with Lagarde (Proph. Chaéd. p. 1) S789 for 
TIIND and $3 for 17939, so that the sentence runs: Who ts 
this that conwth all reddened, with garments stained more 
than the gatherer of the vintage?’ The corruption of wv. 1, 
which took its rise in popular exegesis, was the excuse for the 
wrong pointing of the verbs in zz, 3-6 by the Massoretes. 
An article like the present ought in strictness to 
consider what may be called the pre-canonical history 
.. of the text. It is alrnost demonstrable 
66. sae that some of the most serious corrup- 
° : tions originated in the documents before 
they became partofthe OT. Such areall the variations 
which can be traced to confusions arising from the Old 
Hebrew alphabet. £.2., Syn ‘for the dew’ in Dt. 3313 
corresponds to the more appropriate byn ‘ above’ in Gen, 
4925, as in both cases the word is contrasted with 
‘beneath,’ But in the older character yis CQ and y is ®, 
so the corruption was easily effected. Again, the 
influence of Hosea217 (‘I will take away the names of 
the Baalim out of her mouth’) should be mentioned. 
This verse was interpreted to mean that the very names 
of heathen gods were unlawful to be used ; accordingly 
the vowels of désketa (‘shame’) are substituted for the 
real vowels in such words as 7opheth and Mélech (also 
‘ Moloch’), In Amos526 Katwén (i.e., 'Saturn') has 
been vocalised with the vowels of #7445 {7.e., ‘abomin- 


1 This is especially the case with the Babylonian Targum. 
The Jer. Targum sometimes differs—e.g., in Exod. 403 it reads 
nnpg for noaqp, with the Samaritan and the Old Latin. 

2 of this passage cannot be correctly preserved, for the 
constant rendering of ‘Edom’ in the Prophets is 4 ‘[dovpaia, 
not (as here) ‘Edw, 
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ation’), producing the form yp (CAzun, AV). By a 
more violent change Saul’s son ’/sh-da'al (‘ Baal's- 
man’), preserved almost intact as £sféaaé in 1 Ch, 833, 
becomes /sh-bosheth (‘ Man-of-Shame’} in the more 
frequently read book of Kings. In later Jewish writings 
this tendency is carried into original literature ; there is 
no reason to doubt that the name Aéded-xego, evidently 
meant for Aéed-nebo (‘ Worshipper-of-Nebo'), is the 
invention of the author of Daniel, not a_ scribe's 
blunder, It is in Daniel (12x1) that we find cn» ype 
{the ‘Abomination which maketh desolate’), an inten- 
tional perversion of op bys, the title of Zeus Beed- 
capuny. > 

We are now concerned, however, with the corruptions 
which have befallen the text in the course of transmission, 
and here, as Wellhansen remarks, the chief agents have 
been chance and caprice, not deliberate falsification 
(cp Well.-Bleek, § 295 #). Space will only allow of 
a few examples; but those given below will sufficiently 
exhibit the commonest kinds of corruption, while at the 
same time they bring forward the instances where modern 
scholarship has been most successful in restoring the 
true reading, whether by means of the ancient versions 
or by simple conjecture. 

Conjecture is not always a mere arbitrary procedure, 
it may be based on the surest of all exegetical and 
critical rules, viz., the explanation of passages which 
are obscure by those which are plain and free from 
suspicion. Thus we can be quite certain by comparing 
Zeph. 2x4 with Is. 341 that for a4n, ‘desolation,’ we 
must read ay, ‘raven,’ and that the mysterious yw 
not only contains the name of some bird, but must be a 
corruption of myx, yanshuph or yanshoph, ‘the eagle- 
owl’ (see OWL, 4). ‘The translation then runs: ' Both 
the pelican and the porcupine shall lodge in the 
chapiters thereof; hark to the eagle-owl in the window, 
the raven on the threshold 1" 


Although the Massoretes point well where the text 
is sound, the smallest error definitely represented in the 
consonantal text is sufficient to throw them out. Thus 
the long final xu of yxsa ‘ay 3 (‘verily the poor of 
the flock’) in Zech.11711, was doubtless the cause 
which prevented the first two words from being run 


‘the sheep-dealers." There are of course a few cases 
where the restoration of the true text depends on a 
point of archzological knowledge which might easily 
fade from the narrowly grammatical Hebrew tradition, 
Thus in Jer, 46x15 we should divide AND3 yp into yrip 
nm by, and translate with @ ‘Why has Apis fled?’ (cp 
Apis). Again, it was not till some progress had been 
made in Assyrian that Halévy was able to recognise in 
aon (Ezek. 2711) the name Cilicia, the Hi/akku of the 
cuneiform monuments. 

&—in its original form—often preserves excellent 
readings which have quite disappeared from our other 
authorities. Thus ‘in 2 K.15:0 Gritz’s clever con- 
jecture (Gesch, der Juden, ii.199) pyba3 for the un- 
Hebraic ny-bap is confirmed by Lucian’ (év TeSdaap, 
quoted in Driver, 7S, p. lii note}. Another example 
is furnished by Dr. Hayman’s too little known emenda- 
tion of Dt, 332x (Proc. Cambridge Philol. Soc. 1895, 
p. 8), the essence of which is the substitution of ppoxnt 
for the impossible xn qis3. The phrase is then exactly 
parallel with v. 5.2 Here also @ appears to support 
the true reading; but dre éxet dueplc@n yh dpxdvror 
ovvyyutvwer dua dpynyois \adr is too paraphrastical 
to suggest the actual change required. The cause of 
the corruption here in the Massoretic text may have 


1 Nestle, ZATW, 1884, p. see ABOMINATION OF 


2433 
DESOLATION, 

2 Translate: ‘And [Gad] saw the first fruits were for him, 
for there was the allotment of the Lawgiver, and so the chiefs of 
a people were assembled together.’ The reference appears to 
be to the settlement of Gad on the E. of Jordan (cp Nu. 32). 
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been a transposition, the word having been written ve | 


at the end of a line in the archetype. 

Some corruptions are older than any of the versions, 
perhaps older than the final redaction of the Pentateuch. 
Thus all extant authorities give »»y yb» as the end of 
Nu. 233, generally translated: ‘And he [Balaam] went 
to a level place.’ Apart from the grammatical harshness, 
however, this and every other sense which these letters 
can be made to bear are alike poor, and Kuenen has 
suggested that at some period before the development of 
medial 3 the letters 95 had been written once instead of 
twice over; then by reading the final » as ) (or sup- 
posing } to have been lost before the following apy} we 
get wpe dyn (7.4, rpvizd on), ‘he went to his incanta- 


tions." This agrees with Nu. 24:, where we read that 
Balaam ‘went not, as at other times, to seek for 
enchantments." 


Equally brilliant is Lagarde’s emendation of Ps, 826. For 
nee pr xs nyb he writes ype dp asp nyd—ze., 1D has 
been written N¥D (for I¥Q) by some scribe, Translate ‘in the 
time of distress; the sound of the flood of mighty waters shall 
not come nigh him.’ Finally, we may quote Weilhausen'’s 
restoration of the original of 2 K.1926f4 (=Is. 8% 27f). For 
qnawvi(27) sap saab he writes (ne "OP Bb (27): so that 
. 27 begins ‘Before me is thy rising up and thy sitting down, 
and thy going out and coming in I know.’ It is worth while 
pointing out, as a final testimony to the excellence of @ in its 
original form, that this palmary emendation is not without sup- 
port from ®. In Is. 3727 the ap 55 of MT is omitted, In 
2K 1926 most documents have émévayrs éoryxdros for app saab, 
but the text called Of in the Syro-Hexaplar MSS (see col, 
so19) had dmdvavre avagrdceds cou-—~i.e., yop 3p, the con- 
sonantal text suggested by Wellhausen. 

In concluding an article of any length on_the textual 
criticism of the Bible it is always wholesome to remind 
oneself of the comparative soundness of the text, That 
there are blots, especially in the OT, some of them 
probably irremovable, must be admitted; but they are 
not enough seriously to obscure the main features of 
the narratives related or the ideas expressed. So far 
as the Pentateuch is concerned we may be especially at 
our ease. It would have been impossible to separate 
the documents with the minuteness which modern 
scholarship has found possible if the text had been 
much confused by scribal errors. And with regard to 
the Prophets, though their works are less accurately 
preserved than the Pentateuch, we can be sure that 
textual corruption never improves the style or the 
thought. The fact that so much of the Prophetical 
Books is—judged by any standard—of the first rank as 
literature, is the strongest proof that they have not 
been utterly disfigured in transmission. 

Some of the most important bibliographical references have 
already been indicated above. ‘The best general account of 

es the text and versions of the OT in any 
67. Bibliography. language is Wellhausen’s monograph in 
the fourth edition of Bleek’s Zindeztun, 
in das Alte Testament, Berlin, 1878, §§ 275-298; later edd. 
are arranged on a different plan. Somewhat similar in plan, 
but more confined to the special books treated of, are the intro- 
ductions in Driver’s Motes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Samuel, pp. xxx-lxxxiv, and in Cornill’s £zechiel, 1-160. 
Klostermann, quoted by Driver, p. lii, says ‘Let him who 
would himself investigate and advance learning, by the side of 
the other Ancient Versions, accustom himself above all things 
to the use of Field's Herap/a, and Lagarde's edition of the 
Recension of Lucian,’ To these specially valuable authorities the 
resent writer would add any well edited fragment of the Old 
atin. 

[See also Kittel, Veber die Notwendigkeit und Mégtichket? 
einer neuen Ausgabe der hebr. Bibel: Studien u. Krviigungen 
{1gox); Cheyne, Critica Brblica, pt. t (Isaiah and Jeremiah). ] 

F.C. B 


THADDAUS. In Mk.313 @adAatoc appears 
tenth in the list of apostles. AeSBatos is here a western 
variant (Dab ffligq} In Mt. 103 @adSaios is 

1. Name. the right reading (XB), but AeSfaios is found 
in western texts (D 122 Aug.), and the con- 

flate AcB8. 6 émtxAnOeis OaS8. in the late ‘Syrian’ text. 
@addsaios has been derived from the Heb. 3y=Syr. théed@= 
mana, and AeBBaios from ab=cor. But Dalman (Morte 
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Jesu, 40) connects @addaios with @evdas and AcBBatos with the 
Nabatzan *y55. WH (WJVotes, rz) suppose AeSaios to be due 
to an attempt to bring Levi (Mk, 214) within the number of 
the Tweive. But we should have expected Aeveis. AcSfaios= 
Aevets is unparalleled. Jt seems clear that AcBaios is a 
‘Western’ gloss of a copyist who connected @adéates with 
thédé@=mamma, and wished to substitute a not dissimilar 
name which should be more appropriate to an apostle, and 
less undignified. If AeSBatos can be thus explained as an early 
emendation the difficule @adédaiog remains. Dalman’s @aé- 
Saios= @evdas is improbable, It is more likely that Oaddatos, 
by corruption in Greek or Aramaic, represents an original 
mG} or wiG)a. For the @ cp Gov8eure [B]= ara, Neh. 7 43 
Gee Hopavian), dua [B*vid.8) = 2x8, Ezra l034 (see UzL): 
Gove {B]= pine (Ahava), Ezra 821; Gedxat fAl=npbn (Helkath), 
Josh, 2131; Sacecper [B], Oarovp [A]=~nwr, 25.29 (see 
ASHURITES)} Gacofay[AD], #[L]=yayx Ezbon), Gen. 46 16. For 
the doubled 6 and the ending -aios cp ry = ‘Iadsatos, De Vogiié, 
Syr. Cert. 63. 
In I.k. 616 Acts 113 "Tovéas ‘IaxéSov= Judas, son of 
James,! takes the place of Thaddzeus, See JuDas, 7, 
It may, therefore, be reasonably 
3. Identification. conjectured that Judas was the name 
of the apostle, that Thaddzeus is a corruption of Judas, 
and that Lebbceus is a gloss upon Thaddeus. Of 
James, the father of Judas, nothing is known. Syr. 
Cur. has here /udas Thomas, and Syr. Sin. Thomas 
(see THoMAS}. The evidence of the Gospels being so 
confused we not unnaturally find great uncertainty in 
the post-biblical tradition. In Origen (Pref. ad Rom.) 
Thaddzeus = Lebbzeus= Judas Jacobi. In the Chroma. 
Pasch. Thaddzeus = Lebbceus = Barsabas, whilst Judas 
Jacobi=Simon the Canaanite. In the Abgar legend 
preserved by Eusebius (4113) Thaddzeus is distin- 
guished from Judas Jacobi=’lhomas. In the Acta 
Thome Judas Thomas is the Lord’s brother. Accord- 
ing to the Syrian Ischodab (gth cent.) quoted by Zahn 
(Zind. 2263) the Diatessaran identified James son of 
Alphzeus with Lebbzeus {note that D in Mk. 214 has 
"IdxwBor for Aevelr). 

The earliest form of legend connected with Thaddzus is that 
which represents him as preaching at Edessa. A very ex- 
haustive bibliography of the literature and sources of this 
tradition may be found in von Dobschiitz, CArtstusdilder, 158*- 
a4g”. Inthe account given by Eusebius (HZ 1} 13) from Syriac 
sources, Thaddeus the Apostle, one of the Seventy, was sent 
by the Apostle Judas Thomas to Abgar, king of Edessa, in 
accordance with a promise made by Christ before his death. In 
the later Syriac legend (Doctrina Addai, 4th cent.? ed. Phillips) 
Addai is substituted for Thaddeus. th the Gk. Mpdées 
@assaiov (Lips. Acta Apost. Apoer, 1273-278) Lebbeus is 
identified with Thaddeus, one of the Twelve. For this and 
the later legends which represent Thaddeus as preaching in 
Armenia, in Syria and Mesopotamia, and in Persia, see Lips, 
Dict. Christ, Biog., s. ‘Thaddzus." Ww, Cc. A. 


THAHASH, or (RV) TAHASH (WOM, toyoc. 
[ADL]), a name in the Nahorite genealogy (Gen. 


22 24t), 

He is identified by Winckler (Afitthetl. d. Vorderas. Ges., 
1896, p. 207) with Tigis, mentioned in the so-called Travels of 
an Egyptian (Pag. Anast. i. 223; see RP 2111) and elsewhere, 
as in the region of Kadesh on the Orontes (to the N.). Cp 
WMM, As. wu. Eur. 258. But see also TEBan, T KC. 


THAMAH (MOR, @ema [BA]), Ezra2s3 AV, RV 
TEMAH (g.v.). 


THAMAR (6amap [Ti. WH]), Mt.13. See TAMAR. 

THAMNATHA (9amnaéa [AXV]), 1 Macc. 950. 
See TIMNAH (3). 

THANK OFFERING (7A), 2Ch. 2937 ete. See 
SACRIFICE, § 29 4. 

THARA (6apa [Ti. WH]), Lk. 334 AV, RV TERAU. 

THAREA (@appa [BX°?AL]), Esth. 121. 
TERESH. 

THARSHISH (v*yqm), 1K. 1022 AV, RV Tar- 
SHISH (¢.v.). 


THASSI (6acc[e]: [NV]), 1 Macc. 23. 
{1), and MAccaBEES, §§ x, 5. 


See 


See SIMON 


1 So Syr. Sin. Mt.103 Lk. 616; Pesh, Lk. 6 16 Acts 1 13. 
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THEATRE. Although theatres and amphitheatres 
were erected by the Herods in Jerusalem and other 
towns of Syria (Jos. -ta4, xv. 81, 96, xvi. 5x, xix. 75, 
82; B/i.218, ii.7 2) in which magnificent spectacles 
were exhibited, principally in honour of the Roman 
emperors, there is no reference to them in the Gospels 
or Acts, Even in narrating the death of Herod Agrippa 
{Acts}221f.), whose fatal seizure, according to the 
Jewish historian, took place in the theatre at Caesarea 
(.d24, xix.82), the word does not occur, The word 
theatre is absent alike from the canonical and from the 


apocryphal books of the OT, and in NT is found only | 


in Acts 1929-31 where the theatre of Ephesus is spoken 
of. It was probably the usual place of meeting for 
the assembly; and the ruins can still be seen {see 
Epuescs, § 3}. 

x Cor. contains two probable references to theatrical 
representations, neither of which is very apparent in EV. 
The word translated ‘ spectacle’ (x Cor. 49} is @éarpov, 
and the whole passage seems to refer to ‘the band of 
gladiators brought out at last for death, the vast range 
of an amphitheatre under the open sky well representing 
the magnificent vision of all created beings, from men 
up to angels, gazing on the dreadful death-struggle ; 
and then the contrast of the selfish Corinthians sitting 
by unmoved at the awful spectacle’ (Stanley, Corén- 
thians, 73). Cp Heb.1033 ‘being made a gazing- 
stock’ (@carpféuerat). In x Cor. 731, ‘the fashion of this 
world passeth away’ (rapdyer 7d oxijua Tod Kbagou), 
many have seen an allusion to the drama, drawn either 
from the shifting of the scenes, or the passing across 
the stage of the gorgeous processions then so common. 

Ancient history records the name of at least one Jewish 
dramatist — Ezekiel, who lived in Alexandria in the second 
century B.c. and wrote a ‘tragedy’ or dramatic poem, entitled 
The #xedus (Beaver), of which considerable fragments are 
preserved in Clem.Alex. (Strom, 123), Eusebius (Prep. Fv. 
928 f) and Eustathius (a@d Hexaéw. 25). On the question 
< ce drama cp CANTICLES, § 7, PoETICAL LiTERATURE, 

445). 

THEBES. See No-amon. 

THEBEZ (73%), where Abimelech was killed whilst 
besieging the citadel (Judg. 950 :6HBuc [BL]. GaiBaic 
{A}; 28. 112: and v. 22in @, Gamacle)i (BA. -meccer 
{L]), was situated, according to Eusebius and Jerome 
(OS, 26244, 15715), 13 R. m. from Neapolis on the 
road to Scythopolis. Starting from this, Robinson 
plausibly identifies Thebez with the mod. 7#éas, a large 
village on the W. slope of a fruitful valley, to m, due 
NE. from Nablus. 
Survey. 

But is this correct? Tiibas suggests rather pate. Apart from 


this, the form of the name is peculiar, We expect some famous 
fortress to be referred to. From the point of view of SHECHEM, 
2, one may naturally think of Zephath (= Zarephath); npy might 
easily be written nay, out of which by transposition would come 
pan. This seems to give greater vividness to the narrative. 
T. K.C. 

THECOE (Gexwe [ANV]), 1 Macc. 933 AV, RV 

TEKOAH. 


THELASAR (WWNOM), 2 K.1912 AV, RV Tex. | 


ASSAR (g.v.). 

THELERSAS (GeAepcac [B]), 1 Esd. 536. 
TEL-HARSHA, 

THEMAN (9atman [BAQI')), Bar. 3224 AV, RV 
TEMAN, 

THEOCANUS (6wkaNnoy [A], Gok. [B]), 1 Esd. 
914 AV=Ezral0 15, TIKVAH (g.v.). 

THEODOTUS (@ecAdo0Toc [AV]}, one of Nicanor’s 
ambassadors to Judas the Maccabee in 161 Bc. (2 
Mace. 1419). 

THEOPHANY. The invisibility of God formed no 
part of early Hebrew belief. Although it was commonly 
thought that to see God (or indeed to 
hear his voice Dt. 433 523 % [20 f-]) 
was dangerous and even fatal (Ex. 3320 Judg. 1322 cp 
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1. Immediate. 


So Buhl, PaZ. 204 and the PEF | 


THEOPHANY 


' Gen. 16131 Ex. 36 1921 Judg. 622 f 1 K.1912f Is.65), 








many narratives, including those just cited, record cases 
in which men saw God, or at least perceived hrough 
the senses that he was present, and yet lived. The 
most striking of these is in Ex. 2410 (JE) where it is 
quite simply related that Moses and Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihu, and seventy elders of Israel, having gone up Mt. 
Sinai, saw the God of Israel. The narrator is well 
aware of the exceptional character of the occasion, for 
in the next verse he expressly records that God ‘ laid 
not his hands’ upon them; but he gives no hint that 
what was seen was anything less than the fullness of 
the glory and person of the deity or that it was seen 
in any other way than by ordinary vision, Cp Nu. 
126-8 (EF). 

In most cases, however, it is implied that the deity, 
although he makes his presence known by a physical 
appearance, does not manifest himself in his fullness 
to the ordinary human eye. We may conveniently 
classify the OT theophanies into those in which the 
appearance is of the human form and those in which it 
is some other physical phenomenon, 

1. Theophanies in human form. —{a) Ex. 2410 
records, as we have seen, a complete exception to the 

law that the sight of God was fatal. 
2. oe The nearest parallel to this occurs in Ex. 
* 3817 F (J), which relates that Moses saw 
the back of Yahwe as he passed away, but that even he 
could not with safety see the face of Yahwe. In other 
narratives, however, it is just the face of God which is 
seen — Ex. 3311 (E), Gen. 3230 [31] (probably E); in 
Nu. 126-8 it is said that Moses, unlike others {cp Dt. 
4:2 15), in his customary and immediate intercourse with 
Yahwé sees his form or téminah (something less distinct 
than his appearance—cp Job416), But these are only 
typical cases in connection with the present subject, in 
which looseness and inconsistency of expression corre- 
spond to looseness and variety of thought. We are 
dealing with popular ideas and expressions, not with 
theological and systematic thought. What is common 
to the present type of theophany is that the sight of God 
is partial. 

(4) In another type the peculiarity consists in the fact 
that God is seen in human form indeed, but only by 

+s. means of dream or vision (cp Nu. 2437). 
8. In vision. So we should probably el ein 
perience of Isaiah (Is. 6) and certainly those of Ezekiel 
(Ezek. 1 etc.) and Daniel (Dan.729). Cp Gen. 28 
13-16 (J). 

(c) But the commonest type of a theophany in human 
form? was by means of ag ‘angel - Yahwe’ or ‘ of 

; God’ (o:nbx ‘pb, mat yxbp). Cp ANGEL, 

a Sarai § 2; Name, §6. The narratives 

: clearly identify the ‘Angel of Yahwe’ 
with Yahwe, though often in the same narrative a 
certain differentiation is also implied. Thus in Gen, 16 
the angel of Yahwé who appears to Hagar is called 
‘Yahwe who spake unto her’ (v. 13), and Hagar 
expresses surprise that she still lives after seeing God 
{cp further v. 10 with eg., 122). On the other hand 
in wv, 12 the angel speaks of Yahwée in the third person. 

For further illustrations from other narratives of this identifica- 
tion, see Gen. 2211 fA Ex.3 (angel of Yahwé, v. 2= Yahwe, 
we. 45,7), Nu. 2232-35 (cp especially ~. 35 with 2413), Judg. 
21-5 Gri-24 (angel of Vahwé, wir 4 20 #=Yahwe, en. 
14 16 23), 1323; for indications of differentiations see Gen. 24740 
—yet cp ve, 27 48 Nu. 2231 Judg. 13874 2S. 2415-17.3 See also 
DESTROYER. 

1 Read ‘Have I even seen God and am I (stil!) alive?” So 
Ballin S807 in accordance with a large consensus of critival 
opinion. See BEER-LAHAL-ROI, § 1. 

2 In Ex.32 the ‘angel of Yahwé’ exceptionally manifests 
himself in ‘a flame of fire,’ presumably not ia human form. 

3 The Vahwistic narrative in Gen.18/ presents special 
peculiarities. Yahwé appears to Abraham (181) as three men 
(z.2) who speak or are addressed sometimes in the singular 
{vv. 310), sometimes in the plural (vv. 4/7). Subsequently 


(16-33) one of the three, who is identified with Yahwé, remains 
behind with Abraham, the other two, who are described in 191 
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In brief, the ‘angel of Yahwé’ is an occasional 
manifestation of Yahwé in human form, possessing no 
distinct and permanent personality but speaking and 
spoken of, at times as Yahwé himself (cp the way in 
which the word of Yahwe passes over insensibly into the 
prophetic comment), at times as distinct from him. 
The danger which attached to the sight of God attached 
also to the sight of the angel. The two early literary 
strata of the Hexateuch differ in their detailed accounts 
of the angel. In J he eats, drinks, and converses with 
men, and in every respect comports himself as a human 
being—the narratives of Judg.6 13 are also in many 
respects similar; in E there is a tendency to keep even 
the angel from close contact with men—thus he appears 
in and speaks from heaven (e.g., Gen. 2211). 

At a later date, theophanies in (human) form were 
denied (Dt. 415) or, as regularly in P, the theophany is 
referred to in the barest possible terms without any 
indication of its character—e.g., ‘And God [or ‘ Yahwé’] 
appeared . . . and spoke (said)’ (Gen,171 359; cp 
Ex. 63); and thus (after the Exile) the ' angel of Yahwé’ 
was no longer regarded as a theophany but became one 
of the numerous distinct angelic personalities which 
thenceforward formed prominent objects of belief (see 
ANGEL, § 3 f.}. 

2, Theophanies in which the manifestation is not in 
human form. (a) Fire, in one form or another, fre- 

5. Fire. quently indicated the divine presence. The 
7 most notable illustrations of this are the 
‘Burning Bush’ (Ex.3) and the ‘ Pillar of Fire’ (Ex, 
13 2z}. In Ex. 1419 (J) the ‘pillar of cloud’=‘ the 
angel of God,’ v. 192 (E). For further details see the 
articles BusH and PILLAR OF FIRE. But there area 
number of other passages where fire or a fiery 
appearance clearly has the same significance—e.g., 
Gen. 1517 Ex. 1918 2417 Dt. 412 15, 

We ought also to compare the part played by fire in the 
destruction of Nadab and Abihu (Lev. 10), of Korah and his 
company (Nu. 1635), of the people at Tab'erah(Nu. 111-3), in 
Elijah’s conflict with the priests of Baal (x K.18, cp 2K. 
L107), in, the theopnany. at Horeb (in 1 K,1911f, where 
fire is not itself the theophany but an accompaniment of it), in 
the assumption of Elijah (2K, 2x1), and generally in the later 
literary theophanies (see below, § 9). and in similes (¢.z., Is. 
1017; ‘Yahwé is a devouring fire," Dt. 424 93). Cp also the 
Arabic stories of fiery appearances of the jinn; Goldziher, 46%, 
sur Arab, Philologie, 205 f. 

Even in the NT we find, in addition to citations from 
or references to the OT (e.g., Acts730 Heb. 1218 29}, 
two or three instances of theophanic fire; the fire 
clearly indicates, or is the accompaniment of, the divine 
presence in Acts23 2 Thess. 18 (of the second coming 
of Christ) 2 Pet. 310-12 Rev. 101 (of an angel) ; perhaps 
also Mt. 311= Lk. 316 should be compared. Generally, 
however, in NT (as already in Enoch; ¢.g., 1013 217-10 
98 3) fire is the instrument of the divine punishment and 
does not necessarily or explicitly affirm the divine 
presence. ‘The transition from the older to the later 
conception was facilitated by such passages as Am. 56 
Is. 3314 {cp 6624) Mal.32, and is actually seen in 
certain NT passages—2 Thess. 18 2 Pet. 310-12 4 Cor. 
313-15. 

(4) The ‘ glory of Yahwé' ("+ >)33), which from Isaiah 
(63) onwards {e.g., Nu. 1421 f. Dt. Ba: [24] Ezek. 39 21 

Ps, 8119 2[1]96 3) expresses the manifestation 
6. “ ah of of the divine character in nature and history, 
anWe. is used by Ezekiel to express also the fiery 
appearance which, in his visions, indicates the presence of 
Yahwé—t 28 104 432 etc. In P the phrase is invariably 
used of a fiery theophany—in the first instance of the 
theophany on Sinai (Ex, 2415 17) and, subsequently, of 
that in the tabernacle~—Ex. 2943 4034 f 167 10 (inv. 10 
Testore wipon, tabernacle, for the redactorial 317927), 
Lev. 96 23 Nu. 14101619; cp further, 1 K. 810, which 
is dependent on P (Corn. Z#n/. 108). In its last usage 





as ‘the two angels,’ proceed to Sodom; but these in turn are 
addressed and speak in the singular (zz, 19-21), and speak and 
act as Yahwé himself (vz. 21 7). 
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the phrase corresponds closely to the Shechinah of post- 
biblical Hebrew. ‘The fact that the ‘glory of Yahwé,’ 
where it indicates a fiery appearance, is so frequently 
associated with cloud and the similar combination of 
fire and cloud in the stories of the Pillar of Fire and 
Cloud (g.v.) may be, in part at least, explained as 
modified survivals of an old view, which also maintained 
itself in greater purity in poetical passages (e.g., Pss. 
18 29), that Yahweé manifested himself in the thunder- 
storm, 

(c) Closely related to the term just discussed, and in 
some cases almost synonymous with it, are the ‘Name 
of Yahwé' and the ‘ Face of Yahwé’; 
‘Face’ of the former stands in parallelism with 

Yahwa. the ‘glory of Yahwé’ in Is. 5919 Ps. 
: 10215. The most strictly theophanic 
passage in which either occurs is Is. 3027, and even that 
is clearly figurative. Cp NAME,§ 6. Generally speak- 
ing, both terms are used of God as made known to men, 
but rather by some decisive event, or otherwise indirectly, 
than by a physical phenomenon. In Phoenician, on the 
other hand, ‘the face’ or ‘name of Baal’ is a goddess— 
Spa jpnin, bya ow minwy (cp Baethg. Beitr. 56 f. 267 F-, 
also NAME, § 6; and see Fr. Giesebrecht’s monograph, 
Die Alttestamentliche Schitsung des Gotlesnamens u. 
thre religtonsgeschichtliche Grundlage [1901}). 
Two remarks are suggested by the preceding survey. 
{1) The belief that fire, especially the lightning of the 
storm, was the physical indication of 
beth ciaairies Yahwe’s presence may lie at the base of 
"the belief in the danger of beholding 
Yahwe's face; at the same time, it must be remembered 
that analogous beliefs occur in other religions, (2) A 
large proportion of the stories are connected with the 
Exodus and the subsequent Wanderings. The idea of 
the ‘Angel’ or ‘ Messenger of Yahwé’ may well have 
sprung out of an attempt to reconcile the belief that 
Yahwe abode in Sinai, and yet that he accompanied 
Israel to Canaan (cp Ex. 2320-23}. A similar conflict 
would still have called for reconciliation when Yahwé 
was regarded as seated in heaven. 

In addition to the narratives of theaphanies where the 
theophany is regarded as sober historical fact, we have numerous 

purely literary theophanies—i.e., descriptions 

9. Later. clearly intended hy the writers to be metaphorical 

and imaginative. Some of these are conceived in 

the boldest anthropomorphic manner (cp, ¢.g., the descriptions 

of Yahwé as a warrior—ls. 63 1-6 59154 7); in others, figures 

drawn from the storm or other natural phenomena play a large 
part (cp, ¢.g., Ps. 18 Hab. 3). 

In the NT we have angelophanies (see ANGEL, § 7), but 
(except as indicated above, § 2@, ad fim.) no occasional theo- 
phanies such as the OT records. Instead, we have the life of 
roe which, most clearly by the author of the fourth gospel, 

ut also by other NT writers, is regarded as a prolonged mani- 
festation of God in the flesh (cp especially Jn. 11-314, and ¢.g., 
Rom, 11-7 Col. lis # 29 Heb. 1-3). In the same way the 
belief in the Parexsia is tantamount to the expectation of a 
coming theophany. F 

Titerature.--Ch, J. Trip, Die Theophanien in den Ge- 
schichtsbichern des A T (Leyden, 1858); this is primarily a history 
and discussion of the view that the ‘Angel of Yahwé’= ‘the son 
of God.’ Kosters, ‘De Mal'ach Jahwe' in 7%.7, 1875, pp. 
369-415. See, further, under ANGEL. G, B, G. 


THEOPHILUS (@eodiAoc [Ti. WH]}, the ‘most 
excellent’ person to whom the Third Gospel and the 
Book of Acts are dedicated (Lk.13 Actsl1). See 
GOSPELS, § 37. . 

THERAS (6epa [BA]), 1 Esd. 861 (cp vw. 41) =Ezra 
833, AHAVA. 


THERMELETH (6ep meAce[BA]), 1 Esd. 536= Ezra 
259, TEL-MELAH, 


THESSALONIANS (EPISTLES TO) 


Place and time (§ 1). Its authorship (§ 8), 
Character of epistles (§ 6). 2 Thess. ($ 47). 
Thessalonian Christians (§ 7), Its authorship (8§ -* 5) 
1 Thess. (§ 2A). Bibliography (§ 16 


The two Epistles to the Thessalonians were written, 
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not in Athens (cp 1 Thess. 31) as stated in the subscrip- 
Pl tion to the epistles in the Zextus Receptus, 

x tase, but in Corinth during Paul's first visit 

and time. there recorded in Acts18rf ‘This 
appears from the following considerations :— 

i. The names of Silvanus and Timothy are joined with the 
name of Paul in the salutations of both epistles, and they were 
with Paul in Corinth during his first visit there, according to 
Acts 185, which is confirmed by 2 Cor-119. A considerable 
period had elapsed since Paul left Thessalonica, for the fame of 
the Thessalonian Christians had already spread throughout 
Macedonia and Achaia (: Thess.27/), and Paul must have 
laboured at least for some months in Achaia, as may be gathered 
from the spread of Christianity in that province implied in the 
same passage. Timothy had been sent back to Thessalonica 
from Athens, and had had time to return and make his report 
to the apostle (r Thess. 326), and this return may fairly be 
identified with the arrival of Silas and Timothy in Corinth, 
mentioned in Acts185. See Timoruy, § 3; cp SILAS. . 

ii. On the other hand, the epistles cannot have been written 
at a time subsequent to Paul's first visit to Corinth, for the first 
of them was evidently written immediately after the return of 
Timothy from Thessalonica, whither he had been sent by Paul 
from Athens (t Thess. 36); the Thessalonian church was 
apparently still a young church (1 Thess. 19), and, finally, there 
is no sign that Paul and Silvanus and Timothy were together 
again after the first visit in Corinth; cp Srias. 

The epistles were written probably in the year 48 or 
49,1 or, according to the generally accepted chronology 
of Paul's life, in 53 or 54.2 They are commonly 
regarded as the earliest of Paul's epistles ; but there is 
good reason for thinking the Epistle to the Galatians 
still earlier. The notable lack in x and 2 Thessalonians 
of the doctrinal element which is so prominent in most 
of Paul's epistles counts for nothing in the matter of 
date, for in any case they were written later than the 
Council of Jerusalem, sixteen years or more after Paul's 
conversion, and an interval of only some five years 
separates them from the Epistle to the Romans, and still 
less from Galatians and Corinthians. As a matter of 
fact, the simplicity of the Thessalonian epistles and the 
absence of the great characteristic Pauline doctrines are 
to be explained, not by the date of the epistles, but by 
the particular circumstances which called them forth. 

Those circumstances are indicated with sufficient 
clearness in the epistles themselves. Paul had been 

2. 1 Thess. : compelled to leave Thessalonica before 

fs ceasing: ‘ he wished to do so, and under circum- 
° "stances which made him fear for the 
permanence of his work there {1 Thess. 217 31 7.). He 
had apparently been driven away from the city by a 
persecution which continued to assail the disciples after 
his departure. Whether this persecution is to be 
directly connected with the attack of the Jews upon 
Paul recorded in Acts175 f is uncertain. At any rate, 
if the persecution was begun at the instance of the Jews, 
it was carried on afterwards by the Gentiles, and it was 
at their hands that the Christians of Thessalonica chiefly 
suffered (1 Thess. 214). The persecuticn was so 
severe that Paul feared his Thessalonian converts might 
lose courage and renounce their faith, and he therefore 
greatly desired to return himself to Thessalonica (1 Thess, 
27f.). For some reason, however, possibly because 
his friends had given bonds for his continued absence 
{Acts179}, he was unable to do so, and he therefore 
sent Timothy from Athens to encourage and strengthen 
his converts and to bring him news concerning them 
(x Thess. 317, ).° 

It is possible that Timothy also carried a letter from Paul to 
the Thessalonian church (see Rende! Harris in A-xfos. 8174 








1 According to the chronology of Paul's life adopted by 
Kellner, AKathodik, 1887, 1 1467, O. Holtzmann, W7Vicke 
Zteesch. (1894), Blass, Acta Apostolorum (1895), Harnack, 
Chronol, (1897), M‘Giffert, Hist. Christ, in Apost. Age (x897), 
and some others. 

2 Cp CHronoocy, § 72% 

3 See M‘Giffert, Ze. 22643 Zahn, Zin/, 11387; Bartlet, 
Apostolic Age, 84; Bacon, Introd. to NT, 57. 

4 Zimmer (Der erste Thessalonicherbrie/, 34, 94) takes the 
opposite view, but without sufficient warrant. 

Of this mission of Timothy to Thessalonica we hear nothing 

in Acts. In fact, there is no hint in Acts that Timothy was with 
Paul in Athens, as we know from 1 Thess. that he was. 
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(1898]}; but we have no evidence of such a letter, and the 
information which Paul gives his readers in 1 Thess, 21735 
rather argues against an earlier communication from him. But 
though we have no adequate ground for assuming that Paul 
sent to Thessalonica another epistle before our x Thessalonians, 
there is some reason for thinking that the Thessalonians sent a 
letter back to Paul by ‘Timothy (see Harris, 27d. 167°). Harris 
finds evidence of such a letter in 1 Thess. 125 21591013 33-6, 
and also in 19, where he suggests the alteration of ‘they report’ 
(amayyéAdovety) to ‘ you report ’ (asrayyéAAere), in order to bring 
it into line with 21; and he gives a tentative reconstruction of 
the letter on p. 172. ‘Also we’ (ai jets) in 213, ‘also T° 
(xays) in 8 5, the conventiunal epistolary formula ‘ye have good 
remembrance of us’ (éxere wveiay qpwv ayabjy «.7.A,) in 36, 
‘for you yourselves report concerning us’ (airtel yap wept 
fpov dwayyéAdere) in 19 (to adopt the reading suggested by 
Harris) may fairly be regarded as pointing to a Thessalonian 
epistle ; but beyond these hints we can hardly go. It will not 
do at any rate to regard the words ‘ ye know ' (otdazve) as evidence 
of such an epistle, for we cannot well suppose that the Thessa- 
lonians gave Paul an account of his sufferings in Philippi (2 2). 

The report which Timothy brought back from 
Thessalonica was upon the whole very cheering ; but 
he informed Paul of the existence of certain evils among 
the Thessalonians which demanded the apostle’s atten- 
tion, The common fleshly impurity of the heathen 
world, especially prevalent in a great commercial 
metropolis like Thessalonica, had not been entirely 
overcome by the Thessalonian Christians (1 Thess. 447); 
a spirit of enthusiasm was abroad among them which 
led them to neglect their ordinary employments and so 
bring disrepute upon the brotherhood (1 Thess. 411 /) ; 
and there was on the part of some a tendency, entirely 
natural where fanaticism had so free play, to disregard 
the counsel and authority of the leaders of the church 
{rt Thess, 512 /.}. On the other hand, in opposition to 
the common enthusiasm, there were some who ‘ despised 
prophesyings’ and frowned upon all spiritual manifesta- 
tions (x Thess. 520). It looks also as if some of the 
disciples were casting aspersions upon the character 
and motives of Paul himself, possibly because he had 
left the city during a time of persecution, At any rate 
he felt obliged to defend himself in his epistle against 
various charges, such as covetousness, avarice, selfishness, 
and personal ambition (x Thess. 21-12), Finally, the 
Thessalonians had apparently asked the apostle a 
question touching the fate of Christian brethren dying 
before the return of Christ (1 Thess. 413/,). L-vidently 
they had believed that Christ would come so soon that 
they shonld all be alive to greet him; but as time 
passed some of their number died and Christ still 
tarried. The question naturally forced itself upon them, 
Were such brethren to be deprived of the privilege of 
seeing the Lord at his coming and sharing his glory? 
Fither Timothy was asked to consult the apostle upon 
the matter, or the question was raised in the epistle to 
the Thessalonians referred to just above. It was due to 
all these circumstances that Paul wrote his first epistle 
to the Thessalonians. 

The epistle has no central theme, nor is it a studied 
composition constructed upon a well-defined plan. It 
is a familiar letter in which expressions 
of affection and words of exhortation 
and warning follow one upon another with no attempt 
at logical arrangement. 


After a salutation, in which the names of Silvanus and 
Timothy are joined with his own (11), Paul expresses his 
gratitude, beginning with the conventional terms of contemporary 
correspondence (see Harris, 7éid.), for the faith and steadfast- 
ness of the Thessalonians (1 2-8), and reminds them of his own 
conduct while among them, of his devotion and self-sacrifice 
which some had evidently called in question (21-12), gives 
utterance to his joy at the reception they had given his message, 
and at the steadfastness they had shown in the face of persecu- 
tion (213-16), tells them of his anxiety about them while in 
Athens and of his great desire to see them, which resulted, 
when he could not go himself, in his sending Timothy to visit 
them (8 1-5), and which is now fully relieved by the good news 
brought by him (36-10). The commendatory, apologetic, and 
explanatory portion of the letter is concluded with a beautiful 
prayer for the readers’ growth in grace (3 11-13). 

The passage just referred to serves at the same time to 
introduce the second and hortatory section of the epistle (4,4). 
After emphasising the importance of purity (41-8), of brotherly 
love (49,4), and of quietness and diligence in daily business 
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(217), the apostle turns to the subject of eschatology and 
instructs the Thessalonians, first, touching the brethren dying 
before the return of Christ (413-18), and secondly, touching the 
uncertainty of the time of the Parousia, which makes it necessary 
to be constantly watchful and zealous (51-11).4. Then follow 
various exhortations having especial reference to the disciples’ 
association with each other as a Christian brotherhood ( 12-22), 
and the epistle closes with a petition for their perfect sanctification 
(237), a request for their prayers (25), a salutation, and a 
benediction (26-28). 

The epistle apparently accomplished its purpose, for 
we hear nothing more of aspersions upon Paul’s 

4. 2 "Thess character, and the Thessalonians seem to 

: “ have needed no further instruction as to 
the resurrection of the dead. But Paul's words touch- 
ing the Day of the Lord (52 f)} evidently led them ta 
believe that the Parousia was imminent, and some of 
them in their expectation of the immediate return of 
Christ were greatly excited and were neglecting their 
ordinary employments {2 Thess. 21%}. It is possible 
that it was this expectation which had led them to 
similar fanaticism before Pau) wrote his first epistle 
(1 Thess. 411 7.) ; but if so he cannot have been aware 
of it, or he would have dealt with the matter in that 
epistie. 

How Paul learned of the existing situation we do not 
know. It is not impossible that he had received 
another letter from the Thessalonians in answer to his 
former one (see Bacon, /.c. p. 72); but we have no 
positive evidence of it. At any rate, however the news 
reached him, it led him to write a second epistle intended 
to put a stop to such unwarranted fanaticism.? 

After commending the patience and faithfulness of 
the Thessalonians (2 Thess. 11-4), as he had done in 

the first epistle, and comforting them 
5. Its contents, with a reference to the recompense 
which God will render both them and their enemies 
(15-12), he proceeds at once to his main point, When 
he wrote before, he supposed that an exhortation to go 
about their daily business with quietness and diligence 
would suffice to put a stop to their fanatical conduct, 
and that they needed no special instruction touching 
the time and the season of the consummation (1 Thess. 
51). He saw now, however, that it was because they 
believed that Christ might come at any moment that 
their minds were disquieted, and so he reminded them 
that certain events must occur before the consummation, 
The ‘man of sin,’ the ‘son of perdition,’ the ‘lawless 
one’ must be revealed as he had told them when he 
was with them (2 Thess.25); but he cannot be until 
‘that which now restraineth (2 Thess. 26 7d karéxov, 
v. 7 6 xaréxywr) has been taken out of the way’ 
(2 Thess. 23-10}.3 

This eschatological passage is followed by renewed 
commendations, and by exhortations to steadfastness 
and patience, sobriety and diligence (213-315), and the 
epistle concludes with benedictions and with a salutation 
from Paul's own hand, which he asserts is the token in 
every letter (3 16-18), 

Jt would seem that those disciples who were insisting 
that the Parousia was immediately at hand were appeal- 
ing to a letter bearing Paul’s name (2 Thess. 22); but 
as he was not conscious of having written anything to 
support their opinion, he concluded that they must be 
making use of a forged document, and so he was careful 
to cail attention to his autograph signature which 
guaranteed the genuineness of all his letters. It is not 
likely that Paul's surmise was correct, for it can hardly 


1 On this apocalypse see H. St. John Thackeray, The Relation 
of St. Pand to Contemporary Jewish Thought, 102 f- 

2 tt was formerly maintained by some scholars {e.g., Ew. 
Sendschreiben des Paulus, 17, Laurent, W7tiche Studien, 
49/,) that 2 Thess, is earlier than r Thess. ; but this is excluded 
by the literary relationship between the two epistles, which 
clearly points to the secondary character of the second, by the 
sharper tone of 2 Thess. in dealing with the disorderly (86/), 
and by the relation of the apocalyptic passage in 22/ to 
1 Thess. 413.4 

3 Upon the interpretation of this passage see ANTICHRIST, 
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be supposed that any one would venture to palm off 2 
forged letter upon the Thessalonians so soon after the 
apostle’s departure, and as a matter of fact the eschato- 
logical passage in the first epistle (51-11) was of such a 
character that it might easily serve to pramote the 
belief in the immediate consummation, though he seems 
not to have realised it. 
The Epistles to the Thessalonians are almost wholly 
personal and ethical and throw very little light upon 
Paul’s theological views,/ except in the 
iprcricieh rT matter of eschatology to which there 
“are a great many allusions, Thus, 
the Parousia of Christ is referred to in 1 Thess. ro 219 
313 4isf. 52/23 2Thess.17/. 21; the judgment 
in 1 Thess. 110 2 Thess. 16 212; the resurrection of 
believers in 1 Thess. 4147. ; their future glory and blessed- 
ness in 1 Thess.417 510 2 Thess.214; and the final 
kingdom in 1 Thess.212 2 Thess.ls5. It is evident 
that the Thessalonian Christians were much interested 
in eschatological questions, and it would seem that Paul 
must have laid considerable stress, while in Thessalonica, 
at any rate upon the speedy retum of Christ and the 
impending judgment (cp 1 Thess. l10 52. 2 Thess. 25). 
Possibly he was led to do so by the great prevalence of 
vice and immorality in the city. However that may be, 
the Thessalonians expected the return of Christ very 
soon, before any of their number had passed away, and 
Paul had evidently given them some warrant for the 
expectation, for even when he wrote his First Epistle he 
looked for the Parousia during his own lifetime and 
theirs (cp 219 425}. It was doubtless because of this 
that Paul had not instructed them touching the resur- 
rection of believers and so was obliged to do so at 
some length in 1 Thess. 413. (ep 1 Cor.15 and see 
M‘Giffert, Ze. p. 248). 
The two Epistles to the Thessalonians throw con- 
siderable light upon Paul's work in Thessalonica and 
upon the character and condition of 


7. The i aa 
. his convertsthere, The Christians ad- 
Thessalonian A 
Christians. dressed were most, if not all, of them 


Gentiles (1 Thess. 19 224) ; and, more- 
over, as appears from the former passage, they had 
been converted directly from heathenism to Christianity 
under Paul's preaching. But the account of Paul’s work 
in Thessalonica contained in Acts (171 £} gives a very 
different picture of the Thessalonian converts. Accord- 
ing to that passage, ‘Some of them (z.¢., of the Jews) 
were persuaded and consorted with Paul and Silas, and 
of the devout Greeks (z.e., Jewish proselytes) a great 
multitude, and of the chief women not a few.’ Of 
these Jews and Jewish proselytes there is no trace in 
either of Paul’s epistles, and though of course it is quite 
possible that there were some of them among his, 
converts, it is certain that they must have formed an 
altogether insignificant minority. It is clear then that 
the author of Acts, as is frequently the case, has 
recorded the least important part of Paul’s activity in 
Thessalonica, and that it was not in the synagogue 
that he did his chief work (the only part of his work 
mentioned in Acts), but among the heathen population 
of the city. At the same time there is no reason for 
doubting that Paul actually did preach to Jews and 
proselytes in the synagogue of Thessalonica.? But after 
a brief period spent in that work he must have turned 
to the Gentiles, instead of leaving the city directly as 
implied in Acts1710, and must have spent at least some 
months in labour among them, as is clear from 1 Thess. 
27 f. and Phil.4x6, and also from the large and 
permanent results accomplished. The account in Acts 
is thus very meagre and misleading at this point and 
has to be not only supplemented but also corrected by 
r Thess. It is evident that that epistle was not in 
the hands of the author of Acts when he was writing 


I See 1 Thess. 212 8813 478 51018 2 Thess. 2 11 21316 for 
familiar Pauline ideas. 
2 See M‘Giffert, of. cit. 246. 
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his account of this part of Paul's work, nor was Acts in 
the hands of the author of 1 ‘Thess. 

The Thessalonian epistles bear eloquent testimony to 
the success of Paul's riissionary labours in ‘Phessalonica. 
He succeeded in founding there a strong and vigorous 
church, and the faith and patience and brotherly love of 
his converts were so marked that their famespeedily spread 
even beyond the provinces of Macedonia and Achaia (1 
Thess. 17/.), and their generosity in ministering to the 
necessities of other churches, even though poor them- 
selyes, called forth the apostle’s hearty commendation 
(x Thess. 410; cp 2 Cor.81f. and Acts 204}. To none 
of his churches was he bound by warmer ties of affection 
than to the churches of Thessalonica and Philippi, and 
none of his epistles, except that to the Philippians, is 
more thoroughly pervaded with joy and confidence and 
affection than 1 Thess. 

It has been assumed throughout this article that both 
1 and 2 Thess. are genuine epistles of Paul. So far as 
the former is concerned its authenticity, 


Sees. denied a couple of generations ago by 
1 han many scholars, is to-day generally recog- 


nised except by those who deny the 
genuineness of all the Pauline epistles {see PAUL, 
§ 38). As a matter of fact, if one accepts any of 
Paul's epistles there is no good reason for denying the 
authenticity of 1 Thess. The argument against its 
genuineness, drawn from its lack of the doctrinal and 
polemical material found in the great epistles to the 
Galatians, the Corinthians, and the Romans, is now 
universally recognised as fallacious, for the situation 
in Thessalonica as indicated in the epistle itself fully 
accounts both for what it contains and for what it 
omits. Moreover, the style of the epistle, its revelation 
of the character of its author, its familiar and personal 
tone, the absence of any doctrinal or polemic interest 
which would account for pseudonymity, the discrepancies 
between the epistle and Acts, the use of the three names 
Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy (the form Zidas being 
found uniformly in Acts and XcAovards only in 
1 and 2 Thess. 2 Cor. lrg and 1 Pet. 512} all make for 
genuineness [cp SILas]; and the evidence brought by 
Rendel Harris in the article referred to above (§ 2} 
that it is part of a correspondence with the Thessalonian 
church, strengthens the argument, and if that evidence 
be regarded as conclusive, of course places the getiuine- 
ness of the epistle beyond all question. Finally, the 
implication in 417 that Christ was to return during the 
lifetime of the apostle is of itself enough to prove that 
it was not written after his death. 
On the other hand, the authenticity of 2 Thessalonians 
is by no means so clear, nor is it so widely recognised. 
The tendency to view it as a genuine 
9. Of 3 Theas. epistle of Paul has apparently grown 
somewhat in recent vears among scholars of the critical 
school (é.g., Jiilicher, £éx?. 40 [1894]; Harnack, 
Chronol, 239 [1898]; Bacon, Jntrod, to NT, 75 f. 
[tgoo}; and compare the statement of Holtzmann 
[A£ind.9) 216] that ‘at the present day the question is 
not whether the epistle is to be brought down into the 
post-apostolic age, but whether it does not on the con- 
trary reach up into the lifetime of the apostle, and 
whether consequently it must not be genuine, and have 
been written soon after 1 Thess.’). Many, however, who 
accept 1 ‘l’hessalonians reject 2 Thessalonians altogether 
{as, e.g., Lipsius, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, 
Schmiedel, Weizsicker), or regard it as largely inter- 
polated (e.g., P. Schmidt, Der erste Thessalonicherbrief, 
127 f.). 


The first objection urged against the genuineness of 


1 Schmiedel, while accepting the epistle as a whole, suggests 
that 215 is an interpolation. There is, however, no reason to 
doubt the genuineness of the passage, though it is quite possible 
that v, 166 is an interpolation; and the same may be said of 
v.23. The latter tooks decidedly un-Pauline, and by its omis- 
sion 7. 24 is brought into immediate connection with v. 234 with 
which it seems to belong. 
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| the epistle is the apocalyptic passage, 2 Thess. 22-r2. 
This objection is based chiefly upon 
20, ca the assumption that the passage is in- 
: hatol consistent with 1 Thess. 52, and since 
| eschatology. its substance is said to have been 
' imparted to the Thessalonians while Pau! was still 
| present with them {2 Thess. 25), the inconsistency cannot 
be explained as due to the further development of 
Paul's thought after the writing of 1 Thessalonians. 
1 It is to be noticed, however, that though the author 
indicates in 2 Thess. 2 that certain events must occur, 
and, consequently, some interval elapse before the final 
consummation, there is no’ sign that he regards the 
interval as long, and that he does not expect to live 
until the Parousia, Nor is the fact that certain signs 
are to precede the consummation inconsistent with the 
j exhortation in x Thess. 52 to be watchful, for the day of 
j the Lord comes as a thief in the night only for those 
who sleep, the implication being that those who are 
awake know the signs of its coming and will not be 
taken unaware. it is quite conceivable that Paul might 
; have told the Thessalonians when he was with them 
why the Parousia was delayed, and might have spoken 
of the traditional figure of Antichrist (the raira of 25 
refers to what precedes}, without contradicting his belief 
' or theirs that the consummation was to take place very 
soon. Only when he found that their expectation of its 
, imiminence was leading them into fanaticism would he 
naturally, in order to show that it could not come 
immediately, dwell more at length upon the inter- 
vening events, and indicate still more fully what those 
events were, Possibly the protection of the Roman 
pro-consul at Corinth (Acts 18 x2) had Jed him to recog- 
, nise more clearly than ever before the protecting power 
of Rome (to which 7d xaréyor and 6 xaréywy [‘ the 
restrainer ’] certainly refer}, and so, for the first time, 
to bring this element of the traditional eschatology into 
prominence as in 2 Thess. 26 /. 

The further objection brought against the genuineness 
of 2 Thess, 22 f., on the ground of its alleged dependence 
upon the Apocalypse, or of its acquaintance with the 
Nero redivivus legend, breaks down completely when 
the passage is interpreted as it should be in the light of 
current Jewish eschatology, and the figure of Antichrist 
is recognised as purely traditional (see ANTICHRIST, 
§ 4/7). 

It must be recognised then that there is not sufficient 
ground in the eschatology of the second epistle for deny- 
ing its Pauline authorship. If there is good reason for 
ascribing the remainder of the epistle to Paul, there 
need be no difficulty in assuming that he wrote the 
apocalyptic passage, 227. In fact, we may perhaps go 
farther and say that that passage, when taken in con- 
nection with the remainder of the epistle, can be better 
understood on the assumption of its authenticity than on 
that of its pseudonymity. It can hardly be supposed that 
any one would venture to produce such a pseudonymous 
epistle during Paul’s own lifetime, or that it would find 
acceptance if he did. On the other hand, if Paul’s 
first epistle gave rise to misunderstandings—as the second 
epistle, whether genuine or not, seems to show that it 
did—we should expect those misunderstandings to have 
arisen immediately, not after an interval of many years, 
when the expectation expressed in the epistle was 
already at least partially discredited by Paul's own 
death. And if the fanatical abuse of his words appearcd 
during his lifetime, it would be strange if he took no 
notice of it. If it could be supposed that the epistle 
was written simply to save Paul's reputation and set 
him right with the Thessalonians after his death, by 
showing that he had not expected the consummation as 
soon as rx Thessalonians seemed to imply, its post- 
Pauline date would be easy to understand, but there is 
no sign of such an interest. The sole purpose of the 
eschatological passage is clearly to put a stop to the 
fanaticism to which the belief in the speedy consum- 
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mation was giving rise. Under these circumstances 
2 Thessalonians, so far as the eschatological passage is 
concerned, seems easier to explain as a letter of Paul’s, 
written within a few months of 1 Thessalonians, than as 
the work of a later time and of another hand. 

It has been suggested by some scholars {e.y., 
Schmidt, of, cif, 127) that 2 Thess. 22-12 has been inter- 
polated in a genuine epistle of Paul; but there is no 
ground for such a hypothesis. The point of the epistle 
is entirely gone if the apocalyptic passage be omitted, 
and the difficulties which beset the genuineness of the 
remainder of the epistle are even greater than those 
which beset the apocalyptic passage. As a matter of 
fact, the suggestion of Hausrath (NVdiche Zeitgesch.@) 
3 198) that this passage is the only genuine part of the 
epistle is much more plausible. 

A second objection to the Pauline authorship of 
2 Thessalonians is drawn from its language and style. 

It is true that the epistle contains an 
foe aa a uncommonly large number of words 
abs ol ts and phrases which occur nowhere else 
* in Paul {the Pastoral epistles not being 
reckoned as Pauline). 

Such are: ‘ groweth exceedingly’ (vrepavfdvw*), 1333 ‘glory’ 
(Cyxavxdopar*), v.43; ‘token’ (évderyna"), ‘judgment’ (xpiors), 
‘count worthy’ (xatafidw), v.5; ‘Haming fire’ (xdp PAoyds), 
v8; ‘punishment’ (éicy), ‘suffer’ (rivm*), ‘everlasting de- 
struction’ (aidmos, dred , ‘from the presence’ (dad 
rpocwrev), 7.9; ‘glorify ' (erdofdgw*), wv. 10 123 ‘ good pleasure 
of goodness’ Gbsonia a auras"), v. 113 ‘gathering together 
unto’ (émovvaywy}), 213 ‘shake’ (gadAeiw), ‘be troubled’ 
(@po0Upar), v2; ‘falling away’ (awogracia), v. 3; ‘object of 
worship’ (wéBacpa), 7 43 ‘deceit of unrighteousness’ (andy 
ddcxias*), *‘ because ' (av6" dv), ‘love of truth’ (ayday adnfeias*), 
v. 10; ‘a working of error’ (évépyera sAdyms*), v. 12; ‘be- 
lief of truth’ (miorts dAnGetas*), v. 13; ‘chose’ (aipdopar), 7. 
13 (occurs once in Phil. 122 and Heb. 1125 in another con- 
nection; the common word in Paul, to express the idea, being 
exddyw); ‘good hope’ (éAmis aya6y*), v. 16 (cp Heb. 719 x Pet. 
13); ‘unreasonable’ (droos), 32; ‘busy-bodies' (meptepyddo- 
Hac"), vir; ‘well-doing’ (kadoradéw*), v.13; ‘note’ (anne 
ovoGe*), v.14; and the particle ‘nor’ (47«) in 22. 

Considerably more than half of these, however, are 
found in the apocalyptic passages in chaps.1 and 2, 
and their presence is sufficiently accounted for by the 
nature of the subject-matter, and it is now generally 
recognised that very little weight can be laid in any 
case upon the mere occurrence of hapax legomena, 

More striking is the fact that the epistle contains very 
few words which are found in Paul's epistles but not 
elsewhere in the NT, except such as it has in common 
with 1 Thessalonians. 

The particle ‘if so be’ (elwep), 2 Thess. 16, and the word 
‘working’ (évépyeea), 2g11, are found half a dozen times in 
Paul, the former in Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, the latter 
in Philippians, Ephesians, and Colossians, and ‘goodness’ 
(aya8waurvg) in Romans, Galatians, and Ephesians, once each. 
The phrase ‘as that’ (ws 671), 2 Thess. 22, occurs only in 2Cor. 
llzr; ‘exalteth himself’ (vmepaipoxat), 2 Thess. 24, only in 
2Cor. 127; ‘withdraw’ (oreAAouat), 2 Thess. 36, only in 2 Cor. 
820; ‘keep company with' (ovvavapéyyvpac), 2 Thess. 3 14, only 
in rCor.5911; ‘deceive’ (é£arardw), 2 Thess. 23, which is 
found in Romans and x and 2 Corinthians, occurs also in the 
post: Pauline x Timothy. . 

On the whole, the argument from style, so far as it 
goes, seems to point away from Paul rather than 
toward him as author; but it must be recognised that 
no definite conclusion can be drawn from it. 

Nor can any conclusion be drawn from the ethical 
and theological content of the epistle. There are but 
few characteristically Pauline ideas—e.g., lx1: ‘that 
our God may count you worthy of [your] calling’ (iva 
buds dkuboy THs kAjoews 6 Oeds Hudy; cp Eph. 4x); 226, 
‘God who loved us' (6 feds. . . 6 dyarjoas uds; cp 
Rom. 83 Eph. 24); 213,‘ Ged chose you from the begin- 
ning unto salvation’ (efAaro duds 6 Deds da’ dpyjs els owrn- 
play ; cp Eph. 14, where the idea is the same but not 
the language), and no argument can be drawn from any 
of these. On the other hand, there is nothing in the 
teaching of the epistle which can be pronounced in any 


1 The words and phrases marked with an asterisk are found 
nowhere else in the NT. 
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way un-Pauline, except possibly the conception of 
divine recompense and vengeance in 16-12. One might 
almost be tempted, if accepting the epistle as a whole, 
to regard these verses as an interpolation and to con- 
nect the ‘to which end’ (es 8) of v. 11 directly with 
‘that ye may be counted worthy’ (eés 76 xarasiw@fvar 
buds) of uv, 5. 

Much more serious than the objections to the genuine- 
ness of the epistle already mentioned is the objection 
drawn from its close resemblance to 


Pa twa 1 Thessalonians, amounting at times to 
to 1Thess. 2" almost slavish dependence. <A 


x detailed comparison of the two shows 
that the only new matter in the second is found in 15-12 


Ze-1215 B1-51013 5 17. 

Even within these passages there is more or less dependence 
upon 1 Thessalonians. Thus 2 Thess. 17 suggests 1 Thess. 110 
219 416; and 2 Thess. 1 rog suggests 1 Thess. 313. 2 Thess. 215, 
taken with the verses immediately preceding, seems to show the 
influence of 1 Thess. 56-10, 2 Thess. 31 and 1 Thess. 525 both 
have the words, ‘brethren, pray for us’ (mpovedxeade, adeAdoi, 
wepi yey), which occur nowhere else in Paul, and 2 Thess, 31 
and 1 Thess. 18475 have the phrase ‘word of the Lord’ (Adyos 
xvpiov), which is also wanting in Paul's other epistles, though 
‘word of Christ’ (Adyos Xpiorod) is found in Col. 316. 2 Thess, 
83-5 contains reminiscences of 1 Thess.522-24 13 311, and 
2 Thess, 815 of 1 Thess. 5 12 14. 


The remainder of the epistle, about a third of the 
whole, is simply a more or less close reproduction of 


the first epistle. 

Thus, in addition to the salutation at the beginning and the 
benediction at the close, which are identical, except for the 
addition of ‘from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(4rd Geod marpds nat xuptov 'Iycod Xpiorot) in 2 Thess. 12, and 
of ‘all’ (révrwv)} in 3 18, we find that 2 Thess, I 1-4 isa condensed 
summary of 1 Thess. 1. 2Thess.21 has the clause ‘now 
we beseech you, brethren’ (épwriper 88 tpas, dbeAdot), which 
occurs in 1 Thess. §12(cp 41) but nowhere else in Paul ; also the 
clause ‘touching the Parousia,’ ete. (bwép THs wapovoias x.7.A.), 
which is nearly identical with 1 Thess. 219 313 415 523, and the 
remainder of the verse suggests 1 Thess.417, 2 Thess. 213 7 
contains reminiscences of 1 Thess.12 213 (though ‘we are 
bound * [6fecAouer] is added as in 13); of r Thess. 1 4 (‘ brethren, 
beloved of the Jord’ [adcAdot nyarnaevor wd xupiou] for 
‘brethren, beloved of God’ [dédeApot qyarnuévor dd Ceod)); of 
1 Thess. 47 (though the combination of ‘of spirit’ [wvevparos] 
with ‘sanctification’ [ayeaou@), and the phrase ‘ belief of truth’ 
[wierec dAnOeias] are new); and of 1Thess,ig. 2 Thess. 2 16,7 
may be compared with x Thess. 8212 (notice the connection 
of the two words, ‘comfort’ [rapaxaAérai] and ‘stablish’ 
{ormpigw)). 2 Thess, 36-12 is entirely, with the exception of the 
latter part of v. ro, which is new, a reproduction of x Thess, 26 4 
4x13 v8 being verbally identical with a part of : Thess. 29 
(‘wrought in labour and travail night and day that we might 
not burden any of you’ [év xérw cai pdxOy vuxros Kai Ruepas 
Epyagdusvor npos rd nh emPapnrai tiva vuioy]); and vv. toa 
with the first clause of 1 Thess. 84 (‘for even when we were with 
you’ [kal yap dre Hey mpds tas}, the particle ‘when’ [dre] 
being found nowhere else in either epistle, and ‘for even’ [nai 
yep] only here in 2 Thessalonians), The passage also contains 
striking reminiscences of 1 Thess. 164 4111514. 2 Thess. 316, 
‘now the Lord of peace himself' (avras dé & xvpcos Tis cipyrys) 
may be compared with 1 Thess. 523, ‘and the God of peace 
himself’ (atros 82 6 Peds THs EtpyHvys). The following words and 
phrases, which are common to 1 and 2 Thessalonians, but occur 
nowhere else in Paul, may also be referred to: ‘work of faith’ 
(épyov wiorrews), zThess.l1z 1 Thess.13; ‘obtaining’ (wept- 
roinots), 2 Thess. 214 1 Thess.59 (the word is found once in 
Ephesians in a different sense); ‘stablish’ (o7ypigm) with 
‘heart '(«apbias), 2 Thess. 217 1 Thess. 313; ‘direct’ (xavevOvvw), 
2Thess.35 1: Thess.311; ‘patience of Christ’ (vroxovy Tov 
Xptervod), 2 Thess.35 (in 1 Thess. 23, ‘patience of the hope of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ [brozovh ras €Amidos Tov xvpiov Hay 
"Inood Xpcorov)); ‘disorderly’ [adv.} (areéxrws), 2 Thess. 36115 
‘hehave disorderly’ (aroxréw), 37; ‘disorderly’ |adj.] (dtaxzos), 
x Thess. 5 14. 

In the light of these many and close resemblances 


between the two epistles it is clear that the genuineness 
of the second requires the assumption 

13. By Paul? that Paul had much of the thought and 

language of the first epistle in his mind when he wrote 
the second. If it could be supposed that the two were 
written at a single sitting, or within a few hours or 
days of each other, as is possible in the case of Ephesians 
and Colossians, the resemblances might be explained ; 
but an interval of at least some months separates 
2 Thessalonians from 1 Thessalonians. The verbal 
reseniblances are altogether too many and too close to 
be accounted for on the ground that the general situa- 
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tion in Thessalonica and Corinth remained much the 
same, and suggested consequently a similar line of 
thought. ‘The genuineness of the second epistle can be 
maintained, in fact, only by assuming that Paul had a 
copy of 1 Thessalonians in his possession, and that he 
read it over again shortly before writing 2 Thessalonians, 
and saturated himself with its thought and language. 
It seems a little unlikely that Paul should have had a 
copy of his earlier epistle at hand,! but it is not im- 
possible; and if he had, it was not perhaps unnatural 
that, when the report reached him that Thessalonians 
were appealing to a letter of his in support of their 
views touching the Parousia, he should read over the 
earlier epistle to see if it gave any justification for such 
an appeal. 

This would also serve to explain particuiarly the 
relation between 2Thess.36f and 1 Thess.26/ In 
both passages Paul refers in almost identical terms to 
the fact that he had supported himself with his own 
hands while in Thessalonica; but in the first episile 
he cites the fact as a defence against the charges of 
his enemies, in the second as an example to the 
disorderly. 

The effort of Spitta (Zur Gesch. u. Lit. des Urchris- 
tenthums, 1122f.; cp Timorny, § 6} to explain the 
resemblances and divergencies between the two epistles 

by. the ingenious suggestion that the 
epee second was written not by Paul but by 
Timothy at Paul's request and in the 
name of the three fellow-workers, while it might relieve 
the difficulties somewhat, is rendered impossible by the 
use of the first person singular in 25 which cannot, occur- 
ring as it does without qualification, refer to Timothy, as 
Spitta assumes, but must refer to Paul, That the Thessa- 
lonians should have known from the handwriting that 
‘Timothy was the author of the epistle instead of Paul 
there is no ground for supposing, for it was Paul's 
custom to dictate his epistles to an amanuensis, and 317 
must suggest to the readers of 2 Thessalonians that it 
was written in the same way. 

Those who deny the authenticity of 2 Thessalonians 
explain the striking resemblances between the two 
epistles by the assumption that the author of the second 
purposely conformed it to x Thessalonians in order to 
gain Pauline authority for its eschatological teaching, 
and so to displace the earlier epistle, which was giving 
rise to so much trouble in the Thessalonian church. 
Such a procedure is not without parallels, nor can it be 
regarded as in itself more improbable than the unique 
self-repetition involved in Pauline authorship. Indeed, 
while the reproduction of the earlier epistle is at times 
subtle and of such a character as to suggest that the 
author wrote with a free hand, it seems quite as easy to 
suppose that some one familiar-with Paul's style pro- 
duced 2 Thessalonians in conscious imitation of 1 Thes- 
salonians as to suppose that Paul unconsciously repeated 
himself so slavishly. And if this conscious effort be 
assumed, the reference to Paul's own signature in 317 
(ep rCor.162r Col. 418 Gal. 61x) need constitute no 
insurmountable obstacle. At the 
same time, in view of the considera- 
tions urged above in connection with the apocalyptic 
passage, the present writer is inclined to think that the 
evidence points rather in the direction of the Pauline 
authorship of the epistle, but it must be recognised that 
its genuineness is besct with serious difficulties, and that 
it is at best very doubtful. 

Upon the epistles to the Thessalonians see the various intro- 


15, Conclusion. 





1 The common notion that copies of Paul’s epistles must have 
been from the beginning carefully preserved, either by Paul 
himself or by his companions, rests upon a conception of their 
dogmatic importance which was not shared in Paul's own time, 
as Is sufficiently indicated by the fact that so few of his epistles 
—so far as we know, only those which we still have—were 
handed down to the next generation, and that even the author 
of Acts yarn! made no use of them in the composition of 
his work (see McGiffert, 4.c., 436). 
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ductions to the NT, the histories of the apostolic age, and lives 
. of Paul, and the special commentaries: by 
16, Literature. Schott (2834); Jowett, The Epistles of St. 
Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, and 
Romans (1856, 3) 1894); Kadie (1877); P. Schmidt, Der erste 
Thessatonicherbrief neu erklirt nebst einem hakurs uber dem 
aweiten gleichnamigen Brief (1885); Zimmer, Theologischer 
Kommentar zu den Thessatonicherbri fen (2891). f the 
general commentaries on the NT special mention may be made 
of Liinemann (Meyer's Handéuchk(4)), Bornemann (Meyer, () 
and @)), and Schmiedel in Holtzmann's Hand-Comsmentar sum 
VT, Bd. 2 (1889). On the integrity of the epistles, see especially 
Clemen, Die Einheitlichkeit der paulinischen Briefe (1894), p- 
13f, and on the text Zimmer, Der Text der Thessalonicher- 
brief (1893). : : 

In defence of the genuineness of both episties, see the NT 
introductions of Weiss, Jiilicher, and Zahn, also Bornemann in 
Meyer. In defence of the first epistle, see also von Soden in 
St.K7., 1885, p: 263, and Weizsicker, Af, Zertalter, 241/35 
in defence of the second, Klépper in 7heologische Studien und 
Skizzen aus Ostpreussen, 8 (1889). Against the genuineness of 
both epistles, see especially Baur, Der Aposte! Paulus (1845, 
8) 1867); and against the genuineness of the second Weiz- 
sicker, Zc., 249; Schmiedel, 2c, 84; Bahnsen, //’7, 1880, 
4o1f. For further literature see Holtzmann, Zz#d. 3) 210 /, 
and Findlay in Zxfos., 1900, 2251 ft A. C. MCG. 

THESSALONICA (GeccaAONIkH,! WH, Acts 171 
1113 Phil, 416 2 Tim. 410; ethnic Gesgadovixevs, Acts 
; 272 204 1 Thess. 11 2 Thess. 11 [translated 
1. History. in the three latter passages by the curious 
syncopated form ‘Thessalonians,’ EV]). A large and 
important city (now Sa/onica) at the head of the Gulf 
ef Salonica, which in ancient times was called the 
Thermaie Gulf, from the city itself. Thessalonica, we 
are told, was originally named Therma or Therme,? 
from the hot springs found on the coast in its neighbour- 
hood. But Therme scems to have been a small place in 
the vicinity, from which, as well as from twenty-five 
other towns on the gulf, the inhabitants were compelled 
to migrate in order to create the new city (Strabo, 330, 
irg. 20; Plin. AN, 417). 

The creation of Thessalonica was due, according to the most 
probable account (that of Strabo, éc.), to Cassander, who called 
ut after his wife Thessalonica, step-sister of Alexander the Great 
(about 315 B.¢.). The history of the town begins therefore with 
the Macedonian, and its importance increases as we approach 
the Roman, period. It was the great Macedonian naval! station 
(Livy, 4410); and when Macedonia was conquered by the 
Romans and was divided by them into four districts, Thessalonica 
was made the capital of the second region, Macedonia Secunda 
(168 B.c.; see Maceponia).3 When the whole of Macedonia 
was reduced to a single province (146 B.c.) Thessalonica became 
virtually its capital. 

Even before the close of the Republican period the 
natural advantages of Thessalonica had raised it to 
importance, for it lay upon the great route which con- 
nected Rome with the Kast (cp Cic. De Prev. Cons. 2: 
‘Thessalonicenses, positi in gremio imperii nostri’}, 
about midway between Dyrrhachium on the Adriatic, 
and the river Hebrus in ‘Thrace. It was the residence 
of the proconsul; Cicero during his exile found here a 
refuge, in the qurestor's house (Pro Planc. 41). 
During the first Civil War the town was the head- 
quarters of the Pompeian party (Dio Cass. 41 18}; but 
in the second war it took the side of Octavius and 
Antonius {Plut. Arxzé. 46; Appian, BC 4118), and by 
way of reward was made a ‘free city’ (Plin. AW 417).4 
As a free city it was ruled by its own assembly (cp the 
use of the word dfuos in Acts 175, in accordance with 
the actual constitutional fact) and by its own magis- 
trates,> who here bore the special title of politarchs 
(roderdpyar, Acts 176}. 


1 @erradovixn in Pol. 234; @errarovixea in Str. 330, rg. 20 
etc, 
2 @épun, Herod. 7121, ef s@p.; Thuc. lor 229. 
féschin, De Fal. Leg. 29 (Bekker). 

3 After 158 B.c., when the right of silver coinage was granted 
by the Senate, Thessalonica issued silver tetradrachms with the 
inscription MAKEAONQN AEYTEPAS. See Head, Hist. 
Numm. 213. Its bronze coins before and during the empire are 
plentiful, bearing the name of the town, or the ethnic in the 
genitive, often with titles pyrpdémoAcs or xoAwyia, The latter 
title dates from the time of Valerian (see Momms.-Marga. 1 320). 

4 To this may allude the word éAev@epia with female head on 
some of its coins. 

5 Cp Livy, 45 29, where /Emilius Paulus at Amphipolis 
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The title politarch does not occur elsewhere in Greek 
literature, but its use here is quite accurate, as appears 
from an inscription (C/G, 1967) which was engraved on 
a Roman arch of the Vardar gate (perhaps a monu- 
ment of the victory of Philippi) recording its erection 
when certain persons, whose names are given, were 
politarchs of the city’ (rodcrapxovvrwy).1 It is doubtful 
whether the number of politarchs was five or six (see a 
paper on the politarchs by Dr. Burton, reprinted from 
the Av. Jour. Theol. [1897], 598, where other inscrip- 
tions are cited from Macedonia, and more particularly 
from ‘Thessalonica, in which the title rodcrdpyxat, or the 
verb wokrrapyouvres, Occurs). 

The town flourished greatly. Strabo (330, /7g, 21) calls it the 
KyTporodrs of the Macedonia of his time, and notes its populous- 
ness (323, } viv pdAtora tay aAdAwy evayépec). Lucian, in the 
second Century A.v., speaks in similar terms (Asin, Aur, 46, 
TéAEws Tar év Maxedovig ms wsyicrys Beroadrovinys). 

The spread of the Jews after Alexander's death would 
doubtless affect the city, well placed as it was for con- 

trolling the trade of Macedonia. That 
2. NT th ish ity in Paul's ti 
references, ¢ Jewish community in Paul's time 
* was fairly large is evident from the fact 
that it possessed a synagogue here (Acts]17 1; con- 
trast Philippi, and compare with Beroea, which also, 
being a commercial town, possesses a synagogue, Acts 
1710}, The number of the Jews settled in the town 
had also produced an appreciable effect upon the 
Hellenic section of the population, and prepared the 
way for Paul's work of evangelisation by the creation of 
a large class of proselytes (cp Acts 174, ‘ of the devout 
Greeks a great multitude,’ EV; mAf@os wodv) A 
testimony to the number and influence of the Jews, 
both in Thessalonica and in all this region of Macedonia, 
is to be found in the apparent ease with which they 
excited hostility against Paul. The exact ground of 
complaint alleged against Paul at Thessalonica should be 
closely compared with the charge used against him at 
Philippi, for the difference runs closely parallel with the 
actual difference of political status between the two 
towns. 

The charge at Thessalonica is virtually one of political 
innovation or revolution {w. 7, ‘contrary to the decrees of Czsar' 

+, ‘another king’)—a vitae to which the Empire was very 
sensitive, and one fraught with grave possibilities of undesirable 
changes for the people of ThessaJonica if the imperial authorities 
were minded to take it seriously. In Philippi, on the other 
hand, a Roman colony, where there could be no question of 
loyaity, the charge touches ve/igious innovations (see on this 
point, Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller,229/.). The riot itself, 
though not so represented in the narrative in Acts, would appear 
to have surpassed that at Philippi in malignity and violence (cp 
x Thess, 214 4). The attitude of the magistrates, so far as can 
be inferred from the short account, would seem to have differed 
entirely from that of the magistrates at Philippi, and to have 
been not in harmony with the feelings of the bas of the popu- 
lace stirred up by the Jews. With the attitude of the politarchs 
and upper classes of Thessalonica we may well compare that of 
the Asiarchs at Ephesus (Acts 1931), Nevertheless the poli- 
tarchs were obliged in the interests of their own safety to fetter 
Paul’s work effectually by taking sureties of Jason and other 
prominent Christians of Thessalonica against the repetition of 
the teaching. Paul was therefore cut off from the city by a 
barrier more effective than the threat of merely personal danger 
(a Thess, 218, ‘Satan hindered us.’ Cp Rams, of, ¢7¢. 230). 

As regards the tifne spent in the city by Paul, nothing certain 
can be inferred. Probably, however, it would be an error to 
confine his work to the limited space mentioned in Acts 172 
(‘three sabbath days’). Not only is a longer sojourn indicated 
by the expression used in x Thess. 18 (‘ For from you sounded 
out the word of the Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia’), 
but such is perhaps proverl by the statement in Phil. 416 (* For 
even in ‘Thessalunica ye sent once and again unto my necessity *). 





declares ‘omnium primum Hiberos esse iubere Macedonas, 
habentes urbes easdem agrosque, utentes legibus suis, annuos 
creantes magistratus.’ 

1 The arch was demolished about 1867, but the inscription is 
now preserved inthe Brit. Mus, (Murray, Habé. to Greece, 826). 
It is remarked as a curious coincidence (Conybeare and Howson, 
Life and Epp. of St, Paul, 1395) that three of the names on the 
inscription are identical with those of three of Paul's friends in 
this region (Sopater, Gaius, and Secundus; cp Acts 19 29 204). 
Possibly a later date should be assigned to the arch than is 
given above (so Leake and Tafel), but that will hardly invalidate 
the weight of the inscription as a testimony to the accuracy of 
Acts in this passage. 
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Further, the church in Thessatonica would seem to have been 
composed very largely of Gentile converts(whether proselytes or 
pagans at the time of Paul’s teaching is, of course, not to be 
decided), At any rate the Jewish Scriptures are not employed 
in the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, and in: Thess. 19 the 
members are spoken of as having ‘turned to God from idols.’ 
Hence we should infer that much time was spent in Gentile 
circles, apart from the work among the Jews which is most 
prominentin Acts. It does not appear that the inference as to 
the length of Paul's stay in Thessalonica derives any further 
support from a consideration of such passages as 1 Thess, 29 
2 hee: 38, in which stress is laid upon Paul's self-supporting 
industry. 

Though the name of Thessalonica does not recur in 
Acts, Paul almost certainly saw the town again, both 
going and returning, on his third missionary journey 
(Acts 2017}. On his return two members of the 
church of Thessalonica accompanied ‘him into Asia 
(v. 4) [see ARISTARCHUS, SECUNDUS}. Possibly he 
was also there after his first imprisonment (cp Phil. 126 
224}; the visit to Macedonia recorded in 1 Tim.13 
might very well embrace an excursion to Théssalonica. 

Of members of the church at Thessalonica we can 
specify Jason (Acts 175; possibly identical with the 
Jason of Rom, 1621), Demas {probably ; 2 Tim. 410}, 
Gaius (Acts 1929}, Secundus (Acts 204}, and above all 
Aristarchus (Acts 1929 204 272; he is alluded to also 
in Col. 410 and Philem. 24}. 

Christianity, having been once established in Thessa- 
lonica, spread rapidly (1 Thess. 18), and in later times 
the city was the bulwark of religion in this region of 
Europe, so much so that it was designated ‘ The Ortho- 
dox City.’ Its name is prominent in the Byzantine 
historians. It was a safeguard of the Empire during 
the Gothic inroads, and later during the Sclavonic wars, 
of which it bore the brunt from the middle of the sixth 
century A.b. onwards. During the Middle Ages the 
city was thrice captured, by the Saracens, the Normans, 
and the Turks, It is now a flourishing place, the second 
in European Turkey after Constantinople, It is specially 
rich in remains of Byzantine ecclesiastical architecture, 
surpassing in this respect any other city in Greece 
(Leake). 

The most elaborate work is that by Tafel, the first part of 
which was published in 1835 and afterwards prefixed as Prolego- 

mena tohis De Thessalonica eiusque agro, 

8. Literature. Déssertatio geographica (Berlin, 1839). This 

is especially full in relation to the topography 

For the history Finlay’s 

History of Greece (ed. Tozer) may also be consulted. Descrip- 

tions of the town and remains are given by all travellers from 

Clark (1810) to Leake (1835), and onwards. A good succinct 
account will be found in Murray’s Handbook to Greece. 

W. J. W. 

THESSALY (OeccaAia, Acts1715 D). Thessaly is 
mentioned only in an addition to Acts1715 in D, which 
runs, ‘and those who conducted Paul brought him as 
far as Athens; [and he passed by Thessalia, for he was 
prevented from preaching the word unto them].’ It is 
not clear whether at this time Thessaly was included in 
the province of Achzea, or fell to Macedonia. If the 
latter was the case, we should naturally expect to find 
Paul going from Bercea to Larissa, the chief town in 
Thessaly, for his call was to Macedonia (Acts16 10} ; 
and in that case his neglect to visit Thessaly must have 
been due to divine injunction (as in Acts167}. If 
Thessaly fell at that time to Achzea, there was no 
necessity specifically to mention its omission, unless we 
assume that already Paul felt that he was called to a 
wider field than Macedonia. It is indeed a strange 
omission in Acts that nowhere is it indicated when 
and how this conviction forced itself upon his mind ; 
already in Athens (Acts17 17) the special call to Mace- 
donia is forgotten in the absorbing self-imposed task 
of disputing with the Jews and proselytes of that city. 
Apparently there is no feeling of restriction to a particular 
province. 

As regards the actual attribution of Thessaly, Ptolemy 
assigns it to Macedonia, Strabo to Achzea (p. 840}. 
The separation may have been the work of Vespasian. 

Ww. J. W. 
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CONTENTS 
. Acts and Jos. on Theudas. 5. Text and purpose of Acts536/ 
. Not two persons. 6. Separation of sources. 


I 
2 
3. No error in Jos. 7. Inexact use of Jos. by Lk, 
4. Did Lk. know Jos. ? 8. Literature. 

Theudas {@eyAac? Ti. WH) is mentioned only in 
Acts #36, where Gamaliel, in his speech in the synedrium 

in support of his plea for letting the 

1. aig and apostles alone, names him as the leader 

Theudas of a movement which, notwithstanding 

* its threatening appearance at first, very 
soon came to nothing. The peculiar interest which 
attaches to this passage lies in the fact that a quite 
similar story is found also in Josephus (-tz¢. xx. 51, 
§§ 97 £)- {z} As the point to be investigated is 
whether Lk. has here drawn upon Josephus, it will be 
convenient to print both passages in close juxtaposition, 

Josephus.—@aSov 68 rs lovdaias emerpomevovros yons Ts avnp 
@eudas ovdware weiGer Tov wAeioroy dxAov avaAaPovra Tas KTH TELS 
Ezeadat mpas Tov "lopSdinv wotapoy avrg. mpopryTys yap eAcyev 
elvar, Kai mpoordyyar. thy worapov axiaas Stodov &dy mapéfew 
anrows padiav. Kai talta A€yav moAAods YrarycEv. ov phy 
stacey avrovs THS aebpoorims dvacGar Pados, AAA’ e€dreuer tAnv 
innéwy én’ abrous, ris axpoodéxnros émmeroiga Tmodhots pev 
avT@Y dvetdev, TOAAODS bE Cawras EAaBev” abtov Te Tor @evday 
Swypncarres aroreuvovct THY KEhadyy Kal KoptGovery eis ‘lepord- 
Avwa. ‘While Fadus was procurator of Judza, a certain 
charlatan, Theudas by name, persuaded a very great number of 
people to take their effects with them and follow him to the river 
Jordan; for he told them that he was a prophet, and said he 
would at the word of command divide the river and give them 
an easy passage through it; and by these words he deluded 
many. Fadus, however, did not permit them to gain aught by 
their folly, but sent a regiment of cavalry against them, which, 
falling upon them unexpectedly, slew many of them and took 
many alive. Taking Theudas also alive, they cut off bis head, 
and carried it to Jerusalem.’ 

Acts.—mpbd yap rovTwr tay qpepwy avérry Bevdas, A€ywv elvai 
tiva éautdéy, & mporekAiFy avdpuy apcOuds ws rerpaxogiwy. %¢ 
aynpcdy Kai mavres Goot éreGovta alt@ sedvenoar Kai éyévovto 
ets ovdey. ‘ For before these days rose up Theudas, giving him- 
self out to be somebody, to whom a num er of men, about four 
hundred, joined themselves: who was slain; and all, as many 
as obeyed him, were dispersed and came to nought. 

(4) In so far as the differences betwen the two ac- 
counts affect their substance, they are so unimportant 
as in no way to hinder us from believing that the same 
fact is inten'ted in both. 

Lk. naturally is shorter, for his object is not to tell the 
history of Theudas, but simply to cite an instance appropriate 
to the purpose of Gamalie!l’s speech. He therefore mentions 
only the beginning, and the ultimate issue of the move- 
ment. Therefore, there is no contradiction with Josephus 
when Lk, says of the Zollowers of Theudas simply that ‘they 
were dispersed and came to nought.’ If Theudas gives himself 
out ‘to be somebody,’ the meaning can well be what Josephus 
says —that he called himself a prophet.2 Lk.’s expression re- 
calls Acts 89, where almost the same claim is atributed to Simon 
Magus—an identical claim if ‘great’ (séyav) there be a gloss 
{see SIMon Macus, § 3, n.). 

The greatest discrepancy is that whilst Lk. is able to 
give the number of followers of ‘Theudas as about 400 
men, Josephus has rdv wXeforov BxNov. It does not 
follow from this expression that he intends a substanti- 
ally larger number. 

Krenkel (below, § 8), 170%, has collected abundant instances 
to show that Josephus, in places where we are able to control 
his statements, often gives much too high figures. On the other 
hand, we are not precluded from supposing that to Lk.'s 400 
men, women and children ought to be added. 

That the number must have been a relatively moderate one ts 
evident from Josephus’s own statement that an tAy (=ada) of 
cavalry (some 500 men) was all that was required for the sup- 
pression of the rising. 

(c) Much more serious is the next difficulty. Lk. 
goes on to say that after Theudas, Judas of Galilee 
raised another revolt in the days of the taxing. As he 
particularises the taxing by means of the definite article 
(dv rais Hudpats THs amroypadfs) and in his own Gospel 
(2x) mentions that under Quirinius (in 6 or 7 A.D.) 
and that alone, he cannot intend any other here; and 


1 On the name see next col., n. 1. 
2 If Theudas promt his followers to lead them through 
Jordan, like another Joshua, this will be not the sole purpose he 
ad in view, but probably only a first trial by means of which he 
hoped to confirm faith in his miraculous power with a view to 
being afterwards in a position to take up some bolder enterprise. 
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it was at the time of this taxing that in point of fact 
Judas of Galilee did make his revolutionary attempt 
(see JUDAS OF GALILEE). Thus, Lk. carries the in- 
surrection of Theudas back to a somewhat early date. 
According to Josephus, however, the insurrection of 
Theudas was when Cuspius Fadus was procurator, that 
is, some time between 44 and about 46 a.p. (Tiberius 
Alexander, the successor of Fadus, held office till 48 
A.D}. If Lk. is thinking of the same Theudas, he has 
thus not merely assigned him to a wrong date but, what 
is more, has put into Gainaliel’s mouth a reference to 
an occurrence which at the alleged time of spvaking 
had not yet happened. 

‘To avoid the ascription of so serious an error to Lk., 
it has often been assumed that he has in his mind 

2. Not two another Theudas than the one mentioned 

Theu dases by Josephus. Indeed, the attempt has 
" been made to prove this from Josephus 
himself. (z) Sonntag (below, § 8) thought he had 
discovered Lk.’s heudas in the Simon who, originally 
a slave of Herod the Great, shortly after the death of 
that monarch (4 B.C.), gathered round him a band of 
robbers in Perzea, got himself chosen to be their king, 
burned and plundered royal citadels in Jericho and else- 
where, but finally was defeated in battle by Gratus, an 
officer of Herod's, pursued and beheaded (8/ ii, 42, 
§§ 57-59, Axt. xvii. 106, §§ 273-276). That this Simon, 
however, also bore the name of Theudas is a mere 
conjecture. (6) Zuschlag (below, § 8) identifies 
1k.’s Theudas with Theudion, brother of Doris, the 
first wife of Herod the Great and mother of his eldest 
son, Antipater. 

After the execution of Herod’s third son, Aristobulus (7 B.c.), 
Theudion married Berenice his widow (8/ i. 281, § 553), He 
subsequently engaged in a plot against the life of Herod the 
Great which had been set on foot by the Antipater just men- 
tioned. Antipater caused poison to be fetched from Egypt 
through the agency of Antiphilus, one of his friends; Antiphilus 
passed it on to Theudion and Theudion to Pheroras the brother 
of Herod. Pheroras handed it over to the charge of his wife. 
Not till after the death of Pheroras (5 B.c,) did the matter come 
to the knowledge of Herod; the result was that Antipater was 
pat to death (8/1, 3054, 88 592-598; dxf. xvii. 42, 8% 69-77). 

t is plain that between this Theudion and the Theudas of Lk, 
there is not the faintest resemblance, and it is therefore quite 
useless to inquire whether Theudion could also be called Theudas. 
Ia point of fact, Theudas can quite well be an abbreviation of 
Theudion; but with few exceptions a person was known ex- 
clusively either by the full or by the abbreviated form of his 
name, not by both indifferently (Winer, Grawz.(8), § 169). 

(c) Wieseler (below, § 8} discerns the Theudas of 
Lk. in Matthias the son of Margaloth or Mergaloth or 
Margalos, a teacher of the law, who, together with his 
colleague Judas the son of Sariphzeus or Sephorzus, 
in the last days of Herod the Great, persuaded a number 
of their pupils to cut down the golden eagle which 
Herod, in contravention of the law against graven 
images (Ex. 2047. Dt. 413-1823 58 £ 2715), had caused 
to be placed over the great gate of the temple. Herod 
roused himself from his deathbed and caused Matthias 
and Judas and their most prominent accomplices to be 
burnt to death, and the rest of the forty who had been 
taken to be executed (2/ i. 332-4, §§ 648-655, xd. 
xvii. 62-4, §§ 149-167). 

This story also has but few points of agreement with what we 
read in Acts. That Matthias gave himself out to be any great 
person of any kind is neither asserted nor probable; he simply 
appealed to the OT command. Nor can it be said that he won 
over a band of followers; for those who joined in his under- 
taking were from the outset his pupils, and the entire action 
was an affair of a few hours, since the temple captain intervened 
at once with armed force. At the same time all those taking 
part, who were not captured, were dispersed, and it was only 
afterwards that Matthias and Judas were seized. Further, 
Judas was as deeply involved as Matthias ; in fact, in B/ and in 
the first two mentions of him in Axzé, he is named before Matthias, 
and only afterwards (§ 167) does Josephus name Matthias alone 
because directly before he has spoken of another Matthias ; so 
also xvii. 91, § 206: Mar@iav xai rots ody abrg. The only 
reason Wieseler has for passing Judas over is that the name 
Matthias has the same meaning as Theudas.t But that Mat- 
thias bore this second name also by no means follows. 











1 @eidas is oneof the names formed with the well-known abbrevi- 
ation-ending (cp NAMES, § 86, end; LuKE, § 6; APOLLOs, $1, 
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(2) Other critics, with rather more prudence, attempt 
no identifications, but nevertheless declare that some 
Theudas other than the Theudas of Josephus must have 
come forward before Judas of Galilee. Thus, in the 
Jast instance, again Ramsay (below, § 8). The scholar 
who with Ramsay starts from the axiom that Lk, is a 
historian of the same rank as Thucydides (see GALATIA, 
§ 12, end) will not readily give up this way of dealing 
with the difficulty. Those on the other hand who take 
cognisance of the great untrustworthiness of Lk. in 
specifically historical questions (cp ACTS, §§ 2, 4, 13; 
GospPELs, § 132; LYSANIAS) will regard the assertion 
asrash. Ramsay is certainly right in saying (p. 259) 
of Josephus that ‘he does not allude, or profess to 
allude, to every little disturbance on the banks of the 
Jordan.’ But it is just as certain that Gamaliel must 
be supposed to be alluding not to a little but to a great 
disturbance, if his speech is to be in keeping with the 
gravity of the occasion. An occurrence which could 
reasonably be placed side by side with the affair of 
Judas of Galilee would certainly not have been passed 
over by Josephus, 

Therefore also it is quite irrelevant to urge that the name 
‘Theudas was a common one, that the later Theudas was perhaps 
the son or grandson of the earlier (so Blass), or that Theudas 
was not his original name but only one which he had afterwards 
assumed (so Ramsay). As for the frequency with which the 
name occurs, the evidence—particularly that from the inscriptions 
—will be found in Schirer (G/V(2) 1473, ET i. 2168). That 
the name was frequent among the Jews, however, is not affirmed. 
John Lightfoot (on Acts 5 36) mentions two men named pytin in 
rabbinic literature, with regard to whom he himself adds that 
neither of them can be the person intended in Acts. 

Lastly, some critics have asked: If one or other of 
the two authors must have been mistaken, why not 
Josephus ‘cui et in historia et in chrono- 
= bolt’ logia titubari et vagari non insuetum?’ 

° * {so John Lightfoot). Joh. Dav. Michaelis 
(Lidl. t.d. Schriften d. Neuen Bundes,1 [1788] p.62 7} 
formulates this position with greater precision thus: 
Lk. dates Theudas correctly; Josephus correctly re- 
members (from his childhood} that a revolt occurred 
under Cuspius Fadus, but is mistaken in thinking that 
Theudas was the name of the leader on that occasion. 
Blass is conscious that such a charge against Josephus 
would be inadmissible, but reaches the same result by 
the extremely bold assumption (which, however, he 
introduces only with a forfasse) that, in describing the 
rising under Cuspius Fadus, Josephus wrote either another 
name than that of Theudas or no name at all, and that 
his copyists, carelessly identifying this narrative with 
that of Acts 536, introduced the name of Theudas into 
his text. This identification would have been occasioned 
by the circumstance that with both authors the mention 
of Judas of Galilee immediately follows. 

Indeed our problem becomes still more complicated 
than at first sight it appeared to be, by reason of the 

4. Did Lk. fact that Josephus, immediately after the 

. tuow words about Theudas quoted above (§ 1), 

Josephus? mentions Tiberius Alexander’s succession 

to Cuspius Fadus in the procuratorship 
and the famine in Judzea during his term (Acts 1128), 
and then proceeds as follows :—~ 

(Ant. xx. 52, § 192 [Naber]) npds rovrots 88 kai of raises "lovda 


n. 13 Sivas, $74). Probably it comes from Geddupos, @eddar70s, 
or some such form, and thus the meaning does coincide with 
that of Matthias (‘ gift of God’); but various other forms such 
as @eodexzys, Geddyn05 and the like could also have produced it. 
@cv- for @eo- rests upon a contraction met with mostly in the 
Tonic dialect (Gust. Meyer, Grieck, Gram. § 119; Schweizer, 
Gram. der pergamen, Ilnschriften, 1898, § 8245; Meisterhans, 
Gram. der att. Inschri“ten,@) 3191). “If the accent lies on the 
first element of the composite name as in the first instances 
given above (of which @evSoros is established in Attic inscrip- 
tions of about 200 B.C. and ®eiSwpes—both with ev—from the 
period of the empire, whilst @edSores is already found in Plato 
and @«déSwpos in Thucydides), it is proper to accentuate the 
word as @evias (see Siras, col. 45rg, n. 2); if such a form as 
@cvSdaros—a name met with also in Attic inscriptions of about 
160 B.C.—is at the basis of the contraction ®evéas will be the 
correct accentuation. 
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Tov Fadthaiou avppetnaay [Niese, avixOyoav] TOU Tov Aaty ard 
‘Pwpaiwy amoorjcarros Kupiviou ris ‘lovdaias tyantevovtos, ws 
év Toig mpd TovTwy ednAwaaper, "laxwBos xai Ziwwr, obs ava- 
oravpwoas mpoaérager 6 AAeEavépos : ‘ Besides all this, the sons 
of Judas the Galilaan were now put to death,—[that Judas] who 
drew away the people from the Romans when Quirinius made a 
census of Juda as has been shown in a former part of this work. 
Their names were Pivos and Simon, whom Alexander com- 
manded to be crucified.’ 

With this must be carefully compared what is said 
in Acts 537: 

meta rovroy avery "Iovdas 6 TadcAaios ev tais hutpais ris 
axoypapis, kat arégytycev Aady dricw alrov* KaKeivos dmwAETO 
nal mdvres door éweiBovto aire Svecxopricbyoay: ‘After this 
man rose up Judas of Galilee in the days of the enrolment, and 
drew away [some of the] people after him: he also perished, and 
all, as many as obeyed him, were scattered abroad. 

(z) If Lk. cannot be cleared of the charge of having 
made a mistake about Theudas it will be exceedingly 
natural to look for the cause of his mistake in this 
passage of Josephus, on the assumption that Lk. took 
the latter part of the passage just quoted from Josephus 
as referring not to the sons of Judas but to Judas him- 
self, If so, it could indeed appear as if Theudas ought 
to be placed before Judas as long as Lk. confined his 
attention to the dating of Judas which he found in his 
own gospel {21 f) and left that of Theudas out of con- 
sideration (see further, § 7 3). 

The remarkable collocation, by which the two are mentioned 
in the same order, has (since Keim) determined most critics who 
are not shocked at the suggestion of an acquaintance with 
Josephus on the part of Lk. to see here a proof of such an 
acquaintance—a view which it is rather difficult toavoid. Indeed, 
so strong is the proof that it and it alone has led Wendt, who in 
the seventh edition of Meyer’s commentary on Acts had still 
denied the use of Josephus by Lk., to affirm it in the eighth 
edition (1899, pp. 35-38); and Blass, who does not admit it, 
nevertheless says: ‘non facile adducimur ut casui tribuamus 
Theoda Judeque apud utrumque scriptorem junctam com- 
memorationem,’ and has no better way of escape than that 
mentioned in § 3, end. 

(4) As for the phraseology: the expression ‘to draw 
away the people’ (Aady droorfjoat) in particular is one 
that two authors writing independently would not easily 
happen upon. ‘Then there is also the mention of the 
census. In ‘obeyed’ (é7ei@orro) I.k, uses, both in the 
case of Judas and in that of Theudas, the same verb 
which Josephus uses in speaking of Theudas (‘ per- 
suades,' rel@ec}. It is specially important to mark that 
of all the five passages of Josephus in which Judas is 
mentioned (see JUDAS) only that which we are at 
present considering exhibits these agreements with Lk. 
Theudas'’s description of himself is introduced in both 
cases by Aéyew, and the participle Aéyw» which Lk. 
employs Josephus has in his second passage. The 
statement that after his capture Theudas had his head 
cut off was plainly too detailed for Lk.; but he uses 
with reference to him the verb dvacpety (‘was slain’) 
which Josephus applies to the death of the followers 
of Theudas (dveshev, ‘he slew’), and to the sons of Judas 
in precisely the same aor. pass. (dvypéOnoay, ‘were slain’) 
as we find in Lk. Any one of these coincidences can 
appear indecisive, but taken together they turn the 
scale. 

The last of the coincidences enumerated above is, it 
is true, denied by Blass. (a2) Eusebius (AZ ii. 111) 

quotes the words of Gamaliel regarding 
eed a Theudas in indirect narration as follows :— 

Ac te 536 f, ws dpa kara Tov Snhotipevay ypivor avérry 

°F Gevdas, Aéywr éaurdv elval rwa, bs Kare- 
AvOn, Kal wdyres boo érelcOnoay adry SiediGnoar : 
‘that at the time specified Theudas arose, giving him- 
self out to be somebody, who was destroyed, and all, as 
many as obeyed him, were dispersed.’ 

Although this quotation is far from being verbally 
exact (notice émefsOyaay and the order of the words 
éavrév elval rwa), Blass, nevertheless, believes that we 
have a survival of the original text of Lk. in xaredt@n, 
and that we shall be warranted in supposing the dyypéOy 
of the best authorities to have been first introduced into 
Lk. by copyists of the Bible, from the text of Josephus 
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(dvethev ; cp dvnpé8ycav in his section relating to the 
sons of Judas), and wice versa that the name of Theudas 
was introduced into the text of Josephus also by copyists 
{above, § 3). -Assuredly a bold hypothesis. 

{4) Blass considers that some support for this hypo- 
thesis can be found in the reading of D*: ds dteAvéy 
abros &¢ airod cal mdvres Soot éwelPovTo ai’Tg Kat 


éyevorro eis obdév. 

Not only, however, does this vary greatly from the rendering 
of Eusebius; it also appears to be the older of the two. This 
has been recognised by Blass in so far as he takes up into what 
he maintains to be the first form in which Acts was written the 
words abras &° avrot (=éav7ov) and omits the deAv@noar. It 
is all the more remarkable to find that he refrains from proceed- 
ing to the natural consequence—that of taking the xareAvon 
of Eusebius as a modification of the SeeAv@y in D which was 
preferred after the dveAvOnray had been introduced from the 
ordinary text into the text of D. Karadvew will have been 
selected in the process because it occurs in vv, 38 The con- 
verse, that D or his predecessor changed the careAudéy (of the 
original text put forward by Blass) which yet was not followed 
by any dceav@neay, into dceAv@n, might be hard to explain. 

(c) On the other hand it is nevertheless quite intel- 
ligible why Blass should have found difficulty in 
accepting the text of D entirely, including the deAv@n, 
as the original. For D's text admits very readily of 
being regarded as modification—not indeed of the 
primitive text assumed by Blass, yet certainly of the 
generally received text of the best authorities. The 
dvnpéOn kai. . . d:eAv@yoay has here been compressed 
into one verb d&edvy. 

If this 6:eAv@yoay had not lain before the scribe, the single 
verb teAv@y would never have been chosen. It can be applied 
to a group of men who have been dispersed or toa thing which 
has been destroyed, but to apply it to one man is not natural, 
Only «caradver is so used (v. 39); but xareAv@y in view of what 
has been said above cannot be accepted as the original reading, 
By che compression of the two verbs above referred to, however, 
the construction also has suffered. The subject to dueAv@y is in 
D not merely ds but also the plural as well, wavres Scoc éreiBovto 
avrg, and this same second subject receives further a verb in the 
plural : xai éyévovro eis ovdév. The Latin translator of D has 
seen that this is inadmissible, and has therefore taken occasion 
to delete the xaé before éyévoyro : ‘qui interfecttss est, et omnes 
quotquot obtemperabant ei facti sunt nihil’; and Hilgenfeld 
(Acta apost. grace et lat., 1899) has found necessary the 
following punctuation-—so completely inconsistent with the 
genius of the Greek language—of the words of D which he toa 
regards as those of the true original : ds SveAv@y alirds, V' abrod 
kai wavres doo éreidovra alte, xai éyevovro eis ovdéy, The 
reason for the compression of the two verbs into one (8veAv@y) 
was perhaps that the eye of the copyist before it reached beh gr 
had already run ahead to dceAv@qoav. Yet the addition of the 
words abrag dt’ avtod seems to indicate that the alteration, even 
if in the first instance it was due to an accident of the sort 
indicated, was nevertheless carried out with full consciousness. 


(d) Blass also urges reasons derived from the context 
for preferring xaredt@y to dvypéOy. Gamaliel’s design 
is to persuade his hearers to leave the apostles alone 
(vv. 386); but if the revolt of Theudas had been 
quelled by his being put to death, such an instance 
would tend to show on the contrary that the right policy 
was to punish the apostles with death, We are willing 
to believe that it was this argument, whether by itself or 
taken in connection with the oversight conjectured above 
under (c), which led to the reading dcehvOy adrés 5 
abrod in D. But the argument is not conclusive. 

Wendt (in Meyer’s Contr.) has already pointed out that it is 
not the apostles who are intended to be put in the parallel 
position to that of Theudas, but Jesus himself as the head of the 
new movement; Jesus, however, has already suffered the 
penalty of death, and Gamaliel therefore might all the more 
assume that his followers were no longer seriously to be feared, 
At the same time it is by no means indisputable that Lk, was 
here thinking of Jesus. Had it been so, to have referred ex- 
pressly to the fact of his death would have been very natural. In 
point of fact not only is this reference not made, but in speaking 
of the case of Theudas it is not so much as hinted that his death 
was the canse of the dispersion of his followers; rather are the 
two facts brought into juxtaposition merely, 


Thus the point of the comparison between the move- 
ment originated by Theudas and that in which the 
apostles were engaged will rather be simply that both 
at first had an apparently threatening character but 
soon lose it, without reference to the manner in which 
the change is effected, If this view is correct, it must 
be conceded that the example of Theudas from Josephus 
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is not in all its particulars quite apposite, and the 
attempt of Blass to discover or conjecture another 
Theudas who was not ‘slain’ {dvypé@%} but only 
‘ broken’ (xareAv@y) must appear to be called for. 

{e) But let us now for a little leave aside all this 
argumentation and simply ask: What of Judas of 
Galilee? What avails it to eliminate the death of 
‘Theudas by operations on the text if nevertheless that of 
Judas remains? True, Josephus knows nothing of it; 
but this does not come into account, for Lk. makes 
Gamaliel say, ‘he also perished’: xdxetvos dirwhero. 
Against this Blass can only adduce the Perpignan codex 
cited in AcTs, col. 50, n. 2. This in fact has for 
dmwero in the case of Judas, just as for dyypéGy in that 
of Theudas, ‘dissolutus est’; but must we believe that 
the original has been preserved in a solitary Latin trans- 
lation? Is it not very easily conceivable that the second 
‘ dissolutus est ' is due to repetition by a careless copyist ? 
And who was it who introduced the dwwaAero in the case 
of Judas? The drypé@y for Theudas, Blass will have 
it, is taken from Josephus; but the dxaAero for Judas 
could not at all have been taken from Josephus by way 
of correction of a xaTeAUéy originally written by Lk. 
(according to Blass}, for Josephus says nothing at all 
about the end of Judas. 

It thus appears that text-criticism is of no avail in the 
endeavour to show that J.k. has fallen into no error or 

. to disprove his acquaintance with 
S, peberacea Josephus. Our next question there- 
"fore must be as to whether analysis of 
the sources can contribute nothing to a solution of the 
problems of our passage. Most of the source-critics 
named in Acts, § 11, have no difficulty in attributing 
the mistake as to Theudas along with the entire speech 
of Gamaliel to the author of their ‘ secondary’ source, 
to whom also they trace everything else that is inappro- 
priate or incredible in Acts. The situation is changed 
somewhat if, as Clemen holds, the two verses about 
Theudas and Judas of Galilee were introduced into 
Gamialiel’s speech by the final redactor only, Clemen 
shares the view of Blass as to the inappropriateness of 
both these instances to the purpose of the speech, and 
therefore assumes that its purpose had not been recog- 
nised with sufficient clearness by that redactor. Lastly, 
B. Weiss, with whom Feine and Hilgenfeld concur, 
regards only the instance of Theudas (from dvéery in 
v, 36 to dvéory in v. 37) as being due to the final 
redactor. The motive of the interpolation was, he 
thinks, because the movement led by Theudas, as being 
of a more religious character, supplied a better parallel 
to that led by the apostles than the purely political 
agitation of Judas of Galilee. Even if this is not very 
convincing, there is nevertheless this advantage gained 
by means of Weiss’s hypothesis that the literatim repeti- 
tion of dvéory which would seem clumsy if we suppose 
a single writer, as well as that of wdvres Sco éreiPovro 
aurg, become less inexplicable. All critics who accept 
separation of sources at all are agreed in admitting the 
existence of the error in the existing text of Acts; asio 
acquaintance with Josephus on the part of the author of 
v, 36 they differ in opinion, and this is easily possible, 
since separation of sources naturally cannot shed any 
light upon this question. 

(2) Thus we must resume the question at the point where 
we left it in §4¢. Lk.’s acquaintance with Josephus 

was in no case an exact one; in fact 
rl irarea ik it is sometimes denied even from a 
Of gOR. DY 2K. standpoint for which the chronological 
difficulty does not exist. Thus Schiirer (below § 8) 
without holding the priority of Lk. in point of time, 
says: ‘either Lk. took no knowledge of Josephus at 
all, or if he did he afterwards forgot all that he had read. 
The first supposition, as the simpler, seems preferable.’ 
With reference to the case before us, he therefore 
supposes that any knowledge Lk. had regarding 
Theudas was by hearsay only. In that case, however, 
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the remarkable degree of coincidence with Josephus 
must be set down to mere chance—at which explanation 
even Blass stumbles {above, § 4 a). 

(4) It is difficult to see why the following explanation 
might not serve. Lk. had made notes from Josephus 
in which occurred the exact words now common to both 
authors. According to the order of Josephus, Theudas 
stood in the first place, Judas in the second, Perhaps 
in his reading Lk. had overlooked the circumstance that 
Josephus strictly speaking was dealing with the sons of 
Judas, and thus erroneously took what was said of the 
fate of these as referring to the father; perhaps, how- 
ever, on the other hand he read quite correctly, but at 
the same time made his note only to some such effect 
as this, that ‘Judas of Galilee stirred the people to 
revolt in the days of the taxing’; because the instance 
of the father seemed to him better suited for his purpose 
than that of the sons, Ifnow he had never before 
heard anything of a trustworthy kind about Theudas, 
it will certainly be excusable in him if he did not retain 
in his memory the date of Theudas (which of course he 
did not require for his actual purpose and therefore did 
not note), and (especially if the composition of his work 
did not follow immediately on the making of his notes) 
took the arder of his notes to be also in chronological 
order, and therefore represented Theudas as appearing 
before Judas whose date was well known to him. If he 
assigns to Judas himself the fate which according to 
Josephus overtook his sons, this admits of being ex- 
plained, on the first of the assumptions suggested above, 
from careless reading of the passage ; on the second it 
explains itself. Even Krenkel concedes that Lk., even 
without literary authority for it, could believe that Judas 
must have come to the same end as nearly all the in- 
surrectionary leaders of that period (see JUDAS, 10). 

An instructive example of careless reading which no one can 
dispute is to be met with in Eusebius (4 211), who reproduces 
verbatim Josephus’s account of Theudas, including the mention 
of Fadus, and nevertheless says that it relates to the same event 
as Gamaliel refers to in his speech. The mention of Fadus had 
thus failed to suggest to him the question as to the date to 
which the event ought to be assigned, and as to whether it could 
Poesy be reconciled with the assumed date of Gamaliel’s 
speech. 

: (c) The attempt here made to account for the remark- 

able degree of coincidence between Josephus and Lk, 
would have to be abandoned only in the event of its 
being possible to show that Lk. could not have used 
Josephus. Not to speak, however, of the great number 
of cases in which his employment of that author is 
raised to a very high degree of probability indeed, if 
not to absolute certainty, the non-employment in the 
strict sense is incapable of being proved. It is not 
difficult, indeed, to prove that Lk. did not make use of 
Josephus in the manner in which a modern scholar 
does ; but all the cases in which he diverges from him 
admit of being arranged under two classes; either he 
knows some other account besides that of Josephus and 
prefers it+ (whether, in our judgment, rightly or no is 
not the question), or he fails to use statements of 
Josephus as to the accuracy of which he would have had 
no doubts, simply because he has forgotten them, unless 
indeed, perchance, he had never read them (for it is 
possible that his use of Josephus may have been 
sporadic only). 

(d) Let us suppose, however, the case that a modern 
scholar has read the whole of Josephus—or most of 
him, Willhe at the end of his reading be in a position 
to say with confidence, for example, what were the 
territories included in the tetrarchy of Philip, and par- 
ticularly whether Iturzea (Lk.31) was one of them 
{there are, in all, five passages in Josephus, not all of 
them in full agreement, to pe taken account of here; 
cp HEexKop, § 11; LYSANIAS, § 1 4), orto recapitulate the 
facts about Lysanias? He will have to refer to his 
author again. But not only was such an expedient more 


1 For example, on the death of Herod Agrippa I. (Acts 
12 20-23); see HEROD, § 12, end. 
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laborious and time-consuming in those days in the case 
of a large work not then, as ‘now, divided into chapters 
and paragraphs or provided with an index ; we do not, 
above all, in the least know whether Lk. deemed this 
necessary, or whether he did not rather acquiesce all 
too willingly in the suggestion that he knew the matter 
well enough already without verifying it. We do not 
by any means deny that Ik. often gives way to fancies 
which a careful reading of Josephus on his part would 
certainly have dispelled ; as for example the notion that 
two men could be high priest at one and the same time 
(Lk.32) or that the census under Quirinius which 
Josephus plainly assigns to 6-7 A.D. could have coin- 
cided in date with the birth of Jesus. The question, 
however, is whether Lk. read Josephus with so much 
attention as to be able to correct these errors which had 
already passed into his flesh and blood. If, for example, 
as has been with probability supposed (see CHRONOLOGY, 
§§ so f; QuirRinius}), he had already confounded the 
census under Quirinius with some other, it could not 
of course make any great impression on him if he found 
it in Josephus mentioned in another connection than 
that in which he had already in his own mind placed it. 

{e) If we are to form any correct judgment as to Lk.’s 
procedure with reference to sources which in our modern 
view ought to have been absolutely authoritative for him, 
it will be our duty to observe the manner in which he 
uses the Pauline epistles. He leaves so much of their 
contents unnoticed and contradicts them to so large an 
extent (cp AcTs, §§ 4, 7, 14; COUNCIL ; RESURREC- 
TION, §§ 16-18, 21, 23, 27 d, etc. ; SIMON PETER, § 3; 
SPIRITUAL GIFTS, § 9 f.) that even some critical theo- 
Jogians have supposed he was entirely unacquainted with 
them. Yet this, if he wrote about 100-130 A.D., ‘is 
almost more impossible than it would be on the 
assumption of his having been a companion of Paul. 
We could imagine that not every companion of Paul 
became acquainted with the contents of his epistles 
before they were dispatched. Yet this is a matter of 
indifference here; for a companion of Paul became 
acquainted, from his own observation or from the oral 
accounts of eye-witnesses, with facts of which but a small 
number is known to us from the epistles, yet in sufficient 
number to show us how far it was from Lk.’s intention 
to pay serious heed even to these authentic sources in 
constructing his picture of the apostolic age. 

(f) To return once more to Theudas, it is clear that 
in this case also Lk.'s divergences (above, § 14) from 
the account in Josephus are not decisive against his use 
of Josephus. It is very easily possible that Lk., as 
Schiirer thinks, knew something about Thendas by 
hearsay, and indeed that the reported number of his 
followers reached him in this manner. With this it is 
not at all irreconcilable that his collocation of Theudas 
with Judas of Galilee and the chronological error may 
be due to his use of Josephus. The case is not such as 
makes it possible to say that every other explanation is 
excluded ; but the explanation here offered has in point 
of fact a probability that presses, and no counterproof 
can be brought forward. As against it may be urged, 
if one chooses, the contradiction apparently involved in 
the fact that Lk. is found accurately reproducing certain 
words of Josephus while yet altering so profoundly the 
general contents of his statements. This last fact seems 
to counteract the evidential value of the verbal ccinci- 
dences, We believe, however, that this difficulty has 
been obviated by the suggestion that the words in 
question come from Lk.’s notes of Josephus (see 
above, 4), 

That Josephus had been used by Lk. was first affirmed 
by Holtzmann (77, 1873, pp. 85-93, and especially &9/ ; 

1877, PP 535-549}. ee also Hausrath, 
8. Literature, V7liche Zt..gesch.(2) 4, 1877, pp. 239-2433 
Keim, BL 5, 1875, pp. 510-513, and Aus dem 
Urehristenthum, 1, 1878, pp. 1-27, especially 18-21; Clemen, 
Chronol. d. paulin, Bricfe, 1893, pp. 66-69, and St. Ax. 1895, pp. 


35-337; and Krenkel, Josephus u. Lucas, 1894, Pe 162-174 (very 
thorough). Lk.'s use of Josephus was denied by Sonntag, 5%. 
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Kr, 1837, pp. 622-652; Wieseler, Chronolog. Synopse, 1843, pp. | 
103-105, and Beitr. sur Wirdigung der Evangelirn, 1860, pp. 
ro1-104 ; Zuschlag, 7'Aeudas, 1849; Schiirer, 27, 107%, pp. 
74-582; Belser, 7d. theol. Quartalschrift, 1896, pp. 61-71 5 
lass, Sé. Kr. 1806, p. 439 4, and Acta apostolorum... 
secundum formam Romanam, Leipsic, 1896, p. xvi £ (cp Acta 
apostolorum edit, philolegica, Gottingen, 1895, ad doc.); Ramsay, 
Was Christ born at Bethlehent? 1898, 252-260; Feine, Theol, 
Lit.-Blatt, 1900, 604; Cross, E.xp.f, 1899-1900, pp. 538-540- 
PW. S. 
THIMNATHAH (7INZDA), Josh. 1943. See TIMNAH. 


THISBE (6icBH [BN], 61BH [AJ), the native place 
of Tobit (Tob. 12). 

It was situated ‘at the right hand ’—z.e., souchward—of cvdwws 
(BX) or xvdwwv [A] (Kadesh) in Galilee, and above aolo]np 
(Hazor?), xadds that it was dmiow Svopay }Atov, €& dpiare- 
pair boywp. . ae 

So far on the hypothesis that we have the Book of Tobit in an 
approximately origina! form. There is, however, strong reason 
to believe that the stories of Daniel (in part), Esther, rH udith, 
and Tobit, have been systematically altered as regards their 
historical and geographical names (see Crit. Bi/,). Thus the 
addition in x represents ny37 Seep soyo7 one, but this is a 
corruption of beyoe: JY NON, and the names Waasson, 
Raphain, Sephet in It, Vg. come respectively, (2) from 183, (2) 
from O°RD) (see RepHaim), and (c) from nb13. b0b3 and aya 
are jiable to confusion: the original reading was probably not 
* Galilee’ but ‘Gilead ’—z.e2. the southern Gilead in the Negeb. 
‘Naphtah’ is a southern district so called, and ‘ Asher’ repre- 
sents the southern Asshur or Ashhur. See, however, Tourt, 
and on another reference to a Thisbe or Tishbeh, see Tis BITE. 

T. K.C, 

THISTLE, THISTLES occur in AV as the rendering 
of the following words :— 

1. 1901. dardar (rpiBorot, Gen. 318 Hos.108t), a | 


word also found in Aramaic, Arabic, and Ethiopic, but 
apparently quite distinct from another word darddr 
which, in Persian and Arabic, denotes the ‘elm tree’ 
(see Low, 98 7). Being coupled in both places with 
pip. 44s (‘ thorns’ or ‘ thorn-bushes,’ see THORN}, dardar 
has been reasonably identified both in ancient and 
modern times with the rpifodos of the Greeks—z7.e., 
either a thistle or more probably a spinous plant of the 
knapweed kind, such as Centaurea Calcitrapa, I. 
(Ascherson ap. Liw, 427) or the more formidable C. 
verutum (Tristram, NHB 426). Petermann (Reisen 
im Ortent, 174) reported that the name dardar was still 
used in Syria for plants of the thistle kind. ' 
2. For WK, @dd, péuvos, EV ‘bramble,’ AVmg. offers in 
Judg. 914 the alternative rendering ‘thistle.’ See BRAMBLE, x. 
3. Min, A&A, is rendered ‘thistle’ in 2K. 149 2Ch. 2518 Job | 


8140, and ‘bramble’ (AV only} in Is. $413, elsewhere and in 
RVmeg. exc. Is. THORN (7.2). 

4. TpiBodn occurs twice in NT (Mt. 7 16 Heb. 68t); the mean- 
ing is probably the same as that of OT >4>. 

‘histledown appears once in AVmg. (Is. 17 13), producing as 
the result, ‘like thistledown before the whirlwind.’ But if a 
definite plant is required, one might think rather with W. M. 
Thomson ! of the glohe-like branches of the wild artichoke (prob- 
ably Cynara syrtaca). When ripe and dry in autumn these 
‘vegetable globes‘ are carried far and wide by the wind. AY, 
curiously, gives in the text of Is, (Zc.) ‘a rolling thing,’ and in 
the similar passage, Ps. $313 [14], ‘a wheel’ (see WHEEL); RV 
in both passages renders ‘the whirling dust.’ The analogy of 
Syr.gedéd, Arab, 7227/, would, however, ratherrecommend ‘stubble’ j 
as the true meaning of a3, galgal, in these two passages. 

N. M. 


THOCANUS (@oxanoy [B], Ouk. [A]), 1 Esd. 914 
RV=Ezra 1015, TrKvau (¢.z.). 


THOMAS THE APOSTLE. For the order in which 
the name occurs in the lists in Mt. 10 Mk. 8 Lk. 6 
Acts 1, see APOSTLE, § 1 (col. 264). In 
the Fourth Gospel the name occurs 
seven times, thrice with the addition ‘who is called 
Didymus,” 6 dAeydueros Alduuos (1116 2024 2l2 145 
2026 7). From Jn. this addition found its way into 
the Greek and Latin text of Lk. in cod. D. Formerly 
the name was read also in Jn. 2029 by the TR without 
any Greek attestation and in the Vulgate of this passage, 


1. The name. 


oS ak Land and the Book, 5$3=5S. Palestine and Jerusalem, 
1I2/. 
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though none of the MSS collated by Wordsworth- 
White have it there, 

The spelling of the name is without exception @wyas, in 
Latin 7feras (only two MSS of Wordsworth-White have fre- 
quently 7emas) ; in Syriac Thamd (hae a( hy according to Bar- 
Hebrzus, but the Nestorian vocalisation is TAe’ama (hao olh, 
preserving the consonantal character of » as in Hebrew; the 
Syro-Palestinian writes the Grecised wx Lwoth {cod. A, Jn, 


1116 wohsso(h), and for Aidyuos Pasoojh (cod C, 2024 


ooo h The Syriac appellative for twin is hdsmd (Nes- 


torian ¢ké"asna), and scarcely differs in pronunciation from 
the proper name, for which reason the explanation 6 Acyéuevos 
Adé. was omitted in all three passages in Syr. Sin. Syr. Cur, is 
defective in all passages of the Gospels where Thomas occurs, 
But in both these Syriac texts the name Thomas occurs in a 
passage where it is mot found in the original Greek, namely Jn. 
i422; instead of ‘IovSas otxy 6 ‘Ioxapiuirys, Syr. Sin. gives 
Thoma, Syr. Cur. juda-Thoma ; Blass gives now “lovéas[, odx 
6 and Kapudtov]. The Greek AiSupos has been preserved as 
Didymus in the Latin versions, but rendered ao creszents or 
dudites in the MSS of Lyon and Carpentras of the Provengal 
version and e7# 2weifeler in the pre-Lutheran German Bible, as 
if it were=divexos (see PREG) 866). The OS translates the 


name dBvogos, axardAnmros Bab’zys= Hebrew 24d (cian, in 
Pal.-Syr. fz), and Si8uzos. The meaning ‘twin’ is certain, 
but the original form of the Semitic word is much dis- 
puted (see, on the one hand, Olshausen, § 1814, Lagarde, 
Uebersiché, 1443 Barth, 1824, n. 1; Ges.-Buhl, Zex.; on the 
other hand, Siegfried-Stade, Lex.; Konig, 269; Dalman, Gramm. 
t12,n, 4). The question is whether the Hebrew word be 4°51 
(xather than £6'¢72) or £3°d (in Arabic tax’am). Still more doubt- 
ful is the relation to the corresponding Ethiopic word. The 
spelling #2yd. in the Targums is merely due to the pronunciation 
of x between two vowels. No example of the use of the noun as 
@ proper name older than the NT is known ta the present writer. 
There is no Thomas for instance in Josephus, but cp Pheen, 
sbonay pi oxn in C7S lno. 46, where also @axos ABSoveipoy, 
though the name became very frequent in all parts of Christen- 
dom; for modern Syriac instances, see Maclean's Dictionary. 
From the reading 'Thomas‘ or ‘ Judas-Thomas' for 
‘Judas not Iscariot’ in Jn. 1422, it is apparent that 
Thomas was identified at a very early 
&. The person. date with ‘Judas of James’ in the lists 
of Lk. 6and Acts1. This is strange enough, since the 
name Thomas also occurs in these lists. Yet so it is, 
and this identification has been maintained by Resch 
(Texte u. Unt. x. 3824 #7), who explains ‘Judas of 
James’ as Sruther (not son) of James, and finds the other 
twin in James the son of Alpheus, taking Jebbzeus- 
Thaddzeus to be different from ' Judas of James’ (see 
Jupas, 7, col. 2623). This ‘ Judas of James’ has been 
identified further with Judas (or Jude) the son of Joseph, 
the brother of Jesus, and thus Thomas has been made 
brother of Jesus himself. On the latter identification see 
especially Th. Zahn, Foerschungen, 6346 f., who thinks 
that it is an invention of the author of the Acts of 
Thomas. A Syriac origin for these Acts has been 
maintained by Néldeke and supported lately upon valid 
grounds by Burkitt (Joxrn. Theol, Stud. 128 f- 294 f-). 
The name Judas-Thomas occurs also in the Syriac 
Doctrine of Addai (see Lagarde, Religuie Syriace, p. 
424. 16f.; Grece,p. 942.35; Cureton, Documents, 33} 
ed. Phillips, 5; Barhebrzeus, Chron. Eccl. 32), and it was 
doubtless from a Syriac source that Eusebius got his 
"Tovdas 6 xat Gwyds (HE 113, where the Syriac text of 
Eusebius has only /udas Thomas). Ephrem Syrus, 
too, called him Judas-Thomas (616 F of his works, 
where the Roman edition printed ‘Thomas,’ see 
Burkitt, Texts and Studies, vii,24). Others make Simon 
Zelotes a brother of Judas or James (see the Armenian 
Commentary of Ephrem on Acts in Rendel Harris, 
Four Lectures on the Western Text of Acts, 37), and 
from this combination the other fact may be ex- 
plained, that for Lebbzeus also Judas Zelotes is found in 
Latin MSS in Mt, 103, in Miinter’s Sahidic version, Jn. 
i422 (see Lipsius, 3163), in the Latin Chronicle of the 
year 334 (ed. Mommsen, 670, ed. Frick, roo, who 
wrongly presupposes a lacuna between Judas and 
Zelotes). For the question whether under the ‘things 
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which Judas Thomas wrote from India’ (Lagarde, 
Religuia Syr. 416; Cureton, Documents, 32} the 
epistle of Jude is to be understood, see Lipsius, 3194 ; 
Zahn, forschungen, 5116 122 6347, n. 4. The ‘Gospel 
of the Twelve Apostles’ (ed. by J. Rendel Harris, 190} 
makes him a member of the tribe of Benjamin, the 
‘Book of the Bee’ (ed. Budge, 1886) of the tribe of 
Judah. 

‘The legends that gathered round this apostle are of the most 
fanciful kind and too intricate to be treated at length here ; cp 
the Greek edition of Bonnet, the Syriac of Wright, and its 
supplement by F. C, Burkitt in Studia Sinaitica 9 25-44, and 
the treatment of these Acts in Lipsius, Die Apokryphen A postel 
gesthichten. 

In the Clementine Homilies Thomas bas a twin brother 
Eliezer (or, Eleazar, see Lipsius, Ergdnzungshe/t, 24), in 
another list a twin sister Lysias (app. ad Chron. pasch. 2142, 
ed, Bonn). In the Apostolic Constitutions, vi. 14 (173, ed. 
Lagarde) the name Thomas is omitted in the list of the Apostles 
by the MSS wr, supplied between Bartholomew and Matthew 
by ayzt. 

In the ‘ Apostolic Church order or Third book of Clement's 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, as published by T. P. 
Arendzen Gn /. Theol. Stud. 360) the order is (7) James, (8) 
Nathanael, (9) Thomas, (10) Kephas, (11) Bartholomew, and (12) 
Judas soz of James (the Sahidic version has ‘ brother of James,’ 
see Arendzen, 74). In the corresponding text (to be published 
by Mrs. M. D. Gibson in Hore Semitice,1l20) we get (7) 
James, (8) Judas son of James, with (g} Nathanael, (10) Thomas, 
(xr) Bartholomew, (12) Matthias. 4 MS in the possession of 
R. Harris agrees with the text of Arendzen (Gibson, appendix). 

In the History of Mary (Budge, ET, 105) Thomas ts said to 
have preached to ‘the Indians, and the Chinese, and the 
Cushites, and (the people of) all the islands near and far’. . . 
His day in the Western church is the 21st Dec., in the Greek 
the 6th Oct., in the Syriac the 3rd July (see Nilles, Xalen- 
darium). On the 22nd Oct. 394 his coffin was deposited in the 
great church of Edessa; but this was, perhaps, only a removal, 
as other sources tell of his grave at Edessa at a much earlier 
time, On the church of the Thomas-Christians of Malabar, 
which refers its origin to the apostle himself, see Germann, Die 
Kirche der Thomaschristen (1877); on the character of the 
apostle see the Commentaries on the Gospel of John and 
exegetical and homiletical books. That the legends make him 
a carpenter and builder may have arisen from his association 
with Jesus, E. N. 


THOMEI (some [A]), 1 Esd. 532 RV, AV Thomoi. 
See TEMAH. 


THORN, THORNS, occur in AV as the rendering of 
many different words. It is in nearly all cases impossible 
to arrive at a determination of the particular species 
intended, and indeed most of the words may be pre- 
sumed to be of somewhat general application. 


1, TON, d/dd (sec BRAMBLE), is probably some species of / 
MT in Ps. 589 [x0] where ymx occurs is probably ' 


Rhammus, 
corrupt. {In Cheyne’s restoration the ‘pots’ and ‘thorns’ dis- 
appear in asentence which may remind us of Job 27204 Duhm 
here is more conservative. Sishausen’s note, however, still 
deserves consideration. ] 


2. pin, hédek, is rendered ‘brier’ in Mic. 7 4 (but cp &), and 
‘thorns’ in Prov. 1519t. See Brier, 6. 

3. min, A6dk (2 K.149 2 Ch. 2518 Job314o Prov. 269 
Cant. 22 Is, 3413 (cp @) Hos. 96), rendered in AV thrice 
‘thorn,’ thrice ‘ thistle,’ and once ‘bramble,’ is a word 
which elsewhere denotes a ‘hook’ (Job 4026 [412] 
2Ch. 33rr)+; the onmn, 4évdhin, of 18.186 is pro- 
bably a corruption (Dr., ad Zoc.). @ has in three places 
dxavOat (‘thorns’) and once xvidy (‘nettle’); in 2K. 
axay (accus. axava[y} but axxay (L]); in 2 Ch. 25x8 
the word is merely transliterated. 6 xofer, rdv axovx 
[B], 6 oxog, 7dr ay- [A], 6 axxyar[L]. It is usually 
taken to be a tall and strong thistle, such as Mofodasts 
syriaca (FFP 336), whose ‘ powerful spines’ (VHB 424) 
would explain the connection with the meaning ‘hook’; 
but some other thorny plant may be intended. Arab. 
and Pers. Zaw# (' peach’ or ‘plum') is probably quite 
a different word, and does not justify the rendering 
‘sloe’ adopted by Celsius, 1478 # See Low, 147 fF 

4, PSP), naldsas (omjdacov Is. 719, groipy? Is. 55x3t), is 





1 On the reading in 2 Ch. see MANasseH, 

2 This word appears in Dioscorides (412) as the name of a 
common plant. According to Pliny (2115, § 54) it had a prickl 
stalk, taas (Syn. Pé. Fl. Class. 78) identifies erotp% wit 
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probably a general name for a prickly plant or bush, and con- 
nected with the ver py) (#@‘as), to ‘ pierce’ or ‘ prick,’ which 
appears in post-biblical Hebrew (see Barth, Vominaib. 213). 

5+ DD, sivivn (Eccles.76 Is. 3413 Hos.28[6] Nah.1 rof), denotes 


‘thorns,’ ‘thorny branches,’ or ‘thorny bushes.’ @ has in 
Eccles, dxavéaz, in Is. dxdvOiva EvAa (?), and in Hos. oxdAomes ; in 
Nah, its text differs from MT, which is corrupt (see Wellh. ad 
foc.). As the etymology is unknown, no nearer speculation is 


possible.! The form ni1'0, sivdth, in one place denotes ‘hooks’ 
(Am. 42), 

6. poo, stllin (Ezek. 2824, oxédro), and osibo, sallonim, 
rapototpycovor? (Ezek. 26). See BRIER. 

7. ORM, simvion (Job5s5 Prov. 225+) and (8) DIS, séninin 
(Nu. 3355 Josh. 2313+), are also general words for ‘therns.’ 


The former is rendered zpéBodo: by & (in Prov. 225); the latter 
Bodies. The Hebrew words are possibly connected with 


MBM, sinséneth, Aram, 83x, Ar, séen, which all mean ‘basket.’ 


In Job 55 the reading of MT is not supported by @ and seems 
suspicious (see Hoffmann, ad /oc.). 

9 Pips £5s (Geavbc, Gen. 3 18 Ex. 22 5 [6] Judg. 87 162 S. 286 Ps, 
118 x2 Is, 3213 3812 Jer.43 1213 Ezek. 2824 Hos. 10st), is the 
commonest OT word for ‘thorn’ or ‘thorns,’ but is also (so far 
as we know) quite general (Léw, 198). 


ro, WIDP, donmos (Prov, 24 31 1s. 84.13 Hos. 96¢). See NETTLE. 


11. NY, Sayith (1s.567 237 917[18] 1027 27 44), a word which 
only occurs in Is., is, in all the seven places where it appears, 
combined with "Vow, S@mir, and is probably of similar meaning 
{see Brier, 2). Dietrich (Adhandl. zur semit. Wortforsch. 73) 
proposes a derivation from mNw, 5a’ah, ‘to be waste,’ but this 
is unlikely. Kes 

12. péuvos occurs Bar. 671 [70]. Cp BRAMBLE. 

13. oxdAoy, 2Cor. 127. See above (5), (6). In Ecclus. 4319 
Heb. isq-pp. For the meaning of the expression see PauL, § 32, 
Eye, Diseases or, § 4. N. M.—w. T. T.-D. 


THRACE. A ‘Thracian’ horseman (rév irréwy 
twos OpgxGy} is incidentally mentioned in 2 Macc. 1235 
as one of the bodyguard of Gorgias, the governor of 
Idumaza under Antiochus Epiphanes. The opportune 
arrival of the Thracian saved Gorgias from capture by 
one Dositheus. 

Thrace at this period was the general name for the 
entire region included between the Strymon and the 
Danube, embracing a variety of tribes (cp Herod. 
53). With the death of Lysimachus in 281 B.c., all 
chance of Thrace becoming an independent kingdom 
ceased. The country became a recruiting ground for 
all who needed troops and could pay for them. 
Thracian troops were chiefly light-armed infantry and 
irregular horse (Xen. Anab. i. 29; Memor,. iii. 9 2). 
Frequent references are made to them as an element in 
Macedonian, Roman, and other armies; probably the 
name came to be applied to indicate a certain type of 
equipment and mode of fighting rather than actual 
nationality. 

(For @paxwv of GA, however, @V* reads @apaos, and Gva 
@apaovs; and it is, to say the least, quite as likely that the 
Syrian cavalry was drawn from Cilicia as from Thrace (cp 


ARMY, § 7). As tothe possible identification of Tiras (Gen. 10 2). 
with Thrace, see Trras.] w.J.wW. 


THRASEAS or (RV) THRASZUB (6pacaioy [A], 
Bapcioy [V*%], eapceoy [V4], térasius [Syr.]}), 
father of APOLLONIUS, 2 Macc.35. The name may 
possibly be another form of Tarsus. 


THREAD (S30, etc.}, Josh. 218 etc. See Corp. 

THREE CHILDREN, SONG OF THE. 
{Boox), § 22, 

THREE-STRINGED INSTRUMENT (2*Ov}), x5. 
186 Ev™e See Music, § 3[4]. 


THREE TAVERNS (tTpiwNn TABEPNwN [Ti. WH]; 
Acts 2815+, AV ‘The three taverns,’ RV ‘The Three 
Taverns.’). 

Here Paul was met on the final stage of his journey 


See DANIEL. 





Poterium spinosum, a low herb occurring in Syria, the branches. 
of which terminate in intricate branching spines. 

1 dxavOa in both Greek and Latin writers was undoubtedly 
Acanthus spinosus. The nearly allied 4. syriaces is abundant 


in Syria. 
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to Rome by a company of the Roman Christians. It 
was a station on the Via Appia; evidently, from the 
order of the names, lying between Rome and Appii 
Forum. From Cicero (Zp. ad Att, 212, ‘emerseram 
commode ex Antiati in Appiam ad Tris Tabernas’}, we 
learn that it stood just where a cross road from Antium 
on the coast fell into the Appian Way from the W. ‘Tres 
‘Tabernze stood therefore very near the northern end of 
the Pomptine marshes, in the midst of which Appii 
Forum actually lay (cp Horace, Sa4.i.53f). The dvd. 
ftin. gives 17 R.m. between Aricia and Tres Taberne, 
and 10 R.m. from Tres Tabernz to Appii Forum ; 
Aricia stood 16m. 8S. of Rome. These distances locate 
Tres Tabernz at about 3 miles from the modern 
Cisterna on the Appian road. WJ. Ww. 


THRESHING INSTRUMENT (3719), 25. 2422. 
See AGRICULTURE, § 8. 


THRESHOLD. This is the rightful rendering of (1) 
AD, saph (some scholars compare Ass. sxp( f}z), the more 
usual term (see Door) ; (2) jnep, miphéan, is 
L Pea probably the special term for the threshold 

rms. of the sanctuary proper (Thenius), 1S. 54 / 
(Dagon’s temple), Zeph. 19 Ezek. 93 10418 462 471 (cp 
Dacon, § 3). The rendering ‘threshold’ in AV of 
1 Ch. 2615 17 needs correction (see ASUPPIM). We also 
find the plural ovsp, sé, ‘thresholds.’ So in Is. 64, 
‘And the foundations of the thresholds shook at the 
sound of their voices’ (read npon ‘77x, and cp Job 386). 
We are probably to suppose the front of the temple 
divided by one or more pillars into several entrances. 
So, too, in Am. 91, ‘Strike the capitals (of the pillars) 
that the thresholds may tremble,’ The temple at Bethel 
is spoken of. These ' thresholds’ had special keepers 
(EV ‘porters’), 1 Ch. 922 2Ch.234, Elsewhere the 
phrase is ‘keeper (or keepers) of the threshold’ (but 40 
may be used collectively); so, e.g., Jer.854 2K.224 
234 etc., for which in Esth. 221 @ gives dpy:owparo- 
@vraxes, taking the Hebrew phrase as synonymous with 
‘ Keeper of the king’s head’ (1S. 282, @ dpyiowparo- 
@vAat). In Ps. 8411 {if the text is correct}, a psalmist 
values even this Levitical office highly (apiBDA, but & 
Twapaprreig@ar). Cates and thresholds being sacred, 
it was of course a privilege to guard them. But though 
it is usual to quote this passage, it is doubtful whether 
this is critically justified. 

Sacrifices for the family were originally at the entrance 
of the home. According to Hommel, the Ass. sup{p)z, 
‘prayer,’ is a denominative form szfpu, 
‘threshold.’ In modern Egypt a threshold 
sacrifice may be offered to welcome the 
incoming master of the house,! and, in 
ancient times, Herodotus reports that 
every Egyptian sacrificed a hog to Osiris before the door 
of his house (248). Trumbull makes it probable that, 
in the narrative of the institution of the Passover, the 
words ‘and he shall take a bunch of hyssop and dip it 
in the blood that is in the bason ’ {Ex. 1222) misrepresent 
the true meaning. 4p3 might in fact mean either ‘in 


the bason' or ‘at the threshold,’ and Trumbull prefers 
the latter rendering (@ rapa ri Ovpay, Vg. in imine}. 
To set foot on the threshold in a careless manner was 
probably unlucky ; Trumbull reports that even now in 
Syria ‘it is unlucky to tread on a threshold,’ and that 
in Upper Syria the bride is sometimes carried across the 
threshold of the bridegroom’s house by the friends of the 
bridegroom. In Egypt it is the bridegroom who does 
this, and in ancient Greece and Rome, also in ancient 
India, similar customs are well known to have existed. 
Obscure passages in 1 K.182r and Zeph. 19 can now be 
understood ; also probably the name of the Pesah (EV 


2. Sacred- 

ness of the 

threshold 
stone. 


1 So onthe arrival of the new Khedive at his palace in 1882 
{H. Clay Trumbull, 7e Threshold Covenant (1896), 7, quoting 
fotk-Lore Journal, 192). 
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} 'Passover’}. nos, Adsak, means ‘to leap, to dance. 
The Pesah was perhaps so called because the Israelites 
‘leaped’ over the threshold after the special sacrificial 
rite referred to had been performed at the threshold in 
recognition of its freshly attested sanctity, or performed 
a ritual dance near it. 


In 1 K. 1821, ‘ How long halt ye between two opinions’ (AY), 
is admittedly most improbable, The revisers, however, not being 
allowed to correct the text without ancient parsons; could find 
nothing that was plainly better. But Klostermann has provided 
the easy and natural correction OBE (for MT O'BYOR). It only 


remains to interpret the reference to the s##finz aright. The 
true explanation seems to be, ‘ How long will ye leap over both 
thresholds?’—4.¢., enter with the same scrupulous awe the 
sanctuaries of the two rival deities, Yahwé and Baal. And in 
Zeph. 19 {reading v. 96 as in @) we may paraphrase, ‘And on 
that day J will punish those who, though they leap with scrupu- 
lous awe over the sacred threshold, yet bring with them into 
Yahwée’s house hands stained with cruelty and injustice’ (Che. 
JOR 40 568% [x898]; cp Jastrow, /BL 17108 & [1898}). See 
further, Crz#, B26. Trumbull has already explained 15S. 51-5 
by the light of the same archzological facts, The explanation in 
15.55 is of course an uncritical guess akin to that in Gen. 32 32. 
T. K. Cc. 


THRONE. It will be convenient under this heading 
L Terms to deal with seats in general, the Hebrew 

; " word for throne being applied to all articles 
of furniture of that description. The terms are :— 

x, &iss? (NOB, but 4OD 1 K.1019 Job 26g), is apparently 
derived from the Ass. 4xss# ‘seat, throne,’ the Aram. equiva- 
lent 4orsé' (8032 Dan. 5 20, etc., cp Syr. £rseyd), from which is 
borrowed Ar. 47s? ‘chair,’ being probably an earlier form. 
Purely colourless are the two terms— 

2. mosad (IW, 1S. 2018, etc., EV ‘seat,’ lit. ‘place of 
sitting’ from yd&as), or sébeth (R38, Am.63, EV i, @ 
xadéSpa; and 

3. tekinah (APIA, Job 23 3 ‘seat,’ lit. ‘fixed place’), used of 
the dwelling-place of the Almighty. 

4. Bywe, Acts1221 (RVmg. ‘judgment-seat’). Properly a 
raised platform (Lat. ¢r7éunal, cp_suggestum) upon which, as 
Jos. B/ii,11 shows, the @pévos (Lat. seé/a2) was erected. In 
Neh. 84 Bjyastands for migddl, ‘ tower '—i.¢., an elevated stand 
or pulpit. 

5. xafedpa, Ecclus.74 (Heb. #23746), cp Mt. 2112 Mk. 115 
(seat of the dove-sellers). 

6. mpwroxa@cdpia, the first or chief seat in a synagogue 
(Mt. 236 Mk, 1239, etc.). Cp Svnacoaug, § 94 

7-, 9pdvos (in ® for 1 above), Rev. 44 11 16, etc., a state chair 
having a footstool. Plu, in Col. 116 as the name of a class of 


angels; cp Zest. Levi, 3, where they appear as in the seventh 
heaven. See ANGEL, § 1. 





Such pieces of furniture as chairs, seats, or stools are 
unknown to the ordinary tent-dweller, and doubtless the 
Hebrews firstcame touse themafter they 
occupied Canaan (see MEALS, § 34}. 
It is true that in the representation of Sennacherib's 
camp before Lachish a kind of seat or bench is to be 
seen in some of the tents, but this departure from the 
ordinary custom is doubtless due to the superior culture 
of the Assyrians (see TENT, fig. 1). As in Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Egypt, seats were no doubt to be found 
in every house in Canaan, and together with a bed, 
table, and lamp formed part of the equipment of a well- 
appointed room (2 K. 410; EV ‘stool').2 The word 
used in this passage (4éssé) elsewhere refers to the seat 
or throne of Eli the priest (1 S. 19 413 18), of the 
governor ‘ beyond the River’ (Neh. 37, see Ryle, Camd, 
Bible, ad toc.), and of the throne of Solomon (x K. 
1018 7, 2 Ch, 917 #). 


The reference to Satan's throne at Pergamos (Rev. 213, see 
PERGAMOS, § 2), if the great altar of Zeus is meant, is associated 


2. References, 





1 According to another view the ~ in the Aram. farms has 
been inserted to compensate for the loss of the doubled s (for a 
statement of the views see Bevan, Danie/, 104 f). It is to be 
noticed that the form with » occurs in the old Aramaic inscription 
of Bar-rekub (Zenjirli, Bs, temp. Tiglath-pileser III.). The 
same form appear to recur in Phoenician inscriptions from 
Cyprus of the beginning of the fourth century p.c. (CZ 1, nos. 
22, 44, 88), where g°o1X7) pdm, ‘interpreter of the two thrones,’ 
is perhaps the épunveunis {cp Gr. inscr.) between the rulers of 
| Cyprus and Persia (see (7S 165). 

2 But note perhaps that the hostess is said to have been a 
* great’ woman. 
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with the interesting question of throne-worship, That there isa 
very close connection between the throne of the deity and his altar 
appears certain, and it is not improbable that they were originally 
identical. On the whole subject see Reichel, Vorhellen,. Gotter- 
cudte, 37. (Vienna, 1897), with Budde’s reniarks, #2f.T 
9 396.; and Clermont-Ganneau, Ree. @ Arch. Orient. 4247 7: 
‘There are three main varieties of seats to be noticed : 
(a) the seat with neither back nor arms, (6) the seat with 
straight back, and (¢) the straight- 
backed seat with arms. The three 
practically correspond to the classical sella, cathedra, 
and ¢kronus respectively. The first of these is frequently 
represented upon Assyrian and Babylonian seals,1 and 
bears a general close resemblance to the primitive 
altars and table upon the Assyrian slabs.? In a large 
number of cases it is shaped like a square stool, often 
with several cross-bars, though instances are by no 
Means wanting where the legs cross transversely, not 
unlike the construction of the modern camp-stool. 


These shapes are found in the ancient classical world and were 
probably borrowed from the East. The Greek term for them, 
Séppos, 1s used by & to render &zss? in 1 S. 19 413 182K. 4140, 
and in accordance with Gr. usage occurs in x S. 2823 to render 
mitttéh. On the use of beds, couches, and divans, cp Bsn, § 3. 


Representations of the second and third variety 
are likewise found in Assyria where they are often 


3. Description. 


accompanied with a footstool; cp the analogy of the ; 


Gr. Opévos and its @pqrus. 

The OT references to the footstool (Adddm, O79, @ brorddcoy, 
always metaphorical) would show that the Hebrews were well 
acquainted with seats of thisnature. On 4ébe§ (33), 2Ch.9 18, 
see helow, n. 6, 

The two last-mentioned varieties lent themselves to 
decoration and elaboration to a greater extent than the 
sella. They were frequently of the finest workmanship 
and adorned with gold and plaques of carved ivory (see 
Ivory, § 2). An overspread or baldachino was often 
added, and a reference to this is perhaps rightly seen in 
the Japhrir (Kr., but Ktb. seg} of Jer. 4810.4 A 
common form of ornament was the representation of 
animals or men, to support the arms or seat. 

If Benzinger is correct in his suggestion that Solomon's 
throne (situated in the Porch of the Throne, 1 K. 77) 
was the work of Hiram, it is natural to suppose that it 
was based upon the familiar Egyptian or Assyrian 
models. The throne was decorated with ivory and gold, 
and was approached by six steps (cp Is. 61 ‘a throne 
high and lifted up’), at each end of which was the figure 
of a tion. The back appears to have been adorned with 
heads of bulls. The second Targ. on Esther adds many 
fanciful details which are devoid of value. 

On the text of 1K.1018 4%, 2Ch.917 f, see the Comm. of 
Ki. and Benz, In 1K. 1019 the reading ‘rounded top' (head- 
rest) appears obvious, but we should probably read Say *yix, 
‘the heads of bulls’ (@ wporouai péoxov). In 2Ch. 918 the 
words have been seriously misunderstood.6 

The meaning of védoth, EV ‘stays’ (lit. hands, & yetpes, 
manus [K,], ayKiaves, brachiola [Ch.}) is not clear. Jos. Ast, 
viii. 5 2 offers enjAarov, which means (a) the slats of the frame- 


work of a bed, (4) the rungs of a ladder, and (¢) axle-pins (cp 
1K.732). Following (2) we might think of the slats forming 
the seat of the throne, but the idiomatic ‘on either side' (ax 
791), and @'s dyxaves in Ch. points rather to the arms. Such 
arms are represented, ¢.g., upon the throne of ASur-bani-pal 
(Perrot and Chipiez, 47 im CAald. 1108, fig. 28), and of 
Sennacherib before Lachish (74. 2105, fig. 47, cp Ball, Light 
Jroin the East, 193). What is meant by the ‘two lions standing 
by (near) the stays’ is also obscure; the words are omitted by 
@A in 1 K, 1029, perhaps rightly. S.A.C, 





1 See Menant, La Glyptigue Orientale, 1, and ep S. I. Curtiss, 
Prim, Sem, Ret. 267-276 (1902). 

2 Cp the table in TENT, fig. x. 

8 For details see Perrot and Chipiez, Art. in Chald. 2 313-321, 

an Hoffmann, ZA TW, 1882, p. 68, and on verss. see Field, 
ad loc, 

5 1 K.1020 ony t elsewhere pyqy., Ina Pheenician inscrip- 
tion from Citium in Cyprus (C/S1, no. 10) mention is made of 
the offering of an altar and two nyin—?.e., perhaps (on the 


analogy of our passage) ‘lions’ (Q)"X). 

6 B33, footstool’ (BL dwxorddor, scabellum) is for WAI, a 
variant of bay in 1 K. (emended text). See, primarily, Geiger, 
Urschr. 343. 
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THYATIRA 
THRUM (157), Is. 3812 RV" See WEAVING. 
THUMMIM (D°DM), Ex.2830. See URIM AND 
; THUMMIM. 


THUNDER (5%, Ps. 77 19 [18] 818 [7] 1047 Job 2614 
1s, 29.6; Bpovrj; also, much more frequently, ‘+ Sip, Ps, 29 3 
Is. 30 30, cp Jer. 1013, plur. mbip, ix. 923, or ono ndp 928; 


in NT gwva Bpovrjs, Rev. 61142196 (Bpovrav), dwval cat 
Bpovrai Rey. 45 85 11 19, etc. 


This most sublime of natural phenomena is repre- 
sented by a poetical echo of primitive myth as the voice 
of God, Ps. 1047 Job B74 fh, 409 Ps. 1813 [x4]. and 
especially Ps.29. In Ps.2sa (cp v. se) as his laugh 
(see Del. and Che. Ps.(). When, however, in Ezek. 
105 the sound of the wings of the cherubim is hkened 
tautologically to ‘the voice of El Shaddai (EV God 
Almighty) when he speaketh,’ we naturally ask whether 
this is not some error in the text, and the result is 
interesting, for it opens up a vista of possible rectifica- 
tions of early mistakes (see SHADDAI). And if we 
lose the traditional reference in Ezek. 105 (and 124), we 
have still enough to show that thunder to the ancient 
Israelites had a special sanctity as the expression of the 
divine omnipotence (Ps, 293), and of the terrible divine 
vengeance (15,210 Ps. 1813 [14] Is. 3030}. Thunder 
in summer-time was peculiarly awful (x S. 12 17), 
though perhaps the case mentioned is but a poetical way 
of stating that with God nothing is impossible ; Tristram 
(NHP 33) says, ‘it is unknown in summer.’ The 
wise men of later times, such as the poet of Job, were 
well aware that thunderstorms did notoccurcapriciously, 
but were subject to laws appointed by the Creator (Job 
2826 3825, cp Ecclus. 4317). 


‘ Right-aiming thunderbolts’ (Wisd. 5 21) has been changed in 
RV into ‘shafts of lightning (oAtSes aarparwy) with true aim,’ 


In Ps. 7848 ‘bot thunderbolts’ remains, though O°5¥ more 


probably means here ‘burning sicknesses’ in accordance with 
the requirements of parallelism, Another peculiar phrase, ‘in 
the secret place of thunder ' (OY7 WnO2, év droxpigwxararyisos), 
still remains in the RV of Ps, 817[8]. Duhm explains, ‘in the 
cloud which hides the thunder and at the same time veils God 
from sight ek 2213,).' This isnodoubta worthy explanation ; 
but the Hebrew phrase does not appear to suit the parallelism. 
On the so-called: Bath-kol, see Voice, and on the title given 
to James and John, and rendered ‘sons of thunder,” see 
BOANERGES, 


THYATIRA (@yatetpa [Ti WH]? Rev.lsr; & 
Ovareipos [Ti. WH], Rev. 218 and 224; wédkews Quva- 
relpwr, Acts 1614). 

Thyatira was a town in northern Lydia, so close to 
the indefinite borderland between Mysia and Lydia that 

ve some preferred to reckon it to Mysia 

Sa posal (Strabo, 625, fy Muacdy éoxdrny rivés 
“gaciv). It lay east of the Lycus, a 

tributary of the Phrygius, which river itself falls into the 
Hermus from the north. Thyatira thus was placed 
almost exactly midway between the Caicus (N.} and the 
Hermus (S.), on the great road which crossed this region 
going to the SE., into the valley of the Maander. Its 
geographical position is the key to its historical import- 
ance. The watershed in which it lay was, in fact, of 
the utmost importance strategically, as it was the line 
of demarcation between the territory of competing 
sovereigns. For in goz B.C. J.ysimachus, king of 
Thrace, and Seleucus I. {Nicator}, king of Syria, had 
partitioned Asia Minor, which they had taken from 
Antigonus, in such wise that Lysimachus had the western 
portion, as far as central Phrygia, whilst the remainder 
fell to Seleucus (see SELEUCIDA:, § 2). When, subse- 
quently (from 283 B.c.}, hostilities broke out between 
the two monarchs, the district in question would be of 
great military importance ; and, still later, when in 277 
B.C. the Gauls (Galatia) invaded Asia Minor and founded 
their robber state in north-eastern Phrygia (ep GALATIA, 

1 Neut. plur., 7a @vdrecpa; but the v2. in Rev. 1x1, eis 
@vdrepav, is ‘well attested” (WH 2 App. 163), Cp the case of 
Lystra (g.v.). The form 7hyateira gradually grves place to 


Thyatira, The place is now called 44-Aissar, ‘a large town 
of mud houses’ (Murray, Hdbk, to AM 84). 
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§ 1), its importance was enhanced, Consequently, we 
find established here a group of so-called ‘Macedonian 
colonics’; and Strabo describes Thyatira as such a 
colony (625, karotkia Maxeddvay).} 

The word Macedonian in this connection undoubtedly 
implies, firstly, Macedonian blood and descent, and 
secondly the nucleus of the standing armies kept on 
foot by the Seleucidze, Ptolemies, and other kings. 
This nucleus of trusted troops was in reality the remnant 
of the soldiers of Alexander the Great, or their children, 
their numbers being continually recruited by drafts of 
volunteers from Macedonia itself.? 

In course of time many men who were not of Macedonian 
blood would doubtless find their way into these select corps of 

uards. It isin this sense that the term ‘ Macedonians’ is used 
in 2 Macc. $20 (see Macevonia, § 1; THRACE) [t is abund- 
antly clear from the extant inscriptions from the region in which 
Thyatira stood that the bulk of the colonists were ‘Macedonians’ 
both in the sense of being men of the standing army and also as 
being of Macedonian blood.3 

The date of the foundation of Thyatira as a military 
colony is uncertain ; probably it was subsequent to 277 
B.c. The name is a compound; -eiza=‘ village’ or 
‘town,’ and the whole name signifies ‘ the town of Thya’ 
{for Thya, cp the town-names Thyessus, Thyassus [see 
Ramsay, Aist. Geog. 114, 148, 437]). We are told 
that previously the place was called Pelopeia, or Semi- 
ramis, or Euhippa (Plin. 4 531)—-names which scarcely 
sound historical. According to a piece of false ety- 
mologising based upon mere similarity of sound, it was 
said that the name ‘Thyatira was derived from Thygatira 
{Ovydrepa), because Seleucus heard here of the birth 
of his daughter (@uydryp). (See Steph. 7hes. s.v.; and 
cp Rams. of, cit, 127, note.) 

The town became of importance owing to its favour- 


able position in two respects. 
(a) It was here, for example, that Antiochus the Great assembled 
his troops for the campaign which ended so disastrously for him 
at Magnesia (see SELEUCIDa, § 7) a few 
2. Importance: miles to the S. In consequence it submitted 
military. to the Romans as a matter of course, and 
was included within the territory made over 
by them to their ally the king of Pergamus. Then followed a 
long period during which Thyatira does not appear in history ; 
not until the ume of the empire, in fact, does it seem to have 
realised to the full the natural advantages of its position as above 
described. Naturally it was only in a peaceful direction that 
such could, under the empire, make themselves felt, as it was 
not until the later Byzantine period that strategic advantages 
came again in question. A glance at the network of Roman 
roads in western Asia Minor is sufficient to reveal the importance 
of Thyatira at thistime. Starting from Pergamus, an important 
road ran through Germe and Nakrasa 48 RK. m. to Thyatira, 
thence 36 R, m. to Sardis, and so through Philadelphia and 
Hierapolis to Laodicea on the Lycus (Rams, Hist. Geog. 167). 
When we take into account the fact that an important road runs 
northwards along the coast from Ephesus through Smyrna to 
Pergamus, we see that the order of names of the seven churches 
is capable of easy and rational explanation, quite apart from 
any question of political or ecclesiastical precedence. The 
order is in fact simply that of the occurrence of the towns as one 
follows the main road from a hee in a great loop through 
Pergamus, and so down to Laodicea (Rev. 111), 

(4) Thyatira owed its importance to its connection 
with the wool trade, or rather the manufacture of 
woollen goods, and more especially to 
that of dyed fabrics. ‘Chis was always 
a staple industry in Lydia.4 The ‘certain woman 
named Lydia’ (so EV in Acts 16x14; perhaps ‘ called 
the Lydian’ would be more correct) was a ‘seller of 
purple,’ ‘of the city of Thyatira’—that is to say, prob- 
ably an agent of some great house of dyers and manu- 
facturers in Thyatira (Rams. St Paul, 214). 

The dyers and other handicraftsmen in Thyatira were united 
in guilds (called épya in inscr. from Thyatira, épyaciat else- 

1 'Phis is confirmed by inscriptions ; see Bud?. de Corr. hel2., 
1886, p. 398; 1887, p. 456; C/G 3496. 

2 Cp Diod, Sic. 18 12, dowdercge cal } Maxe8ovia orparvariv 
modcrixay Sia Td wAQGos TeV dwerradudvwr cis THY “Agiay eri 
:adoxyay ris otpareas—speaking ofthe time of Antigonus Gonatas. 

3 See on this Schuchhardt, ‘Die Maked. Kolonien zwischen 
Hermos und Kaikos' in Mitth. Arch. Inst. zu Athen, 1888, p. tf 

4Cp Hom. // 4141, as 8 bre ris 7’ eddhavra yurh otis 
sviva | Myovis yé Kéepa. Cp Claudian, De Raft. Pros.1270, 
‘non sic decus ardet eburnum j Lydia Sidonio quod femina 
tinxerit ostro.' 


3. Commercial. 
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THYINE WOOD 


where, as, ¢.g., at Hierapolis), as was the case at other Asiatic 
towns (¢.g., Smyrna, Ephesus, and Philadelphia), The Thya- 
tiran guild of ‘ dyers’ (Ba¢ets) is known to us from inscriptions, 
as well as the guilds of ‘cloakmakers’ (ixatevémevoc), ‘ potters” 
(xepapets), ‘ brass-workers ’ (yaAxets), and numerous others (see 
Clere, De rebus Thyat. 92, quoted by Rams. Cries and Bish, 
of Phrygia, Lio5n. 2, Cp Bult, Corr, Hell. 10 407, and 1900, 
Pp. 5927). 

In the epistle to the Thyatiran church (Rev. 218} 

there docs not seem to be any reference to this promi- 

nent side of the life of the town, such as 
&: BAY 28h lies on the surface of the epistle to the 
Taodiceans (Rev.314 f.). Nevertheless, in Rev. 220 
the reference to ‘that woman Jezebel’! points to some- 
thing distinctive and characteristic of the place. From 
the context it is clear that under this figure is concealed 
some form of teaching or practice, or some intellectual 
movement, which presented itself as a rival or per- 
version of Christian teaching, 

The following interpretation has been suggested, 
Outside the city there stood the ZauSaéefov or sanctuary 
of Sambatha (Zayz87y6y), a Chaldean or Persian Sybil 
or prophetess.2 Apparently this was some form of 
eastern superstition, of great popularity, if the reference 
in Rev. 220 is to this shrine. ‘ Jezebel,’ if (Schiirer and 
others) a definite person, must be the Sibyl of some 
shrine connected with an eclectic {pagan- Hebrew - 
Christian) system. It appears more probable, how- 
ever, that we should interpret the denunciation more 
broadly, with reference to the prevailing tone of Thyatiran 
Christianity rather than to a superstition idolatrous in 
origin and general content, which could hardly have 
infected the majority of the church. In other words, the 
expression in the message obtains full significance only 
if we understand the church of Thyatira to have developed 
some heretical or impure form of belief or practice, such 
as might naturally be typified by a notorious figure drawn 
from OT history (cp 2K. 922). We here touch upon the 
relation of the Jewish settlers and colonists in Phrygia 
and neighbouring districts to the mixed population amid 
which they dwelt. ‘Phe evidence of the Talmud is clear, 
that these immigrant Jews were divided from their 
brethren and failed to maintain their peculiar religious 
position (see Neub. Géogr. du Talm. 315; and Rams. 
Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 2674 f-). The population 
of Asia Minor was undoubtedly attracted to the religious 
system of the Jews; but the other aspect of this fact was 
that the Jews became merged with them (see Rams. Sv. 
Paul the Traveller, 142 f.; Comm. on Gal, 189 f., 
where the position of the Jews in S. Galatia is treated at 
length). Such syncretism must have had its dangers 
for the Christian churches, based as they were in general 
upon proselytes and containing a more or less large 
admixture of Jewish elements, It is to some form of 
gross degeneration of Jewish practice and belief that 
reference is tnade in the epistle to the Thyatiran’ church 
(see art. by Schirer, ' Prophetin Isabel in Thyatira’ in 
Abhand, Weisdcker gewidmet, 39 f.). In Cyprus {Acts 
136) and Ephesus {Acts 1913) also we find that certain 
Jews had abandoned themselves to the practice of magical 
arts forbidden by the Mosaic law. 

For a parallel to the church factions produced by a question 
about pagan institutions, cp the case of Corinth (1 Cor. 1015 4; 
cp Ramsay, #.rfos. 1900; Zahn, Find, 2608 f [also Nico- 
LAITANS, col. 3411]), WoW. 

THYINE WOOD (2yAon 6yi0ON [Ti.WH], Rev. 
18:2t) is mentioned among the precious wares sold in 
the market of the apocalyptic Babylon. The wood 
intended is no doubt that of the tree called @uia or dia 
by the Greeks, and citrus by the Latins (cp Hehn, 
Kulturpflanzen, 386). ‘The former name would seem 
to refer to the fragrance of the wood; and ¢zfres is 
probably a corruption of xédpos and so points to a tree 
of aromatic, antiseptic wood. 

I thy yovaixa ‘legéferd [WH]; ry yuvaixd cov is a reading 
which led to the interpretation that the denunciation was directed 
against the bishop's wife. Cp JezEsBEu, ad fin. 

2 Cp C/G 3509, éxi rémov xaSapow, dvros mpd Tis TéAEWE TpdS 
Tp Lop faGeiy ev Ta XadrSalov repisdw. 
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The @via (or citrus) par excellence was a N. African tree 
{Theophr, 53, § 7, Plin. 13x15, § 29}, probably to be identified 
with Thuia articulata, Vahl. which, according to Sprenger 
(Erlauterungen zum Theaphrast. 205), is a tree Rao atling the 
cypress and growing to a height of zq ft. In accordance with 
Pliny’s statement (4c.), it is found in the region of Mt. Atlas. 
In the days of Roman luxury the citrus was much used in the 
making of costly furniture ; the phrase ‘ aéZ thyine wood’ (Rev., 
2.) probably alludes to the great variety of objects constructed 
from it. 

TIBERIAS (tiBepiac), on a narrow strip of plain 
under a hill, on the western shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
was founded by Herod Antipas, apparently not before 26 
A.D,, and so was quite a new place at the time of the 
public life of Jesus in Galilee. Its founder named it in 
honour of his friend and patron the emperor Tiberius. 
Though it became the capital of Galilee, it was at first a 
purely Greek city, which accounts for its not appearing 
among the scenes of the Galilean ministry. It joined in 
the war of liberty, but yielded without resistance to 
Vespasian, and was restored by him to its master 
Agrippa, on whose death in roo it fell directly under 
Roman rule. The place came to be a great seat of 
Jews and Jewish learning; it was the residence of R. 
Judah, the editor of the Mishnah; and, though the 
schools of Palestine were ultimately overshadowed by 
those of Babylonia, the school of Tiberias was still 
famous in the time of Jerome. On Jn. 612321: see 
GALILEE, SEA OF, §§ 1, 4.4 

Half an hour to the S. of the modern Jaéariyeh (a 
town of some 4ooo inhabitants) are the famous hot 
baths {now e/-Hammeh) which are mentioned by Pliny 
{47N515 [71]; Tiberiade aquis calidis salubri) and by 
Josephus (rots ev TrBepidd: Oepuois tdacw, B/ ii. 216). 
In Ané xviii.23, B/iv.13 he alludes to the @epud as 
not far from Tiberias and as being called ’"Auyadous, 
‘which being interpreted is Gepzd.’ It seems to be the 
Hammath of Josh. 1935. See HAMMATH. This 
Hammath is mentioned in Egyptian records (see 
PALESTINE, § 15, no. 16}. The Talmud of Babylon 
identifies Tiberias sometimes with the biblical Hamath, 
sometimes with Raccath {see also Talm. Jerus.)}, some- 
times with Chinnereth. See Neubauer, Géogr. 208; 
Schiirer, G77 2126 f ; ET ii, 1143 F 


TIBERIAS, SEA OF (H 8adacca THC TIBEPIddOC 
(Ti. WH}), Jn.21x. See GALILEE, SEA oF, 


TIBERIUS (tiBepioc [Ti. WH]) is mentioned only 
in Lk. 31, where the commencement of the ministry of 
John the Baptist is assigned to the fifteenth year ‘of the 
reign of Tiberius Caesar’ (ris ayenovias TrBeptov 
Katoapos). 

Tiberius Claudius Nero succeeded Augustus as 
Emperor of Rome in 14 4.D., and reigned until 37 A.D. 
He was son of Tiberius Claudius Nero and Livia, so 
that he was only the stepson of Augustus. The two 
chief authorities for his life are Suetonius, who revels in 
court scandal, and Tacitus, whose political views marred 
his historical accuracy. Hence little justice has been 
done to Tiberius. The 4znads of Tacitus have been in 
fact maintained to be ‘ almost wholly satire’ (Merivale, 
Hist. of the Romans under the Empire, ch. 64), 
and it cannot be denied that the satiric tendency, 
‘to take extreme acts as typical of the man, and ex- 
treme men as typical of the age,’ is a conspicuous 
feature of the book. Consequently, his portraiture of 
Tiberius, the most elaborate analysis of character in his 
writings, is most often attacked as untrustworthy. We 
have in fact, in accepting the picture in Tacitus as 
historical, this problem before us—to explain how 
Tiberius, who up to the age of fifty-five (when he 
became emperor) had shown himself a commander with 
more than ordinary talent, an orator of no mean calibre, 
and an administrator of acknowledged sagacity, de- 
generated from the moment of assuming the purple until 
he became that monster of cruelty and vice and 
impotence which perhaps for all time he is in the 
imagination of mankind. This is not the place in which 
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to attempt to review either the private life or the public 
acts of Tiberius. Thus much is certain, that his life 
cannot be disposed of in a ‘cascade of epigrams' 
(Beesly, Cattline, Clodius, and Tiberius, 115), such as 
compose the summary in which Tacitus gives his most 
deliberate judgment on Tiberius (.4%7, 651). 

Furneaux, Annals of Tacttus, vol. 1, Introd, chaps. 4 and 
8 gives a careful review of the evidence, with an unfavourable 
verdict. Beesly's Cattline, Clodius, and Tiberius is a vigorous 
defence. Champagny, Les Césars, an unmeasured invective. 
See also Boissier, L'Oppasition sous les Césars. For the 
chronological questions in connection with the NT, see Ramsay, 
Was Christ born at Bethlehem? and the articles CHRONOLOGY, 
Lysanias, QuIRINIUS, etc, Ww. yew. 


TIBHATH (NM10; meraBuyac [BX], mateBee 
[A]. taBaad [L]; Pesh. fedak), a city of Hadadezer, 
1Ch.188 See TEBAH. 


TIBNI (°33F), § 79; see below on meaning ; cp Ass. 
Tabni, Tabné'a, Phen. TIAN, Tabnith; Oamnteli 
[BA], BaBeNNel [L]; ZAedn7}, b. GINATH, a com- 
petitor with Omri for the throne of Israel after the death 
of Zimri (1 K. 1621 fit). See IsRAEL, § 29, OMRI, 

I 
: Like so many other successful adventurers, including his rival 
Omri (= Imri=Jerahmeeli), Tibni seems to have been of Jerah- 
meelite origin, His name is a gentilic in form, and probably 
should be read *y4) (Nebatite) or m3) (Nebaiathite). C 
1 Ch. 515, where (in the original form of the text ; see SHAPHAM 
Guni is a clan-name in the southern Gilead (temp. Jeroboam ii.). 

T. K. Cc. 

TIDAL OYA; gaprad [EL], adr. [D? and A 
in 59], @aAra(A}: Pesh. fdr‘iZ), ‘king of Goiim,’ an ally 
of Chedorlaomer (Gen. 1419). Nothing has yet been 
made out either as to a king called Tid‘al (or Tar‘al) or 
as to the ‘Goiim’ or ‘nations’ over which, according to 
MT and G, heruled. The identification of Tid‘al with a 
supposed ancient name in a very late cuneiform tablet is 
in the highest degree precarious {see King, Letters of 
Hammurabi, 1 p.liii; and sp Haupt, note on Gen. 141 in 
Ball's Genesis, Heb. text, SBO7). Sir H. Rawlinson 
thought that ‘Goiim’ was a corruption of Gutium, the 
situation of which district (see Koa) accords well with 
the mention of ‘Goiim’ after Elam, It is certain (see 
inscription quoted by Rogers, Oxtlines of Bab. Hist. 
10) that Gutium was early subject to Babylonian 
influence. If 'Goiim’ comes from ‘Gutium,’ Tar‘al 
(if we may follow @ £4) may conceivably be a Baby- 
lonian name. The only word which approaches it, 
however, seems to be fargud, ‘rudder’ (Deluge-story, 
97), which is sometimes a title of the god ‘ Ninib’ (see 
Jensen, Koswo/. 422). But ‘seductive’ as Rawlinson's 
theory is, it is too hazardous {see Hal. Rev. sé. 1894, 
Pp. 279) to make g correspond to y in spy) (dagamart) 
and to 3 in oy3 {=gutium ?). 

So far we have assumed that MT and & correctly represent 
the original text. But in the general failure of critical theories 
based on this assumption, it becomes reasonable to suppose that 
Tidal and the other names in Gen. 141 are deeply corrupt, 
that Syin (EV Tidal) is a corrupt fragment of Sxpnoy (Jerah- 
meel) and that g'13 (Goiim) as often has the same origin. See 
Sovom, 1. T.K.C. 


TIGLATH-PILESER (198? NIA, 2K. 1529 16 v, 
npbe nam, 2K. 167) or Tilgath-pilmeser (M2h 


spyyds, 1 Ch. 56 2 Ch. 2820, 10298 NIDA, 1 Ch. 5:6). 

@&'s readings are: in 2 K. 1529, By yapeehnaese (BAI; 167, 
daryaso. [B], om. A; 1610, Gadyadg. [B]; ayAa@paddAacap [A]; 
GeyAadadacap [L] throughout; in 1Ch.56, dadyafavacap [B; 
Gayraé’ padvacap [A]; 5 26, babar ang ol [B]; BayAed’. par- 
vagap [A]; 2 Ch. 28 20, dadyapeAAadap [B]; PayAad’. padva | cap’. 
{A]; @eyAadpadarap [L] throughout. 

In the Zenjirli-Inscriptions pspn$sn and so-benban, 
Assyr. Tukulti-dpil-ésarra, ‘My help is the son of 
1. Hi Egarra.’ FSarra, ‘the house of the 

» HS NAME. ultitude,’ was the name of the,temple 
of Ninip, who was therefore called ‘the son of ESarra.’ 
The strange form in Chronicles is, according to Kittel 
(Chron. Heb. SBOT 68), ‘merely an accidental cor- 
ruption of a familiar name at the hands of the 
Chronicler or of his Midrashic source.’ 
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The biblical Tiglath-pileser was the third of the 
Assyrian kings of that name, and came to the throne 
ry in 5 B.c, Nothing is known of his 
2. Possible eee sath parentage, ‘but as he is called 
origin. in the Babylonian Canon Pulu (PUL, 2 K. 
1519, etc.), it is thought that he was not of royal race, 
but was probably a general under ASur-nirari, his pre- 
decessor, and that he called himself Tiglath-pileser on 
coming to the throne on account of the renown attaching 
to this royal name. 

The chief sources of the history of his reign are the 
inscribed slabs found in the remains of his palace at 
Ca.ah, and two tablets which appear 
to have been copied from records on 
stone similar, in some respects, to the 
slabs. With regard to the latter, several 
of them are only known from squeezes now in the British 
Museum, where also the clay tablets referring to his reign 
are preserved. The chronology of his reign has been 
placed beyond a doubt by the Eponym Canon with 
historical references (AB 1 2r2-213), from which it appears 
that he mounted the throne on the 13th of the month 
lyyar (April-May) of the year 745 B.C., as successor to 
A&ur-nirarj (II.}, in the last year of whose reign there was 
arising in Calah; not improbably Tiglath-pileser seized 
this opportunity to assume the supreme power. Whether 
the fact that the Eponym for the next year was the 
governor of Calah supports this supposition or not, is a 
matter of opinion. 

The first campaign of this king, which took place in 
the year of his accession, is stated to have been ‘ into 
the midst of the rivers ’"—72.e., ‘ to Baby- 
jonia.’ His object was, not so much 
to conquer the country as to break the 
excessive and dangerous power of the 
Aramaean tribes, In this he was fully 
successful, and the Babylonians themselves, who suffered 
from the tribes in question, thankfully acknowledged his 
suzerainty. Owing to this success, he seems to have 
assumed, from the first, the title of ‘king of Sumer and 
Akkad.” 

The next year (744 B.C.) Tiglath-pileser turned his 
attention to the mountainous district on the E. of 
Assyria, inhabited by wild tribes who had 
always been troublesome to the Assyrian 
kings. ‘This district, which was called Namri {cp 
ZimR1 ii.}, he wasted with fire and sword, annexing a 
portion of it to Assyria, 

In 743 B.C. affairs in the W. claimed his attention. 


3. Sources of 
history, and 
accession. 


4. History of 
his reign. 
The Aramzan 
tribes. 


5, Namri. 


The state of which ARPAD (g.v.} was the capital, sup- | 


6. Arpad, ported, to all appearance, by the king of 
Kullani, ete. Urartu (ARARAT), seems to have thrown 

off the Assyrian yoke; it had to be re- 
duced again to submission. This probably gave an 
opportunity to Sar-durri, king of Urartu, to march 
towards Assyria. It was therefore necessary to put off 
the subjection of Arpad, and proceed against the northern 
foe, who was completely defeated. In 742 operations 
against Arpad were resumed, and in 741 (to judge from 
the Eponym-list) the city was taken, though the Assyrian 
army remained in the same district in 740 B.C. 
result was the annexation of Unki (identified by Tom- 


kins! with ‘Amk), a district which had already felt the | 


Assyrian might. 

In 739 B.c. Tiglath-pileser carried on war in Ulluba, 
on the N., taking several cities and founding another, 
which he called ASur-iki8a (‘Aur has presented’). It 
was apparently during this period that the Assyrian 
subject-states in Syria and northern Phoenicia rebelled. 
The operations into which the Assyrians were thus led 
resulted in the capture of Kullani—z.e. (according to P. 
Rost), the CALNO (¢.v.) of Is. 109? (738 B.C.). 


1 ‘Geography of Northern Syria’ in BOR 36, For the extent 


of Unki see Rost, Tiglath-pileser, 1 p. xxi, n. 1. 
2 With pea to the identification there given, it may be 
noted that Kullani would seem from #747 ii. 53 6a to be one of 
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The question now arises whether Azriau or Izriau 
(Rost)—z.e., Azariah of Judah—came into touch with 
; Tiglath-pileser on this occasion. It must 

7, Azariah. be confessed that the frequent mention of 
his name in the exceedingly mutilated portion of the 
annals which seem to refer to this period gives Tiele 
justification for replying in the affirmative (B.4G 230 /; 
on the whole question, however, see Uzziau). All 


| the princes of middle and northern Syria now submitted 
- and paid tribute, including Rasunnu (see REzin) of 


Damascus, Menihimme( Menahem) of Samaria, Hirummu 
(Hiram) of Tyre, and others, including Zabibi queen of 
Arabia (see OKEB and ZEEB). ‘There is no statement, 
so far as the texts are preserved, that the Assyrian king 
penetrated as far S. as Samaria, but the fact that he 
received tribute from that country (cp 2 K.1519 #) is a 
sufficient indication that he at least threatened it, and 
had to be bought off {see MENAHEM). The policy of 
deportation was on this occasion resorted to extensively. 
The following year (737 B.C.) the state of affairs on 
the E. called the Assyrian king to Media {mdé¢ MJadéa) 
P and the district, where he set up images 
ee skal of himself, and peace again reigned ov 
*" least, as far as the Assyrians were con- 
cerned, This left Tiglath-pileser free to march, in 
736 B.C., to the foot of the Nal mountains, on the N.. 
of Assyria, where he took a large number of cities, thus 
preparing the way for the conquest of the Jand of 
Urartu, which, in the following year (735), he pro- 
ceeded to carry out. He penetrated as far as Sar- 
durri's capital, ‘TuruSpa, and though, on account of its 
naturally advantageous position on the lake Van, he 
was unable to take the city, he nevertheless broke the 
power of the kingdom of Urartu for many years to 
come. 
For the year 734 B.C. the Eponym-list has this entry : 
‘to the land PiliSta’—#.e., ‘to Philistia.” Schrader in 
v2. 31878 (KGF 126), in consequence of 
9. Philistia. Waike n. I, 11%, considered this to 
involve a campaign against Judah, Samaria, Phoenicia, 
etc. Rost, however, thinks differently, contending that 
the mere reception of tribute from the countries men- 
tioned in WA/, loc. cét., would sufficiently account for 
the references to the southern districts. As, however, 
the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser, where they speak of 
relations with Judah, have no date (the text being 
defective at the important points), he follows the indi- 
catidns of the Eponym-list, which makes Philistia (z.¢., 
the small states on the shores of the Mediterranean) the 
chief object of the campaign. In proceeding thither, 





' Tiglath-pileser, like the Assyrian kings in general, 





would take the coast-road from N. to S. The name of 
the city which was first threatened is broken away, but 
Rost conjectures it to have been Ashdod or Ekron. Its 
prince bought his reinstatement only by means of heavy 
tribute. It was Hantnu of Gaza, however, who was to 
all appearance more especially aimed at by Tiglath- 
pileser, and, feeling this, he lost no time in seeking 
refuge in Egypt.1 Gaza then fell an easy prey to the 
Assyrians ; its treasure and its gods were carried away, 
the worship of ASur was introduced, and the royal 
throne and image set up in the palace of Hannu. 
The entry for 733 and 732 B.c. is ‘to the land of 
Dimagka'—i.e., Aram-Damascus. No doubt it was 
part of the king's plan to subjugate the 
10, Abaz. states of the W., but he was also induced 
to make this campaign by the appeal of Ahaz of Judah 
for help against RezINn and PEKAH. The appeal was 
supported by the sending of gifts in acknowledgment of 
vassalage. It would seem that the allied kings despaired 
of resisting the advance of the Assyrians, and retreated 
to their own territories. They thus played into the 





the towns along the Taurus, implying an extension of operations 
in that direction. - 

1 For another view see Wi. Mus7i, 50344, and cp Isatan, 
Book or, § 12, n. 1; Mizraim, § 24, 
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hands of Tiglath-pileser, who may perhaps refer to this 
in his annals (11 227 /.) as follows :— 

‘In my former expeditions, I had counted (as spoil) all the 
cities (of Pekah) and had carried off his... and he forsook 
Samaria alone... theirking.. .’ 

Rost completes the last phrase ‘(they overthrew Pekah), their 
king,’ which is not impossible, and is supported by his revised 
text of WAZ 3 10, no. 2, 50 23, 

Previously to this, however, as it would seem, the 
king paid a visit to the Phoenician states to assure 
11. Rezi himself of their fidelity, and on this occasion 

cecal hav d wide tracts of Israel 

@ may have annexed wide tracts of Israel, 
including ‘all the Jand of Naphtali' (2 K. 1529). No 
reference to this, however, occurs in his inscriptions 
(though, perhaps, as Hommel suggests, the -/ of 17 
of W.4/ 3, pl. 10, no. 2 may be the end of that word, 
for the preceding line refers to Bit-Humria or Israel}. 
Rezin of Damascus boldly resisted the invader, but 
on this occasion fortune deserted the Aramzeans ; 
Rezin took to flight, and fortified himself in Damascus. 
A siege of the city followed, during which the sur- 
rounding country was completely devastated. A suc- 
cessful expedition was also made against Samsi, queen 
of N, Arabia, which led to the submission of other 
tribes of that region, as far as Sa’ba (Yemen). Damascus 
itself fell at the end of 7328.C.; it is not again 
mentioned as an independent state. The fate of Rezin 
is related in 2 K.169. See Damascus, §§10f/.; REZIN. 

The relations of Hoshea, who seized the crown of 
Israel, to Tiglath-pileser are treated elsewhere (see 


HosHEA)}. A third rebel against Assyria 

eri now claims our attention, namely Mi- 
neighbouri tinti of Ashkelon, who had been joined by 
ate ina Metenna of Tyre. According to Rost, 


the Assyrian statement is! that Mitinti 
went mad on realising that he might soon have to share 
the fate of Rezin. His son ROkipti now mounted the 
throne on account, as it would seem, of his father's 
mental state, and hastened to reconcile himself with the 
Assyrian conqueror by means of tribute and gifts. 
Tiglath-pileser now sent his rab-saké (see RAB-SHAKEH)} 
against Metenna of Tyre, who, finding no other course 
feasible, decided to submit and pay tribute. The rab- 
saké was also successful in bringing about the submis- 
sion of Uassurmi, chief of ‘Tabal, who, however, was 
deposed, and a man named Hulli set in his place. 
‘Yo all appearance, affairs in the W. had reached a 
satisfactory settlement for the Assyrians. Leaving that 
7 district in 732 B.C., Tiglath-pileser 
Boe noe found trouble awaiting him in the 
following year in Babylon, owing to 
the restlessness of the Chaldeans and Aramzeans. 
Nabonassar had been succeeded by his son Nabi- 
nadin-zéri, who was killed after a reign of two years. 
His murderer, NabQ-Sum-ukin, made himself king, but 
was deposed after rather more than two months’ rule by 
the Chaldgan prince Ukin-zér (Chinziros) of Bit- 
Amukkani. At this period, the Babylonians proper had 
but little love for the dominion of the rough Chaldaans, 
and probably encouraged an Assyrian intervention in 
order to get release from a thoroughly distasteful rule. 
Tiglath-pileser therefore entered Babylonia, and besieged 
Ukin-zér in his capital Sapia, but without result. He 
wasted the territory of the other tribes, however, and 
carried Zakiru, prince of Bit-sa’alli, into captivity. 
According to the Eponym Canon, the Assyrian king 
did not engage in any campaign in 730, but remained 
at home ‘in the land,’ Apparently his army continued 
the siege of Sapia, which fell in the following year. 
The result was, that Ukin-zér lost his throne, and the 
other Chaldzean chiefs submitted, including MERODACH- 
BALADAN (g.v.), prince of the land of Tamtim (‘the 
sea-coast'). Tiglath-pileser could now celebrate one of 
his greatest triumphs. He proceeded to Babylonia as 
the saviour of his people, and was universally acknow- 
ledged as king ; in the Babylonian Chronicle, and on at 


1 The preceding passage is very defective. 
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Jeast one contract-tablet, he is called Tukuhi-dpii- 
éSarra. {This has a bearing on the question whether 
Put [¢.v.] was his official name at Babylon, or not, ) 
The next year (728 B.C.) found the king again in 
Babylonia, performing the ceremony of ‘ taking the hand 
f Bel,’ whi 
14, Last years : Bel, hes pars thus — to have 
and death, 0&¢" 4 yearly duty for one who claimed 
to be ruler of the land. The Eponym 
Canon mentions the name of a city, which may be Dir ; 
it may be surmised that a rebellion had taken place 
there. It is probably to this city that the entry in the 
same document with regard to the expedition of 727 
B.C. refers; after which it is stated that Shalmaneser set 
himself on the throne. The death of Tiglath-pileser, as 
we learn from the Babylonian Chronicle, took place in 
the month Tebet, thus closing a reign, than which none 
was more glorious for Assyria or more fateful for Israel, 
Turning now to other signs of progress, we note that 
the material prosperity of Assyria was well maintained, 
eT and one can see from the extant sculp- 
16. Buildings. tures of the period that Assyrian art, 
too, had not declined. When at home, the king seems 
to have generally resided in Caliah, but also in Nineveh. 
Being more of a warrior than a builder, he apparently 
contented himself with rebuilding and changing the 
great central palace at CALAH, which had been founded 
by his predecessor Shalmaneser II., copying the Hittite 
style, and adorniag it with the objects sent as tribute 
by Hittite and Chaldzean princes. Unfortunately, this 
building was for the most part demolished by Esar- 
haddon, so that the sculptures and inscriptions were 
partly destroyed, partly mutilated. This, added to the 
ravages of time, has deprived us of much valuable 
material, rendering the records of Tiglath-pileser very 
fragmentary. Happily the order of his campaigns 
is well preserved by the Eponym Canon with historical 
references, though the meagreness of the entries leaves 
one or two points still uncertain. : 
{As in the case of the articles SARGON and SENNACHERIB, it 
is necessary to warn the reader that the basis of the ordinary 
representation of the history of Israel needs to be tested afresh 
by textual criticism, and that one result of this is that the in- 
fluence of the N. Arabian meahhanes of Palestine is seen to- 
have been at least as strongly felt as that of Assyria. In Pro- 
PHET, § 35, it is shown that the captivity foretold by Amos was. 
most probably a N. Arabian one, and the region which was to- 
bear the brunt of the invasion was that part of the Negeb which 
was in Israelitish occupation. Similarly in 2K.1$2g it is not 
the Assyrian king commonly called Tiglath-pileser, but Jerah- 
meel king of Ashhur in N. Arabia who carries away captive the 
people of certain places and districts, which places and districts. 
are not in N. Israel, but in the Israelitish Negeb. The critical 
proof of this is both interesting and suggestive. It entirely clears. 
up the mystery of the three names, Pul, Tiglath-pileser, Tilgath- 
pilneser, See Co7t. B74.—7.x.c.] 
Rost, Ketlschrifitecte Tiglat-Pilesers 111. (1893); G. Smith, 
Assyria (Ancient History from the Monuments), 74 0% 
se Rogers, Hist. of Bad. and Ass, 2104-1383 
16. Bibliography. Miirdter-Delitzsch, Gesch. vom Bah. u. 
Ass. 177 f: (1891); Hommel, GRA 648 7. 
(1885); Schrader, ‘Zur Kritik d. inschr. Tiglat-Pilesers II.” 
(Kgl. Pr. Akad. der Wiss. 1881); COT 1213, 77 242, KB 
T. G, P. 


TIGRIS (023M), Gen. 2x4 RV™E-, Dan. 104 RV"; 
EV HIDDEKEL (¢.v.). 


TIKVAH (39M ‘hope,’ § 74; Gexoye [AL]—ze., 
TEKOA). 

1. Father of SHALLUM (2), 2 K. 22 14 (@exxovav [Bl], -xxove [A]).. 
Cp TixvaTu, 


2. Father of JawaziAH, Ezra l0xs (cAxeca (PX]); in 1 Esd. 
b it he is called THEocanus, RV THocanus (Goxavov {B] Ow. 
))- 


vol, 2. 


TIKVATH, RV ToknratH (Npin, Kt; OPA, 


kré), father of Sacttum (2), 2 Ch. 8422 (xadovad [B], Paxovat 
[A], Oexwe [L]}). See Trkvan, 


ILE. (1) For 92, #énah, mAin@oc (Ezek. 
414), see Brick. (2) For xépapos (Lk. 519), see House, § 4. 


1 According to Frd. Delitzsch, however, the palace built by 
Tiglath-pileser II]. was on the W. side of the great terrace of 
Calah, beside that of Shatmaneser I. 
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TILGATH-PILNESER (10x38 nbn), 1 Ch. 
5626 2Ch. 2820. See TIGLATH-PILESER (with ap- 
pendix). 

TILON (HOR, Kt. NON; incon [Bl @1AwN LA], 
@wAeim [L]}, son of SHrmon a Judahite (1 Ch. 4204). 


TIMZEUS (timaioc [Ti WH]), Mk. 1046 RV, 


AV Timeus. See BARTIM US. 

TIMBREL (AA, 6p), Ex. 1520, ete. Cp TaBret, 
and see Music, § 3(1). 

TIME. See CHRONOLOGY; also Day, MONTH, 


WREK, YEAR, 


TIMES, OBSERVER OF (}2)09), Dt. 1810, etc. 
See DiviNATION, 3 (2). 


_ TIMNA (VIDA, YOM, § 54; Gamna [BADEL]) in 
Gen. 3612 ranks as the concubine of Eliphaz b. Esau 
and mother of Amalek; but in rz Ch. 136 Timna and 
Amatek are among the sozs of Eliphaz (so 6"; but @, 
kal ris Cauva apadyx ; BA Cayva 5€ 7 warranty ecipat 
érexev aith Tov auadnx). Timna appears, however, as 
the sister of Lotan b. Seir (see LOT) in Gen, 3622 1 Ch. 
139 (atAaé xai vapva [B], ddekp@y 5¢ Awrav Gapva [A], 
xat a.4.@ [L]); and as an Edomite phylarch or rather 
clan in Gen, 3640 1 Ch. 1sr (@atwav [B}, Cayava [A]; 
in Gen. EV, against rule, gives TIMNAH). 

These inconsistencies are not surprising (see GENEALOGIES, 
§ 1). Perhaps, however, Gunkel is right in supposing that Gen. 
36:2a@ (Timna a concubine) is a later insertion in P, Cp 
AMALEK, $ 4, 

TIMNAH (7325; Gamna [BAL]; also NNISHA, 
Josh. 1943 Judg. 14125; ze, ‘allotted portion’). 

x, A town in the hill-country of Judah, in the same 
group with Maon and Carmel (Josh. 1557; @ayvada 
[B]), and therefore not to be identified with 7zsneh or 
Tiénah, 4 h. W. of Bethlehem. There must have 
been a Timnah SE. of Hebron. Most scholars have 
supposed this place to be intended in Gen. 3822-14 
(Oa:uva [A] in v. 12; @ayvay [L] in wv 14), but 
the emended reading of the first place-name in w 14 
{see “PAPPUAH, 1) favours the view that the Timnah 
(see below, 2) of Josh. 1510 Judg. 141 is meant. The 
gentilic of this Timnah, ‘ Timni,’ seems to occur, mis- 
written as ‘TEMENI {y.v.), or Timéni, in 1 Ch. 46, 

2. (AV Timnath, and once, fosh. 1943, THIM- 
NATHAH, where @ varies as in 1557 [see above]. In 
Judg. @apyafa [BAL]. The gentilic yn, Oayver [B], 
Oauvafacov [AL], Timnite, Judg. 156.) A place on 
the northern frontier of Judah (Josh. 1510, where 
G& has ért ipa [BL], éwt vérov [A]}, assigned to 
Dan in Josh, 1943. but according to Judg. 14 in- 
habited by Philistines in the pre-regal period. The 
latter narrative describes most graphically an occasion 
on which Samson ‘went down to Timnah’ (Judg. 141) 
from Zorah. The Chronicler includes it among the 
cities taken from Ahaz by the Philistines (2 Ch. 2818 ; 
om. @®), and the contemporary evidence of Sen- 
nacherib in the ‘ Prism-inscription’ (AB 292.) records 
that king’s capture of Tamna after the battle of Altaku 
before he laid siege to Amkaruna or Ekron, Timnah 
is now represented by the village of 7zd#ek, on the S. 
side of the Wady Sarar, 2m. W. of ‘Ain Shems (Beth- 
shemesh} and a little farther to the SW. of Sarah 
(Zorah). The site, however, has been robbed of three- 
fourths of its ruins hy the builders of a neighbouring 
village (Guérin, Jud. 230f.). But cp ZORAH. 

3. Athird Timnah {possibly the same as TIMNATH- 
HERES) may be recognised in the THAMNATHA of 
1 Macc. 950 (on the readings, see PIRATHON}, which 
was one of the Judzean cities fortified by Bacchides. It 
is doubtless the Thamna mentioned by Josephus (B/ 
iii. 35) and Pliny (4A v. 1470) as giving name to one 
of the toparchies (the Thamnitica) of Judzea, and in- 
correctly described by Eusebius and Jerome (OS 2603 
1566} as being in the district of Lydda on the road to 
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Jerusalem. The topographical notices in Jos. B/iv. 81 
confirm the view that this Timnah or Thamna is the 
northern 77bneh, a village about ro m. NW. of Bethel, 
with extensive ruins which have been described at 
length by Guérin (Sam, 28 ). Cp Clermont Gan- 
neau, PEFQ, 1875, p. 169; Schiirer, GE 2138. 


TIMNATH-HERES (D700 5M, as if ‘ Portion of 
the Sun,’ see Naas, § 95; Judg. 29 @apvafapes [BL], 
Oanvadap ‘ews [A], also called in Josh. 1950 2430 Timnath- 
serah (m0 MYDA; Panapxapys [B], @anvavapax [[a.my-], 
@ayvabcapa [A], Panvadacap [I] in 1950; Capvabaraxapa [B), 
Capvacaxas [A], @auvade, [1.], in 24 30). 

A locality ‘in Mt. Ephraim on the N, side of the 
Mt. GAAsH' (g.v.). According to the book of Joshua 
it was assigned to Joshua at his own request; he 
fortified the city, dwelt there, and was buried there. 
The place has been identified with the modern 774veh 
{see TIMNAH, 3), where, on the N, slope of the hill to 
the S., are some remarkable tombs described by Guérin 
{ Same. 289-104). This, however, assumes that there is 
only one Ephraim, whereas the probability is that there 
was a second Ephraim (=Jerahmeel) in the Negeb. 

_The alternative identification with Kefr Harith (a small 
village NE. of Tibneh), proposed by Conder, has only the 
support of a late Jewish and Moslem medieval tradition (see 
ZDPV'213 ff. 6195 #, and cp Goldziher, PEFQ, 1879, pp. 
193.8). It also implies the correctness of -Aeres, whereas Josh. 
(di.c.) gives -serahk, which is hardly to be treated as a deliberate 
metathesis (so Moore). 

But possibly pon (whence by error 740) comes from spyv—se., 
“WNW (this also accounts best for ‘Mount Heres’). This will 
become still more probable if ‘Nun’ in ‘Joshua son of Nun’ 
should really be Nahshon! (apparently a Rehobothite or Jerah- 
meelite name). ,_ Joshua surely represents a clan of the Negeb; 
see Josuua. It is also important that Eleazar son of Aaron (appar- 
ently a kinsman of Joshua), is said to have been buried in Gibeath- 
pinehas, ‘which was given him [omit yy3] in Mt. Ephraim,’ for 
Pilnejkas is not improbably another corruption of Jerahme’el. 
See PHtngHAS, 7 T.K.C. 

TIMON {(tTimwn [Ti WH]), one of the seven 
deacons (Acts65}. He has a Greek name and was 
perhaps a Hellenist. Traditions contained in Pscudo- 
Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus make him bishop of 
Bostra in Arabia, and according to the former he 
suffered martyrdom by burning at the hands of the 
heathen. 


TIMOTHEUS (timo@coc [ANV]}. r. An ‘Am- 
monite’ leader; whether an Ammonite with a Greek 
name, or a Greek who had been put by the Syrian 
general in command of the Ammonites is unknown. 
He was defeated on various occasions by Judas the 
Maccabee; first in the campaign which resulted 
in the capture of Jazer, and again in that which 
included the battles of Dathema and Raphon and 
the relief of Bosora, Bosor, Alema, Casphor, Maked 
and Carnaim (1 Macc. 56-12 24-44), He is also men- 
tioned in 2 Macc. 830 32 93 1024 32 37 122 10 18-2r 24, 
where the scene is transferred to Western Palestine and 
a chronology implied which has suggested to many 
scholars that a different person must be intended. The 
most probable explanation of the discrepancies, however, 
is that suggested under MACCABEES (SECOnpD}, §§ 2, 3; 
col. 2870 middle, col. 2871, viz., the inadequacy of the 
sources, and the uncritical character of the compiler, of 
that book. 

2. See Timotuy. 
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Birthplace, etc. (§ 1). 
Circumcision (§ 2), 


-5). 


Jo (88 3-5). 
urneys 23 


An author? 
Traditions (§ 7). 

This Hellenistic name (see TrmoTHEus) is in the 
NT (timoGeoc [(Ti.WH]) borne by one of Paul's 
younger companions who was connected with, and 
probably born at, Lystra (§ 3) in Lycaonia, where the 
apostle first came across him. 

In Acts 161 éxet is epexegetic of kai cis Avorpav, and the text 





1 For a parallel cp spin 22x 5p, which may represent bain 7 
see TEr.-antn, 
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of 204 is too secure to justify any alteration which (Gatus, 2) 
would connect Aepfaios with Tinééeos, identifying this Gaius 
with the Macedonian of the same common name (19 29) from 
whom in all likelihood the epithet AepSatos is expressly intended 
ho ge him. Cp Holtzmann, Die Pastoralbriefe, 63 f. 
1650). 

The diminished strictness of local Judaism (PHRYGIA, 

§ 3) is betrayed by two features in the Lystran house- 

+ hold where Timothy was brought up ;_ his 
ae Jewish mother had married a pagan, 
* and their son was allowed to reach man- 
hood uncircumcised. His father, it has been con- 
jectured, died during the boy's early years; this is 
corroborated at any rate by the absence of all reference 
to him as well as by the strong influence assigned in 
reliable tradition to the lad's mother (EDUCATION, § 5) 
and (maternal ?) grandmother, even though we hesitate 
to lay stress on the slight textual evidence for Eunicé’s 
widowhood (Acts161, add x#pas 25: x. for "Iovdaias, 
gig. fu.}, or even on the tense of trijpyev (fuerat, 
Acts163; bwrdpxe: would have been used, had he been 
alive [Blass]} Whether her husband was among ‘the 
men that worship God’ (ceBéuevor roy Gedy) or not, 
Eunicé (Acts161, cp uv. 15} seems to have become a 
Christian at Paul's first visit to Lystra {Acts146 / 
20-22). Later notices, embodying a tradition which 
there is no reason to suspect, indicate that her mother 
Lois had assisted her to train} the lad in the knowledge 
and piety of the OT previous to their joint conversion 
(2 Tim. 15 314, cp 1 Tim, 54); and it may be inferred 
that their influence subsequently brought Timothy over 
to the new faith some time before the return of Paula 
couple of years or so later. Passages like 1 Cor. 417 
(contrast v, 15), 2 Tim.2r, etc., refer to kinship of 
spirit, and Phil, 222 expressly identifies Timothy's 
‘genuine sonship’ with his loyal service to Paul, not 
with spiritual parentage. Atany rate his intimate 
connection with Paul dates from the latter's second tour 
with Silas, when he found the young Lystran not a 
neophyte but a full member (ua@yrijs) of the local 
church. 

The allusion in 2 Tim, 8:10 A (a genuine fragment) simply 
means (Lk.13) acquaintance with the facts and experiences 
narrated—an acquaintance involving moral imitation (1 Tim. 
46)}—and does not imply that Timothy accompanied Paul on the 
journey described in Acts 1314-1420. In this flight, according 
to Acta Petri et Pauls, etc. (ed. Lips. 1891, PP- 235 Ds Paul is 
accompanied by Demas and Hermogenes 0 xaAxeus, broxpicews 
yeuorres, xai efeArrapovy Tov Tlavaov as dyaravres arty, 

The language of Acts161 (xai (S00, cp Lio 827 1017 
127) is intended to denote a ten Hor and happy 

4 episode in the tour {ep Hort, Christian 
2 pre eiges Ecclesia, 178 f.). It seemed providential 
that another youth was found willing and 
fit to join Paul's company and enterprise, after the 
defection of John Mark and Barnabas. Characteristic- 
ally {cp 63 1022 2212) an excellent reputation is singled 
out as one essential feature in his moral equipment ; 
Acts162 suggests also, though it does not necessarily 
imply, that he had already preached in the neighbour- 
hood. However, as his father’s nationality was 
notorious in the locality, Paul had him circumcised. 
He carried out this long-deferred rite upon the eve of 
proceeding farther on a tour among the Phrygian 
churches with their Jewish surroundings and partially 
Jewish atmosphere, his object being to prevent people 
taking needless offence either at Timothy's connection 
with Paul or at his entrance into Jewish circles. 

Acts 1636 is often taken as an editorial gloss (¢.z., Clemen, 
iingst, Hilgenfeld, and Wendt}, and on different lines the 
ast-named critic and McGiffert (Agostolic Age, 232-234) have 

attempted to explain the whole passage as the popular and 


later misstatement of an actual fact, in opposition to the 
dominant, view (cp Acts, §§ 4, 7) which—apartt from minor 





1 As the nearest synagogue was at Iconium, the religious 
instruction of the child devolved on Eunicé, who prohably 
possessed a copy of some part of the OT scriptures as well as 

the litele parchment rolls, specially for the use of children, con- 
taining,’ ¢.g., the Shéma’, he Hallél, the history of Creation 
down to the Flood, and Lev. 1-8 (Edersheim, Sketches of Jewisk 
Social Life, 114-117). 
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variations—generally regards the story as an invention of the 
author, introduced in order to illustrate what he conceived was 
or should have been Paul's deferential and conciliatory attitude 
towards Jewish-Christian scruples. But the existence of a 
strong Timothy-tradition in the later church makes it hard to 
believe that a strange story like this could he spread not long 
after Timothy’s death, if it did not correspond to fact. And 
sychological reasons can be adduced which render the tradition 
fairly acceptable (cp Renan, S. Pal, 125, 313; Hort, Jud. 
Christ.85 7). Paul, either before or after the conference at 
Jerusalem, was independent of petty scruples against or for 
circumcision, which he probably regarded as among the 
adiaphora (« Cor.7 18). Particularly in the case of a half-caste 
or semi-Jew like Timothy, where no principle was at stake, 
Paul could not have felt bound to abstain from circumcision, if 
it promoted effectiveness, any more than to insist upon it 
uniformly, His liberal views {cp Rom. 2 28 /. 14 13-21) left him 
free to act upon his own judgment and to decide any case upon 
its merits, free even to accommodate himself to scruples felt_ by 
Jews when such accommodation could not fairty (yet cp Gai. 
511, and Rams. Hist. Comm. Galat., § 8) be misunderstood. 
Timothy’s circumcision was a matter of convenience, not of 
principle; and Paul would make that perfectly clear before 
permitting his friend to become legally a Jew to save the Jews.1 
Upon the whole, therefore, there is a distinct case ta be made 
out on behalf of the historicity of this paragraph, as against 
the plausible but somewhat arbitrary view that it represents a 
make- weight to val Fae The case of Titus was entirely 
different, And it is one thing for a writer to omit an awkward 
fact, another and a much more serious thing—requiring greater 
motives and historical justification than can be reasonably 
brought forward in this case—deliberately to invent a story 
which hundreds of contemporary Christians (cp Heb, 1323) 
could have readily refuted. This forms an almost insuperable 
difficulty in the way of accepting the ordinary hypothesis of 
criticism upon Acts 161-3; and it seems therefore more natural 
to regard Paul's action as somewhat exceptional, though ic 
depends on the view taken of the date of Galatians (cp 52) 
whether we suppose Paul deliberately made this exception 
afterwards (so Weber, 4é/assung des Galaterbricfes, 777, (1900), 
or advanced to a clearer and more consistent line of action. 

In sketching at a later date some personal traits of Timothy, 
the author of the pastoral epistles, either drawing upon Acts or 
upon independent oral tradition, lays characteristic stress on 
the questions of good character and reputation as a requisite 
for the ministry (¢.g., 1 Tim. 37), preserves the names of Eunicé 
and Lois (2 Tim. 15), suggests timidity and backwardness as 
qualities of Timothy (2 Tim.17 /), and refers to several cir- 
cumstances attending Paul's selection of the younger man. 
There is no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of such 
notices or of the tradition that this momentous event (1 Tim. 
118 414) was due to some local Christians, possibly including 
Paul himself, who felt themselves inspired in the assembly to 
single out the youth as a fit companion for Paul. The statement 
agrees at any rate with phenomena such as those noted in Acts 
13 3, etc., and merely implies that the local prophets and leaders 
felt themselves divinely guided in selecting Timothy, or in 
ratifying Paul's judgment on a matter which may have already 
occupied his mind. But ecclesiastical tendency of a later age is 
felt in the further description, throughout these passages and 
elsewhere (e.g., 2 Tim. 16, cp TimoTHy anp Titus [Evist.es], 
§ 7), of a supernatural xapiopa due to solemn ordination; 
although the fact of the laying-on-of-hands at such a time is in 
itself quite credible (cp Acts 18 3 1423). 


Accompanying Paul and Silas on their European 
tour (PAUL, § 20), Timothy apparently took a specially 
;, keen interest in the Macedonian 
3. In Macedonia. churches which he helped to found 
at Philippi and Thessalonica, although it is remarkable 
that the narrative in Acts only mentions his name quite 
incidentally (Acts17 14 185). With the former church 
(Phil. 220-22) his relations remained singularly close and 
warm, but it is impossible to see him (with Volter, 
Th. T, 1892, p. 124) in a second-century allusion (43) 
to oletvye (cp SynzyGus). His subsequent movements 
between Berwa (BEREA, 3) and Corinth are not quite 
clear owing to the loose and general statements of Acts 
at this point. The probability is, however, that (1 Thess. 
32 being parallel to 35) Timothy rejoined Paul soon at 
Athens, and was sent back (perhaps with a letter, cp 
Rendel Harris: xfos., 5th ser., 8 16x f. gor} to 
Thessalonica to confirm the local Christians and bring 
back news of their condition to their anxious apostle. 
Returning from this errand Timothy, now accompanied 
by Silas, found that in despair Paul had gone across 
from Athens to Corinth. Cp THESSALONIANS, § 1 /f. 


1 Zahn (£ind.1479/,) subtly traces an allusion to this 
characteristic of Timothy in the yuees of Phil.33, which he 
insists on taking (as in v. 17) as a reference to Paul's coadjutor 
(Phil.iz). See further K. Schmidt's Af.-gesck. 358 7. (1882). 
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The ‘awkward and badly constructed’ (Ramsay, S4, Pani, 
233) narrative of Acts!7 10,4 shows that the author, or the 
source which he followecl here, was ignorant of this Macedonian 
mission; he offers no explanation of the extraordinary delay 
which —on his own statement—transpired between 17 13, and 
185, imagining that Silas and Timothy had simply remained 
in Berceea. Whereas it is probable that the visit of Paul's 
two emissaries extended to Philippi as well as to Thessa- 
jonica, and that they conveyed from the former church to Paul 
(2 Cor. 119? Phil. 4 15) a gift of money. 

At Corinth and throughout Achaia, Timothy, as an 
‘apostle’ (t Thess.11 26) in the wider sense of the 

: term {cp MINISTRY, § 17; McGiffert, 

4. pce ina Apostolic Age, 648 7.), shared Paul's 

anG9 * pioneering work (cp 2 Cor. 119) and 
was associated with him in the epistles (epistle?}) to 
Thessalonica, which were written in the earlier part of 
the apostle's stay on the Isthmus—for although the 
mention of Athens (1 Thess. 31} does not exclude the 
possibility of that city as the place where they were 
composed (see 1 Cor. 1532 168), it is plain from other 
allusions {cp 1 Thess.18} that they presuppose the 
apostie's entry into Achaia. From Corinth two years 
later Timothy seems to have accompanied Paul as far 
as Ephesus, where he became known to the churches 
in the neighbourhood (Col. 11) and to local individuals 
{Philem. 1}! At anyrate(cp CHRONOLOGY, § 68) towards 
the close of the two or three years spent by Paul in 
Ephesus and the surrounding district, Timothy and 
Erastus (Acts 1922), as two assistants of Paul upon the 
spot, were despatched to Macedonia and Achaia (possibly; 
éav €@q, « Cor. 1610} in advance of their leader, who 
intended to follow up his letter to Corinth {despatched 
by sea after March 5, when navigation became open} 
by a personal visit, Itis plain, from 1 Cor. 417 1610 /,, 
that there was a chance of Timothy failing to arrive 
until after the letter reached its destination; for Paul 
bespeaks a courteous reception for his young representa- 
tive. The absence of any greeting from the latter, and 
the temporal aorist érezwa (‘I have sent,’ 1 Cor. 417), 
show that he had left before the epistle was despatched. 
His instructions were to return with some other Christians 
directly (2.e., by the sea-route) to Paul at Ephesus 
(1 Cor. 16:11), after instructing the Corinthians afresh 
upon Pauline methods and views {1 Cor. 417) and 
generally consolidating their faith. 

The obscurity of the Corinthian episode at this stage (cp 
Titus, § 2) renders it difficult to decide whether Paul's silence 
in 2 Cor, upon the mission of Timothy and any results attendin 
it forms a tacit ed that Timothy did not manage to reac 
Corinth (so, e.g., Lightfoot, Weiss, and Ramsay), or that he did 
arrive and then, failing to cope subsequently with the fresh 
trouble, returned to Paul or simply sent him word of the crisis. 
On the last-named eae he may have been either (so 
Beyschiag, Pfleiderer, G. G. Findlay) in person, or with Paul 
on the latter’s painful visit (2 Cor.215 4), actually the man 
insulted (6 ddexnBeds ; 712) by the recalcitrant majority at Corinth. 
On the whole intricate question see Schmiedel, //C li. 1 220-223, 

Whatever happened to Timothy in the interval, Paul 
at last met? him somewhere among his favourite 
Macedonian churches (2 Cor.11 75) whither he had 
retired from Corinth probably to find a more congenial 
sphere ; unless we are to suppose that he accompanied 
Paul thither from Ephesus. Evidently he had not 
been in Achaia lately (2 Cor.75f 13), But when 
Paul went on to Corinth, Timothy accompanied him 
(Rom. 1621}, and formed a member of the apostle's 
entourage on his return to Asia in the spring of the 
following year. 

Whether he accompanied Paul to Rome or was 

5. Later Es uaptes a py ae afterwards, the scanty 
movements, ata avaiable do not permit us to deter- 
mine ; the latter conjecture (cp TIMOTHY 

AND Titus [EpIsTLEs], § 127} fits in well with the 

1 If the note to Ephesus, incorporated in Rom. 16, extended 
(as, ¢.g., Weizsicker and McGiffert suggest) to v. 23, the mention 
of Timothy in v, 21 would be highly appropriate. Bur the note 
probably contained vv. 1-20 and no more. {[Cp, further, 
Romans, § 13-] 

2 Or, sent for him; if one plausible reconstruction of the 


eriod, based on a critical view of 2 Tim. 49 11-18 20f (see 
IMOTHY AND Titus [EptsTvEs], § 12), could be established. 
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tone of 2 Tim.413-15 21-222 when that fragment is 
assigned to a genuine note sent by Paul either late in 
the Czesarean or early in the Roman imprisonment, 
urging his friend to join him. At any rate it is obvious 
that Timothy did stay beside him at Rome for a con- 
siderable period (Col. 1x Philem. 1: Phil. 11}. Later 
on, however, Paul's concern for the Philippian Christians 
led him to arrange for the disinterested and zealous 
Timothy paying them a visit (Phil. 219-22) in order to 
relieve the apostle’s mind by bringing back news of his 
old friends. Timothy bad a tried character by this 
time and his ‘ solicitude for the Philippians had become 
a second nature’ (Lightfoot). ‘ Clearly he was not a 
a prisoner, but free to come and go. His journey may 
have detained him; or he may have proceeded farther 
to Ephesus. At least a genuine fragment preserved 
in 2 Tim. 115-18 46-12 16-19 shows that at some subse- 
quent period Paul had been forced to abandon his hope 
of release and now, in view of a martyr’s death, wanted 
to have Timothy beside him again in his isolation. 
We do not know if the summons was obeyed in time, 
or at all. A final glimpse of the envoy is afforded, 
some twenty years later, by a casual remark in an 
epistle apparently addressed to some Christians at 
Rome (Heb. 1323), from which it would appear that 
Timothy, who was familar to this circle of readers (cp 
Rom. 162:, HEBREWS, § 9}, had been recently released 
from imprisonment somewhere and might possibly 
revisit Rome in company with his friend the writer. 


Apart from a hypothesis, which needs only to be chronicled, 
that he actually edited the two pastoral epistles bearing his own 
name, three lines of critical reconstruction 

6. As author. connect Timothy with authorship either 
independently or as an amanuensis of Paul. 

(i.} Least probable of all is Spitta’s ingenious attempt to find in 
him the author of 2 Thess. (Zur Gesch. wu. Litt. des Ur- 
christenthuns, 1227,), an epistle written by him in the name 
of his companions (2 Thess. 1 1)—hence its somewhat formal 
and official tone—and saturated with apocalyptic fantasies of 
Judaism peculiar to himself (cp Acts161 2 Tim. 3154 1 Tim. 
1447), See THessaconians, § 34. (ii) When 2 Cor. 10-13 is 
accepted as part of an intermediate letter to Corinth, written 
previous to 2 Cor. 1-9, itis natural (Pfleid, Das Urchristenthum, 
106.7) though far from necessary to suppose that these four 
chapters were preceded by a part (no longer extant) written by 
Timothy or by some other companion of Paul interested in the 
local church. On this view the abrds 8 éyi IladAos means that 
Paul now strikes in to speak alone and independently. iii.) With 
more plausibility the composition of the ‘ We-journal’ in Acts 
has been assigned occasionally to Timothy (¢.¢., by Kénigsmann, 
Ulrich, Beyschlag, de Wette, Bleek, and [?] Weizsacker), 
although the threads of positive proof are extremely subtle (ep 
Acts, §.94) and the general probabilities point rather to Luke 
as the diarist. Besides, even if the Bezan reading in Acts ll 274 
be rejected, a passage like Acts 204-6 (unless we are to suspect 
a serious dislocation of the text) tells against the composition 
of the journal by Timothy. Sorof, however, has followed a modi- 
fied form of Mayerhoff’s theory in attributing to Timothy the task 
of editing Acts in its extant shape from (a) a Lucan sketch of 
early Christianity in connection with Paul and (2) a rather 
legendary Petrine source (Die Entstehung der Ap.-gesch. 1890). 
The widespread belief of Christian tradition (4. Coast. 7 46, 
Euseb. #/#34, Photius, 8262. 254), that Timothy was appointed 
by Paul as the first bishop of Eohesus, 

7. In tradition, is probably nothing better than an infer- 
ence from the pastoral epistles (1 ‘Vim. 

137), which, however, may echo some historical relationship, 
The story is occasionally improved by some circumstantial 
details: z.g., that he was succeeded in his episcopate by the 
apostle and the presbyter John, suffering martyrdom (Jan. 22, 
Greek church; Jan. 24, Latin; Sept. 27, Ephesus) during the 
former’s exile at Patmos towards the close of the first century 
A.b. (see Nicephorus in HE311). No miracles are narrated of 
him in the fifth century Acta Tistothei (ed. Usener, 1877). 
For these and other legends see further Lipsius, Afokr. AZ.- 
gesch. (1884), 372-400, and, for the traditional connection of 
Timothy and Ephesus, Zahn, A7n/.1 426A His martyrdom 





1 If so, this would be the basis for the literary setting adopted 
by the later author of the pastoral epistles in his third com- 
position (7 Tim.13 4, cp Timotuy ano Trrus [Epristies], 
§ 11). The casual way in which Timothy's connection with 
Ephesus is assumed there, may be pure fantasy; but it is more 
likely that it may reflect some actual tradition of his career after 
Paul's removal ; certainly (although the far from exhaustive or 
accurate nature of Acts asa record of Paul's later life does not 
make this an insuperable objection) there is no recorded period 
in Acts when Paul started for Macedonia leaving Timothy to 
superintend matters at Ephesus. 
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G Tim. 6 12,f) is connected in one tradition with wild orgies 

in vogue possibly at the local festival of Diana, the mob having 

clubbed him to death for protesting against their licentiousness, 
J. Mo. 


TIMOTHY AND TITUS (EPISTLES) 


Contents of epistles (§§ 1-3). 
Period and object (§ 4). 
The errorists (§ 5). 
Paulinism (8 6). 
Sub-Pauline elements (§ 7). 
The faithfu! sayings (§ 8). Pseudonymity (§ 17). 
Style and diction (§ y). Bibliography (§ 18). 


These three epistles commonly form a group? in the 
NT canon,” and the general similarity of their diction, 
aim, and atmosphere makes it convenient ta discuss 
them side by side. Their contents are as follows :— 

1 Tim. is somewhat loosely knit together; the 
contents are miscellaneous rather than orderly, as if the 

4.1 Tim writer had had no single topic dominant in 

: " his mind. But ia spite of this desultory 
character the general trend of the epistle is not obscure, 

After the usual greeting (1 1/1) the epistle opens by describing 
the commission already given by Paul to his licutenant at 
Ephesus and now urged afresh upon his attention that he may 
be able to counteract focal errorists of antinomian proclivities. 
This commission enforces sincerity and moral earnestness, 
according to the Pauline standard presented as an apostolic 
trust and tradition to which Timotheus is naturally heir (3-22). 
Here a digression occurs, suggested by the closing words of 
v.11; Paul claims to be the staunch though unworthy representa- 
tive of this evangelical standard, and summons Timothy to 
unflinching loyalty (12-20) in view of some recent instances of 
aberration (Hymenatus and ALEXANDER). The epistle then 

asses away from polemic and personal allusions into the first of 
its two sections (2.4). Directions are laid down for the 
regulation of church-life in general: (@) for whom (21) and 
by whom (8) prayer is to be offered in church—both paragraphs 
expanding into slight digressions upon the universality3 of 
salvation in the Pauline gospel (3-7) and upon the subordinate 
place of women (9-31). The writer then proceeds from Christian 
worship to the more vital question of (4) organisation, laying 


Second imprisonment (§ 10), 
Genesis of pastorals (§ 11). 
Critical analysis (8§ 12-14). 
Order of compasition @ 15). 


Author (§ 16). 





1 As ‘personal’ letters (‘pro affectu et dilectione,” Murat. 
Can.) they usually share with Philemon the last place in the 
list of Pauline epistles. After the Murat. Canon, where for 
some reason Titus precedes the other two, the normal! arrange- 
ment is t Tim., 2 Tim, Titus. 

2 The allusions and citations in early Christian literature 
simply prove the existence and (by no means unanimous} 
acceptance of these epistles during the second and third centuries, 
Neither their rejection by writers and leaders outside the 
catholic church, nor their welcome within it, can be supposed to 
throw independent light upon the question of their actual origin 
and authorship. Enrrorists usually refused to admit what was 
in more or less plain conflict with their own tenets, and one has 
always to suspect the bias of moral dislike (Clem. Alex. Strom, 
2x1) behind their so-called literary verdicts upon authorship, 
But as little do the employment and the approbation of such 
writings by church-authors tell in favour of their reputed 
authorship. When admitted to the canon as documents bearing 
Paul’s name, they were judged healthy in religious tone, 
practically serviceable to the church (‘in honore ecclesiz 
catholics in ordinatione ecclesiastice discipline sanctificate 
sunt,’ Murat. Can.), and generally congruous with the Pauline 
tradition and temper. Those who thus stamped them with 
approval had no independent knowledge of thetr composition ; 
it was enough that the epistles contained nothing which jarred 
with what was judged to he apostolic or Pauline; and the early 


Christian attitude towards ‘Hebrews’ is abundant evidence of ; 


how loose that judgment could be. The modern critic is there- 
fore justified in going behind such ecclesiastical tradition in 
order to face directly problems of origin and authorship which, 
in the nature of things, could hardly have been present to the 
consciousness of those who with sound instinct preserved 
writings handed down by religious usage from the past. No 
one would dream of challenging the verdict of the Homeric 
xwpéorres, simply because in common with antiquity generally 
Aristotle (with the same facts before him) found no difficulty in 
treating the Iliad and the Odyssey as products of the same 
mind. And the identification of canonicity or worthiness with 
direct apostolic authorship, which tacitly contro!led nearly all 
early Christian discussions upon the primitive literature of the 
church, is a literary convention which it is needless at this time 
of day to spend space in refuting. Consequently, in the case of 
the pastoral epistles, there need not be any hesitation in con- 
centrating attention upon their internal evidence when problems 
such as pseudonymity are raised, This is just one of the 
instances in which the naive presuppositions of early Christianity 
imposed limitations upon its judgment, when that judgment was 
exercised upon the remote literary and historical sources of its 
treasures. 

3 J. Turmel, ‘ Histoire de l'interprét. de r Tim. 24° (Revue 
@ Hist. et de Litt. Rélig. 1900, Sept.-Oct.). 
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down the moral criteria (see EDUCATION, §§ 16) of eprscopi 
(8 2-7) and diacont (8-13, incidentally deaconesses are included), 
and closing the whole section! with a lofty stanza or fragment 
of a primitive confession upon the incarnate Christ (3 14-16). 
The second section (4-6), which resumes the tone of polemic, 
is thrown into the form of rules for the personal conduct and 
ministry of Tim. in view of serious moral aberrations fostered 
by the ascetic tendencies of certain Christian teachers; these 
sophistries and superstitions he is authoritatively to refute 
(41-16). He is farther advised upon his attitude to the practical 
problems created by differences of age and sex within the 
membership of the churches (5 1), and some space is devoted 
to the maintenance and control of two special classes of officials— 
widows 4 (3-16) and presbyters (17-25). After3 a word on the 
relative duties of slaves and masters (61/4), the epistle comes 
round to lash the errorists, attacking them with considerable 
vigour for making a trade of religion. Naturally this suggests 
a warning to Christians in general4 against the passion for 
money (3-10), and with an impressive charge addressed to the 
‘inan of God,’ the epistle dies away in a doxology (11-16).5 In 
a postscript, some words to rich Roos are appended, together 
with asupplementary warning to Timothy against contemporary 
yvooes (17-21), 
In 2 Tim., after the greeting, Pau) gives thanks for Timothy’s 
inheritance and experience of faith (1 1-5), He then warns his 
friend against false shame, urging his own life and 
2. 2 Tim. teaching to the contrary (6-14),6 as well as a recent 
example of energy and fearlessness on the part of 
an Asiatic Christian called Onesiphorus (15-18). Especially for 
one who like ‘Timothy is heir to the Pauline trust and tradition, 
endurance for Christ's sake and adherence to the Pauline gospel 
(of which, indeed, endurance is a note) form a pressing duty ; 
the former is certain of a reward (2 1-13), whilst the latter is the 
one useful and honourable course of action open for a Christian 
teacher (14-26) amid the heightening temptations of unpractical 
controversy and immorality. After vigorously exposing the 
rinciples and methods of these errorists (3 1-9, see JANNES AND 
Janores), Paul bids Timothy maintain the principles of the 
auline gospel, even when they involve suffering and obloquy, 
and at the same time adhere to the OT scriptures (10-27) ;7 then 
follows a résumté containing his final charge and the swansong 
of his own confession (41-8). Data of personal information and 
private messages close the letter (4 ah 
After a somewhat elaborate greeting (1 1-4), the 
8. Titus. epistle to ‘Vitus opens by reiterating Paul's instruc- 
tions with regard to the choice and duties§ of 





1 The personal reference elsewhere in the NT (Gal. 29, Rev. 
812) does not justify Bois in bracketing ‘which is the church 
of the living God’ (arts . . . S@vros : 314-16) and connecting 
‘ pillar’ (o7¥Aos) with the subject of ‘ behave’ (avaczpéper Gat). 

2 The concern to keep the widow-class under the bishop's. 
control is thoroughly sub-apostolic (cp Ignat. ad Polyd. 4,5). 
See Ministry, § 41, and Hastings’ DB 4916 

3 The interpolated remark (5 23), if not an aside suggested by 
‘pure’ Casedit may have originally lain between 43 and 44 or 
412 and 413, from which it has got displaced (instances of this 
in Hist. New Test. pp. xxxix 676; also Jahn on Juv.8r2 16 and 
Che. on Is, 3822). Its insertion after 522, which must have taken 
place very early, would thus he due to a copyist who read the 
sentence as a qualifying definition of ‘ pure ’ (ayvor)—Christian 
purity being no Essene-like abstinence. Epictetus (Diss. 822) 
similarly regards bodily health as a necessary part of the true 
Cynic’s religious equipment ; ‘for if he has the appearance of a 
consumptive, pale, and thin person, his testimony has not the 
same weight,’ Jiilicher and Bacon group ww. 23-25 together, 
and von Soden links 25 to 23, 24 to 22, whilst Calvin plausibly 
suggested that 22¢-23 was a marginal note of the author. 

In particular to teachers who found Christianity a lucrative 
trade (cp Did. 11,4, Barn, 10, Ignat. Kphes. 7, Tit. 111). 

5 The absence of any greetings to members of the Ephesian 
church, together with the paucity of personal allusions, shows 
that the epistle is not a letter in the strict sense of the word. 
The author is writing with his eye on the Christian church of 
his own day, as the phrases (2 Tim. 422 Tit. 315 1 Tim. 621) 
prove for all three epistles. In Philemon, the one genuine 

private' note of Paul extant fcp, however, PHicemon], the 
‘your’ (éuav) in vw 25 refers to the different persons associated 
with Philemon in the introduction. Cp also the variant ‘know 
ye' (yweoxere: Lachm.) in 2Tim.31. The alternative open to 
the traditionalists is the gratuitous assumption that passages 
like x Tim. 21-313, etc., were meant to be communicated by 
their recipients to wider circles (Zahn); which of course destroys 
the character of the writings as private letters. Cp 1 Tim. 28 
(a Cor, 7 17). 

@ On the contents of 16 see below (§ 7), But even if ‘us’ in 
v.7 referred to Paul and Timothy (which is not absolutely 
certain) it would simply allude to them as the persons immedi- 
ately under consideration, not as officials. The passage, there- 
fore, does not in itself betray the narrowing of the Spirit to a 
class; and the contents of the Spirit are distinctly ethicat: 
vigour issuing in Jove to others and mm self-control, 

On 8313 cp Aristides616 (Wendland, Rhein. Mus., 1894, 
49309) . : 
The curious antipathy of the writer to second marriages on 
the part of presbyters, episcopi, diaconi, and ‘ widows’ Qqjpat, 
see Wivow), is quite un-Pauline, but corresponds to the more 
general cast of feeling prevalent in the second century throughout 
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presbyters or episcopi in Crete,! in order to sharply check ! 
erroneous teaching and immoral practices on the part of some 
Judaising propagandists who were upsetting the churches 
(5-16).2. Titus is then instructed how to enforce the moral 
obligations of Christianity upon aged men (21_7), aged women,? 
and married women (3-5), younger men like himself (6-8), and 
slaves (9. /}. Paul insists on this moral life as an essential of the 
Christian faith (11-14, see PecuLIAR Peoprxe), and urges Titus 
to press home the positive duties of obedience to authority and 
of pure conduct, instead of wasting time over controversialists and 
sectaries (215-311; cp EXCOMMUNICATION, § 3; HERESy, § 2). 
With some brief personal notices (12-15) the epistle closes ; the 
mention of the jurist Zenas and the evangelist Apollos is perhaps ! 
intended to suggest that it was conveyed by their hands to its 
recipient, 
The cluster of problems offered by these epistles is 
intimately connected with the dual nature of their 
‘ tents.  Withi i i 
4. Period a ae So ; daly iiss caer panes a 
and object of material which, upon ail available 
’ criteria of internal evidence, must be 
pronounced distinctly sub-Pauline,4 the reader meets 
passages apparently alien which have high claims to be 
considered as directly due to the apostle whose name 
the letters bear. The task of criticism is to do justice | 
to both of these elements. The sub-Pauline element 
is primary, and in view of it any reasonable appreciation 
of the whole question, not merely of isolated details, 
leads almost inevitably to the conclusion—one of the 
best established in N'T research—that the three epistles 
are pseudonymous, composed by a Paulinist in Asia 
Minor® not earlier than the close of the first century, 
and not later than the second decade of the second 
century, based in part upon genuine fragments from the 
apostle’s pen as well as upon more or less reliable oral 
tradition, and intended to express and instruct the 
common Christianity ® of the day in terms, as far as 
was possible or useful, of the great Pauline tradition. 
Substantially they were written and circulated early in 
the second century, as is evident from their employment 
in the epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp. During the 
period go-r2o, and during that period alone, they possess 
a career and object which corresponds to their own 





the churches (¢.g., Athenagoras, Leg. pro Christ. 33, ‘ respect- 
able adultery,’ evxperns pocxefa, Herm. Mand. 414; Clem. 
Alex. Strom.31). See Jacoby, Veutest. Ethik (1859), 378-399. 

1 The concrete and bitter description of the Cretan character 
—with its prevalent traits of falsehood, avarice, drunkenness, 
and restless sedition—does not favour the ingenious hypothesis 
that Cretans in this epistle are an allegorical equivalent for 
Philistines (Kpires, cp CRETE), whom tradition occasional. 
connected with the island. There is no evidence for stcl 
personification in the pastorals as would represent the church 
under the figure of the twelve tribes scattered in the dispersion 
(Jas. 11) and opposed ty enemies of the true Israel. 

In wv. 16 dporoyotew (EV ‘profess’) is (as Heb. 1113) ‘to 
make public avowal,’ especially when called upon (1 Pet. 315). 
The writer's point is, not that the errorists made extravagant 
claims, but that they did not act up to the normal profession of 
the Christian faith. 

For xpegBéres in early Christianity see Achelis, ZV¥7W, 
1900, pp. 92.43 ‘ young men’ (vewrepoc) came to mean ‘laymen,’ 
as ‘presbyters’ (xpeofvrepor) passed into an official term (see 
Ministry, § 43). 

4 It is only fair to the ascertained results of criticism to adopt 
this position, although one still meets statements like the follow- 
ing: ‘It may be asserted without fear of contradiction that 
nothing really n-Pauline has been proved in any of the dis- 
puted epistles’ (Sanday, /#spiration, 3387 363. 3794, 1896, 
a discussion characterised by Dr. Hincks of Andover thus: 
‘General assertion, bolstered up by the opinion of those like- 
minded—this is not the way in which an intelligent man, who 
has solid arguments at his disposal, maintains an imperilled 
cause’). 

5 Cp von Dobschiitz, Die urchristlichen Gemeinden, 127-139 
(1902), Harnack, Ausbreit, a. Christ. (1902) 461 f. 

5 The motto of the pastorats lies in a sentence like (RV) ‘For 
the grace of God hath appeared, bringing salvation to all men, 
instructing us’ (Tit. 2 tr, erehavy yap 7 xapts TOU Geod gwTjpL0s 
mao avOpurros wardevovea Hpas). 
had to fight for its life against a subtle spirit in the air rather 
than against civil persecution; visionaries and sophists were 
more deadly than proconsuls and lictors. Thanks to the 
moderation and steady sense of writers like the author of the 
pastorals, however, ordinary Christians came safely through the 
struggle with four truths as a secure possession ; the unity of 
the Creator and the Redeemer, the umque and sufficient value 
of Jesus for redemption and revelation, the vital tie between 


In their age Christianity ; 





morals and faith, and the secure future assured to the church of 
God. 
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internal evidence as well as to the data afforded by 
more or less contemporary literature. ‘The latter point 
is minor though real. Their literary affinities are 
beyond question with Lk.-Acts,! Clem.Rom., Barnabas, 
and the epistles of Jude and 2 Pet., as well as with the 
fourth book of the Sibylline oracles (Asia Minor, e¢7ca 
80 A.D.) which, like 4 Maccabees, reiterates the term 
‘pious’ (evcefrjs). Unlike Paul, the author also makes 
copious use of the vocabulary of 2 Maccabecs, and, at 
least in Titus and 1 Tim., there are traces of acquaint- 
ance with 1 Pet. 

The distinctive element, however—z.e., the promin- 
ence assigned to Timothy and Titus, is intelligible only 
upon the supposition that the author had specially in 
view the ulterior end of vindicating the legitimate 
evangelic succession of contemporary episcopi and other 
office-bearers in provinces where this was liable for 
various reasons to be challenged. The pastorals were 
composed, says Tertullian, to expound church affairs 
(‘de ecclesiastico statu’), The craving (visible in Clem. 
Rom, } for continuity of succession as a guarantce of 
authority in doctrine (and therefore in discipline?) 
underlies the effort of this Paulinist to show that 
Timothy and Titus were genuine (-yr%jorot) heirs of 
Paul, who himself (as the author goes out of his way to 
repeat and assert) was a divinely commissioned herald 
of the gospel. Inferentially, the successors appointed 
by Paul's lieutenants possessed the true central deposit 
of the faith. Conscious of this inheritance, and alive 
to its value, they are urged even as novices to instruct * 
the churches personally upon the faith in a peremptory 
and positive manner,* instead of allowing converts to 
hie exposed to unreliable teachers or false leaders. 
Such teachers and leaders abound. Indeed, one note 
of the age is the flaunting confident temper of the 
errorists (2 Tim. 223 f 81f. 43 /. Tit. l1off 310 1 Tim, 
17 41 fi 524 Acts2029 f. Jude8-101219 Rev, 220 1 Jn, 
415 2Jn.73Jn.9; Ign. Aphes.7, Trail. 6, ete.). 

Open attempts, as well as cunning intrigues (2 Tim. 36 
Jude 4), are on foot to exploit the principles of the faith, and 

the new tone of overbearing petulance, among 

5. The other traits, answers to the tradition preserved 

errorists. by Hegesippus (¢7rca 160 a.o.)§ that such a 
phase occurred first of all during Trajan’s reign 
(Eus. AZ 3 32), previously to which the church had remained ‘a 





1 Cp von Soden, Theol. Abhandlungen, 133-135 (1892). A 
comparison of the pastorals with Lk.-Acts, etc., establishes not 
their priority or literary filiation, so much as the relatively late 
period at which all were composed. Diction, ideas, stand- 

int—all indicate unmistakably the sub-Pauline period, with 
tts stereotyped expressions and current phraseology. 

2 The concern of the pastorals, less avowed yet none the less 
rea] than in Ignatius and Clement, is to vindicate the authority 
of the elders or bishops over the enthusiasts and ascetics in the 
church; the second century reveals this perennial struggle 
going on particularly in Asia Minor. Hence this Paulinist is 
forward to claim Paul’s authority on behalf of the organised 
discipline of the churches. 

3 The prominence given to ‘teaching’ qualities shows that 
one danger of the contemporary churches lay largely in the 
vagaries and crude speculations of unauthorised teachers (Dz. 
151), The author’s cure is simple. Better let the efiscopus 
himself teach! Better Jet those in authority themselves be 
responsible for the instruction of ordinary members! Evidently 
teaching was not originally or usually (x Tim. 5 17) a function of 
the presbyters ; but abuses had led by this time, as the Didaché 
proves, to a need for combining teaching with organised church 
authority, A contemporary spirit of contempt for young 
episcopi (Ignat. Magn. 3 etc.) is answered by the repeated 
encouragements of Paul in 2 Tim. 222 f Tit. 264 2 Tim. 411% 
51; these are effective from the writer's standpoint, though 
such a tone would have been singularly inappropriate from Paul 
to lieutenants of mature experience. Here, however, they are 
types. of foyalty to the Pauline gospe!; that is all. 

Timothy (2 Tim. 45), ¢z., is not an evangelist, but he is to 
do an evangelist’s work as part of his full service. See Evan- 
GELIST, Ministry, § 394, and Dieterich in ZW7W, rgo0, pp. 
336-338. The whole evidence from the allusions to ecclesiastical 
organisation points to the period immediately preceding that of 
Ignatius (MINISTRY, § 54). 

5 Also to the statement of Clem.Alex. (Sfrow:,7 17) that 
Gnostic heresies first became threatening about Hadrian's reign, 
whilst the apostolic age and teaching ended with Paul’s 
ministry under Nero. 

8 Emphasis on the visible church as a bulwark of morals 
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ure and incorruptible virgin’ Grap@évos xaSapa xai adcdpOopos), 
er seducers lurking somewhere in obscurity (év adjdq Tov 
axére). ‘This comparatively virgin purity of the church fasted 
not merely till the death of the apostles, but till the close of the 
next generation, ‘of those thought worthy to be immediate 
listeners to the very words of the divine wisdom’ (rav avrats 
axoats Ts évOdou gopias éraxodoa xaTngwpevwv), when the 
deceit of teachers of other doctrine (raw érepodtdagxdAwy, cp 
1 Tim,13 63) produced impious error in the communities. 
‘Since none of the apostles survived, these [érepodeSagxador] 
now attempted, unabashed and openly, to preach ‘so-called 
gnosis *(rhy pevsdvupov yroory ; cp 1 Tim. 620) in opposition to 
“the preaching of the truth’ (r@ ris adnbeias xnpiypart; cp 
2Tim. 417 Tit.13). Of these Marcion! was the foremost. 

In the pastorals, as in Jude and 2 Peter, this move- 
ment in its incipient stage is met by equally frank 
methods, which seem denunciatory merely because we 
no longer possess any statement of the other side and 
are, therefore, prone to forget that such rough and 
decisive ways are at times the soundest method of con- 
serving truth. Popular applications of gnosticism were, 
as a rule, brilliant and poisonous fungi. Instead of 
writing a botanical treatise on their varieties, this writer 
felt the simpler and more practical plan was to make 
people either avoid or destroy them. It was a short 
and easy plan, and probably effective at the time, 
although its expression in literature runs the natural 
risk of being reproached for containing more heat than 
light. Firmness and even ridicule haye their own place 
as ethical weapons of defence, and the opening of the 
second century offered Christianity some admirable 
occasions for their use. 

The physiognomy of the errorists is indistinct, for 
several reasons. The author had to preserve the veri- 
similitude of a Pauline situation, for one thing; and 
the desire of avoiding undue anachronisms prevented 
him from being more explicit about the details of errors 
which had arisen in his own later age. Besides, the 
errors were familiar to his audience and might be taken 
for granted on the whole. It is even probable that he 
abstained purposely from confining his range to any one 
set of visionaries and opponents, inasmuch as his letters 
were intended (like r Peter, James, and 2 Peter) to be 
manifestoes to the church in general, rather than homi- 
lies for any local audience. The numerous forms of 
opinion and conduct in and around contemporary 
Christendom, which by a sound instinct he regarded as 
a menace to the faith, had certain common features ; 
and to describe these as due to a syncretism of Gnosti- 
cism and (Tit. lrof. 39 1 Tim. 17} Judaism, is to go as 
far as the evidence of the pastorals warrants. 

The environment {as in Rev. 2.4, and the Ignatian epp.) is 
marked by the incipient phases of what afterwards blossomed 
out into the Gnosticism of the second century: an amalgam of 
tendencies towards dualism? and docetism (1 Tim. 26 316, as in 
1 Jn.), the multiplication of media between God and man 
(: Tim. 25,4), a distinction between the God of creation and 
the God of redemption (1 Tim.43-5, cp Herm. V7s.33), a 
depreciation of the OT (2 Tim. 3 16),3 and a penchant for magic 
and superstition (2 Tim, 3813; cp Acts 89-24 1911-19 for Ephesus, 
136-12 for Cyprus). These tendencies were allied to ascetic pre- 





(2 Tim. 219 f etc.) is accompanied by its elevation to the rank 
of foundation (@eéAtos), hitherto reserved for Christ (1 Cor. 
311), or, at least, for the prophets and apostles (Eph. 220). The 
church now takes her place in a fairly stable world; the old 
anxious outlook for an immediate return of Jesus is no longer 
central. The really pressing questions concern not the next 
world but the present, and institutions are brought forward as a 
means of mora! discipline and religious settlement. 

1 Marcion's omission of the pastorals from his canon tells 
heavily against their origin as preserved in tradition. Philemon 
was accepted by him, though far more of a private note than 
any of the pastorals; and the presence of elements antagonistic 
to his own views need not have made him exclude them, since 
he could have easily excised these passages in this as in other 
cases. 

2 Cp von Dobschiitz, 180-187, 189. 

The lack of homogeneity in the description of the errorists 
prevents this trait from telling against the reference (GENnE- 
ALOGIES, $4; Hort, /udaistic Christianity, 135/,) of the 
‘genealogies’ (yeveaAoyéar) in Tit.39 1 Tim.14 to legendary 
pedigrees of Jewish heroes. But the phrase came to have a 
conveniently appropriate colour afterwards in view of the 
interminable series of zons and emanations developed especially 
by Gnostic sects like the Valentinians. The Jewish legalism of 
Tit. 1 rq4 89 rTim.17/ recalls Cerinthus decidedly. 
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dilections (like the prohibition of marriage among the Encratites, 
of marriage and flesh among the Saturninians and the Mar- 
cionites), which as usual bordered on antinomian license, to an 
aristocratic exclusiveness (opposed in non-Pauline fashion, 1 Tim, 
24/ 410), to a semi-philosophic evaporation of primitive beliefs 
—€.g., on the resurrection] (2 Tim. 2 18; so Menander and Dosi- 
theus), toe indulgence in superficial theories and rhetoric, and so 
on, To our author's eye these errorists were heterogeneous. 
‘For there are sxany insubordinate people, chatterers and 
cheats, esfeciadly those who have come from the circumcision’ 
(Tit. L10). The mischievous feature about them was their 
presence within the churches and their combination of plausible 
errors with apparent, even ostentatious, fidelity to the principles 
of the faith—a trouble elsewhere reftected (Acts 2029/7) in 
connection with the Ephesian church towards the close of the 
first century, 


Even if the author had any single system of error in 
mind (which, in view of the contemporary fusion of 
rae paganism and Judaism, is unlikely), 

6. Pauliniem. the vague and somewhat indiscriminate 
fashion in which he endeavours to confute their pre- 
tensions, renders it impossible to reconstruct any 
coherent picture of his opponents. Several traits 
suggest influences similar to those which fostered 
Essenism ; others? recall the picture of Cerinthus 
sketched in later tradition, others again the errorists 
Carpocrates, Menander, and Dositheus. The two in- 
disputable facts are, that the collective evidence of the 
early Christian literature, as well as of later tradition, 
places the origin of such phenomena (upon any con- 
siderable scale) not earlier than the close of the first 
century, and that their ocus was primarily Eastern, in 
Syria and particularly Asia Minor, where we find the 
pastorals, like the Ignatian epistles, pouring a scattered 
fire upon manifold forms of antagonistic theosophy. 

Against the seductive influences of local paganism, 
with its ethical miasma and religious cravings, the 
author assumes a moralistic standpoint based upon the 
popular conception of Paulinism. 

No writer after Paul’s death could maintain, even when—as 
in Marcion's case—he happened to sympathise with, the deeper 
aspects of the apostle’s thought, which survived mainly, so 
far as the subsequent literature was concerned, but in altered 
form throughout the Fourth Gospel. As a general rule 
Paulinism was either misunderstood or modified. The sub- 
Pauline epistles, like the Roman symbol (Kattenbusch, Das 
Apostolische Symbol, 2 4987. 596 f. 720 [1900]), show instances 
of both attitudes, and the pastorals are a vivid proof of how 
even a devoted Paulinist had to alter the emphasis at many 
points of his master’s teaching upon religious and practical 
topics3 in a restatement of it for some later age—being forced, 
for oan to meet the common objection to Paul's severe 
view of the Law, and to admit the high estimate of its value 
throughout the diaspora as an ethical code and check (1 Tim. 
15-11),4 as well as to correct abuses and misunderstandings of 
certain Pauline ideas (e.g., the resurrection, 2 Tim. 2 18). 

The author rightly felt that Paul was essentially anti- 
Gnostic, and that the tenets of the incipient Gnostic 

s,,, theosophy would have been repugnant 
Le pl pele nd to the man who had theoretically and 

* practically attacked its precursors at 
Colosse. But his own practical bent and prudent 
sense of the situation prevent him from developing in 
reply Paul's peculiar theory of gnosis as a special 
endowment, superior to faith, and mediated by the 


1 This notion is either ultra-spiritualist (cp Jn. 524, qualified 
carefully by 528/, etc.) and due to Gnostic tendencies, or 
chiliastic—the reign of Christ, eternal life, has already begun; 
therefore there can be no marrying (Lk. 2035 4 1 Tim. 43). 

2 If Cerinthus and Carpocrates really rejected the virgin- 
birth (ren. Adv. Aer, i, 261 251), it is strange that neither the 
author of the Fourth Gospel nor the author of the pastorals 
defended this point. The former, probably, had reasons of his 
own; but the fatter, who had_ no semi-philosophic christology 
to state, seems to have omitted the virgin-birth from his 
rhythmic summary (x Tim.3164) owing to his genuine} 
Pauline standpoint. This adherence to the older view is all 
the more remarkable side by side with the eager insistence on it 
in Asc. fsaie, 1 2-22, and Ignat. ad Ek. 19 (where a Pauline 
citation occurs, 1 Cor. 28), both contemporary writings, 

3 Note, ¢.g., the varying proportion of the two currents—one 
spontaneous and prophetic, the other veering towards order and 
organisation. The former is in some writings of this age almost 
wholly subordinated to the latter (Clem.Rom., Past., even 
Ignat.); in others it is dominant, almost exclusively important 
(Barnabas, 1 Jn., Rev., Jude, 2 Pet.). 

4 Antiphanes (Fragm. Com. Gracc.), ‘He who does no wrong 
needs no law’ (6 pander adixary ovdevds Setrar vopov). 
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spirit. Such methods would not have been appropriate. 
Popular Christianity had always been wider and more 
varied than Paulinism, even during Paul's lifetime, and 
the new period which found Christianity in fresh re- 
lations with the wider empire in the generation following 
Paul’s death, stimulated fresh energies and fresh methods 
of expression, native to the age but more or less an 
advance upon all previous conceptions. To the author 
of the pastorals, loyal to the apostolic and especially 
the Pauline tradition, but none the less free to interpret 
afresh his Christian consciousness, God appears—in 
un-Panline fashion—as a Saviour ; Jesus not as the son 
of God but as a mediator, or rather ke mediator ; 
baptism (Tit. 35) as almost a sacrament of salvation, 
the Law simply as a useful code of morals. Anthropo- 
morphism is carefully avoided, as in the Fourth Gospel ; 
God is the Absolute—his unity, awe (xr Tim. 616, cp 
En. 142r #}, and eternity, his universal purpose, but 
not his fatherly love, being prominent. The pressing 
question of religion is the consolidation of the churches 
rather than the extension of the gospel to those as yet 
unreached. We are in the age of the Apzgoni, when 
the creative genius has almost disappeared and is 
yielding place to practical activities which are mainly 
devoted to conserving ground already gained. The 
spirit of defensiveness has increased. Christianity is 
now more self-conscious than ever. Her outlook is not 
eschatological so much as secular, directed to a useful 
though troubled career in the world. The church has 
behind her a sound body of religious truth, which it is 
her business to teach and enforce ; and this is presented 
by the writer in brief, crystallised phrases and para- 
graphs, which recall the incipient liturgies and symbols 
of the church.3 Faith consequently is tending to become 
more than ever fides gue creditur. It is predominantly 
the confident apprehension of the truth or the conviction 
that the gospel-message is authentic, sometimes the 
virtue of fidelity ; but neither the author nor his age has 
any intelligent sympathy with Paul's characteristic idea 
of faith as the warm tie between Jesus and the re- 
deemed Christian. Nay more, the old Pauline anti- 
thesis of faith and works {like the idea of justification 
by faith, or of salvation from sin’s guilt) is put inte the 
background, evidently as misleading or apt to be mis- 
understood. ‘Piety,’ nourished by sound? teaching, 
is the root out of which all human virtues spring ; and 
the conceptions of reward, a good conscience, and the 
value of a respectable reputation, come to the front. 
In effect, this is practically the ethical result of 
Paulinism. But how differently® the apostle and the 
later church reached even the same conclusions! Here 
eternal life is the boon granted to good works, and 
‘faith’ (xiores) is a man’s relation to the ‘truth’ of 
‘ the teaching.’ 


1 Sub-Pauline idea (Heb. 86, etc.) In Test. Dan. 6, the 
angel of peace is the mediator between God and man. 

The heaping up of predicates, especially in the negative, 
recalls earlier attempts by Jewish thinkers (¢.g., Philo and 
Josephus) to define God semi-philosophically, as a reaction from 
the earlier realism and its love of theopharies Passages like 
1 Tim. 117 6 16 mark the sub-Pauline transition from this to the 
later efforts of the Greek spirit, as in the ‘ Preaching of Peter’ 
and Aristides. The pastoral ‘Trinity’ corresponds, however, 
to the apocalyptic (¢.g., Rev. 14 Lk. 926, etc.)—i.e., God, Jesus, 
and the angels (elect); while Christ’s appearing (1 Tim. 6 144) 
is stated in Pauline terms of subordination, and with the substitu- 
tion of epiphany (émcdvera) for the Pauline parousia (rapovaia). 

3 The pastorals, like Ephesians, are absorbed in an un- 
Pauline devotion to the church which ignores the local churches, 
This trait, absent even from Ignatius, significantly illustrates 
their authorship and real aim as tracts for the officers of the 
Catholic church. Timothy and Titus are portrayed as receiving 
instructions and ideals which were to control the contemporary 
teachers and other office-bearers of the author’s age- 

4 This un-Pauline use of byaivey in SidacKadla bytaiveven 
(‘sound doctrine’) is anticipated in the Philonic phrases ‘sound 
learning ' @ytaévouga pzd@yais), and ‘ sound words ‘(ot bytadvovres 
Aéyox); it tends occasionally to become almost equivalent to 
‘rational,’ or ‘sane.’ 

5 Paul could have written Tit.21114; but he would have 
had something to say also about peace with God and re- 
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Similarly the church, to this unmystical author, is no longer 
the bride or the bady of Christ but God's building, or rather 2 
familia dei, quite in the neo-catholic manner. It is begining, 
to assume the place occupied by the Holy Spirit in Paul's 
theology, the latter doctrine having become liable to abuse as 
well as proving too profound for later generations. As in books 
like the Apocalypse, Jude, and 2 Peter, the Spirit in the 
pastorals is essentially prophetic ;1 as a means of union between 
the individual and Jesus, it is almost if not entirely ignored. 
‘The exceptions—and they are apparent or partial exceptions—- 
are Tit.354 2‘Tim. 114; even the personal relation of the 
believer to Jesus is not cardinal (2 Tim. L12 2114). 


These and other items of the creed, now rapidly 
erystallising in Rome and Asia Minor, are conveyed 
partly in hymnal fragments? which, like 


tea those in the Apocalypse of John, sprang 
a , from the cultus of the churches; partly in 
sayings. 


the shape of aphorisms such as the terse 
and weighty axioms called the five ‘faithful sayings' 
(cp Ps.1117/}. ‘These are like proverbs; they mark 
a comparatively advanced stage of experience, ex- 
pressing in concentrated form the outcome of prolonged 
reflection. 

Gi.) 2 Tim. 211-13@.— Here the ‘faithful saying’ (merris 
Aéyos)3 resembles a fragment of some primitive hymn or con- 
fession, if it is not—like the rhythmical snatches (cp also Rev. 
215 226, Adyot mearoé) in the Apocalypse—an outburst of the 
Spirit-raptures in the early church (cp Weinel, Die Wirk. des 
Getstes, 80 f. [1899]). ii.) Tit. 38.—As the phrase implies a 
condensed and pregnant statement, it seems better in Tit. 38 to 
find its contents in v. 7 rather than in 4-7, which it is sometimes 
supposed (¢.g., by von Soden, Bernard, Weiss) to recapitulate, 
iit.) x Tim. 1 15. —Here the phrase not merely is expanded by 
the non-Pauline addition4 ‘and worthy of all acceptation’ (xai 
maans arodoxys détos ; as in 49), but also precedes its contents 
which are in this instance introduced by ‘that’ (rc). (iv.} 
1 Tim. 31—The use of the phrase in this verse, which of course 
refers back to 215 (‘saved in child-bearing’; Chrysost. Erasm. 
etc.)}—a wife’s salvation being worked out in her own sphere of 
motherhood (despite the associations of Jewish tradition), not 
in ecclesiastical position—is remarkable for the variant (accepted 
by Zahn. Aiz/. 1482) Shuman’ (av@pwrevos}5 in D*g (Ambrosiast. 
Sedul.). In E15 as here, ‘save’ (o@¢evv) has an indirect eschato- 
logical reference. (v.)1 Tim. 49.—In this verse (which Bois and 


conciliation. He ‘could no doubt have said all this’ (4¢., Tit. 
8 4-7) also, but ‘probably he would have said it otherwise, and 
notallat atime.’ Practically it is the use of such stereotyped 
and almost formal language which makes it reasonable to say 
that ‘Se. Paul was inspired, but the writer of these epistles is 
Piet ae only orthodox’ (Denney, The Death of Christ, 1902, 
Pp. 203). 

1 In x Tim.118 414, where a symbol is trembling into a 
sacrament (cp Acts 2028, not 13 5-3 which denotes a commission 
for some special service), divine inspiration prompts the Christian 
prophets, of whom Paul is one, to select men for office in the 
church, and to confer upon them a supernatural charism 
(ydproua) by means of the rite of imposition of hands (see 

anps, Layinc on of, and Spikitua. Grets, also Ministry, 
§ 37, 4,¢). The idea of such a special rite, even in the form of 
2 Tim. 16 (1 Thess. 5194), could hardly have come from the man 
who wrote 1 Cor, 12 4 (diversities of gifts), 11 (dividing to every 
man), and represents the water-mark of later catholicism; the 
semi-official tinge lent to a primitive ceremony is palpable (see 
Gunkel'’s Wirkungen des hetlig. Geistes,) 7 [1899], and especi- 
ally Weinel's Wirk. des Geistes und der Geister, 140-142, 216- 
2x8 [1899], with the conveyancing of influence through physical 
contact as traced by Volz in ZA TW 2193, [rgor])._ The other 
function of the Spirit in the prophets—ze., prediction of woes 
and perils (x Tim, 41,4 2 Tim. 31/)—is naturally referred by the 
sub-apostolic age (Acts 20 29 6 Clem.Rom. 441 Jude 177% 2 Pet. 
21) tothe apostles. 7ey foresaw what their successors suffer. 
Hence the pseudonymous pastoral epistles credit Paul with 
anticipations of the errors current in their own age. 

2 In 1 Tim. 316 the statement of the resurrection (‘justified in 
the spirit,’ €Scxaci0y ev mveduari) is an un-Pauline development 
of Rom. 14 (cp Iren. ii. 3234) after 1 Pet.318 46 and Jn. 1610, 
as that of the incarnation is un-Pauline and distinctly Johannine 
G Jn. 358, cp 1 Pet.120); ‘seen by angels’ is a sub-Pauline 
development (Eph. 310 1 Pet.l12 318), ‘world’ (xéapos) 
appears to have its sub-Pauline emphasis of ‘evil,’ and ‘was 
taken up in glory’ (aveAyudOy ev So€y), if an allusion to the 
Ascension, is thoroughly un-Pauline. On the Messiah as the 
copestone of this new temple of ‘ruth, see Briggs, Messiah of 
Apostles, 228-232 [1895}. 

3 The reference is neither to v. 8 (Weiss) nor to what im- 
mediately precedes (Chrysost.}, but to 114-134 which, like Tit. 
88 and 1 Tim, 49, looks ont directly upon the future and final 
hope of the Christian disciple. 136 is probably an explanatory 
comment ; but there is no need to regard 13 (with Ewald, Hesse, 
Hilg.) as a gloss or interpolation. 

4 Cp En, 9 4t, ‘the paths of righteousness are worthy of 
acceptation. 

5 Sor (Aumanus), 115. 
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Baljon delete) the contents of the ‘saying ’ (Aéyos) might be either 
vw. 8 (Chrysost. Weizs. Hilg. Weiss, von Soden, Horton) or v 10 
(Bengel, Schleierm. Holtzm., cp ‘for’ (ydp} and aydv. 2 Tim. 
211). It is noticeable that of these seztentiz (i.) alone is in 
thought and style somewhat parallel to Paul,! who never as- 
sociates ‘heirship’ or ‘hope’ {as Tit.374) with ‘eternal life’ 
(Swi aires). The colouring of (iii.), as of Tit, 35 (2 Tim. 110 
1 Tim. 2426137 Tit. 114 16) is Johannine, whilst (iv.) contains 
the pastoral triad of faith, love, and soberness, and the am. Aey. 
childbearing, which is besides an idea generally strange to Paul's 
mode of thought (particularly if childbirth is considered as a 
means of salvation), In (v.) characteristically un-Pauline terms 
abound (e.g., ‘bodily’ [vwpartxds]), * bodily exercise ' [yuuvacial, 
profitable [opeAiwos], 7. 745 gwrjip of God, v. ro). The 
faithful sayings,’ therefore, not merely are characteristic of the 
pastorals, but betray an essentially un-Pauline conception of the 
regula fidei.3 
This difference in ground-work is endorsed by the 
difference in style and diction between Paul and the 
9. Style and ee of the erie pred pp which 
diction. {0S 2 cumulative and almost final proof 
of the sub-Pauline origin of the epistles. 
Out of the 176 hapax legomena, a proportion two or three times 
as great as in the Pauline epistles, nearly 80 are in LX X and were 
therefore consciously neglected by Paul. Favourite Pauline 
phrases and words are totally wanting (¢.g., ‘unjust’ [&écxos}, 
uncleanness’ [axaSapeia], ‘adoption’ (vio@ecta], ‘our Father’ 
{marke quev], ‘covenant’ [Sayin], ‘reveal’ (dmroxaddrrecy}, 
‘free’ [eAevSepos) and compounds, ‘be operative’ [évepyetv], 
‘perform’ [xarepydgec@a:], ‘ boast” [xavyaoGac), ‘folly’ [uwpia], 
‘tradition’ [mapadoats], ‘persuade’ [ete], ‘abound’ [wepic- 
geverv), ‘do’ [mpdocecy,=moeiv, in past.J, ‘perfect’ [réAecos}, 
‘be gracious’ [xapifer@ar], ‘think’ (dpovety], with ‘ordinance’ 
[Stwadwua], ‘greater’ (ueicwy], ‘small’ [expos], ‘body’ [cone], 
‘good’ [xpyerds), etc. ; also particles like ‘then’ [apa], ‘ where- 
fore’ [80], ‘because * [di672], ‘then’ [éreera], ‘sel: [éx], ‘ be- 
hold’ [ide, iSov], etc., etc., prepositions like ‘ with’ {ovr=peré of 
pastorals), ‘instead of’ {avré}, ‘until’ [2xpt], ‘before [Eunpoover), 
beyond’ [wepa, acc.]), Many fresh terms are coined, new com- 
pounds and Latinisms are introduced, whole families of words 
appear for the first time (cp those in a privative, éidacx-, oixe-, 
cwhp-, Pdo-, etc.), and others are used with unwonted frequency 
(e.g., xad-). The extent and significance of this change in 
vocabulary cannot adequately be explained even when one 
assigns the fullest possible weight to such factors as change of 
amanuensis, situation, or topic, lapse of time, literary fertility, 
or senile weakness; for the wider evidence of syntax and style, 
to be felt even through a translation, comes in to verify the 
impression already made by the vocabulary. Particularly where 
the writer is most himself and least dependent on previous letters 
(as in 1 Tim.), the idiosyncrasies or his composition appear, 
neither accidental nor trivial by any means. The comparative 
absence of rugged fervour, the smoother flow, the heaping up 
of words, all point to another sign-manual than that of Paul. 
In short, the relative proportions of likeness and_unlikeness 
(especially to Romans and Philippians) between the style of 
Paul and the style of these three letters, are explicable only upon 
the hypothesis that the writer of the pastorals modelled his 
diction in part upon that of his master, but not slavishly— 
certainly not to the prejudice of his own originality and cast of 
thought. These proportions are precisely what we should expect 
in such a literary relationship. Upon any other hypothesis they 
do not seem credible or reasonable. Questions of style are pro- 
verbially delicate, but the linguistic data of the pastorals and 
the Pauline epistles may be said to resemble those of the Apoca- 
lypse and the Fourth Gospel ; both ratify the conclusion that we 
have to do with kinship, not identity, of authorship.4 





1 Yet ‘deny’ (éprete@ac) is non-Pauline, and the stanza reads 
like a popular version of Paul’s own words, adapted to the 
requirements of a martyr-period. See Denney, 202. 

The knowledge of God or of the truth =salvation or eternal 
life(jn. 17 2A 17); cp Jn. 17 3 with 1 Tim. 2 s, the same combina- 
tion of monotheism as against polytheism, and of Christ’s 
unique and sufficient position as against Judaism or Gnosticism, 
besides (‘the wax Christ Jesus’) a Johannine protest against 
the Gnostic or Docetic tendency to resotve Christ into a phantom 
of abstract spirit. On the Christology of the epistles (x Tim. 
3 16), see A. Klipper in 247" (:g02) 339-361. 

3-No possible change of circumstances could make Paul 
oblivious (through three separate letters) of God's fatherhood, 
of the believing man’s union with Jesus, of the power and 
witness of the Spirit, or of reconciliation, They might be taken 
for granted? But surely in enforcing the ethical requirements 
of the pastorals, Paul would never have demanded the blossom 
without urgently pressing the need of these spiritual facts as its 
root ! 

4 There is no ground for the idea that the prosaic tone of the 
pastorals is due to their preoccupation with the practical steps 
of organisation, whilst in Paul's earlier letters he had been mainly 
employed in sketching the ideal of the church. A letter like 
1 Cor., to say nothing of passages in the other letters, is enough 
to refute this explanation and to show how Paul would have 
dealt with the problems of organisation and church order, had 
these met him in an acute form. It would have been different 
from the method of this Paulinist, for Paul ever came down upon 
ethical tasks from a spiritual height, 
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Still further proof in corroboration of their un-Pauline 
origin flows in from the impossibility of placing the 
10. The second epistles rule? Fath ESE. With 
imprisonment. practical unanimity! defenders? of the 
traditional hypothesis abandon all 
attempts to fix them previous to Paul's Roman imprison- 
ment; but their conjecture of a release, followed by a 
further extension of activity and a second imprisonment, 
is quite gratuitous and hardly furnishes a more tenable 
ground for the pastorals. It is not indeed bound up 
with the acceptance of their Pauline authorship; the 
two positions are independent and may be held separately, 
But even apart from the evidence of the pastorals (which 
never mention Spain, nor allude to so momentous a tour 
in the Western Mediterranean), the evidence for this 
second imprisonment must be pronounced inadequate 
(CHRONOLOGY, § 79 f, PAUL, § 31), resting mainly on a 
vague rumour (Adyos éxee) reported by Eusebius, and the 
allusion in the Muratorian Canon (possibly derived from 
apocryphal Acta) which is simply an expansion of Rom. 
1524 28—the devout and imaginative fantasy of later 
tradition being convinced that because Paul proposed a 
visit to Spain, he must have carried it out, No such 
tradition lingered in Spain itself, whilst the express state- 
ment of Acts 2025 38 and the significant silence of Clemens 
Romanus imply that the tradition nearest to Paul's life 
knew of no return to Asia Minor. The very passage in 
Clemens Romanus (5), which has been supposed to refer 
to this western journey, tells against it. Charged with 
rhetorical feeling, as Baur pointed out, it narrates (like 
Rom, 1519} the sweep of Paul’s career from Jerusalem 
to Rome: ‘after teaching righteousness to the whole 
world, and reaching the limit of the West, and bearing 
testimony before the authorities, so he left the world.’ 
Paul's sun had ended its course (Acts 1347). Clement 
is speaking from the standpoint of his Eastern readers 
who would naturally take ‘the limit of the west’ (7d 
tépya Tis Séoews) as the Imperial capital (cp ‘east’ 
[avarodjjs] and ‘west’ [dvocs} of Syria and Rome in 
Ignat. Rom, 2), and incidentally clinches the proof by 
adding that the Neronic martyrs of 64 were ‘ gathered 
unto Paul and Peter,’ implying that the latter had 
already died. Were the ‘earlier’ chronology adopted, 
which brings Paul to Rome early in the_sixties if not 
even earlier, space would of course be won before 64 
for the two or three years’ interval required by the 
traditional hypothesis of the ‘ pastorals' (CHRONOLOGY, 
§§ 64-66). Otherwise no time is left, and it is almost 
incredible that the ‘ pastorals,' if written after 64, should 
breathe no hint of the shock produced upon the Christian 
consciousness of the age, especially at Rome, by Nero’s 
massacre which outraged even the Roman conscience. 
But even chronological resetting only makes the hypo- 
thesis possible ; its acceptance or rejection rests on other 
grounds, and—to put it mildly—these do not seem at 
any point secure. 
The genesis of the pastorals is therefore sub-Pauline. 
To account for the Pauline, or presumably Pauline ele- 
11. Genesis of ment, including not merely phrases and 
pastorals. conceptions such as could be gathered 
from the extant letters of the apostle 
or from tradition, but also private details and personal 
matters affecting about sixteen new figures (some of 
whom are not mere names)—recourse must be had to 
theories. of compilation, whose common feature is the 
presupposition that the author was in possession of 
genuine religuie Pauling. No doubt a pseudonymous 
writer would endeavour to stamp his figures and scenery 
upon the reader’s mind by means of circumstantial 


1 Bartlet, Bowen (Dates of Pastoral Letters, rgoo), and Lisco 
(Vincula Sanctorum, 1900) are the chief exceptions recently. 

2 Bipedally, is in Zur Gesch, und Litt. des Urchrist, 
12-108; also Lightfoot (Brddica?l Essays, 215-233), Zahn (Zind. 
1435 7), Steinmetz (Die sweite rion. Gefang. des Apostels 
Panlus, 1897), C. H. Turner (Hastings, DF 1421, etc.), and 
Frey (die 2weite vom, Gefang. und das Todesjahr des Apostels 
Paulus, 1900). 
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details, especially when (as in this case) the authentic 
letters would suggest the introduction of a certain 
quantum of personal matter—though in the sub-Pauline 
letters (IEph., Heb., x Pet.) this quantum is noticeably 
small. But, while it is conceivable that this may be 
sufficient to account for x Tim, it fails to afford an 
adequate rationale for 2‘Tim. The latter is flooded with 
items which by no means fall under the category of 
romantic ornament or literary vrasemdlance, and lift the 
letters quite above the level of later Pauline romances. 

Even when such passages do not part from their context, they 
suggest to a critical inquirer the advisability of admitting that 
they are based upon authentic tradition and that they reproduce, 
with more or less freedom, information still accessible to the 
immediately sub-Pauline generation. It may be allowed, still 
further, that genuine notes have been incorporated, although 
these cannot any longer be deciphered. But the advocates of 
compilation attempt the subtler task of actually separating 
original notes from the strata in which they lie embedded,? upon 
the hypothesis that, whilst the author's direct aim was to instruct 
and move the church of his own day and not to preserve literary 
telics, he was able to use certain Pauline notes in the composition 
of 2 Tim. at least and even Titus. The preservation of such 
letters is far from incredible.3 Paul was the first ‘man of letters’ 
in early Christianity, and the extant canonical collection repre- 
sents only a part of his actual correspondence. In the nature of 
things, private notes would be more likely to remain overlooked 
than others, unless, like the letter of recommendation to Phebe 
Rom, 16 1-20), they were attached by late editors to some larger 
epistle, 

In addition to this, the pastorals have suffered accre- 
tion as church documents, and thus three stages of their 
composition must be distinguished: (i.) the primitive 
notes from Paul's lifetime, (ii. ) the incorporation of these 
by the author of the pastorals in his epistles, substantially 
composed about forty years after Paul’s death, and (iii. ) 
glosses added to these epistles by subsequent copyists 
to render them more suitable than ever for the needs of 
the second century. The last-named process naturally 
ceased by the time that the letters passed into the canon, 

Whether the letters are substantially Pauline and only 
interpolated by some editor,* or whether-—as is highly 
probable, in the case of x Tim. at any rate—the Pauline 
element, such as it is, has been submerged in later work, 
cannot be decided till each letter has been separately 
examined upon the principles of literary morphology. 
As the amount of presumably authentic material is 
obviously largest in 2 Tim. and least in 1 Tim., it will 
be advisable to discuss the epistles in that provisional 
order. 

Second Timothy.—Although the address of 2 Tim. 

(1x f) is fairly> Pauline, the strange 

12. 2 Tim.: Ans he f d 4 
analysis. emphasis on the fact and purpose or stand- 
ard of Paul's apostolate (‘according to 

the promise’ [xar’ érayyedlav]) in a letter to one who 


1; Tim.13,A4 might be developed from the hint in Philem. 22 
(the Asiatic Zoces being shown in the failure to use the companion 
allusion in Phil. 224 to a return visit to Macedonia). The 
personal matter here is principally meant to furnish a suitable 
setting for an epistle dealing with general questions of church 
life and work in the Asiatic provinces, and reflecting that cardinal 
importance of Ephesus as a centre of early Christianity to which 
Lisco has rightly but extravagantly called attention (Roma 
Peregrina, 1901). Cp Harnack, Ausdrectung, 333 462 482. 

2 Perhaps 2 Pet. also contains material worked up from earlier 
sources } certainly it has incorporated parts of Jude. And the 
canonical 2 Cor. is a coripilation of two separate letters in reverse 
order. But even were the pastorals, as compilations, without 
any analogy in the NT literature (ep, further, Jans [Eristel, 
§ 5), this would not of itself discredit the analytic hypothesis, 
The pastorals present quite unique features, and it is only 
reasonable that the complexity of their structure should demand 
somewhat unique and exceptional methods of treatment. 

3 £.g., the correspondence of Cicero and Atticus, the letters 
of King Agrippa II. (Josephus), etc. See Peters, Der Brief in 
der rimischen Litteratur (sg01), 27 f. 78 f£, and Wehofer, 
* Untersuch. zur altchristliche Epistolographie’ (SWA IW: phil.- 
Aist. Klasse, 143, 1901). 

4 Ménégoz, for example (Le Péché et la Rédemption, 5 f), 
treats them as authentic, but supposes that copyists under the 


direction of bishops subsequently added glosses; these, however, | 


affected only questions of discipline and order, leaving the 
genuinely Pauline spirit unimpaired. 

The insertion of ‘mercy’ between ‘grace’ and ‘peace’ (so 
2 Jn. 3)isun-Pauline. Deleting it among other phrases Hausrath 
(Neutest. Zettgeschichte, ET, 1895, 4160-163) finds a genuine | 
Jetter to Timothy in 1 1A 15-18 49-18, Sabatier in 1-18 46-22, ! 
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could hardly have doubted it, at once reveals the real 
genius of the writing and corroborates the general 
evidence afforded by all three epistles, especially by 
x1 Tim, and Titus. They are not private letters at all, 
not even semi-private, and the very form of a private 
letter is not strictly preserved, They resemble rather 
‘pastorals’ in the modern sense of the term, and find 
their real audience among people (primarily teachers 
and officials, it may be)! inclined to doubt the validity 
and misunderstand or misapply the tenets of the Pauline 
gospel. As even Liddon admits (Axf/an. Analysis of 
i Tim., 1897, ad dec.}, of Paul's apostolic authority 
‘Timothy did not require to be reminded ; St, Paul has 
other readers of the epistte—perhaps false teachers 2— 
in view.’ Behind Lge-6« lies a tradition of Timothy's 
temporary absence (Phil. 219 7) from Paul during his 
last captivity; but neither here nor elsewhere is it 
feasible in 13-14 to disentangle any written source. On 
the other hand, 115-18 is perhaps a displaced (after 410 
M'Giffert, 413 Knoke),? and at any rate a genuine, 
fragment, probably written from Paul's Roman captivity. 
So most editors and critics (Lemme,+ Hesse,® and 
Krenkel® omitting rather needlessly 154 and 18a). 
Again, 27, hardly seems homogeneous’ (cp 216 313 
with 39); 22 seems a gloss (om. Hesse, Hilg. ZWT, 
1897, pp. 1-86); 214 f. is awkwardly introduced, and 
the thoroughly un-Pauline passage 31-9 may well be a 
later insertion, due to the process of accretion, 310-12, 
however, is an interpolated genuine fragment ; its iso- 
lated position and contents mark it off from the surround- 
ing context. Furthermore, the bulk, if not the whole, 
of 4 (6) 9-22 is generally allowed to have come directly 
from Paul's own hand (9-18¢, except ‘having loved this 
present world’ (d-yarjeas rbv viv aldva] 10114, Bahnsen ;9 
g-t5 19-22, Ewald ; 3° 9-18, Immer ; 1! 9-21, Pileid.). But 
it is not homogeneous ; evidently 11a and 214, like 6-8 
and 9-15, reflect different situations in Paul's life, and 
the whole passage offers an admirable proof of the 
composite character of even the directly Pauline strata 
in the pastoral epistles. Following the various dates 
and moods, one can detect approximately in 115-18 
46-12 16-19 a note (or part of a note) written after 
Philippians ; the situation has become more grim, and 
Paul pines in loneliness for his younger ally. Again, 
413-15 21-22@ go back?” to a still earlier period, when 


1 ‘Les communautés vaudront ce que valent leurs con- 
epeteurs i yols l'idée générale qui se dégage de ses instructions’ 

« Réville). 

2 Cp Ase, [3.320 f. (before 100 A.p.) for the contemporary 
feeling that an apostasy would precede the latter days, when the 
disciples of Jesus would desert ‘the prophecy of his twelve 
apostles and their faith {cp x Tim. 1 79, ate.) and love and purity 
« Tim. 419), and there shall be many sects, etc.’ (rhv mpopyteiay 
tov dd8exa arogrédwy avrov Kai THY wiatey [cp x Lim. 1 19, etc.} 
kai Thy aydany aura, Kat Thy a&yveiay avrwy (1 Tim. 412] Kat 
€govrar aipéoets moAAal x.7.A.), 

3 Praktisch-theol. Comm. 2u den Past, 1887-1889. 

4 Das echte Ermahnungsschretten des Ap. Paulus an Tim., 
1882. 

5 Die Entsteh. der NT Hirtenbriefe, 1889. 

8 Beitr. zur Aufhellung der Gesch, und der Bricfe des Ap, 
Paulus, 395-408 [1890]. 

Chap. 2 contains two passages paralleled in Epictetus (Diss. 
3x0, ‘God saith to thee, Prove to me whether thou hast contested 
according to requirement’ [ei vopiuws 7OAnoas|=2 Tim. 23 
[‘good soldier ']; and 322 where, as the Cynic is in an army 
arrayed for battle, it is urged that he should not be ‘entangled’ 
[€urerAeyuévor] but wholly devoted to God's service—cp 2 Tim. 
24 ([‘entangleth himself,’ é«aAéxerac]—and free from distraction ; 
dnepromdotws, «Cor. 735). Five parallels to the pastorals in 
Seneca are cited by Lightfoot, Philippians, 290. 

8 Upon the difficulties of geography in v. 10, see CRESCENS, 
Dacmatia, GALATIA § 32. The figurative expression in 7. 17 
is ager ctoee by an old proverb that one should ‘visit the poor 
in his affliction and speak of him in the Sultan’s presence and do 
one’s diligence to save him from the mouth of the lion’ (Rendel 
Harris, Stery of Ahikar, p. Ixvii) |The conjecture ‘ Melita’ 
[MeAcry] for ‘ Miletus’ [MeAjr~] is neither probable nor helpful. 

9 [7. Timotheus (1876). 

10 Sichen Sendschrerben (1870). 

Ml Theologie des NT, 399 (1877). 

12 These ‘commissions and cautions’ at least are ‘unlike a dying 
man ; the writer is in a hurry for Timothy to come simply because 
he is old and lonely,’ not because he fears his friend will be too 
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Paul had left Troas on some journey; 420 (cp <Acts 
2129) seems to belong to Acts 1818 £, though the his- 
toricity of Acts 2129 is not above suspicion (cp Acts, 
a1, TROPHIMUS; with J. Weiss, Ueber die Absicht u. 
d. literar. Charakter der Ap.-gesch. 39 f. [1897]). 

A dual analysis of 2 Tim. has been carried through by several 
etitics from Credner onwards. Hesse, ¢.g. (pp. 170.4), regards 
it as the compilation of a genuine brief letter of recall (1 3¢-4 16,7 
185¢ 49-22a) with a later pseudonymous letter (1 1-36 5-10 2 3-84 
14°26 3 1-8 130-17 41-5). mme’s reconstruction of the genuine 
letter underlying 2 Tim, is even more intricate (see O. Holtz- 
mann’s critique, ZT, 1883, pp. 45-72) and less convincing 
(=11-9 except ‘pity’ [€reos) 2 3464, ‘and a sound mind’ {«at 
swppoviapor] 7, ‘in Christ Jesus before the world began’ [év ... 
ciwviwy]g, ro, except ‘but is now made manifest by theappearing’ 
[pavepwheigav, . . . émepaveias), rt except ‘and a teacher’ [xat 
é:Sdonados], 12 except ‘against that day’ {cig . . . msépav], 14 
except ‘that good thing which was committed’ [ray . . . @vA.] 
15@16.A 18é¢ 21 3-5 829.7%, except ‘with eternal glory” [sera 
Bogs aiuviov], 46/7 except év éx. 7. 4., 9-22), while Hilzenfeld’s 
analysis of the epistle into two sub-Pauline notes is quite in the 
air (A=11/, except ‘according to the promise of life which is 
in Christ Jesus’ [xer’. . . “Iqevo], 3a 5-10, except ‘hefore the 
world began ; but is now made manifest by the appearing of our 
Saviour Teas Christ, who hath abolished death and hath brought 
life and immortality to light’ [mpd xpovwy . . . agdapoiar], 11 
12a 16-184 2 1 3-8 g-12 19-26 31-4 10-12 14 1 41. 6-8 19-223 B= 
114 36-4 ge-10 120-15 186 22 86 13-183 5-9 13 16, 4 3-5 9-18). More 
is to be said for M'Giffert’s hypothesis that the epistle is a 
redacted version of one written by Paul towards the close of his 
Roman imprisonment (11-12 21-13 414 5-8 16-19 218 10 115-18) 
(so Clemen for 115-18; from Rome 61 A.p.), whilst 2 Tim. 49 
11-18 20-21@ represents an earlier note written from: Macedonia 
before 2 Cor, which was composed (1 z) after Timothy had obeyed 
his summons. Similarly Bacon places 49 11-18 20-214 226 in the 
period immediately previous to 2 Cor. 2124, when Paul was ia 
Macedonia, whilst von Soden takes 1 15-18 49-19 214 22 as a note 
written after Philippians from Paul's Roman captivity. Hitzig 
had already found a letter of Paul written about 58 A.D. from 
Czsarea in 1 15 4 13-16 20-224 (so Clemen } 49-18, about 60 A.D, ?), 
and another letter written from Rome about 63 A.p. in 46-12 19 
116-18 4226; whilst Bartlet recently has distinguished (in 49-13 
21-22@) a note written between Ephesians and Philippians, the 
rest of 2 Tim. being the swan-song of the apostle. Less probably 
Clemen puts 4 r9-21 into 57 A.D. (from Jerusalem, previous to 
his Sake aouTene dating the epistle as a whole slightly earlier 
than Titus (ivca roo A.D.), which again preceded 1 Tim. (100- 
xro A.D. Asia Minor) and the author's interpolations in 2 Tim. 
(1134 214-26 41-8) and Titus (1 7-11 31-11). . 

Titus.—The attempts to find in Tit. 11-4 a genuine 
address interpolated by some redactor are not con- 
1.., vincing. But, even when the epistle as a 
aati * whole is taken as sub- Pauline, 17-9 certainly 
vais, appears a further gloss (so O, Ritschl, 
TLZ, '85, 609; Knoke; Harnack, Chron. 710 f. ; 
Clemen, and M'Giffert). The sudden transition from 
presbyters to episcopi, and the general contents of 
the passage, mark it off as the insertion of some later 
editor who was interested in promoting the monarchical 
episcopate. Hesse and Clemen carry the gloss on to 
the end of 11; but, although 1o connects with 9 (which 
partly explains the insertion of the gloss at this point), 
rz would be abrupt after 6, for xaxd @. are not an 
antithesis to dvvm., nor ‘slow bellies’ (yaorépes dpryat) 
to ‘riot’ (dewrfas), much less ‘liars’ (peferat) to 
‘faithful’ (wierd which here = believing, not reliable or 
trustworthy). The passage 7-9, then, was inserted, per- 
haps from the margin, in the original text which ran : 
‘unruly, for there are many unruly’ {(dvvréraxra. 
Kigiv yap wool avuméraxro, x.7.A.). No man could 
discharge a presbyter’s duties effectively, if the members 
of his own family were tainted with the local disease of 
insubordination and profiigacy. 23-14 and 215-37 are 
somewhat parallel (cp 25 and 32, 214 and 31); but no 
analysis of the passage into a Pauline and a later source 
is plausible. The ‘genuinely Pauline ring’ of much in 
81-7 {M'Giffert) is not very audible, though Sabatier 
detects genuine material in it and 312-15. The latter 
passage certainly, 312-13 [14] x5¢, contains an authentic 
fragment, as is admitted upon almost all hands (e.g., 
Weisse,! Ewald, Krenkel, Knoke, Hesse, von Soden, 
Clemen, M'‘Giffert). Hesse {pp. 150) finds further 
in Titus (11 fi 4-6 x2-x3@ 16 31-612 f 15) a complete Jetter 





late (G. A. Simcox, £.xfos. 7 10 430-432, finding in Heb. 13 also 
two commendatory letters), 
1 Philosoph. Dogmatik, 1146. 
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of Paul, written shortly after he left Crete; it has been 
expanded by the addition of passages which, although 
rising out of the original text (with the possible exception 
of 2), are intended as a proviso against heresy. Simi- 
larly M‘Giffert regards the canonical epistle as a redacted 
version of some letter (11-6 partly, 31-7 12 7) written to 
Titus before Paul reached Corinth in Acts 202, The 
alternative to these dual hypotheses is to reconstruct 
(with Krenkel) out of 2 Timothy and Titus three letters 
of Paul; (@) one written to Titus at Crete, perhaps from 
Illyricum during Paul’s second journey to Corinth (Acts 
201-3)== Tit. 312 2 Tim. 420 Tit, 323; (4) another, from 
his Caesarean imprisonment, to Timothy at or near 
Troas = 2 Tim. 49-18, subsequent to Colossians and 
Philemon; {c} a third = 2 Tim. 41g 116. 183 4ax, 
written from his Roman imprisonment to Timothy at 
Ephesus. The Cesarean date of Colossians, however, 
is untenable ; and otherwise this ingenious resetting of 
the fragments fails to explain satisfactorily how such 
notes came into their present curious position. 

First Timothy.—In spite of its unwieldy anacoluthon 
(cp Rom. 11-7) 1 Tim. 1 is probably a unity as it stands, 

= modelled on Pauline letters and tradition, 
14.1 Time: pouch 1 ble i 
analysis. ough vv. 12-17) resemble in part some- 
thing more definite. Certainly 13-11 and 
118-20 hang together. After 1: f a thanksgiving would 
naturally follow, in the Pauline manner ; but when the 
thanksgiving does come (v. 12-17) it is occasioned not by 
the person addressed but by Paul himself. Even the 
‘therefore’ (of) of 21, resuming either 13-11 or 22-17 
or 18-20, forms a loose transition ; but it illustrates the 
zigzag course of the epistle rather than any phenomena 
of compilation. Similarly with subsequent passages 
like 264-7, which has a poor connection with its context 
and only repeats the protestation of 112-17 (so Holtzm., 
Hesse, Hilg.), 29 7. (the odd juxtaposition of rules for 
prayer with a sumptuary regulation for women) 41-8 
which would readily part from its context, and 5 which 
has suffered accretion towards the close. No fragment 
of the epistle can be referred, however, to the apostle 
himself with much confidence. The incidental allusions 
to Paul’s personality (314 413) merely betray the 
writer's consciousness that there was a certain awkward- 
ness in such elaborate commissions and _ instructions 
upon the commonplace reguiations of a Christian com- 
munity being addressed to one who was not merely 
himself in mature life but ex Aypothes? separated from 
his superintendent only for a short time. In such 
touches we feel the author's literary conscience and his 
tactful attempt to preserve the vraisemblance of the 
situation or to justify the existence and point of such an 
epistle. 

As it stands, in fact, 1 Timothy is a free composition ; 
it consists of a sub-Pauline letter which has been subse- 
quently enlarged by interpolations, especially in chap. 6, 
617-21 is plainly an addition (Harn.), in thought and 
diction perhaps the least Pauline paragraph in all the 
pastorals ; its contents and context are against it as an 
integral part of the letter. The ‘antitheses’ of 620 are 
not the casuistic subtleties of diaiectic in the Halacha, 
but the tabulated passages from the OT and the gospel 
arranged by Marcion to prove the diversity of the two 
dispensations and the superiority of the later. Such 
arguments are dismissed as secular and verbose and 
pseudo-scientific. See 2 Tim. 316, ‘ every scripture,’ etc., 
and the significant collocation of an OT sentence and 
an evangelic saying in 1 Tim. 518. Another un-Pauline 
element is of course the connection between eternal life 
and almsgiving (vv. 17-19) as already between salvation 
and religious work or personal conduct (215 313). 
Hence, like Tit. 17-9 and some other passages in 

1 The motive of this section is to throw the glorious gospel 
into relief against the unworthiness and weakness of its original 
bearers, asin Barn. 59: ‘he chose for the preaching of his gospel 
his own apostles évras imép macar auaptiav dvopwrépous, that 


he might show he had not come to call the righteous but 
sinners.’ See Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnnts (1901), 107 
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x Tim, (31-131 517-20?) or even 2 Tim. (220-26 ?), 617-21 
shows the process of accretion familiar in documents 
bearing on church organisation and discipline. 

Here again Hesse, admitting (tike Schleiermacher) the 
irregular course of the epistle, attempts acutins guam vertus 
to disentangle an original letter of commission (11-10 18-20 4 1-16 
6 3-16 20 4) containing the duties and rights of an episcopus at 
Ephesus. This is conjectured to have been enlarged by the 
addition of independent pieces bearing on the work of the 
episcopate: ¢.g., 1 11-17 (justifying the apostolate to the Gentiles), 
atrangements for the worship (264-7, so Hilg., and 29é-10, 

losses) and the officials of the church (814-15@, a further 
insertion to justify the author dilating on such topics; 3 156-16, 
to connect with 41), a general mandate for bishops (5; 5 23, 
however, being genuinely Pauline), and extracts (# 1-3 17-19) from 
atable of ethical duties. Knoke pushes the epistle much nearer 
Paul by his hypothesis of two letters from Paul's pen, one—an 
instruction (zapeyyeAia) written to Timothy from Corinth (1 34 
18-20 21-10 412 51-3 4¢-6 11-152 19-23 24/2), another—more 
doctrinal in character—composed in his Casarean imprisonment 
Qi r2-t7 814-16 41-311 13-16 212-15 57 f 617-19 15-11 6 2c-16 
20 7.2). These have been combined with an un-Pauline church- 
directory (3 1-10 12 f 211 59 f 16 4@6 17 Gt_/), whilst passages 
like 3 rx and 518 are to be regarded as marginal glosses, It is 
not easy, however, to see adequate psychological motives for 
this sort of extensive compilation, and the criteria of style are 
by no means equal to the inferences drawn from them. 
Hypothetical and contradictory as such conjectures 
may appear to be, however, a not inconsiderable agree- 
ment prevails even amid the most independent analyses 
of these epistles. All partition-theories presuppose an 
editorial function which certainly is unexampled in 
previous early Christian literature, even in Acts and the 
Apocalypse. But this is not an insuperable objection ; 
and whilst it is idle to dogmatise upon the particular 
and original setting of verses, or at every point to dis- 
tinguish precisely between redactor, author, and source, 
the composite nature of these epistles and (within general 
limits) the main strata of their contents have been sub- 
stantially proved. Such analytic criticism is upon the 
right lines, and as a working hypothesis it is historically 
superior to the conjectures which attribute the writings 
en bloc to Paul or as unpromisingly set down the Pauline 
element to vague tradition or the inventiveness of a 
literary artist. 

As the titles formed no part of the original autographs, 
the early church naturally argued from the internal 

evidence that 2 Tim., with its reflection 
15. Order of 35. 3; sand rich indi idual ref : 
composition. of a climax and rich individual references, 

represented the last phase of the apostle's 
life, and that 1 Tim. was earlier, But the comparative 
study of the epistles suggests that 2 Tim. is the earliest, 
and 1 Tim. the latest production of the author.? 

The relative amount of hapax legomena (46 in 2 Tim., 28 in 
Tit,, 74 in x Tim.), the increasingly sub-apostolic colour of 
“faith (wéercs) and ‘saviour’ (gwrjp), the diminution of fresh- 
ness and intimate feeling in the allusions to Paul, the predomi- 
nance of ecclesiastical interests and church organisation in Tit. 
and 1 Tim.,4 the gradual shifting of emphasis from the person- 





1l Among the qualifications of the Jewish seiah sibbur (rbei 
‘W3°3, the man who on any given occasion offered common 
prayer in the synagogue) were: ‘to have many children and no 
money .. . to be of suund age, and humble, popular, well- 
mannered . . - to be practised in the study of the law, the 
prophets, and the psalms; able to expound the allegoric mean- 
ing, traditions, and histories, etc.’ (R. Jehuda, quoted by 
Selwyn, Christian Prophets, 208 f). 

2 The difficulty of pavPévouci (v. 13) would certainly be eased 
by the snob eee! of the attractive conjecture AavPdvova: (Hitzig, 
Naber, Baljon, Clemen). 

3 See Acts, § 16, and Ministry, § 31. Besides Mangold, 
De Wette, Reuss (La Sibi, 7 243 f 3074), and some others, 
-he main advocates of this order are denoted by an asterisk in 
the bibliography at the close of the present article. It is of 
course possible that the author himself rearranged the epistles 
in this order, having written them otherwise, as Vergil is said to 
have composed the various books of the ne/d irregularly (¢.g., 
the third before the second) and subsequently placed them. 

4 The pronounced element of ‘ecclesiasticism’ in 1 Tim., 
which in several passages is simply a manual of church order, 
betrays its more advanced situation. For some not insignificant 
details of style, see ‘certain men’ (reves dv@pwrrae), or ‘certain’ 
(reves) {7 times in 1 Tim., never in others], ‘faith’ (aéorts) in 
objective sense (4 times in 1 Tim., once in Tit. 14), ‘saviour’ 
(ewrjp) of God alone in 1 Tim. {in the second-century piety ‘no 
one could any longer be a God who was not also a sotér,’ Harn., 
Dogmeng., BT, 1118); cpalso 2 Tim. 217-20 as preceding 1 Tim. 
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ality to the sheer authority of the apostle, the gradual increase 
of severity towards errorists, evident as the epistles proceed— 
these and other traces form a cumulative and sufficient argument 
for this order of composition. When the author wrote 2 Tim. 
he had considerable Pauline material at his disposal. Even in 
the epistle to Titus, he falls back on genuine tradition, and 
Pauline material preponderates though to a less degree. But 
in 1 ‘Tim. the situation has become more advanced ; he writes 
more freely and less under the influence of his master, confutes 
errorists with greater sharpness, assigns more dictatorial powers 
to the officers of the church, and elaborates the various ecclesias- 
tical canons with unprecedented care. The third epistle (1 Tim.) 
is thus, as Schleiermacher was the first to point out, an expansion 
and in some respects a repetition of the others, further from their 
Pauline background of reminiscences and tradition, but more 
characteristic ef the writer himself. The superiority of 2 Tim., 
with its ample personal allusions and less formal tone, is quite 
obvious ; and superiority means here priority. That it comes 
from the same pen as the others, need not be doubted, although 
in it the writer is more of an editor than an original author. 
The general sub-apostolic style and spirit of all three is fairly 
uniform and affords no adequate evidence for suspecting a 
plurality of writers. 
Like most of the NT writings, the pastorals have a 
communal origin. In them a current of the age be- 
comes articulate, and hence the incon- 
16. Author. spicuous personality of their author? 
cannot be rightly deduced from his writings. It was 
an age when, as in the days of Haggai, men had to 
‘fetch wood and build the house,’ while others had to 
encourage and direct their efforts. To furnish such 
inspiration may not have been a very heroic task, de- 
manding writers of exceptional insight and pioneering 
ardour like Paul, but it was timely and serviceable ; and 
after all ‘edification’ (ofcodogety) was the criterion and 
aim of early Christian literature. This Paulinist had 
singular capacities for the labour of instructing the 
churches of his day. Thoroughly convinced that he 
had a message for it, or rather that in Paul’s teaching 
and life lay the pattern for true doctrine and godliness, 
he addressed himself to the duty of curbing and stimu- 
lating his contemporaries in the spirit of his master, 
writing like a shrewd and experienced man of affairs 
who feels (unlike his contemporary, the prophet who 
wrote Rev. 2) that the moral plight of the age de- 
manded consolidation---consolidation as opposed to 
speculation in belief or looseness in organisation. If 
he lacks the authority of intuition, he at least possesses 
the intuition of authority. He has much in common 
with the unconciliatory element in Paul. Unlike the 
Jater apologists, he refuses to discuss points of disagree- 
ment or to meet objectors on their own ground, but is 
content with the more congenial method of insisting in 
a rather dictatorial fashion upon the fixed truths of the 
faith. In this he is a precursor of Polycarp, yet in all 
likelihood the majority of his opponents, perhaps even 
of his readers, were none the worse for being somewhat 
sharply reminded that the ultimate proofs of religion 
lay open to faith and the moral sense; there may have 
been an effectiveness in the resolve of this censor to 
assert and enlighten, not to argue. The genuine faith 
is to him a ‘tradition’ (wapdéoors) or a ‘deposit’ 
(wapadyxy),? involving ‘testimony’ {uaprupia), which 
lays a moral responsibility upon the officials of the 
church especially. The tone of his instructions to them 
reminds one often of Butler's famous Charge fo the 
Clergy (1751) not to trouble about objections raised by 
‘men of gaiety and speculation,’ but to endeavour to 
beget a practical sense ‘of religion upon the hearts of 
the common people.’ This task demands moral purity 
above all things, together with teaching ability in the 
higher officials. True to his master, this mentor is 





120, and the heightening scale of 2Tim, 223 Tit. 39 1 Tim. 14, 
of 2Tim. 111 and 1 Tim. 27, of 2 Tim.3r and 1 Tim. 41, of 
Tit. 17 and 1 Tim. 32. 

2 The pastorals in fact voice a tendency of popular Christianity 
rather than any individual writer's cast of thought; cp Wrede, 
uber Aufgate und Methode der sog. NT Theologie, 35 /. (1897). 
Authorship is here quite subordinate to function. 

2 Cp Herod. 945: ‘Men of Athens, I feave these words with 
you as a trust’ (avdpes "A@nvaior, rapabjxny vyuiv Ta éxea Tad€ 
tidewas x.7.d.) with 2 Tim. 112A, etc. 
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utterly indifferent to the sacerdotal heresy! which was 
already beginning to tinge unhealthily the primitive 
ideas of the church (MINisTRY, § 59a, PRIEST, § 8). 
in resisting incipient Gnosticism with its attempt to 
Hellenise the faith into an evaporated intellectualism, 
the pastorals refuse to employ the tendency, which 
ultimately secularised the Catholic church, of Hebraising 
the religion of Jesus by means of a retrograde movement 
to ritual and priestly conceptions. Indeed the impres- 
sion made by these letters is revealed in nothing so clearly 
as in the fact that they came to be cherished by those 
who more or less unconsciously were either ignoring or 
modifying or defying their principles under the con- 
straining influence of the Zezigezs¢. 
Like the authors of Matthew's gospel, Barnabas, 
Hebrews, the Fourth Gospel and 2 Peter, the author of 
the pastorals belongs to the great anony- 
he mous period of early Christian literature. 
* ‘The religious life of the primitive church, 
as of ancient Israel, was ‘at certain periods very intense, 
and at these periods the spiritual energy of the nation 
expressed itself almost impersonally, through men who 
forgot themselves and were speedily forgotten in name 
by others’ (Dav. /od, Ixviii.}. His work, too, was 
pséudonymous.? To write under Paul's name was, for 
a Paulinist, quite a legitimate literary artifice ; and al- 
though pseudepigrapha in the second century — that 
period rich in rhetorical forgeries (Jebb, Homer, 87)— 
ranged from mere fabrications to high-toned composi- 
tions, the pastorals, like 2 Peter, belong to the latter 
class, breathing not a crude endeavour to deceive but 
self-effacement and deep religious motives. Hence the 
oblivion in which the writer chose to work and has been 
allowed to remain. It was due not merely to the 
necessity of throwing a certain air of mystery round the 
situation in order to secure the circulation of letters long 
after their putative author's death, but to a sort of 
Pythagorean feeling that unselfish piety required a 
pupil's work to be attributed to his master—a canon of 
literary ethics not unfamiliar to early Christianity itself 
(Tertull. adv. Afarc. 45). This author wrote from what 
he conceived to be the standpoint of Paul.? But it would 
be unjust to estimate him by the measure of the man 
whose spirit he endeavoured to propagate and apply in 
his own way. The correct standard is to be sought in 
the sub-Pauline literature. And if the author of the 
pastorals is inferior to the genius who wrote the fourth 
gospel, even in appreciating some of the more inward 
aspects of Pauline thought, he is superior in range and 
penetration to those who wrote Barnabas, Jude, the 
ignatian epistles, the Christian section of Ascensto (sate, 
and 2 Peter. The prevailing deference shown to the 
apostles and to Paul by contemporary and later writers + 
who disclaim all pretensions to equality with them, as 
well as the fact that mere literary ambition was utterly 
foreign to the carly Christian consciousness at this 
period, may serve to guarantee the ethical honour of the 
pastorals and to corroborate the impression left by them- 
selves that their author § was right in feeling himself not 


1 Louw, Het ontstaan van het Priesterschaap in de Chris- 
telijke Kerk, 32 /. 62 f. 79f- 110-126 (1892). 

2 See Evisto.ary LitERATURE, § 4; Ministry, 35 @; and, 
to the literature cited in /fist. New Test. 5977, 619-624, add 
W.. Christ, PAtlologische Studien 24 Clent. Alex. 30-39 (1900), 
and (for the pseud-epigrapha, mainly Gnostic, of the 2nd cent., 
etc.) Liechtenhan in ZV 7'W,, 1gG02, Lette 3¢4. 

3 He is least successful in reproducing what would have been 
Paul's tone and temper ta colleagues like Timothy and Titus, The 
curt, general instructions put into the apostle’s mouth are often 
incongruous with the character of their primitive recipients as 
wellas with the situation presupposed by the epistles in question. 

4 £.g., Ignat. Row. 4, ‘I do not order you, as did Peter and 
Paul ; they were apostles, Iam a convict’; also Acta Phoc. 4, 
OVK ATaVTOMGAD THs Tav aTogTéAwY TOD Bend ebapecrias. 

5 His success, undoubtedly deserved, becomes all the more 
remarkable where failure was so easy. The Asiatic presbyter 
who halfa century later composed the Acts of Pauland Thekla 
no doubt acted witha sincerity equal to his affection (7d se anrore 
Pant fecisse), put faited to appreciate the vital elements of 
Paulinism and was deposed—not for using an illegitimate 
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merely justified but obliged to sanction and support his 
message by his master’s nanie. Not long before, another 
‘Paulinist’ had composed speeches for Paul which 
were based on oral tradition and yet were indubitably 
free products of a historian who had skill and sympathy 
enough to give fairly faithful transcripts of the situation 
in question (Acts 13 16-42 1722-3: 2018-35, ete.). It was 
but a step from this to the other recognised method cf 
literary impersonation, which chose epistolary rather 
than historical expression to gain‘its religious end. 
Since Schmidt and Schleiermacher almost a century ago sug- 
gested a eres date for r Tim., a conjecture which Ejich- 
a orn amongst others speedily (1812) extended to 
18. Litera- ali three epistles, there has been a remarkable 
ture. continuity of criticism, starting from *F. C. 
Baur (Dre sogenannten Pastoralbricfe des 
Afpostels Paulus, 1835). For the critical work up to 1880 see 
*H. J. Holtzmann, Die Pastoralbriefe kritisch und excgctisch 
behandelt (1880), a monograph which is far from being super- 
seded. Subsequent contributions in general support of Baur 
and Holtzmann, with modifications and adaptations, have come 
along three main lines :—(@) editions: *H. von Soden (//C iii. 


+ 1155-254, (2) 1893); *Moflatt (Histor. New Testantent,{2) 556-575 


(190r}); O. Cone (U/nternat. Hdbks. to NT, vol. 3 [1901]. (4 
monographs and essays on—(1) general criticism of epp.: Renan 
S. Paul, xxiii.-lii., “égtise Chrétienne, ch. 6); *Harnack {(Chrox0- 
‘ogie, 480-485, 710-711); *Pfleiderer (Paulinisomus, ET, 2196-214, 
Das Urchristentum, 801-823 (1687]); *M. A. Rovers (Nicuw- 
test. Letierkunde, 1888,(2) 66-78); van Manen (OLp-CuristT. 
Lir., Paut); *Bruckner (Die Chronol. Reihenfolge der Briefe 
des NT, 277-286 [1890]); Prof. E. Y. Hincks, /4LZ, 1897, pp. 
er: Révilie (Les a Kpsce ae @épiscopat, 1262 f7.), and the 

T introductions by Hilgenfeld (2875); H. J. Holtzmanné) 
(272-292 [1892]); *S. Davidson,(3) 1-75 [1894]; B. W. Bacon 
(127-139 [zg00]);_ Baljon, Geschiedenis v. dB, @. NV (1901) 
50-174 : *Jiilicher a) 136-156 [1901]) and Sabatier, art, 
‘ Pastorales, L’ency. Sciences red.,10 250 i. (2) textual features ! 
Henri Bois, /P7 (1888) 145-160 ‘zur Exegese der Pastoral- 
briefe’; *Clemen, Ainkertl. d. paul. Briefe, 142-176 [1894]3 
P. Ewald, Probabilia betr. d. Text des 1 Tim. (1901). (©) 
Discussions on_special phenomena of epp. :—({r) ecclesiastical 
organisation; See under Ministry and add (to lit. there cited) 
defences of conservative sande in Hort, Christian Ecclesia 
(1898), 189-217, and J. W. Falconer From Apostle to Priest, 
109-146 (2300) } against Kiih! (Die Gemeinde-ordnung in den 
Pastoralbriefen, 1885) see Hilgenfeld (ZW7’, 1886, pp. 456-473); 
and on their connection with Afostol. Constitutions, Harnack, 
Texte und Uniersuch. ii, 5497 (ii) the errorists; Hilgenfeld 
(ZWT, 1880, pp- 448-464): Havet, Le Charstianisme et ses 
origines, 4376-380 (1884); and Bourquin, Etude critique sur 
past. épltres, 51-64 (1890). iti.) general setting and religious 
standpoint: Hatch (4.419), articles ‘Paul’ and ‘ Pastorals’) ; 
*Beyschlag’s Meutest, Theol. (ET, 1895), 2 501-517, Holtzmann's 
Neutest. Theol, 2 259-281 (1897) 0. Cone (Gospel and its [nter- 
Ppretations, 327-338 [1893]); W. Mackintosh( Nad. Hist. of Christ. 
Ret. 465-490 [1894]); Weizs. Das. Apost. Zeitdlter@ (ET) 
2 163-165 3294; *A. C, M‘Giffert, The Apostolic Age, 398-423 
(2897); KE. P. Gould, S762. Theol. of NZ, 142-150 (1900), also 
Harnack, Dogmengeschichte (ET) 1156-162 189-192 215 f. 2237, 
and Wernle, Die Anfange unserer Religion, 347-368, 380 7 (1901). 

Although the general critical position, outlined in these con- 
tributions, is unquestionable, it Is unhappily not unquestioned, 
The traditional view survives, with more or less hesitation and 
a far from uniform presentment, in the editions of Ka!ling (1 882- 
1887 ; on 1 Tim.), Weiss (-Meyer, (81893, also Die Paulin. Bricfe, 
16/4, 604-682 {1896}), Riggenbach-Zickler (x897), and Stellhorn 
(1900), and in the representative NT introductions of Weiss, 
Godet, Zahn, and Belser; so sti!] most English commentators 
(Ellicote, Plummer, J. H. Bernard, Horton, J. P. Lilley), 
writers on NT introduction (Salmon, Gloag, and Adeney), and 
others, ¢g., G. G, Findlay (appendix to ET of Sabatier’s 
L'apdtre Paul, 341-402 [1891], Hastings’ DS 3714-716), and 
Rams. Church,() 2484, Expos. 4th ser. Br10f, etc. Add 
Bertrand (Assaf critigue sur Tauthenticité des épitves Past., 
1885), Ruegg (Aus Schri, t und Geschichte, apie [1898]}; Roos 
(Die Briefe des ap. Paulus und die Reden des Herrn Jesu, 156- 
zoz), G. H. Gilbert's £77e of Paul, 225-232 (1899); and G. T. 
Purves, Christianity in Apostolic Age, 170°176 (1900). Also 
(published since this article was written) Lock’s studies in 
Hastings’ DB 4 on the epistles. J. Mo. 

TIN (42, dédil, lit. ‘that which is separated ' [from 
precious metal], see Is, 1 25, where render ‘alloy’ {RVmg. Che., 
see ©}; xaacirepos [4 times], dArBl Sos [twice], stanzuzz), Ezek. 
22 18 20 (Israel to be cast into the furnace like one of the baser 
metals), 2712 {exported from Tarshish), Zech. 4 ro (material of 
Pluie. kacatrépivos), Nu, 31 22 (cleansed by passing through 
fire). 





method so much as for employing it to promote notions which 
the common-sense of the church rejected as aad alien to the 
faith. Pseudo-Pauline epistles (‘fictee ad hzeresim Marcionis *, 
were widely circulated during the second century ; the superiority 
of the pastorals to all such is a difference of degree rather than of 


kind. 
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Being a component of bronze, tin was used as a metal 
from a very early date (see Copper). A ring froma 
tomb at Dahshir (dated about the third dynasty} contains 
8.2 per cent of tin; a vase of sixth dynasty 5.68 per 
cent of tin. When the unalloyed metal was _ first 
introduced cannot be ascertained with certainty, All 
we know is that about the first century the Greek word 
xacolrepos designated tin, and that tin was imported 
from Cornwall into Italy after, if not before, the invasion 
of Britain by Julius Caesar. From what Pliny says 
{HN 3416 339), it appears that the Romans in his time 
did not fully realise the distinction between tin and 
lead; the former was called plumbum album or 
candidum to distinguish it from plumébum nigrum (lead 
proper).1 The word staxnum definitely assumed its 
present meaning in the fourth century. (See Jer, on 
Zech, 410). 


TINKLING ORNAMENTS (O°D3)}, Is. 3x18 AV, 
RV ANKLETS (¢.v.). 

TIPHSAH (NDSM; wanting in the true @ but 
page [B]ini K.246f.; @awa(lA]; ca4pis—z.e., Tahp- 
anhes [Pesh.]; rkapasa [Vg.]). 

z. A place in the Eber-han-nahar (see EBgER) men- 
tioned as the NE. boundary of Solomon's empire (1 K. 
424 [54]}, corresponding to Gaza in the SW. It is 
generally held that Tiphsah is the ancient Thapsacus, 
and that Solomon’s occupation of this place was con- 
nected with his commercial enterprises, Thapsacus 
being the great zeugma, or place of passage, of the 
river Euphrates atike for caravans and for invading 


armies. 
It was there that the Ten Thousand first learned the real 


object of the expedition of Cyrus the Younger, and crossed the } 


stream (Xen. Anad,i.411} There too, Darius Codomannus 
crossed after the fatal battle of Issus, and Alexander after him, 
In the sixth century a.v. i¢ passed out of knowledge. 

The true site was identified about the same time by 
J. P. Peters (ation, May 23, 1889) and B. Moritz 
(Ber, der Berl. Akad., July 25, 1889) with Ael‘at 
Diése, a small ruin ' at the bend of the stream where it 
changes from a southerly to an easterly course, 8 m. 
below Meskene, and 6 below the ancient Barbalissus.’ 


Among other points in which the situation of Dibse , 


agrees with the statements of Xenophon and Strabo is 
the existence of a camel-ford at this very spot. There 
is no philological objection to this combination, but 
excavations still wait to be made (cp Peters, Mippur, 


195K). 


At the same time, there are good reasons for testing this theory ; 


afresh. The realm of Solomon was not as extensive as a tradi- 
tion based on incorrect readings of the text has represented (see 
Sotomon, § 9). Tiphsah and ‘Azzah are most probably places on 
the frontier of Solomon's dominion in the Negeb. The former 
may come from ‘Tappuah (= Nephtoah), the latter may perhaps 
represent the strong city Zarephath. These points are doubtfil. 
2. A town in Ephraim which opposed the pretensions 
of Menahem, and was punished by him (2 K. 1516+), 
identified by Conder with A’. Tafsah, onan old site 6 m. 
SW. of Shechem {P# Fev. 2169). The ‘Tiphsah' 
of Mf is as much conjecture as the ‘ Tirzah' (depoa) 
of G® (@a:pa (A]). ‘Che right reading, as many think, 
is that of @+—vz, TAPPUAH (ragwe). So Thenius, 
Klostermann, Renan (//ést. 2450), Kohler (B26. Gesch. 
3399), Guthe. There were at least three places called 
Tappuah (or Nephtoah}. Whether this Tiphsah or 
Tappuah was really in the neighbourhood of Shechem, 
and not rather in the Negeb (cp 1), is one of the most 
recent critical problems. See Crit. Bid. on 2 K. 1516. 
T. K.C, 
TIRAS (DT; efelipac[BADEL)]), son of Japheth, 
mentioned after Gomer, Magog, Madai, Javan, 
Tubal, and Meshech, Gen. 102 (P), 
1. Se 1Ch.1s. It is usually assumed that 
he must be the representative of a 
northern folk. The older commentators mostly think 


1 So in @ the distinction between xagoirepos and méAtBos is | 


uncertain. 
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of the Thracians (@pag; Jos. 4xt,i. 61). But after 
removing the Gk, nom. suffix s, we get a form which 
has no similarity to ‘liras. Hence Tuch, Néldeke 
{8L 5519 7}, and W. Max Miller (4s. u. Eur. 382 f) 
think of the Tyrseni, who are spoken of not only as 
Etruscans but also as pirates on the Aigean Sea (cp 
TARSHISH, § 6, and note quotation from E. Meyer on 
the probable distinction between the Etruscan Tyrseni 
and the TuruSa of the Egyptian inscriptions), This is 
certainly plausible, and has suggested (to the present 
writer) that after correcting pyn in v. 2 into oyn, the 
latter word should be substituted for yrynn inv. 4. The 
order of the names in vw, 4 seemed to favour this, and 
,granting that ' Tarshish’ is the Hebrew name for 
Tartessus or S. Spain, no better course seems to be 
open, for one cannot expect ‘lartessus to be inclosed 
between Elishah (z.¢., S. Italy and Sicily [Lag., Di, 

Kau.]}, and Kittim (2.2, Cyprus?). The Tyrseni, 
however, might naturally enough be so grouped. How 
easily Tiras (or Tures?) and Tarshish might be con- 
founded is suggested by the fact that in Judith 223 [13] 

Vg. actually gives filios Tharsis where Vet. Lat. gives 
Jittos Thiras et Rasis. Cp RosH. A better view, 
however, can possibly be found (see § 2). 

Jensen connects Tiras with the Hittite T(a}r’= Tarai 
{so Shalmaneser II.)=Tarsus (Jensen, 7ZZ, 4th Feb. 
1899, col. 70), but see TARSHISH, § 6. 

The increasing evidence (see Crit. Bis.) that many parts of 
the OT, which came sone to ahve editor or e on ina 

corrupt form, have been manipulated by him in 
2. A COITUP- accordance with incorrect views of geography 
tion of and history, compels us to consider, as we pass 

Asshur? through the Table of Nations, what may have 

been the original form of each ethnic or place- 
name that we find there. It has already been suggested by 
others (see JAPHETH) that Japheth in the original legend meant 
either the Phoenicians or the Philistines. It may be added here 
that there is great reason to doubt whether either the J portions 
or the P portions of Gen. 10 in their original form extended their 
range beyond Palestine and Arabia, 

It is a characteristic of P’s lists (and to P ov. 2-4, according to 
the critical analysis, belong) that he in naive ignorance repeats 
the same name in different corrupt and independent forms. 
‘Thus ‘Tiras’ in v. 2 is ultimately the same as ‘Tarshish' in 
7.45 ‘Gomer,’ ‘Magog,’ ‘ Madai,’ ‘ Javan,' and ‘ Togarmah’ are 
all most probably corrupt and independent forms of * Jerahmecl.’ 
‘Tubal’ (cp Tasea), as the connection in which the name 
occurs in Ezek. 3226 ought sufficiently to show, is a Palestinian or 
rather a N. Arabian name.] ‘Meshech’ (3%) should be 
‘Cusham’ (¥2)—ie., the N. Arabian Cush (see Cust, 2). 
‘Elishah’ in 7», 4 should be ‘Ishmael’; ‘Kittim’ probably 
comes from ‘Rehdbothim'; ‘Dodanim’ should be Dedanim. 
lf these emendations are in the main right—and the evidence 
referred to above would seem to make this a reasonable contention 
—it follows that ‘ Tiras’ as well as ‘Tarshish’ (see TARSHISH, 
§ 7), is most probably a corruption and distortion of the N 
Arabian ethnic name Ashbur or Asshur (=Geshur), Cp 
GEsHUR, 2. T.K.C, 


TIRATHITES (O'MY IM), 1 Ch. 255. See Japez. 


TIRE. 1. DNL, sahdronim, Is, 818 Judg. 82 26 
RV ‘crescents.’ Sce NECKLACE, 2. 

2. IND, peer, Ezek, 24 17 (AV), 23 (EV); see Turzan, 2. 

3. WY, se¥; Ezek. 1610 RVmg. translates ‘(a tire of] fine 


linen.’ A headtire seems to be meant. See Tursan, 2. 
4- mérpa Judith103 168 (AVmg- ‘mitre’) Bar.52 (EV 
‘diadem’). Sec Diapem. 


TIRHAKAH (7)070; dapaxa [A in 2K., B in 
Is.], OapOax [L], -pa [B in 2K.], -pada [NAQ* in 

1. Name. Is.], Vg. Tharaca). According to Is. 379 

: * =2K.19o9, the Assyrian general {rab-shakeh) 
had heard that Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia (@ of [the] 
Ethiopians}, was coming forth to fight against the 
Assyrian armies occupying Judah before the siege of 
Jerusalem (701 8.C.) in order to assist Hezekiah. 

This is the third king of the twenty-fifth (or Ethiopian) 
dynasty of Egypt (EGypt, § 664). His name is written 


_ 1 ‘Elam’ of course should be ‘ Jerahmeel ’(as probably always 
n oD, and most probably (if not certainly) ‘ Zidonians’ should 
e ‘ Misrites.’ 
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in Hieroglyphic signs Za-h-ru-%.1 The vowels (a and 
u) are written quite constantly, although they appear to 
us unintelligible and useless. ‘Ihe cuneiform tran- 
scription is Tavzé. Manetho gives Zarkos or Tarakos, 
Strabo, i. 321, Tearke (he strangely makes the king a 
great conqueror, who reached the pillars of Hercules ; 
cp Megasthenes, Fragm. 20, in Strabo, 686), The 
biblical rendering would seem to need a transposition ; 
Teharko, Teharka (apran)}. 

The king seems to have been an usurper,? who 
legalised his crown afterwards by marriage with the 

2, Date widow of king Shabako, When the usurpa- 
i * tion took place, can be determined with 
certainty (see So). Tirhakah reigned, according to a 
stele of the Serapeum, twenty-six complete years ; 
according to Assyrian sources he died in 668/67 ;3 
consequently his accession to the throne was in 694/93 
B.c. This shows at once that in the biblical account 
there is an impossible conjunction of facts, Either the 
original form of the text did not give the name of the 
‘king of Ethiopia’ referred to—later scholars would 
then attempt to identify the king and insert Tirhaka- 
Taharko instead of Shabako who reigned in 7o1 (see, 
however, SO on the improbability of Shabako’s attack- 
ing the Assyrians)—or Taharko was mentioned as the 
Ethiopian governor of Lower Egypt, and the later re- 
cension made him aking. Otherwise, we should have 
to acknowledge a confusion of the events of 7o1 with 
others of the time between 693 and 676 B.c, The first 

«1» &xpedition of the Assyrians against Egypt, 

2: et in 676, was in all probability caused by 

" such a provocation as military aid from 

Egypt to Palestinian rebels against Assyria, Esarhaddon 

mentions indeed that Ba‘al, the king of Tyre, was in- 

duced to rebellion by TarkQ. This may have occurred 

earlier ; but 693 is, as has been said, for Tirhakah the 
superior chronological limit. 

Tirhakah, however, could not really play the part of 
an aggressor in Syria, The difficulty of maintaining 
Egypt and keeping the nomarchs in subjection must as 
a rule have absorbed his whole strength. An Assyrian 
army penetrated into Egypt in 676 and seems to have 
occupied a considerable portion of it, but in 675 
was annihilated.*+ In his tenth year, 671, king Esar- 
haddon secured the road to Egypt by an expedition 
against the Arabs, invaded (then, or by another army ?} 
Egypt by way of a city in the desert called Magdali or 
Migdol (see MiGDoL), and met and defeated the forces 
of Taharko near a place called /s#ufri. The Ethiopian 
king had finally, after losing the third battle, to withdraw 
from Egypt. The Assyrians marched as far as Thebes, 
which capitulated and was mildly dealt with. The 
country was divided among twenty nomarchs, descend- 
ants of Libyan generals, Some of these may have called 
in the Assyrians to tree them from the Ethiopian yoke, 
and submitted to the Assyrian supremacy without resist- 
ance, Nevertheless we read of a conspiracy with 
Taharko against the Assyrians by the three most influ- 
ential leaders (NikQ-Necho I. of Sais and Memphis, 
Sarludari of Tanis and Pakruru of Pr-saftu).  Evi- 
dently, they felt too weak to resist the Ethiopians when 
these threatened to invade Egypt again, and therefore 
tried to maintain good relations with them. In point 
of fact Taharko invaded Egypt again in 669. Esar- 
haddon hurried to the rescue of his vassals, and died on 
the expedition. His army, nevertheless, entered Egypt, 
defeated Taharko's army, coming from Memphis, at 


uf OT? as 
fl A 


2 See Maspero, Histozve, 336, on this point. The words of 


the inscription of Tanis (de Rougé in Mélanges 2 Archéologie ' 


Egyptienne, 121, etc) ‘he went to the Delta at the age of 

twenty years’ do not point, however, toa revolution necessarily. 
3 Cp Winckler in A.A7(3) 93. Why he places (p. 87 and 

AOF 1 482) his accession to the throne in 6gt, does not appear. 
4 See XA 7(3) 88, for the report of the ‘ Babylonian Chronicles.’ 
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Karbanit (near Canopus?)}, and forced him to retreat as 
far as Thebes. The cities Sais, Mendes, and ‘Tanis 
were cruelly punished for joining the Ethiopians ; prince 
Necho, however, when sent to Nineveh as a prisoner, 
obtained a pardon and his dominion. Evidently, the 
Assyrians needed his influence. They even gave the 
city of Hathribis to his son Psametik and thus furthered 
the rise of the next dynasty (the Saitic). Taharko, in the 
meantime, fortified a camp near Thebes and, while the 
Assyrian troops were engaged in the Delta, forced this 
city to surrender. At first, the prince of Thebes seems 
to have closed the door to the fugitive Ethiopian king. 
Preparing for a new invasion of northern Egypt, 
Tirhakah died there. His step-son Ten(wa)t-Amon 
{Tandamani of the Assyrian reports), son of Shabako, 
became king, and made the last attempt to expel the 
Assyrians (668/67).? 

On the Egyptian monuments, nothing of this warlike 
activity of the king can be observed. Tirhakah left 
san, Many buildings and restorations, especi- 

4. Egyptian ally in his residence Napata (mod, 

" Gebel-Barkal) and at Thebes. North 
of Thebes, the difficulties caused him by the nomarchs 
seem to have prevented him from building much; but 
inscriptions bearing his name have been found at Tanis, 
and at Memphis his name is represented at the burial of 
an Apis bull in his tenth and twenty-fourth year (directly 
before the Assyrian conquest?}. Nominally, also, the 
two years following 668/7 seem to have been counted 
to him in Egypt, so at least later by Psammetichus I. 
At Thebes, the nomarch Mont(u}-m-hé't was in the time 
of the Assyrian invasion practically independent (he 
built considerably at Karnak) and does not seem to 
have always been faithful to his suzerain in Napata (see 
above). 

A (rather conventionalised) portrait of Tirhakah is 
given elsewhere (ETHropt4, fig. 1, right-hand picture}; 
the Negro blood is more strongly indicated in several 
other portraits; the full Negro type on the Zinjirli- 
stele of Esarhaddon is therefore no caricature. 

[The view expressed elsewhere (SENNACHERIB, § 5) 
as to the possibility of a confusion between an Assyrian 
and an Asshurite {(N. Arabian) invasion of Judah may 
possibly require a reinvestigation of the meaning of 
wa 950 in2 K.199=1s.3879. ‘Cush’ may be, not 
Ethiopia, but a region in N. Arabia (see Cush, § 2). 
If so, aprin (Tirhakah) will have to be admitted into 
the group of personal names which have (according to 
the new theory) been modified by redactors to suit their 
own limited historical knowledge. See Crit. 828. on 
2K.199 and other parts of 2 K.] W. M. M. 


TIRHANAH (73097; @apam [B] @apyna [A], 
@apaana [L]}), a son of Caleb by his concubine 
Maacah {1 Ch. 2.48). 


TIRIA (N)UR; om. B, GHpia [A], e@pia [L]), the 
name of a son of Jehallelel (1 Ch. 416), may have arisen 
from nin the following verse. 

TIRSHATHA (NOU"A; either = sariatd, Pers. 
partic. = ‘feared’ [Meyer, Ryssel, and most scholars], 
or an official title from Old Pers. extare-kshathra, ‘ royal 
representative in the province,’ Lag. Symmttcta, 160; 
adapaceac(L generally]), a title like ‘Your Excellency’ 
(Meyer), or an official title (Lag., Stade) of the Persian 
governor of Judah, or perhaps a corrupt form of a 
personal name, or of a gentilic, of Semitic origin. The 
article is always prefixed. 

(a) Ezra263 (o8epcaa [B], -eaGe [A], -ao@as [L})= Neh. 7 65 
(avcpoaba [B}, afep, [KA])=1 Esd. 5 4o (see next small type); 
(8) Neh. 7 70(om. B, a@apoava [x°-2 mg- A}); (c) 8q; (a) lux [2]. 

The sense in (2) Ezra 263—Neh. 765=1 Esd. 540 and 
(4) Neh. 770 depends on the critical view adopted as to 
the origin of the list of ‘sons of the province.’ If, with 
Meyer, we admit it to be a list of exiles who returned 


1 So far after Winckler’s arrangement, A°A 7} go-94- 
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with Zerubbabel, the Tirshatha will of course be Zerub- 
babel; to Kosters, however, it is a list of post-exilic 
residents in Judah and Jerusalem, and the Tirshatha is 


Nehemiah. 
Cp 1 Esd, 540 (= Ezra 263), where we find v. [6] xai arBapias 
(BA), arapac@as (L], Arnarias, RV ATTHARIAS). 


In (c} Neh. 89=1 Lsd.949 and (¢d) Neh. 101 [2], 
Nehemiah is mentioned by name as the Tirshatha, but 
is it certain that the text is correct? Guthe (SBO7) 
points out that 1 Esd. 949 {= Neh. 89) gives simply xai 
cirey arrapaty ([B], a7rdaparys [A], a@apacdas [L], 
ATTHARATES)—z.e., ‘and the Tirshatha said,’ and 
infers that yin pon isa gloss. Smend, however (Lésten, 
18), prefers to omit ‘that is, the Tirshatha’ (so @ 
[BNA] in Neh.), whilst Meyer (Z7¢s¢, 200) omits both 
‘Nehemiah’ and ‘ Tirshatha.’ In (¢) Guthe (SBO7) 
and Wellhausen (GG, 1895, p. 177) omit ‘the Tir- 
shatha,’ because it separates the proper name from the 


patronymic (@884, but not &*, supports this). Very 
possibly here as well as in (c) both ‘Nehemiah’ and 
‘ Tirshatha’ are intrusive (cp Marq. Fuszd. 34). The 
two laymen, Nehemiah and Zedekiah, are very isolated 
just before the names of priestly classes (see ZEDEKIAH). 
Nehemiah’s usual title is mpp, ‘governor.’ It is not 


certain that Nehemiah had yet returned. To this it 
may be replied that Nehemiah's change of title may be 
connected with a limitation of his jurisdiction during 
his second period of office to matters connected with 
a religious reformation. For the grounds of this hypo- 
thesis see NEHEMIAH. On the name see, further, Créz. 
Bid. T. KC, 

TIRZAH (7 ¥44? ‘agreeable,’ § 102; @epca [BAL]; 
but in Josh. 12 24 @apoa [BF], Gepua [A], in 1 K. 1417 yav oapipa 
[A; see ZARETHAN], in 2 K.1514 @apoeAa (Bj, Oepovda [A], in 
Cant. 64 evdoxia [BNA], in Targ. 8™Y IN). 

1. An ancient city of Mt. Ephraim (see below) which 
had a king of its own before the Israelitish conquest 
(Josh. 1224), and was the residence of the N. Israelitish 
kings from Jeroboam to Omri (r K. 1417 1521 16687 
151723). According to Klostermann’s emendation of 
has-Strédah in 1 K.1126 (and of the capepa of & in 
1 K.12}, Jeroboam was a native not of ' Zeredah’ but 
of Tirzah, which place he fortified while still nominally 
in the service of Solomon (see JEROBOAM, 1, ZAKETHAN, 
§ 2). Shortly afterwards we read (1 K.1224 /.) that 
on Jeroboam's return from Egypt he built a castle 
(xdpaxa=xp7g) at Sarira. Whether Klostermann is 
tight in holding Tirzah to be the original form of the 
name of Jeroboam's city, will be considered later; at 
any rate, we may follow him in his statement that 
Zeredah (a1s), or has-Sérédah, ¢apetpa, and Tirzah are 
fundamentally the same. The next fact recorded of 
Tirzah is that, when, after a reign of seven days, Zimri 
saw that he could not hold Tirzah, he burned the 
citadel, and himself perished in the flames (1 K. 
1617 x8); the usurper Omri then took up his abode in 
Tirzah, Even after Samaria had supplanted ‘Tirzah as 
the capital, it continued to be a fortress of strategic 
importance. Menahem b. Gadi won Tirzah first and 
then Samaria, when he slew Shallum b. Jabesh and 
mounted the throne of Israel. From the context (on 
2K. 1516 see TipHsan) Tirzah appears to have been 
not far from Tappuah (in Ephraim, but on the border 
of Manasseh). In the Book of Judges too there is one 
more reference in the narratives, which, if based on fact, 
should come first in chronological order, Nor must we 
omit a famous poetical reference in the ordinary text. 
In Cant. 64, as given by MT (@, however, has ds eddoxia), 
we find the Shulammite compared to Tirzah. But 
whether a methodical criticism can accept this reading, 
is doubtful (see CANTICLES, § 14, and cp Rose), We 
need not therefore discuss the question whether Tirzah 
really was as beautifully situated as the ordinary text of 
Cant. 64 seems to imply. It is enough to find out where 
this northern city lay. 


SIOI 


TITHES 


There are three current identifications. (1) Robinson 

: and Van de Velde thought of Talliiza,’ a picturesque 
village on a hill 2040 ft. above the sea-level, E. of 
Samaria, and slightly N. of Mt. Ebal. ‘The phonetic 
resemblance, however, is but slight, and the description 
of hersa quoted by Robinson from Brocardus (‘on a 
high mountain, three leagues from Samaria to the E.’) 
suits ‘Tiibas (Thebez?) better than Talluza. (2) The 
Midrash represents Tirzah as ‘Tir'an (cp CANTICLES, 
§ 14, note) and the Targum as Tar'itha. Hence Buhl 
(Pal, 203) suggests that Tirathana, a village close to 
Gerizim (Jos. amd xviii, 41), may be intended, and 
he {doubtfully) identifies this with ef 7¥rek, on the W. 
side of the plain of Makhneh. But this is not a 
sufficiently important site. (3) Conder (PEFAZ 2216) 
suggests the village Teydsir, 11 m. N. of Shechem, and 
iz m. E. of Samaria (see ASHER, 2}. The site appears 
hot unsuitable ; but nothing can be based on the name, 
But is the name Tirzah really the correct form? Is it likely 
to have been corrupted into Zeredah or has-sérédah? And is it 
the most natural name for an important fortress? Add to this 


* that another corrupted form of the same original may be ZARE- 
THAN (g. v.). The problem is to find a name out of which all these 


forms can have been corrupted. Such a name is VW 03 ‘ Beth. 
zur’ (see col. 2405); such a name, too, is M938, ‘Zarephath.’ It 


so happens that all the OT passages referred to above most prob- 
ably, in their original form, referred to the Negeb (Cant. 64 of 
course is excluded). It will therefore be safer to pronounce in 
favour of Zarephath. 

2, One of the five daughters of ZELovHeHAp—the fifth (Nu. 
2633 271 (om. L] Josh.173), or the second (@Bt the first), 
Nu. 36 11, perhaps = Zarephath. TT. KC. 


TISHBEH OF GILEAD cba "AWN; ek OECBUN 
tue r- [BA], 0 ex OecceBwon Tue ¢. (L}), 1 K.17r 
RV™., AV ‘inhabitants of Gilead,’ RV ‘sojourners of 
Gilead.’ See TISHBITE and reff. 

TISHBITE (*3U’M;? gecBle)itHc;? Thesbites), te. 
a native of Tishbeh, 1 K.171 2117 28 2 K.138 936. 
See ELIJAu, § x, and n. 1; JABEsH, § 1; and especi- 
ally PRopHET, $6, and Crit. Bi6., where it is conjec- 
tured that Elijah and Elisha both came from Zarephath 
in the Negeb, then perhaps the extreme limit of the 
southern dominions of N. Israel. Cp Tiiske, 

TITHES* (WD, pl. MW; AekatH; decima). 
. The tenth, as a rate of taxation, secular 
gies or religious, is found among many ancient 

* peoples. 


See Ryssel, PXE® 17428, and for the Greeks, Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encycl. 42423; Romans, i6., 2306 2; Cartha- 
ginians, Diod. Sic. 2014; Justin, 187; Egyptians, Maspero, 
Struggle of Nations, 312 (spoil of war, tribute, etc., to Amon)} 
Syrians, 1 Macc, 10 31 11 35; Sabzans, Plin. WAH¥1263; Lydians, 
Herod. 189; Nic. Damasc. frg. 24 (#HG8 371); Babylonians, 
Jastrow, Keligion of Babylonia and Assyria, 668; Chinese, 
Legge, Chinese Classics, 1 119, etc. 

The oldest use of the word seems to have been 
secular, designating a tax or tribute in kind levied by a 
ruler from a subject or vassal people, or from his own 
countrymen. The obligatory offerings to the gods were 
dwapxal, primitie, Heb, resith, bikkirim. When 
these offerings came to be regarded as a tribute due to 
the deity as the ruler or the proprietor of the land, the 
name ‘tithes’ was applied to them also. The dedica- 
tion of a tithe of the spoils of war, an early and wide- 
spread custom, may have contributed to this extension 
of the use of the term. 

The ‘tenth,’ doubtless, originally roughly expressed 
the proportion exacted; and in Jater times also, for 
example in Sicily under Roman rule {Pauly-Wissowa, 
42307 J), was the actual rate of taxation; but fre- 
quently the notion of tax or tribute predominated, so 
that the term ‘tithe’ might be used in cases where the 


1 Probably the Tarlusa of the Talmud (Neub. Géogr. 268). 

2 Kénig (Z.xf. 7° 12 38: [1g01]) explains the «in the Gileadite 
place-name >nyn as a radical (4/7427) 

3 Aom, in r K.171, BAL om. 1 K. 2128; @ has Oeaf(eerys 
also in 1 K, 1827 [BAL], 29 [L] Mal. 44 [823] [BRAQF). 

4 The tithe in relation to other sacred dues is discussed else- 
where (see TAXATION ; see esp. §§ 9%, to which the present 
article is supplementary). 
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Tate was different—as in Moslem law the ‘tithe’ is 
sometimes yy or z—or where there was no fixed per 
cent. Thus in the religious sphere érapxai and dexdras 
are often synonymous: so, ¢.g., in Dion, Halic. 123 f, 
cp éexdrevors, 25, 24, for the payment of a vow of first- 
lings ; so Philo cails the tithe which was to be paid the 
priests out of the Levites’ tithe, drapyis dmapyy} (De 
mutat. nom. 1607, Mangey}. 

Similarly in the OT : to exact a tithe from the grain- 
fields, vineyards, and flocks is a royal prerogative (1 S. 
81517). The oldest laws prescribe that the aparchae 
(vészth) of the first fruits of the land shall be brought to 
the house of Yahwé (Ex. 3426,1 ep Dt.184 262 Ezck. 
4430) The term ‘tithe’ was in use, however, in the 
northern kingdom in the eighth century for religious 
dues (Am, 44, cp Gen. 2822, E). In Dt. the word 
occurs repeatedly (1261117 1422 fF 28 ff 2612 f°}; the 
tithe of grain and wine and oil is to be brought to 
Jerusalem and—as in Amos—used for a feast; in the 
third year, however, a tithe is to be reserved for charity 
(see TAXATION, §§ gf). Together with the tithes 
Dt. 1261117 names the ferémah (térumath yadka ; EV 
‘heave offering’; more accurately ‘reserved portion’), 
by which it is commonly thought that the first fruits are 
intended (see Dillm. 7x éoc.), but this is doubtful ; more 
probably the terms are to be taken as synonymous ; 
cp Nu.1824, In Ezekiel we find résith and teraumdh 
(2040), which are assigned to the priests for their 
support (4430); but no mention of tithes. ‘There is 
nothing on the subject of tithing in H. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the name ‘tithe’ 
was employed at some sanctuaries in the period of the 
kingdoms, while elsewhere other names were in use. 
It is not improbable, moreover, that the nature and 
quantity of the obligatory offerings, and the use made of 
them, differed at different places as well as times. 
‘When the fragmentary remains of old sacred laws were 
brought together with later rules {P) in one code, these 
various terms were treated as so many different dues, 
and combined in one system of religious taxation. 
The critic, on the other hand, sometimes falls into the 
hardly less serious error of assuming that all the laws 
lie in one serial development. 

Until the aparchze were offered to God, the crop 
might not be used by men in any way (see, e.g., Lev. 
2. Use of 2314). The presentation was the natural 
the tithe, Cccasion of a feast at the holy place. This 

* is the use of the tithe in Dt. (126 1423). 
The portion dedicated to the deity may at some time 
have been actually consumed upon the altar; or, as in the 
case of the voluntary minkah, a representative part may 
have been thus consumed ; but in the rituals we possess 
the offering is symbolical (cp the wave sheaf and the 
two loaves, Lev. 289 % 15); God ceded his share to 
the priest (Nu.181z). At the feast given by the offerer 
the priest had a place by custom; and thus from early 
times the offerings of first-fruits or tithes indirectly 
contributed to the support of the clergy. The poor, 
also, shared in the feasts by a religious guest-right. 

The deuteronomic reformers foresaw that the sup- 
pression of the village high-places would deprive both 
the country priests and the poor of the community of no 
small part of their living. They provided, therefore, that 
every third year the land-owner, instead of taking his 
tithe to Jerusalem, should set it aside for charity at his 
own home. Here, again, it is not improbable that they 
found a precedent in earlier custom; there are many 
examples, e.g.—-among the Arabs—-of sacrifices lteft 
wholly to the poor, this being a work of superior piety. 

The new model of Ezekiel provides for the support of 
public worship, including the feasts at the great seasons, 
by the prince, out of the proceeds of a general tax 
(teramah, 4513797) at a fixed rate. The old résith 
bikkurim and triumdh are all assigned to the priests 


1 Ex, 23 19 is brought over by a redactor from 34 26. 
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for their support (4430). Ezekiel’s programme was 
never put into operation, but in the Persian period the 
tithe seems to have been converted to the use of the 
temple (Mal. 38-10). Some such provision must have 
proved necessary, not only for the support of the priests 
but also for the maintenance of public worship. 

In P all sacred dues, under whatever name, go to 
the support of the ministry (Nu. 188-20}; the ‘tithe’ is 
specifically the portion of the Levites (wv. 21-24); of it 
they in turn make over a tithe to the priests (vv. 25-32). 
See NUMBERS, § 11, According to Neh. 10377 
(Chronicler), the plan was for the Levites to collect their 
tithe in alt the cities and villages, under the supervision 
of a priest, and then deliver the tithe of the tithes into 
the storehouse in the temple for the priests. There is com- 
plaint, however, that the tithes were not paid, so that 
the Levites had to support themselves (Neh. 1310 #}. 

It is impossible to say whether this system was ever 
actually worked. It is often inferred that Neh. 1037 7% 
represents the practice of the Chronicler’s own time; 
but it is quite as likely that it is one of the many fza 
desideria which he projects into his ‘ history as it ought 
to have been.’ The fortunes of the Levites in these 
centuries are involved in dense obscurity (see LEVITES, 
§ 7). What is certain is that at the beginning of the 
Christian era the tithes were collected by the priests for 
themselves (Jos. Vifa,12 15; Ant.xx.88 92). This 
departure from the law is recognised in the Talmud : 
Ezra took the tithe away from the Levites because so 
few of them were willing to return to Palestine (Keha- 
both, 26a; Vebamith, 86a 5; Hullin, 1314, etc.). 

The deuteronomic laws name grain, wine, and oil 
as subject to tithe (1217, cp 1422 Nu. 1827); Lev. 27 30 

, is more general: ‘all the tithe of the soil, 
ibaa whether of the seed of the ground or the 
* fruit of the tree, is Yahwé’s.”. The general 
rule of the Mishna is; ‘ Everything that is eaten and is 
watched over and grows out of the ground is liable to 
tithe’ (47. Afa'dséroth, 11). The scrupulosity of the 
Pharisees in matter of garden herbs—‘ mint, anise, and 
cuminin’-~is commented on in the NT (Mt. 2323 Lk. 
1142}; the Mishna and the Palestinian Talmud go into 
minute details and discussions of what should be tithed, 
and when, and how, The tithe of agricultural products 
paid to the Levites or to the priests, is called by the 
Jewish writers on the law ‘ the first tithe.’ 

Lev. 2732 f. puts by the side of the tithe of seed crops 
and fruit (vz. 30 7. )a tithe of animals of the flock or herd ; 
every tenth one, as the flock is counted, shall belong to 
Yahwé, The complete parallel between vv. 30. and 
32. naturally suggests two inferences; first, that it is 
the increase of the year that is to be tithed (so JAZ, 
Bekoroth, 93 7, etc.}; and, second, that the tithe of 
cattle, like that of the fruits of the earth, was to go 
to the priests. This is the view of Philo (De pracmiis 
sacerdot. § 2, 2234, Mangey; De carit. § 10, 2391); 
so also Tob. 16 (cod, &) and-—what seems not to have 
been noted—Jubilees, 3215 (on Gen. 2822): ‘all tithes of 
neat cattle and sheep shall be holy to God and belong 
to his priests, who eat them year by year before him.’ 
On the other hand, the legal authorities unanimously 
take the whole‘ passage, Lev. 27 30-33,.to refer to the 
‘second tithe’; the animals were sacrificed by their 
owners as thank offerings (dda), or as ‘joyous peace 
offerings’ (Sadmé Simhah) at the feasts.} Modern critics 
generally assume that the chapter is a late supplement 
to the | Priests’ Code,’ and that the tithe is therefore to 
be understood in accordance with Nu. 182: But if, 
as is more probable, it be a supplement to a body of 
law which included Dt., the rabbinical interpretation is 
equally possible (cp vv, 9-15). There can be no doubt 
that the Mishna and Siphré represent in this particular 
the practice of the first century: And it is not difficult 

1 Siphre, Dt. § 63: ML. Hdgteah, 143 Mi. Ménahath, Ts, 
etc. See Schiirer, G/77(3)2251 n. Soalso Maimonides, Rashi, 
and the Mishna commentaries. 
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to conceive that the claim of the priests to all the 
firstlings—once the accompaniment of the tithe of corn 
and wine and oil (Dt. 126, etc.) —made it necessary to 
make some other provision for the sacrificial feasts ; the 
tithe’of cattle is a natural form for this provision to 
take. It is, therefore, not so certain as has sometimes 
been thought, that lLev.2732 f. is the last monstrous 
demand of a greedy priesthood or the fiction of an 
imaginative scribe, 

On the basis of the Pentateuch as a whole, the system 
included three tithes: the ‘first tithe,’ a tax of one 
tenth of all edible vegetable products collected by the 
ministry for its own support (Nu. 1821-24) ; 


sriserat the second tithe’ of the same products, 
tithing. which, together with the cattle tithe (Lev. 


2732/.), furnished a feast for the owner and 
his guests at Jerusalem (Dt. 1422-27); and the ‘ poor 
tithe,’ set apart every third year for charity (Dt. 1428 f 
2612). The last, in the original intention of the law 
probably only a particular use of the tithe every third 
year, was in later times made, at least by some, a 
‘third tithe’ falling twice in every seven years, in the 
third and sixth years of the Sabbatical cycle (Tobit, 
177; Jos. Ant. iv.822; Trg. Jer. Dt. 2612 f/); see 
Geiger, Urschrift, 176 f-; Schiirer, G/V7@ 2ase. 

Spencer, De legibus ritualibus, lib. 3, diss. 1, cap. to; Selden, 
History of Tithes; Reland, Antiguitates sacre, lib. 3, cap. 9, 

reprinted with extensive notes by the editor 
5. Literature. in Ugolini Thesaurus, 210313 J. C. 
Hottinger, De dectmis Hebreornm, also in 
Ugolini Thesaurus, 20 283-490 (valuable for its Rabbinical 
erudition); Riehm, AVR, art. ‘Zehnten’; Ryssel, 'Zehnten 
hei den Hebraeran,’ PA £12) 17 428 7. lit. 26. 444); A. S. Peake, 
‘Lithe’ in Hastings’ 4780 7-3 W. R. Smith, Rel. Sev. (2) 
244 9% 3 Nowack and Benzinger, HA 3 Schiirer, G/V) 250 7% 
G. F, M. 

TITLE. 1. }°¥, séyyan, 2 K. 2317 RV ‘ monument.’ 
See MASSEBAH, § x (e} 

2. tirros, Jn. 1919 See Cross, § 4. 

TITUS (trroc: on the accentuation see Winer- 
Schmiedel Gramm. Th. i., § 62) is the name of a rather 
enigmatic minor figure in the apostolic age, who is known 
almost entirely from. Paul’s allusions to him (in Gal, 
and 2 Cor.} as a friend and trusty lieutenant. He is 
not associated with Paul in the address of any extant 
epistle, and nothing is known of his birthplace, age, or 
nationality, except that he was a pagan by birth ("EAA 
wv) and apparently a native of Asia Minor (cp Gal. 21-5). 

1. At Later tradition (Tit. 14) may be correct 
Jerusalem in hinting that he was brought over to 
* Christianity by Paul himself. At any 
rate he appears at an early stage of the apostle’s public 
career (possibly in 49 A.D.; cp CHRONOLOGY, § 74, 
PAuL, § 16) as a private individual who accompanied 
Paul and Barnabas (cp Acts 152) at the former's request 
upon their visit to Jerusalem, evidently to represent the 
success of the Pauline gospel outside Judaism. The 
burning question at the conference of Jerusalem was the 
value and validity of Christian faith if unsupplemented 
by circumcision, and (as Paul had foreseen) the case of 
‘Titus inevitably came up for discussion. Whether it 
was made a test case or not, it led to bitter feeling 
between the conservative party and their challengers. 
Paui and Barnabas, however, stood their ground against 
the orthodox centre and repudiated any compromise in- 
volving their companion; ‘not even Titus,’ says Paut 
triumphantly, ‘was obliged to get circumcised ’—-mnch 
less (as the Judaising Christians appear to have insisted) 
Gentile Christians in general, who were not (like Titus} 
in direct daily touch with a circumcised Christian. 
Nothing is said of what Titus himself thought and felt. 
His attitude is passive. The natural inference, however, 
is that he left himself in Paul's hands, sharing, or at 
least sympathising, with that ‘inward impulse’ of Paul's 
spiritual nature, which ‘went straight to the results of 
its principles . . . and thus carried him past a form of 
Christianity which was simply another form of Judaism’ 
(Baur). Cp CoUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, §§ 4, 7. 
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Tue textual problem raised by the omission of ols otdé (Gai. 
25) in some western MSS is not serious (cp Lightf. Geé. 121-123, 
and Klostermann’s Prodleme im Apostel-texte {1883], 54 /)3 
besides, even were the external evidence more considerable, the 
internal probabiities of the case put the matter beyond doubr, 
‘The curious silence of Acts tpon this notorious controversy 
(Acts, § 4) is due to the irenical tendency of the author or of the 
sources which he edited at this point of his story. Even if he 
did not know the Pauline Epistles, ‘Titus must have been familiar 
to him, as familiar at any rate as several of the minor figures 
who flit across his pages. But by the time he wrote, the circum- 
cision-question was obsolete, and he probably deemed it prudent 
to pass by allusions which might revive unpleasant memories 
better left unstirred. Some such explanation 1s distinctly prefer- 
able to Ramsay's hypothesis that the Antiochian Luke omitted 
the name of Titus because he was his relative (St. Paul, 389 /). 
Further, the disinclination to report so discreditable and un- 
edifying an episode as that of the Jocal dispute at Corinth aatur- 
ally Jed to the omission of any later reference to Titus, who thus 
had the misfortune to be sacrificed to the special aims and 
interests of the first historian of the early church. 

Three or four years elapse before Titus reappears, in 
connection with the Corinthian church.! His lack of 

: circumcision would naturally prevent 
2. At Corinth. him from being a suitable companion 
during Paul's second tour (49-52 A.D.) which embraced 
as a rule—for so much is visible even under the religious 
pragmatism of Acts—an initial attempt upon the syna- 
gogues in almost evéry city. But, since Titus is found 
at Paul's disposal in Ephesus, it is possible that the 
apostle took him from Antioch, after the dispute with 
Peter (Gal. 211-21), upon his third tour through Galatia 
and the Phrygian highlands as far as the Asiatic metro- 
polis—a ‘carefully planned stroke of policy,’ accord- 
ing to Ramsay, which effectually answered the unfair 
deductions drawn by Judaisers in favour of Judaic 
Christianity from Timothy's circumcision previous to 
Ats promotion, Be that as it may, the keenest interest 
shown by Titus was in the Achaian Christians, an interest 
only equalled by that of Paul himself (2 Cor. 816), who 
stamped him as ‘ my comrade and fellow-worker in your 
interest’ (2 Cor. 823), ‘my brother ' (2 Cor. 213), and a 
colleague actuated by the same high motives (2 Cor. 
1218)—an estimate borne out by the record of what 
transpired during the Corinthian episode, where Titus 
proved himself a prudent, active, and reliable com- 
missioner of Paul, His connection with the Achaian 
Christians appears to have begun upon the occasion of 
a visit paid either at the despatch of 1 Cor. (which he 
may have carried, as one of ‘the brothers’: 1 Cor. 1615; 
ep 2 Cor. 1278) or shortly afterwards, when he set on 
foot arrangements for a local contribution to the great 
collection (ep Rendall, Expos. 8 321-336, and E. Lom- 
bard, Rev. d. Theol. et Phtios., 1902, p. 113.f.} on behalf 
of the Judzean Christians which Paul was negotiating 
throughout the Gentile churches, partly as a timely act of 
charity, partly as a tangible evidenge of sympathy between 
the two branches of the church, and partly to show his 
own belief and interest in their unity. Acquainted with 
the instructions already given by Paul to the Galatians in 
this matter of the Aoyla (1 Cor. 161), Titus was well 
adapted ? for this financial work, which began in the year 
previous to that in which 2 Cor. 810 92 were written. 


1 On the movements of Titus and Timothy at this period 
see especially and variously Lightfoot (B76. Essays, 273 1), 
Schmiedel (/7C ii. } 82-86 267-269), Heinrici (Der sweite Brief an 
die Kor, [Meyer, 1900], 46-51), and A, Robertson (Hastings’ 
DB 1 492-497). The scantiness of the available data renders any 
outline rather hypothetical at more than one point; upon the 
whole the most satisfactory view of the episode in gencral and 
of its extant literary evidence seems to fe somewhere among 
those which are based upon an acceptance of 2 Cor. 10-13 as the 
‘intermediate letter’ (literature in Moffatt’s Hist. Wew Testa- 
ment) 1901, Pp. 174 /.). 

2 In describing the collection of temple tribute among the 
Jews, a custom which no doubt suggested to Paul the idea or 
at least the form of this collection, Philo notices the periodical 
assignment of the funds in each district ‘to men of good standing 
whose duty it is to ey them to Jerusalem. For this pu 2 
itis always men of the highest rank who are chosen, as a kind 
of guarantee that what forms the hope of every Israelite may 
reach the Holy City untampered with’ (De monarchia, § 3, cited 
by Schir. A’rs?. it. 2289). Evidence for such collections in Egypt 
is displayed by Wilcken, Griech, Ostraka (1899), 12534 615 / 
See Dispersion, § 16, and Harnack’s Ausbreitung, 133-135- 
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As the context implies (2 Cor. 12 13-17), 2 Cor. 1217 f (émAeo- 
véxrqaa) refers to the cotlection; neither in person, nor by my 
agents (Paul retorts}, did I overreach you. In view of this it 
seems inadequate to deny (with Zahn, £in/.1244 4) that the 
collection is the topic of 2Cor.86, As Titus had_previousl 
made a beginning (apoevyptaro) with this bounty, so (Paul arwes) 
let him coniplete it now in addition to («a¢) the other local tasks 
—such as that of acting for Paul during the estrangement— 
which, as 2 Cor. 1-9 implies, he had brought to a happy issue. 

Then and there he won the esteem of the Corinthians. 
Along with some other agent, he supported himself as 
Paul had done, thereby putting his disinterested zeal 
beyond suspicion ; as Paul's language indicates {2 Cor. 
1218), he was evidently the last man in the world whom 
the Corinthians would have dreamed of accusing (cp 
J. H. Kennedy, The Second and Third Epistles of Paul 
to the Corinthians, 1900, p. 119). The business of the 
collection prospered famously (2 Cor. 91 f.). But it was 
tudely interrupted by the painful, discreditable, and con- 
temptible affair which led to a rupture beween Paul and 
the Corinthian church, At this outbreak of bad feeting 
Titus in all likelihood returned to Ephesus, although 
this is one of several details which are far from luminous 
or coherent. It is possible that he contented himself 
with simply reporting the crisis. At any rate, he scems 
to have borne somewhat later to Corinth from Ephesus 
the vehement, severe letter (preserved in whole or part 
in 2 Cor. 10-1810) which Paul precipitately wrote with 
caustic and passionate indignation, his aim being to test 
their loyalty and bring them to their senses (2 Cor. 213 
76 f. 33 f.). The misgivings and apprehensions! of 
Titus on this errand proved happily unfounded. He 
was received and obeyed heartily by the majority, and 
eventually found himself able to rejoin Paul with good 
news of the Corinthians’ repentance and affection. Some 
delay occurred, however, and meantime the outbreak at 
Ephesus (PAUL, § 25) had driven the apostle to Troas. 
Dismayed to hear at Corinth of the grief produced by 
his sharp letter (2 Cor. 78), he felt driven by restless 
eagerness for further news across to Macedonia. There 
at last he met his friend returning by land, and in an 
access of delight and relief at his favourable report com- 
posed 2Cor. 11-9 1311-13, which he concludes by planning 
to have the collection resumed and completed under 
charge of Titus accompanied by two anonymous but 
able subordinates, The former was not only willing 
but eager to return to Corinth (2 Cor. 816 23), so satisfied 
had he been with his recent experience of the church’s 
temper {2 Cor. 76 f. 13-15). Thus ‘Titus disappears from 
the scene. He probably returned with the letter to 
Corinth and reorganised the Xoyla or voluntary assess- 
ment throughout Achaia. For although no Corinthian 
deputies are mentioned among those named in Acts 204, 
it is evident from Rom.126 that the long-promised 
liberality of the Coristhians (2 Cor.95) had not been 
withheld, and that the financial labours of Titus (2 Cor. 
86 92) were crowned with success. Curiously enough, 
among the virtues of the Corinthian church celebrated 
some forty years later, liberality (#dcov deddvres 4 ape 
Bavovres) is reckoned as one of its leading and traditional 
characteristics (Clem. Rom. 11 2x). 

The genuine fragment incorporated in Tit. 312 (cp Curon- 
OLOGY, §§ 68.4, TimoTuy anv Titus [Eptst es}, § 13) probably 

belongs to the period after the composition of 

3. Later - Cor. 1-9, written hee tl nk are (see 
ition: ICOPOLIS, when Paul was on his way to 
Saaitinan: Corint or a ts way back (Acts 20 3). How 


the connection with Crete arose, and whether Titus managed to 
rejoin him or not, itis impossible to say. The only light thrown 





1 As a personal friend of Paul and as a Gentile Christian over 
whom an acrimonious feud had been already waged (Gal. 23 7), 
Titus cannot have felt comfortable at the prospect of confronting 
the Jewish Christian intriguers who were busy at Corinth. Prob- 
ably it was dislike of them, if not their active malice, that had 
driven him away. At the same time his diplomatic qualities, no 
less than his organising capacity, made him evidently a more 
capable man than Timothy to deal with a difficult situation of 
this kind, and Paul’s generous confidence in the sterling qualities 
of the Corinthian church (2 Cor. 7 14), as well as his sagacity in 
the choice of a new envoy, must have been amply justified by 
events. 
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upon his subsequent movements is afforded by a remark two years 
later in a genuine Pauline fragment preserved in 2 Tim. 410, 
from which it appears that ‘Vitus, who must have turned up 
during Paul’s captivity in Rome, had left (on a mission?) for 
Da.matia (g.v.). The trustworthiness of this notice need not 
be doubted, although the phrase ‘this present world’ (rov vip 
aiava, cp x Tim. 677) is un-Pauline. Nor is a substantial basis 
to be denied to the tradition (reflected in Tit. 15) that links 
Cretan Christianity to Titus at any rate (whatever may be 
thought of the allusion to Paul), aithoush the tendency and 
object of the sub-Pauline author is naturally to suggest that the 
anarchic condition of the local Christians ‘ was one considerable 
cause of the evidently low mora! condition to which they had 
sunk’ (Hort, Christian Acclesia, 176), and characteristically to 
lay stress upon organisation as a safeguard. 

Titus has been occasionally, but unconvincingly, regarded as 
the author of the ‘We-journal’ in Acts (Acts, § 9 4)—e.¢., by 
Krenkel, Kneucker, Seufert, Jacobsen, O, Holtzmann (2W77, 
1889, p. 409), and Bartlet (Apost. Age, 69, 100 [1g900]). But 
all that the curious silence of Acts enables us to adduce in favour 
of such a conjecture is the wholly inadequate fact that Titus was 
a companion of Paul, possibly—though only possibly—during 

art of the time covered by the diary in question. Besides, it 
1s significant that no writing, canonical or extra-canonical, is 
assigned to him in tradition, which is content to elaborate his 
connection with Crete and—by a strange shift of fortune, after 
the Venetian régime—with Venice. The meagre allusion to 
Crete which happens to occur in the Epistle to ‘Titus, may quite 
well rest upon a nucleus of historical fact; but the luxuriant 
fancy of later generations proceeded among other developments 
to make him the first bishop appointed by Paul over Crete (4g. 
Const. 7 46, Euseb. HE 34, Theod., Aheopiy Hck, Jerome, etc.), 
dying indeed at Candia, as archbishop of Gortyna, in his ninety- 
fourth year (Fabric. Cod. Apoer. NT 2831 £). Cp Tozer, 
Islands of the Egean,65f. Inthe Roman legends of the gnostic 
apages Mavaov, Titus is connected with Paul,and playsalong with 
Luke a réle in the Passio sancti Pauli Apostoli and Martyrium 
Pauli, 114-117 (cp Lips, Acta Apost. Apocryph., 1891, 123-44). 
Like Timothy he is of course reckoned among the seventy 
disciples by C4von, Pasch. 420 (ed, Bonn), and, according to 
Acta Pauli et Thecie, 27., he gives information regarding Paul 
to Onesiphorus at Iconium. One of the epistles of the pseudo- 
Dionysius Areopagita is addressed to Titus as bishop of Crete. 
The rather slight contents of the Acta 72éi (see Lips. Ayocr, 
A p.-gesch. 8 401-406) are as legendary as the panegyric on Titus 
pronounced by Andreas of Crete (ed. Paris, 1644). . 

Like Timothy, Titus also has had some ado to preserve his 
individuality. “But it seems needless to do more than chronicle 
even the attempts made to identify him (see Wieseler) with the 
Titius (Térev (NE) Justus of Acts 187 or with Silas (Silvanus); 
against the latter as advocated especially by Zimmer, see the 
conclusive statement of Jiilicher, /P7, 1882, pp. 528-552[, also 


Sivas, § 57]. J. Mo. 
TITUS (EPISTLE), See TrmoTHy AND Tirus 
{EPISTLES). 


TITUS JUSTUS (tit1oc toyctoc [Ti. WH), 
Acts187 RV, AV Justus (g.v., it). 

TITUS MANLIUS, RV Titus Manius (titoc 
MANIOC), 2 Mace. 1134. See MANLIUS. 


TIZITE (*¥°M7; o reacei [BN], 0 @weaei [A], o 
a@wci [L]; Thesattes [Vg.], all presupposing the form 
‘VIAN; a gentilic attached to the name Jona {1 Ch. 
1145). David's warriors were presumably, like himself, 
from the Negeb. ‘Shimri,’ the name of Joha’s father, 
also favours this, If T1irzau {g.v.) was really a place 
in the Negeb, we might suppose corruption from ‘nyin 
‘a Tirzathite.’ TK. CG 


TOAH (MA), 1 Ch. 634 [x9]; in 1S. La, Toru. 


TOB (230; tw [BAL]), a region in which Jephthah 
‘the Gileadite’ took refuge (Judg. 1135), and whence 
the Ammonites obtained allies in their war against 
David (2 8.1068, RV; cp IsH-ToB). Sayce plausibly 
identifies it with Tubi, a place conquered by Thotmes 
Ill,, and mentioned a little before Astiratu—z.e., Tell 
‘Adtera (RPO5 45; cp Maspero, 4Z, 1881, p. 124). This 
does not, however, suit the original story which underlies 
Judg. 111-33 (see JEPHTHAH); a district of Hauran 
is not to be expected here. Tubihi is much more 
appropriate (see TIBHATH); this very ancient city was 
probably in the Lebanon district, NW. of Damascus. 
The identification also suits the mention of Tob in 2 S. 
1068 in connection with .ZOBAH (g.v.}. The same 
region may be meant by the land of TuBras (AV ToBtE; 
@ roufiov) in 1 Macc. 513, the people of which appear 
to be called TUBIENI (2 Macc. 1217; see CHARACA)— 
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t.e., the men of Tub or Tob. These identifications, 
however, only suit a fairly conservative view of the MT. 
If the Gilead originally meant in Judg.11 and in 
1 Macc. 5 be a southern Gilead in the Negeb, and if the 
Zoba originally meant in 25.10 be Zarephath in the 
Negeb, we must consider whether jy may not be a 
mutilated form of Sayn (see TUBAL). 

The # in the Gk. and Syr. forms (rovPeevous [A], rovBiavovs 
(V], huss )is clearly not radical. See GASm. AG 587, n, 5, 
who agrees, it may be added, with Conder (Heth and Moab, 
176) in identifying Tob with mod. ef 7ayyideh, NE. of Pella. 

T. K. C. 

TOB-ADONIJAH (722508 WW; twBadwBeialB} 
-AwNia (AL]}, a Levite temp. Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 
178), Note that Pesh. omits the name and that of the 
preceding Adonijah and Tobijah ; @®4 omits the second. 
If not a corruption (¢.g., for may or oo” tay—y and 
» are very similar in Samaritan script) the name should 
probably be omitted ; a scribe may have begun to re- 
write ine and then invented the most suitable name 
he could think of. [But cp Cri#. Bié., ad loc.] 

&. A.C, 


TOBIAH (793410), Ezra 260; see TOBIJAR, 2. 
TOBIAS (tw Bleliac—z.e., M832). 1. The son of 


TosiT {¢.v.). 

2. The father of Hyrcanus (¢.2.). 

TOBIE (royBioy [ANV]), 1 Macc. 513 AV, RV 
Tusras, See Ton. : 

TOBIEL (tT wBindA [BNAJ—z.¢., beatin ; ep Tabeel}, 
the father of Touit (Tob.11}. Cp Toran. 

TOBIJAH (79318, once 172210, ‘ Yahwe is good,’ 
§ 28, but ultimately, like TOBIEL, perhaps from Tubali, 
‘aman of TUBAL’; TowBiac [AL]). 

1. A Levite temp. Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 178; in*ayy 3 om. BA). 
All the associated names in 2 Ch. (4c¢.) admit of being traced to 
Negeb ethnics or gentilics. : . 

2. EV Totan, a pest-exilic family, unable to prove its 
pedigree ; Ezra 260 (7wfeva [B], rovfeov [L]}= Neh. 7 62 (rw fra 
[BXA))=1 Esd. 5 37 where the name is corrupted to Ban, RVmg.- 
BaEnan (faevaw [B], Sav [A], and he appears as the father of 
Ladan (see DeLaian). See GENEALOGIES i., § 3, and note the 
place-names in Ezra2sg = Neh. 761 =1 Hsd. 536 (¢g., TEL- 
MELAH, TEL-HARSHA), all of which may plausibly be viewed as 
Negeb-names. 

3. One of a party of Jews from Babylon (?}, temp. Zerubbabel 
(Zech,61014; @ translates xpyoiwwy [-o15] abrys [-Ov], Z¢., 
TD), See ZERUSRABEL. 

4. EV Tosrau (the form rwf[e}e is a constantly re- 
curring form for no. 4 instead of rwBias. The form rwfis 
(N*} occurs in Neh. 43[9]). An ‘Ammonite,’ one of the 
chief opponents of the fortification of Jerusalem by 
Nehemiah (Neh. 210, etc.). Whether ‘ Ammonite’ is a 
race-name (cp AMMON, § 8) or means ‘ native of Chephar- 
Ammoni’ (see BETHHORON, § 4} is uncertain. The latter 
view is superficially plausible through Tobiah’s connec- 
tion with leading Judzeans (Neh. 617-19), from one of 
whom--—the priest Eliashib—he received a chamber in 
the temple formerly used by the Levites, for his own 
special purposes. But we incline to think that ‘Ammon- 
ite,’ as often, =‘ Jerahmeelite'; a connection between 
nobles of Judah and Jerahmeelites is historically probable. 

The title ‘the servant’ given him in Neh. 2 20 19 (‘the servant, 
the Ammonite '), but nowhere else, is explained as meaning ‘the 
officer of the government’ (Ryssel), or, ‘one who had formerly 
been a slave’ (Rawlinson). Both explanations are forced. 7397 
is almost certainly corrupted from »7 yn, ‘the Arabian,” which 
the scribe in Neh. 2 19 (@8* omits Tobias altogether) wrote as 
a gloss on +1994, ‘the Ammmonite.’ From this passage it made 
its way into Neh, 210 (through the harmonising of an editor), 
most probably also into Neh. 41 [7}; if o»pyny oanpm (regarded 
by Guthe as an addition of the Chronicler, or a later gloss) is 
miswritten for ‘yoy aayn In Neh, 2 ro 19 the senseless sayA 
Lecame yyy7]; in 4117] (as we have seen) it went through another 
transformation. Later, in 41, geniwsxm (not in @BN*A) was 
added, not by an ill-timed reminiscence of Neh. 13 23, but (read- 
ing “HN, ‘the Asshurite’), as a second gloss on "NYA, Here, 
as in Neh. {Zc.), not Ashdod, but Asshur (Ashhur), the name of 
a_N. Arabian district, is most probably referred to. Cp Che. 
Das Relig. Leben nach dem Exile (vy Stocks), appended note. 

T. KC. 
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Various recensions (§ 1). ILL Conjectural reconstruction 
I. Interpolations ($§ 2-10). (3 13,7) 
Ahikar additions (§ 2). Reconstruction (§ 13). 
Hist, of Ahikar story (3 3). Hist.: time of greatest 
Various forms (8 4). vogue (§ 14). 
Comnion matter (§ 5). TV. Ultimate sources (§§ 15-20). 
Stages of growth (§ 6). Final redactor (§ 15). 
Story foreign (8 7). His work (8 16). 
Ultimately mythical (§ 8). Basis in folk-lore (§ 17} 
Didactic additions (§ 9). Armenian form (§ 18). 
Sammary (§ ro). Feature common (§ 19). 
II. Uninterpolated text(§11). Foreign origin (§ 20). 
Not original (§ 11). Bibliography ($ 21) 
How redacted (§ 12). 

Tobit (rw Blelit [BA], twBere [NR]; Zodias) is one 
of the books of the OF ApocrYPHA (¢.v., § 5, 3). In 
the first sentence of the work itself it is called ‘ Book of 
the words [=doings: see CHRONICLES, § 1] of Tobit, 
son of, ete.’ (BiBAos Aéywr TwRear [BA; N -Se6}). 
More than in the case of the other apocryphal writings 
of the OT the investigation is complicated by our having 
various groups of texts. 

1. To begin with, there are three Greek forms: (#) that o. 
@Bs which the Syriac [Syr.] follows down to 79; (6) that of 


A @&8, which is for the most part that followed 

1. Various by the Vetus Latina [Vet. Lat.]; and (c} that 

Tecenslons. of Codd. 44, 106, 107 (Tob. 69 138) From 

1x to 68 the text of these codices agrees with 

@AB; and the continuation of the Syriac version (from 7 10 
onwards) coincides with it exactly, 

2 Jstome version is independent of all these; he tefls us 
that he made it from an Aramaic original (fr@f in vers. libri 
Yob.). Here it is noteworthy that the whole story of Tobit is 
told in the third person. . 

3. The same is the case with an extant Aramaic text edited 
by Neubauer.! This text, however, to judge by its tnguage 
would apnea to be recent? and cannot therefore be identified 
with the MS used by Jerome, but is to be classed with three 
Hebrew versions which are also extant, as productions of a later 
date. 

The recent essay by Margarete Plath ‘Zum Buche 
Tobit’ {in Sz. Kr., 1901, pp. 377-414), which gives an 
analysis of the book with special reference to its stylistic 
peculiarities, will be found singularly helpful towards a 
right understanding of Tobit. As, however, it simply 
takes @4 for its basis without any discussion of the 
originality of that text, this essay, which otherwise 
might be regarded as final on the stylistic features of 
the book, as a matter of fact is valid only for one of the 
traditional forms in which it has reached us. Before 
entering upon an analysis of style, therefore, it will be 
necessary to go into the question as to the original form 
of the book. In the first place we must examine the 
versions and seek to ascertain the form of text to which 
they carry us back; next, this form will have to be 
examined with a view to testing whether it be original 
or whether rather it does not show traces of having been 
worked over; the approximately original form will 
then have to be analysed; and finally the ultimate 
source of the materials will have to be considered.*® 


I, INTERPOLATIONS 


In the first place we may be sure that the Ahikar- 
episodes do not belong to the original form of the baok. 
(a) In 120 we are told that all Tobit’s goods were 
forcibly taken away and there was nothing left to him 
2. Ahikar- S2¥° his wife Anna and his son Tobias. In 
ad ditions. 21, however, we read that on his return 
1 * home these two were restored to him, The 
contradiction is manifest, but becomes explicable if we 
consider how it arose: this good deed also had been 
attributed to Tobit's protector; and the supplementer 
has betrayed himself by his incorporation of the Ahikar- 
episode. The original sequence in ] 21, though it has 


been smoothed down in @§4, is observed in @®+ ' And 
Sacherdonos, his son, reigned in his stead—and in the 
reign of king Sacherdonos I returned to my home.’ 


1 The Book of Tobit, a Chaldee Text froma unigue MS in 
the Bodleian Library, ed. by Neubauer, Oxford, 1278. 

2 So Dalman, Gramm, des jid.-palistin, Aramdisch, 27-29. 

3 [On some special points relative to the original form of the 
text of Tobit, see C77t. &78., and cp THISBE.] 
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Underlying this we have the truly oriental idea that a 
new accession generally, an accession after a revolution 
always, brings with it a complete change of system. 
By &, Ahikar is represented as having been cupbearer 
and keeper of the signet, steward and overseer of the 
accounts, as early as in the time of Sennachereim 
(Sennacherib, 705-682), whilst @4 and @® have it that 
he first received his appointinents from Sacherdonos 
(Esarhaddon, 682-669). ® has the older reading ; that 
it is the older is shown by the whole structure of the 
sentence. In the other Greek text the statement that 
Ahikar was, even in the reign of Sennachereim, the most 
influential person in the kingdom has been deleted so 
as to avoid making Ahikar in any way responsible for 
the expedition against Judzea and the resultant cruelties 
of the Assyrian against Ahikar’s own people... Thus we 
perceive that the original story of Ahikar needed a 
rectifying hand in order to connect it with the story of 
Tobit with as little inconsistency as possible: again a 
proof that it was not from the first an integral part of 
it. Our opinion of the text offered by Jerome may be 
@ poor one, yet when we note that to all appearance the 
story of Ahikar seems to have had no place in the 
authority that lay before him, we may perhaps venture 
to say that, even if it has been greatly manipulated, 
Jerome’s text still points back toa form of the text 
which had not yet passed through the hands of the 
supplementer. 

(4) Ahikar, the protector, afterwards becomes the 
supporter of the blind Tobit. Here the episode is 
brought in to lead up to an effective climax; first a 
relative takes care of the unfortunate man, afterwards 
his wife has to support him by doing work for strangers. 
In & even the duration of this period is given; it is 
two years. In the same text, all his brethren are 
represented as sorrowing for ‘Tobit, though to judge by 
the scorn shown by the neighbours at his burying of the 
dead we should rather expect the opposite. In fact, 
the original story itself seems to have been so con- 
structed as to exclude the notion of compassion by 
outsiders. His toiling wife is the blind man's only 
support, and when even she turns against him he longs 
for death. This Ahikar feature also is wanting in 
Jerome, 


It ought not to surprise us if even so secondary an authority 
should still be able to show us something original. In other 
cases as well as in that of the present book it will gradually 
come to be recognised that we must emancipate ourselves from 
the gratuitous assumption that all forms of an extant text can 
always ultimately be traced back to one of these which must 
accordingly be regarded as the original, 


(c) Abikar appears again in 11:8, this time as a 
wedding-guest along with his nephew Nasbas. & 
mentions Ahikar and Nabad as Tobit’s nephews. That 
some wedding-guests should be specified ought not to 
seem strange in a book that deals so lavishly in names ; 
and if we consider how insecure the tradition of names 
is, we cannot lay much stress on the fact that one of 
the wedding-guests bears the same name as Tobit’s 
quondam protector and supporter. Moreover, Jerome 


gives Achior, like Syr. (124, danu/): Perhaps, there- 


fore, the mention of two wedding-guests by name 
may be original, one of them, however, having been 
transformed into that of Tobit’s patron and supporter. 

{d) Lastly, the story of Ahikar is introduced in order 
to give Tobias an example of what compassion can 
accomplish. So @4 Syr. and Vet. Lat. adduce it as 
showing the depravity prevalent at the time in Nineveh. 
N has it in both connections. One sees from this that 
uncertainty was felt as to the purpose of the story in 
Tobit’s discourse to his son, and that various con- 
jectures were made. The story was, therefore, no 
original part of the organism. Here again Jerome 
supports our inference. 


The wording of his version leads to the conclusion that possibly 
it goes back to a form of the text which bore no traces of the 
work of the Ahikar supplementer. If we arrange the text 
recensions by reference to their attitude towards these inter- 
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polations, we shall find that Jerome's original stands in contrast 
with that of all the others. The latter already has the Ahikar 
interpolations. Whilst the paths by which A and B on the one 
hand, and Syr, and Vet, Lat. on the other, were reached are 
quite independent, x seems to represent a union of the divergent 
forms of the text at a certain stage of the development. 

The introduction of the Ahikar episodes shows that 
his story was widely known ; it was possible to add 

a weight to an admonition by a reference 

Heat died to what had happened to him. Like 

oe ¥* the story of Tobit, that of Ahikar 
relates to the period of the exile. 

The present writer has elsewhere] endeavoured to show that 
among the Jews of the exile there gradually arose a cycle of 
exilic legends. The individual legends belonging to this cycle 
have reached us not in original but in revised form ; the persons 
figuring in them who of old maintained their fidelity amidst the 
most trying circumstances are exhibited by the various editors 
to the people of their own time, in circumstances of renewed 
distress, as conspicuous examples of Jewish piety and of Jewish 
patriotism. Our attitude indeed may well be sceptical, as 
regards the sources again and again cited—in Esther the 
chronicles of the kings of Media and Persia, in Tobit the relater 
of the wonderful experiences in 1220—but we are not thereby 
justified in refusing to believe in the existence of widely circulated 
collections of legends from which the present texts had their 
origin, especially when we bear in mind the passion for writing 
which characterised those times. 

The peculiar way in which the stories of Tobit and 
of Ahikar are worked together points also in the same 
direction. The supplementer has made 
out the two men to have been kins- 
men ; this was all the easier as Tobit 
himself is represented as having once upon a time held 
an important position at the Assyrian court. So also 
Ahikar, the son of Anael, is represented as already cup- 
bearer, keeper of the signet, steward and overseer of the 
accounts under Sennachereim, and confirmed in his 
offices by Sacherdonos. & makes mention of his 
journey to Elymais (Elam); A and B, which make 
Tobit go there himself, present an unwarranted altera- 
tion of the text, and, we may be pretty certain, are 
hardly to be corrected in conformity with Vet. Lat, with 
which they otherwise in these episodes have but little 
affinity. Perhaps the circumstance may be taken as an 
indication that both forms of the text come from a region 
where the allusions to Ahikar would have been unintel- 
ligible, his story being unknown. ‘The chief event of 
Ahikar’s life is touched on in chap. 1410. It will be of 


4. Its various 
forms. 


interest to place in juxtaposition the various forms in 
which it is given, 











Syr. Ver. Lat. B(A) x 
So, my son,| But now, my | Bu ry me| Andnow, my 
afterthou hast|son, do thou|decently and|child, leave 


buried me and | leave Nineveh, |thy mother|thou Nineveh, 
thy mother,}and tarry no|with me, and|/and tarry not 
do thou leave| longer here, |dwell ye no|here. On the 
Nineveh, for] but on theday|longer in|day thou hast 
there are|that thou hast; Nineveh. Be-|buried thy 
many un-|buried thy; hold, mychild,| mother beside 
righteous per-| mother beside|what Adam |me, on that 
sons there.|me tarry no|(Haman) did |same day stay: 
For there|longer within|toAchiacharus|/no longer in 
‘Akab- evilly| her territory ;| that nourished | her territory. 
requited ‘Akt-| for I see that|him, how out| For I see that j 
kar who had| there is much! of light he |there is much 
nourished him | unrighteous-! brought him unrig hteous- 
for happi-|ness there and|into darkness | ness inher and 
ness (2); for|much decep-|and how he|much_ decep-! 
no cause did}tion is prac-|requited him;|tion is prac-: 
he bring him jtised, and her | and indeed, he | tised, and they 
down into the| people will not | saved (there | are not asham- | 
earth. And | be moved | was saved}|ed. Behold,” 
‘Akab) des-|therefrom. | Achiacharus, | my child, what, 
cended into} Behold, my' but that other|Nadab did to! 
darkness, andjson, what had his recom- | Achikarus who: 
‘Akikar went! Nadab did toi pense, and he {had nourished } 
forthinto light | Ahikar © who‘himself went|him; was he 
out of the|had nourished, down into|/not brought: 
snare which| him, whom he/darknes s. |alive down 

















1 Die Purimsage in der Bibel: Untersuchungen aber das 
Buch Ester und der Estersage verwandte Sagen des spateren 
Judentwons (1900), 45-50. 
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| 1 
Syr. | Ver. Lat. B(A) x 








j ‘Akab had set: brought down’ Manasseh 
‘for him, andialive to the practised 
ithis one went earth. Buti mercy and es- 
‘down into the! God requited!caped the 
‘earth. that man's|snare of death 
wickedness be- | which he had 
fore his own|set for him, 
face, and|but Adam 
Abikar went|(Haman) fell 
forthinte light, | into the snare 
but Nadab!and_ perished. 
went down And now, my 
into eternal, children, _ be- 
darkness, be-|hold what 
cause Nadab|mercy does, 
had sought to/and how 
kill Ahikar. righteousness 
doth deliver. 


into the earth? 
And God re-: 
quited his in- | 
famy to his! 
face} and! 
Achikarus_as-: 
-cended into | 
light, and 
Nadab_ des- 
cended into 
eternal dark- 
ness, because 
he had tried to 
kill Achikarus. 
Since he 
showed mercy 
to me, he es- 
caped thesnare 
of death which 
. Nadab had set] 1 
‘for him, and} ° 
Nadab fell into 
jthe snare of} | 
, ‘death, and he} ! 
'(death) de-j ! 
stroyed him.| | 
1 And now, my| | 
: children, see, 
i what = mercy} 
does, and what 
i unrighteous. 
ness does, for 
it kills. 























The various recensions agree in the following points : 
Ahikar brings up a youth who, however, drives him 
5. Their down into the earth (darkness). Ahikar in 
cannon the end is saved, and the other has to suffer 
the fate he had contrived for his benefactor. 
matter. The y ; pater s : 
@ young man’s name is given variously : 
‘Akab, Nabad, Nadab, Adam, Haman. A and B un- | 
expectedly call Ahikar Manasseh. ‘Akab is probably a ' 
corruption of Nakab and may perhaps go back to one 
or other of the forms Nabad, Nadab, as also may 
Adam. On the other hand the names Manasseh and 
Haman point to a separate tradition which, to all 
appearance, first came outin Aand B. In this the intro- 
duction of the story of Ahikar has its motive in the refer- 
ence to the value of mercy. The characteristic phrase | 
of this variant is: ‘the snare of death which was set.’ i 
This phrase must have had a definite meaning in the 
Narrative as well as that which occurs in the first: ‘he 
was brought to the earth (darkness).’ This is shown 
by the fact that, doubtless independently of A and B, 
the other variant has also found its way into N; this 
becomes evident if we consider that here it is plainly 
not original. It has already been brought into con- 
nection with the story of Tobit ; what is accentuated ts 
that the showing of compassion has brought deliverance 
to Tobit. Moreover, the original names have given 
place to those which we now find, Along with this 
variant the new motive for referring to the Ahikar 
episode has made its way into the N text. Accordingly 
we shali have to imagine the steps in the 


eae process of interpolation somewhat as 
of growth. follows. With the formula: ‘ Behold, 


my child!’ a supplementer introduces a | 
Nineveh story with which he is acquainted. Afterwards 
it is endeavoured to bring it into connection with the | 
book of Tobit, first by means of the moral it supplies 
‘Such wickednesses are done in Nineveh,’ and next 
{with the view of securing a still closer connection) by 
introducing a variant which lays stress upon the virtue 
of compassion. 

Whilst the first variant deals with the ungrateful youth 
and with the punishment of his ingratitude, what is 
emphasised by the other is that an act of compassion 
saves him who is lost. The two are not mutually ex- 
elusive ; both may have their origin in one and the same 
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story though in different aspects of it. The important 
thing to observe is that they are taken from different 
forms of this story, and in point of fact, as the introduc- 
tion of the various separate elements occurred at differ- 
ent dates, we are thus enabled to gain an insight into 
the history of the story amongst the Jews. First we 
find the story which tells of Ahikar and Nadab. The 
names are, to all appearance, foreign, and show at once 
that this material had been appropriated by Judaism 
comparatively recently. Next, the names, and especially 
that of the hero, give place to Jewish ones, and so the 
process of appropriation is completed. Nor are the 
new names insignificant or chosen atrandom; Manasseh 
is the name of the husband of the brave heroine of the 
Book of Judith, Haman is that of the notorious enemy 
of the Jewish race. By the alteration of the names of 
the chief actors the story of Ahikar itself received a new 
stamp of nationality, and so became an integral part of 
the cycle of exilic legends. 

That the story of Ahikar is not native to Jewish soil 


is shown by its wide diffusion (cp the literature of this 
subject in The Story of Ahikar by 
rin aagiape td F, C. Conybeare, J. Rendel Harris, 
eign origin. ond A. Smith-Lewis, London, 1898). 
It is found in Syriac, Armenian, Arabic, Greek, and 
Slavonic redactions, and is to be met with in the 4raéian 
Nights and in the fables of A’sop (cp ACHIACHARUS). 
It runs somewhat as follows :— 

The vizier aud privy councillor of the Assyrian king Sen- 
nacherib, Ahikar by name, having no child of his own, brings 
up his nephew Nadan and receives from the king the assurance 
that Nadan will be his successor in the offices that he holds so 
advantageously for the kingdom. Nadan receives from his 
uncle in wise discourse the ripe fruits of a rich experience. 
Soon, however, he begins to abandon himself to a loose and 
dissipated life, so that Ahikar finds himself compelled, with the 
king’s permission, to disinherit him. Nadan then begins to 
intrigue for the overthrow of his uncle, and at iast with success ; 
by means of forged letters Ahikar is made to appear a betrayer 
of his country. The deluded Sennacherib condemns his faithful 
vizier to death and charges an executioner to carry out the 
sentence in front of Ahikar's own house. But with the help of 
his devoted wife the vizier is able to induce the executioner, who 
is grateful for a former act of kindness, to spare him, and to 
substitute a criminal slave in his place. He himself is hidden 
in a cavity beneath the door of his house, and secretly fed by 
the executioner and his own wife, whilst overhead his ingrate 
nephew begins a reckless life. At this juncture the king of 
Egypt sends a letter to Sennacherib in which he challenges him 
to solve a problem. In the event of his succeeding, the king of 
Egypt will pay him tribute ; should he fail, Assyria is to become 
tributary to Pharaoh. Sennacherib is to get a palace high up 
in the arr built for him in Egypt (the same motive is found also 
among the Suaheli ina story Of Atsiaawaay In Assyria every- 
one is helpless ; if only Ahikar were still alive!) Whereupon the 
executioner comes forward and tells the king the truth. Sen- 
nacherib is overjoyed. Ahikar is fetched from his den and 
brought before the king; his unshorn, unkempt hair reached 
down to his shoulders, and his beard to his breast. His nails 
were like eagle's claws, and his body had become withered and 
disfigured. The fashion of his countenance was changed, and 
was like ashes (cp Dan. 430). Carefully tended he is speedily 
restored, takes the problem in hand, and sets out for Raypt. 
where he is abfe to meet cunning with cunning and Pharaoh is 
compelled to acknowledge defeat. Crowned with glory the 
hero returns heme, and now condign punishment overtakes 
Nadan. First he is scourged, and next he is thrown into a foul 
den near his uncle’s door: and as often as Ahikar went in and 
out, he railed at him, his words of chastisement still taking 
proverbial form. ‘As Nadan heard these words, in that same 
tToment he became inflated like a leather bottle, all his members 
and bones swelled. and he split open and burst. Thus he came 
to his end and died’ (cp as to this manner of death the account 
of Marduk’s triumph over Tiamat in the Babylonian creation- 
mn Jensen, Ass.-bad, Mythen u. Epen, Berlin, tgoo, p. 26 


The manner in which the story is told in the Book of 
Tobit points very clearly beyond the legendary form in 
8, Ultimately which i ae been handed down to an 
mythical. original which exhibited mythological 
motives. Some one is delivered from 

the snare of death—soa legend says. This is the latest 
shape the material receives ; it is at the same time also 
a new interpretation and explanation. We meet with 


1 Lieder und Geschichten der Suahelt, transl. and introd. by 
Bittner, Berlin, 1804, p, 89% 
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the characteristic colouring of myth, however, when we 
read of someone being brought down from light into 
darkness, how he reascends to light, and how his 
adversary is plunged into eternal night. These are 
characteristic features of the original form which first 
are gradually smoothed down and then continue to be 
carried along as a metaphorical manner of speaking for 
a considerable length of time, but finally the bold myth 
is toned down till it becomes a mere illustration of a 
popular proverb: ‘He who digs a pit for others falls 
into it himself,” or: ‘Behold, what mercy does, and 
how righteousness delivers,’ or: ‘Mercy delivers from 
death, and will not suffer him who practises it to go 
into darkness." 

‘The appropriation of this story by Judaism through 
a change of names, depends on a primary affinity of 
material which made it possible and easy. Manasseh 
in the Book of Judith, who is struck down by a burning 
wind in the days of the barley-harvest, and so deeply 
lamented by his widow (Judith 82/.}, and Haman the 
persecutor of the Jews are both of them figures which 
Judaism found and appropriated in foreign Iands. They 
afterwards became typical figures for the whole cycle of 
exilic legends; but originally it was between mythical 
figures that the struggle lay as to which should thrust 
the other down into everlasting darkness. 

From the fact that the Book of Tobit contains refer- 
ences to the story of Ahikar, we must not, with M, 
Plath, draw the inference that the Tobit material is the 
later: ‘The story of Tobit is set forth in full detail 
whilst the other may be taken for granted as known 
already.’ On the contrary we here see in operation the 
natural desire to bring the characters of legend into 
relation with each other and with contemporary life. 
In this way Judaism is exhibited, even by its legends 
dating from those days of oppression which had become 
classical for subsequent post-exilic times, as a close and 
mutually coherent community in which each individual 
helps his neighbour. It is in a similar manner that, on 
German soil, the figures of Siegfried and Dietrich have 
been brought into relation with each other in the ‘Great 
Rosen-garden.' But whilst the Jews help one another 
the German heroes are at war. 
legend circulates among a people that finds itself in 
adversity, the later in a nation that finds its delight in 
battle and tournament. 


There can be no doubt that the didactic portions of 
7 , Tobit have also received interpolations ; 

9. Didactic this is evident from the extant texts. 

additions. Chap. 4, which contains Tobit’s exhortations 

to his son before his departure, is shortest in 
x, fuller in Jerome, most copious in A, B, and Vet. Lat. 
Whilst in Jerome there is prefixed an exhortation to attend to 
what is about to be said, and lay it to heart, in the other MSS 
Tobit, starting from the actual situation, begins with an ad- 
Monition to Tobias to attend to his father’s burial and care 
suitably for his widowed mother. This admonition is all the 
more effective, and ¢o ipso shows itself to be an integral portion 
of the story, because shortly before the blind old man has 
had to listen to bitter reproaches which almost, drove him to 
despair from the very wife whom he now so thoughtfully 
remembers. Natural, too, in like manner is the admonition, 
generalising as it were the fundamental thought of what pre- 
cedes, to be pious and to keep God's commandments. he 
prospect of a happy life is held out as a reward for such 
conduct, 

The climax of the exhortation having thus been reached, the 
conclusion we expect is ‘Remember these commandments, and 
suffer them not to be effaced from thy heart!’ Only x, how- 
ever, closes thus; assuredly it represents the original rounded 
form. We cannot suppose any omission or shortening; for 
elsewhere yx is much the more detailed and copious. 

The other texts have forcibly introduced into this rounded 
text manifold pieces of good advice : (1) Practise compassion, 
for this will give the best results; (2} Live chastely and marry 
within your own people as the patriarchs did, for this brings 
great blessing in its train; (3) Be not proud, above all not to 
any of your own people : pride brings ruin ; (4) Give the hireling 
his wages; be well-bred in all your actions, and refrain from 
doing to others what would be unpleasing to yourself; (5) Be- 
ware of drunkenness; be compassionate; (6) Walk with the 
righteous and the wise. 

Jerome has a like number of separate counsels, but they 
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are more concisely worded, and it is noteworthy that the advice 
to marry within one’s own kin is absent. 


Thus there has been a gradual interpolation of this 
apparently favourite chapter of the Book of Tobit. 
People liked to read how the old man instructs the 
youth. More and more words were put into his mouth, 
of the sort which the various redactors would like to 
impress upon the minds of readers. It is interesting to 
see that the Ahikar story also exhibits the same mixture 
of the epic and the didactic styles. Certain of the actual 
words too in the rules of wisdom it contains echo those 








of ‘l'obit. The following examples are among the most 
noticeable ;:— 
ea ees Ver. Lat. Jerome. Aand B. 
M y en t ae ese | - : : 
*) Pour out; Place thy! Dispense 


Late ay ee (funde) thy wine and thy | freely thy food 

itombs of the | Wine, and thy;bread upon|at the burial 
‘ust. eather bread on the|the tomb ofjof the just; 

than drink it tombs of the/the just; but; but give not 
ith icked just, and give }eat and drink| to sinners, 

wh wie at (illud) not}not of it with 


se : oh 
and ba to sinners. sinners. 
people. 











The original meaning of this saying, which has refer- 
ence to libations at sepulchres, has gradually been 
toned down until at last what has come out of it is an 
exhortation to prepare a funeral repast. ‘“Uhus we can 
clearly see that the counsels which by degrees found 
their way into Tobit’s exhortation have in part at least 
been taken from the general oriental stock of quota- 
tions. On the other hand the accentuation of definite 
Jewish precepts of morality is deliberate. The time, 
from which their introduction dates, loved to inculcate 
them at every possible opportunity. Apparently it had 
every need to do so. 

Jhe peculiar circumstance that the advice to marry 
within one's kin is wanting in N and Jer. raises the 
question, whether this element, upon which much weight 
is sought to be laid in the history itself, be original. 

There is the further fact that in 616 [xt Azariah reminds 
Tobias of it, although the admonition itself has not been pre- 
viously recorded in this form of the text. The verse in question 
must therefore have been introduced by way of correction from 
the other forms of the text. We are confirmed in this infer- 
ence when we observe that Jerome makes no mention at all 
of Azariah’s reminder. But as in the dialogue between Azariah 
and Tobias, he deviates much from the other MSS, his evidence 
would not be so weighty as it is if we did not read in the third 
Greek recension simply these words: ‘ Dost thou not remember 
all thy father’s commandments?’ thus without express allusion 
to the particular exhortation now in question. 

Further, the statement that Tobias is related to Raguel 
disturbs the whole structure of the story. If Raguel would 
indeed become by the Mosaic law guilty of death shuuld he give 
his daughter to any other than Tobias,—an assertion of the 
angel's which in point of fact is not correct,-—then it becomes 
inconceivable how the narrator could possibly have found any 
excuse for his having already previously betrothed her to seven 
suitors in succession. Sara herself, before abandoning herself 
to despair, must surely have had some thought of the one possi- 
bility of escape from her sad predicament—that, namely, of 
being married by the man whom the law required, Her prayer 
must have been that God should send her this deliverer. Nor 
is it possible that Tobit in receiving his daughter-in-law into his 
house, could have failed to recall the ties of kinship that united 
them, Raguel himself must have given thanks to God not 
merely ‘for having had mercy upon two only children’; he 
would also have had every reason for pointing out how a faithful 
keeping of the law had found its reward. 

Finally, the scene which above all others must determine as to 
the relationship between the two families, that namely in which 
Tobias enters the house of Raguel, is not always rendered in 
the same way. According to one version of the story the two 
travellers first meet with Sara and are afterwards led by her to 
the house, and according to another they first find Raguel 
himself sitting at his house door, and are hospitably welcomed 
by him; according to the one Tobit's loss of sight is already 
known to those in Raguel’s house, whilst according to the other 
they first hear of it from the travellers, Also, x shows a much 
greater interest than A and B in the relationship (cp 6 18 and 
710), although it does not contain the exhortation mentioned 
above. The editor therefore. we may he quite certain, would 
not have omitted it if he had found it lying before him. : 

‘This want of agreement shows clearly the smoothing 
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touches of later hands. It is plausible to conjecture 
that without all arriving at one and the same result 
they all sought to incorporate the discovery by Raguel 
and his family that their new arrival was their nearest 
kinsman. This addition, intended to exhibit in con- 
crete form by means of the story of Tobit the blessing 
which such marriages of kinsfolk bring, must have been 
made in a time which was trying to set aside this 
ancient Jewish custom, People ‘turned away with 
haughty minds from the sons and the daughters of their 
own nation, nor took they wives from amongst them‘ 
(413 [A]). ‘In pride—such was the teaching of this 
addition—lies destruction and much confusion,’ On 
the other hand the progeny of those who are true to the 
customs of their forefathers ‘inherits the land." We 
see that political and religious hopes were believed to be 
affected by such deviations from traditional practice. 

If we take a comprehensive survey of the work that 
has been expended upon the Book of Tobit, so far as 
can be judged from the extant forms of 
the text, it becomes plain that the intro- 
duction of certain episodes points to a 
heightening of the didactic character of 
the story, and to a desire to give it more and more the 
character of a family tale. In other respects, though 
the various MSS vary from each other in many ways, 
they never do so to such an extent that the course of 
events is changed, But copyists and translators seem 
to have treated their text with a good deal of arbitrari- 
ness ; they might almost be called redactors, They 
have fully exercised what they deemed their own pro- 
prietory rights in copy or translation. The various 
forms of text thus produced were again compared at a 
distinctly later period, and here and there we find un- 
mistakable attempts to harmonise them. It is therefore 
difficult to define in any brief formula the nature of 
their mutual relationship. We can do so, however, 
quite definitely so far as their attitude towards the Ahikar 
episode is concerned, 


10. Summary 
of foregoing 
discussions. 


II. UNINTERPOLATED TEXT 


At this stage there arises at once the question 

whether the text to which the various extant MSS go 

eae back presents us with the original 

11. Not original. (57m of the Book of Tobit. In the 

opinion of the present writer it does not. Various 

indications go to show that what it offers us is a redac- 
tion of a story previously fixed in writing. 

In the speech in which the angel makes himself known he 
declares the part he has taken in the events in the life of Tobit 
(12 12 #). it was who brought the memorial of his prayer 
before God; who was by his side when he buried the dead; 
likewise when he did not delay to rise up and leave his dinner 
in order to go and cover the ‘dead’ (sing. in x, pl. in A), The 
allusion to Tobit’s activity in burying the dead in the times of 
oppression caused by Sennacherib is abrupt; to say the least it 
stands in the wrong place, the events being enumerated in 
reverse order of their cccurrence. It has the appearance of 
being an element that hus been introduced at a late stage into 
the text with the effect in v. 13 of making ‘the dead man’ into 
‘the dead’ (pl.). If this impression be correct, the originality 
of the introduction would then come into question, And in 
point of fact it is given as the hero’s own account of himself in 
the first person whilst everywhere else the book is written in the 
third person. At a very early date this difficulty was felt. 
Jerome and the Aramaic (ed. Neubauer) give the introduction 
in the third person, M. Plath indeed points to the similar 
change between the first and the third person in the Aramaic 
version of the story of Ahikar. In the latter case, however, 
it would seem as if we had to deal with an oversight or slip of 
the Chronicler rather than with a peculiarity of style. ‘If the 
editor of the Book of Acts, skilled in literature as he was, 
placed in immediate juxtaposition the we-passages and those 
written in the third person,’ his intention was that the impression 
of dependence on ancient sources which gives his narrative the 
stamp of authenticity might be left unimpaired. Thus M. 
Plath's reference to Acts goes rather to prove the opposite of 
what is intended: the inference is that here also as well os in the 
Book of Acts the manner in which the subject is presented 
enables us to discern the traces of a second hand. 

Again, the mention of the various Assyrian kings, and the 
references to the history of that period altogether are quite un- 
called for so far as the remainder of the narrativeis concerned. 
Only at the very close of the narrative are similar allusions at 
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all met with; but here too the various versions do not agree 
(¢.g-, as to the ages of the persons). 

nce more, Tobit’s Joss of sight is given as the sole reason for 
his impoverishment. After the return from the flight before 
Sennacherib he can afford to have a rich meal prepared; thus 
his poverty is not the consequence of the confiscation of his 
goods by Sennacherib. 

Lastly, it is left wholly unexplained why it is that the neigh- 
bours say on the burial of the dead man at the feast of Pentecost 
that Tobit ‘ was no more afraid to be put to death for this matter.’ 
No mention has previously been made that the Jew referred to 
had been slain by King Sacherdonos, The corpse is lying in the 
market place; but the Jews put to death by Sennacherib are 
not, it need hardly be said, left lying in the middle of the town 5 
they are thrown outside the walls of Nineveh. The saying of 
the neighbours just cited, therefore, being irreconcilable with 
the narrative itself, and presupposing impossible conditions, 
cannot be original. If not original, the things to which it 
alludes, the Sennacherib story, are also brought into question. 

We shall be safe, therefore, in excluding from the 
original text of the Book of Tobit, both this Sennacherib- 
story and the reference to the burials of the dead. 
What we have here is simply a later reduplication of one 
and the same motive—viz., that of the burial of the dead 
man—Jjust as in the story of Esther the feast is redupli- 
cated. In Esther the object is to interweave the Mordecai 
episodes by means of which the book read at the Purim 
festival was brought into harmony with the spirit of the 
age ; we may well suppose a similar motive to have 
been at work in the case of the Book of Tobit. Preiss} 
has placed its date in the middle of the second century 
A.b., that is to say, immediately after the suppression 
of the Jewish revolt, and the annihilation of all their 
national hopes. If now we endeavour to represent to 
ourselves what it was that the redactor of the original 
text of the book of Tobit (possibly written in Hebrew} 
aimed at and has accomplished we shall arrive at some 
such conclusion as the following :— 

The story, such as the redactor found it already 
reduced to writing, as an edifying tale of family life, 

was laid in the Assyrian times, The 
Reet redactor shows himself to be, for his time, 
"a man possessed of a certain degree of 
historical knowledge. He was acquainted with the 
almost legendary story of Sennacherib’s fruitless ex- 
pedition against Judah; and this he blended with the 
story of Tobit, perhaps after having first put it into a 
Greek dress. With the adoption of so free a treatment 
is explained also the stylistic character of the Greek text, 
which led Nédldeke to maintain its originality.2 The 
redactor had along with his contemporaries passed 
through the bitter experiences of the suppression of the 
Jewish revolt against Rome. It had been a life-and- 
death struggle. ‘In this conflict of races, that ended 
in 135 with the complete subjugation of the Jews, the 
fields were strown with dead bodies; nay (as Graetz has 
it) ‘‘ the whole Jewish nation lay like one huge corpse on 
the gory fields of its native land” and in Media alone 
was peace any more to be found’ (Preiss). These 
ghastly experiences were introduced by the redactor into 
an old tale of family life. He threw them back into the 
Assyrian time; and thus the old book with its limited 
horizon, with its personages who are ‘no heroes in 
deeds, but heroes in suffering’ (M. Plath) was adapted 
to the times for which he wrote. 

Tobit who, braving the wrath of the king, buries the 
slaughtered brethren, thus receives a touch of the heroic valour 
of the fighters of Bar Kochba’s time; but, at the same time, by 
his resignation and by his quiet patience and persistent hopeful- 
ness he could also become a conspicuous example to the Jews of 
those days, disheartened as they were by the failure of their 
effort to shake off the Roman yoke. As they read the new 
introduction to the old book, their hearts were captivated by 
this bold kindred spirit, to be guided by him forthwith along the 
only road on which they could possibly find healing for their 
grievous wounds. Perhaps therefore it was psychologically a 
very skilful touch on the part of the redactor to introduce this 
man at the outset as speaking in propria persona, Possibly he 
allowed himself here to be guided by his own feeling. In any 


case his intervention has impaired the compactness of the older 
narrative, 





1 *Zum Buche Tobit’ inZW7, 1885, pp. 24 77 
° MBBA, 1879, pp. 4507 mae: 
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The introduction of passages from general history into 
such a tale as this, dealing with events so domestic and 
private, strikes us as out of place; we instinctively feel 
that here some extraneous element has been imported 
into an already completed unity, that we have to do 
with the work of some editor, that a local and temporary 
interest is at work which has no universality in its 
appeal. 

Our account of the redactor’s interference with the 
older narrative is not yet finished. In 1220 the angel, 
when taking his departure, bids Tobit commit to writing 
all that has happened. The reader notes that the 
matter is exhausted, and what he expects next to hear 
is that Raphael’s command has been carried out. 
Perhaps afterwards the deaths of Tobit and Anna might 
have been added, and the removal of Tobias into Media, 
—a removal that considered in itself seems quite natural 
when we remember that his wife’s relations live in 
Ecbatana and are possessors of great wealth which Sara 
and her husband are destined one day to inherit. But 
instead of any such natural conclusion as this we have 
in the first instance a thanksgiving prayer of Tobit’s, of 
which we are told in A and B that it was put into 
writing by Tobit himself. The Syriac version has the 
same prayer in a shorter form, The other versions, 
however, make Tobit's discourse rise to a climax in an 
apocalyptic prophecy of the upbuilding of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. According to this discourse God’s tabernacle 
in Jerusalem is for the present destroyed, and thus the 
city taken away from the nation and from its God. 

Tobit appears of course to speak from his own proper 
standpoint, which has in view the destruction of Jera- 
salem by Nebuchadrezzar, It need hardly be said, 
however, that in reality the prophecy relates to the time 
of the author. Now it might not be impossible to think 
of the oppression of Jerusalem by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
The glowing colours, however, with which the rebuild- 
ing of the holy city is depicted suggest a period when a 
speedy natural restoration of the city and its worship 
was hardly to be expected. At such a period, when it 
is plainly seen that self-help is of no avail, men cling 
to the hope of some miraculous intervention. Heavenly 
powers shall build up Jerusalem (1316) ‘ with sapphires, 
and emeralds, and precious stones, her walls and towers 
and battlements with pure gold; and her streets shall 
be paved with bery! and carbuncle and stones of Ophir.’ 
A joyful expectation of this sort takes us beyond the 
times of the Maccabees. And as the opening of the 
book most probably emanates from one who had lived 
through the struggles of the second century A.D. it will 
be to him that we ought most probably to attribute not 
only the placing of the story in a similar historical 
background, but also the introduction into it of those 
ardent wishes and hopes regarding the future which at 
the time of writing were stirring his own heart, By this 
supposition we are best able to understand on the one 
hand the interest shown in events in the far East in the 
introduction, and on the other in the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem and the restoration of its worship at the close. 
For a contemporary of the Maccabzean struggles 
Palestine alone would have come into consideration. 

The interest felt at one and the same time in the far 
East and in the city of Jerusalem finally reaches pointed 
expression in the parting specch of Tobit to his son 
{chap.14). ‘For a time’ Jerusalem shall be desolate 
and God's worship be suspended there. During this 
period ‘in Media there shall rather be peace for a 
season.‘ But at last the fulness of time shall be ac- 
complished, the Jews shall be restored, and the gentiles 
turn from their idolatries. Jerusalem shall rise in glory 
and with her the house of God, ‘but not like unto the 
first.' This prophecy clearly refers to the last times. 
The temple, which is to be built anew, will not be the 
production of human hands, but in contrast to the 
first will be God's own workmanship. Jerusalem will 
be the splendid city of the latter days, the heavenly 
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Jerusalem, the temple of God's glorious building, not to 
be likened to any building of former times, not even to 
that of a Herod. It is therefore a mistake to attempt 
to determine from this passage the historical standpoint 
of the writer as if he had lived sometime within the 
period between the post-exilic building of Zerubbabel 
and the work of Herod (so Schiirer in PRE) 1644), 
Rather are all temples of former times brought into 
contrast with this splendid structure destined to be 
raised in the end of the ages. The writer of this 
prophecy discloses himself by his simultaneous interest 
in the far East and in the West. A characteristic note is 
that he takes pains to make out the events of the future 
as fulfilment of prophetic prediction, We can perceive 
from this how important the time in which he lived must 
have been for the text of our prophetical books. In par- 
ticular we must attribute to it a large share in the 
enlargement by way of commentary of our book of 
Jeremiah, the Hebrew text of which is much more 
copious than that of the Greek translation.? 

This peculiar method, of filling out the ancient story 
with the prophecies, hopes, and interests of a later time, 
strikes the reader just as much as does the introduction 
of universal history into a tale of family life. The 
mixture of styles resulting from this combination is 
neither elegant nor pleasing. Beautiful or attractive it 
can have been only to an age which found reflected in it 
its own expectations and wishes. Here once more we 
come to the conclusion that a redactor has been at work 
whose inherent weaknesses escaped notice for but a 
short time, The moment the interest which has dictated 
the procedure relaxes, we inevitably perceive the violence 
it has done to the ancient story by the improbabilities 
which it has forced upon it. 


II. ConJECTURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


If we pursue our inquiry as to the original form of 
13. Recon- the book of ‘fobit which lay before the 
struction redactor and was operated on by him, we 

* shall find the story to be somewhat as 
follows :— 


In Nineveh there lives a pious man, Tobit by name,: his wife 
is Anna, and his son Tobias. He is one of the Jewish exiles. 
On a certain occasion, at Pentecost, just before sitting down to 
meat, he sends out his son to invite any needy one from among his 
brethren. Tobias returns with the news that a Jew who has been 
strangled is lying dead in the market-place. “‘Vobit buries the 
body, and as incidental! to this loses his eyesight. He thus be- 
comes dependent on his wife ; on one occasion a misunderstand- 
ing arises between them and she casts his alms and his righteous 
deeds in his teeth. Deeply stirred, he falls into great sadness 
and prays fordeath. In Kcbatana, Sara the daughter of Raguel 
is cherishing the same wish. An evil spirit, Asmodeus, has 
slain seven successive husbands of hers on the wedding-night. 
Her father’s maidservants reproach her with having herself. put 
her husbands to death. In answer to the prayers of Tobit and 
Sara God sends forth the angel Raphael to cure ‘Vobit of his 
blindness, and bring about a union between Tobias and Sara and 
thus deliver the virgin wife from the evil spirit- 

Such, in brief outline, is the scheme of the story; the 
scene is laid at Nineveh and Echatana, and the theme is 
the deliverance from undcserved misfortune of two 
families living in these two places, The solution is 
brought about by the direct intervention of God and 
Raphael, the powers of the celestial world. 

The occurrences in Nineveh are related at some length, but 
only one scene is devoted to the story of Sara, At Nineveh we 
are first of all introduced to the pious, benevolent Tobit. His 
benevolence leads him to show an act of mercy to a dead man 
and this act of mercy in turn becomes the cause of misfortune 
to himself. The development of this scene indicates that Tobit’s 
misfortune is wholly undeserved. A pious man such as this—so 
the reader is given to understand from the very beginning— 
camot possibly remain unhappy, if there is a righteous God. 

In the second scene we see how poverty comes on the back of 
misfortune. Tobit’s wife becomes dependent for her own and 
her husband's support upon the kindness of aliens. And, phi 
to say! to the benevolent Tobit who now finds himself in the 
same position as those whom he has so often formerly befriended 
there never occurs the thought of any possibility that his former 
kindnesses may now be requited to himself and to his house. 
In the end Tobit, after the misunderstanding with his wife, 


1 Cp Erbt, Jeremia und seine Zeit, 1902, and see JEREMIAH 
li, § 21. 
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finds himself completely isolated. Where is he to look for either 
comfort or support? The good deed which has been the 
outward occasion of his misfortune is cast in his teeth, Must 
he remain an innocent sufferer throughout all the rest of his life? 
His prayer is the answer to either question; it is thus of vital 
importance for the course of the narrative. Forsaken by men, 
Tobit turns to God from whom alone comfort and help can 
come, He prays that death may come to his rescue. We are 
deeply moved by the spectacle of the aged sufferer, Any other 
man would have prayed for recovery. Thus our feelings are 
kept in tension. In what way will God intervene? 


The composition of the two scenes at Nineveh can 
almost be characterised as faultless. We are greatly 
moved as we See this pious man brought to misfortune 
by an act of kindness. In the train of the original 
calamity comes poverty. It is the indirect cause of a 
misunderstanding between Tobit and his loyal wife. A 
venial fault leaves the old man absolutely friendless ; it 
instantly brings its own punishment, but at the same 
time drives him into the arms of Him who alone can 
help. For the time being we are reassured, and free to 
turn our attention to the other scene of action. 


Sara scourges her maids, whether with reason or without, we 
are not told, nor does it matter. Her maids know how to 
avenge themselves on her passionate temper. They reproach 
her with her undeserved misfortune. Misfortune, scorn, and 
open contempt; we are touched by the maiden's fate. She 
would fain lay down life’s burden; another proof of her 
passionate nature. The aged man bears his troubles quietly ; 
only when they pass the limits of endurance does he pray to 
God to take away his life. For a moment Sara thinks of 
ending her troubles with her own hand; but it is only for a 
moment: she is too good a daughter; she remembers her 
father. In the one case, Tobit’s difference with his wife throws 
him into the arms of God ; in the other case, the same effect is 
wrought by the daughter's reflection on what would be the 
sorrow of her father. 


The narrator relieves the fatiguing similarity of the 
two scenes by contrasting the motives. Sara’s prayer 
is framed after the same model as ‘obit’s: invocation 
and adoration; petition for deliverance from distress. 


Whiist, however, the prayer of the old man moves’ 


quictly towards its climax, Sara's emotion is manifest 
throughout. Thus her prayer is much more concrete. 
She had just been on the verge of suicide, and now she 
implores God to let her die. But again the image of 
her father rises before her eyes. The love of life breaks 
in once more upon this passionate nature, the secret, 
unuttered wish that God may help her in some other 
way. 

Thus the narrator has still further prepared us for 
the divine intervention. The scene that follows is laid 
in heaven—God sends down Raphael to deliver the two 
petitioners out of their distress. The reader at once 
perceives how the business is to end. Our story is no 
drama that gradually unfolds itself before the eyes of 
the spectator; the various personages henceforth lose 
their dramatic interest, for we know what the end must 
be. All that remains still unknown is merely the 
working out of the details, With disclosure of the 
final issue the question is at the same time started as to 
how God will bring it about, To this the reader is 
intended to give his undivided attention. God's 
wisdom has to show itself in the skill with which the 
result is effected ; from this point onward the story will 
be an illustration of the wisdom of divine providence. 
And the illustration being so naive, our interest in it is 
but small. The art of the narrator, which we were 
able to admire in the opening chapters, seems to leave 
him. ‘This, however, is only because he has attempted 
too ambitious a task and not kept within the bounds of 
his limited abilities. He laboriously seeks to keep up 
our interest by a succession of minor artifices. 

Tobit sets his house in order before his death to 
which he is looking forward. At Rages in Media he 
has deposited a sum of money with Gabael, and 
Tobias must go and fetch it. We are not now able to 
say whether this element figured in the original form of 
the Book of Tobit. In the present text we have word 
of it as early as in 114. To Rages the way lies through 
Ecbatana; we are thus able to divine that God is about 
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to make use of the journey of Tobias for fulfilment of 
his plans. But we must have patience. 

First the father has to give wise instructions to his son; they 
are, he may well believe, the last words he will ever speak to 
Tobias. We for our part know that Tobit is to be rendered 
happy once more by this journey, and thus, touched by the 
old man’s love, we are tided over the delay in the action. 
Next, the father provides for the safety of his son as best he 
can: he chooses for him the most trustworthy travelling com- 

anion he can find, Again the narrator discloses too much. 
Che companion is no other than Azaria, the angel Raphael in 
human shape. It is touching to read how strictly Tobit 
examines the stranger, so strictly that he has almost to apologise 
for his zeal. With our minds fixed on the blind father and his 


' affectionate solicitude, we again forget that we are being detained, 


At last an agreement is come to, even in the matter of wages. 
A start can be made at last. The father gives his blessing, and 
wishes that the angel of God may go with his son. We smile 
to ourselves, knowing that the father’s prayer is already fulfilled. 
With the narrator, the religious interest, that of showing his 
readers how God guides the destinies of men beyond all human 
thinking, predominates over the zsthetic interest which should 
have taught him not to relieve the tension prematurely. At the 
parting, there are tears; the blind old man has faith in God 
and remains calm, but not so the mother, whose one thought 
is that her only child is leaving, and when she reflects that some 
sacrifice has to be made if the money is to be recovered, she 
deems the present one too great; ‘We have enough to live on.’ 
Has the narrator forgotten that Tobit is reduced to poverty? 
Or is it his intention to touch us still more deeply by putting 
into Anna’s mouth the sentiment that she would rather go on 
with her pecsen life of care and toil, if only her dear son might 
Stay at home? Tobit attempts to divert his wife from her 
sorrow by ‘gently trying to excite her pity for himself; thine 
eyes shall see him! e himself is blind: even should he 
survive till his son’s return, still he will not see him!’ 
(M. Plath). 

We see how the author’s main endeavour is to keep 
up the reader’s interest by touching his heart. He 
tries to reach his audience where it is most susceptible ; 
it is one of the artifices he employs to maintain the life 
of a narrative which has lost the element of suspense. 

The departure in its various scenes—-the decision, 
the parting instructions, the choice of a companion, the 
farewell—occurs in Nineveh, The next scenes, describ- 
ing the journey, naturally are laid in a variety of places ; 
the most important are the encampment by the Tigris, 
and the stay at Raguel’s house, so important that the 
original object of the journey, the recovery of the money 
entrusted to Gabael at Rages, becomes a mere episode, 
appended to the scene in Ecbatana. We know before- 
hand the real providential purpose of the journey, and 
thus are not surprised at the turn it takes. But that in 
the end the angel, not Tobias, should fetch the money, 
seems a small but charming variation: ‘things fall out 
quite differently from what we imagine’ (M. Plath). 

Before going to sleep one night young Tobias bathes 
in the Tigris. A fish leaps out upon him and snaps at 
hisfoot. Aand B have aggravated the natural situation, 
in order to make the story as marvellous as possible. 
With them the fish threatens to swallow the youth. 
And yet, at the angel's bidding, he is forthwith able to 
seize hold of it and to cast it on the bank so that there 
is no real danger. At Raphael's request he takes with 
him the heart, the liver, and the gall of the fish. ‘The 
pair continue their journey and draw near to Media, 
the true goal predetermined by God. 

The decisive stay at the house of Raguel is led up to 
by two preparatory scenes—conversations between the 
angel and Tobias in the course of their journey—and is 
followed by two others relating to the recovery of the 
money from Gabael, and the arrival of the latter at 
Ecbatana. The two dialogues, on the borders of 
Media, before Ecbatana is reached, are intended to 
shorten the long story of the journey and to relieve the 
reader, Again the artist deprives us of all the pleasure 
of suspense by elaborately describing beforehand every- 
thing that is going to happen. 

Tobias himself gives occasion for this before Media is 
entered (so x; A and B less effectively have substituted 
Ecbatana) by his question as to the object in carrying with 
them the heart, gall, and liver of the fish they had killed on the 
evening of their first day’s journey. When we learn that an 


evil spirit can be driven away by the fumes of this liver and 
heart, we at once perceive exactly how it is that Sara is to be 
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delivered. All that remains in doubt is as to whether Tobias 
will make up his mind to marry her, and whether Raguel is 

oing to give him his daughter in marriage. That the son, 
Eowever, should not think at once of his blind father when he 
hears that with the gall the malady Tobit is suffering from can 
be cured, astonishes us, especially when we see later how 
mindful Tobias is of his father: ‘My father counts the days!” 
are the words with which he sends the angel to Gabael. Nor 
does he linger with his parents-in-law an hour beyond the exact 
time he had promised. Clearly the narrator took no special 
interest in the characterisation of his various personages ; his 
main interest is in exhibiting and proving the wise governance of 
God: ‘God rules supreme and rules all things well’ is his 
central theme. 


The way having been prepared by an explanation of 
the healing virtues of the various parts of the fish, the 
angel proceeds to disclose his plans. They are now 
before the gates of Ecbatana (A and B again read, 
wrongly, Rages). Their next lodging-place is to be 
Raguel’s house. He has but one child, a daughter, 
who is fair and wise. Azaria will speak to her father 
that she may be given in marriage to Tobias, The 
wedding will be held after the return from Rages. 
(‘ Afterwards things turn out differently from what had 
been thought.’) 

To Tobias, more than to any other, does the right of inheritance 
belong. This proposition, which doubtless originally simply 
meant that Tobias, the son of a poor but pious father, was the 
husband chosen for the girl by the wise counsel of God (‘she is 
appointed unto thee from the beginning,’ 6 13) was only at a later 
date thought out in the manner of commentary to the effect 
that the two were nearly related, and their marriage as near 


relations would be well-pleasing to God and to the Jewish 
nation. 


Had Tobias known nothing of Sara's misfortune, he 
would now have consented on the spot. As it is, he 
pleads that, being the only son of his parents, he dare 
not lightly risk his life. In itself considered the plan 
which the angel unfolds is not to be rejected. 

He is already strongly prepossessed in favour of it. The 
young man’s love for his parents is most touching. He thinks 
only of their sorrow, and does not fear the evil spirit except 
on their account. That Sara’s story should be known even in 
Nineveh, presupposes a lively intercourse between the two 
places. And such there may have been, not only in the 
narrator's own time but also in former days; we must not fall 
into the error of underestimating the trade of antiquity. 

To repel his scruples, the angel reminds the youth of 
his father’s injunctions. Unquestionably his reference 
at present is to the one injunction which bade him 
marry a woman of his own kindred. Originally, 
perhaps, no such reminiscence may have stood in this 
place. 

Or possibly, as is also supported by tradition, the reference 
may have been simply to the father's injunctions generally. In 
that case we shall perhaps have to think of some such precepts 
as those in x: ‘They who practise sincerity, shall be blessed in 
their works ; and to all that work righteousness, God shall give 
good counsel.” In this case the angel wil] have seen an act of 
righteousness in the deliverance of Sara. To the present writer 
this explanation seems the best. 


The argument brought forward by the angel consti- 
tutes the main point to which the whole dialogue leads 
up; the means exist, by which the evil spirit can be 
driven away. 


Once more we get a description of the virtue that lies in the 
heart and liver of the fish. The narrator tries to make it 
interesting by giving Tobias at the same time precise directions 
as to the manner in which the remedy is to be applied. Tobias 
now changes his mind ; he is in love with Sara, or, we should 
say, he finds the proposed marriage with the fair and wise 
daughter of the rich man most acceptable. Such sentiments 1o 
the ancient conception furnish foundation enough for a happy 
union, 

The second scene before the stay at Ecbatana represents 
a dialogue of persuasion, the first one of instruction. 
Judged from our zesthetic standpoint the whole of the 
preliminary scene ought to have been given in the form 
of a single dialogue of persuasion. The narrator's 
tendency is to break up the action into as many scenes 
as possible. In the discussion as to the derivation of 
the material, we shall have to keep this consideration 
in mind (§ 16}. 

There is no agreement in the rendering of the principal 
scene, that at Ecbatana. Ail that can be clearly seen 
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from the varying versions of it is the emphasis that is 
everywhere laid on Raguel's hospitality. In the end 
the betrothal comes about as planned by the angel. 

Here again, according to A and B, which may reproduce the 
oldest reading, Azaria takes the most important part, inasmuch 
as it is he who communicates to Raguel the wish of young 
Tobias. In x, where, exceptionally, in these scenes the relation- 
ship between Sara and Tobias is particularly dwelt upon, 
Raguel overhears the young man talking to the angel about the 
marriage, and is at once captivated by the idea. 

A marriage contract is drawn up in writing. There- 
upon Edna prepares the bridal chamber for her 
daughter. Again tears are shed; the intention is to 
move the heart of the reader; there is something 
pathetic about the lot of the maid who has already 
buried seven spouses. The effect of the scene, however, 
has been destroyed from the outset as we already know 
of the impending happy issue. In the bridal chamber 
Tobias, at last, makes use of the angel's prescription. 
The fumes put the demon to flight. That he should 
be fettered by the angel in Upper Egypt is something 
we were not prepared for. From all we have been 
told so far, we should have expected the mere fumiga- 
tion to suffice for complete deliverance from the evil 
spirit. The prayer the young man now offers is specially 
Jewish. In arrangement it resembles those previously 
recorded. 

Meanwhile Raguel is digging a grave for his daughter's 
betrothed. The bridal is to be in secret ; the unhappy 
man dreads his neighbours’ evil tongues. This pro- 
ceeding shows that Sara’s latest betrothal does not differ 
in any way from those which preceded it. No relation- 
ship, therefore, between the couple is presupposed. 
For the rest, we are at a loss to understand the feelings 
of the actors now before us who with cold hearts dig 
graves out of fear of their neighbours, who send a 
maidservant quickly into the bridal chamber to see 
whether the grave shall be needed ; nor yet the feelings 
of the readers who felt edified by the prayer of thanks- 
giving offered immediately afterwards by the digger of 
the grave. Instead of a funeral there is now a wedding. 
In the end it is the angel who has to collect the money 
for the happy bridegroom. Gabael himself comes to 
Ecbatana to the wedding. It is probable that & has 
here the more original text ; in A and B the phraseology 
is so curt as to be almost unintelligible. 

Gradually the story draws to an end, Two scenes 
prepare for the close. Again the narrator keeps his 
readers waiting. He takes us first to Nineveh. The 
old people are awaiting their son’s return in vain. 
Whilst Tobit is patiently resigned, the mother in her 
anguish spends her nights in weeping and her days in 
watching the road along which her son had passed. 
At Ecbatana, on the other hand, the son amid all his 
happiness has not forgotten his lonely parents. Vainly 
does the hospitable Raguel press him to tarry. Amid 
the blessings of his new relations Tobias takes his 
departure along with his wife and the angel. After he 
has given his blessing, the father reminds his daughter 
of her duty to her parents-in-law. The mother, on the 
other hand, urges her son-in-law to be kind to his wife. 

Shortly before Nineveh is reached the angel once 
more takes the part of a faithful adviser; again, he 
gives instructions to Tobias how to heal his blind father. 
In a touching way the narrator brings before our eyes 
the helplessness of the blind old man before he is healed. 
The cure accomplished, Tobit praises God, and to the 
great astonishment of the neighbours, himself goes out 
to bring his daughter-in-law home. <A seven days’ 
wedding follows. At this point, now that the angel 
has brought Tobias safely back, rescued his wife, re- 
covered his money, and healed his father, his task seems 
done, and we expect him to take his leave. But first 
he must carry out his réle as travelling companion to 
the end. As trusty guide he must receive his wages. 
Tobias proposes to share equally with him the wealth 
he has acquired. Now at last the angel reveals to them 
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his true nature. In a long discourse which, as M. 
Plath has observed, recalls the style of the psalms and of 
Sirach, he makes himself known after declaring that he 
had been a witness to the burial of the dead. They 
are bidden praise God and commit everything to writ- 
ing. ‘After the angel's command to write in a book 
all the things that have happened, what we expect to 
tead is: And they wrote everything down, and here is 
the book’ (M. Plath). 
(az) On a survey of the book and its history, it be- 
i comes clear in the first place that it must 
14. History pave greatly interested the reading world. 


pea This is shown by the varying MSS. 
sine t Each individual possessor, copyist, and 
greatest translator has by the introduction of 
vogue. certain turns and small alterations which 


commended themselves to him, given expression to his 
sympathy with the lot of those pious people who are the 
subjects of our story. 

(4) Next we are carried back to a time in which this 
material was read with peculiar eagerness; the time, 
namely, about 150 A.D, ‘The failure of the Jewish 
rebellion presented a temptation to abandon Jewish 
peculiarities and the ancient manner of life altogether. 
It was at this time that the pious exhortations of Tobit 
were amplified, and the duty of cohesiveness was insisted 


upon since pride towards one’s own brethren brings only | 
; @ narrative definitely fixed in writing ; it is impossible 


confusion. Quite recently these days of woe had been 
made to throw their dark shadows on the very pages of 
the book. ‘Tobit the faithful Jew of the unhappy 
Assyrian days, the pious sufferer in evil times, was the 
man to speak an earnest word to those of the Jews who 
had escaped the oppression of the revolt. At the same 
time he could also give them a word of comfort, by 
telling them about the Jerusalem of the final future. In 
such manner was the original form of the book modified 
so as to adapt it to the needs of the time. 

(c) The original form must at one time have had a 
separate existence—perhaps in a collection of legends, 
since it represents a complete story, artfully constructed, 





1V. ULTIMATE SOURCES 


The form of a book depends on three 1actors: the 
character of the material, the personality of him who 
ives it shape, and the wants of him 

15. pa oho reads. There must have been a 
od to: public to welcome it if we find here a 

Ga et araegl melting story, with characters doomed 

to suffer and to bear, to whom angels from heaven are 
familiar beings, whose lives are spent in prayer and 
pious contemplations. The readers rejoice over those 
who are compassionate, but only heaven can reward 
them. The story is not written for the rich but for the 
poor. These do not undertake long journeys; but they 
like to hear about them. They know well what anxiety 
a son's journey can cause to a father and mother. 
To be sure, everyone has heard of people who have 
travelled ; these will be welcome as companions should 
necessity for travelling arise. Such things as these are 
not the staple in stories that circulate among traders and 
merchants. 
in magical medicaments such as are supposed to be 
found in foreign lands, Jn the great rivers of distant 
lands swim fish whose heart and liver can exorcise 
evil spirits, whose gall can heal blindness (cp § 6). 
Such readers are at the same time rigorously exacting. 
Each marringe has to be preceded by a written con- 
tract ; money is not handed over without a document, 
A reading public of this sort could have been found in 
Palestine, but in Egypt, as also in Babylonia, the Jews 
were doubtless, for the most part, engaged in trade. 


Moreover, the knowledge of the regions of Mesopotamia | 


is by no means exact, and we read that the evil spirit is 
chained in Upper Egypt. Only a writer living sufficiently 


In those stay-at-home circles there is belief | 





far off could think of that country as the battlefield for | 
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contending spirits. Yet the men address their wives as 
‘sister,’ in the Egyptian manner. ‘Thus the flourishing 
period of Palestinian history under the rule of the 
Ptolemies about 300 &.c., and the influence they 
wielded, must have previously made itself felt, The 
year 200 B.C., therefore, may be suggested as the 
approximate date of the original form of our book. 

In the analysis given above {§ 13) allusion has already 
been made to the tendencies shown by the individual 
who gave its final shape to the material before him, 
He is fond of breaking up the story into short separate 


' scenes, of sharp contrasts, of elaborating particular 


scenes. Let us now try, on the basis of these observa- 
tions, to ascertain what was the nature of his work upon 
the material handed down to him, and so to obtain 
approximately some idea of the story as it was when he 
found it, 
First of all then, our attention is claimed by the 
artistic composition of the opening of the story. A 
popular legend does not deal in so 
16. His work. complicated a manner with two separate 
scenes of action. The artful paraltel composition of the 
scenes in Nineveh and in Ecbatana is the narrator's own 
work. The elaborate parting scenes in which we see 


: the old man giving wise advice, the young man looking 


out for a travelling companion, the anxious father, the 
weeping mother, cannot be imagined otherwise than as 


to regard it as a tale popularly handed down by word 
of mouth. The dialogues between the two travellers 
are also highly artificial compositions. The waiting 
parents as contrasted with Raguel hospitably pressing 
his guests to tarry, seem also to have been introduced 
by the narrator, There remain, accordingly, only the 
following elements (which perhaps, however, might be 
still further reduced) to be noted as appertaining to the 
material upon which the narrator has operated. (1) 
The burial of a dead body, and the blinding of a head 
of a family; (2) impoverishment, so that the blind man's 
wife has to work for their living; (3) a son, accom- 
panied by a stranger, makes a journey to recover money; 
(4) on the way they have an adventure with important 


: consequences ; (§) a marriage with a rich heiress, whose 


lot has been made intolerable by the jealousy of an evil 
spirit who will not suffer her husbands to live; (6) the 
healing of the blind father ; (7) the stranger declines to 
accept the acknowledgement offered to him (half of the 
entire estate) in order at last to disclose himself to be an 
angel who has been a witness of the burial of the dead. 
Since the appearance of Simrock’s work Der gute 
Gerhard und die dankbaren Todten (Bonn, 1856} 
«_s zealous efforts have continuously been 
naa made to trace back the raw material of 
* the Book of Tobit to a widely-spread 
story of the gratitude of a departed spirit, of which 
several versions are collected by Simrock. <A similar 
Armenian story has also been unearthed (originally 
published by A. v. Haxthausen in his 7ranskaukasia, 
Leipsic, 133377, and recently again by M. Plath). In 
dealing with the question whether the story of Tobit 
goes back to a tale of this sort, we have to bear in mind 
that all the kindred stories hitherto brought forward, 
whether from Germany, Holland, France, Italy, Den- 
mark, or Armenia, have in every case passed through a 
long development. They have been current in many 
lands, and been told in many tongues. 
‘The Armenian tale knows nothing of the father of the 
hero, The hero pays the dead man’s debts with a view 
18, Armenian pe oe vane and eee himself re- 
form of tale, Ted to poverty. Here the impoverish- 
ment is not so well accounted for as in 
the Book of Tobit. Just as in our tale the Armenian hero 
also wins a rich but unfortunate heiress in marriage. 
He is aided in this by a man who afterwards makes 
himself known as the spirit of the dead man whom he 
had buried, To him, too, half of the estate is assigned; 
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but, full of gratitude, he declines to accept the gift. 
Ifere, plainly, the tale is essentially simpler. There is 
no journey. ‘This last feature may have been intro- 
duced by preference in places where people liked to hear 
about such journeys into foreign countries. Elsewhere 
this feature of the story came to be forgotten. In the 
armenian tale the inner connection of the parts is not 
so close; oral tradition is not so strict about details as 
one who writes down his stories. The spirit fights with 
his sword against a serpent that on the wedding-night 
comes out of the bride’s mouth and sceks to kill the 
bridegroom. The serpent, we may safely take it, re- 
presents an evil being. A reminiscence of a similar 
struggle is found also in the Book of Tobit; Raphael 
binds the evil spirit. We are therefore led to the con- 
clusion that two variations can be shown ; in the one the 
hero wins the bride by conflict with an evil spirit, in the 
other it is by a magical charm, The interest in magical 
effects was particularly strong among the Babylonian 
Jews.1 Possibly the tale may have acquired this feature 
in the course of its journey westwards from the regions 
of the Euphrates.. A third variation, of a specially 
Jewish character, tells of the hero's effective prayer on 
the night after his wedding. This variation, the most 
important from the Jewish point of view, has not been 
able to supplant the other two in the Book of Tobit, 
In the Armenian tale the blind father is forgotten. 
Popular tradition has thought only of the hero, whilst 
in the Book of Tobit the narrator who, we might almost 
say, is constantly occupied with the endeavour to find a 
motive for each separate incident in the narrative, has 
endeavoured also to account for the father's loss of 
sight ; possibly it was he who gave to the story the turn 
by which the father who buries the dead man is made to 
become blind. In that case we must suppose him ta 
have attributed the meritorious work of burial to the 
old man. The son it is, indeed, who obtains the 
reward, but the old man recovers his sight, and, accord- 
ing to a truly Jewish notion, is rewarded in his son. 
An important element may have been lost in transit—the 
payment of the dead man’s debts, But M. Plath is 
right in pointing out that the Jews, who were painfully 
punctilious about such things, may have found them- 
selves unable to take any special interest in this feature 
of the story. Thus the Jewish narrator may willingly 
have dropped the point, seeking instead to explain the 
hero's impoverishment in another way—namely, as 
caused by his loss of sight. 
The stories collected by Simrock have one more 
feature in common: the hero runs the risk of losing his 
newly-won wife. She is restored to him 
19. Feature by the aid of the spirit. What we have 
rome here is simply a favourite method of 
amplifying stories by repetition of the 
same motive. People listened with such interest to the 
story of the manner in which a wife was won, that they 
were eager to hear it again and again. Hence the 
hero has to be in danger of nearly losing his wife; by 
some one—often a previous suitor, or several of them 
{here we find the circumstance still preserved that the 
maid had many suitors)—the attempt is made to kill 
the hero, drown, wound, burn him. Frequently it is 
only at the crisis of these perils that the grateful deceased 
is brought into action, and helps in restoring the lost 
wife to the hero by whom she has previously been won 
single-handed. To the first successful effort to win the 
maid there was added another, and it was sought to make 
the repetition attractive by introducing variations. In 
doing so, no hesitation was felt in omitting the spirit’s 
share in the exploit if this was thought desirable. The 
influence of Christianity also occasionally makes itself 


felt. 
In one form of the story the rebuilding of a ruined church of 
St. Nicholas takes the place of pious burial of the dead. The 





1 See Jidisch-Rabylonische Zaubertexte, ed. Stiibe (Halles 
21895). 
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saint afterwards plays the part usually assigned to the helpful 
spirit. 

In many forms of these stories the aged father of the 
hero is retained, only he does not come so much to the 
front as in the Book of Tobit. It is he who sends the 
son forth on a journey. 

Also the trait which represents the o]Jd man as blind 
and recovering his sight by the skill of the departed 
spirit, occurs in one of the stories. We may con- 
jecture this point to have been a characteristic one 
in the old story. As the adventures of the son were 
added, the father casily fell more and more into the 
background ; the same interest was no longer felt in his 
fortunes, he became a secondary character, until he 
finally disappeared altogether in many variants of the 
tale. In Tobit the development has tended in precisely 
the opposite direction. The wife reduced to toiling for 
strangers is also a favourite figure in these stories ; only 
it is the wife of the hero, often represented as reduced 
to poverty in winning her. 

Finally, the spirit of the departed does not always 
appear in human shape; some of the stories introduce 
him as a mere ghost. In one of them ‘a vast figure’ 
supports the hero, in another a tiny, wrinkled mannikin, 
in a third a bird, in a fourth a raven, in a fifth a swan, 
in a sixth a talking wolf. In the Book of Tobit the 
Tescuer appears in human shape; there are traces, 
however, which might seem to indicate that an animal- 
form appeared in one of the variations, 

A dog follows the youth on his journey to and fro—in a 
meaningless way, one might almost say. Suck it would be 
exaggeration at least to cal] this, as M. Plath does, ‘a charming 
touch of naive miniatere-painting.’ We should at least expect 
on the homeward journey, that the dog would go before and. 
make known the travellers’ return. It was only in a late redac- 
tion that this natural expectation was gratified (so Syr. and 
Jer.}. Now, just as in the account of the maiden’s rescue from 
the evil spirit traces are to be found of an older tradition, it is 
possible that here also we have a trace of the same sort. The 
dog which accompanies the hero when he starts may have been in 
one of the variations of the tale the spirit of the dead man. In 
another, which has a more historical air, there survives only 
a feeble recollection of this feature, to which afterwards increased 
importance came once more to be attached, 

If we choose to lay stress on the fact that the demon 
bears the name of Asmodeus, which comes from the 
Persian Aéshma daéva, we might find further confirmation 
of the conjecture just offered when it is refiected that with 
the Persians a certain power over evil spirits was assigned 
to the dog. Thus we get four variations jn the story of 
the winning of the maiden, somewhat as follows :— 

(a} The myth of the fight of a radiant heavenly being 
with a demon (cp on Persian soil the Sraosha’s combat 
against Aéshma daéva); (8) the story of adog as a 
faithful protector and travelling-companion (cp the wolf 
in Simrock); (c} the story of the magic remedy against 
the impure spirit ; (¢) the edifying tale of the pious prayer 
on the wedding-night. Cp ZOROASTRIANISM, § 22. 

We shall therefore have to attribute to the Tobit 
legend a foreign origin, Nor shall we be going too far 
20. Forei if we suppose that abroad numerous 

+ Foreign variations were already afloat. In the 

origin. story as it spreads by word of mouth, the 
separate features get displaced; many are forgotten, 
new things are added. One idea, however, is firmly 
held: the idea, namely, that to have pity on the un- 
buried dead is a meritorious work; it is sure of its 
reward ; the buried one is grateful, The history of the 
Book of Tobit shows us how even in remote times the 
nations learned from each other, and how they worked 
up the material they had thus acquired, each in its own 
way. The Jewish nation also, which we are erroneously 
in the habit of regarding as so exclusive, takes up a 
foreign legend, goes on repeating it until it has got it 
into fixed oral form, in order next to pass it on to some 
story-writer who is able to shape it into an edifying 
household tale, capable, in subsequent adaptations 
suited to the requirements of each successive time, of 
ministering comfort to many succeeding generations. 
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The most important modern commentaries are those of Ilgen, 
Die Geschichte Loby's nach drey verschiedenen Originalen, dem 
Griechischen, dem Lateinischen des Hier- 
21. Literature. ozyzes und einen Syrischen, etc., 1800; 
Fritzsche in AGA, 1853; Wace in Speaker's 
Comm., 1888; and Zéckler in AGH, 1891. On the Ahikar 
story see the literature cited under ACHIACHAKUS, especially 
The Story of Ahikar from the Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, 
Ethiopic, Greek, and Slavonic Versions, by F.C, Conybeare, 
J. Rendel Harris, and Agnes Smith Lewis. Nestle, review of 
The Story of Ahikar, Exp.T 10 [1899] 2764, and ‘Zum Buche 
Tobit,’ Sestuagintastud ‘en, 2 [x899] 22 #3; J. Rendel Harris, 
‘The Double Text of Tobit,’ Amer. 7, Theol., July 899, pp. 
541-554; Moulton, ‘The Iranian Background of Tobit,’ A.xA.7, 
March 1900, pp. 257-260. W. EL 


TOCHEN (37; @oxxa [B]. -xxan [A], en@eKem 
[= PY?] and jex6em, perhaps a doublet, [L]}, a village 
in Judah assigned to SIMEON (§ 10), 1 Ch. 432. It corre- 
sponds to the Ether of || Josh. 197, which is probably a 
corruption of ATHACH (g.z. }. 

In Josh. (4.c.) @8 inserts @adxa (var. in cursives daax, Gaad)— 
ze., Tochen,—before sGep—z.e,, Ether. Bennett (SBOT, 
‘Josh.,' Heb.) follows @, but the insertion must be due to a 
pad correction, yn is perhaps a corruption of qny. See 

THACH. 


TOGARMAH (aA, Gen. 103 [P], elsewhere 


AMHR: Copyane (BQDSIEL], Ccpyapa [B in Ezek. 386; but 
Parpyopxe in 2714; Q in Ezek. and A everywhere except 1 Ch, 
16 Boppaul; Shogermah in Gen, elsewhere Thogorma, Pesh. 
tigarina), 

Togarmah appears in Gen. 103 1 Ch. 16 as third son 
of Gomer, son of Japheth ; also (as Beth-Togarmah) in 
Ezek. 27 14 as a people trading with Tyre in horses and 
mules, and in 386 as representing the far north, and 
forming part, with Gomer, of the army of Gog. Josephus 
thought of the Phrygians, who were famous for their 
horses (Hom, /é. 3185); the Armenians, however, in 
later times claimed Haik the son of ‘Thorgom for their 
ancestor. The name has been identified by Delitzsch 
and Halévy independently with Tel-garimmu, a city 
(mentioned by Sargon and Sennacherib) situated on 
the border of Tabali (see TuBAL). That 7 (5) had be- 
come o in the document from which P drew, surprises 
Schrader (KAT 85), nor can we blame him, The 
truth probably is that here, as elsewhere in Gen. 10, 
corruption and reconstruction are jointly the causes of 
the present form of the Table of Nations. ‘Gomer’ is 
one of the current corruptions of ‘ Jerahmeel’; Ashkenaz 
is a combination of Asshur and Kenaz; Riphath is a 
corruption of Zarephath (the southern Zarephath}, and 
Togarmah represents either Gomer simply or Beth-gomer 
{=Beth-jerahmecl). This throws light on Ezek. 27 14 
386. See Crit. Bid. 


See Del. Par. 246; Cahwer Bib,-Lex, 906; Hal. RZ/ 13133 
Lag. Armenische Studien, § 865. TK, C, 





TOHU (Nh), b. Zuph, a name in the gencalogy of | 


Samuel (1 S.13, 6oke [B], Gooy [A], Awe [I-]), cor- 
responding to Nauaty (3; kainad [B]. k.nae (Al, 
Ndad [L]; 2ékath [Pesh.]) in 1 Ch. 626[11], and to 
Tuan (MA; Gere=N [B]. Gooye [A], naae [L]; 
Zihu [Pesh.}; Thoku [Vg.} as in Sam.) in wv. 34 [19]. 
‘The second of these forms (mm)) may have arisen out of nnn 
by a scribe’s error. But this is not certain, for Nahath, 
in Gen. 3613, is the son of Re'uel=Jerahmeel (Che. }. 
Most (z.g., Klost., Dr,, Bu., Ki.) adopt the form Tohu ; 
but, on the assumption that Zuph is really an Ephraimite 
place-name, some prefer jn or nom (cp We. Proi.() 
220; Marg. Fuad. 12, and see TAHATH, EPHRAIM, 
12}. 
§ a subject, though small, is intricate, and the correct reading 
of the text can only be decided as a part of a larger inquiry, 
which includes the question whether Samuel was not really of 
a Jeralimeelite family, belonging perhaps to Benjamite territory 


in the Negeb. Textual criticism, too, has to be practised com- 
prehensively. Cp RAMaTHAIM-zOPHIM.—T. K.C.] 


TOI (YA, eoyoy or bo0y [B], eae: [AL], 28.80/}, 
er Tou (YF, 6wa [BN]. Booy [A], BoAa [L]; Ped, 
Aing of the men of Antioch [Pesh.}, 1 Ch, 189 /.), king of 
Hamath, who sent his son Joram (or, as Ch,, HADORAM) 
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to ‘salute’ David (2.e., to recognise his suzerainty) and 
to offer presents of silver, gold, and bronze, after David’s 
victory over Hadad-ezer. If the text is correct, Toi's 
Hamath cannot be the great Syrian city of Hamath, 
whose king was too powerful to mind David, and indeed 
was not one of David's neighbours, but a second Hamath, 
on the W. of Zobah, which formed a state on the same 
minute scale as Maacah (=Geshur). So Winckler (GZ 
2209 f.). More probably, however, both here and 
wherever a Hamath is spoken of as on the border of 
Israel, non (MT Hamath) should be nay (Maacath). 

It is, to say the least, uncertain which of the two Maacahs is 
intended here (see Maacan}. The Hadad-ezer defeated by 
David may have heen king of Zarephath (not Zona). In 
this case ‘Maacah’ may be another name for the territory of 
Renosote (g.z.), and syn will perhaps be a corrupt form of 
‘oon, Tacmal (g.v.). Cp, however, Driver and Budde [S£07} 
on2S,, Ac T. KiG, 


TOKHATH (NijpN, 4r¢),2Ch. 3422; see TIKVATH, 
TOLA (YIM, @wAa [BADFL]}, b. Puah, b. Dodo, 


an Issacharite, a deliverer of Israel, who dwelt, and 
finally was buried, at Shamir in ‘mount Ephraim’ (Judg. 
101 f.); the name also occurs with Puvah, Job (or 
Jashub}, and Shimron as a clan-name of Issachar (Gen. 
4613: OwWAaN [L]; Nu. 2623 1 Ch.71 £: @oAacK: 
OoAe, BwaAael {B]i cp Tolaite, Nu. /c., @waAalet 
[BAFL]}. On these ‘minor judges’ in general, see 
JupcEs, § 9; and on the difficulties arising out of {1) 
the designation ‘son of Dodo,’ (2) the description of 
Tola’s home as in Mt. Ephraim, and (3) the reading 
xapie (or xapye) in eight minuseules which are, with 
one exception, without the reference to Issachar, see 
IsSACHAR, §§ 2, 7; lastly, on the coincidence between 
Tola, ‘crimson worm, cochineal,’ and Puah (rms), a 
plant from which a red dye was obtained, sce Moore, 
Judges, 273 (cp NAMES, § 68). All these questions are 
still open. 

The problems may seem small; but they are not insignificant. 
To understand ‘Tola’ we must revise our notions respecting 
Abimelech, Jair, and Jephthah, between whom ‘ola, b. Puah, 
b. Dodo’ is introduced. In reality the three former heroes all 
belong to the Jerahmeelite Negeb, Abimelech to Cusham (see 
SHECHEM), Jair and Jephthah to ‘ Ir-gil'ad’ or ‘Ir-jerahme’el.’1 
The personal names too have suffered change ; here the alteration 
was toa great extent caused by the wearing down of the old names 
in the mouth of the people, ‘Abimelech,’ which, superficially 
regarded, appears to mean ‘the heaven-god is father,’ may be 
a modification of ‘Arab-Jerahmeel’; ‘Jair’ of ‘ Jether,” ‘Jeph- 
thah' of ‘Naphtoah.’2 On the analogy of these and similar 
restorations, we are methodically bound to read thus in Judg. 101, 
‘ Eshtaol, b. Epbrath, b. Dodi, b. Jerahmeel, a Zarhite; he dwelt 
in SHamir (g.v.) in the highlands of Jerahmeel.” The least 
obvious of these restorations is ixnyst (Eshtaol) for ydop (Tola), 
The emendation, which is at any rate plausible, is suggested by 
the combination of Zerah and Shaul in Nu. 26 13 (Gen, 46 10). 
Eshtaol]—/.e,, virtually Shaul—is, in fact,a N. Arabian clan-name 
of the Negeb 53 indeed, in x Ch. 2 53 the Eshtaolites are expressly 
connected with Kirjath-jearim—z.z. (as one can now see), Kirjath- 
Kapce or xapne should, according to sound method, 
represent pp (Kareah or Korah), and this is probably the ex- 
pansion of a fragment of Jerahmeel, which came to be adopted as 
the name of one of the Jerahmeelite clans. That Shemer is a 
N, Arabian clan-name could easily be shown at length, but is 
plain enough from the combination of names in 2 Ch. 24 26 (2 K. 
1221). Vhat there is a southern Ephraim (=Jerahmeel) has 
Deen repeatedly maintained by the present writer (cp MicaH, 1). 
4s co the historical kernel of Judg. 101_A, it is enough to remark 
that, though genuine historical evidence is wanting, it is at any 
rate probable that king Saul was not the first member of the Saul- 
clan to strike an effective blow for Israel, and that the earliest 
achievements of this clan were not ia Benjamin but in the Negeb. 

The same emendation (m7 for qn¢u-) should possibly be 
made in Judg. 513 (see Crzt, Bid.). T. K.¢. 








1 ‘Kamon* in Judg.105 might come from ‘Mahanaim’ (cp 
Kamon), but also from ‘ Jerahmeel’ (which is moreover the 
probable original of ‘Mahanaim’ and ‘Karnaim’). 453 yp in 
127 can hardly in the present state of inquiry be regarded other- 
wise than as a corruption of yyy sy. There seems to the 
present writer to be evidence of a southern Gilead (another name 
for Jerahmeel ?). 

2 Or, vice versa, Naphtoah (cp Naphtuhim) is a modification 
of Ji htah ; ep Nathan and Ethan. 

Eshtaol ‘is probably a modification of the clan-name Shaul; 
the # is a transition-consonant—é.¢., it facilitates the transition 
from 028 articulation to another (cp Kén., LeArg. 21, p. 472). 
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TOLAD 
TOLAD (in), 1 Ch. 429; in Josh. 1530 ELTOLAD. 


TOLBANES (ToABanuHc [BA]), 1 Esd. 925=Ezra 
1024, TELEM. 


TOLL (71), Ezra 420; 92D, Ezra 413 7 24). 
TAXATION, § 7 n.; cp TRADE, § 83 (/) (2). 


TOLMAN {(toAman [A]), 1 Esd. 5 28 RV= Ezra 242, 
TALMON. 


TOMBS.! As already observed {see DEAD, § 1, 
col. roq1), the regular practice of the Hebrews was to 
a bury their dead, the instances in which 
cntections they burned them being exceptional and 
* extraordinary.2. The explanation is to 
be sought in the idea that the human soul remained 
even after death in some kind of connection with the 
body ; in the case of unburied persons, as long as the 
body found no resting-place, the soul also had none. 
The spirits of such departed ones wander restlessly 
about, and even in the world of the dead, in Sheol, 
must hide themselves in holes and corners (Ezek. 3223 
Is. 14 rs, ete. ). 

These views being held, one would expect to find the 
Hebrews not only attaching great importance to burial 
but also giving special care to making their tombs as 
splendid and artistic as possible. It was by similar 
views, in point of fact, that the Egyptians were Jed not 
only to preserve—one might almost say, for ever—the 
bodies of their dead by embalming them, but also to 
build magnificent resting-places for them, dwellings 
resembling those of the living, and furnished with every- 
thing in which the soul when in life took most delight. 
Thus it was in the construction and adornment of its 
tombs that the art of Egypt found its most welcome 
tasks and the widest field for its development. With 
the Israelites, however, the case was quite different. 
With them, apart from cases where Greek or Roman 
influences interfered, the places of sepulture were always 
of the simplest description, without any resort to the 
arts of the painter or the sculptor. The cause of this 
is, naturally, to be sought in the first instance in the 
Hebrews’ notorious deficiency in artistic endowment ; 
in none of the fine arts did they ever make any im- 
portant contribution of their own. Cp CoLours, § 1. 
In the present case, however, we ought probably to 
take account also of the operation of a religious motive 
which prevented the Israelites, while borrowing from 
the Phoenicians in other respects, to imitate them in the 
architectural beauty and monumental grandeur of their 
tombs, The religion of Yahwé from the outset set 
itself against every kind of worship of the dead with the 
utmost emphasis, 

However we may explain it, the fact is undeniable that 
Yahwism had at times to contend with a very strong inclination 
towards this form of worship. This could not fail to have its 
influence on the outward form given to places of burial. Every- 
thing that was fitted to promote worship of the dead in any form 
must have been antipathetic to Yahwism. And as the worship 
of the dead on the one hand led directly to the sumptuous 
adornment of the places where they lay, so on the other hand 
beauty and luxury displayed in these could not fail to promote 
that form of worship. 

It was entirely in accordance with the spirit of 
Yahwisin that the graves of the dead—though with all 
reverent piety towards the dead, and notwithstanding 
the existence of the view stated above—-were kept as 
plain and simple as possible. 

The whole of Palestine is rich in ancient burying- 
places. It would be natural, therefore, to expect full 

and accurate information as to the 

2. Subterranean ancient Hebrew practice. This ex- 
sepulchres. pectation, however, is not fulfilled ; 
those which are known to us are far from having been 
sufficiently examined with respect to their origin and 

1 (For the various Hebrew and Greek terms, see below, § 9.] 

2 [Recent investigations at Gezer seem to show that crema- 
tion was regular among the earliest inhabitants of that district 


at least. But it is impossible to speak more decidedly until the 
excavations are completed ; see PEFQ, 1902, pp- 347.7] 
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date, so that we are often unable (for example) to 
distinguish Christian from Jewish tombs, It lies indeed 
in the very nature of the case that there should be 
difficulty in dating these; by reason of their very 
simplicity they show no very characteristic architectural 
forms by which their period could be fixed, and 
inscriptions, too, are almost wholly wanting. It is not 
possible therefore to describe the sepulchral styles of the 
various ages in the order of successive periods,—in 
other words to sketch the development and history of 
this department of art. We must rest content with 
describing the ancient sepulchres still extant, classifying 
them according to the differences they show and deduc- 
ing from these the characteristic features of this class 
of structure in the Hebrew domain. 

The first generalisation which presents itself is that 
they are all of them rock-tombs, that is to say, hewn 
out of the living rock. Nowhere do we find any trace 
of built sepulchres. Of tombs above the level of the 
ground—-mausoleums in which the sarcophagus was 
placed—no trace has reached us from ancient times nor 
do we hear of any such, any more than we hear of 
sarcophagi or coffins. With the Phoenicians, also, 
tombs above the surface are the exception, not the rule; 
but they are frequent in Syria in the Hellenistic period 
(cp, for example, the sepulchral towers of Palmyra). 
In so far as tombs above the surface occur in Palestine 
at all, they belong to the Hellenistic period ; and even 
then the characteristic examples of this type of 
sepulchre are not buildings, but are hewn out of the 
solid rock. The same holds good of the subterranean 
tombs. Nor does the OT contain any hint of built 
sepulchres though this has often been supposed.1 This 
is connected with the physical character of the country; 
the soft limestone of the mountains of Palestine pre- 
sented many natural caverns which in the early period 
were used in the first instance as burial-places (see 
below). In particular, it was easily wrought, so that 
the excavation of vaults and chambers in it presented 
no difficulty too great for the technical skill of the 
Israelites to overcome. 

There are indeed in Palestine (as already indicated} 
some examples of tombs above the surface. The best 
known are those of the Valley of Kedron ; the so-called 
Tomb of Absalom and the Pyramid of Zacharias. 
These two, however, show quite clearly in their ornamen- 
tation the influence of Greek and late-Egyptian art; 
moreover, they too have been carved out of the living 
rock, and their arrangement is so analogous to that 
of the subterranean tombs as to make it quite clear 
that it has been capied from these. 

A solitary exception would seem to be the so-called monolith 
of Siloam which, according to the unanimous judgment of 
archeologists, dates back to the pre-exilic period; but this 
great rock ‘die’ of 6.10 metres in length, 5.60 in breadth, and 
about 4 in height is also cut out of the living rock. It bears 
evidence of Egyptian influence, but on the other hand there is 
no trace of the Greek style. Perrot and Chipiez, however (//7s#. 
of Art in Jud. 1275 G.), question for weighty reasons whether 
this monument really was originally and from the first intended 
as_a tomb; more probably its purpose was formerly quite 


different (perhaps to serve as site for an altar) and the burial 
chambers and niches within must have been excavated Jater. 


The model which served for the Hebrew tomb was 
unmistakably the Phoenician not the Egyptain type, 
tas alike as regards single sepulchres and 

7 ere collective groups. Here also a leading 

‘ characteristic of Phoenician architecture 
comes clearly into the foreground {cp PHceNIciA, § 8): 
the great part which is assigned to the perpendicular 
rock-wall. The individual tombs as well as the larger 
burial places were hewn by preference in steep rock- 
faces where nature offered these. For this purpose 
ready use was made of the walls of the caverns which 
are of such frequent occurrence in Palestine and which 
already furnish natural sepulchres (see below). Thus 
for example the hollow under the Haram of Hebron— 


1 On Job815, see below, § 9 [5]. 
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which has not as yet been explored with any detail—is 
a cave sepulchre. ‘The finest example of a system of 
rock-hewn sepuichres of the type indicated is supplied 
by Petra, the ‘City of fombs.’ ‘There can be seen the 
most magnificent tombs, series upon series, with 
sumptuous portals, hewn at almost inaccessible heights 
in the perpendicular wall. These tombs, it is true, 
belong all of them to the later period, but thus they 
bear witness merely to the persistent survival of the 
practice. If no natural rock wall was available, then 
such a wall was artificially made by excavating from 
the surface downwards in a rocky bed a rectangular 
space with perpendicular walls. A quite characteristic 
exainple of this kind of burying-place is to be seen in 
the so-called ‘Sepulchres of the Kings’ at Jerusalem 
(fig. 1}, though these also belong to the later period 
{ist cent. A.p.}. Here we find a great enclosure 
(28 x 25.3 metres) excavated to a depth of 8 metres in 
the solid rock, and reached from the surface by a wide 
stair. The portal to the place of graves properly so- 
called, is on the western wall (see below). 

On the other hand, no example has yet been found 
in Palestine of the shaft-tombs (tombs reached by a 
barrow perpendicular shaft),! so frequently met with in 
Egypt and so characteristic for this branch of architec- 
ture there. Yet it does not follow, of course, that this 
type of tomb was wholly unknown in Palestine in the 
olden time. 

As regards the form of sepulchre proper in Palestine, 
the Phcenician type is closely followed. The extant 
F examples fall into four classes: (1) Pigeon- 

uke hole tombs, usually called £0dkim," rect- 

* angular recesses driven into the wallat right 
angles to the face, and measuring about 5-6 ft. in length 
by 14 ft. in breadth and depth. Into these the body 
was thrust lengthways. (2) Sunken tombs which like 
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Fic, 1.—Plan of the tombs of the kings. 


our modern graves were hewn out on the upper surface 
of the rock and closed with a flat stone. (3) Shelf 
tombs, that is to say benches or shelves on which the 
bodies were laid. ‘These shelves either ran at 2 height 
of about 2 ft. round one or more walls of a sepulchral 
chamber, or else were hewn lengthways as niches in the 
rock wall (about 14 ft. square, and of the length 
required for the body); in the latter case they were as 
a rule provided with an arch above. (4) Trough tombs, 


1 [Two examples of the shaft-type, however, have been found 
at Tell ej-Judeideh. A cylindrical shaft over 2 metres deep is 
hollowed in the rock, and at the bottom a small doorway leads 
to an irregular chamber about 1.80 metres by 1.50 (Bliss and 
Macalister, PEF Excavations, 1898-1900, p. 199% (1902).] 

[2 With the post-biblical 0°3'9 (Dalman 0233), are connected 
the yma and ymaa of Nabatean and Palmyrene inscr. respec- 
tively; ultimately the word seems to come from the Ass. 
kimahkhu. For a discussion of other Nabatean terms, see De 
Vogiié. ‘Notes d’Epigraphie araméenne,’ 1175 Bb, J. As. 
(extrait), 1396.] 
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troughs hewn out of the perpendicular rock-wall, 13 ft. 
wide and of the length of the body, some 2} ft. above 
the level of the floor. These also are invariably arched, 
They thus represent a combination of the shelf tomb 
with the sunken tomb: a shelf toinb is hewn into the 
rock-wall and in this shelf a sunken tomb or mould 
like a coffin is hollowed out. 

The observed departures from these four types are 
unimportant and in no case alter the fundamental type 
but relate principally to the measurements. In the 
dokim Aouble resting-places are met with, that is to say, 
&ékim of twice the ordinary width in which two bodies 
could be laid side by side; down the middle runs a 
little channei-like hollow about a handbreadth wide 
separating the two resting-places (see fig. 1); there are 
instances also of double benches for the reception of 
two bodies, though these are of rarer occurrence (see 
fig. 1H). 

In the trough-tomb class an interesting peculiarity is seen in 
a tomb near Haifa. Here the trough-tombs are not, as is 
usually the case, like shelf-tombs hewn out lengthways along 
the wall, but like Ad#io#, at right angles to its surface, In this 
case also double tombs occur corresponding to the double 4aki2 
mentioned above ; 4 narrow slit nearly 1 foot wide separates the 


individual resting-places. Each pair of these is connected 
breadthways by a semicircular arch. : 


The tombs just described were not simply hewn out 
of the rock without further preparation. Even when it 
was but one grave for a single person 
that was in question, it was not the 
practice to excavate in the rock-surface a 
hollow like the graves we use; by pre- 
ference a little subterranean chamber was 
of chambers. made, and the grave was made in the 
floor or in the wall as the case might be. At first sight 
we might feel inclined to connect this general preference 
for subterranean sepulchral chambers with the original 
custom of using caves for purposes of burial. ‘There 
was yet another element, however, which contributed to 
this result, namely the desire to keep the dead members 
of a family, or clan, still united even in the grave. In 
such a sepulchral chamber many graves of all the 
different kinds could easily be brought together. Subse- 
quent stages were the adding of a second chamber to 
the first, or several chambers might be connected by 
passages, or great subterranean constructions made. 
Thus the places of burial fall into three distinct classes : 
(x) simple chambers for one body only which is buried 
in a sunken tomb in the floor. These burial chambers 
are frequently unclosed. (2) Single chambers with 
several graves of the different sorts mentioned, particu- 
larly 262im and shelf tombs. (3) Larger complexes 
embracing several chambers. Examples of all three 
classes are numerous in Palestine. To the first class, 
that of single chambers with only one grave, belong 
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Fic 2.—Plan of the tombs of the judges. 


many of the tombs on the southern slope of the Valley 
of Hinnom. In agreement with the purpose they serve, 
these chambers are for the most part rather small. 
Amongst these, on the side of the Hill of Evil Counsel, 
are also some belonging to the second class: single 
chambers with several graves. For a fuller account of 
these see Tobler (of. cé¢., § x1 below). Very instructive 
examples of the third class of larger complexes are 
found in the so-called Sepulchres of the Kings and of 
Both examples indeed are of 
late date, but the Hellenistic influence (so far as it 
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appears at all) is shown only in the ornamentation, 
particularly in the portal, not in the arrangement of the 
complex as a whole. The Sepulchres of the Kings 
display best the quite regular type. From the porch 
with a portal in Greek style a quite low narrow passage 
which as closed by a disk of stone leads into the 
approximately cubical antechamber which has no graves. 
Opening out of this on three sides are the three 
sepulchral chambers proper—also approximately cubical, 
with shelf and shaft tombs. ach of these chambers 
has a side-chamber also; of these two (fig. 16) are at 
a lower level and partly go under the principal chamber 
—plainly on account of the configuration of the site. 


N. 
SCALE OF YARDS 
5 ty 1 





Fic. 3.—Plan of the tombs of the prophets. 


This difference of level in the various chambers is the 
characteristic feature of the sepulchres of the Judges. 
‘These (see fig. 2) are on two different levels and, besides, 
in the upper sepulchral chamber, above the graves on 
the ground level at a height of about 3 ft. from the 
surface, there is a second set of chambers and graves. 


A complete departure from this regularity is shown in a very 
Interesting way by the so-called Sepulchres of the Prophets on 
the Mount of Olives, which hitherto are quite unique among 
the tombs of Palestine. They belong to the ancient—that is to 
say, at least pre-Grecian— period, and exhibit no trace of 
Hellenistic influence. Their original feature (see fig. 3) is that 
Instead of various chambers of square or rectangular plan 
opening into each other, two semicircular passages round a 
rotunda are hewn out of the rock, and connected with one 
another and with the rotunda by means of ray-like passages 
radiating from the rotunda. In the wall of the outermost 
passage are 27 4047on arranged in ray-fashion, hewn out of the 
solid rock, Connected with this passage moreover are two side- 
chambers, also with £6&i71. 


The principal difference between single tombs and 
family sepulchres is to be sought not so much in com- 
6 f parative size {for even the single tomb 
th ze me OF can have its antechamber, etc., as well as 
e8@ TOrMS. its chamber proper) as rather in the 
number and description of the separate resting-places., 
So far as we are at present in a position to judge, the 
single tombs (z.e., tombs with room for one or at most 
two occupants) have either shelf or trough tombs, and 
according to the pretty generally accepted opinion of 
Tobler, Mommert, and others, such tombs are to be 
regarded as ancient Jewish. On the other hand, 
according to the same authorities the single burying- 
_ place with grave hollowed in the ground is not to be 
dated earlier than the beginning of the Christian era, 
No instances are known of sepulchral chambers with 
only one or two £dkim. This is easily accounted for: 
the use of this description of tomb, which demanded the 
smallest amount of space, was only desirable or necessary 
where the problem was to provide a relatively large 
number of resting-places within the same sepulchre. In 
the case ofa single tomb even the smallest sepulchral 
chamber was always able to furnish room for a trough 
or shelf tomb (or alternatively a sunken tomb}. A kime 
are thus peculiar to family sepulchres, which in other 
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respects have the same characteristics as single graves. 
The sunken tomb is also, in the case of family burying- 
places for the most part regarded as a sign ofa relatively 
late date. Until, however, all the known tombs shalk 
have been systematically examined, this question ought 
not to be regarded as definitely settled. So also the 
other questions as to the age of the shelf-, niche-, and 
shaft-tomb, and the frequency of their occurrence 
respectively at the different periods remain open, 

Of one form only, namely of the &é&7m, can it be 
definitely affirmed that it was already extensively in use 
in the older period, as we can also say that the single 
chambers (mentioned above under § 5 [2]) are shown by 
the excavations to be, properly speaking, the oldest, and 
at all times the most usual type of tomb among the 
Israelites. These £ézim placed at right angles to the 
wall surface, take up least room and permit the intro- 
duction of a large number of bodies into one chamber. 

This arrangement appears as that most commonly in use in 


the Mishna aiso, where it alone is mentioned and precise regula- 
tions are laid down as to its size and the like (Aa6a Bathrd, 68), 


The sepulchral chamber (47PD, »zé‘arah, see Caves) has to be 


4 cubits in breadth and 6 in length ; the entrance is to be on the 
short side; the other short side is to have two £akioz, each of 
the longer sides three, making eightin all. Itneed not, however, 
cause any surprise to discover that the sepulchres which have 
been explored do not accurately answer these prescriptions (the 
nearest approach to them is found in a tomb at ed-Duweimeh 
and another on the Hill of Evil Counsel); practical necessities. 
were stronger than prescriptions, and, in particular, the number 
of resting-places in each tomb greatly varies. In reality no rule 
is observable, but complete freedom prevails, as in the Instances. 
already cited. 


That we may safely assume for the older period the 
employment of large complexes is made evident by the 
fact that the kings of Judah had two great burial-places 
of this description. In the first and oldest of these were 
buried the kings down to Hezekiah's time ; Manasseh 
appears to have prepared a new sepulchre of the Kings. 
(2 K. 418}, We may safely suppose these tombs to 
have been of great extent, yet simpler than those of 
later date, and without much elaboration of ornament. 

Not each separate resting-place was closed, but only 
the entrance to the sepulchral chamber. The sunken 
;,, tombs on the surface of the ground 

a vo were doubtless as a rule covered with 
* a flat stone, but the £é4é# on the other 
hand were often left open. At the same time there was. 
no special difficulty in this case also in closing the 
entrance with a stone, and this may frequently have 
been done. In the case of bench tombs, however, 
shutting up was impossible, for there the body, 
enveloped only in grave-clothes—coffins were not usual 
—was simply laid upon the shelf. All the more care- 
fully therefore in these circumstances must the sepul- 
chral chambers have been closed and protected again:t 
the entrance of wild beasts. The passages to these 
chambers are therefore for the most part very low and 
narrow, so that in entering one has to creep rather than 
walk. Even in the case of great sepulchres with fine 
large porches, as for example in the Sepuichre of the 
Kings (see fig. 1}, the accesses are of this narrow sort. 
‘The external opening in such cases was closed either by 
a regular stone door turning on hinges, or—the more 
frequent case—bv a round stone disk which could be 
rolled and placed before the entrance. Such a disk 
closed for example the entrance to the Sepulchres of the 
Kings and is still preserved. For this purpose, naturally, 
large and heavy stones were employed, such as one man 
alone could hardly move (cp Mt. 2760: ‘he rolled a 
great stone’). In order to ensure against slipping, 
another large stone, and doubtless also an underpin 
was frequently placed against the stone that properly 
constituted the door {ZDPV’, 1878, pp. Ir fl 14; 
1890, p. 177). 

Such a methed of closing served to guard the tomb 
against the ravages of wild beasts, but not against 
human visitants. This last protection, however, was 
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quite as necessary as the other. For nothing was so 
much dreaded as the desecration of the tomb by wilful 
violators--a dread which is easily explained from what 
has been said above (§ 1). And yet, it was not mere 
plundering of the graves, which often contained things 
of more or less value, or yet injury to the bodies or 
their disturbance (Jer. 81 2 K.2316) or even the total 
destruction of the tomb, that was feared. For the 
Hebrews it was already a great and wicked outrage if a 
corpse not belonging to it was laid in a grave, the dead 
body of one who did not belong to the family. Against 
such desecration at human hands full protection was 
certainly difficult. In some cases it was possible to hew 
out the sepulchre at an inaccessible height on the steep 
rock wall (Is. 2216). But generally speaking it was 
found necessary to rely simply on the power of established 
custom which condemned any such wickedness in 
the strongest possible way. In another direction 
protection was sought by means of an_ inscription 
invoking the severest curses on any who should disturb 
the repose of the sleeper or introduce a strange body 
into, the grave} 

With the Pheenicians it was a frequent custom to 
mark the site of a subterranean tomb by the erection of 

Mi ts, 2 memorial above ground. Various 
8. Monuments, very interesting Phoenician monuments 
of the kind are still extant. On the other hand we have 
none that date from Old Hebrew times, and nowhere in 
the OT is any such practice indicated. The custom 
existed indeed of piling a heap of stones over the body 
in cases where it had been simply covered with earth ; 
the purpose of this, however, was merely to protect 
from wild beasts (cp 2 S,1817). The pillarin the Valley 
of Kedron which Absalom raised for himself in his life- 
time to keep his name in remembrance (2 S, 1818) was 
not strictly speaking a monument but rather a pillar 
(masséb.ith) having a religious purpose.2, The memorial 
also at the grave of the anonymous prophet spoken of 
in 2 K. 2317 may also have the same meaning. That 
the Hebrews at a later date adopted foreign customs in 
this respect also is shown hy what we read of the 
magnificent mausoleum of the Maccabees at Modin 
{t Mace. 1327 7). See MoDIN, § 3. 

Hitherto little account has been taken of the notices 
of the subject contained in the OT. These also 

wees leave us quite in the dark as to the form 

2 areagee description of the sepulchres of the 
ava. Hebrews. 

[The following Hebrew and Greek terms require 
mention :— 

1. kéber, VAP, EV ‘grave,’ the commonest term, Gen. 234, 


ete. (Is, 2216 with ayn, pre-supposing a rock - hewn sepulchre 
{cp Hanpicraets, § 1)); cp Kisroru-naTTAAVAH. 


2. kebtvahk, 12~P, EV ‘grave,’ Gen. 35 20, etc. 


3 gadis, O12, Job2t 324 (see BDB ; owpds). 

4. a%sfrin (‘1 00, x in Is, 634) AV ‘monuments,’ @ emyjAacoy 
suggests a burial-cave, but RV ‘secret places’ is preferable. 

5. Adrabsth, MHI, Job 3154, ‘desolate’ (RV ‘ waste’) 


‘places.’ Che. (£.x.7, Apr. 1899) reads M3), following 
Hitz., Budde, Duhm, ete., who see an allusion to the treasures 
in royal sepulchres. The view that the pyramids in particular 
are referred to, is maintained by Budde and Duhm, but contro- 
verted by Che. in &xfositor, 1897 6, 407. Ol and formerly 
Che. read myo, ‘palaces. But the reference seems to be to 
the splendour of the Sepulchre of the Kings (so at least Budde, 
Che., etc., but not Di, Davidson). 

6. ré&os (in Ecclus.30 rg=Syb3, a stone placed over a grave), 
Mt. 28 29 AV ‘tomb’ (RV ‘sepulchre,’ and so EV in zw, 27), ete. 

7. pynun, Mk, 55 Lk. 827. 

8. pvnuetov, Mt.2329 KV (AV ‘sepulchre’), 2752 4 (AV 
‘ grave’), (6. 6ve (in 606 AV ‘sepulchre’). 








1 Cp, for example, the inscription in the E%munazar 
sarcophagus, 7.6, and various Nabatazan inscriptions (Euting, 
Nabatidische lnschriften aus Avrabien (Berlin, 1885), no. 2)3 or 
the inscription of Darius Hystaspis. Unfortunately no ancient 
Hebrew tomb inscriptions have come down to us. 

2 For massédh (in Pi. ‘ gravestone’) see col. 2975, and for 
siyyin (ys), 2K. 2817, etc. (RV ‘monument’), col. 2978 (e). 
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Nos. 6-8 are frequently used hy @ indiscriminately to translate 
&éber and kéburiA.) 

The data supplied establish before aught else the 
great importance that was attached to having. the 
members of the same family united even after death in 
a common tomb, 

(Cp Gen. 15 rg 2$.17 23 1K. 431 15824 2251 2 K.15 38, and 
often.) Barzillai desires to die beside the grave of his father and 
mother (2 S. 19 38 [37J);, David in his magnanimity causes the 
bones of Saul to be buried in the tomb of Saul’s father Kish 
(2 S. 2114); Nehemiah gives it as his reason for wishing to go 
to Jerusalem that the fathers are buricd there (Neh. 25}. Jacob 
and Joseph lay wpon their descendants an oath that they will 
bring their bones to the sepulchre of their fathers, in the cave of 
Machpelah at Hebron (Gen, 4720 4 4929 % 5025). Hence P's 
constantly repeated phrase ‘to be gathered to one’s fathers’ 
(Gen. 258 17 35 29 Nu,27 13 3) 2 Dt.32 so) with the corresponding 
expression of Kings (‘he slept with his fathers ' {1 K. 1431 153 
24 2251 2K. 1538, etc.}, expressions both in the first instance to 
be understood literally of their being gathered to the sepulchre 
of their ancestors. 

Not to be buried with one’s ancestors is a great hard- 
ship, a punishment with which conspicuous offenders are 
threatened by God; as witness the case of the dis- 
obedient prophet (x K.1322), of Ahaz (4 K. 2124), and 
others. Poor people, indeed, who had not the means to 
procure family graves of their own, strangers from a 
distance—pilgrims, for example—as also criminals, had 
to be content to find a last resting-place in the common 
publie burial-place (2 K, 236 Is. 539 Jer, 2623 Mt. 277}. 
In family tombs naturally none but members of the 
family came to be laid; to bury in it a stranger who 
had no title to the privilege was equivalent to desecrat- 
ing it {see above). At the same time, on this point the 
views of a later age seem to have grown !axer, and 
instances are not wanting in which a stranger was 


} admitted to the family tomb. But it is always a great 


sacrifice and a token of special esteem or regard for the 
deceased or for his people that is implied (Gen. 236 
1 K.1830f% 2 Ch. 2416 Mt, 27 60). 

These family tombs were made in the oldest times on 
the family property in the vicinity of the family abode, an 
arrangement which is easy to understand in view of the 
fact that community of family life was held to continue 
after death. 

Thus Samuel is buried beside his house in Ramah (x S. 251), 

oab in his own house in the wilderness of Judah (7 K. 2 34). 
The sepulchres of the kings of Judah lay quite close to the 
palace within the citadel in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
temple, as we see from Ezekiel’s sharp rebuke (cp Ezek. 43 7). 
From Manasseh onwards, the kings were buried in the ‘Garden 
of Uzza’ (see Uzza ii.); the old burying-place was probably full, 
but of course the new one was made not far from the old. The 
‘Garden of Uzza’ (if Uzza=Azariah) may well have been a 
garden laid out by that king within the citadel, and thus the 
allusion may be to a palace built by Manasseh in the garden of 
Uzza, in or near which he also prepared his buria!-place. 

It will be readily understood, however, that this very 
soon became an impossibility in the towns, and that for 
practical reasons the sepulchres had to 
be placed outside the walls. 

This became the case all the more as 
with a later age the idea of the impurity of sepulchres 
came into increasing prominence. The law of P enacts 
that everyone who has come into contact with a dead 
body or with a bone of a man, or even with a grave, 
shall be unclean for a period of seven days (Nu. 19126}. 
Since, as remarked above (§ 8), the underground 
tombs of the Israelites were for the most part not 
marked out by means of monuments above ground, 
and it was not altogether easy at once to recognise 
from a safe distance a sepulchre or the entrance to one, 
the custom arose of white-washing afresh the stone at 
the door every spring. In this manner a grave was 
made recognisable from afar and the passer-by could 
guard himself against defilement {Mt. 2327). 


Descriptions of particular tombs are to be met with in almost 
all books of travelin Palestine. Of researches of scientific value 
7 the most important will be found in the 

11. Literature. works named Below. Titus ‘lobler, Golgotha, 
1851, and Zwer Bucher Topographre von 

Jerusalem, esp. 2227 9%; Robinson, BR; Sepp, /erusatent 
und das heilige Land, 1873, esp. 2273 7; Karl Mommert, 
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Golgotha und das heilige Grab su Jerusalem (1900); The 
Survey of Western Palestine, 1881 7 Copious material is 
also supplied by the journals devoted to Palestine exploration : 
PEFOS?. (873 7-), ZDPV (1878 7), Mitthetlungen u. Nach- 
rickhten ad. Deutschen Pal.-Vereins (1895 7), Revue bibligue 
trimestrielle (1882 7). For description of the more important 
individual tombs see further Baedeker-Benzinger, Pad. (p. cxi.), 
and for Phvenician and Syrian tombs de Vogiié, Syrie centrale 
(1865), 1 103-110 2 70-97. LB. 


TONGS (1) O'POD, metkahdyim, Is. 66, etc., EV 
rightly. See Cooxinc UTensits, § 4, and CaNnDLESTICK, 
§ 2. (2) “ISD, ma‘dsdd, Is. 4412, AV wrongly. See AxE. 


TONGUES, CONFUSION OF. See 
[TOWER OF]. 


TONGUES, GIFT OF. See SpiriTUAL GIFTS. 


TOPARCHY (tomapyia [AN&2-V]), 1 Macc, 1128 
AV, RV PROVINCE (¢.z. ). 


TOPAZ (7705, torazion). The precious stone 
called pzfdak occurs in the list of stones on the high 
priest’s breastplate (Ex. 2817 7% = 3910 % ); also in the list 
(derived by an interpolator from that in Exodus) of the 
gems with which the king of Tyre (sx) or perhaps 
Missur (mw; see PARADISE, § 3) is said in a prophetic 
poem to have been adorned in Eden (Ezek. 2813). 
Lastly, a rordgcoy (EV ‘ topaz’) is represented as one 
of the foundation-stones of the wall of the New Jerusalem 
{Rev. 2120). 

Strabo (16 770) describes the topaz as diaphanous and 
emitting a gold-like light (Aifos . . . diadavhs xpuco- 
edés dmoorthBuy péyyos), not easily 


BABEL, 


f = ba seal q Seen in the daytime for it is outshone 
, at Stay (Swrepavyetra: yap), and as obtained 


only in the Ophiodes island off the 
Troglodytic coast of the Red Sea, about the latitude of 
Berenice.!_ The monopoly was carefully guarded by the 
Ptolemies. Pliny (HN 378, cp 634) describes the stone 
as green, meaning doubtless olive green (e virenti 
genere}, and calls the island Cytis or Topazus. This 
agrees with the Targum’s rendering xpv xbmp, ‘ yellow- 
green gem,’ in Job 2819, and with the phrase gay ns, 
‘ pitdéh of Ethiopia,’ in the (traditional) Hebrew text of 
this passage. 

The stone intended by the Greek geographers was 
almost certainly the transparent variety of olivine now 
generally known as peridote, which is usually some 
shade of olive-pistachio or leek-green (on the yellow 
variety see CHRYSOLITE, TARSHISH [STONE]}, The 
topaz of modern mineralogists (yellow, blue, or colour- 
less) was unknown to the ancients. 

This may no doubt be a correct identification of the 
rorafiov of Rev. 2120. It is much less certain whether 
‘topaz’ (explained as above) is the 
right rendering of pzfdadh. Is the 
theory more than a superficial con- 
jecture,2 based on the metathesis of 
p and #? Can we give any satisfactory philological 
account of pitddkP A Sanskrit etymology (itz, 
yellowish, pale; von Bohlen) is still to be found in 
some books of reference ; but for such a case there 
is no sure analogy (njnia is surely not a Sanskr. 
loan-word ; see EMERALD}, and no tradition mentions 
India as the home either of the towd{iow or of the 
pitdah. Experience leads us to suspect that there may 
be a transcriptional error, and if so it is reasonable to 
look to Assyria for a word out of which atm» may have 
been corrupted. Using this key we may very plausibly 


2. Assyrian 
bipindu in 


1Cp Diod. Sie. 8 39: AiBos bana cies éxurepmys, vddw 
Tapeupepys xal Saupacrhy éyyxpvoor mpécoyey mapexonevos—‘ a 
acne ae i“ pleasing Taphanow [ zlow'ng,” see Land $.] char- 
acter, somewhat like glass, and presenting a wonderful golden 
appearance.” 

2 Precisely such a guess led to the rendering of 1p by rowd¢cov 
in @ Ps.119x27, unless indeed row. there is a corruption of 
mog, But in @ Cant. $11, 36 is transliterated as dag. 
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assume that apn is an early corruption of s3»n—~7.¢., 
dipindu, or perhaps of *gipitdu (whence *fipiddx, 
bipindu). 

This is the name of a precious stone referred to in the Ass. 
inscriptions (see Del. and Muss-Arnolt, s.z.), and explained 
there by adan iiati—i.e., not literally ‘a stone of fire,’ but ‘a 
flashing stone’=UN [3R, ‘ébem 'ésk, in Ezek. 2814 (|| 772? JAX 
= ‘precious stone,’ v.13).1 Not only in Exodus and Ezekiel, 
but also in Gen, 212 (in the penultimate form of the text),2 in 
Nu. 117, and in Is, 5412 a thorough textual criticism permits us 
to restore the word 735m (Ass. Zipindx). In the first of these 
passages, the statement, ‘there is bdellium and the onyx-stone,’ 
certainly misrepresents the writer's meaning, As the text stood 
at a comparatively early period it must have referred rather to 
the Aréindu and the jokam.3 In the second passage, we are 
bound to hold that the appearance Gy of the manna was 
likened, not to any resinous substance like BoELLIuM (¢.z-.), 
but to something which would at once strike the imagination. 
A precious stone like the Aipindu satisfies this condition,4 
and we may plausibly adopt the view of @ that crystal is 
intended ; the transparence of rock-crystal (see CrysTac) would 
make it an appropriate comparison. In the third, we can 
hardly rest satisfied with the purely conjectural rendering 
‘carbuncles’ for pipx 22%; experience of corruption elsewhere 
leads one to emend the first of these words into qy57 (47pindx), 
disregarding the second as a corruption of a dittographed 
3013 (see v. 12a). Read, therefore, in Is. 5412, q99nd Pye, 
‘and thy gates of Azpindu.' It only remains to be added that 


in Job28 x9, waz"NIMS also probably presents two corruptions 
—z.e., not only has N75 come out of 135h, but 33 is a mutilated 


and corrupt form of ernbnG) ‘and Aalmif (see TaRsuisu, 


Stone or), where 4a/mzs5 may perhaps be the white sapphire, 
a suitable stone to be combined with the 4ifindx, which 
seems to be the rock-crystal (see above). If this correction 
be accepted, together with the correction of v. 18@ given under 
TarsuHIsH [STONE], § 3, it will be plausible to identify the 
‘Edomite stone’ mentioned in v. 18@ with the #ipindu-stone 
referred to in v. 19@. It is also at any rate possible that the 
hipindu-stone should displace the very questionable ‘apes and 
peacocks’ in 1 K, 10 22 (see Ornir). 

RVmg. ‘topaz’ for ¢avs#5 in Cant. 514 can hardly be justified, 
except as a warning of the Revisers not to be sure that farsis is 
rightly rendered ‘bery).' See Bervt, TarsnisH (STONE oF). 

T. KC. 

TOPHEL (DA; todod [BAL]), a locality near 
the wilderness, mentioned with Laban, Hazeroth, and 
Di-zahab (Dt. Irt). See SuPH, WANDERINGS, § ro. 


TOPHET, TOPHETH (NDF), Is. 3033 Jer. 7 31 etc, 
The Aramaic connection (see MOLECH, § 3), rejected 
by Delitzsch (/satah, ET, 240} has been brilliantly 
defended by Robertson Smith (in S377 n.). We 
must not, however, lay too much stress on the supposed 
description of a Topheth (anpn becomes in EV 
‘ Topheth’) in Is. 3033, for, as well as its context, it is 
(not incurably) corrupt; see Crit, Bid., ad loc. The 
ancient etymologies (from hm, ‘tympanum’ or nnp, 
‘aperuit ') need only bare mention. Cp MoLrcu, § 3. 

T. KC. 

TORCH cap, lappid ; KamTTac): Nah. 24[5] Zech. 
126 Jn. 183 (Aamtac}). Cp amp. The military use 
of torches was common in ancient warfare ; cp Statius, 
Thebd. iv. 6. 

On ninds, peladoth, Nah. 23[4], see IRON, § 2. 


TORMAH (70h; for G sce ARUMAH, and cp 
Mocre, ' Judges,’ S8O7 [Heb. ]), mentioned in the story 
of ABIMELECH ({g.v,), Judg. 93: EV™&- Moore and 
Budde identify it with ARUMAH (¢.v.). 

Very possibly both mnix (Araumah) and Tormah (apn) are 
corruptions of 5ynn4. Pacers the present story of Gideon, 
who was of Ophrah near Shechem (so Moore), there seems to 
have been an earlier tale with different Beography. The dis- 
tricts of Ophrah and Cusham-jerahmeel were among those 
which the ‘children of the East ‘(or rather [col. 1719, n. 4] the 
Amalekites) devastated, and which Gideon set free from their 





1 See Cuervus, col. 742, n. 2. The same transition from 
‘burning’ to ‘fiashing’ occurs in the use of Aamdatz, (1) to burn, 
(2)to flash. Cp sifu, ‘bright, shining.’ See Del. Ass. HIVB. 

2 For the most probable original form of the text, see PaRA- 


DISE, § 5. 

3 Read anwm supnn pax ow. Cp Gorn, §1; Oxvx, &, it 
is true, gives dv8paé, perhaps reading m1px instead of nossa. 

4 Le, for man sya read 9n7 py> 
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raids, and Mt. Jerahmeel (not Gilboa, see SAUL, § 4) was the 
place where the hero encamped, Cusham-jerahmeel was the city 
of which Abimelech made himself king, and Jerahmeel (or 
rather, no doubt, some popular shortened form of it) was the 
name of the place (in the Jerahmeelite region) where Abime- 
lech resided when Zebul sent word to him of Gaal's intrigues. 
Cp SHECHEM. 


It is important to notice (1) that P knows of Gideoni 


David's heroes (2 5. 2327) contains the name of Abiezer 
the Anathothite, and (3) that an Ophrah is known to 
have existed in the land of Benjamin ; Gideon was, upon 
this theory, a hero of S. Palestine. Cp MEONENIM, 
MOoREH. T. K.C. 


TORTOISE (2¥, sé5; 0 kpoKodeiAoc O xEp- 
caioc ; erocodilus). The Heb. word thus rendered by 
the AV in Lev.1]29, has been supposed by some to 
mean a kind of crocodile (cp @& Pesh., etc.), whilst, 
according to the Talmudists, it denoted a ‘toad.’ 
Most, however, take the word, like its Ar. equivalent 
dabb, to mean some kind of LizarD (g.v.}; RV renders 


GREAT LIzArb, 

The tortoise, which AV Pa het belongs to that group of 
the Reptilia called the Chelonia, which is represented in 
Palestine by two species of land tortoise, and several aquatic. 
Testudo itera, the Mauritanian tortoise, is the commonest 
species; it is widely distributed independent of soil, and is 
found from Mogador to Persia. In §. Palestine its place is 
taken by 7. deithiz, which prefers a sandy soil, The terrapins, 
Clemmys caspica, var. rivudata, are frequent in the streams 
and pools of Palestine, and Avzys orbicularis, a synonym for 
E. exropea, is found in the lakes of Gennesaret and Hileh. 
The Egyptian soft tortoise, Trionyx triunguis=T. egyptiacus, 
an African species, has been taken in the Litani and the Nahr- 


el-Kelb, A. E. §.-—S, A. C, 
TORTURE (etymimanic@Hcan), Heb. 113s. See 
MACccaBEES (SECOND), § 8. 
TOU (YA), « Ch. 189/; in 2S. 89 ToL 
TOW. (1) MMWR, piiteh, Is. 4317, RV FLAX. (2) 


ny, n&breth, Judg.169 Is.131; 33, ‘to shake,’ so ‘that 
which is shaken off’ from the flax (see BDB), 

TOWER. The psalmists compare God to a lofty, 
impregnable tower or fort ; 2IW!D, mzsgad, and TSN, 
mésidih, occur in combination, 183[2], also separately. 
Misgab conveys the idea of height; Mésddahk that of 
ambush (David's muso, EV ‘hold,’ may have suggested 
the application of the term?), But the ordinary word 
for ‘tower’ is bas, migdal, an old Canaanitish term, 
also found as a loan-word in Egyptian? (see MIGDOL, 
and cp NAMES, § 106). Towers were used both for the 
defence of cities (see FORTRESS, § 5) and for the pro- 
tection of flocks and vineyards (see CATTLF, § 1, and 
cp ‘tower of the watchmen,’3 2 K.179; ‘tower of the 
flock,’ Mic. 48,cp EDER). ‘These protecting towers were 
probably adjoined by the rude houses of peasants, and 
out of these groups of dwellings larger places would 


arise. 

The towers of Babel (Gen. 11 4), Penuel (Judg. 8917), Shechem 
(Judg. 9467), and Siloam (Lk. 134, mipyos) are especially 
mentioned; also in AV of 2 K. 524, a tower which, from vz. 8, 
we might believe to be that of Samaria. But though Sep, 
‘bphel, will bear the meaning ‘tower’ in Is. 32 14 ((| ja), the 
primary sense of the word is ‘hill’ (lit. ‘swelling”). Hence 
RV renders ‘hill.’ The versions all render as if they read 
bik, ‘bphel (e.g., Tg. "OD snd, ‘to a secret place’; @ cis ro 
oxorevév). Pesh., however, implies 77 beet x. Cp OrHet. 
We also hear of a ‘tower of David ' (Cant. 44), which may be a 
slip for ‘tower of Solomon’ (cp 1 K. 7 2), and, at least in the EV, 
of the ‘tower’ of SYENE (g.v.), and cp MiGpou. 


1 In x Ch. 117 12816, we find 739 (EV ‘hold,’ except in 117, 
where AV ‘castle,’ RV ‘stronghold’}; the ‘city of David’ is 
meant, for which 2S.57 has 7HsD (EV ‘strong hold’). 

2 It also exists in Lihyan (an offshoot of Sabzan), and in MI; 
but there is no trace of it in Assyrian. 

3 The difficult phrase rendered in EV ‘as a besieged city* 
(Is. 18} means rather, as Hitz and Ges. (7Aes.) suppose, ‘a 
watch-tower (ayy Py or) bn). Nearly so thinks Duhm. 
But this has no solid basis. Perhaps we shoud read AAWY VY, 


“a forsaken city,' or the like (see ‘ Isaiah,’ SBO7 (Addenda). 
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Great {see vol. 2 col. 2033/., 2041 f.). 
| itself is a derivative of Tpdxwv, the name given by the 
1 Greeks to the ‘ rough’ and rugged areas, formed by lava 


: fissures. 
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A third word for ‘tower’ is ‘M2, défan, Is. 3214 (RV ‘ watch- 
tower’), or J’2 (Kr. J73), Is, 2313 (of siege-towers), and a 


fourth is TD, wzé‘dz, which unites the meanings of ‘ fortress’ 
and ‘refuge’ (Ps. 271 315 [4], etc.); see Del. on Ps. 315 [4]. 


TOWN in EV sometimes corresponds to {r) YD, ‘ir 


: 6s £-, in ‘anwalled town’ (Dt, 35 RVmg. ‘count 
as a Benjamite name (Nu. 111, etc.), (2) that the list of ; canta meh Sy = : ° ae 


town’; Esth. 919), or ‘town (RV city] in the country” 
1S.273 (71 “y DBRS); also to four of the terms [(2), 
(3), (4), (8)} also rendered VILLAGE (¢.v.). 


TOWNCLERE (rpammateyc), Acts 19 35. 
EPHESUS, § 2. 


TRACHONITIS. The name of the region surround- 
ing and including the ‘Trachon,’ a_ remarkable 

volcanic formation, beginning about 25 ni. 
* S. of Damascus, and go m. E. of the Sea of 
Galilee, mentioned in the Bible only once, Lk. 3x (rs 
"Irovpalas kat Tpaywriridos xwpas), as part of the 
‘tetrarchy' of Philip, one of the sons of Herod the 
The word 


See 


1. Name 


deposits, which are characteristic of the region S, and 
E. of Damascus {see Fischer's Map of this district in 
ZDPV 12[1889]H.,4). Strabo (xvi. 220) speaks of two 
‘hills’ called Todywves beyond Damascus (imépxewras 
TadrHs dud Acydpevor Adpor Tpdywves}: the more remote 
and easternmost of these is the rugged basaltic area, 
bare and uninhabited, now called 7udil es-Safa (‘ the 
hills of stone’), 55 m. SE. of Damascus :! the other 
is the nearer and better known ‘ Trachonitis’ of Philip, 
corresponding to the modern Leja (i.e, Jaja’ah, 
refuge, retreat), so called because, from its physical 
character, it forms a natural fortress or retreat, where 
bandits could feel themselves secure, or which could be 
held by a small body of defenders against even a 
determined invader.? 
The entire region 5. and SE. of Damascus was once 
actively volcanic, and the SE. corner of the Leja is 
. contiguous to the NW. end of the Jesel 
2. peseciy- Haurin range—called also now, from its 
having been largely colonised by Druses 
migrating from Lebanon, the Jebel ed-Driz—with its 
many conical peaks (Ps. 6816 f. [15 f-]), the craters of 
extinct volcanoes ; and it is to the streams of basaltic 
lava, emitted in particular by the Ghararat ei-Kib- 
fiyek, and the neighbouring Ze// Shihan (see view in 
Merrill, 15), at the NW, end of this range, that the 
Leja owes its origin. In shape, the Leja resembles 
roughly a pear ; it is about 25 m. long from N. to S. 
and 19m, broad from E. to W. ; and it embraces an 
area of some 350 sq. m. It rises to a height of from 
20 to 4o ft. above the surrounding plain, so that it 
looks from a distance like a rocky coast ; its surface is 
rugged, and intersected by innumerable crevices and 
‘In its outline or edge the bed is far from 
being regular, but sends out at a multitude of points, 
black promontories of rock into the surrounding plain. 


; Through this rugged shore there are a few openings 


into the interior, but for the most part it is impassable, 
and roads had to be excavated to the towns situated 
within it." The appearance of the Leja is very strange. 
‘Its surface is black, and has the appearance of the sea 
when it is in motion beneath a dark cloudy sky, and 
when the waves are of good size, but without any 
white crests of foam. But this sea of lava is motionless, 
and its great waves are petrified. In the process of 
cooling the lava cracked, and in some cases the layers 
of great basalt blocks look as if they had been prepared 
and placed where they are by artificial means. In other 


1 See Wetzstein, Hauran, 6 .; Porter, Damascus,® 152 £3 
Burton and Drake, Unexplored Syria (1872), 1207-2503 v. 
Oppenheim, Vom Mittelaeer sum Pers. Golf (1899), 1229-33 
(with photographs). 

2 In 1838, 6000 Druses defended it successfully against Ibrahim 
Pasha, who lost 20,000 men in the attempt to force it. 
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cases, the hillocks have split. lengthwise, or sometimes 
into separate portions; and thus seams have been 
opened, forming great fissures and chasms which can- 
not be crossed. Elsewhere again the lava bed has not 
been broken into such small hillocks, but has more the 
appearance of what we calla rolling prairie. Thereare 
between the hillocks, and also in the rolling parts, many 
intervals of soil, free from stones, which are of surpris- 
ing fertility’ (Merrill, 2. of Jordan, 11 f-}. The soil in 
these depressions is still cultivated in parts, and affords 
pasture for flocks: remains of ancient vineyards have 
also been found in them. At many points (zéid. 14) 
there are copious springs, though not, apparently 
(Rindfleisch, 15), in the interior. Besides the seams 
and fissures that have been spoken of, there are also 
many caves, which have been occupied as dwellings. 
Bands of robbers lurk in them at the present day (cp 
how Porter was attacked, Damascus, 273 7-).  Out- 
laws from the settled portions of the country flee hither, 
and are comparatively safe. In the vicinity of Dama 
(the highest point in the Leja) ‘so rough and rugged is 
the country, so deep the gullies and ravines, and so 
lofty the overhanging rocks, that the whole is a laby- 
tinth = none but the Arabs can penetrate’ { Porter, 
283). 

It is worthy of note how closely these descriptions 
agree with Josephus. He says, in connection with the 
order given by Augustus (see below, § 4) to check the 
depredations of the Trachonites, how difficult it was to 
do this :-— 

‘ For they possessed neither cities nor fields, but lived together 


with their cattle in subterranean retreats and caves. They had 
however, constructed reservoirs for water, and granaries for 
corn, and being invisible could long resist a foe. The entrances 


to the caves are narrow even for persons entering one at a time, 
whilst within they are incredibly largeand madespacious. The 
fone above the dwellings is not Figen, but as it were a plain. 

he rocks are everywhere rugged and difficult to find a way 
among, except when a guide points out the paths; for even 
these are not straight, but have many windings’ (dat, xv. 101). 

But, though this was the character of the population 

of the Leja in Josephus’ time, before long it changed 
igs (see § 5}: civilisation entered, and cities 
Trp were built, the remains of which are in 
many cases. standing to the present 
day. Thus on the N., just within the Leja, we have 
Burak (Porter,@) 164 ); then (going southwards) 
on, or a little outside, the E. edge, es-Suwarah 
(P. 169), el-Hazm, and (inside the Leja) Sahr (Heber- 
Percy, 31-39, 437. : p. 32 ‘the track to Sahr winds 
amongst the fissures, gaps, holes, and waves of the 
Java, that now extends in an undulating unbroken 
sheet for a few yards, and then is cracked and broken 
up into every conceivable form. Even the semblance 
of a track soon faded away'), Der Nileh (HP 47), 
and Shuhbah, between the Leja and J. Haurain 
(P. 190% ; HP 59); on the S., Nejran and Busr 
el-Hariri (P. 2667); on the SW. Ezra’ {P. 271; 
Merrill, 26%); on the W., Kirateh, Mujeidel, Khubab 
{Chabeb), and Kureim (P. 279 f°; M. 24-32); on 
the NW., Mismiyeh (M, 16-22, with illustration of 
temple: the ruins, according to Porter, 284, are 
3 m. in circuit, and contain many buildings of consider- 
able size and beauty); and in the heart of the Leja, 
Dama {or Damet el-‘Alya, Wetzst. 25), the largest 
town in the interior, with about 300 houses, mostly in 
good preservation {Burckh, 110).? 

Mismiyeh (the ancient Pere) is interesting on 
account of an inscription found there by Burckhardt in 
1810 (Travels in Syria, 1822, p. 117; also Merrill, 
p. 20, and Waddington, No. 2524}, which demonstrates 
the identity of the Leja with the Trachon. Julius 
Saturninus, consular legate of Syria, under Alex, 
Severus, issues a public notice informing the inhabitants 


1 The soil of Hauran ovtside the Leja, it should be remarked, 
is singularly rich and fertile (cp BasHAN, § 2). 

2 See further the list of places in Hauran (including the Leja), 
with explanatory remarks in ZDPV, 1889, p. 278.7 
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that, there being temporary barracks in the place, they 
are not liable to have soldiers billeted upon them; and 
the inscription begins: "Io¢vAws Zarovprivos Pawyoios 
eantpoKx@pig rot Tpdxwvos xalper. Two other 
PATpoxwuiat, or capital cities, of the Trachon are also 
known, viz. Bopexa?, now Bureikeh (Wadd. 2396}, 


| and Zorava, now Ezra’ (Wadd. 2480, cp 2479). 


It must not, however, be supposed that such cities 
The entire region, including 
the slopes of the J. Hauran, and the plains bordering 
on the Leja, is studded with deserted towns and villages, 
testifying to a once’ flourishing and prosperous civilisa- 
tion. Thus we have Hit, Héyat, Buthéneh, Shuka 
(Shakka, Zaxxela), E. of the Leja; Suleim, Kanawiit, 
Si‘ (with an inscription on a statue erected to Herod 
the Great: Wadd. 2364), ‘Atil, Suwédi, Hebran, 
‘Ire, Kureiyeh, and Salhad, with its great castle (see 
SALCAH), on the W. and SW. slopes of J. Hauran; 
the important city and fortress of Bosra, 20 m. S. of 
the Leja,! described by Porter (173-189, 200 7, 218- 
239, 248 7) and Merrill (32-58); Der'at (see EDRE#} 
20 m. SW. of it; as well as many other places (W'etz- 
stein says there are 300 on the E, and S. slopes of 
J. Hauran alone). The general character of all these 
deserted places is the same: the Leja supplied the 
building material ; and this determined the style of the 
architecture. The dwellings are constructed of massive 
weli-hewn blocks of black basaltic lava, with heavy 
doors moving on pivots, outside staircases, galleries, 
and roofs, all of the same material {see the descriptions 
just quoted, and the photographs in Heber- Percy, 
frontispiece, 41, 46, 61, 65, 6&9, etc.}. Many of 
these cities are in such a good state of preservation that, 
as Wetzstein observes (49), it is difficult for the 
traveller not to believe that they are inhabited, and to 
expect, as he walks along the streets, to see persons 
moving about the houses. The architecture of these 
deserted sites (which include temples, theatres, aque- 
ducts, reservoirs, churches, etc.) is of the Graeco-Roman 
period, and is such as to show that, between the first 
and the seventh century A.D., they were the home of a 
thriving and wealthy population. 

The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, followed by some 
moderns(as Porter, Merrill, and Heber-Percy), identify Trachon 
with the ‘region of Argob' (Dt. 3413/1 K. 413). See, against 
this view, ARGos and BasHAn (col. 497), above; also Driver on 
Dt. 345, and ‘ Argob' in Hastings’ DZ. 

Trachon, or the Trachonitis,? is mentioned frequently 
by Josephus, chiefly in connection with the predatory 

- practices of its inhabitants. In 25 B.C. 

4. History. one Zenodorus, a bandit-chief, held, on 

payment of tribute to Cleopatra, the former domain of 
Lysanias (see col. 2841); and he, to increase his. 

Tevenues, so encouraged the lawless Trachonites in 
their raids upon the people of Damascus, that the latter: 
appealed to Varro, the governor of Syria, to lay their 
case before Augustus. Augustus sent back orders that 
this ‘robbers’ nest’ (Ayorhpiov) should be destroyed ; 
and Varro accordingly made an expedition against 
them. Afterwards, in order more permanently to 
reduce them to order, Augustus placed the country 
under the control of Herod the Great, who, with the 
help of skilful guides, successfully invaded it, and 

secured, at least for the time, ‘ peace and quietness for 

the neighbouring people’ (Axé. xvi.101 cp 3; more 

briefly, B/i. 204). The Trachonites, however, dis- 

satisfied with being obliged to ‘till the ground and live 

guietly,’ and finding also that it rewarded their labours 

but meagrely, took advantage of Herod’s absence in 

Rome (about 9 B.C.) to revolt, and resumed their raids 

‘upon the more fertile territory of their neighbours. 
Herod’s generals inflicted a defeat upon them; but 

about forty of the robber-chiefs escaped into ‘ Arabia” 


1 Both Eus. (OS 268 269 298) and the Talm. (see Schérer, (2 
1353, (8) 1 426) speak of Trachon as in the neighbourhood of, or 
berdering on, Bosra, 

2 Josephus uses both terms. 
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(i.e. Nabateea, S. of Haurdn), whence they raided both 
Judzea and Coele-Syria. Herod, upon his return to 
Syria, finding himself unable to reach the robbers 
themselves, invaded ‘lrachon and slew many of their 
relations there, in retaliation for which they still more 
harassed and pillaged his territory (Azf, xvi.91). In 
the end, Herod threw 2000 Idumzeans into Trachonitis 
(2. 2), and placed a Babylonian Jew named Zamaris, 
a leader of mercenaries, in command of the surrounding 
districts. Zamaris built fortresses, and a village called 
Bathyra, and protected the Jews coming up from 
Babylon to attend the feasts in Jerusalem against the 
Trachonite robbers. The consequence was that, till the 
end of Herod’s reign, the country around Trachonitis 
enjoyed tranquillity (dé. xvii, 21-2}. 

Upon Herod's death, his son Philip (4 8.¢.-34 A.D.) 
received, by his father’s will, the ‘tetrarchy’ of 
Gaulanitis (Jaulan), Batanzea (the ‘Bashan’ of the 
OT}, Trachonitis, and Auranitis {‘ Hauran'), as well 
as a part of the former domain of Zenodorus (Azz. 
xvii. 81 114; cp xviii. 46 54 B/xi.63). Under Philip's 
just and gentle rule (477. xviii. 46} the same tranquillity 
was no doubt maintained; for Strabo, writing about 
25 A.D., says (xvi. 220) that since the robber bands 
under Zenodorus had been put down, the country round 
had, through the gocd government of the Romans, and 
as a result of the security afforded by the garrisons 
stationed in Syria, suffered far less from the raids of 
the barbarians. After Philip’s death (34 a.D.), as he 
left no sons, his tetrarchy was attached by Tiberius to 
the province of Syria (4x¢.xviii.46). In 37 A.D., 
however, Caligula bestowed it upon Herod Agrippa I. 


(Ant. xviii. 610 end; B/ii.96), who held it—as an - 


inscription commemorating his safe return from Rome 
(41 A.D. }, found at el-Mushennef, shows (Wadd. 2241)— 
as far as the E. slopes of the Jebel ed-Driaz. The rule 
of Agrippa seems to mark the beginning of a new 
stage in the civilisation of the entire district: Greek 
inscriptions now begin to multiply, and we have many 
records in stone of the building of public edifices, 
Agrippa I. died (Acts1223) in 44 4.D., and, as his son 
was still a minor, ‘frachon and the neighbouring parts 
were administered by a procurator under the governor 
of Syria. 
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formed part of the kingdom of Herod Agrippa II. (Acts 
2513 7.), inscriptions and buildings dating from whose 
reign are numerous both in the J.eja itself and in other 
parts of Haurdin.! The most important step in the 
history of the civilisation of this entire district, however, 
was taken in 106, when Trajan created it into the new 
province of ‘ Arabia,’ with Bosra as its capital. Trajan’s 
agent in accomplishing this was Cornelius Palma, 
governor of Syria froin 104 to 108, whose work in bring- 
ing an aqueduct into Kanata (now Kerak) is com- 
memorated in an inscription found at el-'Afineh (Wadd. 
2296-2297 ; Cp 2301, 2305). It does not fall within the 
scope of the present article to pursue the history further : 
it may therefore suffice to remark generally that the direct 
influence of the Romans began almost immediately to 
make itself felt: roads and aqueducts were constructed ; 
during the second and third centuries basiticas, temples, 
theatres, and other buildings rapidly multiplied ; in- 
scriptions, sepulchral, dedicatory, architectural, become 
more abundant; and a new and unique civilisation, 
externally Roman, but including within it a strange 
combination of Greek and Semitic elements, is the 
result (see further details and references in GASm. HG 
624 7-). A Roman road, it may be added, starting 
from Damascus, Tuns through the Leja, passing 
Mismiyeh in the N., and Bureikeh in the S.; and going 
on to Bosra, Philadelphia (Rabbath Ammon), Moab, 
etc. (cp Rindfleisch, 24). 
Burckhardt, as cited above, 51% (Hauran), 110 (the Leja) ; 
J. G. Wetzstein, Reisebericht tiber Hauran u. die Trachonen, 
‘ 1860 (epoch-making), especially pp. 25 3 
5. Literature. Porcer (=P, 84), Five Vearsin Damascus); 
Merrill(=M, § 3), &. of Jordan, and Heber- 
Percy (=HP, § 3), A Vistt to Bashan and Argob, 1896, as 
referred to above ; the account of Stiibel’s ‘ Reise,’ with map, in 
ZDP¥, 1889, pp. 225-302 (important) 2; Rindfleisch, * Die Land- 
schaft Hauran in rémischer Zeit u, in der Gegenwart,’in ZDPV, 
1898, pp. 1-58 (on the Leja, 5-7 14,417 24 45}; v. Oppenheim, 
op. cit, 187 #. (chaps. 85 on Hauran generally; chap. 4 on the 
Druses). The standard authority on the avchttectzre of Hauran 
is de Vogiié's fine work, Syrve Centrale, Architecture Civile 
et Religieuse du te au vite stécle (1867), containing 150 plates, 
with explanatory descriptions (though little relating specifically 
to the Leja); see more briefly GASm. HG 629 7 
For inscriptions (from Hauran generally, as well as the Leja) 
see the works cited under BASHAN, § 5; and add Burton and 
Drake, of. cit. 2 379-388. 8. R. D, 
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When Israel settled in Palestine they came into touch 
with lines and movements of commerce which had been 
extant throughout Western Asia from a remote 
antiquity. The economic development of the nation 
—apart from their adoption of agri- 

1. Introductory. culture—consisted in their gradual 
engagement in this already ancient, elaborate, and 
world-wide system. Many of its consequences, as seen 
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Detailed vocabulary (§ 83). 


Maps: Trade-routes—i. Hither Asia (opp. col. 5160), ii. Palestine (opp. col. 5164). 


in Egypt or Babylonia, repeat themselves in Israel; 
indeed at some periods they are the only evidence we 


1 For a list of inscriptions naming Herodian kings, see Wadd. 
2365 end. 

2 See also the map of Hauran and Jebel ed-Driiz, accompany- 
ing Schumacher's ‘Das stidliche Basan’ in ZDPV 20 (1897) 
67-227. In both these maps, however, there is an error in lat. 
and long.: Damascus is placed correctly ; but by a fault in the 
triangulation the whole of Hauran and surrounding parts are 
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have of the presence of commerce as a factor in the 
national life. It is, therefore, necessary to review the 
rise, progress, and fashions of trade in W. Asia—with 
its relations to religion—down till the end of the second 
millennium 8B.C., or just as Israelite commerce began to 
develop. 


I, TRADE IN WESTERN ASIA 


From the most remote epochs there were present 
throughout W. Asia the conditions not only of local 
ae exchange, but also of a wide inter- 
> baraioyping national commerce, viz.: (a) the 
“great differences of soil, fertility, and 
animal and vegetable products (§§ 3-6} ; (4) the unequal 
distribution of stones and metals {§ 7) ; {c) the rise, at 
the two extremes of the region, of empires of vast wealth 
and culture (§§ 8-11) ; {d} the specialisation of commerce 
by particular tribes and nations (§§ 12-16}; (e) the 
central position of W. Asia between the Indian Ocean 
and the Mediterranean—India and Europe (§17/.); 
(/) the existence of natural lines of traffic both by land 
and by sea (§$ 9, 28); ({g) the development of the 
means of carriage (§ 19); and (4} the rise of common 
standards of value (§ 20}. To our survey of these it is 
necessary to add some consideration of (7) the relation 
of commerce to religion (§§ 21-24) ; as well as a sketch 
of (&) those political movements which so powerfully 
influenced the trade of Syria just before Israel settled in 
Palestine (§§ 25-27). 
(2} W. Asia is unsurpassed in any quarter of the 
globe for its extraordinary contrasts of soil and fertility : 
. between the Syrian and the Arabian 
peer ag desert on the one hand, and the river- 
* valleys and deltas of Babylonia and 
Egypt, with the garden lands of Syria and S. Arabia, 
on the other; whilst most of the ordinary contrasts 
—between sea-coast and ‘Hinterland,’ lowlands and 
highlands, with very different temperatures and soils, 
pastoral and arable regions—were also present through- 
out. All these formed different grades and necessities of 
human life, between which the currents of commerce 
were as inevitable as the winds which pass between 
spheres of differing temperature in the world's atmo- 
sphere. ‘he various populations of W. Asia were 
dependent on each other for some of the barest necessaries 
of life, as well as for most of its simpler comforts and 
embellishments, and such dependence was the beginning 
of trade, At the same time, we must be careful not to 
exaggerate either the amount of the trade, or its influence 
on the minds of men at so early a period. Had 
commerce then been a dominant feature of human life, 
we should have found more traces of its influence on 
religion than we shall be able to discover (§ 21}. 
The elements of early commerce between the deserts 
and the fertile lands are easily determined from the 
conditions of to-day. There are still 
= ee of nomads who live for months or even 
"years on milk and flesh (Palmer, Desert 
of the Exodus), varied by dates from the oases in the 
centre of Arabia (Doughty, 47. Des., passim). From 
the earliest times, however, the need of cereal foods 
must have drawn the Bedouins into commerce with the 
agricultural populations; and this need would increase 
with the settlement of nomads from the interior of 
Arabia on the borders of fertility. From Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Egypt the nomads would seek 
grain, fruit (e.g., almonds), cloth, oil, and (after its 
invention) pottery,! with (in course of time) weapons. ? 





shifted unduly S. and W., so that Bosra is 32° 30’ 5 N., and 36° 
26%’ E., instead of, as it ought to be, 32° 334’ N. and 36” 32’ E. 
{see MN DPV, 1899, pp. 12-14). This error has been corrected 
in Fischer’s Handkarte von Pal. 1899, and also in the map 
in the present article (which is based? upon the three maps 
named). 

1 As they do now from Gaza and Damascus. 

2 To the early Egyptians the nomads were the peoplte of the 
boomerang. But the story of Senuhyt proves that during the 
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In exchange they would give dates,! curdled milk, 
wool, occasionaily cattie, honey, salt, alkali (obtained 
from the ashes of the Kilu and other plants), ‘ Mecca 
balsam’ (BALSAM), and other medicinal herbs. Com- 
merce between Syria and Egypt included oil, mastic 
(BALM), wool, etc. (EGypT, § 8}, and (later) Syrian 
manufactures; whilst traffic between Babylonia and 
Egypt was frequent even in pre-historic times (24. 
§ 43). Trade in SALT (g.v.} was not only local—as 
from the salt-pans N. of Pelusium, in el-Jof, and else- 
where, or from the deposits at the S. end of the Dead 
Sea ;—probably also rock-salt was exported to a distance 
as to-day: ¢.g., from W. Kaseem in Arabia (Palgrave, 
Centr, and E, Arab, 180 [ed. 1883]}. 

The most isolated of the fertile lands of W. Asia lies 

on the S. of Arabia under the monsoon rains. Arabia 
: Felix (Ar, ‘el-Yemen'—z.e., ‘the 
° pte south’) has ever been famous for 
‘fertility, and was the seat of the 
Minzean and Sabzean civilisation (below, § 14}. Its 
chief repute, however, was for frankincense (see FRANK- 
INCENSE, where its late appearance in the OT is noted, 
and its probably earlier use in Egypt). Erman? says 
this was common under the Old Empire. Sprenger 
calls the incense-country ‘the heart of the commerce of 
the ancient world‘ (Geog. Alt. Arad. 299}. Theodore 
Bent (Nineteenth Cent., Oct. 1895, pp. 595 f.) describes 
‘the actual libaniferous country,’ Dhofar, as ‘ perhaps 
not now much bigger than the Isle of Wight,’ and 
‘probably in ancient days not much more extensive.’ 
It lies on the coast some 800 m. NE. from Aden, 
about half-way to Muscat. gooo ewt. of the gum are 
exported annually to Bombay. Other products are 
cocoanuts and cocoanut fibre {not yet identified under 
any ancient Semitic name), myrrh, ghee, fruits, and 
vegetables. Pasturage is rich. Dates and weapons 
are imported. There is a fine harbour, perhaps 
Moscha of the Perzplus (§ 32), and numerous Sabzean 
remains. Camels are the animals used for carrying 
purposes; horses are unknown. Cp SEPHAR, On 
another incense country see § 8. 

At times primitive commerce in the necessaries of 
life must have been enhanced by local famines, though 
in the less settled conditions of early history these would 
result not so much in increased trade as in migrations 
of tribes. Such migrations, however, would also stinyu- 
late trade by communicating across the region a better 
knowledge of its remoter parts, as well as familiarity 
with the various routes thither. We shall see that most 
of the great trading tribes had been immigrants to the 
districts which became the centres of their flourishing 
commerce. 

The early distribution of woodland in W. Asia is 
uncertain ; bat from Syria into Egypt, as well as from 
6. Distributi the wooded districts of Palestine, not 

: either only to the treeless desert borders, but 

"also to Babylonia, there was always 

some traffic in timber. Cedar was brought from ‘the 
West’ to Babylonia in the reigns of Sargon I. and 
Gudea (4th mill.), and rafts of other woods must have 
descended the Euphrates and the Tigris.4 Round the 


Middle Empire the Egyptian weaponsmiths carried their goods 
on asses among the Asiatic nomads: WMM, As. w. Eur. 
1, n. 2, 

1 Still imported from Arabian oases to Baghdad, Damascus, 
and Yemen (Palgrave, Centr. and Fast. Arabia [ed. 1883], 
43) 149, 364);_also from vases in Turkish Arabia to Bushire. 
See Consular Report on Trade and Commerce of the Persian 
Gulf in rgor by Lt.-Col. Kemball, Forder (With the Arabs in 
Tent and Towm, 119 [1902]) describes caravans from Haurin 
to Kaf taking wheat and barley to be bartered for salt and dates. 
He reports among the industries of the J6f saddle-bags, carpets, 
abbas and other clothing; cp 145: imports—coffee, cooking 
utensils, clothing from Damascus, etc. 7 

2 Cp ZDPYV 2089 for present export of alkali from steppes S. 
of Hauran to the soap factories of Nablus. 

3 Life in Ane, ee: (tr. by Tirard ; 1894), p. 507. 

4 E.g., wnder Ur-nina of Lagash (Basytonta, § 44); cp 
Radau, Zarly Baby. Hist, |1gco], and Howorth, Zug. Hist. 
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Persian Gulf there is said to be no timber for ship- 
building. For the period between the Old and the 
Middle Empire in Egypt see Erman, af. cit. 452. 
(4) The distribution of useful stones and metals 
through W. Asia is now tolerably clear. 
and alabaster found in early Babylonian 
stealer deposits came from the Assyrian _hilis, 
" the diorite from Arabia (BABYLONIA, 
§§ 18, 21).1 The basalt of Haurin must always, as 
to-day, have been used for millstones for all Syria. 
Egypt was without copper, which it brought from Sinai 
and the Lebanons (Copper). Gudea imported copper 
from KimaS in N. Arabia (Hommel in Hastings’ 8D 
l225; cp Gen. 1023, and see Ang. Hist. Rev. 17 221}. 
Cyprus was a later source ; on bronze see below, § 17. 
Iron, copper, and lead were found in the hills W. of 
Nineveh {see AssykIA, § 6}, and iron in parts of Syria 
and Central and S. Arabia (Doughty, 4r. Des,). Iron, 
however, except in Babylonia, does not appear till the 
close of our period (see IRON), There was a little gold 
in the desert E. of Egypt and in Nubia (see Ecypr, § 50); 
but its chief sources were in Arabia, on the E. of Sinai, 
and on the far S. coast? (see GOLD, Oruir). Silver, 
which was rare in Egypt till 1600 B.c,, came from Asia 
{Ecyer, § 38}. Precious stones (turquoises, etc.) were 
found in Sinai. Cp Sronrs. The love of ornament is 
one of the earliest motives to barter among primitive 
peoples, and we may assume that traffic in metals and 
jewels had begun in W. Asia even before the rise of 
the great civilisations in Egypt and Mesopotamia, 


The marble : 


(c) It is, however, in the growth and organisation of ° 


these great civilisations that we must seek for the 

most powerful of the factors of ancient 

8. Saye res commerce. Trade always advances by 

"leaps and bounds where two great 

states face each other (cp the sudden increase between 

the Hittites and Egypt after their treaty in the reign of 
Ramses Il. [Erman, 537]}. 

By the end of the fifth millennium B,c., both Baby- 
lonia and Egypt possessed a developed civilisation, for 
the growth of which we must assume many centuries 
if not some millennia (see BABYLONIA, § 46}; both had 
elaborate systems of writing, always a proof of anda 
help to commerce, 
close communications, is proved by the strong Baby- 
Ionian elements in pre-historic Egyptian culture (see 
Ecyrt, § 43). The rapid rise of their wealth, doubtless 
largely due to discoveries of new sources of the precious 
metals, must have increased trade throughout W, Asia, 
and complicated it beyond previous conditions. The 
monument (discovered at Susa by De Morgan) of Mani3- 
tu-irba, ruler of KiS {4th mill. B.c.}, records his pur- 
chase of lands, grain, wool, oil, copper, asses, and slaves, 
which were paid for in silver; and among the officials 
mentioned are ‘a mariner,’ ‘scribe,’ ‘surveyors,’ ‘ miller,” 
‘jeweller,’ and ‘merchant’ (Daméar).8 The growth of 
wealth hastens the demand, not only for articles of 
luxury, but also for better qualities of food-stuffs. For 
example, both the Nile and the Euphrates valley produce 
dates ; but if then, as at the present day, the Arabian 
oases, including Sinai, produced a special quality of 
dates,4 these would be imported into Egypt and Baby- 
lonia then as now (see above, § 4, third note). The 
records of the kings of LagaS (BABYLONIA, § 44} report 





Rev. 177. For Gudea’s imports see PSB 11, RPA 275 LK, 
and Rogers’ As¢. 1370. 

1 The diorite of Gudea and Ur-bau was brought from Magan 
on the NE. coast of Arabia (Amiaud, RP! 215 n. takes it to be 
Sinai); but see note to Aug. Hist, Rev. 17 211 for another source. 

2 Burton, Land of Midian, 2 Ch.36, speaks of ‘gold of 


That between them there were ; 





ons,‘ which Glaser (Stizze, 2347) identifies with el-Farwarri ‘ 


mentioned by Hamdani; cp Sprenger, 4/. Arad, 49-63. Gudea 
brought gold-dust from NW, Arabia and Khakh SE. of Medina 
(Hommel in Hastings’ BD 1225; Aug. Hist. Rev. 17 221). 

3 Howorth, Zug. Hist. Rev 17 uf 

4 The fine dates of el-Hasa (EK. Arabia) are stil] exported—to 
Mosul, Bombay and Zanzibar, Palgr. Cent. and E. Arab,, ed. 
1883, Pp. 364, 383- 
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the building of storehouses beside the temples, and the 
construction of canals. 

With the increase of wealth came the expansion and 
consolidation of empire, It is not always possible to 
decide whether objects of foreign origin found in early 
Egyptian or Babylonian remains were fruits of conquest 
(spoil or tribute), or of trade, though probably they are 
mostly due to trade; even where the records boast of 
tribute this is really the fruit of barter.! Even if any 
of the early expeditions from Egypt and Babylonia were 
for conquest (which is very doubtful ; see note), they 
found their motives in a previous trade; and they 
would open up routes and increase commerce, The 
expeditions of Sargon J. and Gudea to ‘the west’ for 
timber, and to Arabia for stone and metal (above § 6.) 
were repeated by other monarchs (see BABYLONIA, § 157); 
and the various conquests of, and immigrations into, 
Babylonia by fresh tribes must have powerfully developed 
trade. To the NE, lay Elam, a seat of culture by the 
fourth millennium B.c., with avenues of traffic into 
central and eastern Asia; and Elam overran Baby- 
lonia. Again, the Canaanite supremacy synchronised 
with a growth of commerce especially under Ham- 
murabi (see BABYLONIA, § 54°; though there was an 
increase of trade preceding this, at Ur, § 504); while the 
rapid subjection of the Canaanite dynasty to a KaSsite 
is proof of the luxury consequent on commerce under 
the former power. From Egypt expeditions were sent 
in the earliest times to secure the copper and turquoise 
mines of Sinai—e.g., Dyn. IIL, Zoser (Ecypr, § 44); 
Dyn. 1V., Snefru(i) ($45: about 3000B.C. ; but acc. to Fl. 
Petrie, 3998-3969 B.C.), and Hufu (Petrie, Hist. of 
Egypt, 142); Dyn. VI., Pepy I. ‘ the founder of Memphis 
proper’ (Ecyrt, § 47). There were also early expedi- 
tions to Nubia for gold, to the Sudan, the W’, oases, 
and above all down the Red Sea to Punt—either 
Somiali-land, or the coast between Suakim and Mas- 
sowah}.® Erman (of. cé#. 507) mentions the picture of 
a native of Punt as early as Hufu (Dyn. 1V.); but the 
‘earliest recorded expedition to Punt’ was under Assa, 
Dyn. V. (EcypT, § 48, FI. Petrie, too); Pepy I. 
(Dyn. VI.) sent to the Sudan and farther (Ecyer, 
§ 47); S'anh-ka-r& (Dyn. XI.) by Koptos, Kosér, and 
the Red Sea to Punt; and several kings of Dyn. XII, 
the Amenemha'ts and Usertesens, to Nubia, the Sudan, 
and Punt. Under this dynasty (2800 Fl. Petrie, 
2100 WMM}trade flourished exceedingly. The Hyksos 
migration and conquest of Egypt must have developed 
her Asiatic commerce ; but this, especially with Syria, 
reached its height after the conquests of the New 
Empire. For lists of the many Syrian products intro- 
duced, see WMM, As. uw. Eur. {chaps. I, ete.}, and 
Erman (516 #}, who remarks ; ‘we almost feel inclined 
to maintain that really there was scarcely anything 


1 See the instance given by Erman, 512; and cp Naville, 
Deiv el Bahari (Eg. Expl. Fund), Pt. H1., 11. Referring to 
the same expedition to Punt, W, E. Crum (Hastings DB 
16604) says : Queen Ha’ t¥epsut's ‘ fleet had, like its predecessors 
from the 6th dynasty onwards, solely a commercial object.’ So, 
too, Budge, Hist. of Fg. (1902), 411144158. Similarly in 
Babylonia under Gudea, who according to Hommel (Hastings? 
DB 225), did not conquer the distant regions, but by treaties 
secured passage for his caravans with their products. 

2 En-anna-tuma I. of Laga§ imported cedar ‘from the 
mountain’; Radan, 72, 

3 See also L. W. King, Letters and Inscr. of Hammurabi 
about B.C., 2200, i., Introd. and Text, iii., Translation; and 
G. Nagel ‘ Die Briefe H.’s an Sin-idinnam’ in Beitr. 2. Assyr. 
4434 with notes by F. Delitzsch 483% 

£On the favourable position of Ur for commerce, on the 
Euphrates, near the W. Rummein (which connected it with 
Central Arabia), and with a road to Sinai, see Rogers, Hist. of 
Bab, and Ass.1371 

5 So Naville (Deir ef Bahari, Pt. UI. 11; Eg. Expl. Fund), 
who says that in any case Punt lay N. of the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb: ‘nota definite territory,’ but a vague geographical 
definition. Some include under the name both sides of the Red 
Sea. ‘The region which produces frankincense is situated in 
the projecting parts of Ethopia and lies inland (i.¢., from Adulis 
on the Red Sea) but is washed by the ocean on the other side’; 
Cosmas, CArést. Topog. Bk. II, ET by M‘Crindle, sr. 
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which the Egyptians of this period did not import from 
Syria.’ Syrian slaves were a constant subject of traffic 
{Erman, 517, WMM, As. wu. Eur.). The New 
Empire also opened up Nubia, and elaborated the 
trade with Punt, and that with Cyprus (see EGYPT, 
§§ 53-61). For the trade of Ramses III. with fleets on 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea see the Harris Papyrus 
(end) and the summary in Budge, Hist. of Eg. 5159 7 

From the third millennium there is evidence of a 

royal service of despatches into Asia( WMM, As. u. Zur. 
-, If); the regulation of imports by the 
pa pets Egyptian government; the making of 
“ roads; and the supply of desert routes— 
e.g., that between Koptos on the Nile and the Red Sea 
(below, § 29 )—-with water (by Mentdhotep, Dyn. XI. 
[Erman, 506]).1_ It was easy and safe for even in- 
dividuals to travel to tribes as far as Edom and the 
‘Arébah : witness the tale of Se-nuhyt, which, whether 
historical or not (see Ecypt, col. 1237), must have 
been founded on a knowledge of the actual conditions 
of travel.2 In short, by the third millennium travel 
must have been frequent and tolerably secure (of course 
with interruptions} from the mouth of the Red Sea and 
the Sudan to the Euphrates; and the commercial 
activity and wealth of Babylonia in at least the second 
half of that millennium, can hardly have failed to create 
similar conditions for much of the rest of W. Asia. Cp 
§ 26, end. 

We must not suppose, however, that all this pro- 
duced, even for intervals, anything like a parallel to 
what prevails in modern times, or even to what was 
achieved under the Roman Empire. The roads of 
W. Asia were never so secure as under the Pax 
Romana, nor were they so well laid down, In the 
period with which we deal there were frequent inter- 
regna; the nomads of Arabia often burst the frontiers 
of civilisation; and even in peaceful times the well- 
developed habits of traffic cannot have produced such 
order or sense of safety as we find at the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

Before we pass from the influence of the great 
empires on commerce, three other phenomena require 
10. Trade and to be noticed. One is the effect of the 

political exigencies of commerce in the transfer 
ower. of political power within the empires 

P ‘: from one site to another, and the rapid 
growth of new capitals. Of this both Egypt and 
Babylonia furnish instances. The centre of govern- 
ment in Egypt came down the Nile, from positions 
commanding the highways to the S. and the Red Sea, to 
Memphis ® at the neck of the Delta, where great trade- 
routes converge from all quarters. We find a similar 
case under the New Empire, when the increase of trade 
on the Syrian frontier drew, for a time, the centre of 
the political power from Thebes into the Eastern Delta.4 
On the Euphrates and Tigris the same causes worked 
in an opposite direction—upstream. The central posi- 
tion of Ur with regard to commerce is well known ; 
how elaborate that commerce was is proved by the 
titles of the third dynasty of Ur, and the number of 
contract tablets from their time.5 The transference of 
power from the lower Babylonian cities to Babylon 
itself and the independence of that great centre from 
about 2400 B.C., was probably assisted by commercial 
influences, for Babylon proved its fitness as a centre for 
trade by the extraordinary persistence of its commerce 
and wealth, in spite of frequent political disasters, for 


1 Also ‘it is probable that Seti I. caused a series of water 
stations to be established from the Nile to Berenice’ (Budge, 
HF510); and Ramses HI. built a fortified well between Mt. 
Casius and Raphia (:did. 159}; on Ramses IV. 747d. 187. 

2 Under Dyn. xii.; cp ‘Travels of an Egyptian’ under Dyn. 
xix., xx. ETin RP 210277 aie 

3 Under Menes, 4500 or 4000 B.c., and his successors : Ecvrr, 
$8 44,47; Mempnis. See also Fi. Petrie, HAZ, vol. i. 

4 Cp Erman, 516. 

5 Cp for references Rogers, Hist. of Bab. and Assyr.1377. 
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nearly 2000 years (cp Is.47); and it is possible that 
some memory of the city’s early fame as a gathering 
place for men of all tongues may lie behind the Hebrew 
story of the founding of Babel (Gen. 11). One has 
only to look at the map to see how much more advan- 
tageously Babylon lies for the trade through Elam into 
Persia, than do the cities which preceded her in power. 
The rise of Assyria was doubtless aided by her com- 
mand, closer than that of Babylon, over the lines of 
trade to the W.; the transference of the Assyrian 
capital from ASur to Calah and Nineveh was, in fact, 
one from a less to a more suitable centre for commerce, 
both with N. and W. These are but instances, which 
will doubtless be multiplied as our knowledge of ancient 
history is.increased. 

Another phenomenon to be noted in the commercial 
development of the Great Empires—we shall find some- 
11. Mercenaries ; thing analogous: in Asrael —is the 

exchange of native militia, proper to 
royal traders. agricultural conditions of life, for a 
mercenary soldiery, which generally followed a great 
increase in trade. The soldiers of the Middle Empire 
in Egypt were such a militia; but after the great 
growth of trade, especially with Asia under the 
dynasties of the New Empire, the Egyptian armies 
were mainly composed of mercenaries (Erman, 542). 
The same thing happened in Egypt under Psamettk. 
It happened also in Babylonia under ASur-bani-pal and 
Nebuchadrezzar. 

Again, it is to be remarked that the initiative of the 
great commercial expeditions from Babylonia and from 
Egypt is recorded on the monuments as due not to 
private enterprise, but to the reigning monarch.! This 
is no pretence of royal arrogance or of the court scribe’s 
flattery. We see the same motive at work in the 
great explorations and commercial expeditions of the 
Middle Ages from Spain and Portugal. 

(d¢) The earliest societies of men did not contain a 
special class or profession of traders; farmers and 

s,. Manufacturers exchanged their own 

12. oh trading goods. In the story of Se-nuhyt the 
spencer weaponsmith himself carries his goods 

to the Asiatic nomads. As we shall see (§ 21}, trade did 
not exercise any influence on the formative period of the 
religions of W. Asia; a proof that it was not then 
specialised as a separate vocation. There is no mention 
of trade in the proverbs of Ptah-hotep (from the 4th 
mill), and when they appeared in Egypt ‘sailors, 
merchants, and interpreters of foreign origin were 
despised’ (Ecyrr, § 31); that is to say, the special 
class was a late and a foreign upstart in that civilisation. 

The rise of international commerce, however, and 
the peculiar character of the deserts which separated 

; the centres of civilisation favoured—ino 

is. Tribal place of the growth of special classes of 
monopolies. traders within those centres—the gradual 
absorption of whole tribes outside them in the business 
of trade and the carriage of goods. Especially was this 
the case with certain Arabian nomads, whose familiarity 
with the desert and possession of the means of crossing 
it, furnished them with the price (in their trading services) 
for purchasing the products of civilisation. Thus, in the 
OT, some of the earliest names for traders are tribal: 
Ishmaelite (Gen. 3725 27 f. 391,—all }), Midianite (the 
parallel E passages; Gen. 37 28a 36), and (later) Canaan- 
ite, of which the first two were Arabian and the last the 
inhabitants of that land which is well described as the 
‘bridge’ between Egypt and Mesopotamia. This 
evidence is confirmed by the Egyptian records. Part 
of the contempt of the Egyptians for traders was prob- 
ably due to the traders being foreigners. The Beni- 
Hasan paintings represent thirty-seven Asiatics from 
the desert, traders from near Sinai {see EGYPT, § 50; 


1 Similarly the letters of Hammurabi (above, §8 n.) show 
how that king personally superintends the i#fernal trade of 
Babylonia. 
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WMM, As. wu. Lur. 36). So, too, Hannu the leader 
of the expedition to Punt under S‘anh-kd-ré’ of the 
eleventh dynasty (EGYPT, § 48) appears to have a Semitic 
name (cp, however, Erman, 506). ‘Thus, by the third 
millennium B.c., the Semites from their central position 
between the two most ancient civilisations, their com- 
mand of the lines of communication, and their frequent 
migrations, had developed those habits of trading which 
distinguish them to the present day. Among the 
Semites, again, there were especially four families which 
concentrated the racial adaptableness and tenacity upon 
commerce, and, not content with the share in that 
which their central positions brought to them, devoted 
themselves to the pursuit and organisation of many lines 
of traffie, till they developed, in the case of one of them 
at least, a wider commercial influence than the world 
ever saw till the most recent epoch. These were the 
Minzeans, the Aramzeans, the Phoenicians, and the 
Nabatzans, of whom the first three had begun to 
develop their commerce within our period—the Minzeans 
and the Aramzans by land, the Phoenicians by sea. 
It is only upon indirect and somewhat precarious 
evidence (summarised by Weber, Aratien vor Isiam, 
; 22 f.)? that to the Minzean kingdom 
14. Minzans. a ee is assigned so early as the second 
half of the second millennium B.c. The centre of the 
Minzean power lay in the S. part of Arabia—not in the 
incense-bearing regions of Kataban and Hadramot 
{above, § 5), though it commanded these, and by its 
hold on the central Arabian routes (below, § 31) and its 
colony in Musran or Musri (z.e., Midian) and north- 
wards (MIZRAIM, § 3)? possessed the Arabian land 
traffic, and sent its caravans by Ma‘an and Petra to 
Gaza. The capital was Karnawu, the Karna of 
Eratosthenes,* in immediate connection with the ports 
of the S. coast. Thus Minzean trade extended at least 
from the Indian Ocean to the Levant. But see § 17. 
After what has been said elsewhere (ARAM, ARAMAIC 
LANGUAGE ; cp PHcENICIA, § 7) it is only necessary to 
say that in the second millennium B.c. 
15. Arameans. we find the Aramzeans succeeding the 
Hittites in a country on the upper Euphrates which is 
the meeting-ground of many trade-routes—from Syria, 
Asia Minor, Armenia, and Babylonia (below, § 397}. 
They gradually extended over N. Syria, a land more 
suited for trade than for agriculture or industrics,5 and 
embraced Damascus, the principal Syrian ‘harbour,’ a 
depét of the Arabian Desert (Hist. Geogr. 642 f.). The 
earlicst notices reveal Aramaeans as nomads, perhaps 
traders, in Mesopotamia ; in Syria the small states they 
founded round cities were such as those founded by other 
trading peoples. The strongest proof of their commerce 
is the graclual spread of their dialect till it became the 
dingua franca of W, Asia. In Babylonia it was spoken 
in daily life from the eleventh to the ninth century 
{Wi Volker Vorderasiens, 11); by the tenth it had 


1 The Syrians depicted on the tomb of Hui, about rqoo B.c. 
(see Budge, YF 4144), are traders. Cp Strabo xvi, 423 on the 
commercial qualities of the Arabs. 

2 None of the S. Arabian, so-called Himyaritic, inscriptions 
are dated before second century 8.c. For a detailed argument 
against the high antiquity claimed for the Minazan kingdom, see 
Budge, HA 6, Preface, xvi His conclusion is that Glaser's 
Inscr. 1755 belongs to the time of Cambyses and that ‘the 
Minzean kingdom cannot be shown to be older than the sixth 
century B.C.,’ p. xxil. 

3 The strong reasoning of Budge (HE 6xxi J) against 
Winckler’s frequent identification of the biblical Mizraim with 
the Arabian Musr is not conclusive against the existence of the 
latter. For if, as generally admitted, Ghazzat of Glaser's 
Inscr. 1083 be Gaza, the Minzean caravans from S. Arabia would 
scarcely pass through Egypt to Gaza, or through Gaza to Egypt 
(notwithstanding Budge’s note on p. xxii). The mention of 
Gaza, therefore, is, so far, evidence in favour of a N. Arabian 
Musri.. Cp also Sturon, $6. Even if the Musri of the Assyrian 
and Minzan inscriptions be proved to be Egypt, this only means 
an extension of the Minzean trade. 

4 Or Karnana; Strabo {xvi.42) who mentions besides the 
Sabzans at Mariaba, the Kattabanians at Tamna, the Chatramé- 
titai_at Sabata. 

5 M‘Curdy, Hist. Proph, Mon. 1155. 
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taken the place which Babylonian held in W’. Asia in 
the fifteenth, and was used as far as Egypt as a com- 
mercial tongue {WMM, ds. x. Eur. 234). How long 
and how far this commercial supremacy of the language 
lasted is proved by inscriptions in ‘Teima and Nabatzean 
towns tp to 100 A.D, It was the Arariwan trade, from 
the Tigris to the Levant, which formed the temptation 
to the Assyrian campaigns in the ninth and following 
centuries (below, § 52). Cp Syria, §§ 16 # 

The commercial influence of the Phoenicians appears 
to have risen at an earlier period than that of the 
Ave Aramzeans; but how early it is im- 
16. Phoenicians. possible to say. The absence of all 
Teflection of trade not only from the names of their 
earliest cities—-these may have been named before the 
Pheenician occupation?-—but also from all except pre- 
sumably late strata of their religion? (see below, § 22), 
is significant. The coincidence between a great influx 
of Canaanite population and religion into Babylonia 
(about 2500 B.c.}, and the rise of a ' Canaanite’ dynasty 
there, with a great increase of commerce and wealth, is 
interesting as indicative of a racial capacity for trade. 
On the whole, however, we may assign the rise of the 
commerce of the Phoenicians to a period subsequent to 
their arrival on the coast between Lebanon and the 
Levant, somewhere in the third millennium B.c., and 
therefore subsequent to the appearance of international 
commerce in W. Asia; and we may trace it to the 
central position of that coast, to the mines and forests of 
the neighbourhood, and to the greater facility for traffic 
by sea than by land, between the various Phoenician 
settlements. Probably the Phoenicians did not invent 
ships as the Greeks were led to suppose from their subse- 
quent supremacy in navigation ; for the first boats must 
have been invented by a people with long slow rivers. 
But the Phoenicians, with their towns near to large 
forests and disposed within a day’s sail of each other on 
a coast full of obstacles for Jand traffic, must have been 
early forced to the improvement of the means of naviga- 
tion ; whilst the harassing land march across the desert 
to Egypt must have led to a speedy extension of that 
navigation to the Egyptian delta. So great an adventure, 
if it did not produce, amply proves the existence of, 
those qualities of hardihood and enterprise, which were 
to lift Phoenicia to the command of the world's trade. 
The less adventurous Egyptians,? who had in the earlier 
periods of their history reached Punt by their own 
merchants, had left the trade through Nubia to negroes 
(Erman, 498);4 and now might be easily tempted 
to resign a commerce which they disliked (§ 13} to the 
peaceful invaders of the Delta. ‘The process may have 
been hastened during the Hyksos supremacy. In any 
case, from the beginning of the second millennium B.C. 
the trade of Egypt appears to have been in Phoenician 
hands. In the fifteenth century, according to the 
Amarna Letters they had fleets of merchant ships, and 
a fresco in a Theban tomb depicts them as importers 
of goods from Asia (Budge, HE 4163} 

(e) The ancient trade of W. Asia, however, was not 
confined within that region. W. Asia lies between the 

17. Foreign ie ears ee Piacmnsidesradd ; 

trade: with re of which, the one by its regular winds 

India. other by its islands, offer easy access 

ta sources of wealth beyond them. In 

the Jater Phoenician and the Greek epochs of trade both 

seas were regularly navigated, and the far ast united 
with the far West (§§ 63, 71). 


1 Sidon, usually understood as ‘ Fishertown’ (but see Pua- 
Nici, § 12); Tyre = rock; Beyrout = springs, etc. Contrast 
the Philistine Ashkelon and the Canaanite Kiriath-sepher, the 
former of which certainly, and the latter possibly, has a com- 
mercial origin, 

2 The chief Pheenician gods do not differ from those of other 
Canaanites. 

3 Cp the commercial superiority of Syrians at the present day 
to Egyptians. 

4 Cp inscription of Pepy of the sixth dynasty. 
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Whether in the period we are now treating there was 
already a trade with India is a question to which we can 
get only probabilities in answer. It was quite possible, 

The Peripis of the Erythrean Sea! (rst Christian cent.} Jays 
down the line of a coasting voyage along the S. of Arabia, across 
the mouth of the Persian Gulf, and so (in the direction opposite to 
that taken by Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander) to the Indus, 
and thence down the Malabar coast. It adds (§ 39), however, 
that a speedier, though more dangerous, voyage may be made by 
those who set out to sea from Arabia with the Monsoons {uera 
trav "Ivitxay sc. érmaiwy). These winds blow across the Indian 
Ocean from the SW. from April to October, from the NE, from 
October to April, and make the voyage possible for vessels even 
of a primitive type. 


By the seventh century 8.C., if not long before, there 
was in India a developed and organised trade; great 
ships were already built, and long sea-voyages under- 
taken. From the very earliest times merchants had 
been held in high repute (Lassen, /nd. Alterthumskunde, 
2573576579). The island of Sokotra has a Sanscrit 
name (74. 580}. The Babylonian Nimrod epic reflects 
a journey through Arabia to Sabzea; and Sokotra has 
been suggested as the island which was its goal (Hommel, 
Hastings’ DB 1216a). On the reliefs of Deir-el-Bahri, 
Punt is pictured as a place of barter where several 
nationalities meet and deal with the Egyptians in differ- 
ent sorts of goods. It is, therefore, more than possible 
that Indian traders met those of W. Asia at the mouth 
of the Red Sea and the ports of S. Arabia during our 
period. Weber indeed (4rads. vor /slam, 22; cp 23) 
calls the Minceans the intermediaries of the Indian as well 
as of the S. Arabian trade, and dates the origin of this 
trade before 1300 B.C. (more than a millennium before 
the later Ptolemies). Butsee$xq. It is remarkable that 
no [ndian faces or goods are found pictured on the reliefs 
of Deir-el-Bahri{ Naville, of. cé¢. 12 7% and the correspond- 
ing plates), nor have any Indian products been discovered 
in Egyptian remains. As for Babylonia, the earliest 
Sumerian deposits (BABYLONIA, § 18) contain both ivory 
ornaments and bronze. The ivory may have been 
taken from elephants which were extant on the Euphrates 
till towards the close of our era.?_ But for the tin, needed 
to make the bronze, no source is known at that time 
save India,? and some have derived the Pheenician name 
for the metal from the Sanscrit.4 This, however, is a 
precarious ground on which to found a conclusion with 
regard to so early an epoch ; for reasons for the opposite 
view—that there was no sea-trade between W. Asia and 
India till the seventh century B.c.—see INDIA and 
Opuir, § 2; cp also Sprenger, 4/é. Geog. Aradb., §§ 51- 
60, 139. We must not forget the possibility of land- 
trade between Babylonia and India through Elam and 
Persia.® 

As for the trade of W. Asia with Europe in this era, 
that is much less problematical. Cyprus, which lies in 

18. With sight of the Syrian coast (7G, Pp. 22 135), 

Europe. was reached by some of the earliest Baby- 

* lonian monarchs; and in the course of the 
second millennium B.C. was in frequent communication 
both with Egypt and with Syria (Budge, HZ 4 167 f) ; 
and Cyprus can hardly ever have been out of touch 
with the islands to the W. Evidence of an extremely 
early knowledge of Europe in Egypt is given in WMM, 
As. u. Eur. ch. 28.8 


1 MepizAous ris ’EpvOpas Saddaans. Anonymous, but attri 
buted to an author named ’Appiards. Geogr. Grect Minores by 
C. Miller, ed. Paris, 1882, yol. i. 257 7%, cp p. xv. 

2 Thotmes III. killed elephants on the TU phates; Naville, 
op. cit. 173 Budge, EZ 440 48. 

8 The islands of the Persian Gulf were visited hy Babylonians 
at a very early period; and thence the coasting (/) voyage to 
India was not difficult. 

+ Gotz, Die Verkehrswege int Dienste des Welthandels, 10% 
JS. This is not certain; ep ©. Schrader, Handelsgeschichte, 
etc., 72, quoted by Gitz. 

For imports and exports of W. Asiatic trade with India in 
Roman times see Peripius {of Erythraan Sea), $$ 49, 56. 

6 According to the American explorers of Nippur (Peters, 
WNippur, 2133) some evidence of trade with Greece (Eubrea) 
was found in remains of the fourteenth century b.c. ; cp Budge, 
HE 4 168 7, 177. 
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(/) For the natural lines of traffic and trade-routes, 
see below, Part II. of this article (§§ 28-40}. 
(g} The various means of carriage in the ancient 
world having been for the most part dealt with else- 
where, the treatment here may be brief. 
ae Means Porterage, the employment of human 
arrlage. beings for the carriage of burdens both 
for building purposes and for trade (as we find it still in 
Central Africa}, was common in early Egypt according 
to the monuments. It was not altogether confined to 
local traffic. Under one of the Amenemha'ts (middle 
of 28th cent. according to Fl. Petrie ; but 2100 accord- 
ing to W. M, Miiller) 200 men with only so animals 
were employed for carrying stone through the desert.! 
From the earliest times, however, the ass and the bullock 
were in common use, and (especially the ass) consti- 
tuted the principal means of conveyance, The ass was 
employed for distant desert journeyings ; cp the Beni- 
Hasan pictures (under the 12th dyn.). The camel was 
apparently unbred and unused even to a late date in 
Egypt, but must have appeared early in Arabia. The 
horse and the mule came much later; the horse not till 
the time of the Hyksos and then, for long, only for 
fighting and hunting; the mule from Pontus not till 
towards rooo B.c. (see Ass, CAMEL, Horse, MULE, 
CATTLE, § 8; BaBYLonia, § 5; EcyeT, § 9}. ‘The 
carrying power of these animals was increased by the 
invention of pack-saddles, open litters (already during 
the 4th dyn.), sleighs or draw-boards, and carts—first 
with solid, and then with spoked, wheels. A luxurious 
chariot with horses appears in the Izdubar legend 
(Tab. 6) about 2000 B.c. Still less, however, than at 
the present day, were the wheeled vehicles suited for 
distant carriage, which was mainly performed on the 
backs of animals (CaarRioT, § 2). There were practi- 
cally no international roads for carriages till the Persian 
Empire. Carriage by water arose first in timber 
rafts or constructions of reed coated with bitumen, 
on rivers, especially the Euphrates (BABYLON, § 6; 
early legends). From these developed rowing and 
sailing boats, with which ventures were made through 
river-mouths into the sea; and so arose coasting voyages 
in the Persian Gulf, the Levant, and the Red Sea (SHIP). 
By the time of Thutmosis I. (about 1560 B.C.) and 
Queen Ha'tsepsut (EGypT, § 53) the Egyptians had 
developed elaborate ships with oars, rigging, and sails 
for the Punt voyages (cp SuHipP). The ships of this (18th) 
dynasty were not mere fighting galleys; they were trans- 
ports carrying considerable cargoes (Naville, Temple of 
Deir el Bahari, 3, with plates). 
(2) Early trade consisted of barter, in which various 
communities or states of culture exchanged the neces- 
saries or embellishments of life.? When 
20. onal a superior civilisation met an inferior it 
VESUS paid for solid goods, as at the present day, 
with gaudy trinkets and ornaments, as for instance 
the Egyptians in their commerce with the negro and 
other tribes whom they met in Punt (Naville, of. czz ). 
Gradually, however, there arose common measures of 
value: ¢.g., cattle, slaves, or metals, especially the 
precious metals. As among other early races> orna- 


1 For porterage in Babylonia, cp a letter of Hammurabi, 
Beitr. 2, Assyriologie, 4 474. 

2 In the East barter has always survived alongside well- 
developed systems of money and finance. Cp under Cambyses, 
Beitr. 2. Assyr. 4429,§ 9. Palgrave (Central and E. Araé. 
ed. 1883, p. 368) found barter more common ‘throughout 
Arabia . . . among the villagers, and even the poorer towns- 
men, than purchase.’ 

3 For an account of curious methods of barter in this region 
in Greek times, cp Cosmas Indic., Christ. Sopogr., Bk. IL., ET 
by M‘Crindle, 52. 

4 In the qth mill. silver was used as currency in Babylonia. 
Cp above, § 8, on Manik-tu-irba. In the time of Hammurabi 
both barter and money were extant; cp his letters above, § 8, 
For electron in Egypt and silver see Ecvpr, § 38, 
and n. 2, col. 1229. 

5 Babelon, Les Ovigines de la Monnaie; W. W. Carlile, 
The Evol. of Modern Money, Pt. 11, especially chap. 2. 
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ments and the material for ornament displaced the useful 
metals and other commodities as the favourite media 
of exchange and standards of value. In aid of this, 
there was not only the common and universal passion 
for ornament, but also its convenience for hoarding,! 
the family's wealth being most easily ‘saved’ in the 
form of its women’s ornaments, even after money 
proper came into existence; and in W. Asia the 
process would be further hastened by the prevailing 
custom of purchasing a wife, for an instance of which 
in Israel, cp Gen. 24, and see below, § 43. These 
primitive ‘moneys,’ however, were not always actually 
given in exchange for goods; but the value of the 
goods exchanged was reckoned in terms of them. For 
this usage in the case of copper wire? see Erman 
{494 7-), and later of silver and gold, EGvpT, § 38. 
Stamped weights of the precious metals were in early 
use in Babylonia; but money proper appears :n W. 
Asia first in the Persian period. For further details 
see MONEY, and the articles and books quoted there. 
(z) The most interesting of all the questions arising 
in connection with the commerce of W. Asia during 
this early period is that of its relations 
ee: to religion. So far as is known to the 
" present writer there exists no adequate 
treatment of this, nor even a full appreciation of its 
significance. The hint has already been given (§§ 12, 16) 
that trade appears to have exercised no influence on the 
human mind during the formative period of the different 
religions. In Egypt and Babylonia, or among the 
Syrian and other Semites, there were gods who reflected 
or sympathised with every other human activity, The 
Memory of the various peoples went back to divine 
or semi-divine kings, lawgivers, physicians, teachers, 
hunters, and fishers (PHcENICIA, § 12}, artisans (cp the 
Egyptian Ptah and the attribution of the invention 
of pottery and metal-working to various gods), and 
musicians. But, except for certain isolated and ap- 
parently late instances, to be noted presently ($22), there 
seems to have been no god or hero who was a trader. 
This cannot have been due to dislike of trading habits, 
such as prevailed in Egyptian society (§ 13}; for the 
want was not confined to Egypt; nor was it due to any 
of the moral objections to trade, which are so cominon 
in modern times. There is only one explanation: in 
the formative period of the religions of W. Asia, 
commerce was not yet specialised as a separate vocation? 
(§ 12). Perhaps the most striking proof of its want of 
religious influence at an early period is found among 
the Pheenicians. Their most ancient deities were practi- 
cally identical with those of the general 
sai, Canaanite stock (Pietschmann, Gesch. der 
Phin, 190). When at last the Phoenicians 
took to the sea they invoked for their new 
occupation the blessing of their accustomed deities, and 
principally of the various local forms of ‘A&Start. The 
other divine beings, who appear connected with 
Phoenician ships, and in later times were credited with 
the discovery of navigation, the Kabiri, were of 
secondary rank in the Phoenician pantheon, and had 
been originally connected with the mining and working 
of metals (/4, 188, 190; but see Pricenicta, § rx, col. 
3774, with footnote). The legends which attribute 
distant travels to the Tyrian Herakles and divers gods 
are of late origin (Pietsch. 1g1). The only other 
possible instance of a trading Canaanite deity is that 
concealed under the ambiguous name zon (PHEENICIA, 
g 12, IsSACHAR, §§ 3, 6}. Similarly in Egypt the 
expeditions to Punt under the eighteenth dynasty were 
commended to the patronage of Amon of Thebes, who 
1 Carlile, of. cit. 
2 As in Calabar and other parts of Africa, probably for 
ornament ; Carlile, op. cit, 240. . e 
For an illustration of the very opposite take Buddhism, 
which ‘was a merchant religion par excellence; there are few 


parables or birth-stories in which a Buddhist merchant dyes 
not figure’; KAS, rg02, p- 387- 
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gave the conquest and tribute (7.¢., as we have seen, 
§ 8n. 3, the trade) of that distant land to his own people, 
and was thanked by them for help in the exploration 
and opening up of roads (Naville, Deir ef Bahari, pt. 
lil. 14, 19 7}. We may assume that other nations of 
W. Asia when they took to trace also dedicated it each 
to their own tribal deity. But once this was done, the 
reaction upon their conceptions of their deity nrust have 
ri been one of the most considerable 
33. Reaction forces in the transformation of the 
of trade Rane ligi The deity, origi 
on religion. primitive religions. The deity, origin- 
ally local and identified with purely 
local phenomena (PHaENicrA, § 11), must, when carried 
abroad by his people, have expanded in their belief to an 
identification with the principal cosmic forces, especially 
those of the sea and the heavens. It may, therefore, 
be to trade that the religions of W. Asia partly owe the 
association of their gods with the stars—always the 
guides of travellers—as well as their identification with 
the natural forces, or even with the gods, of distant 
lands.!_ But besides thus enhancing the power of native 
deities, the foreign trade of their worshippers brought 
back the cults of other gods. This is very evident in 
Egypt. A number of instances are given by Erman. 
Usertesen III. (Dyn. xii.) dedicated a temple on the 
S. frontier to the Nubian god, and only in the second 
place to Hnum the Egyptian (500); Besa, honoured 
by the New Empire ‘as a protecting genius,’ probably 
owed ‘his introduction to Egypt to this (incense) trade’ 
(514); and consequent upon the great increase of Asiatic 
commerce under the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
dynasty a number of Syrian divinities were admitted to 
the Egyptian pantheon (517). Similarly there was an 
export of the gods of W. Asia to Europe by Cyprus: 
‘merchants of Citium brought the cult of their goddess 
with them to Athens’ (PHaENICIA, § 11}, and the general 
influence of Phoenician traders on the religion and 
mythology of Greece is notorious. Again, gatherings 
to religious centres, great or small, 
have always been convenient for trade 
—as we sce even in mediaeval and 
modern times. Stated and famous markets grew about 
the sanctuaries of W. Asia and festivals became fairs. 
Where trade, as in N. Syria and Arabia, had to pass 
through many tribal territories, treaties were necessary 
and were accompanied by religious rites at border (or 
other) sanctuaries, at which it would be natural to ex- 
change goods, In our period and that which followed 
it, Babylon, Carchemish, Bethel, Sinai (perhaps), Mecca, 
and various Egyptian towns are instances.? Exchanges 
were effected under religious direction; it was the 
interest of the guardians of the sanctuaries to prescribe 
forms, and fees to the temple were charged.? The 
supervision by priests of Babylonian commerce is evident 
from a multitude of contract tablets ;* and the rise of 
priestly families and castes to kingly power, both in 
Babylonia and in Egypt, was made possible by the 
wealth which accrued to them from their direction of 
commerce. 
Before we proceed to Israelite commerce one other 
study is necessary. We have seen that during the 
-, New Empire and especially under the 
25. Syria. eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties there 
was a great increase of trade between Syria and Egypt, 
in which Syrian products and manufactures played a 
very important part (above, § 8). We are now to 
examine the details of this, happening as it did on the 
eve of Israel’s settlement in Palestine. The first evidence 


24. Sanctuaries 
and markets. 


1 For an identification of Hathor with the deity of the azz 
or incense of Punt, see Naville, of. c7#. 20. 

9 For another, cp IssacHar, § 2; Dt. 38 18, 

3 WRS, Red, Sem. 441. 

4 Delitzsch in a note to No. 28 of Nagel’s translation of 
Hammurabi's letters to Sin-idinnam (Beztr. 2. Assyr. 4.458 493) 
illustrates the Babylonian custom of making valuations ‘before 
God’—x2., in presence of the priests—and compares Ex. 216 
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is found in the records of Thutmosis 11I. (1503-1449).} 
Coats of mail do not appear in his reign tll he takes 
200 from the Canaanites at the sack of Megidde. The 
Syrian chariots are the finer, and generally Syrian 
artisans appear more skilful and artistic than those of 
Egypt. Large numbers of them are transported to 
Egypt. In the same reign there are records of importa- 
tions of grain into Egypt; these cannot all have been 
tribute (above, § 8 n. 3); also of oil, wine, honey, 
dates, incense, timber for masts and beams, and cattle, 
It is in the period after Thutmosis II1., however, that 
we obtain our fullest evidence of the commercial condi- 
tion of Syria before Israel entered it, The 
ori Amarna Letters {1400 onwards) reveal, 
"if by no more than the cuneiform script 
in which they are written, the already prolonged and 
close commercial intercourse between Babylonia and 
Egypt across Syria. Their contents are still more sig- 
nificant.2, The kings of Babylonia and Egypt propose 
an exchange of the products of their lands. Gold is 
sent from Egypt to Babylonia, ‘ painted wood,’ golden 
and wooden images, and oil. From Babylonia to Egypt 
come manufactured gold, precious stones, lapis lazuli, 
enamel, skins, wooden chariots, horses, and slaves, 
Some of these, of course, pass as presents between the 
kings; but that they are also articles of commerce is 
proved by the complaint of one of the Babylonian kings 
that his merchants (dam-yaru, dam-karu or tamkaru ; 
ep Del. Ass. HWE, Aram, taggar, whence Arab. ¢égir, 
zuggdr) had been plundered in the territories of the 
Pharaoh. Letters from Alasia, either Cyprus (Winckler) 
or the extreme N. of the Syrian coast (Petrie, WMM), 
tell of the exportation from that country of copper, 
bronze, ivory, ship-furniture, and horses to Egypt, and 
the receipt of silver, oil, and oxen. Merchants go from 
AlaSia to Egypt by ship ; a writer begs the king of Egypt 
not to allow them to be injured by his tax-gatherers (no, 
29). The king of AlaSia complains of the Lukki, a pirate 
people who disturb the Mediterranean, and invade his 
land (28). A prince of N, Syria sends slaves and begs 
for gold {36}. The letters from Egyptian tributaries 
and ofticials in Palestine, during its invasion by the 
Hatti and Habiri, ask for wheat from Egypt for be- 
sieged towns and districts that have not been able to 
grow their own corn (cp the story of Jacob and Joseph); 
or report the sending of timber, oil (cp Hos. 122 [1]}, 
honey, cattle, and slaves. One letter {122) asks for 
myrrh as a medicine. Another {12q4), but obscurely, 
speaks of purple (?). Abd-hiba of Jerusalem complains 
that he cannot prevent the plundering of the King of 
Egypt's caravans in Ajalon (180). Horses and asses 
are supplied to travellers (51), and provisions to the 
royal caravans (242) and troops (264,270}. One [etter 
reports payment of ‘ 300 pieces of silver to the Habiri, 
besides the 1000 into the hand of the king's officer’ 
(280). We read of no passage of glass either way, 
though glass had been known in Egypt from 3300 Bc. 
and was also made in Phoenicia from an early date. It 
was immediately after the period of the Tell-el-Amarna 
Letters—z.e., in the fourteenth century B.c,—~that 
Kadasman-Harbe (BABYLONIA, § 57) of Babylon, being 
shut off from Harran and the upper Euphrates by 
Assyria, opened a direct route across the desert to 
Phoenicia (Wi. Politische Entwickel. Bab. u. Assyr, 
15). 
Egyptian spallation the frequent importation of 
slaves from Syria into Egypt, where the 
Septal girls were prized in the harems, and, in 
records: addition to articles mentioned in the Amarna 
Letters, indicate that Syrian pottery and 
metal work were prized; also ointments for embalming, 
1 WMM, As, w. Eur. 24; Flinders Petrie, HE 2146 7 
2 The following facts are taken from the German translation 
‘(with transliteration of the original into Roman characters) by 
Hugo Winckler, Die Thontafein von Tell el-Amarna, Berlin, 


1896: for some corrections see Knudtzon in Betfr. zur 
Assyriolagie, w. 2 3. 
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oils, wine, woollen cloths, and embroideries. The 
characteristics of Syrian clothing as depicted on the 
monuments were embroidery, tassels, and fringes. There 
is an extremely interesting account of an expedition 
sent about rz0o B.C. by Her-heru of dynasty twenty-one 
to Lebanon for cedar in one of, the Golénischeff Papyri 
(Hecueil de Trav. 2174 7; ; cp WMM, As. we. Eur. 395; 
Budge, HE 613 #). 


II. TRADE Routes in W. ASIA 


We may now indicate the physical facilities for com- 
merce in W, Asia, and trace the main lines of trade and 
: cross routes by land and sea. On the 
rade: Bevyt map the eye at once marks the follow- 
. “ ing natural directions of traffic: two 
long and navigable rivers, the Nile and the Euphrates ; 
two long narrow seas with more or less harboured 
coasts, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf; whilst from 
the most westerly point touched by the Euphrates, a 
fertile and well-populated country, passable on several 
lines through Syria, stretches to the Nile Delta, with 
one break of desert about six or seven days’ march 
from Gaza to Pelusium. Inside all these lie the great 
Arabian deserts, isolating the fertile Arabia Felix from 
W. Asia; but even across these deserts, lines of oases 
and valleys, in which, though there is no cultivation, water 
is procurable, render passage possible by land from the 
Indian Ocean to the Levant. ‘The many routes created 
along and across these natural lines we shall take in 
order as they lie from the south northward, and we shall 
include the directions of traffic with India. 

Egypt's inland trade, and her traftic with Nubia, the 
Sudan, and farther south, went up the Nile by Yébu 
{Elephantine, ‘ivory island’) and Suénet (Syene, 
Aswan: ‘commerce,’ Erman, of, cit. 498/.), at 
which exchanges were made with the barbarians, ‘It 
is difficult,’ says Erman {479), ‘to find a word in the 
language which means to érave/,; the terms used were 
feni=to go up stream, and 4od=to go down stream.’ 
The river lows northwards ; but, as if in compensation, 
the prevailing winds are in the opposite direction. 
From Memphis by the Fayoum, or from the present 
Assiout and other Nile-ports, caravans reached the 
western oases (Sacvs from Eg. wa#=station). 

So far as concerned the trade with Punt, the Nile 
and the Red Sea, running nearly parallel for some 

7 thousands of miles, and at one point only 
a iy ea go m. apart, wonderfully supplemented 
" each other’s defects. As on the Nile, 
the prevailing winds in the Red Sea are from the north: 
in the upper half the N. wind seldom flags, and the 
Gulf of Suez is often stormy. The Egyptians, therefore, 
divided their route from the Delta to Punt and back 
again between the river and the sea. Their traffic 
southward was borne on the Nile! as far as Koptos,? 
and then struck E. over the desert about 90 m. to 
Sauu, at the mouth of the W. Gasits,? a little to the 
N. both of the later Greek harbour Leukos Limen,* 
and the modern el-Kosér (Erman, 586). 


1 Naville (of. ci#. 16) points out that the pictures of Ha’t- 
Sepsut’s Punt expedition on Deir-el-Bahri, which show the 
Punt goods arriving at Thebes by ship, suggest that there was 
‘an arm of the Nile in communication with the Red Sea,’ at 
that time; and that the same ships carried cargo all the way. 
But the picture may only intend the short passage from Koptos 
to Thebes, ‘ . 

2 To-day not Kaft (Koptos) but the neighbouring Keneh is 
the starting-place for el-Kosér, 

3 The way is almost waterless (cp above, § 9), but_the 
present writer knows it for only a day E. from Keneh. This 
road was supplied with reservoirs by many Pharaohs (above, 
8§919n.). ft was much used for trade in the reign of Xerxes 
(Budge, HE775) and in Roman times, [It is of interest that in 
1801 Major General Raird and his army took 16 days from 
el-Kosér to Keneh (Anderson, Journ. of Secr. Exped. to 
Meat. and Eg., London, 1802, p. 357). 

4 Also called Myos Hormos by the Peripivs, 1, and by. Strabo 
{xvi 424 xvii. 145), apparently through confusion with Myos 
Hormos on the Gulf of Suez. Cp Agatharchides, De Mari 
Erythr. in Geogr. Gr. Min. 1 1677. with Tab. VI. in Atlas. * 
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Aden, C4 (Trav, § 5) 
Adulis, Bg (Trane, § 29} 
‘Akaba, B3 {Evata) 
Alexandria, B2 (Ecvpr, § 72) 
“‘Aneyzah, C3 (Trane, § 31) 
Antioch, B2 (Trape, § 8) 
Astarabad, D2 


Babylon, C2 

Baghdad, C2 (Basex, § 7) 
Balkh, E2 

Baroch, F3 

el-Basra, C2 {Banvzonta, § 14) 
Berenike, B3 (Trav, § 29) 
Bosra; Bz (Basan, § 3) 
Bukhara, E2 


Calicut, F4 
Charax, C2 (Trave, §§ 63, 69) 


Damascus, B2 
Dofar, D4 (Trane, § 5) 


Edessa, Ba (Aramaic, § 11) 
Elath, B3 
Erzeroum, C2 


Garad, C3 
Gaza, Bz (Trap, § 70} 
Gerra, D3 (Trav, § 32) 


Hadramét, C4, D4 (Hazarmavetu) 
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INDEX TO NAMES 


Hail, Cg (Trane, § 50) 
Haleb, Bz 

Hamadan, Ca (Trane, § 58} 
Hamath, Be (Trane, § 39) 
Hebron, Bz 

Hecatompylos, D2 (Trav, § 58) 
Hediyah, B3 

Herat, Ez (Trane, § 58) 
Hermuz, D3 

el-Hijr (Trave, § 3:) 
Hofhaf, C3 


Ispahan, D2 (Trane, § 58} 


Jiddah, B3 (Trane, § 29) 
Jerusalem, Ba 
el-J6f, Bo (Istart) 


Kabil, E2 

Kaf, Ba 

Kane, Cq 

Katif, C3 

Kheybar, B3 

Koptos, B3 (Ecvpr, § 14; Trane, § 29) 
el-Koseir, Bg (Trave, §§ 8, 29} 


Man, Ba (Trave, § 14) 
Mariaba, C4 

Mecca, B3 (Gazette} 
el-Medina, Bg (Trave, § 31) 


Memphis, B3 (Ecvrt, § 47; Trane, § 10) 
Merv, Ez (Traps, § 58) 

Meshed, D2 

Moscha, D3 (Trane, 30) 

Miltan, Fa 

Musawwa', Bq (Trang, § 8) 

Muskat, Dg (Tranr, § 5) 

Muza, C4 (TRave, § 29) 


Myos Hormos (ALExanpria, § 1; TRADE, 


§ 29) 


Nagara, Cq 

R. Nerbudda, F3 

Nineveh, Cz . 
Nishapur, D2 


Nisibis, C2 (Dispersion, § 6; Trae, § 40) 


Okelis, C4 (Trav, § 29) " 
G. of ‘Oman, D3 
Ormuz, D3 


Palmyra, Bez (Aramatc Lancuace, § 2; 


Trave} 
Peshawar, F2 ~ 
Petra, B2 (Trape, § 14) 
Phasis, Cr 
Ptolemais Theron, By 


Rabbah, Bz (Moas, § 9) 


Regma, D3 


Rhage, D2 
er-Ridd, C3 


Sabbatha, C4 

Samarkand, E2 (Trane, § 58} 

Samosata, Bz (Caprrapocta ; TRADE, § 69) 
San'a, C4 (Haporam) 

Seleucia, C2 

Sokotra, D4 

es-Soleyil, C4 

Suppara, F3 

Susa, C2 (Cyrus, §1; Trave, § 58} 
Syagros Prom., Dq (Trave, § 30) 


et-Ta'if, C3 (Nazinire, § 2) 
Tanna, F4 

Tarsus, Ba 

Tebriz, C2 

Teima, B3 (Minian; Trane, § 31) 
Thebes, B3 (Ecyrt, §§ 56 7°) 
Thomna, C4 

Tiftis, Cx 

Tiphsah, Bz (Trang, § 39) 
Trapezus, Br 

Trebizond Br (Trane, § 69) 
Tyre, Ba (Trave, § 70) 


Yenbu', B3 


Zeugma (Syria, § 6° Trave, § 69) 
Zofar, D4 
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Other harbours on the S. coast of the Red Sea were Myos 
Hormys at the mouth of the Gulf of Suez, about 1z0 m. from the 
Nile,! probably used in the early period for sea traffic, more 
frequent than the land traffic, with Sinai; the Pralemaic Bere- 
nike due E. from Syene but usually reached by caravan from 
Koptos—twelve days’ journey according to Pliny (//%, 6 26); 
Prolemais (4 ray Oynpay cadovpery > Perzpd. § 3) near the modern 
Massowah ; Adulis® (¢d. § 4), etc. ; with Muza and Okelis on 
the Arabian coast jast inside the Straits of bab-el-Mandeb 
Ud. §§ 21 25). 

If we reckon by the voyages of Arab dhows,? it would 
take the Egyptian ships about a month to sail from 
el-Kosér to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. Pliny (/.c.) 
gives thirty days from Berenike to Okelis, but Hero- 
dotus (2:1) only forty for the voyage down the whole 
Red Sea.* 

In the Indian Ocean the routes down the E. coast of 
Africa and up the Arabian coast were known and 

* mapped in Greek times. _ For the African 

ere coast see the Atlas to Geogr. Gr. Min. xi. 
* The Arabian coast route is described 
in the PerifZus. From Okelis to Arabia Felix (Aden), 
to Moscha ({Zofar) and the Syagros promontory 
{Ras Fertak) would take at least a month, with probably 
twenty days more to the mouth of the Persian Gulf. 
Thus the whole voyage from ‘Akabah or Suez to the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf cannot have occupied less 
than three months. Thence to the mouth of the Indus 
and down the Malabar coast the ports and distances 
are described in the Pertflus. For the voyage direct 
from Okelis, ‘ad primum emporium India, Muzirim,’® 
Pliny (A/V 6 26) gives forty days, and adds that a ship 
leaving Berenike about the end of July reached Muziris 
about the middle of October, and leaving again in the 
end of December or January returned to Egypt within 
the year. The coasting voyage from Babylonia down 
the Persian Gulf, 2nd so to the Indus, may be followed 
in the Periplus (88 35 #-), or in Arrian’s Hist. /ndica 


(8$ 20.F°).° : 
Coming now to Arabia, we find in the Minzean 
.. inscriptions hints, and in the Greck 
31. Arabia. geographers data, of the long trade 
routes, which traversed the peninsula. 


Sprenger (4 lte Geogr. Arad., chap. 2) describes nine of these 
routes, with Ptolemy’s map of Arabia; and Wiistenfeld (Die von 
Medina auslauf. Haupistrassen, and Die Strasse von Bagra 
nach Mekka; Git. 1862 and 1867 with maps) has laid down 
the routes in the N. half of Arabia from the data of the Arabian 
geographers. 

The principal roads were those by which frankincense 
was brought to Syria and Mesopotamia from the 
Sabzean country. 

Pliny (474 12 33 éd. Delph.) gives the distance from Thomna 
to Gaza as sixty-five daily marches for camels.7 The route 
held to Mecca, from remote antiquity a great centre of trade, 
There it divided. One branch turned NE. through Nejd (a 
present pilgrim-route) and again divided, one arm E. through 
el-Hasa to the ancient Gerra, or other port on the Bahrein Guif,8 
the other NE. towards Basrah, The main branch from Mecca 
continued N. to Medinah (whence a tolerably watered road 


1 At Keneh. For the route, past granite and porphyry 

quarries with Greek and Roman remains, see Baedeker’s Xe. (4) 
48. Myos Hormos. now Abu Sar el-Kibli, lay in the lat. of 
danfalut, and from there or Assidit was about 150 m. distant. 

2 Or Adulé (near Annesley Bay) the port for Axum, 320 m. 
distant; in the Gk, period the market for trade with Central 
Africa, ‘much frequented by traders from Alexandria and the 
Elanitic gulf'—Cosmas Indicopleustes, Christ. Topogr. (6th 
cent.), Bk. Il. ET by M‘Crindle, 54. 

3 Cp Burton, Pilgrimage to Al-Med. and Mecea, chap. 11. 

4 This appears also to have been the datum of Timosthenes, 
the Ptolemaic admiral, in Pliny, 4633 ed. Delph., where 
for guatridui read guadraginta dierum, 

5 Muziris, on the Malabar coast, either Calicut, or more 
probably, Mangalore; see the Perzplus and Ptolemy, For 
voyages to different ports in India, cp Sprenger, Alte. Geog. 
Arab. Bf 

6 Geogr. Gr. Min., ed. Miller, Paris, 1882, vol. L, 284 7- 
3324 with Tabb. Xf. and XIII.-XV. 

7 Palgrave (144) gives his day’s march as twelve to fourteen 
hours, at about 5 m,. an hour, ‘the ordinary pace of a riding 
camel.’ This seems even for such rather much, and freight 
camels certainly go more slowly. 

8 Palgrave (369) gives the time for the Persian pilgrims from 
Abu-Shahr (Bushire) across the gulf and through Nejd to 
Mecca as.two months. 
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strikes NE. by ‘Aneyza! and the Lower Kaseem_to Basra on 
the Euphrates) and Hijr (Egra),? where it divided into one NE, 
by el-Teima (Thaima), round the northern Nefiid and along the 
Wady Sirhan ta Bosra for Damascus? (or to Tadmor), aud 
another NNW. to Ma‘an, Petra, and Gaza; with a branch 
doubtless to Elah on the Gulf of ‘Akabah. A Minzan inscrip- 
tion (Glaser, 1155; Lama 535) mentions a caravan route 
from Ma‘an to Ragmat, probably the OT Raaman (g.z.), either 
“‘Peypa on the Persian Gulf or the seat of the “Pappavrot 
of Strabo (xvi. 4 24) near Mariaba in Sabeea, From Gerra 
(Ger‘a), on the Persian Gulf, one route swung round by ‘Oman 
to the incense country on the S. coast; another crossed prob- 
ably by el-Hasa, Nejd, and Lower Kaseem to Kheybar and 
‘leyma for Syria (or from Kaseem crossed more directly by 
Ha’il and el-Jof to Ma‘an; Palgrave [p. 2] gives the distance 
from the Jéf to Ma‘an at 200 m. as the crow flies). Forder (145) 
gives the present population of ne) of at qo,000(!}, “The town is 
2m. long, } m. wide; three rainfalls annually; water-supply 
good from deep springs; warm sulphur springs; clothing, 
cooking-utensils, coffee, etc., by caravan from Mecca, Raghdad, 
and Damascus. Another route across N. Arabia, probably 
used by Babyionian expeditions to Musri and Sinai, led from 
the Euphrates to the = and so by Ma‘an to ‘Akabah ; but the 
longer route given above Basra-‘Aneyza-Teyma-‘Akabah— 
was easier and less dangerous. On the S., easy routes connected 
the interior of the Minzan territory with the ports on the Red 
Sea and the Indian Ocean. So much for Arabia. 
We have now to trace the routes from Egypt across 
Syria towards Damascus for the 
tt 32. Beypt Euphrates: Of these there are in 
: Ugh SYTIA. the main four. 

x1. E. of Jordan,—The first, from the E. westward, 
left the Delta by Suez for Nakhl, on the plateau of Tih, 
and thence reached Elath at the head of the Gulf of 
‘Akabah,4 where it joined the routes S. and E. through 
Arabia. From ‘Akabah it turned up the W. el-Ithm to 
the E. of Edom (Israel's track) and struck Ma‘an (where 
it crossed the route Mecca to Petra), From Ma‘an it 
is ten journeys to Damascus (Doughty, 4dr. Des. 148) ; 
the present Hajj route keeps to the E. of Moab, to 
avoid the deep cafions (for routes through Moab, see 
Moas, § 8) to Kal'at ez-Zerka, on the upper waters of 
the Zerka, the biblical Jabbok. Thence it holds due 
N. to Rimtheh and el-Muzérib, thence upon the west of 
the Leja to Damascus, An older branch struck from 
the Zerk&A NE. to Bosra (to which other routes came 
up from Arabia), Kanatha, and so by the E. of the 
Leja to Damascus. 

2. Up the Ardbah.—The second route, from Elath to 
Idamascus, followed the great trench of the ‘Arabah by 
the foot of Mt. Seir to the Dead Sea, and then up its 
west coast and the Jordan valley. This has great disad- 
vantages in heat and want of water; but the traffic 
along it {at least as far as the Dead Sea) was consider- 
able in the early Mohammedan period, and the same 
stretch of it may have been used by Jewish trade with 
Elath in the days of the kings. : 

3. By Hebron.—A third line of road from Egypt 
through Syria—perhaps that called the way of SHUR 
(g.v., Gen. 167}—-started from the middle of the 
Isthmus, struck E. through the desert till it crossed 
Jebel Magharah,> turned N. round J. Helal, crossed 
W. el-‘Arish (from which onwards there are not a few 
wells and waterpits), passed el-Birein, Ruhaibeh, and 
Khalasa to Beersheba and Hebron (PALESTINE, § 20). 

4. By maritime plain.—The fourth route left the 
Delta at Pelusium or some station near the present 
el-Kantara on the canal, for Rhinokolura (el-Arish), 
Raphia, and Gaza—six to seven marches from the 
Delta. ‘Thence by Ashdod up the Maritime Plain. 


1 So Doughty. For the mercantile qualities of the inhabit- 
ants, see Palgrave, 117 (Oneyza ; v. Oppenheim [2 54], ‘Onéze). 

2 Or Medain Salih. 

3 Palgrave. A description of the route between the JOf and 
Bosra, along the W. Sirhan is given by Forder (107th Arabs in 
Lent and Town, chaps. 5-8). It is apparently 54 days from 
the Jéf to Ithera; thence four hours to Kaf, thence 6 days to 
Orman, thence x to Bosra. 

4 Palmer, Desert of the Exodus; Trumbull, Xadesh Barnea; 
consult Palmer also for routes from Suez to Sinai. 

5 To the N. of Jebel Yeleg: see Drake Holland’s Map, 
PEFOQ, 1884, D- 4. f 

€ Napoleon, Guerre d'Orient: Campagnes Egypte et de 
Syrze, vol. ii.; Wittmann’s Zraveds, 128 Z Archduke Sal- 
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These four roads from Egypt to Syria were crossed by 
others from Arabia to the Levant and S. Palestine. 
The direction of these, across the 


ronten: Tih desert of Tih and the Negeb, must 
° Ne eb * have varied according to season and 
Ben: rainfall. This desert, so important 


both in the wanderings and in the trade of Israel, is in 
the main a high, hard plateau, the Plateau of Tih, 


bearing short, irregular ranges of hills, and is mostly ! 


barren, but its valleys contain alluvial soil. The rainfall 
in January and February is considerable, and then there 
is much grass. Perennial springs are infrequent; but 
in the longer wadies water can nearly always be had by 
digging. Horses may be taken everywhere, provided 
camels accompany them with water-skins for the long 
intervals between wells (Wilson, PZ /Q, 1887, pp. 387). 
The ruins of vineyards and villages, with forts, in the 
NEGEB (g.v.) prove that it was once easy of traverse. 
The most inaccessible portion is immediately W. of the 
‘Arabah and S. of the Palestine frontier—some 60 m. 
N. and S. by so E. and W. —steep ridges, the 
home of the wildest of the Arabs of this region, the 
‘Azizimeh. This part throws the roads between Pales- 
tine and the Red Sea to the W, and E. of itself These 


naturally bend to the best sources of water, of which we | 
» across the W. range were two: jirst, that mentioned in 


may note the following :—'Ain el-Weibeh! in the Arabah, 
about 80 m. from Elath, and jo from the Dead Sea; 
1s m. N.,‘Ain Hasb;? S. of the ‘Azazimeh country, 
well-watered wadies round the famous ‘Ain Kadis 
(KADEsH, 1); but this district is so shut off by Jebel 
Magrah and other hills that it is not visited by 
through roads ; wells at Hathirah, Birein, el-Aujeh, and 
elsewhere afford a well-watered line of travel N. and 
S. on which most of the routes converge; N. of the 
‘Azazimeh country, ‘Ain el-Mureidhah, W. el-Yemen, 
and Kurnub. ‘Taking these facts with the evidence of 
the ancient geographers and of travellers like Robinson, 
Palmer, Clay Trumbull, Holland, and Wilson, we can 
determine the following lines of traffic across the desert 
of Tik and the Negeb. 

1. The chief line of traffic is that which from the 
head of the Gulf of ‘Akabah strikes NW. over the 
plateau of Tih to the conspicuous mountain ‘Ardif 
en-Nakah,? and bending N. coincides near Birein with 
the trunk road from the middle of the Isthmus of Suez 
to Hebron. it leaves the trunk road again near 
Ruhaibeh and strikes NW. on Gaza. For camels it 
is about eight days’ journey by this route from ‘Akabah 
to Gaza. To the E. of the S, half of it, but coinciding 
with its N. half, are several pilgrim routes between 
Sinai and Gaza much used in the Middle Ages ;# it is 
ten days from St. Catherine’s Convent to Gaza.5 

2. The route from Ma‘an and Petra to the Negeb 


descends by Petra and the W. el-Abyad, crosses the , 


‘Arabah NW. to ‘Ain el-Weibeh, and thence strikes 
up through the hills by several branches, the best 
known being that which leaves the ‘Arabah a little to 


the N. of ‘Ain el-Weibeh, passes ‘Ain el-Mureidhah | 


and ‘Ain el-Khuran to the great mountain barrier, 
pierced by the Nakb el-Yemen, Nakb es-Sufah (thought 
by some to be ZEPHATH or HORMAH, through which 
Israel attempted Palestine from the S., Nu. 1445 213 
Dt. 144 Judg. 117) and Nakb es-Sufey.* Still another 
pass to the W. of Nakb el-Yemen is said to carry a road 
to Gaza, On the high region to the N. of these passes 
the routes reunite, and, passing a little to the E. of Kur- 








vator, Die Karawanenstrasse von Ag, nach Syr. (Prague, 
1879; ET, London, 1881). 

1 Robinson, BR 2 580 % 

2 V. Raumer, Paldsiina, 480 7; Clay Trumbull, Kadesk 
Barnea, 207 ete. 

3 Another branch strikes from ‘Akabah up the ‘Arabah, 
ascends the plateau by the W. el-Beydneh and joins the main 
road near W, el Ghudaghid (Robinson), S. of J. ‘Araif en- 
Nakah. 

4 For a list see Robinson, BR 1 561 f 

5 Felix Fabri, Evagatorium, and other medizval travellers. 

6 Large Map to Clay Trumbull’s Kadesh Barnea. 
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nub? and ‘Ar‘arah, the road divides into two, one N. of 
Beersheba to Gaza, the other by Kh, el-Milh to Hebron, 
By this road from Ma‘an to the Negeb pilgrims and 
supplies from Gaza and Hebron meet the Hajj at 
Ma‘an, and it is probable that from Hebron to ‘Ain 
el-Weibeh and thence down the 'Arabah the same road 
carried the trade of the kings of Israel to Elath or 
Ezion-geber.? 

3. Finally, there was a less important line of traffic 
from Gaza along the S, frontier of Palestine and round 
the S. end of the Dead Sea to Kerak. 

For the main and cross routes through Palestine 

Py itself, see PALESTINE, § 20, to which 
34. Palestine. may be added the following :— 

1. From Dead Sea,—The great ‘Arabah road and 
the salt deposits at the S. end of the Dead Sea were 
connected with Jerusalem by a route through el-Milh and 
Hebron, by another which left the Dead Sea at Engedi 
and deployed up the W. Husasah to Jebel Fureidis 
{Herodium), or crossed W. Ghuweir and ascending 
W. Jerfan struck NW. to Jerusalem. The second of 
these is a very bad road, To-day the salt-carriers, in 
preference to both, follow the Dead Sea coast to a 
point N. of Engedi before striking up to Jerusalem, 

2, Across W. range.—N. of the Dead Sea the routes 


PALESTINE, § 20, by the Beth-horons, past the great 
sanctuary and market at Bethel, down to Jericho; ‘Ain 
ed-Dik on one branch of this route is probably a 
Philistine station (DAGON, Docus) of the days when the 
Philistines commanded the traffic on this line (it was 
also used by the Crusaders, who did not hold Gaza, 
for their traffic with Moab, Edom, and ‘Akaba ; Rey, 
Les Colonies Frangues dans les XII, et X11, Siécles: 
ch. 9}; second, the road which, ascending NW, from 
Jaffa, crosses the watershed at Shechem in the pass 
between Ebal and Gerizim, and descends the wadies el- 
Kerdd and Fari‘'ah to the ford at ed-Damieh. That the 
trading Philistines also used this route is certified by 
the presence to the E. of Shechem of a Beit Dejan— 
z.e., Beth-Dagon. So also Vespasian marched (B/ 
iv. 8x). 
Lan was turned by four routes N. from Sharon. 
(x) The most westerly follows the coast ; it eee 
the Phoenician settlements 5S. and N. 
35. Sharon to of Carmel, and in later times Caesarea 
Esdraelon. with Ptolemais. (2) A road leaves 
the N. end of Sharon and strikes N. by Subbarin and 
E. of Carmel to Tell Keimiin; it is the shortest line 
from Egypt to the Phoenician cities. (3} Another 
leaves Sharon at Kh, es-Sumrah, strikes NE. up the 
W, ‘Arah to ‘Ain Ibrahim and enters Esdraelon at 
Lejjin (Megiddo), from which reads branch ta Naza- 
reth, Tiberias, and, by Jezreel, to Beth-shan and the 
Jordan. (4) The fourth leaves Sharon by the W. Abu 
Nar, emerges on the plain of Dothan, and enters 
Esdraelon at Jenin (En-gannim) ; for the Jordan valley 
and the road to Damascus across Hauran it is shorter ° 
than the route by Lejjin {cp Gen. 3825). On these 
roads and their significance see HG 150 
The valleys of S. Galilee, disposed E. and W.., carried 
some of the most famous roads of Palestine. ae 
P started from Akko (PTOLEMAIS). (1 
86. 8. Galilee. One struck SE. by another Beth- 
Dagon,? climbed to Sepphoris, passed near Nazareth, 
and descended by the W’, esh-Sharrdr to the Jordan at 
the Roman bridge, Jisr el-Mujami’, the main Roman 
road to the trans-Jordanic provinces. (2) Another 
crossed by the valley N. of Sepphoris and descended 
on Tiberias, (3) Another climbed E. probably by 
W. Wasriyeh, held along the foot of Upper Galilee to 
Ramah, from which one branch descended to join a 
1 The biblical Tamar. See § so, 
2 So too, perhaps, ran one of the Roman roads between 
Hebron and Elath. 


3 Dok of the Crusading Chronicles (e.¢., L'Estoive de la 
Guerre Sainte, 1897, li. 3987, 4971); now Tell Da’ouk or Dauk. 
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N. and S. trunk road at Capernaum, whilst a second | for trade through Elam with the interior of Asia has 


proceeded by Safed to the present Bridge of the 
Daughters of Jacob across Jordan, These are probably 
the roads reflected in the parables of Jesus (A/G 425 7%). 
The most northerly is the most natural (or easiest) 
route for traffic ‘from the sea-coast to Damascus 
(PTOLEMAIS, § 3). 
More difficult roads, however, crossed the highlands 
behind Pheenicia:—{1) from Tyre, by Burj el-Alawei 
through the valley near Abrikha (where 
37. ne Abaaa pavement is still’ found} down Me the 
N. of Rubb Thelathin, across the 
Hasbany to Banias ; (2) from Tyre, or (3) from Sidon, 
to the elbow of the Litany and so down to the Hasbany 
bridge and Banias. The importance of these roads is 
testified by the lines of crusading castles upon them. 
On the E. of Jordan (N. of Moab} the cross-routes 
are best illustrated by the position of the cities of 
F DECAPOLIS (¢.v.). From the Jordan 
38. E. of Jordan. opposite Scythopolis (Bethshan} start 
three roads :—{1) one to the S. by Pella (with a variation 
a little to the N.) and thence SE. over the hills of 
Gilead (by the lost Dion) to Gerasa and Philadelphia 
(with branches). (2) A second climbed to Gadara, 
and thence along the ridge to Abila of the Decapolis, 
and by Abila to Kanatha or by Edrei to Bosra and 
Jebel Hauran. (3) A third climbed from the E. coast 
of the Lake of Galilee by Hippos (Stsiya opposite 
Tiberias) and crossed Jaulan and Hauran by Nawa 
{with variants) to Damascus. To the N. of these ran 
other two: (4) from the Bridge of the Daughters of 
Jacob by el-Kuneitrah, and (5) from Baniads by Kefr 
Hawar—both to Damascus. 
The lines of trade through N. Syria from Damascus 
and Phcenicia to the Euphrates are determined by the 
39. N. Syria. desert, the long parallel lines of hills, 
be BY. and the Orontes valley. The shortest 
route from Damascus to Mesopotamia is NE. by the 
Palmyra or TADMOR oasis; but its difficulties, due 
to the want of water and the wild character of the 
nomads, diverted the main volume of traffic through 
the settled country to the E. of Jebel Ansdriya. Here 
the road from Damascus struck due N. on the E. of 
Anti-libanus, by Riblah, Hemessa (Homs), Hadrach, 
to Hamath (Hamat), where it was joined by a road 
from the Phoenician coast up the Leontes and down the 
Orontes valleys. From Hamath the routes were two: 
one NE, to Tiphsah (Thapsacus}, ‘the ford,’ on the 
Euphrates; the other, and more frequent, N. by 
Halwan (Haleb, Aleppo) and Arpad {Tell Arfad) to 
Carchemish (Jerabis), a great sanctuary and market.+ 
From this rafts descended the Euphrates to Babylon, 
and a road travelled E, by HARAN [¢.v.] {Harran), 
40. Assyria: again a famous sanctuary and market, 
Babylonia, 22¢ Nisibis (Nasibin) to the Tigris at 
y: * Nineveh. On Carchemish and Harran 
converged routes from Asia Minor and Armenia; upon 
Nineveh from Armenia by the Upper Tigris and from 
the Caspian by the Greater Zab and other valleys. 
On the Mesopotamian routes with their extensions into 
Asia Minor, Persia, and farther E., see below §§ 58 
(Persian Imperial roads), 63 (Greek), and 69 (Roman). 
The Euphrates is navigable for 1200 m. from its mouth, 
and is said to be, as high up as its junction with the 
Khabar, 1& ft. deep, a depth that sometimes falls, 
lower down its course, with the dissipation of its waters, 
to 12 ft. (Rogers, Hist, of Bab, and Ass. Lay FF). 
The Tigris, much more rapid, and of more uncertain 
volume, is less fitted for navigation; but to-day small 
steamers proceed as far up as Baghdad, and boats even 
to Mosul (Nineveh).? The convenience of Babylonia 


2 See map to Assyria, between cols. 352 and 353. 

2 From Masul to Baghdad, by raft down the Tigris, takes 
from five to six days according to the state of the river; from 
Baghdad to Mésul a caravan takes twenty to twenty-two days 
(The Pioneer, May 29, 1902). 
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already been noticed, For the land routes from India 
to Babylon, see Lassen, /ndische <Alterthumskunde, 
2529; for the ancient sea route, Arrian's “Ivdcny, §& 
20 7. For both under Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans, see below, §§ 56, 58, 63, 71. 


IIE. Hisrory oF TRADE IN ISRAEL 


In Part I. (§§ 1-27) we have surveyed the vast and 
intricate system of commerce which prevailed throughout 
; W. Asia by the close of the second millen- 
41, Periods. nium B,c. Ontheirsettlement in Palestine, 
between 1300 and 1150 B.C., Israel came into contact 
with this system upon two of its most ancient and 
crowded pathways through Syria: between the Euphrates 
and the Nile, and between Arabia and the Levant, 
Before we follow the details of their gradual engage- 
ment in this system, we have to examine (1) the tradi- 
tions which they brought with them, or adopted from 
the Canaanites, in order to discover what reflection of 
trade these may contain (§ 42}. We shali then 
{§§ 44.7} treat of the history of Israel's own trade under 
(2} the Judges (§ 467}; (3) the early monarchy (Saul 
to Solomon, §§ 48-51) ; (4) the divided kingdom till the 
end of the ninth century {§§ 51-53); (5) the eighth and 
seventh centuries till the fall of Jerusalem in 586 (§§ 
53-57); (6) the exilic and Persian Period till 332 B.C. 
(§§ 58-62) ; (7) the Greek Period {§§ 63-67); and (8) 
the Roman Period till the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus (8§ 68-81). 
It is interesting that the earliest Hebrew traditions of 
primitive man are—with a few doubtful exceptions—as 
42. Earl destitute of references to trade, as we have 
traditi i found those in W. Asia in general to be. 
One. According to JE passages in the early 
chapters of Genesis, the founders of civilisation were 
hunters, shepherds, tillers of the soil, inventors of 
weapons and musical instruments, and builders of cities. 
There is no recognition of a special class of merchants ; 
nor is there any reflection of such in Israel’s earliest 
conceptions of the Deity. This agrees with the results 
of an examination of other religions (§§ 23-27). Certain 
of the stories, however, appear to take for granted the 
existence of commerce among early men. As in early 
Egypt the weaponsmith himself carried his goods abroad 
for sale (§ 12), so the Kain of Gen. 4, perhaps the 
‘forger,' is the founder of the first city—z.e., market or 
centre of trade (see CAINITES, § 5 f}—and it is 
possible to trace the mixed story of the Kain of Gen. 4 
—an agriculturist who became a wanderer—to (among 
other sources) an attempt to describe the origin of 
commerce ; for, except for commerce, agriculturists do 
not take to travel (but see Cain for other explanations), 
Again, some reflection of Babylon’s early position as a 
world market has already (§ 10) been suggested in the 
story of the tower of Babel. Whatever significance in 
this respect we assign to such traditions—the very 
doubtful exceptions alluded to above—we may see in 
the fate imputed to Babylon a symptom of that horror 
of building and of cities which marks the unsophisticated 
nomad, and is observable among the desert-bred portions 
of Israel to a comparatively late period (e.g. in Amos). 
The tales of the fathers of Israel assign to the people 
an Aramzean origin—that is to say, among a people, and 
. in a land in which trade flourished 
48. Patriarchs. fom an early period (§ 16). No 
mercantile pursuits are imputed to the patriarchs by 
the JE passages ; but these take for granted the exist- 
ence in their days of a developed commerce (e.g., Gen. 
20 16, ‘ zooo silver pieces’; 24 22, ‘ shekels’ as weights ; 
and the position of the ‘cities of the plain’ on a well- 
known knot of traffic at the S. end of the Dead Sea; 
cp the importance of Zoar as a trading centre in early 
Mohammedan and crusading times: Moaz, § 9)—an 
assumption which the data given in Part I. (esp. §§ 
2-20) assure us is not anachronistic. A price paid to 
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Abraham is estimated in the most primitive forms of 
currency, cattle and slaves (Gen.2014; cp Ql27, 
perhaps as blackmail). A wife is purchased with 
precious metals, in the form of ornaments (24); a kid 
is given as a harlot's wage (3817); and silver is paid 
by Jacob's sons for corn in Egypt, and also by the 
Egyptians till it fails, when the price is paid first in 
cattle and then in land {4714 7). Thus the JE stories 
of the Patriarchs present us with instances of practically 
every stage in the primitive evolution of money. 

The passage of Israel northwards to Talestine 
brought them along and across ancient ms — 

. frequented lines of commerce (§§ 31-34}, 
- bs ae whilst the traditions of their early con- 
so chacea quests and settlements in Palestine relate 
their inheritance of the fruits of the rich Babylonian- 
Egyptian trade which, as we have seen (§§ 25 27), 
filled Syria on the eve of their arrival. Cp ‘the goodly 
Babylonish mantle,’ ‘200 shekels of silver,’ and ‘the 
gold ingot of 50 shekels' among the spoil of Jericho 
(Josh. 72x, JE), and the Dt. tradition that besides the 
fruits of the long-developed agriculture of Palestine the 
incoming Israclites inherited ‘ houses full of all goods’ 
(Dt. Graf. Josh, 2413 Neh. 925), 

Yet these accounts abstain from asserting that Israel 
at the same time entered on the carrying trade of 
Canaan. Israel was confined to the 
hills. None of the tribes reached the 
sea coast except Asher, and the probably 
sarcastic reference in Deborah's song (Judg. 517) to his 
‘creeks’ (AV ‘ breaches’) is borne out by the harbour-~ 
less character of the coast between Accho (held by the 
Phoenicians) and Ras en-Nakiirah, The fact is that, 
down almost the entire length of Israel's history, a belt 
of foreign territory separated the people from the sea : 
nor dict the spectacle of the sea, breaking on what was 
generally a lee shore, and entirely without natural 
harbours, excite any temptation to reach it. The first 
coast town taken by Israel was Joppa, and that not till 
144 B.C. In Hebrew literature down to exilic times 
and even later, the sea is only used {1) for the W. 
horizon, (2) as a symbol of arrogance against God (Is. 
17 12% and Pss.), and (3) as a means to attempt 
escape from him (Am.93; Jonah). The word for 
harbour in (the late) Ps. 107 30 is a general term for 
‘refuge’: in Hebrew there is no word for ‘ port,’ and the 
later Jews had to borrow one from the Greeks—/imen 
(see 4YG ch. 7). Even if Ps. 107 refers to Israelites, 
it describes merchants, not sailors. It is remarkable 
that even to this day Jews, who have risen to eminence 
in every other department of the life of nations among 
whom they have settled, have never been known to 
fame as admirals or ship-captains, and are very seldom 
found as sailors (so far as the present writer knows, 
only in the Black Sea).+ 

Intand waters. —As for inland waters: the Dead Sea 
was not navigated till the time of the Romans; there 
were only fishing boats on the Lake of Galilee ;? and on 
the Jordan only a ferry (2 S. 19 x9 [18]) or two [cp Forp]. 
Boats on the Jordan are not mentioned till the Talmud. 

Early Israel was not so wholly shut off from the lines 
of land traffic which traverse Palestine. The Canaan- 
46. Land ites continued to hold positions command- 

traffic ing these—like Bethshan,? and even others 

* {sometimes in a line) across the Western 
Range (Gezer, Gibeon, Jerusalem); while the Philistines 
entered on possession of Gaza and the 8. end of the 
maritime plain. Still the connudium which Israel 
indulged in with Canaanites (Judg. 35 ‘ substantially 
J,’ Moore) and Philistines (Samson) certainly proves 

1 Jos, (B/ iii, 92) mentions Jewish pirates at Joppa. There 
was a Jewish naval officer in the U.S. civil war; Spectator, 
Jan. 3, 1903. : 

2 And in Greek times galleys, Cp the galley on some of the 
coins of Gadara. 


3 The list in Judg. 1 contains a number of towns on the main 
routes. 


45. Distance 
from sea. 
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commerce. The possession of old Canaanite sanctuaries 


! on the cross-routes would carry with it the superiority 


of the markets connected with them (§ 24); thus we find 
Ephraim at Shechem, or the neighbouring Gilgal (Juleijil}, 
Benjamio at Bethel, and Judah at Hebron—one of the 
great markets for the desert. But other tribes gradually 
settled across the chief lines of through traffic—Issachar, 
Zebulun, and Dan; and these are the only tribes to 
whom any portion of OT literature that can be called 
early, appears to assign any international trade, 
Issachar, on Esdraelon, is described as the guardian 
of some great fair (Dt. 3818 4: IssacHAR, § 2); 
and Zebulun farther W. as commanding the coast- 
trade (Gen. 4913 Dt. 3319; ZEBULUN); while some 
interpret Deborah's reference to Dan of their con- 
nection at Laish with Sidon (cp DAN, § 3). However 
that may be, Dan’s position there commanded one 
great line of traffic N. and S. and another E. and W. 
Further, it is interesting that some of the battles and 
expeditions under the Judges were on the line of these 
and other ancient lines of traffic—lsdraelon, Dan, 
Jericho (3 12 #), and the route from Jordan into Arabia, 
Succoth, Jogbehah, on which it is Ishmaelites with 
ear-rings of gold {in other words traders) whom 
Gideon defeats {8 ; cpv. 24). There is, too, a possible 
mention of pearls (mp‘nan, v. 26 ; cp Moore’s note, p. 233), 
as well as one of purple(?). In 1012 are mentioned the 
Maonites, probably the Minzeans; even if we should 
read with @ Midian, it is traders who are meant. 
Along with these, the reference to the disturbance of 
travel in the land in Judg. 5 (wv. 6) must not be over- 
looked. It is interesting to note the distinction already 
observed between trading and non-trading communities 
in the case of Laish {187). Laish on a small scale 
illustrated the military carelessness which rendered (e.g. } 
the great trading dynasties of Babylonia so easy a prey 
to the nomadic hordes who conquered them. 
The elements of trade in the period of the Judges 
must have been simple; still, we are not warranted by 
47. The the data in minimising them. Salt would 
‘Judges.’ come from the Dead Sea, and asphalt ; fish 
* from the coast towns. That the useful metals 
came from the outside is clear both from their absence 
from Israel's earlier possessions and from the Philistine 
policy (tS.1319) of banishing from among them the 
smiths. That is to say, metal-work was not familiar to 
the Israelites themselves; it was probably pursued, as 
in so many parts of Syria and Arabia at the present 
day, by certain nomadic families. A little gold, prob- 
ably in the shape of small rings and other ornaments, 
would be bought from the Arabian caravans (Judg. 8 
and 10 as above); and silver pieces are mentioned 
(94 165 172% 10). In exchange, the Hebrews could 
give their surplus wool and oil, figs, raisins, and perhaps 
wine (Judg. 913 ; cp the early use of the phrase ‘every 
man under his own vine and fig tree’: 1K. §3).! 
But the foreign character of the international trade of 
this period is seen in the use of gentilic names for 
merchants alluded to above (§ 13) and in the meaning 
of the earliest Hebrew terms for trader (snp aud $33= 
traveller).? 
It is usually assumed by modern writers that Solomon 
was the real father of trade in Israel; yet the conditions, 
48, Early vey ne aed and consequences of a 
monarchy. considerable commerce are present from 
the very beginning of the monarchy— 
which by all W. Asian analogies, would itself be suffi- 
cient proof of the organisation and rapid increase of 
Israel’s trade. The Philistines not only held the main 
line of commerce between Egypt and Phoenicia- 
Babylonia ; their encounters with Israel at Michmash 
and Gilboa (cp Bét Dejan E. of Shechem, and Dagon 
near Jericho, § 34) appear to imply a struggle for the 
pA Buhl, Dre socialen Verhilinisse der Israeliten, 12. 
ol 


Yote the sanctuary as the treasury, and the hire of mer- 
cenaries (Judg. 9 4). 
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cross-routes to the E, as well. In connection with 
Saul's earlier successes over the Philistines on one of these 
routes, David's praise of him, that ‘he brought up 
adorning of gold on the garments’ of the daughters of 
Israel (2 S. 124) is very significant. 

In W, Asia the rise of a power like David's always 
means an intentional increase of commerce, of which a 
very good illustration is found in Palgrave’s description 
of the policy of Telal ibn-Rasheed of Hayil, who by 
the security of his dominions and the surrounding desert, 
by liberal offers to merchants at a distance, and the 
introduction of good commercial families, created a 
considerable external trade among his people (Central 
and &£. Araé., 93 112 133 [ed. 1883}). David united, 
pacified, and partly organised all Israel ; finally threw 
off the Philistine yoke (and perhaps carried his power 
into Philistia itself); subdued the Canaanites who had 
hitherto held several of the towns in Hebrew territory ; 
and founded a capital whose population must (as Buhl 
points out, p. 16) have been dependent on commerce 
for their livelihood. 
weighing (2 S. 1426), which we may take as evidence of 
other regulations of commerce. The considerable 
number of foreign names among his servants js partly 
significant of trade; but if they were all military 
mercenaries, we have seen (§ rr) that in W. Asia the 
substitution of such for a native militia (ARMY, § 4}— 
and this is the first appearance of mercenary troops in 
Israel {yet cp Judg. 94)—was always the consequence of 
an increase of trade. David subdued Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom (with command of the SE. trade routes) ; 
extended his influence as far N, as Hamath (Davin, 
§§ 7-9); and made an alliance with Hiram of Tyre, 
with whose help he built a royal house of stone and 
cedar. On these data, some of which are conclusive, 
we may assume that in David's reign trade in the real 
sense of the word had already begun to grow in Israel. 

It was under Solomon, however, that, as in the 
building of the temple so in the organisation of a con- 

+... siderable commerce, the full consequences 
on roe of David's pdlicy were first realised. The 

7 mixed and much edited records of the 
reign of SOLOMON [g¢.v.] have behind all their later 
additions the facts, not only of an increase of wealth in 
Israel (x K.313), which was comparatively enormous, 
but also of foreign enterprises and of internal provisions 
for trade which can alone account for such increase. 
David's alliance and commerce with Hiram of Tyre were 
continued. Whatever historical value be assigned to 
the story of the Queen of Sheba’s visit to Jerusalem 
{x K.101-13), there is at the bottom of it at least the 
fact of a land trade with the S. of Arabia; whilst the 
inherent probability of the record of voyages down the 
Red Sea (on the state of the text of 1 K.928 1011 see 
Benzinger) is obvious from Solomon's position between 
Phoenicia and Arabia and the command which his 
father's conquest of Edom gave him of the route to 
Elath. Without Solomon's aid the Phoenicians could 
not have voyaged from the Gulf of ‘Akaba to Ophir. 
That the sailors and ships are described as Phoenician, 
not Israelite, proves that the story has not been at least 
wholly idealised by later writers. If Ophir, as is most 
probable, lay on the S. coast of Arabia (see OPHIR),! three 
months would amply suffice for the voyage there, and 
the expedition would be back within a year; the datum 
of the record that a voyage was made only every third 
year is another symptom of the absence of exaggeration. 
It is, indeed, a difficulty with many scholars that the 
small kingdom of Israel had too little to furnish in 
exchange for the vast and valuable imports described as 
coming from Ophir ; and the reporters are at a loss to 


name the gifts from Solomon to the Queen of Sheba in ; 


return for hers to him (1 K.1013}. But it must be 


2 The most recent proposal for Ophir is the Malay peninsula, 
where there are ancient and deserted gold mines, See The Pilot, 
Oct. 1902. 
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kept in mind that the king of all Israel could always 
pay in the assurance of security for the Arabian 
Phoenician traffic across his dominions, and that when 
this service, and Israel's surplus corn and oil (1 K. 
525 [x1]: 20,000 kor of wheat and 20,000 bath of oil 
annually to Hiram) and perhaps wool, failed to meet the 
value of the timber and other imports from Pheenicia, 
Solomon paid the balance in land (1 K. 911 #). Buhl 
(77) thinks it doubtful that the expeditions to Ophir 
were undertaken for trade. But for what else 
could they have been undertaken? Early Egyptian 
and Babylonian expeditions to distant lands had 
no other aim (§ 8, third note). We have seen that 
some products of Europe were in Babylonian shops by 
1400 B.C. ; the Phoenician ships may have carried these 
or others to Ophir. There were also Syrian dates, and 
corn, the Syrian woven robes, the Tyrian purple, and 
Pheenician modifications of Babylonian and Egyptian 
art, weapons and perhaps silver ; whilst we have also 
seen (§ 20) that the early Egyptians exchanged trinkets 
(as civilised peoples do to this day among barbarian 
tribes) for the valuable products which they found in 
the markets of Punt. Solomon’s servants may have 
done the same with the unsophisticated natives of 
Ophir ; and we have seen that dates and weapons are 
still imported to the S. coast of Arabia (85). 1 K. 
1028 f records Solomon's trade in horses. The text 
restored from 6} is to be read: ‘The export of horses 
for Solomon was out of Musri and Kué: the dealers of 
the king brought them out of Kué fora price.’ Musr is 
the N. Syrian state of that name (MiZRAIM, § 24a); Kué 
is Cilicia (see CILICIA, § 2). Horses came from N, to S. 
in W. Asia: probably first from Asia Minor into Syria. 
The Hebrew text which introduces them to Palestine from 
Egypt, is impossible: horses were not indigenous in 
Egypt nor were the pastures there sufficient for breeding 
and rearing them for export. Yet notice the reference 
in Dt. 17 x6 which implies that some horses came to Israel 
from Egypt. x K.10rs5 {see Benzinger, for the correct 

. text) states that Solomon derived part 
50. Duties, ete. of te wealth from tolls levied on the 
transit trade between Arabia and the Levant.2 If x S. 
815 f be, as is probable, of post-Solomonic date, and 
therefore reflect the evils of a monarchy already experi- 
enced, it is notable that nothing is said, among the 
taxes imposed on native /sraelites, of one imposed for 
trade. But this will only mean that, as in early Egypt 
{§ 11) and partly in Hayil, when Palgrave was there in 
1863, the trade of Israel was directly carried on by the 
king himself through his servants: it was not private 
enterprise but part of the royal administration (cp 1 K. 
10 28 ‘the dealers of the king’). Further, Solomon is 
said to have ‘ built’ or fortified cities on trade routes 
(917 f.): ‘Gezer, Beth-horon the nether, Baalath, and 
Tamar in the wilderness, and all ‘he store-cities (ay 
nisgpaq7; cp City [7], STORE-ciTIES) which Solomon 
had.’ TAMAR (g.v.) is most probably Tamara to the 
S. of Judah, on the route to Petra or Elath. Other 
signs of Solomon's far-spread commercial influence are 
his alliance with Egypt, which carried with it the 
possession of Gezer that commands more than one line 
of traffic (81 7 917 f.); the description of his dominion 
as stretching from Tiphsah (‘the crossing’} on the N, 
Euphrates, to Gaza (424 [54]), with dominion over all 
the kings beyond the river, which can only mean com- 
mercial influence ; and the datum ‘the entering in of 
Hamath’ (865)—~.¢., the issue from Israel between the 
Lebanons towards the most important mart in N. Syria. 
There is no allusion to trade in Solomon’s prayer to Yahwé 


1 After Wi, 47 Unters.1638 4 ; cp Mizratm, § 2 @; Horse, 
§ x (5); and, on the other side, CHARIOT, § 4, col. 726 n. x. [On 
x K.10 284 see also Crt¢. Bid., and cp Soromon, § 8]. 

2 [(Kitcel also touches the MT; but, like Benzinger, he may 
appear to some to be almost too moderate, Cp SoLomon, § 7, 
on ‘the singular statement’ in 1 K.1014 4, and Crit. Bib, 


That 27 should be read instead of 37y is undeniable (Che.).] 
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(ch. 8); but in the exigencies of foreign trade, and the 
introduction of guilds or groups of foreign merchantmen 
we may see the cause of the multiplication of altars 
to strange gods in Jerusalem, especially Phoenician, 
Moabite, and Ammonite (2 K. 2313). With this com- 
pare the universal custom illustrated in §§ 21-24. [Cp 
SoLomon, §$ 4, 8/] 
In David's and Solomon's time the land trade of 
N. Syria as far S, as Damascus was already in the 
51. The hands of the Aramzeans (as we have seen, 
Aramsans. § 15), a people still in their early vigour 
" and therefore unlikely to rest content 
under the commercial supremacy which, as we saw 
above {§ 49, on 1 K.424 and 86s), Solomon had 
established as far as Hamath and the Euphrates. It 
was, therefore, from the Aramzeans that the first blow 
came to Solomon's wide empire (1123); and this 
happened even before he had passed away. The 
disruption of the kingdom after his death would cause a 
further shrinkage of Hebrew trade from its distant 
extremities, as well as lead to a severe competition 
between Israel and Judah for the possession of so much 
of it as crossed Palestine. In this the N. kingdom had 
all the advantage: in its neighbourhood to Aram and 
Pheenicia, the possession of Gilead and of all the routes 
across W. Palestine—even that by Ajalon, Beth-horon, 
and Bethel, which Jay just within its S. frontier. 
Bethe! and Dan, and even Jericho, with entrance to 
Moab and the SE. routes, were thus in its possession. 
Against all this Judah, already impoverished by the 
invasion of Shishak, had almost nothing to offer; and 
Baasha of Israel sought by the building of Ramah to 
create a blockade against his southern neighbours 
(15:6 f}. It was Judah's constant effort to push this 
frontier N. beyond Bethel (see 4G, ch. 12, ' The History 
of a Frontier’). During peace with Israel Jehoshaphat 
attempted to resume Solomon's trade with Ophir; but 
his ships were wrecked at Ezion-geber (224148). These 
commercial ambitions had been started by Omri's 
commercial alliances with Tyre (in connection with 
which the capital of N. Israel was removed across the 
watershed to Shomeron, on the W, esh-Sha‘ir, with its 
issue to the coast [1624]; the site was purchased by 
Omri for two talents of silver), and with Damascus 
(2034); and but for Jehoshaphat’s misfortune the 
extent of Solomon's trade from the N. Euphrates to 
the mouth of the Red Sea might have been recovered. 
In 2 K.517 mules, hitherto described only as used in 
riding (2S. 189, etc. ), are mentioned as beasts of burden. 


The revolution of Jehu meant the triumph of the | 


Puritan party in Israel, who detested the foreign 
idolatries which the commercial alliances of Omri’s 
dynasty had introduced ; and Israel's trade must have 
shrunk with Jehu and then collapsed under the weight 
of the Arameean invasions, which, with the instincts 
of that race, followed the great lines of traffic by Dothan 
{2 K.613), and Aphek in Sharon {1 K. 202630 2 K. 
1317), to Philistia (2 K.1217), and even included a 
siege of Samaria itself (2 K. 624 7). 
Meantime the Assyrians were gradually robbing the 
Aramzans of the trade through N, Syria. Ramman- 
{Adad)-nirari III. (see Assyria, § 32 
pe perinreg had reached the rat fea a 
"besieged Damascus by the end of the 
ninth century. His successor opened the roads towards 
the Caspian and Iran. 
already made her the political capital (§ 10): by 850 
B.C. Syria was, therefore, now jn communication with 
Central Asia, under the shield of one political power— 
the invariable cause of a great increase of commerce. 
Tiglath-pileser III. {745 ) and his successors were to 
confirm and extend this empire to the Persian Gulf 


1 Aram's right to bazaars in Samaria, and Israel's in 
Damascus. We see from this that a conqueror earned the 
claim to the active and foremost part in trade between himself 
and his rival. 
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{over Babylonia), to the borders of Egypt and into 
Arabia, all before the end of the eighth century; and 
by 670 Esarhaddon had taken Memphis. Thus, for 
the first time since the fifteenth century, W. Asia lay 
under one political power, yet the dingua franca which 
prevailed throughout was not that of her conquerors 
but of the Aramaeans (§ 15). For the internal business 
of Assyria at this time, see Johns, 45s. Deeds and Docu- 
ments (Camb. rgor): a large collection chiefly of seventh 
century ; also RPI 1390 7- Jur fe 
‘The advance of Assyria in the ninth century enabled 
N. Israel not only to recover her lost territories from 
; Aram, but also, along with Judah, to 
patie ig revive her trade and carry it, through the 
* Jong contemporary reigns of Jeroboam II. 
and Uzziah, toa pitch of wealth and luxury which the 
Hebrews had not before reached. The economic 
difference between the time of Elisha (died about 797) 
and Amos (f. cir. 755) is vast; and the annals of the 
two kingdoms in the interval enable us to explain it. 
Amaziah of Judah had once more defeated Edom 
(2 K.147); and Jeroboam II, restored N. Israel's 
influence from the entering in of Hamath to the Dead 
Sea and in Damascus (142528). Uzziah took Gath 
(2 Ch. 266}, subdued the Arabians of Gur-Baal and the 
Meunim (vz. 7), fortified the roads on the S. frontier of 
Judah (v. ro}, and held Elath (2 K, 1422}. The Hebrew 
prophets from Amos onward bear witness to an extra- 
ordinary increase of trade, and to the tempers which 
grow with it. There is in all of them proof of the wHen- 
ing geographical knowledge and acquaintance with the 
internal life of other peoples which commerce brings. 
Amos himself was probably a wool-séller as well as a 
wool-grower, and, Judzean as he was, learned the state 
of the N. kingdom by his journeys to its markets, 
especially Bethel.! He condemns its covetousness and 
zeal for trade, which threatened the new moons and 
sabbaths instituted among the people when they were 
almost purely agricultural (84 /.). Hosea calls Israel 
a very ‘ Canaanite’—7.e., ‘trader’ (127; cp 78 810); 
and Isaiah's references show that Judah was not in this 
respect much behind her sister: Judah is ‘filled from 
the East and strikes hands with the children of strangers" 
(26), ‘full of silver and gold, neither is there any end 
of their treasures; their land also is full of horses 
neither is there any end of their, chariots’ (7); ‘ships 
of Tarshish’ are mentioned among the triumphs of 
their civilisation (16); caravans are described (306); 
yet, in conformity with what we have seen in other 


nations, trade is not noticed among the principal 
‘ professions of the national life (81-3). Besides the 
texts already quoted {there are others: eg., Am. 447 


Hos. 128) indicative of an increase of wealth, there are 
others which speak of the popular enterprise in building 
--always a sure proof of commercial prosperity (Am. 
815 5x1 Hos. S14 Is. 215 Y10[9], etc. ; cp 2 Ch. 269 7). 
The (foreign ?) name armdnx (PALACE, § 1 [3]), hitherto 
used of royal castles, is applied to private dwellings 
(Bk. of Twelve Prophets, i. p. 33, n. 3); and the 
builder's plummet is used as a religious figure (Am, 777, 
cp Is. 2816 3013). Again, the old agricultural economy 
is disturbed; farmers give place on their ancestral 
lands to a new class of rich men, who can only have 
been created by trade ; and the rural districts are partly 
depopulated (Is.58 % Mic. 21-59). The sins of trade: 
covetousness, false weights, and the oppression of 
debtors and of the poor, are frequently castigated (Am. 
26 4: 847 Hos. 127 Is. 3515 523 Mic. 2 and 8). In 
certain passages, particularly in Amos and Micah, such 
condemnation of the trading classes is no doubt partly 
due to the conservative zeal of the desert shepherd and 
agriculturist, against the growth of a new economy.? 
But in Isaiah this is associated with a real sympathy with 


1 See GASm. Book of the Twelve Prophets, 179. 
2 It is from the shepherd village of Bethlehem that Micah 
predicts the coming of Israel’s saviour (51 (2) 7). 
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the serviceableness of commerce, and appreciation of’ 


its bigness and even of its serviceableness to religion : 
cp Isaiah on Cush (ch. 18), on Egypt (19), and 
especially on Tyre (23) ‘whose merchants are princes, 
whose traffickers are the honourable of the earth’ (v. 8}, 
and who, although likened to a harlot in commerce 
with all the kingdoms of the earth, may yet bring her 
merchandise and hire as holiness to the God of Israel. 
The public works of Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah 
indicate considerable wealth and activity; but it must 
have been under Manasseh that Judah 
aires first benefited commercially by the great 
"extension of the Assyrian empire (see 
above, § 52), and the comparative security of trade 
from the Caspian and Persian Gulf to the Red Sea and 
Memphis under one power. The Assyrian influence 
upon the ritual, and probably the literature, of Israel 
under Manasseh, is significant of close and frequent 
intercourse with Mesopotamia, Zephaniah describes 
the Phoenician quarter in Jerusalem, the Fish Gate, 
and a new or second city (MAKTESH, MISHNEH). Cp 
the multiplication of gates on the walls (JERUSALEM, 
§§ 237). The most conclusive proof, however, of an 
increase of trade in Judah during the eighth and the 
seventh century is found in a comparison of the Book of 
the Covenant with the Deuteronomic code. The Book of 
the Covenant makes no provision for trade.! Deutero- 
nomy contains a considerable number of regulations. 
To begin with, there are the regulations necessitated by 
the main Deuteronomic law, the centralisation of 
worship at Jerusalem (14 24 7), which must have meant 
a great increase of trade in that city at the seasons of the 
three annual festivals (v. 26). Pilgrims from a distance 
had to turn some of their goods into money before 
leaving home, and purchase at Jerusalem the materials 
for sacrifice. Then there are regulations for debt (15 x) ; 
interest may be taken from a foreigner but not from a 
fellow-Israelite (2320[19]f.). International banking is 
provided for (156 £}; and among the divine blessings 
to be bestowed upon the people in reward for their 
obedience to the Law is one, that they shall lend to 
many nations but not borrow—as it is phrased, they 
shall be 'the head and not the tail’ in their trade 
(2812 f., cp 43). Hebrews are not to become objects 
of the nation's slave trade (247); and the enfranchise- 


ment of any that have fallen through debt into slavery | 
Unjust weights and measures | 


is provided for {1512}. 
are condemned (2513-16). Hired labourers must not 
be oppressed (241477). Most significant of the extreme 
contrasts between wealth and poverty which the trade 
of the eighth and seventh centuries has produced are 
the regulations for the treatment of the poor (151-zr). 
The king is not to multiply horses or silver and gold 
(1716 f.), another echo of the prophetic teaching. Yet 
indicative as all these laws are (when contrasted with 
their absence from the Book of the Covenant} of the 
commercial development of Israel, it is remarkable that 
no money dues are yet prescribed for the priests (18 1-8) 
nor are fines permitted in expiation of murder (191 7 
211-9). 
To the pre-exilic period, though written after the fall 
of jerusalem, belongs Ezekiel’s description of ‘Tyrian 
«aa, commerce (26 7). It opens (262) 
si cena hy with an interesting epithet of the 
Ye; C6, Judean capital as the ‘gate of the 
peoples,’ justified by the fact that the pre-exilic Judah 
lay, as we have seen, across the nearest path of the 
Pheenician trade with Arabia, over which Manasseh, as 
the tributary of Assyria, may well have held a supremacy 
which Josiah, in part at least, continued. According to 
Ezekiel Phoenician trade extended from Tarshish (27 12) 
and the coasts of Greece (Elishah, v. 7) in the W. to 
Sheba (v. 22) in the E., and from Tubal-Meshech (cp 
the Moschi and Tibareni of Herod.394) between the 


1 In the Book of the Covenant there are laws of deposit (22 7), 
and of the lending of money (2225) Fines are paid in shekels. 
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Black Sea and the Caspian in the N. to Egypt and 
Phut (or Punt) in the S,' | Tarshish sent silver, iron, 
tin, and lead (12); Greece, coloured stuffs (7); the 
isles of the Levant, inlaid ivory (6) and ivory and ebony 
articles (from Rodan= Rhodes, 15). From Ionia and 
Tubal-Meshech came slaves and copper vessels (13) ; 
from Beth-‘Togarmah, probably Armenia, horses and 
mules (14), Egypt furnished fine embroidered linen (7). 
Cypresses and cedar were to hand in the Lebanons (s), 
and oaks in Bashan (6). The Aramzeans, in command 
of the land trade immediately behind Pheenicia, brought 
a great variety of goods: carbuncles, purple, embroidery, 
fine linen, pearls (from the Persian Gulf} and jasper 
(16: see Toy’s note, SBOT'; cp STONES, § 21}— evidently 
the wealth of the Babylonian markets—-with Helbon wine, 
white wool and other wares from Damascus (18). From 
Israel came only natural products: wheat, spicery, 
wax (MINNITH, PANNAG), honey, oil, and balm (17). 
Arabia supplied wrought-iron, cassia, and calamus from 
UZAL (19); saddle cloths from DEDAN (20) ;? lambs, 
rams, and goats from KEDAR {21}; the best spices, 
precious stones, and gold from Sheba and RAAMAH (22). 
The trading centres on the N. Euphrates (where it 
begins to be navigable), HARRAN and EDEN {gg.v. 
round Birejik between Edessa and ‘Ain-tab), Assyria 
itself, and Canneh or CaLNno, and CHILMAD in 
Babylonia, furnished dyed mantles, and stuffs with 
skeins of wool (? 23/). The shipbuilders and sailors 
were native Phoenicians (8. 11}; but Tyre had also a 
mercenary army (cp §§ 11, 48)—-Ethiopians (read g3 for 
wp, PARAS), Lybians, and men of Phut (ro}. It is an 
imposing catalogue, and worthy of the enthusiasm of. 
the prophet: the fruit of centuries of enterprise and 
organisation for Assyrian trade; see Johns, of, cit. 
The destruction which Ezekiel beheld as imminent 
on Tyre, fell immediately. In 572, after a siege of 
thirteen years, Nebuchadrezzar took the 
pe: papas island city (cp NEBUCHADREZZAR, 
amar Tyke). It was the final triumph of 
a policy sustained through many annuai campaigns 
to the Levant, designed to divert the rich trade with 
the E, from the Red Sea and the Arabian land-routes 
to the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates. Proofs of 
this are found not only in Nebuchadrezzar’s own 
annals, but also in the Greek accounts of great works 
in Babylonia which are most probably attributed 
to the son of Nabopolassar, Famous as a soldier, 
Nebuchadrezzar was still more eminent as a builder 
and organiser: his peaceful labours bulk in his own 
records over his military expeditions. He cleared the 
mouths of the two great streams of Babylonia into the 
Persian Gulf, and deepened their channels, so that they 
were still navigable for sea-going vessels in the Greek 
period. Arrian (Anas. Alex. 77) reports that the ships 
of the Gerrhzeans (from the Arabian coast of the Gulf) 
sailed up the Tigris as far as Opis: and Gotz ( Verkehrs- 
wege, 151) is justified in assigning the measures which 
made this possible, as well as the founding of Derodotis, 
a port at the mouth of the Euphrates, to Nebuchadrezzar. 
The two great rivers were connected by a system of 
canals which in Xenophon's time {47ad,24) were still 
navigable by great grain-ships ; the largest, the Nahar 
Malka, is sfill in use. By campaigns against ‘ Kedar 
and the kingdoms of Hazor [¢.v.}' (Jer. 49 28), 
Nebuchadrezzar ensured the security of the desert 
routes S. of Babylonia ; and he himself on one occasion 
used the short but difficult road from Syria to Babylon 
by Tadmor. Yet, these Arabian campaigns must have 


1 In the close of the seventh and opening of the eight centuries 
the trade of Egypt, both internal and foreign, was very prosperous, 
especially under Psametik, Necho II., Apries (Hophra), and 
Amasis IJ, Coincident with this was the usual increase of 
mercenaries. Greek commerce, which had founded Milesion 
about 7oo (Hall, Oddest Civilisation af Greece, 271) took a firm 
hold of: the Delta. Amasis II., besides encouraging the Greeks, 
entered into a close alliance with Cyrene. Cp Herodotus, 2182. 

2 Cp saddle-bags exported from el-Jéf to-day ; § 4, third note, 
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had as their end not so much the use of the desert 
routes (except perhaps to Egypt) as the diversion of the 
Arabian and eastern traffic up the Gulf to the Luphrates, 


and so to the Levant, whose coasts were now an | 


integral part of the Babylonian empire, We have seen 
the Gerrhzan ships far up the Tigris: they brought 
incense for the temples in Babylon. But sea-trade 
with India may also have been at this time in full 
course; it has to be noticed, however, that no StLkK 
(z.v.) is mentioned in the commercial lists of the period.” 
From India, then, to Tarshish, and from Egypt to 
Central Asia (through Persia and the Medes}, the trade 
of the world now centred in Babylon. Hence the vast 
increase of the city’s size and wealth so wonderful to 
the Greek writers (Herod. 1178 ; Diod. Sic. 22). The 
exilic passage Jer. 50 mentions its ‘ storehouses’ (v, 26) ; 
its ‘mingled people * and ‘ treasures’ (37); and Is. 47 15 
‘those that have trafficked with thee from thy youth.’ 
Throughout these prophecies there is the same imputa- 
tion of ‘wisdom’ and ‘enchantments’ and ‘sorceries,' 
which we find iniputed by Israel to other commercial 
peoples—the ‘sons of the East,’ the Edomites, and the 
Philistines. The recent discovery and deciphering of 
Babylonian documents from the end of the Babylonian 
period and the beginning of the Persian have revealed 
an organisation of commerce so thorough that J. Kohler 
justly declares it to exhibit the greatest similarity to the 
conditions of modern banking and exchange, and to 
have been the origin of the commercial system which 
has descended to modern times through the Greeks and 
Romans (Beitr. 2. Assyr. 4430). He has given in the 
volume just cited a number of interesting instances (in 
addition to those given in Kohler and Speiser, -4us dem 
Babyl. Rechtsleben, etc., and Bab. Vertrige). There 
were banks and banking firms (the most famous of 
which was the house of Egibi—cp RP11). ‘ Anwei- 
sungen (‘assignments,’ ‘ bills of exchange’) und Zahlung 
des Angewiesenen an den Anweisungsempfanger waren 
das tagliche Brod des Babyl. Verkehrs.’ Money was 
paid into the agencies of a bank, and by its head office 
or other agencies paid out again to the assignee, exactly 
as by our system of cheques. Discount was known. 
Property was pledged. In cases of sale or debt surety- 
ships were accepted {again cp Johns, of, czt.}. Sales 
were made on approval. Partnerships were formed 
between freemen, and between freemen and slaves—,e., 
between capital and labour. Money was still reckoned 
by weight. [he depreciation in use of metal-pieces 
was understood and accounted for (cp Hrozny, ‘Zum 
Geldwesen der Babylonier,’ Beitr. 2. Assyr. 4546 7). 
At the heart of this commercial empire the best part 
of the Jewish people--including its industrial classes 
: . (‘craftsmen and smiths’: 2 K.2414)— 
Ried lg were established, and probably found a 
* large number of their own race already 
intimate with, and benefiting by, the trade of the land 
(see DISPERSION, § 4). They must have taken the 
advice of Jeremiah to settle into the life of their new 
surroundings, their comparative independence in which 
his letter takes for granted (Jer.294 4%). That many 
of them became engaged in Babylonian commerce 
heeds no argument. After fifty years the great prophet 
who arose to announce to them their return, not only 
promised the restoration of their conimand of the trade 
from Egypt and Arabia (Is. 4514, ep v. 3), but seems to 
have found it difficult to tear them from the profitable 
conditions of Babylonian life (cp his many calls ‘to go 
forth,’ and in particular his appeal 552: ‘ Wherefore 
do ye weigh your money for that which is not bread 
and your earnings for that which satisfieth not’; cp 


1 Herod. 1 183 reckons the amount used annually at the chief 
temple of Babylon at 1000 talents. : 

2 The earliest mention of silk appears to be by Aristotle in 
the beginning of the fourth century. 

3 Cp the present writer's ‘Is. 40-46’ 57 4; Nikel, Die 
Wiederherstellung des jitidisch. Gemtetnwesens nach dem 
babyl. Fixit, 1900. 
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Buhl, Soc. Verhdlin, 88, n. 1}. Whether few or many 
returned when Cyrus opened the way {see DISPERSION, 
§ 5), those who remained in Babylon were the prosperous 
and wealthy (Zech.610). They must have been 
introduced to the thorough Babylonian methods of 
doing business, though it is striking that (as we shall 
see, § 60) the Priestly Code bears no reflection of the 
Babylonian subjection of commerce in its smallest 
details to priestly regulations, nor of the temples as 
registering, banking, and appraising centres (Johns, 
op. cit. 3254). New horizons, however, appear in 
Hebrew literature; and the Jews’ knowledge of the 
world was immensely widened (GEOGRAPHY, § 18). 

With the rise of the Persian empire all these processes, 
from Babylon as the centre, were quickened and ex- 
tended {DisrpERSION, §6). The con- 
quests of Cyrus in Asia, and of Cambyses 
in Africa, were thoroughly organised by 
themselves and their successors and chiefly by Darius 
Hystaspis before 515. The empire was divided into 
provinces and the policy was to connect these by as 
speedy means of conveyance as were possible. Some 
of the ancient lines of traffic were made into solid roads, 
capable of carrying two- and four-wheeled carriages, 
and new lines were opened up, especially through Iran 
to Eastern and Central Asia. The greatest of all the 
roads for which we have now exact data was that from 
Susa the capital to Sardis; see the careful survey and 
argument of Gotz (Dre Verkehrswege, 165-184). He 
reckons the distance at sixty-five daily stages, which 
with eight days of rest on the way occupied seventy- 
three days in all. 

‘The road led NW. from Susa, past the now deserted Nineveh, 
crossed the N. stretches of the Tigris, and the Euphrates (the 
latter a little to the N. of the later Samosata) and so through 
Cilicia by Ancyra to Sardis, whence it was a short journey 
either to Smyrna or Ephesus. 

Another road from Susa led N, by Echatana (Hamadan) to 
Rhagae (close to Teheran) where, in the ninth century after 
Christ, lay the Levant market for Chinese silk ;? thence to 
Hekatonpylos2 (probably the present Shahrud: Gotz) where it 
divided into one branch by Magaris (Merv) to Marakanda 
(Samarcand) the capital of Sogdiana, and another to Herat. 

A third road from Susa Jed E. to Persepolis and Aspadana 
(Ispahan). Susa was, of course, directly connected with Babylon, 
from which the land road up the Euphrates was freshly laid 
down and furnished with bridges over the canals. 

Greek sources (Xenophon and Herodotus) give us 
for the first time exact data for this ancient line of 
trafic between Babylon and the Gulf of Issus (above, 
§ 39). 

It was 8 days from Babylon to Hit, thence 20 to the mouth of 
the Habir, thence 5 to Tiphsah or Thapsacus (Rakka) where 
the road crossed to the S. bank of the Euphrates, thence to 
Balis 3, to Aleppo 3, and to the coast 4, or 43 in all (not 73: 
Gitz, 1g0) from Babylon to the coast. 

From the coast the Pheenicians, according to Marinus 
of Tyre (Gotz, rgo), carried their goods to Hierapolis 
(Bambyke) near the Euphrates, and thence direct to 
Ecbatana and Hekatonpylos for the Central Asian 
markets. There was also a road from the Gulf of Issus 
to Tarsus (x2 days); thence through Cilicia to Iconium 
(see further Ramsay, Hist, Geog. of Asia Minor). 

Persian roads were, according to the Greeks, well 
supplied with stations, furnished with horses and khans 
for travellers (Herod. fs2 898), and with a government 
service of swift couriers (/d. and Xen. Cyrog. 818),3 
which is said to have accomplished the distance between 
Susa and Babylon in a day and a half, and that between 
Susa and Sardis in 10 (Gétz, 198). Cp Esth. 313 814. 
Whilst the Persians thus organised and accelerated the 
land-traffic, they suffered the water-traffic, developed 
by Nebuchadrezzar (§ 63}, to fall into disuse. Nebu- 
chadrezzar's port at the mouth of the Persian gulf 
decayed, and it is even doubtful whether the Peripdus 


58. Persian 
empire. 


1 Heid, Gesch. des Levantehandels im Mittelalter, Stuttgart, 
1879, i, p. 2: in French (much enlarged), 1885-1886. 

2 Up to Hekatonpylos it was good for carriages, Gotz, 186. 

3 Cp ayyapevewy in NT from dyyapos, Herod. $98, a Persian 
word = courier, 
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of Skylax (Geogr. Gr. Min. 1, ed. Miller) round Arabia 
to the Red Sea occurred as asserted in the time of 
Darius (thirty months is the time assigned to it}, See 
Gotz, 2037 Darius attempted, without success, to 
carry out the plan, which Necho II. is said to have 
initiated, of connecting the Red Sea with the Nile 
(Herod. 2158 442).!_ Further, we have under the Persian 
kings the first appearance in W. Asia of Monry (¢.v.} 
in the true sense (see also WEIGHTS AND MEASURES). 
The present writer has purchased several darics and 
also silver coins of Sidon under Artaxerxes Ochus which 
were found in N, Palestine. 
The trade of Syria must have enormously benefited 
by all this policy of the Persian kings; not only in the 
«1. security ensured—though this was not 
sich perfect (cp the note of Ezra on the 
: * journey from Babylonia to Jerusalem : 
Ezra 8 21 f. 31}—but also in the means taken by the 
satrap of Memphis for furnishing the desert route 
between Gaza and the Delta with water (Herod. iii. 46). 
Incorporated in the Persian empire, and still without 
rivals in the Delta, the Phoenician ports continued to 
flourish (cp their coinage of Aradus and Sidon under 
Persia; Head, Hist. Num. 666, 671}. Damascus 
and Gaza flourished with them; but Gétz {164) is 
wrong in adding to this list Jerusalem, to which we 
now turn. The destruction in 586 had reduced Jeru- 
salem and her people to the ‘ off-scouring and refuse in 
the midst of the peoples’ (Lam. 345). Her ‘ breach 
was great like the sea’ (213); the luxury of former days 
had become starvation (47 7, etc.); the people had to 
buy even their wood and water (56, cp vv. 913). The 
Edomites and Arabians recovered the transit trade. 
The exiles who returned in 537 were a weak and starve- 
ling community. The statement that they bought for 
the temple timber from the Tyrians who brought it to 
Joppa in return for meat, drink, and oil (Ezra 37) 
belongs to the less authentic portion of the Book of 
Ezra, and seems a reflection of Solomon's trade, It is 
difficult to see how the hunger-bitten colony raised wine 
and oil for export. Haggai and Zechariah tell a 
different story. There was no hire for man or beast 
{Zech. 810); no thrift (Hag.16); a blight lay upon 
agriculture (73, yr). The silver and gold were still in 
the hands of Yahwé (28), and other nations had not yet 
brought their ‘desirable things.’ Timber for building 
the temple was hewn by the Jews themselves in the 
neighbouring hill-country {18}, What gold and silver 
arrived in Jerusalem came as contributions from rich 
exiles in Babylon (Zech.69 7). Agriculture was only 
partially resumed ; its prosperity was still, after twenty 
years, a thing of promise (Zech.$10). In Malachi 
there is no reflection of trade. The connubium practised 
with the surrounding heathen and semi-heathen implies, 
of course, a certain amount of local traffic; and this 
would gradually increase with the resumption of Jewish 
life in ‘the cities of the Negeb’ (Neh. 11). Nehemiah 
pictures corn, wine, grapes, figs, etc., brought into 
Jerusalem from the country (1315 7), and fish sold by 
the Tyrians (16); on the Sabbath the gates have to be 
closed against these traders (zo). But there was no 
through traffic, as in olden times. ‘Indeed, according to 
Ezra 420, one of the objections made by the enemies of 
the Jews against rebuilding Jerusalem was that it would 
resume the customs and toll which were formerly im- 
posed by Jewish kings and made them great—a very 
interesting glimpse into the pre-exilic trade of Judah. 
The Jews were themselves subject to the general imposts 
of the Persian kings (Ezra 413 20 Neh. 54) who, however, 
in pursuance of their usual policy, exempted from duty 
the goods required for the temple (Ezra 724; see EZRA- 
NEH,, § 5, col. 1480). In spite of their poverty the 
Jews, with the new horizons which the exile and the 
increased extent of the trade of their Phoenician neigh- 


1 On the various canals and attempted canals with this aim, 
see Budge, HE 62194 763f. 
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bours opened to their eyes, indulged vaster hopes than 
ever of the mastery of the world’s trade. Not only 
would the wealth of Arabia return to them (Is. 606 /.: 
Midian, Sheba, Kedar, Nebaioth); the new coasts of 
the West should send them tribute (8 7}; from foreigners 
and the sons of the Diaspora alike (9-17). It is remark- 
able that in this passage Jerusalem, the mother of far- 
scattered and wealthy sons, is represented, not in her 
inland, secluded position, but as standing on the sea 
shore, the abundance of the seas and the wealth of the 
nations drifting to her feet (605; cp G. A. Smith, Ba. 
of fsaiah, 1/.). Contrast the picture given above, 
§ 45. So much had the Persian roads and Phoenician 
ships achieved in the scattering of trading Jews, and 
the. widening of the mercantile hopes of the people. 
On Is. 6511 see FORTUNE. 

At this point we may conveniently take the attitude 
to trade of the Priestly Narrative and Code. Between 
P these two in this respect there is a dis- 
60. Prieatly |; Whilst P's stories of primitive 
man are as destitute of any reflection of 
trade as those in JE (§ 42), its narratives of the patri- 
archs contain more allusions to commerce than JF. does. 
Abraham, bargaining in the usual oriental fashion,} 
buys Machpelah for 400 silver shekels (Gen. 2315 7); 
Hebron is thus pictured as it always was—a market and 
‘harbour’ for the nomads to the south. The treaty with 
Hamor (348 7) covers settlement, connudbium, and 
commerce—the last definitely stated (vv.10 21). The 
distances of the marches in the wilderness are suitably 
given, not in the daily stages achieved by traders, but 
in those (4 to 6 or 7m.) of nomad camps (Nu. 33}. 
The rich offerings for the tabernacle imply a people of 
far trade as well as one skilled in handiwork (Ex. 253-7, 
etc. ; ep the oblations of the princes in Nu.7). Incense 
is for the first time mentioned in the Hebrew ritual (Ex. 
30227. etc.; cp Jer.620); along with sweet calamus 
(REED), myrrh, CINNAMON, storax (?}, ONYCHA, GAL- 
BANUM. Ov the other hand, the Priestly Law is very 
meagre in references to trade ; puzzlingly so in contrast 
with Deuteronomy (above, § 54}, when we consider the 
intervening residence in Babylon. The laws against 
fraud in money matters, loans, and deposits (Lev. 617}, 
and false measures and balances (1935 7%), are similar to 
the warnings of post-exilic prophecy. There are laws 
for the selling of land (25r4 f 23 7), against interest 
(v, 36), and concerning foreign and native slaves (v. 39 : 
H;cp Dt. 23}. Noransom is allowed for the life of 
a murderer (Nu. 3531}. On transactions necessitated by 
the restorations of the Jubilee Year, see Jos. 4z¢. iii. 
123. But these are almost all that have to do with 
commerce. Unlike those of Deuteronomy, the blessings 
and curses pronounced in connection with the Law 
contain no reference to trade (Lev. 26). The priests 
value land (ete. ) used for sacred purposes (27); but their 
revenues, unlike those of Babylon and Egypt, appear 
to include none derived from trade (Nu. 18). The 
Teligious feasts (Lev. 257 } are purely agricultural ; there 
is no inclusion of the directions for farmers at a distance 
selling their produce and buying material for sacrifice at 
the central sanctuary, such as we saw in Deuteronomy 
{§ 54). On the whole, the comparative silence of the 
Priestly Code as to trade is to be explained either by 
the effort of the compilers to hold themselves to the 
wilderness conditions, or else by the sadly diminished 
trade of the post-exilic Jews as compared with the com- 
merce which flourished in the deuteronomic period. 
On the monetary standards of P, see SHEKEL, 


3f- 
The Book of Joel (about 400 B.C.) reflects a purely 


1 Forder (With Arabs in Tent and Towm, 219 77) illustrates 
the details of Abraham’s purchase. ‘In buying land from the 
Arabs some such terms as the following are used :—‘‘A buys 
from B land in such a place, also al] that can be seen on the 
land, trees, and stones, also all that shall be found under the 
oe This custom makes Abraham’s action very under- 
standable.” 
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agricultural community with no resources when their 
61. Other harvests fail, Their children are the 
st-exilic victims of the Phoenician slave-trade to 
a t Ionia (3[4]6): they shall have revenge 
literature. cone day in selling Phoenicians to Sheba. 
Instead of commanding the transit trade, Jerusalem is un- 
willingly overrun with foreigners (3[4]}17). Cp Zech. 
44x: ‘no more a trafficker in the house of Yahwé.’ We 
have here traces of the feeling against association with 
foreigners, which the new legalism continued to enforce 
through subsequent centuries, and which must have 
seriously hampered any revival of trade in Judah. 
Compare the account which Palgrave gives of the effect 
of the Wahabi religious rigour on commerce. 

Of course, there were other tempers in post-exilic 
Judaism, and these appear in the Wisdom literature, 
With all its reproof of greed of gain (11g, etc.), the 
Prologue to Proverbs employs the methods and tempers 
of commerce to illustrate the ideal of man's search for, 
and intercourse with, Wisdom (814 827% 187; cp 
2323). Like so much else in the Books of Wisdom, 
this also reappears in the parables of Jesus (below, § 79). 
The temptress in Prov. 7 is the wife of a merchantman 
on a long journey ; it is interesting that, at the present 
day, among the Syrians of Lebanon, such immoralities 
are almost entirely confined to the wives of men trading 
abroad. We see in this another cause of the dislike of 
conservatives in Israel to trade; cp Pr. 278: ‘as a bird 
wandering from her nest, so is a man that wandereth 
from his place.’ There is also in the Prologue the 
strong warning against suretyship (61 7). But its 
most striking feature is the recognition of the highest 
divine Wisdom as identical with that which appears in 
the common ways, bazaars, traffic, and concourse of 
men. 

In Job the references to trade are very few. The 
land of Uz is on the path of the men of Sheba; they 
are represented as marauders {115). Mention is made 
of desert-journeys of the caravans of Teyma, and the 
companies of Sheba (618 4); of the Egyptian ships of 
reed (926); of (gold of) Ophir and silver as the reward 
of righteousness (2224 2816; contrast 3124); of beryl, 
sapphire, gold, glass, coral, crystal, pearls, and the 
topaz of Ethiopia (28:6; see STONES, PRECIOUS)— 
an interesting list of what, at the time the book was 
written, were regarded as precious metals and stones ; 
and in 281 # there is the vivid picture of mining, and 
in 2129 an appeal to the wide experience of travellers. 
As a whole the book shows a knowledge of the far 
world and its wonders, only to be derived from the 
situation of the writer on the line of a widespread com- 
merce. 

In Ecclesiastes there is hardly any allusion to trade 
among all the ambitions and labours of men: but see 
28: ‘I gathered silver and gold and the peculiar property 
of kings and princes I made for myself.’ 

Apart from the prologue, the Book of Proverbs prob- 
ably reflects the life of many centuries in Israel; yet 
even here the possible references to trade are pro- 
portionately few: warnings against suretyship (111s 
L7 18 2016 22 26 2713), false balances (111 1611. weights 
and balances are the work of Yahweé, 2010 23), bad ways 
of gain {1118), greed of gain (1527; it brings bad luck 
toa house: pya ysis img agp 5 -2820 22 25}, the withhold- 
ing of corn (from the market?) (1126), and sluggishness 
in business (2213: the reference is to the bazaars) ; some 
satire on oriental methods of bargaining (2014), notes 
on the helplessness of the debtor (227), on wealth from 
wisdom in trade {244), and on the deep contrasts 
between rich and poor and the woefulness of poverty 
which appear only in commercial communities (1947 
227, etc.). 26x10 is an obscure verse on hiring. The 
picture of the strong woman portrays her searching for 
wool and flax ; she is like ‘a merchant ship that bringeth 

-goods from afar’; 'she perceives that her merchandise 
(70) is profitable’ and she delivers the linen and the 
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girdles made by her household to the Canaanite—i.¢., 
Phoenician pedlar or trader—a glimpse into the home- 
industries of Israel (3113 f 18 24), 
By the end of the Persian period (about 340) the trade 
of the civilised world reached the following limits, In 
, the east the Persian roads were in com- 
62, Summary: munication with India, and it is ex- 
one: ot ereaat tremely probable that the Chinese silk, 
epoch. ‘ Seric stuff,’ which the Greeks found in 
325 in Afghanistan, was already there. The Arabian 
land routes were still regularly used. CINNAMON came 
from the east beyond Media, and GALBANUM from 
Persia (?}. In the south the Egyptians, if it is not certain 
that they had circumnavigated Africa {in Necho’s time), 
were at least in communication with the E. coast of 
Africa (so much basis must we allow to the story), 
traded with Nubia, with the W. oases, and Cyrene. 
Egypt began to send large supplies of corn across the 
Mediterranean {Diod. Sic. xiv.794). In the N. the 
Greeks had opened up the Black Sea; in the W. and 
NW. the Phoenicians had long exploited the mines 
of eastern Spain and the Rhone region with its com- 
munications with N. Gaul and perhaps Britain. They 
had also penetrated the Atlantic, whilst Carthage had 
reached Lake Tchad and the Niger. Massilia was a 
flourishing depét, soon to send out Pytheas (about 300 
B.C.) to the sources of amber round the Baltic (cp 
AMBER, § 3), and to the N. of Scotland (for the truth of 
the tale see Gétz, 291). How far across this enormous 
sphere of communication Jews were scattered it is im- 
possible to say—-probably everywhere in the Persian 
empire as traders and settlers, and in Greece, Italy, and 
Carthage as slaves (cp Joel, as cited in beginning of 
§ 61), some of whom might regain their freedom, 
and, like their kind, take up some form of industry or 
commerce. Except in the Semitic names of slaves, and 
in a tale told by Aristotle, and reported by Claudius of 
Soli (Jos. c. 4p. 122; cp Frag. Hist. Grec., ed. Miiller, 
2323), Jews do not appear in Greek literature before 
the very end of the fourth century B.c. 
With the conquests of Alexander the Great a new 
epoch began in the trade of the world. The land-traffic 
which the Persians had developed was 
Pee achansonlk sustained and their roads extended 
* eastward, There was little change in 
the lines of traffic; but new cities were founded upon 
them—e.g., LAopicEA; and both Alexander and the 
Diadochoi increased the speed of marching (G6tz, 191, 
etc.). The Persian neglect of the rivers (§ 58) was 
rectified ; Alexander cleared the Tigris of its dams and 
weirs, founded a new port at its mouth, Alexandria, 
later Charax, and redug the canals. The foundation 
of Seleucia on the Tigris was a great blow to Babylon, 
which began to decay. For reasons why the Tigris dis- 
placed the Euphrates as a line of route, see GOtz, 411 
J Onsea the changes were enormous. Hitherto the 
Pheenicians had encountered powers whose resources 
were confined to the land, to whom their sea-power was 
indispensable, and by the growth of whose empires the 
trade and wealth of Tyre and Sidon only the more in- 
creased. But the Greeks were a people who were of 
equal maritime capacity with themselves, and had long 
been preparing for the mastery of oriental trade by 
their occupation of the sea-boards of Asia Minor, and 
their settlements in the Delta) who had fleets, and 
knew how to found new harbours and establish colonies. 
Alexander rivalled his land march to the Indus by the 
naval expedition which he sent back from there up the 
Persian Gulf, thereby reopening {if not for the first time 
founding) direct maritime communication between India 
and Babylonia (Geogr. Gr. Min. ed. Miiller, 1). 
It was, however, his foundation of the Egyptian Alex- 
andria which made the greatest change, and in this Tyre 
and Sidon found their first successful rival. For with 


1 There were Greek mercenaries, soldiers, and scribes in Egypt 
under Psametik, and Greek settlements and trade since Amasis. 
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the exploration of the Red Sea, already intended by 
Alexander and carried out by Ptolemy Hi., and the 
founding of new harbours—at Arsinoe near Suez, Leukos 
Limen near el-Kosér, Berenike, and others (see above, 
§ 29), there was opened a new route (or an old one was re- 
opened} to S, Arabia and India which must have drawn 
away some proportion of the Jand-traffic through Arabia 
and the sea-traffic up the Persian Gulf, on which Tyre 
and Sidon depended.t The Greeks had now a line of 
their own from Europe to Hindostan all the way on sea 
except for the small stretch of land-traffic through what 
was now a Greek kingdom. Alexandria was its main 
depét and exchange; and in proportion as Alexandria 
flourished ‘Tyre and Sidon grew less. The doom, there- 
fore, which Zech.91 % saw imminent upon Hamath, 
Hadrach, Damascus, Tyre, and Sidon was pregnant 
with more than the merely military overthrow which 
is all that the writer seems to perceive in it. As the 
Seleucid power grew, the Phoenician ports and Damascus 
found themselves threatened by northern in addition to 
their southern rivals. The growth of ANTIOCH (g.v. ) has 
always meant the diminution of Damascus (4G 643, 
647, and article ‘Antioch’ by the present writer in 
Hastings’ DZ); and the new Seleucid ports in N. Syria 
must have diverted the Euphrates trade from Tyre and 
Sidon. The usual result of a wealthy commerce appears 
in the large mercenary armies of the Seleucids (e.g., Jos. 
Ant. xii. 101, and other passages). 
One of the earliest of the Seleucid campaigns was 
that undertaken in g12 B.C. and repeated later against 
the NABATANS (g.v., ep Schiir. GV7 
64. Nabatwans. 1 app.) who had: become possessed of 
the seats of the Edomites, and had already filled Petra 
with wealth derived from the transit trade. The new 
Red Sea commerce did not wholly destroy the land- 
traffic in Arabia ; and the Nabataeans—successors both 
to the Aramzeans, whose language (though themselves 
Arabs) they adopted, and to the Edomites—made them- 
selves masters of all the routes from Teyma and Egra 
{Medain Salih) (the S. limit of their inscriptions) to 
the Persian Gulf, Babylon, Damascus, Gaza, Elath, and 
Egypt (§§ 29-33). But they had also industries of their 
own. The first appearance of SE. Palestine in Greek 
letters is made by the Dead Sea as a source of asphalt ; 
and it is to the Nabateeans that Diodorus Siculus (248) 
ascribes the collection of asphalt and its conveyance to 
Egypt. The Seleucid campaign of 3:2 had had.for one 
of its aims the possession of the Dead Sea and its asphalt 
{Diod. 19100). The Nabatzeans must also have grown 
dates, and, when they came into possession of Hauran, 
wheat sufficient for export. These with camels, the 
Arabian incense, coral and pearls from the Gulf, alkali, 
medicinal herbs, and what proportion of goods from 
Africa they were able to draw to Elath, would form 
their exports to the W. Their port for this was the 
harbour of Gaza, with perhaps Anthedon—other new 
Tivals to Tyre and Sidon. The Nabatzeans were land 
traders; but three of their inscriptions from the first 
decade of the Christian era have been found in Puteoli 
and Rome (C/S Pt. IL, vol. i., Nos. 157-159). 
These then were the new commercial currents within 
which the Jews lay during the Greek period. The con- 


1 For Ptolemy IT.’s policy in regard to trade, and the trading 
expeditions he sent, see the inscription on the ‘Stone of Pithom' 
in Naville, The Store-city of Pithom, etc., also £12 of the 
Philz inscription of the same king (translated by Budge, HZ 
T2097). The trade of Egypt was very prosperous under the 
Ptolemies, and the consequence is seen in the apparently 
inexhaustible wealth of that royal house. Their mercenary 
armies were always easily raised ; their expenditure on build- 
ings was enormous. Of late years a considerable number of 
commercial documents of the Ptolemaic and Early Roman 
period have been discovered in Egypt. Those given by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt (Te Oxyrhynchus Papyri, pts. i. and ii. ; 
Faytm Towns and their Papp; etc.) comprise appeals for 
justice against trade defaulters, bankers’ receipts, acknow- 
ledgements of loans, declarations of sales, and registrations of 
contracts, sales, loans, mortgages etc.—for which registration 
there were special officials in each nome. 
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tests of the Diadochoi must at first have ruined trade 
P in Syria. Soon we find Jewish settlers 

berth lag receiving civil rights from the Ptoiemies 
* in Alexandria and from the Seleucids in 

Antioch and other N, Syrian cities. These settlers were 
probably for the most part merchants. There was con- 
stant intercourse between Jerusalem and Egypt and N. 
Syria—both Greek powers bade for Jewish friendship by 
granting at various times remission of dues on goods 
into Jerusalem (e.g., Jos. Anz, xii. 33), or by regulating 
trade to suit Jewish religious laws (#d¢d. 4). The 
financial abilities of individual Hebrews found individua] 
opportunity in the farming of the Syrian taxes for the 
Greek kings and were great enough to form almost 
legendary stories (¢7d. 47; cp Schiirer, ET, ii. 1x60). 
Thus the nation grew in affluence (Jos. Azz. xii. 410}, 
Ecclesiasticus finds it necessary to make many warnings 
against fraud in trade (especially 2620 7, cp 8711 and 
715; 813294 7 147 4118 423). Then came the over- 
throw of Jerusalem by Antiochus Epiphanes (169 B.C.), 
and the bitter struggles of the Maccabees during which, 
at first, Jewish trade must have been utterly destroyed. 
We read of merchants {probably Phoenician) accompany- 
ing Syrian troops against Judzea to purchase the captives 
(Azz. xii. 73). The friendliness of the Nabatzans to 
the Jews is noted twice (iéid. xii, 83 xiii. 12). In the 
campaigns of Judas and Jonathan the 

66. Maccabees. regard paid to lines of trade and con- 
spicuous centres upon them is manifest ; the wonder is 
that it has not been noticed.  Bacchides fortified Jericho, 
Bethhoron, Emmaus (xiii. 13); then Jonathan garrisoned 
Michmash (6); the three toparchies which Demetrius the 
younger presented to the Jews were all necessary to the 
command of trade ; they were accompanied by remission 
of dues on saltpits, etc.; as soon as Jonathan cleared 
Judzea of the Syrians he took Ashdod and made treaties 
with Ashkelon and Gaza (55). Then he turned against 
the Ammonites and the Nabatzeans, while Simon fortified 
a line of places as far as Ashkelon, and broke to the sea 
at Joppa {510}. How much this meant for the com- 
mercial ambitions of the little Jewish state is seen in the 
eulogy on Simon, 1 Mace. 145: ' With all his glory he 
took Joppa for a haven, and made an entrance to the 
isles of the sea.” At last Judah had a port. Beside it 
the small river harbour of Jamnia (JABNEEL) was also 
occupied, and Gezer fortified in connection with both. 
The increased wealth brought about by these means is 
seen in the rebuilding of Jerusalem which followed (Ant. 
xiii. 510), In 142 B.C. Simon set Judea free from 
Seleucid tribute, and commercial documents were dated 
from that year (67). Jewish coinage began. ‘The 
campaigns of Judas into Gilead had not been so successful 
in restoring communication between the Jewish settle- 
ments there and Judzea—he had to bring the Jews away 
with him { Macc. 5)—whilst between Galilee and Judza 
lay Samaria (Axz. xiii. 1027} which John Hyrcanus 
subdued, and opened the way to the S. desert routes 
by Hebron through the subjection of the Idumzeans 
(xiii. 91). When Simon appealed to the Romans it is 
significant that he asked for the restoration of ‘Joppa, 
the havens, Gezer, and the springs (? of Jordan)’ (zdéa. 
2). During the subsequent years of peace John amassed 
an immense sum of money (767¢. 101}; in so barren a 
land as Judah it must have come from trade and dues 
on trade. Josephus reports as much as 3000 talents 
in money, deposited in the tombs of David (2/i. 25). 
Tombs were a usual place of deposit, Aristobulus added 
part of the Iturzan country (4nz. xiii. 113) with the 
entrance to the Hamath route (cp AG 414, n. 4); but 
it is in the campaigns of Alexander Jannzeus that we 
see most proof of commercial ambitions. He took 
Gadara (?}, Raphia, Anthedon, Gaza (which was dis- 
appointed in help from its Nabatzean ally Aretas; Azz. 
xiii. 133), Moab, and Gilead (but had to give them 
back to the Nabatzeans; 142}, held Samaria (154) with 
its command of routes to the coast, and made a treaty 
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with the Nabateeans (152). The lines of positions held 
by Jannzeus as laid down by Josephus are very signifi- 


cant; first along the coast from Rhinokolura to Straton’s | 


Tower (afterwards Czesarea) and thes through Esdraelon 
from Mt. Carmel by ‘Tabor and Bethshan to Gadara 
with a number of cities E. of Jordan (154). Both he 
and his widow aimed at Damascus (163). Later, the 
Nabateans retaliated by a siege of Jerusalem {xiv. 21); 
Josephus describes them as ‘no very warlike people’ 
(zdid. 3). All the ‘ater Hasmonzean kings! had 
mercenaries in their army—another sure proof of their 
commerce. 

Meantime Jewish settlements abroad increased in all 
the great towns; but they do not appear to have excited 
remark from the greatness of their 
trade. Their business, except in the 
case of a few prominent individuals, 
must have been petty and parasitic. The Nabataans 
appear better known to the Greeks, whose earliest notices 
of the Jews are confined to their hatred of men (Posi- 
donius of Apamea, born about 135 B.c., Fx. Hist. Gr, 
ed. Miiller: through Diod. Sic. 34, /7. 1; Apollonius 
Molon a teacher of Cicero, Fr. Hist. Gr. 111213; op Eus. 
Prep. Evang.919). Apollonius also charges them with 
making no useful invention {quoted by Jos. 4 Ap, 215). 
With the civil rights granted to them in so many large 
cities (Jos. And. xii. 32, etc.), however, they must have 
risen to considerable commercial power, especially in 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Cyrene (for the last cp Strabo 
quoted by Jos. Azd¢. xiv. 72), The Jews of Asia Minor 
deposited in Cos 800 talents, about £292,000 (see 
Reinach’s n. 2 on p. 91 of his Textes d'auteurs Grecs 
et Rom. relatifs au Judaisme). 

We now pass to the iast of our periods—the Roman. 
The etfects of Roman policy on the trade of the world 
were more revolutionary than those of 

is Roman any of the empires ehh preceded 
period: Rome. them, and may be summed up under 
the following five heads :— 

{i.) The centre of trade was shifted from W. Asia to 
the other end of the Mediterranean and fixed at Rome. 
‘This was rendered inevitable: politically by Rome's 
rank as the capita! of the Roman state; commercially 
by the Phoenician and Greek exploitation during the 
previous periods of the W. Mediterranean, N. Africa, 
Spain, and Gaul; geographically by the position of 
Rome well down the great Italian promontory, which 
runs so far out upon the Mediterranean, with its attend- 
ant isle a day's sail from N. Africa, and its SE. cape a 
few hours from Greece. Even in Republican times 
Rome's central character had been assured both by the 
roads which gathered *o her from all parts of the penin- 
sula, and by the sea-traffic which filled her harbour of 
Ostia or came up the Tiber to herself (even triremes and 
penteremes reached the city under the Republic, and 
under Augustus ships of 78 tons ; Gotz, 319). 

(ii.) Above alt the nations which preceded them, the 
Romans excelled in the making of long lines of firm 
roads—first in Italy, towards Gaul, and 

9 een Spain, and then, as their empire extended, 

: to the middle of Scotland in the N., and 

to the farthest borders of Mesopotamia and the Arabian 
province. By Czesar’s time sixteen paved roads led into 
Rome—the oldest the Via Appia S. by Capua with 
branches to PUTEOLI (APPII FoRUM, THREE TAVERNS), 
RHEGIUM (g.v.}, and Brundisium. From Dyrrhachium 
{another branch from Apollonia) the great route to the 
E. made for THESSALONICA with a continuation to 
Byzantium. For the Roman system of roads through 
Asia Minor from Byzantium, Ephesus, and Smyrna, see 
Ramsay, Hist. Geog. As. Min, and the summary with 


67. Jews and 
Greeks, 


map in Miss Skeel’s Travel in First Century after Christ | 


(Cambr. rgor1); also Asta, CAPPANOCIA, CILICIA, 
EPHESUS, GALATIA, LAODICEA, PHRYGIA, SMYRNA, 


1 Josephus (8/1. 25) says that John Hyrcanus was the first to 
have mercenaries. 
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etc. From Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf the lines 
were little altered from those of the Greek period (§ 69). 
The Euphrates was bridged at Samosata, and there was 
a bridge of boats at Zengma (Bir) (Tac. 4mm, 1212). 
From the Euphrates as from Byzantium the Pontus was 
more easily reached. Antioch grew in influence as a 
knot of trade-routes.1 The road by Palmyra to the 
Euphrates was more frequently used. Charax was still 
the port on the Persian Gulf. The distances were 
approximately these :-— 

From Tarsus to Antioch § to 7 days; thence to Zeugma 6; 
thence to Seleucia (Ctesiphon the Parthian capital) 23 or 243 
then to Charax 13; Seleucia to Artaxata (for Central Asia) over 
32; to Trapezus (Trebizond) over 40; from Antioch by Emesa 
{Homs)to Palmyra 9 days ; thence to the Euphrates at Circesium 
5 or 6 (to Vologesias, lower down the river, 16, and thence 
to Charax 29 or 30); Antioch to Damascus 7 to g; thence to 
Palmyra 5 or 6; Bosra to Charax across the desert 5 to 6 weeks ; 
Damascus to Petra 9 days, to Gaza 7 (at least); Petra to Gaza not 
less than 5; to Elath 30r 4; and to Leuke Komeiroriz, Gaza 
to Pelusium was 6 or 7 days (Gétz 5); Pelusium to Alexandria, 
5 or 6 by land, 1 tu 2 by sea; Alexandria to ‘ Babylon’ (later 
Cairo) 4, to Arsince (Suez) 6, to Cyrene 20.2 

In Syria and Palestine the ancient routes were 
followed with no important variations; and here we 
Must remember that, with the possible exceptions of a 
few short stretches in the neighbourhood of the Colonize 
and other centres, none of the characteristic Roman 
roads were laid down till the times of the Antonines, 
nor, so far as the present writer has been able to 
examine them, was the structure consistently so perfect 
as in the Roman roads of Italy and the W. (for these 
latter, see Gétz, 3222; and Skeel, 45). Along these 
roads an imperial service of post-horses and carriages 
was developed by Augustus; later known as the 
‘cursus publicus,’ which civil officials, returning or 
emigrating veterans, and of the soldiery all who carried 
special passes, had the right to use. Each of the 
manstones or chief stations was supplied with an inn,? 
stables, and about forty horses ; the intermediate mufa- 
tiones had about twenty (Gotz, 336 -; cp Skeel, 4 7). 
The variety, capacity, and speed of wheeled vehicles 
was greatly increased ; and it is to the Romans that we 
owe the first real development of the carriage of goods 
on wheels, though pack animals, camels, mules, asses, 
and even oxen, were still generally used (cp Jos. Vid. 
2426). Horses, mules (cp Horace’s journey to Brun- 
disium, Sez 15), and asses were employed for riding. 
On the breeding of horses, for different purposes, the 
Romans bestowed great care. ‘The security of the 


' roads was a constant matter of trouble to the pro- 


vincial governors. In semi-independent principalities 
(as we shall see under the Herods, § 75), brigandage 
was always more rife; but even under purely Roman 
government it frequently reappeared. Yet, on the 
whole, the security of land-travel at the beginning of 
the empire had immensely improved: cp Strabo, 
vi. 42; Pliny, 4.271, who calls the ‘immensa Romane 
pacis majestas,’ ‘velut alteram lucem . » rTebus 
humanis.’ 
{iii.) At sea the greatest change was the reduction of 
the whole of the Mediterranean under one political 
; power. Then followed its clearance of 
1, Metiver: pirates, first by Pompey and then by 
Augustus (who also cleared the Red 
Sea from the same pest}. The consequence was an 
enormous increase of the Mediterranean traffic, which 
is described by many writers of the period in glowing 
terms {fuvenal, 14278 7%, ‘the sea as thronged as the 
land’; Philo, De Zeg. 21: ‘filled with merchantmen ’). 
Perhaps the most significant illustration is found in the 
contrast between the Hasmonzan princes, who, till 
after Jannzeus, never set foot on shipboard, and the 


1 Josephus (87 iii. 24) reckons it the third city of the Roman 
empire. 

2 Calculated from the Antonine Itinerary and the Peutinger 
Table ; Gdtz, 424 gives slightly different calculations, Titus 


j took only 5 days to march from Pelusium to Gaza; &/iv.11 5. 


8 For inns, used mostly by poorer travellers, see Jos. Ant 
xvi. Sr. 
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Herods who were constantly passing to and from Italy. 
See below, § 75. But this applies only to the summer 
season; ships were laid up (even in the middle’of a 
voyage) from November to March. Philo (De Leg. 29) 
explains the exceptional character of a winter voyage 
(cp Jos. And. xvi. 21).! The size of the ships was con- 
siderably, and their speed somewhat, developed. War- 
vessels and the lighter (mostly private) passenger ships 
carried many oars ; cargo-transports had but a few oars, 
chiefly to turn the head of the ship in its tacking, and 
depended on sails. They also carried passengers: 
Josephus went to Rome ina ship with 600 souls on board 
(Vit. 3); and over 200 were reckoned on Paul's ship 
(Acts 2737; see, however, Suip, § 8). For a further 
description see Skeel, 81 7% 

The three principal ports on the Mediterranean were 
Rome (with Ostia and Puteoli, the latter the goal of the 
grain ships from Egypt), Alexandria,? and Carthage. 
Smyrna with the Asia Minor trade, as well as some from 
Central Asia, came next. Delos was the great centre 
of the slave trade; Strabo (xiv. 52) mentions 10,000 
slaves there. Rhodes maintained the flourishing con- 


dition ascribed to it by Ezekiel (2715): it lay on the | 


Alexandria-Byzantium-Black Sea line. THESSALONICA 
(g.v.} had grown since the time of Alexander, and now 
increased through its connection with Dyrrhachium. 
Byzantium commanded the Black Sea, though much 
of the traffic from the E. portion of this went by land 
across Asia Minor. Corinth and Athens rather fell 
behind; but Corinth grew again under Trajan. On 
the Syrian coast Berytus, a colonia of Augustus, grew 
into prominence (see below, § 75); PTOLEMAIS (g.v.) 
became the chief port for Rome—especially for the 
soldiery, but also for commerce; and Herod founded 
Coesarea (75); Gaza and, to a lesser degree, Anthedon 
still flourished with the Nabatzean trade from the far 
E, The importance of Tyre and Sidon was, therefore, 
relatively {though not absolutely) diminished. 

Strabo (iii, 25 x. 45, etc.), Pliny (HM 1529 191, etc.}, 
Acts (20-28), Lucian (Navig. 1-6), and others, furnish 
us with data as to the time occupied by Mediterranean 
voyages. If we take the sea from W. to E., from Gades 
to Ostia was 7 days, from Carthage 2 to 3, from Puteoli 
to Alexandria 9 days, from Athens to Smyrna 24. These 
may be taken as express or even ‘record’ voyages. 
For cargo beats with favourable winds we may add 
25tos50p.c. Even when storms did not intervene, it 
must have taken the grain ships of Alexandria well on 
to a fortnight to reach Puteoli. From Cyprus to Tyre 
and Sidon (to judge from the voyages of medizeval 
galleys) 24 hours would suffice; the Syrian ports were 
mostly within 12 hours of each other. But the un- 
certainties were great. Herod sailing from Alexandria 
to Pamphylia was driven by a storm, with loss of the 
ship's cargo, to Rhodes, where he built a three-decked 
ship and sailed to Brundisium for Rome (Jos. Azté. 
xiv. 133). Lucian, who reached Cyprus from Alexandria 
in 7 days, took 63 more {having been driven to Sidon) 
to reach the Pirzus {(avig. 1-6). For winds on 
the Mediterranean, see Pliny, HN2117; Smyth's 
Mediter, 230 f. 

(iv.) The trade down the Red Sea and across the 
Indian Ocean was immensely increased ;3 and indeed 

71. T it is to this period that we owe the first 

. Trade 


ee it (Strabo, 60 B.C. to about 21 A.D.; Pliny 
senior, 23-79 A.D., and the anonymous Perigius of the 


1 Cp Jos. B/ vii. 13 (last clause). 

2Cp iid. iv. 105. ee, too, The Mediterranean by 
Admiral Smyth (London, 1854), pp. 27 46. 

3 This was partly due, of course, to the obstructions to trade 
raised upon the Mesopotamian and Persian Gulf route to India, 
by the rise of the Parthian empire and its frequent wars with 
Rome. Had the Seleucids continued to hold al] Mesopotamia, 
the trade down the Red Sea in the Ptolemaic period, and the 
consequent wealth of the Ptolemies, could not have been so 
gTeat as it was. 
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Erythrzean Sea, rst cent.; Ptolemy, #4. cérca 140). 
But even though the discovery of the ‘monsoons’ was 
attributed to Hippalus, of the time of Augustus, we must 
not suppose that these had not been employed by navi- 
gators in earlier periods (above, §17). The E. coast of 
Africa was known as far as Madagascar. The way to 
India was fairly opened up (Horace, Zp. i.145 /:}. 
Ceylon had been known before the geographer Pom- 
ponius Mela (about 150 8B.c¢.), and now, with its 
markets for the farther E., became quite familiar 
(Strabo, 21, Ptol.73}; an embassy came from it to 
Claudius (Plin. HM vi.245). The time required from 
the Malabar coast to Alexandria was 90 days. The 
Tiber and the Indus were thus less than 34 months 
distant. Pliny (4M 12% 4r) estimates that every year 
‘India, Seres, peninsulaque,'—7z.¢., Arabia -— withdraw 
from the Empire 100,000,000 sestertii (about £885,416). 
When Strabo went up the Nile with Alius Gallus he 
learned that 120 ships left Myos Hormos (? Leukos 
Limen ; see § 29, n. 4) for India, as contrasted with 
‘extremely few under the Ptolemies’ (Geogr. ii, 512). 


| Yet these regular voyages did not destroy the Arabian 


land-traffic. For reasons for this (e.g., the preference 
of the age for land-routes and the loss to the value of 
incense and spices when on the sea}, cp Gotz, 4367 
We are now able to appreciate the growth, under the 
Romans, of Alexandria. ‘lhe bulk of the Indian trade 


| passed through its warehouses, as well as that from inner 


Africa. Besides its exports of Egyptian grain, paper, 
linen, and glass to Rome, it sent proportional quantities 
(except of grain) to Syria, especially to Antioch, and in 
times of famine supplied Syria with food-stuffs. These 
were also brought thither from Cyprus.? 

(v.) The civilised world found itself for the first time 
under a common system of law—administered with 
western consistency ; and even a maritime 


712 Len, law began to exist. With the law there 
1 money, spread a commen coinage. Less extensive 
ANgUAge. vas the use of the Latin language. Except 


in the names of the coins, official designations, and a 
few other terms, it did not in W. Asia displace Greek ; 
the Peripfius is written in Greek, the harbours on the 
Red Sea continue to have Greek names. We shall see 
a similar state of affairs among the Jews. 

Thus though the Romans, unlike the Phoenicians, 
and the Greeks, did not increase the bounds of the 
73, Sum: , known world, for they were not ex- 

. mary - plorers, they reduced it to peace, and 

Rome. by this and their thorough administra- 
tion of every department of life, enormously increased 
its commerce and wealth. The life of the world is 
everywhere found in the most rapid circulation, against 
the throng and change of which voices from an older 
day appeal in vain. The mixture of nationalities on all 
the main lines and centres is bewildering. Wealth and 
luxury increase by leaps and bounds. 

The Roman arms came into touch with the Jews on 
the arrival of Pompey at Damascus 64-63 B.C. jue 

‘ the first results were several which are 
74. Antipater. properly commercial. The Greek cities 
E. of Jordan had been founded on the main trade 
routes with a connection by Scythopolis with the sea. 
Under Roman protectiog they were able for the first 
time to carry out a trade-league, such as was already 
instanced by Greek cities in Europe. See DECAPOLIS, 
§§ x7. Pompey also appears to have been attracted by 
the trade of the Nabatzeans (Jos. Azt¢. xiv.33/), 
with whom, as we have seen, the western world was 
already more familiar than it was with the Jews, An 
expedition to Petra ended in a treaty with the Nabataeans 
(iéid. 51). Josephus (zé¢d. 4x} also notes already the 
palms and balsam of Jericho. Gabinius rebuilt cities 
on trade lines which had been destroyed (53). The 
policy of Antipater {cp HEROD, FamiLy oF, § 2) 


1 The Crusaders also used Cyprus as a base of supplies; 
L’ Estoire de la Guerre Sainte, 2100 J. 2367 7. 
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included treaties with Nabatzeans, Gaza, and Ashkelon 
(13 73), and he supplied the army of Gabinius with 
corn, weapons, and money (62, cp 51). The wealth 
not only of the temple, through the contributions from 
Jews of the Diaspora, but also of Jerusalem and Judea 
as a whole, was considerable (71 with quot. from 
Strabo). <A limited freedom from taxes was granted 


to the Jews (85 106; cp 1010), and Hyrcanus was | 


allowed the dues on corn (20,675 modii every year) 
exported through Joppa to Phoenicia {106). The 
Senate restored to the Jews possessions taken from 
them by the Phoenicians (106). 
Herod's earliest efforts (cp HEROD, FAMILY OF, 
§§ 3-5) as governor of Galilee were directed towards 
the dispersion of brigands (92 154) who 
76. Herod. made the conveyance of pe the neces- 
saries of life a difficulty (162). From the first Herod 
continued, and after each of his reverses he renewed, 
the policy of his father. When he sought a loan, it 
was to the Nabateeans that he turned (141; B/i. 141): 
he sought their friendship; but on the extension of 
his power E. of Jordan, he and they became bitter 
rivals (xvi.92) When Antony had given Cleopatra 
the revenues of Jericho, Herod farmed them for her 
(xv. 42). He got the coast-towns from Ceesar, with 
Gadara, Hippos, and Samaria (all trade centres, 7 3); 
and having fortified and embellished Samaria, he created, 
25 m, distant from it at Straton’s Tower, C#SAREA 
{z.v.), the one real port between the Delta and Ptole- 
mais (8596). Thus the line across the Samarian 
mountains was in his hands; at its farther end lay 
Phasaelis (and in the next reign Archelais) with palm- 
groves reaching to Jericho, and easy fords across 
Jordan, commanded probably by the fortress Alex- 
andrium (Jos. B/i.65; Strabo, xvi.241; cp AG 
3527). Further, Herod built ANTIPATRIS (on the line 
Czaesarea-Jerusalem as well as on the inland route N. 
and S$. over the maritime plain} (xvi. 52), and greatly 
improved the fertility of the Jordan valley {zéid.). The 
trade of W. Palestine, at least S. of Carmel, thus lay 
in his hands; at Gadara, and Hippos, and Jericho he 
intercepted the trade of E. Palestine, but there his hold 
was precarious and temporary; whilst at Gaza he held 
the tolls for Arabia via Petra, and for Egypt. Herod 
mightily increased his opportunities, both of wealth} 
and of expense, by his many voyages to the W. (see 
above, § 70}: (a) to Rome, 4z¢. xiv. 1427, and back 
to Ptolemais, 151; (4) to Italy for his sons, xvi.l2; 
(c) to Ionia to M. Agrippa, 21; (¢) by Rhodes, Cos, 
Lesbos, Byzantium, to Sinope, to Agrippa, returning 
through Asia Minor to Ephesus and thence by Samos ‘ in 
a few days to Caesarea,’ 22-4; (e) to Italy to accuse his 
sons, and back by ‘ Eleusa," off Cilicia, and Zephyrium, 
4if., B/ i. 234; (f) to Italy (? 4x24, xvi.91); (g) to 
Berytus to the trial of his sons and back to Czesarea 
(xvi. Llz #). Herod was able to estimate the re- 
sources of his countrymen of the Diaspora, and no 
doubt to draw upon these in return for services 
rendered them (e.g., xvi. 53). He also received, among 
other imperial donations, the revenues of copper mines 
in Cyprus (45). But, on the whole, as Josephus points 
out (54), Herod's expenditure constantly exceeded his 
income. He would send money and provisions for the 
imperial armies, and provide water (no doubt with the 
help of the Nabatzeans) on the desert marches between 
Egypt and Palestine (xv. 67), and an auxiliary ? regiment 
i¢.g., xv. 93). His lavish gifts to foreign cities resemble 
the donations of an American millionaire (xvi.53) At 
home, besides rebuilding the temple in eighteen months 
(xv. 111), and constructing other public edifices on a 
western scale (8:, etc.}, he had to bring corn from 
Egypt, not only for bread for the cities of Jerusalem, 


1 Cp the large sums obtained later by the Pseudo-Alexander 
from Jews in Crete and Melos (A ##. 17 12). 
erod’s foreign mercenaries are frequently mentioned ; ¢.g., 
BJi.183. 
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but also for seed for the peasants on the occasion of a 
famine (92). While, no doubt, his policy increased 
the trade of his dominions, he must at the same time 
have hampered trade by his growing exactions. On 
this Josephus speaks cautiously but emphatically 
({xvi.54); cp the complaint of the Jewish embassy 
to Augustus after the accession of Archelaus (xvii. 112)? 
and the many seditions both in Herod's life-time and 
later (104 #). 
Commercial events and processes under the Roman 
procurators, or under the descendants of Herod (see 
HEROD, FAaMILy orf, §§ 6-13), do 
sda aoa not call for special mention, beyond 
these facts. Herod Antipas by his 
domains in Perea was brought into special relations 
with the Nabatzeans and the Decapolis; and his build- 
ing of Tiberias must have increased the traffic of 
Galilee. The policy of Agrippa I. was milder towards 
the Jews than that of Herod; his revenues were 
about three-fourths of Herod's (xix.82), He sailed 
from Anthedon for Alexandria, and thence to Puteoli 
{xviii.63). The completion of the works on the temple 
created a large number of unemployed for whom 
work had to be found (xx.97)—a striking instance 
of the complications brought into Jewish life by the 
Hellenic policy of the Herods. Josephus gives an 
interesting account of the trade, wealth, and finance of 
the Babylonian Jews (xvili.9; xx. 23). Queen Helena of 
Adiabene brought food from Egypt and Cyprus for 
Judzea during a famine (2s). As the troubles with 
Rome drew to a head (from 60 A.D,}, brigandage in- 
creased (54 85 93 7, etc.). 
As to the conditions of Syrian trade in the first 
Christian century, we may say, in general, that it 
Gernsn SUffered everywhere for periods, and in 
Ve some of the more desert parts always, from 
* robbers;? and that, besides the exactions 
noted, it was greatly hampered, especially among the 
Jews of Judzea, by the strictness of the Law, and 
above all by the provisions relating to the Sabbath and 
to things clean and unclean (for a list of these 
see Schiirer, G/V, ET, ii. 296 7, 106 f). The 
Sabbath prohibitions reflect almost wholly an agri- 
cultural people ; yet those against writing and carrying 
and putting a value on anything on the Sabbath 
{zid. roz) must have made trade on that day im- 
possible except by desperate subterfuges, The laws 
against unclean things affected trade more deeply ; for 
trade everywhere brought Jews, in any large ways of 
doing business, into contact with the Greeks and other 
foreigners. In spite of themselves, however, Hellenism 
poured into their life through commercial channels. 
For the very large list of trading terms and names 
of objects of trade borrowed by the mixed Hebrew 
of the time from the Greek language, see Schiirer, 
GJV, ET, ii. 133 f 36% Inns, different names for 
dealers, foreign provisions and materials for dress, 
some raw stuffs, and vessels for eating, carrying, etc., 
So with some of the coins; the*rest are 
Roman (PENNY, etc.) ; but the superscription—for the 
Greek cities had their own coinage with Czesar’s image— 
was mostly in Greek. The large number of very small 
coins in use (zé7d.) betrays the great poverty of the bulk 
of the population. Yet, here and there, very rich 
individuals outside the official classes were found (e.g., 
Ant. xiv. 185). 
It is easy to form an idea of the objects of trade. 
: The transit trade from Arabia to the 
ber ve Levant, and from Egypt to N. Syria, 
"avoided Judzea (hence the ambition of the 
Herods for coast-towns from Gaza northward), but was 


2 He embellished foreign cities at the expense of his own; 
and ‘ filled the nation with poverty.’ 

2 Under the procuratorship of Cumanus they seized the 
furniture of ‘a servant of Cesar’ on the Beth-horon Road (B/ 
ii.122; cp 1836). 
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frequent and heavy across Galilee, especially between 
Ptolemais and the Greek cities beyond Jordan, 
Josephus (V%#. 26) describes the wife of Ptolemy, the 
king's procurator, as crossing Esdraelon with ‘4 mules’ 
lading of garments and other furniture’; a ‘weight of 
silver not small,’ and ‘500 pieces of gold.’ Palestine 
continued to export from the Jordan valley dates and 
the balsam of Jericho (the passages already cited from 
Jos. Anzt.;} Diod. Sic, 11482; 1998 4 ; Dioscorides ] 28; 
Plin, 1225; Thepphr. H7s¢. Plant.96). Whether the 
flax of Beth-shan, later so famous (‘ Totius Orbis Deser.' 
in Geogr. Gr. Min., ed. Miiller, 2513 7), was already 
grown there is uncertain. Wheat and oil were also 
exported to Phoenicia; but, lavish as Josephus describes 
the fertility and agriculture of Galilee to have been, it 
was not thence but from Egypt and elsewhere that 
Judzea brought her food and seed in times of famine. 
In 66 A.D. John of Gischala had the monopoly of 
exporting oil from Galilee, by which he made great 
sums of money {&/ii. 212). Josephus mentions artificial 
snow (&/iii,107). There was also exportation of 
pickled fish from the Lake of Galilee, as far as Italy 
{Strabo, xvi. 245). Taricheze, the chief port on the 
Lake, means ‘ pickling-places’; Josephus describes it 
as full of artizans and of materials for shipbuilding {(B/7 
iii. 106). ‘The temple of Jerusalem was, even on 
ordinary days, an immense centre of trade; incense, 
spices,? priests’ garments, and the supplies for the 
daily sacrifices (cp Schiir. A’Zs#, ii. 1269 298) alone necessi- 
tated enormous markets, largely in the hands of the 
priesthood (Keim, Zife of Jesus, ET, 5117 f.). The 
temple-finances—not only the sacred revenues? but also 
private deposits‘—were managed by special officials 
(Schiir. 7d. 261). All this business was heightened 
enormously at the time of the great festivalsk—-when 
food (jargely pickled fish from the Lake of Galilee and 
the Levant) had to be supplied for the incoming multi- 
tudes; and no doubt much private business also was 
transacted. Among the traders of Jerusalem, Josephus 
enumerates those in wool, brass, cloth (4/ v. 81), timber 
(ii. 19 4), and all kinds of artisans. 

In the NT there is a considerable reflection of all this 
life. The Gospels, relating large catches of fish in 
79. Trade in the Lake, which must in that climate 
the Gospels. have been immediately cured, are curiously 

“silent about the conveyance of the fish 
for this purpose by the Jewish fisherman to the Greek 
eurer, But of other business, so thriving in Galilee, 
they give us many glimpses, One of the disciples keeps 
toll on the transit-trade at Capernaum (Mt.99). Many 
of the hearers of Jesus are publicans (PUBLICAN), 
Zacchzeus was probably farmer of the state revenues of 
the balsam gardens of Jericho. The use of the objects, 
means, and tempers of trade by Jesus is very instruc- 
tive (cp above, on Proverbs, § 61). The parables 
reflect the roads and journeys, mostly of Galilee but 
also of Judea: a merchant seeking goodly pearls; a 
Samaritan traveller, rescuing a Jew fallen among thieves, 
and paying for him at an inn; the prosperous farmer 
and his new barns; the woman with her little store 
of silver; the rich man and his steward; the farming 
of estates to husbandmen by absentee landlords; and 
other of the economic relations of the time. In the 
light of what we have seen in previous periods 
(8§ 11 48 /), it is interesting that the Parable of the 
Pounds imputes trade to kings through their servants. 
From the early Pharaohs to the Herods trade had always 
been a royal business. And the teaching of Jesus is full 


1 Also B/i. 663 cp Hor. Z%.ii. 2184. For the farming of the 
groves by the Romans, see W. Pressel’s Priscilla an Sabina. 

2 ‘Sweet-smelling spices with which the sea replenished it': 
Bjv.55. There were thirteen kinds. 

3 B/i. 33 vi. 52. 

4 Such are mentioned in B/i. 139 iv.52, etc. There were 
also the public treasures (cp § 66) held in the royal palace (8&7 
i, ste 34), where also business contracts were deposited 
Gi. 178. 
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of appreciation of the bigness of its methods and of the 
brave tempers required in it (Mt. 13457, Lk. 169). 
He frequently likens to its pursuit the search after the 
true riches. At the same time his warnings are many 
against covetousness and the temper of the trading 
Gentiles. Galilee was a place where a man might gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul, The temple 
courts had become a fraudulent market--the house of 
God a den of thieves. 
On the social life of the early Christian societies see 
CoMMUNITY OF Goops, DEACON, etc. The progress 
of the new faith was along the lines of 
ee trade and in the great trade centres— 
* Lyppa, Joppa, C#SAREA, ANTIOCH, 
DAMASCUS, the cities of ASIA MINOR, THESSALONICA, 
CORINTH, ROME. Paul worked at his own trade (Acts 
183 2033), and other commercial pursuits are men- 
tioned among the early Christians (‘Erastus the 
treasurer of the city,’ Rom. 1623; ‘Alexander the 
coppersmith,’ 2 Tim.414; Zenas ‘the lawyer,’ Tit. 
813; ‘Simon a tanner,’ Acts 943; Lydia ‘a seller of 
purple,’ 1614; Aquila and Priscilla, like Paul, tent- 
makers, 183). The Apostolic letters, however, con- 
tain, besides the general warnings against covetousness, 
extremely few references to trade, either for illustration 
or warning :—Jas. 413 77, 5177 1 Thess, 29 2 Thess. 
38 (Paul's own example of industry) 1 Thess. 4ir 
2 Thess. 39 # {exhortations ‘to do your own business 
and to work with your hands . . . that ye may 
walk honestly towards them that are without and 
may have need of nothing’) Rom. 137 (taxes, and 
debt) 1 Cor.730 (‘those that buy as though they pos- 
sessed not’). The fewness of such references is the 
more conspicuous when the many passages on the 
relations of masters and slaves are contrasted with it. 
The lifting of the burdensome Jaw from the lives of 
the Jewish converts to the new faith must have given 
them fresh advantages in trade; cp Peter's vision at 
Joppa,} in which the sheet, let down from heaven, full 
of things clean and unclean, has been compared to 
the sails of the merchant ships in the roads visible 
from the Joppa house-tops (see HGt1q1/f.), ‘What 
God hath cleansed call not thou common’ (Acts 
109 7). We may take for granted that the rise of 
Christianity had far-reaching economic effects—e.g., 
upon the fortunes of certain trades (cp the outcry of 
the Ephesus silversmiths, Acts 1924 7), and _ still 
more deeply—as in parts of India to-day where a 
rise in wages has been known to follow the adoption of 
the new faith—upon the wage-earning slaves and 
freedmen. 
In the Book of Revelation the peculiar traders of 
LAoDICcEA (g.v.) are referred to. On the mark, the 
name of the beast, which gave license 
ete oe to buy and sell (1817}, see the com- 
"mentaries. In the picture of Rome, 
Babylon the Great, as in the prophet’s account of her 
namesake of old, her vast trade is included: Rev. 183, 
‘ the merchants of the earth waxed rich by the power of 
her luxury’; v. 11, ‘the merchants of the earth weep and 
mourn over her, for no man buyeth their cargo.’ Then 
follows a list of her imports. Compared with those 
assigned to Tyre and Babylon by the prophets, there is 
nothing new except S1.K (g.v.); but note the emphasis 
in wv. 13 on 'bodies and souls of men.’ Rome's fall 
means the destruction of commerce and industry 
(1815-23). With this acknowledgement of Rome as the 
centre of the world’s trade, we may finish our survey of 
the Roman period. In the prophecy of her fall there 
may be traced a just sense of the precariousness of her 
commercial, apart from her political, position. Jess than 
a couple of centuries saw the gradual disappearance of 
her trade to other positions naturally more fitted to 
attract it. 


1 For a description of Joppa, see Jos. B/iii. 9 3. 
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IV. TERMINOLOGY IN OT 


An account of the terminology of trade among the 
Israelites will complete our survey, by giving 4 number 
Aa of names both of agents and pro- 
er aterm of cesses not touched on in the pre- 
of trade in * ceding history. The appended list 
is as nearly as possible exhaustive so far as the OT is 
concerned. It ought te be noted that a great many 
of the terms and phrases given are used only metaphori- 
cally ; yet, in the case of nearly all of these, the meta- 
phorical (generally a religious) use implies a previous 
direct employment in common life. The list presents 
many points of historical interest of which the following 
may be summarised by way of preface to it. 

i. The OT terms are all Semitic. Down to the 
Greek period there are in fact no others—none of 
Egyptian and none of Persian or Indian origin. This 
is the more striking in that so many of the names of 
articles and objects which trade introduced into the 
Hebrew vocabulary are Egyptian or Persian—plants, 
raw materials, garments, etc.; and that from their 
Persian masters Israel also adopted a number of political 
terms. That none of the agents or processes of trade 
even in the Babylonian and Persian periods are of non- 
Semitic origin is clear proof that till the advent of the 
Greeks the trade of W. Asia remained in Semitic hands 
(witness the dislike of the Egyptians to trade, § 12) and 
that all the foreign commerce of Israel was achieved 
through Semitic tribes or nations who spoke a Semitic 
tongue ; further evidence that the non-Semitic PHILIS- 
TINES (¢.v., § 5 /.\, with whom the early Hebrews did 
so much trade, had adopted ‘the lip of Canaan.’ As, 
soon as the Greeks come to Syria we perceive a change : 
the purely Semitic words for trade and trader are 
displaced in MH by Greek terms; and there is a great 
influx of Greek names for specialised forms of trading, 
and for the articles and objects of trade (see above, 
§ 77; also HELLENISM, § 5). 

ii. The OT terms all belong to the common Semitic 
stock and are native to Hebrew except in the case of 
a small number borrowed from the Assyrian probably 
through the Aramzean {eg., mm, 731), and these are 


chiefly in P and the post-exilic writings. Of course, 
some others may be of Phoenician or Aramzean origin ; 
but this it is impossible to prove. 

ili. There is clear evidence in the OT terminology of 
a gradual growth and organisation of commerce in 
Israel. For (a) the number of terms, and the frequency 
of the instances of each increases from Dt. onwards and 
rapidly in P and Ezra-Neh. {4} Especially are there 
more words for ‘ property,” ‘ wealth,’ ‘substance,’ or at 
least these occur more frequently ; (c} terms of general 
significance (12y, spp, and the like) have specially com- 
mercial meanings attached to them in the later writings ; 
(d) the shades of meaning increase in the case of some 
words, or the various processes (cp ‘ valuation’ and the 
like} are carefully differentiated ; (e) the mention of 
deposits of money becomes more frequent; (/) old 
processes of a primitive type are displaced by more 
formal and by written deeds; cp the sale of land in 
Ruth 4 with that in Jer. 32; (g} and yet in spite of all 
this, Hebrew trade remains somewhat simple ; there is, 
é.g., no mention in the OT of a trading company. 

The Hebrew names for trade, traders, and merchants, 
and for the various processes and conceptions included 

‘ under trade are as follows :— 

fae deers (a2) National names specialised to mean 
* traders. 

1. kéna‘dni, IY) ‘Phoenician,’ means 
‘trader’ in Job 40 30 [41 6], Prov. 31 24 (but @ Powixwy, Xava- 
vaios). There isa plural form with suff. 7°3Y35 in Is. 288; and 


in Zech. 117, rr “ay 12 is, after G, to be read »3735 with the 
same sense. In Hos, 128 North Israel is described as a 133 





1 These have been alluded to already, § 13. 
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(@ Xavaav); in Zeph.1 rx 7Y39 og-ba is probably used of the 
mercantile portion of Jerusalem generally (G was 6 Aats Xavear) ; 
in Kzek. 1629 (@ om.) and 174 (G8Q Xavaay, GA Xaréaimy) 
Chaldea is called a ‘land of pysy'—~“e., ‘trade.’ (Cp Canaan, 
§ 2, col. 639 [and on the text-critical questions arising out of the 
passages referred to, cp Cri#. Bzd.).) 

2, méddnim, UIT for midydnim, 0D: Midianites, Gen. 
87 28 36, and : 

3. yiSme elim, woRyeE ‘Ishmaelites’ (Gen, 37 25 39 1), may 
also (as we can see from a careful observation of these passages} 
have been used in the sense of traders. On the other hand there 
is no provable connection (tempting as it might be to suppose 


one) between 4 y in its sense ‘to do trade’ (see below) and any 
* Arabians.’ 


(4) Names for Traders and Trade in General,—For 
these the Hebrews used four terms, the radical meaning 
of all of which was the same: viz., ‘to go about’ :— 
sno, a1, “an and -w. Of these the first three when 
applied to trading are practically synonymous. 

1, s+4-y, snp (cp Assyr. sakdr# ‘to turn round’; Syr. ‘to go 
about as a beggar’: in MH ‘to go about as a pediar’), in the 
OT used exclusively (with metaphorical applications) of travel- 
ling, making circuits or tours, for trade: Gk. éumopever@a by 
which @ renders it.t Gen. 4234 (JE) of the right to trade in 
Egypt granted by Joseph to his brethren, Gen. S410, 21 (P 2): 
ND ‘traverse, or trade in, it’—z.¢,, the land. Jer. 1418: meta: 
phorical of prophet and priest, ‘trafficking’ (@ éropevOneay). 
The pt. sd4é7 (WC) is one of the usual terms for ‘ merchant,’ @ 
Europos. Gen. 37 28 (JE) ‘men, Midianites, merchants.’ 1K. 
10 2 ¢|| 2 Ch. 136) aba *"$nD: either the Israelite agents through 
whom Solomon did trade with the N. Syrian Musri and Kué, or 
(more probably‘) horse-dealers of those lands who traded with his 
agents; cp Is. 4715 3™IN0 not ‘thy native merchants’ but ‘ those 
(foreigners) who trade with thee,’ Babylon (cp @). Ez. 27 36: 
‘the merchants among the peoples’; 3813: ‘the merchants of 
Tarshish’; 2Ch.914: ‘the chapmen and merchants.’ Other 
phrases :—Ez. 27 21: ‘the merchants of thy hand’; Gen, 2316 


(P): ‘money current with the merchants’ (antd say yds); op 
Kesiran; Prov. 3114: 0 THIN (sic) fa merchant-ship '; Is. 
232: ‘the merchants (@ peraPddor) of Sidon that pass over 
the sea.’ The fem. pt. sdhéreth (TB) is used of cities, ete.— 
Tarshish, Aram, Damascus—trading with Tyre; Ez. 27 12 1613, 
Derivatives :—{a) Wo: Is. 23318; 4514 RV ‘mart’ and 
‘merchandise,’ but (cp the parallel JJN¥ in 2318) more 
probably ‘profit,’ cp Prov. 314, 8118.2 For sshar (3003 in 
constr.), 1 K. 1015, taken by the lexicons as a separate word, 
Klost. reads INOD, (4) séhdrah (77ND), ‘trade,’ is used collec- 
tively of ‘ traders’: Ez. 27 15. : 

2, rikal, bx (cp $39 ‘to march’ or ‘go about’: Aram. x25; 


Syr. raékala, ‘travelling merchant,' ‘ pedlar ’) is also used in the 
OT of trade exclusively. The pt. dé is synonymous with 
séhér, but, except in 1 K. 1015, is found onlyin later writers :3 Ez, 
174: ‘acity of merchants’ @oa vy)—ze., Babylon; 271315 
17 22-24 (of various nations trading with Tyre); Cant.36, 
‘powder of the merchant’; Neh. 3314: ‘the house of the 
Nethinim and of the merchants’ : this was opposite the Gate 
Ham-Miphkadh (see os § 24[ro]}. The fem. pt. »dte- 
éeth is used in Ezek. 2720 (of Dedan) 23 (collectively of five 
peoples : omit N3v 1524). Although the root 539 (like 525) was 


used as in dan =slander (cp MH md'39) in a bad sense, there 


is no reason for supposing that any derogatory meaning was 
intended by its employment for trading. Deriv. :—(a) rékudiah, 
‘trade’: Ez. 2612, 285 16 18 (4) markdleth ‘market’: Ez. 
27 24 (but see Cornill), 

3. f&r, sam (Assyr. taéru ‘to turn’ vefl.; Ar. fara, ‘to go 
about '}is used in the OT in Kal of exploring a land, Nu. 13 2 etc. ; 
in Hiph. of exploring or spying, Judg.123¢J). Cp Spies. The 
pt. kal in the phrase OMT ‘Wax is used of traders parallel with 
035, x K.10r5, and with amnb: 2Ch. 914. 

4. 18, Targ. ‘to run’ (Ass. Férx, ‘to go about’; Ar. sara, 
‘to go about’ esp. in trading caravans). Is. 579: ‘thou didst 
travel with ointment’ (but see ‘Isaiah,’ SBOT, note to Is, 579, 
where existence of the verb 4;y3 is denied); Ez. 2725: ‘ships of 


1{On x K.1028, cp Mizraim, § 2 @; also’ throughout cp 
Crit, Bib.) 

2 Similarly in modern E. Syriac d42¢7 means both ‘ trade’ and 
‘profits’; Maclean, Dict. of Vernac. Syr. [1901]. 

3 [On the difficult phrase in 1 K, 1015 cp Sotomon, 8 10, 
Spice Mercuants ; on Neh. 3314, MERCHANT, 2, and Ammer. 
Journ, of Theol., July roor (‘ Nethinim'=‘ Ethanites,’ and 
rdkélim= Jerahme’elim) ; see also Crit. B13.] 
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Tarshish were #:n)¥,’ RV ‘thy caravans,’ but Cornill reads 
WNW, ‘served thee.’ 

With these we may take the following terms signifying 
way or going as applied to trade or business. 

(x) dérek, 773, 1s. 5813, 5 mvy=to do business ; 

(2) Aalikah, 43°2n, ‘caravan’ (but perhaps metaph.: lit. ‘going’; 
also procession): of Sheba, Job619; cp Bibl. Aram. nba, ‘ way 
money,’ toll, Ezra 413, etc. : 

(3) "dréhah, nok, ‘caravan’ always of merchants, Gen. 87 25, 
or of mercantile tribes; Is. 2113: Dedan; Job613/: Tema. 
'Orédh, TR, the pt. is used of travellers in general: Jer. 9x [2] 
om po (but Giesebrecht after @ j}7N& [cp also Crit. B2d.]), 
a ‘caravanserai.’ S0]8=provision for journey: YO) and yoo 
refer to the journeys of nomads’ camps (cp Tent, § 2); he 
who prepares the camping ground, the quarter-master, 1 
AMUN, Jer. 5159, [But see Seraran, 4.) 

{c) Merchants’ Quarters. —Travelling merchants took 
up their quarters in special parts of the towns to which 
they took their goods. 

Aiisith, nign, ‘streets’ or ‘bazaars,’ were what Ben-hadad’s 
father was allowed by treaty to build in Samaria, and Ahab in 
Damascus (1 K, 2034), probably for their merchants; cp the 
‘bakers’ street’ in Jerusalem, Jer. 8721. The MaKTesu (g.u, 
cp also JERUSALEM, col. 2424) appears to have beeen a quarter 
of the city where the o*3y35 or ‘merchants’ (?) resided (Zeph. 


111), For ‘the house of the merchants’ see above, under 9°$393 
for the fish-, sheep-, and horse-gates see JERUSALEM, § 24, coll. 


2424 Jf For market see N?37D above (4 2 [4]}; for caravan- 
serai, DTIR yin, see 4 (3), 

(d) Trading Comtpanies.—There is no mention of 
these in the OT; but wecanhardly doubt that they existed. 

(x) Aé5er, 130, ‘a company of priests for robbery,’ Hos. 69 ; 
‘a house held by a number of people,’ Pr. 21g 2524 (but 
Gk. and Toy read 35). (2) Aabdbar, 90, ‘a guild’ or ‘society’ 
of fishermen, Job 40 30 (41 6], (cp Phoen. 43 and Assyr, eéru, ‘a 
comrade’).1 (3) mispaah, MBWN, lit. ‘family,’ or ‘clan’; but 
‘a guild’ of scribes, 1 Ch. 255; ‘of linen workers,’ 421. 

fe) Various Processes included under Trade. 

x. Barter and exchange. (1) 3 303, ‘to give one thing for 
another,” Joel 4[3] 3 (2 before the object taken in exchange; cp 
Lam.1I rz), Ezek.27 13 G@ before the object given in exchange), 16 
(2 before both objects), 14 (without 3; both objects in the acc.); 
cp Dt. 1425, ‘to give for money’: 41923; Ps.15 5, ‘for interest’: 
3933. (2) The antithesis of ]n3 is np>; and so in Neh. 1032, 
ningp (Ba. “pmd), lit. ‘things to be taken,’ are ‘ wares for sale’; 
cp Talmud np or Np, buying’ or ‘article bought.’ 

(3) +1, ‘to exchange’, does not appear in the OT in the sense 
of barter (Lev. 27 10 33, the substitution of one beast for another ; 
Ezek, 48 14, of one piece of land for another); yet the fact that the 
Syr. mr means ‘to import victuals’ proves that at one time 
among the Aramzans it was used in the sense ‘to barter,’ 
Deriv. mon, ‘exchange,’ Ru.47, Job 2817; ‘the thing ex- 
changed,’ Lev. 2710 33 (P)}; ‘gain’ or ‘profit’ as a result of 
trade, Job 2018; also ‘compensation,’ 15 31. 

(4) Nor does non ‘to exchange,’ appear in the OT for barter ; 
yet abn is used twice: Nu. 18 2x 31 (P) in the sense of ‘returns,’ 
‘rewards for’ service rendered; and Hoffmann (PAdén?2, 
Inschriften, 20) gives npon as=equivalent (in exchange); 
(Bloch, Pad. Gloss.) ‘payment,’ ‘my poy, ‘to reward.’ 
(5) 37y, usually ‘to pledge’ (see below, 3 [6}), is used in Ezek. 
27927 as=‘to exchange.’ In other Sem. languages it is to 
‘furnish security,’ or ‘to pledge.’ The original meaning seems 
to be to mix or ‘mingle,’ as in NT, Aram., Syr., and Heb, 
Hithpael; yet this may bea secondary meaning, through ‘having 


intercourse with, Deriv. a4, sg. and pl. ‘wares.’ (6) Itis 


possible that the difficult ;i3y (see below, 7 [8]) in Ezek. 27 


means ‘ exchange.” . : 
2. Bargain, contract, etc. (xz) The very wide use of Sérith, 


nvla, to express a ‘covenant’ between men (see CovENANT), 


and its application in Job 4028 [414] to an engagement 
between mastey and servant, are evidence of the probability of 


its employment for business contracts ;? (2) 4aza¢h, mn, is used 
in Is, 2818 as a synonym for N35; cp MM in Levy, NAW SB. 
(3) 22Simeth yad, TOR, Lev. 521 [62] (P), lit. ‘something 





1 In MH the root is used apparently only of societies for 
religion or Jearning. See further HanpicraFTs, col, 1955- 
2 Yet in MH it seems to be used only in a theological sense. 
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placed in the hand’ or ‘trust’ of another, is translated by EV 
‘bargain’: @ xotvwria.l (4) dabhar, 433, ‘affair,’ in Ruth 47 
in sense of transaction ; say >3 mpd, ‘to confirm any transac- 
tion.’ (5) This confirmation, in cases in which the object bought 
and sold could not be handed over, appears to have been symbol- 
ised by the seller drawing off his shoe or sandal, ya aby, Ruth_ 
47/7; cp Dt. 259 4; where it symbolises the giving up of one’s 
right; WRS 7m. 269. Cp Ruru, Suoxr; also, for a similar 
action among the Arabs, Burton, Land of Midian, 2197; and 
Goldziher, Adhand, 2, Arab, Philol. 147 (quoted by Buhl, Die 
social. Verhiltnisse der {sraeliten, 94, n.2). The antithesis ‘to 
take possession’ was symbolised by ‘throwing one’s shoe over’ 
the object, Pss. 60 10[8] 10S 10fg]. (6) /udak, ayn, ‘attesta- 
tion,’ Ruth 47, (7) In Jer. 329 / we find another mode of 
conveyance (which probably displaced the primitive one just 
noticed), A deed of sale (73p87 1BQ) was signed by the buyer 
7HD3 Inia, and witnesses were called who also signed. The 
deed was in two copies, one sealed (D307), and one open 
dan, and placed in an earthen vessel; cp Johns, af. cit. 34. 
‘The terms and conditions of the sale’ Q=OpnN yA 
(8) ‘They strike hands,’ Is. 26, 3P°BY? ; espec. if with Hi. and 
Du. we read » 3 for 415. But see Che. SBO7 ‘Isaiah,’ and 
Ges.-Buhl, Lex.) s.v- ppiy. 

3. Buying and selling. The commonest words are 2énah. 
nap, and maker, 19D, Is. 242; DDD 722, ‘like buyer like 
seller’; Ezek. 712, cp Zech. 125. (1) £ana&, lit. ‘to make, or 
obtain,’ is applied to purchasing either with 092, Am. 86 Is. 
4824, or alone, Gen. 391, @ éxnjoato (JE); 2.123 Jer. 131 
19 18277 15 43 Gen. 49 30 5013 (both P). Also in a more 

eneral sense of purchasing a Hebrew slave Sieoee his falling 
Into one’s debt; Ex.212(JE). Also metaphorically; Ex. 15 16 
Is, 11x, etce.; Zonek, ‘the buyer,’ Is. 242 Ezek, 712, is used 
also as owner, Is.13. Bib. Aram. xyp, ‘to buy,’ Ezra 717. 
Deriv. :—{a) mikneh, but only in sense of ‘ property,’ cattle (Ex. 
1026, etc.) or land (Gen. 49 32, xrqats); cp CATTLE, § 8 end. 
(6) miknak, besides meaning ‘possession’ is used for ‘sale’; 
“yn DP =deed of sale, Jer. 3211 7%7. ; or object sold D3 nipo, 
‘a purchased slave,’ Gen. 1712 / 23 (&pyupiunros), Ex. 12 44; 
or ‘purchase -price,’ Lev. 2516 (€vxryors) (all P); also ADD 
nape, Lev. 2551, ‘the money for which he was bought’ (4pyvpcor 
Tis mpagews avrod). (c) kinydn, ‘property’ in widest sense ; 
jep3 7°, ‘the produce of his money’ (€vxrnr0s dpyvpiov), Lev. 
22 11 (Py,.). 

(2) makar, ‘to sell,’ with 3 preft?: of selling persons; Gen. 
8lxrs (JE), @ wéxpaxev; of selling a bride; so also the Aram. 
meékar, or men and women as slaves, Gen. 37 27 7. (@ arodibwyt), 
and Ex.217 (JE), Ps.10517 Ezra 74; cattle, Ex. 2137 [221} 
GE), Lev. 2727 (@ zpathicera, P); land, Lev. 2523 34 (etc., P}; 
birthright, Gen. 25 31 (JE); land, Ezek. 7 12,4, or any property, 
Lev, 2525 27, or any wares, Neh. 1316. So generally, mdkér, 
‘seller,’ Is. 242. The same general sense attaches to 49h in 
Phen., MH and Assyr.; in the latter damgaru or tamkaru, 
Syr. taggdra@,2=‘ merchant,’ Del. Ass. HWB, 222. Derivy. :— 
(a) méker, « price ’ or ‘value,’ Nu. 2019 (JE); cp Pr. 3110; also 
‘wares’ or ‘things for sale,’ Neh. 1316. (6) numkar, Sact of 
sale’; Lev. 2527, @ mpaors, 29 50, etc, ; 33 (M2 O=‘ house that 
was sold’), or ‘thing sold,’ 25 25 Ezek. 7 13; or ‘ wares for sale’ = 
a9n, Neh. 1820. (3) &é@rdf, sn3, ‘to buy,’ Dt. 26, pérpy 
AnuwerGe, Hos. 82 Job 627, ‘to make merchandise of a friend’ 
or ‘haggle,’ 4030 [41 6] with by. Acc. to Talm, &.4aS5%., Aivah 
was used on the coast, Levy, VWHWS 2323; Ar. kara= 
to hire, £ird, ‘wage.’ (4) méhir, VND, ‘price’ or ‘payment, 
28. 24241 K,l008, NZ; xK.2le, VHD AbD; cp Pr. 1716 
27 26; also ‘ wage,” Dt. 23 rg [18] Mi. 311; cp the phrase 1°39 8 
o1D2, ‘thou hase not gone high with their price,’ Ps. 4413; 
Pr, 22 16 appears to have a different sense. Assyr. mafiru, cp 
Del. Pret. 93, Ass. HWS 400, 404, from makdru, ‘to be opposite’ 
—e., mutual. 705 alone means price, Gen. 31 15, ‘the money 
paid for us.’ (5) szahar, ‘to buy a wife,’ & depets Ex. 
2215[16]. Deriv. mdhar, ‘price of a wife,” Aram. mohird, 
Syr. mahrd, Ar. mahr (MARRIAGE, § 1). (6) Sdbar, 720, 
‘to buy corn’; Gen. 4157 425 4714, & dyopagev, 422, © 
mpiacde ; ‘to buy victuals,’ with 'ahe/ (28), Gen. 427 10, etc., 
Dt. 26. Hi. ‘to sell corn,’ @ émbaAct, Gen. 426(@ éuwodav 
europeverOar) Am.85 43 with bak, Dt. 228, @ amodden. (7) 
padah, 77», ‘to buy free’ or ‘ransom,’ @ Avrpdw, Ex. 8420 
UE); 1313 (P); Dt. 78, etc., Ar. fadd, Assyr. padz, ‘to buy 
tee.” Eth. to ‘pay.’ Derivatives pidydm, -n, pédiyim, 
‘ransom money.’ (8) g@'a/, bea, ‘to redeem.’ Barth, Ztyom. 
Sé. 18, gives Ar. ju'dlat, ‘price.’ Derivative gé’a#/éh, usually 





1 ny in MH is ‘to appraise,’ ‘ value.' 
2 [So Jensen, ZA 6 3495 for another view of the derivation of 
the Syriac see Nald. in Fraenkel’s Avan. Fremdw. 181 f) 
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‘redemption,’ but also, Ley. 2551, ‘the sum paid.’ @ 7a Avrpa. 
(9) &dpher, DD, ‘quit-money,’ B Avrpov. (10) Bibl. Aram. 
ztban, JI ‘to buy,’ is used metaphorically, Dan, 28; found 
alsa in MH, Targums Nab., Palm., and Syr. Supposed to be 
from Assyr. zihdnizz, ‘balance’ (see Ges.-Bu.). 1. faman, 
‘price’ ‘value’ (Spiro, 47. Eng. Vocas.). 

4. Hiring, lending, pledging. 

(1) sdkar, aay, ‘to hire,’ with 9 elit Gucboicbat), 
mercenary troops, Judg.94 28.106 1Ch.196 7 2Ch. 256; a 
priest, Judg. 184; 2 workman, Is. 466 2Ch, 24123 a husband, 
Gen. 3016; cp Pr. 2610 [Heb.}. Ar. Sakava=‘to thank.’ 
Derivatives :—{a) séker, ‘ wage,’ Pr. 1118. 12 ‘ty, ‘makers of 
wages, Is.1910, (¢) sé4ar, the commoner word for ‘wage,’ & 
ucobes. Gen. 30 28 32 £ 318, etc. (JE); Ezek. 29138 (metaph.); 
‘hire,’ for an article, Ex.2214 (15} (JE); for man and beast, 
Zech. 810. (¢) Sahtr, ‘let on hire’; cattle, Ex. 2214 [r15}; 
persons, Ex. 1245 Lev. 2210 2550 (all P), Dt. 15x18 2414 Mal. 
35 Job 146, etc. ; mercenaries, Jer.4621. Note that the hirer 
asks the servant what his wage will be, Gen. 29 15 3028; yet the 
master changes the wages, 31741. The wages are here in kind. 
(1) saShoreth, ‘wage,’ Gen. 2915 31741 GE), @ meodds; 
Ruth 212 (metaph.); ep Ass. ar, Johns, of. c7t, 360. Other 
words for wage are fo‘ad, Sy, be uliah, WV. 

(2) lawah, m, ‘to borrow,” éaviges' mda, ‘to lend,’ De. 
28 x2 Is. 242; nya mboa, Pr. 227, etc., Ex. 2224 [25] (JE 
[éxdaviGew]), Ps. 8721 1125 (xexpav) Neh. 54. In MH mb 
=‘lend'; Ar. dewd, ‘to delay payment of debt.’ (3) #dsah, 
nuiy, and ywy, 1S. 222 Is, 242, etc., ‘to lend,’ Is. 242 Jer. 
15 x0 Dt. 2411 Neh. 5 7 ro(with 409), 11 (with other goods). The 
pt. Kal= ‘creditor,’ Ex, 22 24 [25] (JE with bad signification). @ 
0 Savecons (in Ex. xarewetywv). Ar. nasa'a. The use of the 
Aram., Syr,, and Ar. cognates and the Heb. use of Kal (once 
Lam. 317), Niph.,and Hiph. in the meaning ‘to forget,’ proves 
the origin to lie in delaying payment. Yet Ass 7¢¢/s7=‘to take,’ 
Johns 3610 4 Lerivatives:—{a) néii, ‘debt,’ 2K. 47, robs 
Toxous gov. (4) massa, ‘usury,’ acc. after xyisz, Neh. 57; cp 103 
‘debt’ or ‘ exaction of debt.’ (4) Dxwi, ‘to borrow.’ (5) 3832 102, 

ree iy 
Ezek. 18 17, etc., ‘to lend on interest.’ (6) M37" mpd, parallel 
phrase, Ezek. 188, etc. On borrowing and lending, see Law 
AND Justice, § 16. (7) yay, (8) San, Ass. Aadu/e =‘ interest,’ 
(9) any, ‘to pledge." See PrepcE. (10) ypr Niph., is to 
‘pledge oneself as security for another by striking bands,’ 
Job 17 3. 

5. Debt. 

(x) 446, ain, ‘debt,’ Ezek. 187 (Co. iyi), Syr. Aaudétha, 
Ar. frtéa, ‘to be in debt’; cp Pi. ‘to make guilty,’ Dan. 1 ro. 
(2) nvir, Neh. 1032 {31} (3) msip, Dt.2410 Pr.2226; (4) 
mpd, Dt.152, ‘debt’; “0 bys, ‘creditor,’ 

6. Payment, reckoning, etc. 

(1) Safa?, dpzi, lit. ‘to weigh,’ Ezra 8 25 7 29, so ‘to pay ' with 
ADS, Ex. 2216 [17] (JE); Gen. 2316 (P), 2 S.18r2 Is. 552 oa 
$29; with D322, rK. 20393 or with JY, Zech. 12. 2pe 
is used with s, 7? by, ‘BD by (of persons), and by {of treasuries, 
Esth.47). Pheen, $pyj, ‘a weight,’ Aram. Son, Ass. Sakalu, 
‘to weigh,'—the last also ‘to pay.’ See Money, SHEKEL, 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, (2) asd’, xn, is used poetically 
of weighing, Job62. (3) nekSaé (n¥3n in Niph.), of ‘the reckon. 
ing’ of money, 2K. 227. (4) sandh, 9)9, ‘to count’ is used of 
money, 2K.12z1. Deriv. Manen(g.v.). (5) The root Aésas (kas) 
ob2, ‘to count’ (Fix, 124) is used commercially in the deriv. 
miksth, ‘sum’ or ‘value,’ Lev, 2723. Del. (dss. HW, 
407) gives atkse as ‘toll’ or ‘duty.’ Heb. sékes is used 
only of tribute to Yahwé, Nu. 8128 3741.1 (6) safhar, 
app, may have been used of the counting of money; cp Is. 
3318. (7) §2l20, ody, lit. ‘fulfil,’ is used of ‘repayment’ of debt, 
-2K.47; Ass. salamu=‘topay.’ (8)On késeph, D2, see Money, 
Su.veR. It is used in the sense of ‘price,’ 518 OB, Gen. 2313 
(P); cp above under Mp9. (9) Fést/zh, Now, see Kestran. 
(10) Atkedr, 133, see TALENT. (11) “dgdrah (7738), in constr. 
before O32, 15.236, is usually taken after @ (dPoAce 
apyvpiov) and Tg. as ‘a small coin'; but Syr. aggirtd, ‘pay- 
ment’ and Ar. ‘aggar, ‘to let’ or ‘to hire,’ "xgra, ‘wages.’ 
(12) 'efhnan, }NX, usually of a ‘harlot's’ wage, but applied 
in Is. 23 18 to the profits of Tvre’s trade ; perhaps metaphorical, 
but the original general meaning of the word makes it possible 
that the commercial application of it was direct. In Ezek. 16 41 
the tribute which Israel pays to foreign idols or nations). For 
other terms see above, under Buying and Selling, 3. 

7. Profit, gain, ete. 

(x) Aa't (Hiph. of by»), ‘to profit,’ in a general sense, Job Qirs 
853; except (pechuiey in Is, 4712 it is not used of commercial 
profit. (2) ym, ‘to be over.” Derivv.:—{all late words), (a) 





1 (In Aram, staksd, ‘tribute,’ sahésd, ‘tax-collector."] 
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yithrén, Eccles. 13, etc., ‘profit,’ in general, MH yechrazx ; (6) 
yothér, ‘profit,’ Eccles, 6811 ; (¢} mdthar, * profit,’ Pr. 1423 of 
labour, 215. (3) ey, ‘to berich.’ Deriv. wy ney, ‘to make 
riches,’ Jer. 1712.1 (4) 4dn, po ‘riches,’ ‘goods,’ Ezek. 27 12 
1833 and Pr, (5) Aéyi?, on, ‘substance’ or ‘wealth,’ ’n nvy, 
Dt.817f Ezek. 284. (6) #ékastiz, O°03), ‘wealth’ of various 
sorts, Josh. 228 (D), 2Ch.lxif See CaTrve, § 8, end. (7) 
rékas, yon, ‘to gather,’ and ré#u#s, ‘substance’ or ‘ goods,’ in 
general; Gen. 125, @ ra drdpxovra aitay baa éxrigayto, and 
frequently elsewhere in P, also in Ezra and Ch. Of the royal 
property, 1Ch. 2731 281 2Ch. 313 357. (8) ‘iz2@bon, p33y, in 
Ezek. 27 12 14 etc. means ‘wares,’ but in zw. 27 it is parallel to 
Aon. Hoftm. Phin. Inschr. 15 gives the original meaning as 
‘produce’ or ‘results of trade,’ from aiy=jsy. The Assyr. 
ezébu is ‘to leave over,’ wzud{é)u, ‘a payment.’ See also above, 
under 0, 7QPD, JUP, VN, WADA, JINN. (9) Sasa’, ya, lit. 
‘to break off,’ ‘take unjustly,’ Pr. 119 1527 Ezek. 22 r2 27, Pi, 
‘to finish” a work, Is. 1012, etc. Deriv. désa', generally of 
‘violent’ or ‘unjust gain,’ Judg.519, taken in war, 18.83 (@ 
Tis gvvredcias, EV “lucre’), Ezek. 2227 (RV ‘dishonest gain’), 
Pr. 1527, cp Is. 5717 Ezek. 2213. But ‘profit’ in general, 


Gen. 87 26 (JE), @ xpyoinov. Cp above, § 61. (10) ‘asek, PUY» 
‘unjust gain,’ Eccles. 77. 

8. Value, valuation, etc. 

(a) Prepositions.—{1) 2 preftt, in the giving of one thing ‘for’ 
another. (2) +55, 15S, *p-Sy, ‘according to the number’ or ‘the 
rate of.’ (3) Apy, ‘for’ areward, Is. 523; cp Apps Pss. 4016 704. 
Phin. apy, ‘profit,’ ‘reward.’ (4) Taya, Am. 26. 

(4) Verbs, nouns, adjectives.—{r) ‘érak, yy, ‘to compare,” 
also ‘to equal in value’; Job281719. Hi. ‘to tax,’ 2 K. 2335, 
‘to value’ (@ éremoypadyoay), Lev. 2781214, G reusjoera. 
Deriv.:—‘érez, ‘valuation,’ for purposes of royal taxation, 2K. 
2335 (@ ovvriznats), or for priestly sacrifices and fines, Lev. 


515 18 25 (66] 272 f. 1216 Nu. 18316 (Brey, cuvripyors, 
etc.); ‘the sum at which a thing is valued,’ Lev. 27 13 18 23 27 


(@ rwy, ovyripnors); this is also rendered by JY 103, vv. 
15 19, and by FIP MOID, v. 23. Note that the valuation was 
made at the sanctuary ep above, 8 24.n. (2) sillah, abo 
(only in Pu‘al), ‘to weigh,’ rightly rendered ‘to value,’ by EV 
Joh 281619. (3) gddal, o2, constr. with (2'Ya, ‘to be worthy in 
mine eyes’ (EV ‘much set by"), : S. 2624 parallel to 4p in @. 2t 
(@ eueyadvvOn) ; giddél was probably used of ‘setting a high value 
on’ anything, cp Job717. (4) ydéar, ‘at, ‘to be valuable’ or 
‘dear,’ 1 S. 26 21 (@ Evripes); also ‘to be valued at, Derivy.:— 
yehar, ‘price’ Zech.1113, OPOYD ‘MID. WR ANT, yadar, 
‘valuable,’ ‘dear,’ and yabkkiv. (5) rahok, Pin), ‘far,’ is used 
metaphorically in Pr. 3110 of value ; EV ‘farabove rubies.’ (6) 
mahmad, WD, anything ‘desirable’; pl. applied to ‘costly 
things," Hos. 96, silver, Is. 64 z0[r1} Joel 4[3) 5 2Ch. 3619 Lam, 
110—all of the costly vessels and treasures of the temple. (7) 
}7 JR, ‘costly stone,’ Pr.I78 (8) 75M, in pl. ‘costly things’ 
Pr. 315 811; %33R, ‘precious stones,’ Is. 5412, (9) M3720, 
‘costly things,’ Gen. 2453 (JE), but @ Sapa, Ezrals (@ 
fevious) 2 Ch. 21 3 (@ daa) 8223 (@ Sdnara). See also above, 
under 171. 


(f) Customs, dues, toll, ete. 


(1) In Gen. 43 1x (JE), Israel commands his sons, going to 
buy corn in Egypt, ‘to take a minkah, ny, or ‘present’ to 
the governor of the land; elsewhere minidh is applied to 
sacrificial ‘offering’ and political ‘tribute’; see SACRIFICE, 
§ 30. (2) middah, mu), Heb. of ‘tribute’ or ‘tax’ to the 
king, Neh.54; Bibl. Aram, 7735 or M19, Ezra 41320 724, 
‘ dues’ or ‘customs,’ cp 68. This term is said to be borrowed 


from Assyr, sandattu, ‘tribute,’ from nadan, ‘to give’ (Del. 
Ass. HW, 451), but cp naditu, ‘deposit,’ ‘treasure.’ (3) 
bélé, iba, Bibl, Aram. Ezra 4 13 20 7 24, ‘customs’ or ‘dues." 
Assyt. diltu, ‘tax,’ (4) halak, 323, Bibl. Aram, Ezra, id. ‘ way- 
money,’ ‘toll.’ See further, Taxation, § 7. 

(g) Deposit, banking, hoarding, etc. 
etc. 

@) sews . . yma. ‘to give to keep’ money, tools, garments, 
or any beast, Ex. 226-12 [7-13], (E). (2) pakad, TPB, ‘to 
store’ or ‘deposit,’ 2K. 524 of money, etc. Hi. ‘to lay up’a 
roll or baggage, ‘to commit’ people to any one, ‘to muster.’ 
Ho. ‘to be deposited’ of money or other property, Lev. 523 
(64], (PB). Deriv. pihadon, ‘store’ of com, Gen, 4136, (JE), 
‘deposit’ of money or other property, Lev. 521 23 [624], (P); 


ee a 
1 myy is also used with bin and Flom an Ezek. 28 4. 
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 rapabjen, (3) nw, Lev. 5 21 [6 2}, is ‘trust’ or ‘deposit’ 
parallel to 1725; see above ¢2 (3). (4) In the east the hoarding 
of money is common and in Heb. this is mafmdn, lit. ‘place 
where one hides’ or ‘hoards,’ Jer. 418, pits for ‘storing’ corn, 
oil, honey (cp Ar, ghataghib); Gen. 4323 (JE), ‘money’ (6 
O@naavpovs), cp Pr. 24 Job Sar. powp is one old derivation of- 


Mammon (g.v. § 43), recently favoured by Deissmann. Banking 
is not mentioned in O'l, where one individual lends money to 
another. But we saw that in the Roman period the temple 
contained, besides the sacred revenues, sums deposited by private 
individuals (§ 78); cp the gate HaMMIPHKAD, close to ‘I’emple. 
See also Johns, of. cit. 3254. 


(A) Various other terms, 


(1) ‘aéad, s3y, ‘to work’ (used frequently (a) of cultivation, 
(6) of serving as slave, (¢) of working by means of ancther ; 
‘a 1ay, Lev. 25 39, (P), Jer. 22 13, ete.) is not applied in the OT 


to commercial business, nor is the deriv. ‘dada (all other kinds 
of work). Bibl. Aram. ‘aida@ is ‘work,’ Ezra 424, etc ; and 
state ‘ business,’ Dan. 249 312, 

(2) malakah, nado, ‘work’ or ‘business’ (lit. ‘mission ’), 
Gen, 3911 Ex. 209 4 (JE) cstr. with my, cp Neh. 216; of 
handiwork, Jer.18 3 2K. 12 i2[11]; of the superintendents of royal 
treasures, Esth. 39 933 also of worked articles, Lev. 13 485 ‘p 
aiy, ‘leather-work,’ in Ex. 227 10 [8 x1], ‘goods,’ * possessions.’ 

Besides the works cited in the course of the article, the 
student may consult on (a) the trade of the Jews, Herzfeld, 

Handelsgesch. der Juden (not seen); the 
84. Literature. brief summaries in Benzinger and Nowack’s 

manuals of Hebrew Archzology; Kennett, 
art. ‘Trade' in Hastings’ DB; several works given under Dis- 
PEKSION. (6) for the Persian and Greek periods, Rennell’s 
Lilustrat. of Hist. of Exped. af Cyrus, etc. (1816); Sayce’s 
Herodotus. (c} for the Roman period, Bergier, Hist, des Grands 
Chentins de [Entp. Romain (1728); Mommsen’s History and 
Prov, of the Roman Empire; Mahafly, Gk. World under 
Roman Sway; Hausrath, WT Zettgesch.; Ramsay, S27. Paul 
the Traveller and Roman Citizen. Consult also Tozer, Hist. 
of Ancient Geog. See W W. Hunter, Hist. of British India, 


vol. i. G. A. S, 
TRADITION {trapadocic), Mt. 152 etc. See 
ScRIBES, § 6. 
TRAGACANTH (MND}) Gen. 3725 RV™: See 


STORAX. 
TRANCE (t} Nu. 24 4 AV, and (2) Acts 10 10 


(éxeracgis); see PROPHECY, § 19 4. 


TRANSFIGURATION, See Simon PETER, § 8. 


TRANSLATION (metaé@ecic}, Heb. 11 5 [same 
word, but not used of change of glace, in 712 1227, also in 
2 Macc. ll2q4t]., See Enocn, § 1. 


TRANSLATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 
AND VERSIONS. 


TREASURE CITIES (MiIDDD Ww), Ex. 11 AV, RV 
SToRE Cittss (¢.v.}[]); cp Crry. 


TREASURER. The word renders : 


1, Adenom, verb of dsar, asix, ‘treasure,'in Neh. 1813. See 
TREASURE-HOUSE, 1. y 
2. sdkém, J3C, Is. 2215; see SHEBNA. 


3. gizbar, 1313, Ezrals (racBapyvov [B], yap8. [A], yau- 
§afpacov [L]), aud in plur. Bibl, Aram. 7, 7 21 (ydge). The 
word is of Persian origin (ganjadara), and if a current restora- 
tion of a passage in an Egyptian-Aramaic papyrus be adopted, 
the first part of the word 1331 had already become Aramaised 
by at least the fourth century B.c, (C/S 2, no. 149 A, £4 3). 
According to Meyer (£wzést. 23), Ges.-Buhl(Zex.(13)), and others, 
the word ts identical with :— 

4. The plur. gédddérayyd,, WIT, Dan. 82/ (GB? but yap- 
sapyvovs, Symm. in Syr. Hex.). Soalso Bludau (A Zex. Vedersetz. 
Dax, 98) who, moreover, takes the presupposed original x9373 
to bea glossto yani(cp CouNSsELLOR, 2). Analternative view, 
that of Graetz, which is favoured by Bevan (Com. 79), treats 
the word as purely a scribe's error for yait5 (cp COUNSELLOR, 
3), chiefly on the ground that the word recurs in the similar but 
much smaller lists of officials in Dan. 827 68 It is more 
plausible, perhaps, to suggest, with S. A. Cook, that pada 
(the true meaning of which is quite obscure) is a corruption of 
the perfectly intelligible x-j3an7. [See also Crt. B76.) 

5. olxovéuos, Rom. 1623 RV, AV CHAMBERLAIN (g.z.). 


TREASURE HOUSE, TREASURY, occur as the 
rendering of several Hebrew and Greek terms. 


See TEXT 


1 Cp Treasury, (3). 
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(1) WSN, Jpdr(V/ ‘to heap up’), 1 K.7 51, etc, and Iyik n'2 
beth ‘bsar, Neh. 10 39 [3¢] Dan. 12, with which 

(2) nnd) M3, beth nckothok (2 K. 2013=I[s. 392) is clearly a 
synonym (EV, by guess, ‘the house of his precious things’; 
olxos Tod yexwOa [in 2K. ras bwdpkews avrov xai tov v. L, in 
Is, -ra N*]), Wek5th is possibly an Assyrian loan-word; éff 
nakaneti=treasure-house, Del. Prof. 141; ZDMG40731; cp 
Haupt, ZA 2 266, who plausibly reads vni2a M2= Sit nakavate 
(for xzakamati, plur.). Very possibly too the same word should 
be read in Nah. 29 [10] (#.¢., mas for 7#2R, EV ‘store’). 

(3) 9138, ganzak (x Ch. 28114; Caxyw [BA@!, see Sw.], 
aroénxay [L]), like the NH_ 21323, perhaps Pers. origin with 
the addition of O. Pers. a& (Lag. Ges. Aéh. 27). The simpler 
form occurs in Ezra6x 8133, ginzayyd, EV ‘treasures,’ or in 
combination with pg in Ezrai1z 720, EV ‘treasure house’ 
(®BA yada; GL in 517 729 yagopyAdxwoy ; but it is used alone 
in the last-mentioned sense in Esth.89 471 (ya¢oduAdxcor, 

dda (BRAL]), a usage which is paralleled by Gk. @yoavpds 

treasure, store-house, casket, etc.), 

(4) xopBavas, Mt. 276 (cp Jos. B/, ii. 94); see CORBAN, 

(5) yagodvAdxrov, 1 Macc.328 1449 2 Macc.36 7 442 518 
Mk. 3 4143 Lk. 21 1Jn.820; see TEMPLE, § 36 (2). 

TREE OF KNOWLEDGE (P17 'Y), Gen. 29, and 
TREE OF LIFE (0°77 7), Gen. 29; see PARADISE, 
§ x11. TREES, SACRED. See NaTURE-WoRSHIP, 
Saf 

TRENCH 1. byn, hél, 25,2015, RV ‘rampart.’ See 


ForTRESS, § 5. 

2. bay, maigal, x S.26573 and 3. NOIyD malgalah, 1S. 
1720. See Camp, § 1. 

4. 0°23, gédint, 2 K,816 RV, AV ‘ditches.’ See Conpurts, 
§ x G5). 

5. T9yR, 2 alah, 1 K.18 32, 2K.1817 2020 Is.73 862 
Ezek. 814 Job8825. See Conputs, § 2. 

6. pry’ Is,52, ‘made a trench’ RV, AV ‘fenced.’ See 


‘VANEYARD, 

7. xdpo£, Lk. 1943, RV ‘bank,’ RVmg. 
Sigce, § 2. 

TRESPASS-OFFERING (DWN), Lev. 56. 
SACRIFICE, § 27 f. 

TRESSES (D'Di99), Cant. 75[6], RV. SeeGALLery, 
(2). 

TRIAL, TRYING. See TEMPTATION. 
are: 

1. NOD, masszh, Job 923. Cp Massan. 

2. 105, 2ékan, Ezek. 2113; see BDB; but also Toy (ad loe.), 
who follows RV ‘for there is a trial,’ and refers to Jer. 2012 
Ps, 66 10 139 23 Is, 29 16; add Ps. 173, nama, doxipacas. 

3% Ms émipwoas, Ps. 17 3. 

4 and 5. Soxeuq 2 Cor.82, RV ‘proof fof affliction],” and 
Soxiusov, 1 Pet.17 Jas.13 (AV here ‘trying,’ RV in both 
passages ‘ proof’); cp Ps. 17 3, éSoxizagas qa). But is Soxiutor 
really a substantive? In the Greek Egyptian papyri doxéjcos is 
an adj.=‘genuine,” Deissmann (Vewe Ribelstudien, 88) pro- 
poses to adopt this sense here—‘ that which is genuine in your 
faith’; cp 2 Cor. 88, 7 nis buerépas aydans yrjorov. 

6 and 7. wetpa, Heb.1136, and mepacuéds, 
(cp lo, fi > 


On ‘trial’ in the sense of a legal process (a sense not found in 
EV) see Law, § 10, GOVERNMENT, § 16 etc. For the ‘trial’ of 
Jesus see, further, ProcurAToR, ROMAN EMPIRE, § 5, SYN- 


EDRIUM, § 3% 
TRIANGLE (thy), 1 S.186, RV™™ See Music, 


§ 3 (4). : 
TRIBES ; 


TRIBES OF ISRAEL 


Lists : order (§ 9,4). 
Clans (§ 2). Current theories (§§ 11-13). 
Tribes (§ 3). Criticism (§ 14). 
Number and origin (§§ 4-8). Conclusion (§ 15)- 
The well-established Hebrew words for ‘tribe’ are 
Sébet, OW, and matteh, MID (see Rov, STa¥F), to 


which dyAH corresponds in @ and in 
1. Words. 4. NT. 


‘palisade.” Cp 


See 


The words 


xr Pet.4312 


Words & x). 


1 Apparently also in Ezek. 27 24, see CHEST (2). 
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Matteh is characteristically post-exilic ; on the possibility of 
exceptions in 1 K. 7 14 Mic. 69 sce Giesebrecht, ZA TW 1239 f.) 
Sésef occurs throughout the OT, from JE to Ch,; but its use in 
post-exilic writings may be archaic. Sédbet also appears to bear 
the sense of ‘clan’ (a tribal division) in Nu. 418 Judg. 2012 
15.9213; in all these passages, however, the text may be 
questioned.2 A third word, according to some, is mispafih, 
ANDVID= S408, ovyyéveca (for probable etym. see Ges.(15)}; sce 
Josh. 7 17 Judg.1324771811. But here again critical scepticism 
islegitimate.3 Beth 2, 28 1°'3=olxas warpids (‘ fathers’ house » 
and “leph, Aby=xearrds (‘ thousand’ ?) may also perhaps be added. 
For the one see Nu. 72 (cp 14), Josh. 2214; for the other, 
Nu. 116 104 (cp 72) 35 Josh. 222130 (cp /s.(2) on Ps, 68 18). 
ANipahah, bath ab, and eleph, however, are properly terms for 
subdivisions of the tribes. Using them for ‘tribe’ would seem 
to be in acertain qualified sense a relic of the old nomadic times 
before the groups of clans could become consolidated into the 
later tribes. A775pdhadh and déth & might apparently be used 
synonymously (see Ex. 614 Nu.324); more properly, however, 
the snsvn (the Gk. dpdrpa or parpia, or, to use the word 
somewhat vaguely, ‘clan’; EV ‘family’) was made up of 


beth dhath * fathers’ houses’ (so EV) or ‘ families.’ Eleph (EV 
generally ‘thousand’; Nu. 116 RVs. ‘ families’) is perhaps= 
mispthth; cp Judg.15, ‘my thousand cbs, EV ‘my 
family’; Moore, ‘my sept’) is the poorest in Manasseh,’ 
meaning the clan of the Abiezrites; also 1 S,1019, ‘by your 
tribes and by your thousands,’ but #. 21, ‘the tribe of Benjamin 
by its clans’ (nnswod). According to the prevalent view, the 
assumption is that the normal number of the abe is 1000 ; 
nevertheless Buhl (Ges. 28)) is probably right in supposing that 
the true meaning of the root of é/cpk is ‘to bind together’ (cp 
Ass. ulifu, ‘band") Naturally the members of the Hox or 
‘union’ (2) fought together under a -jy or ‘captain’ (1 S. 17.18 
18r3 25.181, which passage, to be sure, presupposes the 
meaning ‘thousand’ for nde). Lastly, many scholars would 
add 1°, ‘kinsfolk’ (=Ar. Aayy*, ‘a group of families united 
by vital ties’ in 1 S.1818, if not also in Gen. 320 (see ADAM 
and Eve, § 3), and 1S. 256 (so H. P, Smith). It is remarkable 
that this view should have become an unquestioned tradition 
among critics,* for it seems to imply a confidence in the received 
text which, in the present state of textual inquiry, must be 
called excessive, 
Before we consider the question of the ‘twelve tribes’ 
we must endeavour to do justice to the arrangement by 
2, Clans clans, which represents the form of social 
‘ " system natural to Semitic nomads. The 
‘tribe’ was no doubt composed of ‘ clans,’ but there was a 
stage of development in which there were ‘ clans,’ but not 
in the fuller sense of the word ‘tribes.’ What, then, was 
a ‘clan’ (nmpyn}? It was an association of ‘ brothers’ 
(Gen. 2427 2915 1 S. 2029)—i.¢., of kinsmen, or more 
strictly of kinsmen on the father’s side. This appears 
from Judg. 91, where Abimelech speaks to ‘ the whole 
clan’ of the family of his mother, from which his own 
clan was distinct.> ‘That the kinship was largely based 
on what seems (but wrongly seems) to Westerns fiction, 
and not on literal descent from the same father, need 
only be remarked in passing. The ‘clan’ might form 
the whole (or nearly the whole) body of citizens. 
Hence place-names and clan-names are often identical ; 
hence, too, such a phrase became possible in an early 
legend as ‘Ophrah of the Abiezrites' (Judg. 624).6 Of 
course, however, it was also possible that more than 
one clan might dwell in the same city, as in the case of 
the Shechem of Gideon’s son Abimelech. The special 
characteristics of clansmen are summed up in the often 


1 On Driver's view see below, § 3. 

2 In Nu. MT has nhavo waweny, and in S. ‘yay minbwn. 
Probably, however, both pay and +47 come from pnsyn, which 
seems to have been dittographed. In Judg. way should prob- 
ably be pnw (see Moore, ad doc.). 

3 In Josh, ‘yp should obviously be nay (see wv. 16); after 
sm read ynnawnd (GS xara Syuous). So Steuernagel (alt.). 
It is a mere slip of the scribe. In Judg., however, there is 
deep-seated corruption (see Cr#t. Bzd.). 

4 It is or has been held by Ewald, Béttcher, Thenins, Wellh., 
Robertson Smith, Driver, Kittel, Lohr, Budde, Siegfr.-Stade, 
and BDB. ‘3x nnbwp is commonly omitted as a {correcl) 
gloss. See, however, a different explanation in Crit. Bzé, 

5 In Judg, 9318, however, thefe are indications of another 
view of kinship. For here ‘ brother’=son of the same mother. 
Cp Kinsuip, § 6. 

8 From Judg. 624, compared with 8 2, we gather that Gideon's 
clan could muster 300 able fighting men, 
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misunderstood phrase Sn +123, which is really a technicaa 
term, and not to be rendered literally.1_ When in 2 K. 
1520, Menahem, king of Israel, is said to have exacted 
the money for the tribute of all who were bn wing, the 


persons who are meant are not merely mighty warriors, 
nor merely ‘mighty men of wealth’ (EV), but those 
who were at once holders of property and subject to the 
obligation of military service. For in Israel, as else- 
where, those who did not belong to the propertied class 
were excluded from the ranks of the warriors (cp ARMY, 
§4/)}. It is equally true that the propertied class, 
which formed the mzipdsdh or clan, and consequently 
also the ef or ‘tribe,’ alone had political rights. 
Represented by their heads—the so-called ov3pr ‘ancients,’ 
Dvn ‘freemen’ or ‘nobles,’ and gm ‘ princes’ #—they 
must, in the pre-regal period, have monopolised the 
supreme power, both in peace and in war, Under 
kingly government, however, the political authority of 
the collections of territorial ' clans,’ denominated ‘ tribes,’ 
naturally faded away more and more. Nothing is said 
about ‘tribes’ in 2 Kings, and none of the statistical 
passages in Ezra and Neh., with two exceptions, 
mention a tribal connection. The exceptions are 
Neh. 113-24 and 1125-36, both certainly late passages, 
though with an artificial antique tinge. It should, 
however, be added that the lists in the Books of Ch. 
and Ezra-Neh. produce the impression, that when 
these books were compiled the tie of the clan had by no 
means disappeared. ‘This is surely natural, for this tie 
had the sanction, not merely of antiquity, but of 
religion. Two proofs of this are preserved, viz. {1} the 
notice of the yearly sacrifice of David's miipakdh {1 S. 
206 29), and (2) the direction in the law of the Passover 
in J (Ex. 1221 ; see Baentsch, ad éoc.) that the paschal 
jamb was to be provided by each miipahah (jxx np 
oonnpwnd), which contrasts with the legal direction 
given in a secondary stratum of P {Ex.123) that every 
‘father’s house’ (ax m3) should provide a lamb for 
itself. 

The designation ‘tribe’ belongs specifically to the 
Israelites, and means, in its fullest sense, an association 
3. Tribes. of clans and families, living near together, 

; “and conscious of a closer mutual affinity 
than that which united them to ‘Israel’ as a whole. 
If we are not misled through relying toa implicitly on 
the traditional text, we nowhere find the term o'pav, 
‘tribes,’ applied to any of the peoples with which Israel 
was most closely connected. 

The Edomites (‘sons of Esau’) are said in Gen. 86 15-19 40-4 
(cp the ‘ad@iphin: of the Horites in vw. 29) to have had 
pbx (‘adlephin), a term which presupposes the existence of 
poy (alaphin)—i.e., following Buhl, ‘unions.’ Evidently, 
in some sense of the word, ‘tribes’ are meant. The Ishmaelites, 
too, are said in Gen. 25 16 to be divided into Mek—ze., * popula- 
tions’; and in Nu. 2515 Sir (qyy) is said to have been ‘head of 
a people (MPN; read 78%), of a father's house in Midian.’ 
Strangely enough, in Is. 1913 we hear of persons who are 
called ‘the cornerstone’ of Egypt’s ‘tribes.’ Duhm_ wilfull 
makes these ‘tribes’ into ‘nomes’; not less wilfully his 
predecessors explain ‘castes’ (Herod. 2164). Now, however 
(see Mizratm, § 24), it is almost beyond the possibility of 
question that the Misrites of N, Arabia are referred to, so that 
hgre, at least, in a late literary production we have the word 


Seée? applied to a neighbouring non-Israelite people. But, asa 
rule, it is only Israel that has seb@¢iv.. 


Though both Met and matteh might conceivably 
have been used by early writers in speaking of the 
primitive stage of Israel's social development, the 
probability is that both terms arose after the Israelites 
had begun to acquire territory by conquest. We may 





1 See E. Meyer, GA 1449; Endst. 1524 (cp 109 f). 

2 On Jadg. 814, where the O'% are apparently distinguished 
from the 0°21, see Moore's commentary. 

5 Stade, however, would read cpby for mabe, which is 
probably right. Similarly in Ex. 1515 *Ddy may be read for 
smrbe. : 
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therefore concede to Driver! that though mafteh may 
be in OT usage only post-exilic, it was scarcely invented 
by P, and that, like 3ée7, when used in a metaphorical 
sense, it is at any rate suggestive of high antiquity. 
‘ Archaic,‘ however, which is Driver's word, seems to 
claim too much.? At the time that we here suppose the 
metaphorical use of Jée¢ (and of matteh?) to have 
arisen the creative tendency of language was. still 
strong. As to the precise date when the usage was 
initiated, who can venture to dogmatise? We can 
only say that it must have been a fairly ancient, though 
not archaic period. When the Blessing of Jacob was 
written in its original form, the usage must have been 
already in existence, not because Gen. 4916 speaks of 
Dan as ‘judging his people, like any of the tribes of 
Israel’ (for the text of v. 164 is questionable),? but 
because the contents of the series of blessings require 
this view. The union of clans must, at this time, have 
been closer than in the nomadic age, owing to the 
pressure of new conditions arising out of changed 
circumstances, And even though it cannot be historical 
that the first king was chosen by lot (1 S. 1020 /. )—first 
Benjamin being selected from the other ‘tribes,’ then 
Saul’s ‘clan’ and then Saul himself—we can believe 
that there was in that hero's time not only a ‘clan’ 
of Matri, but also at least the beginnings of a ‘ tribe’ of 
Benjamin (cp SAuL, § 1g). 

It is probable that the tribal association was 
strengthened by the sanctions of religion. The names 
of some at least of the Israelitish tribes can be more 
or less plausibly explained as borrowed divine names #4 
(see ASHER, DAN, GAD, MANASSEH, REUBEN), and 
though it would be natural that some specially famous 
sanctuary should draw pilgrims not only from the tribe 
on whose territory it stood, but also from other tribes, 
yet we may presume that every tribe had some sanctuary 
of its own in which, besides Yahwé, some tribal god or 
divine hero was implored to give his blessing to the 
tribe. ® 

If we ask how many ‘tribes of Israel’ historically 
existed together, the answer must be that, apart from a 

4. Number sah and literary oe tla 
and origin. only in quite a Jate period can e shown 
to have become a popular belief, the 

number must, from the nature of the case, have been 
variable, A clan may (1}, through the adhesion of other 
clans and through favouring fortune, become so large as 
to be called a ‘tribe,’ or (2), through acquisition of fresh 
territory may be inevitably impelled to bifurcation ; 
again, a tribe may {3), through persistent ill-fortune, 
sink so low that its constituent clans, or those of them 
which survive, may seek protection in a fresh tribal 
attachment. In a word, there is no sharp division 
between clans and tribes.6 An example of the first of 
these cases may be found in the growth of the tribe of 
Judah {see CALEB, § 27.; JUDAH, § 5); of the second, 
as some think, in the division of Joseph into Ephraim 
and Manasseh; of the third, in the attachment of 
Simeonite clans to the tribe of Judah (see SIMEON). 
The gradual disappearance of Retben and the destruc- 
tion of a tribe or clan called DINAH {g.v., but cp § r2, 
below), and of Simeon and Levi, regarded as territorial 
tribes, should also be mentioned here, though with regard 
to Levi it has to be once more pointed out that the city 
of ZAREPHATH (g.v.) in the Negeb, with which in the 


1 JPAi?. 11214 (in the course of an answer to Giesebrecht, 
ZATW 1 242). 

2B. Luther's phrase (ZA 7W 2114), ‘dass der Begriff kein 
hohes Alter hat,’ may be accepted in so far as it rejects the idea 
that the term seée¢, ‘tribe,’ is archaic.’ 

3 See Crit. Bib. ad loc. 

4 K. Kohler (Der Segen Jacoé’s, 1867) presses the theory that 
a tribal name may indicate the god anciently worshipped by the 
tribe to an impossible extent. 

5 Dt. 83 r9 is often supposed to refer to a mountain-sanctuary, 
common to the tribes of Zebulun and Issachar. Mt. Tabor has 
been thought of. See, however, Cr7r. Bid. 

6 Cp Griineisen, dAnencultus (1900), p- 242. 
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earlier form of the tradition Moses is most probably 
connected (see MOsEs, § 4), appears to be referred to, 
in the appendix to the Book of Judges, as the head- 
quarters of the Levites.? 

The convention referred to, however, definitely repre- 
sents the tribes of Israel as twelve in number, ‘There 
is a similar convention with regard to the 
clans or tribes whose origin was traced 
to Nahor (Gen. 2220-24), to Ishmael (Gen. 
1720 2613-16), and to Esau (Gen. 8615-19 40-43) re- 
spectively.? Its artificiality is obvious. Never can the 
‘twelve tribes’ of Israel have been all in existence 
together, When, e.g., Benjamin came into prominence 
as an independent tribe, Simeon and Levi presumably 
had long suffered the fate poetically prognosticated in 
Gen. 497. What, then, was the origin of the numera- 
tion? More than probably it had a mythological 
character. Diodorus Siculus (230), in his account of 
the Babylonian astronomy, after speaking of the thirty- 
six star-gods, tells us that the xdpiot of the gods are 
twelve in number, to each of whom are allotted a month 
and one of the signs of the zodiac, In mythological 
style the twelve months and the twelve signs of the 
zodiac could be called ‘sons of the moon.’ It is 
probable that, either directly or indirectly (through 
some other people), a faint echo of this had reached the 
primitive Israelites. The most plausible view is that 
the priests at the chief sanctuaries of the people, from 
whom Israel derived a pale reflection of a mythology, 
knew of a myth of the moon-god who had twelve sons 
{the months, or the signs of the zodiac);* and it is 
further probable that they connected the ancestor of 
their race with the moon-god, and the constituent tribes 
of their people with the moon-god’s sons. ‘To what 
people Israel was indebted for its semi-mythic tales, is 
matter for investigation. 

Elsewhere, however (see PARADISE, SoDOM), we have seen 
that other semi-mythic stories of the Israelites were most 
probably borrowed from the N. Arabian people of Jerahmeel, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the semi-mythic figure of 
Jacob (spy) the ancestor of the Israelites, is a reflection of the 
mythic ancestor of the Jerahmeelites, who was presumably 
called Jarham (from my, ‘moon,’ perhaps with the Arabic 
mimation). Cp col. 2363, n. 2, Jacob’s wife Rebekah (mp3, 
‘Ribhkah’) may also owe her name to popular corruption of 
‘ Jazham,' just as Isaac’s wife Rachel owes hers to popular 
distortion of ‘Jerahme’el.' See REBEKAH, § 2.4 

Gunkel, with his wonted penetration, remarks, ‘There must 
be a line leading from the twelve Babylonian zodiac-gods to the 
twelve tribes of Israel; but of what nature and how long the 
line is, cannot at present be said’ (Gen.(4), 293). It is much 
to see a problem, even if its solution be hidden. But the 
evidence already adduced makes it difficult to doubt that the 
earliest conveyors of Babylonian myths to the Israclites were the 
N. Arabian Jerahmeelites. 

Another view has been put forward by B. Luther,® 
and though this scholar does not deny that the number 
of the months may lie at the root of 
the numeration of the tribes, his theory 

d ore ts, ™2Y perhaps be welcome to those who 

CpartMenys. ould sooner admit the post-Solomoni¢ 
origin of the ‘twelve tribes’ than grant the possibility 
of mythological influences on biblical representations. 
It is well-known that, according to the received text of 
1K. 47, Solomon divided the land of Israel into 


6. Number 
twelve. 


6. Solomon’s 


1 No harder section than Judg. 174 can be found among the 
early narratives. Methodical correction is the only remedy 
for ‘the otherwise insuperable difficulties of the text. Cp 
Mican, 2, and Crit, Bib. Griineisen's view (af. cit, 241) ee 
pv nnayean (EV, ‘of the family of Judah’) describes the 

evite as one who sojourned for raf livelihood in the tribe of 
Judah, is certainly wrong. Budde, at any rate, gives effect to 
a right impression when he substitutes as the original text 
nyo nndwe ‘of the clan of Moses.” For the Levites who 


dwelt at Zarephath were the clan of Moses, See Moses, § 17. 

2 Cp Ewald, H7st, 1369, GENEALOGIES, § 5, n. 2. 

3 For Winckler’s form of the lunar theory, see his Geschichte 
eee, 257. The credit of originality as well as learning is due 
to him. 

4 That ory is a shorter form of Syn is indisputable. See 
JEROHAM. 

5 ZA TW, 21 34 [1901]. 
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twelve departments, each of which had to supply 
provision to the king and his house for a month in the 
year. Now B. Luther is of opinion that the Solomonic 
division of the land into departments was at least a 
principal cause of the later theory of twelve tribes. 
Solomon, it is held, found a division into tribal provinces 
(not as yet twelve) already in existence, and adopted it 
so far as it was geographically suitable for his purposes. 
It was natural that a later generation should follow the 
precedent set by this king, and reckon twelve tribal 
provinces. ‘he reason why Solomon fixed upon the 
number twelve was its supposed sacred character, (Cp 
NuMBER, § 7, and note that in the Amarna letters 
(8x, 8] we find the expression, not to be taken literally, 
‘twelve of my men'). 

‘This view derives its plausibility from the mention of 
the months—‘each man had to provide victuals for a 
month in the year’ (z K.47). But is this notice 
critically acceptable ? 

Kittel indeed says that the providing spoken of (cp 422-28 
[5 2-8]) is equivalent to the collection of taxes.1 But this is by 
no means natural. ‘lo provide victuals for the court month by 
month’ is not the same as ‘to enable Solomon to do whatsoever 
his soul desired.’ Stade accordingly 2 criticises the whole state- 
ment in 1 K,47. He thinks that there were not twelve but 
thirteen ‘ prefects’ (0°13), and that the reference to Solomon's 
magnificent scale of living is due to the editor who inserted the 
old list of prefects in the main body of chaps. 3-11, and whose 
object was to enhance the glory of the king. This object he 
effected, but in doing so he correspondingly diminished the im- 

rtance of the prefects, who hecame commissariat officers. It 
1s now possible, however, to go beyond this, and to say that, 
text-critically, the statement in 1K, 474 may be regarded as 
absolutely wrong,’ and that the whole of it has most probably 
arisen (thanks to an ingenious editor) out of a gloss on the 
incorrect word Syqyw> (Israel). The region over which the 
pny) presided was, not the land of Israel, but the land of 
Jerahmeel or Ishmael, #¢., the Negeb (see SoLomon, § 6). 

The number of the prefects may coincide with the 
number conventionally given to the tribes, but either 
the coincidence is accidental (twelve, as we have seen, 
was a sacred number), or the number of the prefects 
was suggested by that of the tribes, not vice versa. 

We must, therefore, still hold that the traditional 
number of the tribes is due to a hieratic theory respecting 

7. Another the ape the ee and his 

ly theory. sons. © this it may perhaps be ob- 
cary. jected that, as statistics show, Israel is 
‘the older and the original designation of the tribes 
united by Moses,’ + and that the OT prose-writers of all 
ages use ‘ Israel’ and, less frequently, the phrase ‘ b’né 
Israel,’ as the name of the people. If this may be 
taken to imply that Israel, not Jacob, was originally 
regarded as the name of the ancestor of the Israelites, 
must we not question the originality of the representation 
of the tribes as descended from sons of Jacob? This 
criticism may plausibly be supported by the remark 
that ‘Jacob’ as a designation of the whole people is 
nowhere found in prose-writings, and that the phrase 
‘b’ne Ja‘akob’ occurs only twice in prose literature, viz. 
—in 1 K. 1831 and 2 K. 1734, both which passages are 
to be assigned to redactors. The right answer perhaps 
is, not that ‘Israel’ was preferred to ‘ Jacob,’ as the 
higher or religious name, but that according to the 
original view ‘Israel’ and ‘Judah’ were both sons of 
Jacob5—2.¢., of Jarham or Jerahmeei. For the earliest 
accounts of the historical relation between Israel and 
Judah exclude the idea that Judah was even theoretically 
regarded as a part of Israel; ‘Israel and Judah,’ as 
B. Luther remarks, ‘ are opposed as two equal powers.’ 
If this relation were to be expressed in genealogical 


1 Konige (HK), 325 cp Gesch. 2.161 (Fist. 2 196). 

2 GV7,1305. Ewald and E, Meyer also adopt the number 
thirteen. Cp, however, Benzinger and Kittel ad oc. 

3 The section 52-8 [EV 422-28] also calls for the application 
of a keener textual criticism. See Socomon, § 6, n. 1, and Crit. 


26. 
4 Staerk, Studien zuxv Religions- und Sprachgeschichte des 
AT, 270, 
5B. Luther, of. ¢7f. 32, of course without any reference to 
Jerahmeel. 
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Style, it would, in accordance with analogy, be stated 
that ‘Israel’ and ' Judah’ were brothers, and precisely 
such a genealogical description Luther finds unmistak- 
ably implied in the fierce words of the ‘ man (z.e., men; 
wx collective) of Israel’ to the ‘man (men) of Judah’ 
in 23. 1943 [44], ‘I have ten parts in the king, and 
moreover I am the firstborn (23, as @) rather than 
thou.'! It was not till long after the breaking up of 
Solomon's kingdom that Judah became a ‘son,’ 7.2., a 
dependent, of Israel. The genealogy which represents 
Judah as a son of Jacob can, it would seem, have arisen 
only at a time when Judah, not less than any one of 
the ‘ten tribes,’ owned the supremacy of the central 
Israelite power, and, one must of course add, when the 
identification of Jacob and Israel had been effected by 
those who recast and refashioned the old tradition. 
Luther, therefore, holds (p. 33) that ‘the genealogy of 
J, if not his own work, can at any rate not be much 
older than the time of Ahab, when Judah became the 
vassal of Israel.’ 

To accept this, however, as the approximate date of 
the representation of the tribes as twelve sons of Jacob, 
simply because in the forms in which it has reached us 
Judah always appears, is somewhat hasty. It is 
possible that there were reckonings, now lost, of the 
twelve sons of Israel in which Judah was not included. 
As a matter of fact the number of the tribes whose 
origin is accounted for genealogically by JE is not 
twelve, but thirteen, so that if we take away ‘ Judah,’ 
the number left will be twelve, The reckoning which 
underlies JE is as follows, — 


(a) The Leah-tribes (Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah) . 4 
(8) The Bilhah-tribes (Dan, Naphtali) . z < . 2 
{c) The Zilpah-tribes (Gad, Asher). . . - 2 
(d) The Leah-tribes (Issachar, Zebulun). . é . 2 
(2) The Rachel-tribes (Mapasseh, Ephraim) . 7 . 2 
(4) A Rachel-tribe (Benjamin) ; SS ae . - ot 

13 


It is true, there is evident trace {in J} of an earlier 
arrangement, which included Dinah and excluded 
Benjamin. This, however, does not affect our present 
argument, which is that if we are counting tribes, we 
cannot speak of Joseph, but only of Manasseh and 
Ephraim. That there ever existed a tribe which in- 
cluded the later (?} Ephraim and Manasseh, and passed 
under the name of Joseph, cannot be shown with any 
certainty ; we cannot appeal to Nu. 13:1 because the 
text there is evidently in disorder (see Josern [TRIBE], 
§ 1, n. 1). Winckler’s conclusion may here be 
mentioned without of course committing him to more 
than he has said. ‘ ‘That Joseph is not a tribal name, 
but a genealogical form [creation] is proved by the 
circumstance that his domain {Shechem] is in possession 
of the tribe of Ephraim, who therefore has to be Joseph's 
son’ (G/, 268). Mr. Hogg, on the other hand, thinks 
that not improbably ' Joseph and Ephraim are simply 
two names, older and younger, tribal and geographical, 
for the same thing’ (Josrpu, § 2). 
We may here refer to the possibility of other reckon- 
ings of the tribes—ten, eleven, and thirteen, (a) Ten 
8. Oth sons of Israel may perhaps be referred to 
ik ner in 2S. 1943 (see above). (4) Eleven sons 
TOCKONINGS. oem to be implied by 1 K. 1131 f,2 
where Ahijah the Shilonite bids Jeroboam take only ten 
of the rent pieces of his garment, symbolising ten tribes, 
because one tribe was to be left for Rehoboam. Kittel 
indeed alters ‘ten’ into ‘eleven’ (cp v. 30), whilst @ as 
arbitrarily reads ‘two tribes’ for ‘one tribe’ in v. 32. 
1 Budde, however (Sam. A HC, 295), thinks it safer to expfain 
thus; 'the North is conscious of its unity, and therefore feels 
itself not a row of brothers but one brother, under the name 
Israel, as opposed to Judah.’ On the reading 4153 see Driver, 
TBS, ad loc. 
2 On the geography of the statement in its original form, see 
SusLon, 2. It may be added that in Dr. 836-25 the number of 
the tribes is left doubtful. #. 13 opens with the words, ‘ And 


of Joseph he said;’ this implies that there are eleven tribes. 
But zw 174 introduces a reference to Ephraim and Manasseh. 
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Since, however, we must take some liberty with the 
text, is it not least hazardous to read ‘eleven’ for 
‘twelve’ in uv. 30, and to suppose either that, as in 
Dt. 33, Simeon is omitted, as having early disappeared, 
or that Levi is omitted as not being a territorial tribe ?+ 
{c) The adoption of Ephraim and Manasseh by Israel 
(Gen. 4813 7%, E} makes the number of Jacob's, sons 
thirteen (see above). Similarly the sons of Joktan 
(Gen. 1026-29) and Keturah® (Gen. 251-4) appear to be 
reckoned as thirteen. T. K. C. 

[As to the different biblical arrangements of the 
tribes, it is strange but true that there are more than 
twenty. In the following section, these twenty are 
tabulated, and a brief indication will be given of the 
relative influence of the different principles that govern 
them. ‘The earlier and more interesting extra-biblical 
lists are included in the examination. For a fuller 
treatment see G. B. Gray, 'The Lists of the Twelve 
Tribes,’ £.xp., March 1902, pp. 225-240. It will, it is 
hoped, become abundantly clear that in spite of the 
great variety of arrangement there is always some 
controlling principle. ] 

The twelve tribes, or ‘sons’ of Jacob, are mentioned 
by name together some twenty-five times in OT and 

9. Lists; Ni and except in Nu, 27 1014-29 the 
ge ‘ phic: ‘al arrangement of the names is always 

ogt 4 different. In all there are upwards of 

OEnene: twenty different arrangements. Early 
extra-biblical Jiterature, such as the Book of Jubilees 
and the writings of Philo, repeat some of the biblical 
arrangements, but also contain fresh variations. 

In Charles’s Book of Jubilees (1902), pp. 170 J, the text of 
the dates given for the birth of the several children is discussed. 
In the present text of Jubilees, the birth of Dan is placed in 
an earlier year than the birth of Judah; but this must be due 
to textual corruption, for it is out of accord not only with the 
order in which the tribes are mentioned, but also with the 
express Statement of 21174 There are several similar errors in 
the text of Jubilees and later works dependent on it. 


In a few cases where the tribes are mentioned in 
connection with the conquest or distribution of the 
country, geographical considerations have overridden 
all others; and in two other instances (Jos. 1315 f, 
1 Ch. 4-6) these considerations constitute the main 
principle of arrangement, These lists are not included 
in the foliowing table and may be briefly discussed at 
once. ‘The most perfect geographical arrangement is 
found in Jos. 214-7 (cp 1 Ch. 654.) : here the tribes 
are mentioned in four groups, the southern first, then 
the midland, then the northern and then the eastern. 
In Nu. 3418 # Judg. 1 and Jos. Azz v. lz only the 
western tribes are included; the order of mention is 
from S. to N., but in Judg. and Jos. Dan is mentioned 
last, either in consequence of its subsequent position in 
the extreme N., or as being descended from a hand- 
maid. In Jos. 1815 the eastern tribes Reuben and 
Gad are treated apart (13), but in the discussion of the 
western tribes (15 #.) a strict geographical order is not 
followed ; considerations of the importance of the tribes 
appear to have modified the tendency of the arranger to 
follow a S. to N. order. In 1 Ch. 4-8 the southern 
tribes Judah and Simeon come first, then the three 
eastern tribes and the rest in an order governed by no 
obvious principle. The one common feature of these 
arrangements is the marked tendency to survey the 
tribes from S. to N.; of the contrary tendency there is 
nowhere the slightest trace. 

The main considerations that have governed the 
order of the remaining and far more numerous lists of 

the tribes are obviously the traditional order 
pens of births and the several ‘mothers "or 
‘ ‘wives’ of Jacob from whom the tribes 
traced their descent. On this account these lists are 
here tabulated by means of symbols that will show at a 
glance the extent to which these principles have exerted 


1 Cp GENEALOGIES, § 5 (on the reason for the enumeration of 
the priestly tribe of Levi} G 
2 The ‘ sons of Dedan‘ in w 3 are interpolated. 
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their influence ; so far it will speak for itself. It will 
only remain to consider how far and with what results 
the two principles conflict with one another and what 
other influences over the arrangements can be detected. 

The two wives of Jacob, Leah and Rachel, are indicated by 
L and R respectively ; Leah's handmaid, Zilpah, by 1, Rachel's 
handmaid, Bilhah, by r. The order of birth from the same 
mother is indicated, by index figures, and the grandsons of 


Rachel by Joseph, who also fall to be considered, by an ad- 
ditional index letter, thus :— 


Li =Reuben. Ri = Joseph. 

1s = Henogh (eldest son of R1*=Manasseh. 
Reuben. Rib= Ephraim. 

L? =Simeon. R2 = Benjarhin. 

L? =Levi. rl = Dah. 

L4 = Judah. 12 = Naphtali. 

L5 =Issachar. H =Gad. 

L& =Zebulun. 12 = Asher, 


_ The sources whence the lists are derived are indicated to the 
right hand, the references are given at the foot of the list. 


1, L124 y12 12 1,56 R12 JE. 
2. 1123465 yi [12 72 RIZ Early Poem, 
3. Li Ralba 166 2 p22 2 Early Poem. 
4 L1298568 Rav pla [ig P. 
5. L123456 R29 712 112 P. 
6 Liz486 [12 R12 (12 P. 
7. Li2456 Rda2 yl [21 72 P. 
B. L126 R1d2 [6 Ria yl |B y2 It P. 
g L121 1456 Ribad yl 32 72 Pp. 
ro. E12 [1 1456 Rab? yl ]2 72 P. 
a1. 1229486 yt R12 3 2 Ch, 
ta. 1.198456 +2 RVba? yl Ch. 
13. Lat 12 72 Ris 12956 R12 Rev. 
rq. L12456 Rlbed [1 rl J2 2 &. 
15. L12356 p12 12 Riz Jubilees, 
16. JA23466 y] 12 -2 R2 Philo. 
17. L284 R12 | L112 16 ple D. 
18, rl J272 Rlab [14] R2 1% ]2 Ezek, 
rg, L486 | 113 ]1 | Riba} yl [2 2 P. 
20, L4s211| L3r1 L2] L6G] L2 R202 Jubilees. 


x. Gen, 29 41 £-80 24 35 16; 
ubilees 28 11-24 32 33. 
2, Gen, 49. 
3. Dr. 83, 
4- Gen. 3623-26; Jos. 
ii. 745 Jubilees 28 22. 


ir Ch. 21 ge 
12. eRe ah 
13. Rev. 75 4 

14. Nu. 120-43 &. 


wind. 15. Jubilees 3420; Test, xii. 


fatr. 
16. Philo, Dreasms,25; Alleg. 


gs. Ex. 11-5. 
6. Gen. 46.9 #5 Jubilees 1 26. 

4413. 7.3 cp Nu. 26 G. 17. Dt. 27 ra-14. 
7- Nu. 5-15. 18. Ezek. 48 1-7 23-29. 
8 Nu. 13 4-15. 19. Nu. 2 7 1014-29. 
g. Nu. 1 20-43. 20, Jubilees8 5 7 
o Nu. 26. 


{x 

The last four lists (17-20) are somewhat different in 
character from the first sixteen ; for in them the tribes 
are distributed for various purposes into two or more 
groups, which are marked above by the perpendicular 
line. 

The two principles that have obviously influenced 
the various arrangements conflict with one another ; for 
the sons of the handmaids, in virtue of seniority, come 
between the first four and the last two of Leah's children. 
Since the simple order of birth is never adopted except 
in the story of the births, the tendency to group the 
tribes according to their respective mothers was clearly 
stronger than the tendency to group according to age. 

Further, the least departure from the order of birth, 
required in order to maintain the maternal groups in- 
tact, would be to place the children of the handmaids 
immediately after Leah’s six children, ‘This, however 
(except in the later lists—NT, Philo, Jubilees), is a 
comparatively infrequent arrangement; far more fre- 
quently the children of the full wife Rachel, though 
younger, precede the children of the handmaids. An 
obvious cross principle is adopted but once (no, 6; see 
also Nu. 26 6). 

The tendency to keep the children of the two full 
wives in two distinct groups is far stronger than that to 
keep the children of the two handmaids distinct ; indeed, 
a tendency to keep the children of the two handmaids 
in two distinct groups can hardly be said to exist. The 
handmaid tribes are to be regarded as constituting a 
single class in which considerable freedom of arrange- 
ment prevailed. 

It will only be possible to refer briefly to some of the 
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chief apparent or real violations of the principles just 


indicated. 

In some lists Judah, though the fourth son of Leah, stands 
first (13, 19, 20; cp Nu. 3419 Josh, 214 aud other geographical 
lists). The reason. it can scarcely be questioned, is the pre- 
eminence of the tribe. 

In the camp order (1g), Judah is given the superior eastern 
position ; otherwise, the four groups are constituted and arranged 
in such an order as to do eas? violence to the principle that 
sons of the same mother should be kept together and in the 
order of their birth. Since Levi is necessarily omitted from the 
scheme, Leah's sons fail to make two complete groups of three, 
the second group is completed by Gad, the eldest son of Leah’s 
handmaid. Lists 9, 10 seem to be so far influenced by this list 
that Gad follows Rimeon On the other hand, the separation 
of Dan from the other handmaid tribes in rr and 12 is not easy 
of explanation. 

In lists 2 and 3 Zebulun, exceptionally, precedes Issachar. 
As both these lists occur in poems of earlier origin than JE, it is 
possible that the arrangement represents an earlier theory of 
the relative ages of the two tribes, according to which all the 
sons of Leah were older than any of the sons of other mothers, 
Zebulun was older than Issachar, and the relative ages of the 
handmaid tribes were not the same as in the later scheme. 

Benjamin precedes Joseph (R21) in only one (no. 3) of the 
twenty lists; in another (no. 8) it stands between Ephraim and 
Manasseh (R1%2ls), Both these arrangements are extremely 
anornalous, and each occurs in a Hist that contains other anoma- 
lies. In the case of no. 8 the anomalies are almost certainly due 
to an accidental transposition in the text. If in Nu. 13 ve, 116 
be placed before we. 84, thvee anomalies are at once removed 
and an entirely normal list restored (L?2456 Rls? 1 [2172 12). In 
Dt. 383, unless the text has suffered very serious dislocation, the 
order was originally altogether anomalous. 

In no. 13 also, a simple transposition, by which 2». 5¢6 should 
be made to follow v. 8 in Rev.7, would restore a far more 
normal list (L412356 Rlt 112 72 Ris) where Ris (Manasseh) is an 
intentional or accidental substitute for Dan (12), 

In 17 and 18, andtoa muchslighter extent in 20, the tendency 
to maintain the traditional groups still exerts itself, but is 
checked by other considerations. The second group in 17 con- 
sists of the tribes whose duty it was to curse; the tribes selected 
for this purpose are, not unnaturally, the less eminent hand- 
maid tribes and the youngest son of Leah; why Leah's eldest 
sou completes the group is not clear, unless the curse pronounced 
on him in Gen. 49 has influenced the selection. In Ezek. a 
similar slightness of regard for the handmaid tribes has given 
them positions most remote from the holy district. CRG 


The problems which have just been stated and illus- 
trated, differ in their degree of importance, and the 
most interesting of them advance but 
;.,, slowly towards a satisfactory solution. 
ME rconle More particularly, opinions are divided 

relative to the inner meaning of the first list 
of the tribes (that of JE), and of the traditions which are 
connected withit. Ewald long ago expressed the convic- 
tion! that, rightly understood, such a list must convey 
important information relative to the ‘pre-Egyptian 
period of Israel’s history,’ and we may, at any rate, 
agree with him that, even allowing for the extreme 
uncertainty of tradition with regard to details, and for 
the probability of the intermixture of elements derived 
from the circumstances of later ages, something of 
value may be obtainable by the historical critic from 
the genealogical narrative of JE. Wellhausen and 
Stade deserve special gratitude for the acuteness with 
which they have studied both this and the other tra- 
ditional narratives relative to the origin of the tribes, 
According to Wellhausen,? with whom Guthe (GI/, 
1899, p. 41) and probably Bennett (Hastings’ D#, s.v. 
‘ Tribes’) and Paton (Syria and Palestine, 1902, pp. 
124, 138, etc.) agree, the original Israelitish tribes were 
seven in number, six of which belong to the group 
represented by Jacob’s wife Leah, and one to that 
represented by his other wife Rachel. It was the latter 
tribe—viz., Joseph, which {according to these critics} 
alone sojourned in Egypt (cp Exopus, § 2). The 
combination of the Leah and the Rachel tribes was 
probably effected by Moses, who came from the Sinaitic 
peninsula to conduct the Hebrews thither from Goshen. 
The sons of the concubines (Bilhah and Zilpah)—viz., 
Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher—are not in the same 
full sense sons of Jacob or Israel; these tribes were 


11, Current 


2 GVIB) 1519 & (Hist. 1 3627). 
3 7/GQ), 11-13, 18; Prol.f), 322-329. 
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probably of very mixed origin, and joined the b’ne 
Israel later. On what principle the Bilhah and Zilpah 
groups were arranged, is not clear. Guthe thinks that 
these two couples of tribes had come into specially close 
relations with Joseph and with either Reuben or 
Issachar and Zebulun respectively, and that this was 
expressed genealogically by the statement that their 
mothers were the handmaids, in the one case of Rachel, 
in the other of Leah. For the further movements of 
the tribes, according to Guthe, see ISRAEL, § 7. 

Stade? is of opinion that the legend of Jacob and 
Joseph in its present form presupposes the division of 
12. Stade the kingdoms, Leah, the legitimate but 
1 * slighted wife, represents the kingdom of 
Judah, Rachel that of Israel. The assignment of a 
tribe to Leah or to Rachel depends on the question 
whether the tribe came earlier or later into the country 
W. of the Jordan.?. The details of the legend cannot, 
for the most part, be interpreted historically. Bilhah 
was probably connected with Rachel for geographical 
reasons; but not so Zilpah with Ieah. Why the 
insignificant Reuben is made the firstborn, is obscure. 
‘If the precedence given to Reuben reflects actions of 
this tribe, these actions must go back to the most re- 
mote antiquity.’ Why, too, are Issachar and Zebulun 
grouped with Judah, and Gad with Asher? Here 
again, political circumstances may be reflected. It is 
only Joseph and Benjamin whose position is quite 
clear; they reached distinction only at a late period. 
Benjamin branched off from Joseph (cp 28.1921, ‘I 
[Shimei] have come the first of all the house of Joseph’) 
before Joseph split into Ephraim and Manasseh. 
Dinah is merely a genealogical creation. She represents 
an Israelitish minority in the population of the Canaan- 
ite city of Shechem in the pre-regal period (cp Dinan, 
§ 1). The story of Dinah (Gen. 34) and that of Tamar 
(Gen. 38) are the oldest parts of the tribal legend, and 
indicate on what lines the occupation of Palestine really 
proceeded. In the formation of the tribes, not only 
the vicinity of Israelite clans, but the intermixture of 
non-Israelitish elements were important factors. As we 
find them in the historical period, they arose on this 
side of the Jordan. On the question of the sojourn in 
Egypt, Stade is in agreement with Wellhausen. 

A new impulse has been given to these inquiries by 
Steuernagel, who has made a very thorough and critical 
study of the legends of the immigra- 
18. Steuernagel. tion of the tribes of Israel into 
Canaan.? According to him, it is the Rachel-tribes 
which have the first right to be called sons of Jacob. 
They arose through the fusion of the ‘ genuine Israel- 
itish’ tribe Jacob, and the Aramaic tribe Rachel, The 
Jacob-tribe thus lost its independent existence, and by 
degrees the tribal name Jacob gave way to the new 
name Joseph. The name Jacob itself, however, did 
not disappear. The facts of the origin of the Joseph- 
tribe led to the traditional statement that Joseph was 
the son of Jacob and Rachel. Steuernagel, however, 
also seeks to throw light on the early history of the 
Jacob-tribe, which was led out of Egypt by Moses, and 
dwelt in the eastern steppe-country to the S. of Canaan, 
by Sinai, where the tribe allied itself to the Horite clan 
Bilhan (=Bilhah), but, together with other tribes, was 
driven further by the Edomites, who had formed a 

1 GVT1 145; ‘Lea und Rahel,’ ZA 7W71 112-116; ‘Wo 
enstanden die genealogischen Sagen tber den Ursprung der 
Hebrier’? ZA TI 1 347-330; ‘Entstehung des Volkes Israel,” 
Akad. Reden, 97-121. 

2 ZATW1113. In GV7 1147, however, Stade cautions us 
against looking to the genealogical legend for any disclosures 
as to the course of events in the immigration inte Canaan. For 
a criticism of Stade's view on the combination of two systems, 
one representing them as wives of Jacob, and the other as sons, 


see Steuernagel, Die Hinwand. 9 f; Robertson, Karly Religion 
of Israel, 499 f- 

3 Die Einwanderung der Isvaelitischen Stimme in Kanaan 
(1g01). For criticisms of this able work see Gunkel, Gen., 
285; J. C. Matthes, ‘Israels nederzetting in Kanaan,’ 7%. 7* 
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kingdom to the N. or the Sinaitic peninsula (Gen. 
3631); this the legend describes as Jacob's flight from 
Esau. From Mesopotamia, where the fusion with 
‘Rachel’ took place, the mixed tribe now called 
‘ Joseph’ was pushed by Arameean tribes (under Assyrian 
pressure) southward. On the N. border of Gilead the 
Aramzeans made a temporary halt, while the Jacob- 
Rachel tribe occupied N. Gilead. Not improbably, the 
boundary between them was fixed by a compact near 
the Yarmuk. ‘If this be correct, it will follow, not 
only that the migration of Jacob should receive a place 
in general history, but also that it is to be assigned to 
the fourteenth century’ (p. 60). The story in Gen. 
32 214-32 tells of the duel between Jacob and the god of 
the conquered N, Gileadites, ‘Israel’ means ‘ El (= 
Yahwe} fights,'! ¢.¢., for Jacob; it became a war-cry 
and, later on, the name of the people. The sequel is 
related, according to Steuernagel, in two forms—in the 
Jacob-story and in the Book of Joshua. Attacks of the 
Bedouin tribes (probably) forced the Jacob-Rachel tribe 
to cross the Jordan, to the S. of the point where the 
Yarmuk enters it. The tribe goes to Shechem, where 
it acquires land by payment (a reminiscence of ancient 
payment of tribute to the Shechemites). The narrative 
in Gen. 85 belongs to a later time when, as a conse- 
quence of the extension of the Rachel-tribe to the S., 
the Benjamin tribe made itself independent. The 
Jacob-Rachel tribe now disappears ; in future the two 
tribes, Joseph and Benjamin, appear in its place. In 
the legendary style, this is expressed by saying that 
soon after the arrival at Bethel, and the founding of a 
sanctuary there, Benjamin was born, and Rachel died. 
As to the Leah-Zilpah tribes, Steuernagel’s view is that 
they reached Canaan before the Jacob-Rachel tribe, and 
came into connection with that tribe in Canaan, on 
which account legend represented Leah as the wife who 
was foisted upon Jacob, 

All these theories are ably defended. The least satis- 
factory is the third, precisely because it is the most 
elaborate, and aims at the fullest 
Almost everything 
in the patriarchal narratives turns out 
to be a typical or anticipative history of the settlement 
of the tribes in Canaan. Unfortunately Steuernagel, 
under the presence of theory, has here and there to 
alter the traditional statements. The tradition states 
that Jacob married Leah and Rachel at the same time, 
and afterwards Bilhah and Zilpah, and that the place 
was in Mesopotamia. ‘This critic, however, alters the 
order of the marriages and the places, and represents 
that the Bilhah tribe joined Jacob in the S. of Canaan, 
and the Rachel tribe in Mesopotamia ; Leah and Zilpah 
however only joined after the immigration.? This is 
one great drawback. Another is that Steuernagel treats 
his traditional material very undiscriminatingly, the con- 
nections between the legends being made as much use 
of as the legends themselves. For instance, the order 
of the events related in Jacob’s progress through 
Canaan surely does not rest on early tradition ; there 
is no real traditional authority for placing the founda- 
tion of Bethel before the death of Rachel at Ephrath. 
Nor does Steuernagel allow for the probability that the 
historical circumstances of the regal period have found 
a reflection in the patriarchal legend, and throughout 
he shows a confidence in the vitality of the earliest 
tradition which is not justified by the experience of 
historical critics elsewhere. 

But even Wellhausen’s and Stade’s theories cannot 
either of them be accepted without important modifi- 


1 Another explanation of ‘Israel ' is offered elsewhere (p. 62). 
But both ‘El fights’ and ‘man of Rachel’ must be incorrect. 

x in names of the type Signy» does not mean ‘God,’ and no 
sound analogy can be offered for such a tribal name as 5p yr, 
out of which Steuernagel (as an alternative theory) doubtiully 
brings sgny 

2 On Steuernagel's view (p. 47) of the traditional representa- 
tion of the Leah-Zilpah tribes, see ZiLPAH, col. 5438, n. 2. 
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cations, and it remains for future investigators to use 
the works of the three eminent critics mentioned rather 
as mines of suggestions than as records of results. Two 
things seem to be required in order that we may take 
a genuine step forward. (1) We must criticise the 
Hebrew text more keenly and with more adequate 
methods, and (2) we must look out for further help from 
archzeological research. Many perhaps will shake their 
heads at the first of these requirements. But without a 
more thorough investigation of the text we shall not be 
in a position to use archzeological discoveries aright 
when we get them. Steuernagel for instance refers 
(113 f. ; cp ASHER, § 1) to W. Max Miiller’s statement 
(4s. u. Eur. 236 7-) that in the inscriptions of Seti I. 
and Rameses IJ. a land of Aseru or As(s)aru is often 
mentioned as occupying W. Galilee. It is true, he 
declines to lay any great stress upon this, though, if the 
land of Aseru were named after the tribe of Asher, it 
would fit in with his view, independently obtained, that 
the Jacob-Rachel tribe was forced by the Aramzan 
migration into N. Gilead in the fourteenth century B.C. 
Others, however, are less cautious. Paton (Syria and 
Pai, 126) tells us that ‘in an inscription of Sety we 
meet for the first time ’A-sa-ru (Asher), a Canaanite or 
Amorite tribe that subsequently was adopted into the 
Hebrew confederacy, and was classified as a son of 
Jacob by his concubine Zilpah.' Hommel too (447° 
228, 237) thinks that the Egyptian notices can be 
utilised for the history of the tribe of Asher. All this 
is precarious until the Hebrew texts have been more 
thoroughly explored. It must be admitted, indeed, that 
Hommel (as well as the present writer) has made a 
beginning in examining those OT passages which may 
have a bearing on the origin of the tribe of Asher ; but 
here as elsewhere nothing short of a complete survey of 
the biblical texts (such as is begun in portions of the 
present work and will be continued and completed in 
Critica Biblica) will enable us to give a fairly satisfactory 
solution even of this comparatively small problem. 

Very much more importance is attached by Steuer- 
nagel to the references to people called the Habiri in the 
Tell el-Amarna letters (cp ASHER, 1,§ 1; HEBER; 
HEBREW LANGUAGE, § 1; ISRAEL, § 3). These 
Habiri are identified by Steuernagel with the Israelites, 
or at least with the Leah-tribe. This too fits in with his 
chronological theory ; he infers from it that the Negeb 
was occupied by the Leah-tribe about 1400 B.c., and 
that the extension of this tribe over the central highlands 
of Ephraim took place towards 1385. Now in itself 
this dating of the conquest of central Canaan is plausible 
enough ; it approximates to that given more vaguely by 
Winckler in 1895} (G/114). It must, however, be 
stated that there is so much uncertainty about the 
names in the early Hebrew traditions, and such tricks 
are constantly played us by the ancient narrators who 
use the same name in different senses that for the 
present alt such theories can only be put forward with 
great reserve. 

It may be stated in conclusion that this is the reason 
why we have made no use in this article of the references 
to Israelitish tribes in the song of 
Deborah, Negatively, previous critics 
have done much for the text of this song—i.e., they 
have pointed out many corruptions as probable. But 
very little of a satisfactory character has been done for 
the correction of the text; the old methods have once 
more proved their inadequacy. Here as elsewhere a 
fresh start in criticism must be made by the application 
of a broader text-critical method. 

We are also precluded from taking up any position 


16. Conclusion. 


1 For Winckler’s latest statement of his view on the Habiri 
see 4OF (8) go-94. Budde (The Religion of Israel to the Exile 
[1899], 6) may produce an impression that Winckler identifies the 
Habiri with the Israelites. This, however, of course is not the 
case. Winckler expressly guards himself against being supposed 
to spins that the Habiri are to be limited to ‘Israeclitish ' tribes 
or clans, 
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as to the question, what traces (apart from any in the 
Jacob legend) the narrative books contain of changes in 
the dwelling-places of the migrating Israelitish tribes. 
A number of such traces are pointed out by Steuernagel. 
Asher, for instance, according to this critic (p. 30), may 
once have dwelt on what was afterwards the border- 
region of Ephraim and Benjamin. Issachar and 
Zebulun (p. 12), dwelt anciently in the central highland 
country (Mt. Ephraim). Dinah, Simeon, and Levi 
(p. 14 7.) were once settled near Shechem in Mt. 
Ephraim. (Steuernagel might plausibly have referred, 
in proof of Simeon’s having belonged to N. Israel, to 
2 Ch.159; see, however, Crit, Bid. on Is. 97-104). 
Reuben (p. 15) once had his home NE. of Judah, in 
what was afterwards Benjamite territory. All these 
problems, however, assume a fresh aspect as the result 
of a continuous text-critical investigation of the Hebrew 
texts. To enter, at this point, on a piecemeal examina- 
tion of selected passages would require too great an 
extension of this article, and the conclusions would not 
have the best chance of making a due impression on the 
reader. 


The special articles in this work on the tribes, on the tribat 
* mothers,’ and on Jacob, should be consulted. The conclusions, 
sometitnes tentative, may not always be in harmony, but in the 
present unsettled condition of the subject this could not be 
otherwise, The present writer is responsible for the view that 
the first war of Israe] was for the possession of the Negeb, and 
that much in the OT which has been supposed to refer to 
districts of Canaan proper really refers to the ‘Holy Land of 
the Israelites '—the Negeb, or N. Arabian border land. For a 
full critical monograph on the tribes of Israel see ‘ Die Israeli- 
tischen Stimme,' hy B. Luther, 74 7 211-76 [1901]; cp also 
Bennett's article ‘‘['ribe,’ in Hastings’ DB vol. iv. 


T. K,C., §§ 1-8 11-15; G.B.G., Sof 
TRIBUNAL ‘xpiTHpION: 1 Cor. 624 RV; 
same word also in Jas, 26, EV ‘judgment seat,’ and in Ex. 216, 
Judg. 5 ro [not @a]}, Sus. 49 [Theod., not @87] ; in x K.7 7 for 


DBD, s75pat and in Dan.7 1026 for J", din, % xpiors GB in 
zw, 26) Cp GovERNMEXT, § 15, Law AND JUSTICE, § 8 ~ 

TRIBUNES. MILITARY (yiAsapyoi), Rev. 19 18, 
RVs. See Army (‘chiliarch’), § ro. 


TRIBUTE. See TAXATION, and cp SOLOMON, § 6, 


TRIPOLIS (tpitroAic [VA]). It was at the haven 
at Tripolis (ra xara Tpiwodur Acuévos) that Demetrius 
I, son of Seleucus, mustered the ‘mighty host’ and 
‘fleet’ of which we read in 2 Mace. 141K Cp 
MACCABEFS, § 5. Asits name indicates (see PHGENICIA, 
§ 21, col. 3759), Tripolis was divided into three quarters 
{separated by walls}; it had been founded (not earlier 
probably than 700 B.c.} by Aradians, Tyrians, and 
Zidonians, and in Persian times Zidon, Tyre, and Aradus 
held a federal council in it, From 197 B.C, onwards it 
belonged to the Seleucidee ; but towards the end of that 
period it fell under usurpers or ‘tyrants,’ and was plagued 
by robber tribes from whom it was delivered by Pompey 
in 64 (see PH@ENICIA, § 22, col. 3763-4). 

The modern Tripoli or Tarabulus, on the river Kadisha or 
Abu ‘Ali, is situated in a fertile maritime plain covered with 
orchards and dominated by a castle overhanging a gorge of the 
tiver, some parts of which are, perhaps, the work of the 


crusaders. The port (el Mina) is about 2 m, distant, on a 
small peninsula (see PHaznicra, map), 


TRIUMPH. Twice the Roman ‘triumph’ is referred 
to figuratively, and if the general meaning in one passage 
(Col. 215) is plain, in the other (2 Cor. 214) it is by no 
means plain. God, we are told in Col. Z¢., ‘ triumphed 
over’ the angels opposed to Christ in the henceforth 
annulled bond of ordinances which had been directly 
hostile to men, and so had justified those angels (who had 
in fact promulgated those ordinances?) in their opposi- 
tion. The words are—drexdvodmevos Tas dpyas xat 
ras éZouvcias édecypdricey év wappycia, BpapBetoas 
avrovs év airg, which the RV renders, ‘having put off 
from himself the principalities and the powers, he made 
a show of them openly, triumphing over them in it,’ 


In 2 Cor. 4c., however, the rendering is disputed. The | MK e 
almost immediately by "AAckavSpevs ex tas Tewados. 


words are—rg dé Beg xapis TH wavrore OpiauBevorri 
Maas ev re Xpior@ kal rhyv dophy ris yrworews abrov 
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pavepotyrs 50 juay ev mavri rérm, which the RV 
renders, ‘ but thanks be unto God, which always leadeth 
us in triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest through 


us the savour of his knowledge in every place,’ whilst 


the AV gives to @piauzBevorrt the sense ‘causeth {us} 
to triumph,’ in spite of the fact that the causative 
But, unless we 
desert the paths of natural exegesis, how can God be 
said to lead Paul and his companions in triumph? 
Does not d:’ qudy in the following clause prove that 
Paul himself is supposed to be a member of the 
triumphal procession? Another point has to be 
mentioned. J. C. M. Laurent has pointed out that 
vv. 12 f. do not help our comprehension of the context ; 
according to him, they are a marginal note (by Paul 
himself) on the statement in 116. ‘The subject of 
adyvootpev (v. 11) and the nominative of quds (v. 14) are 
the same man, the apostle, The verb @papPevorri is 
excellently accounted for by the adre? which precedes 
inv x1.’ It is over Satan that Paul ‘triumphs,’ The 
reference to a ‘sweet odour’ which follows harmonises 
with the figure of the ‘triumph.’ For during a 
triumph, sweet spices were burnt; as Plutarch 
(2mil.) says, the streets were Ouyiaudrwyv mdijpers. 
Paul's preaching of God, or of Christ, is as penetrating, 
as all-pervading, as the smell of incense. It was a 
brave sight—that of a Roman triumph—and worthy to 
be chosen by such an enthusiast for Christ and his victory 
as Paul. ‘Rome was em féte, the streets gay with gar- 
lands, the temples open.” The procession, it is true, 
presented reminders that the Christian principle was not 
The best part was the end, when ‘on 
reaching the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, the general 
placed the laurel branch (in later times a palm branch) 
on the lap of the image of the god, and thus offered the 
thank-offerings’ (see EB, art. ‘ Triumph’). 


TROAS (tpwac, Ti. WH, Acts16811 205 2 Cor. 
212 f. 2 Tim. 413). 
The full name of the town was Alexandria Troas (‘AAc&dvdpeca, 
% Tpeds, Strabo, 581; Ptol. v.24; Liv.3542. The order 
4 Tpwas “AdActdvipeva is found in Polyb. 5111), 
1, Name. One or other part of the full form was very 
commonly used to designate the place (Alexandreia 
in Strabo, 599 ¢¢ fass.; cp Polyb. 578. | Troas alone in NT, 
and Pliny, 4.¥, 533, #/sague Troas).) Troas is simply an ad- 
jective, which distinguishes the ‘Trojan Alexandria’ from the 
many other towns called after the great conqueror, Ap- 
parently the simple 4 Tpwdés is not used by Greek writers 
before the NT period, as leading to ambiguity. For 4 Tpwds 
is the correct Greek equivalent for ‘the Troad —-z.¢., the region 
between Mt. Ida and the Hellespont, which was the centre of 
the Trojan power in Homeric tradition, The ‘Troad' (as the 
word is adopted in English) was spoken of by the Greeks as 
% Tpwds from the time at least of Herodotus (5122). In 2 Cor. 
212 eis Thy Tpwdda might therefore, so far as form goes, mean 
‘to the Troad”; but of course the word Alexandria must be 
supplied to limit the phrase to the city in question—unless we 
are prepared here to insist that Paul really meant the Troad 
and did not confine his visit to the Troad Alexandria, 


Alexandria Troas (mod. Zs&i-Staméuz\ was an im- 
portant town and harbour on the coast of EKolis 
. (Mysia) or NW. Asia Minor, oppcsite 

3. History. the SE. extremity of the island of 
Tenedos ; it was half-way between Sigeium and Cape 
Lectum (which cape was rounded by the ship in passing 
from Troas to Assos, Acts 2013}. Alexandria was built 
by Antigonus, who gathered to it the population of the 
neighbouring small townships—Scepsis, Cebren, Nean- 
dreia, Larisa, Kolonai, Hamaxitos, and Chrysa (Strabo, 
604; ep 593597). The town was first named Antigonia 
Troas, after its founder; but subsequently J.ysimachus 
changed this to Alexandria Troas (Strabo, 593; Pliny, 
#1N533, ‘Troas, Antigonia dicta, nunc Alexandria, 
colonia Romana’), The importance of the city is seen 


1 Many varieties are found—q tav “AdckavSpéwy wéAcs in 
Polyb. 2110 £ In an inscription at Delphi (Ditten. Sy/7.(2), 268 
=Michel, Recueil, 655) we have Topas ara "AAegavdpeias followed 
In Strabo, 
134, we find "AAefavdpera THs Tpwados, just as in Paus. x. 124 we 
have "AAcédvSpeca. ev TH Tpwade, 
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from the fact that, in the negotiations of Antiochus the 
Great with the Romans before the battle of Magnesia, 
the Syrian king offered to surrender ‘the territories of 
Lampsacus and Smyrna as well as Alexandria Troas, 
which were the original cause of the war’ (Polyb. 2113); 
its extensive ruins, which for long have served as 
a quarry, bear testimony to its importance and 
prosperity. After the defeat of Antiochus the 
Great, Troas fell into the hands of the Romans and 
experienced many benefits from them, It was one of 
the few Roman colonies in Asia Minor (Strabo, 593; 
cp Plin. AN, é.c.}). It dated from the time of Augustus ; 
hence the coins bear the Latin inscription COL. TROAD. ; 
COL, ALEX, TRO. ; or COL. AUG. TRO,, from which we 
may infer the name ‘Colonia Alexandria Augusta 
Troas.‘! Julius Caesar was credited with a design of 
removing the capital of the Roman world to this place 
(Suet. Jud. 79}, and perhaps Horace (Od. iii. 857) hints 
at the same design on the part of Augustus (cp also 
what is said of Constantine before he fixed upon the 
site of Constantinople, Zosim. 230; Zonar. 13 3). 
Augustus, Hadrian, and Herodes Atticus contributed 
to the beautification of the city. Herodes Atticus built 
the aqueduct of which remains can still be seen, and 
the baths were also probably his gift (see on the baths 
Koldewey, in Athen. Afitth. 936 /-). 
Through Troas in Roman times ran the coast road 
which encircled the peninsula, and thus there was direct 
3. NT and easy communication with the interior 
references. by way of Adramyttium, From ADRA- 
* MYTTIUM (¢.v.}aroad ran NE. to Cyzicus 
on the Propontis, and thence towards the Bithynian 
frontier ; a road also ran southwards to Pergamos. 
The former of these roads may well have been in the 


main that followed by Paul when he found it impossible ! 


to penetrate into Bithynia (Acts 167 £) ;- but the scanti- 
ness of the record here reduces us to conjectures which 
gain but little strength from the later traditions (see 
Ramsay, Church’), 488, Expos., Oct. 1888, p. 264; 
April 1894, p. 295). Similarly, when Paul was obliged 
to retire from Ephesus (Acts201) to Troas (2 Cor. 212), 


he may have gone either by sea, or by the coast road - 


which led through Adramyttium (more probably the 
coast road, if the circumstances of the departure from 
Ephesus are taken into account). The importance of 
Troas in the itineraries of the time in this region is 
shown by the references in 2 Cor. 212 and Acts 20s— 
ships passing in either direction were certain to put in 
at ‘Sroas. 

In order to clear up all ambiguity, perhaps reference should 
here be made to a neighbouring town which also bore the name 
of Troy, Novum Ilium, which is quite distinct from Alexandria 
Troas. Novum Ilium (Grk. Ilion) claimed to occupy the 
veritable site of Homer's Troy, and all antiquity allowed this 
claim (cp Herod.743; Strabo, 594; Diod. 184; Xen. Held. 
i. 14) until it was disputed by Demetrius of Scepsis followed by 
Strabo ; the discoveries of Schliemann have settled the question 
in the affirmative, In Alexander’s time the site was a mere 
fortified post only occasionally occupied ; but he designed the 
restoration of the town—a restoration finally effected by 
Lysimachus. Having been destroyed by Fimbria in 85 3.c., the 
town was once more restored by Sulla (Appian, Mi¢kr. 53) as 
a favoured city exempt from tribute (Pliny, 44533, cp Tac. 
Ann, 12 58, ‘ut Ilienses omni publico munere solverentur,’ in 
53 4.D.). This generosity on the part of the Romans was due 
to their fond belief that the city was the original birthplace of 
their race; intrinsically the town was of no importance at all 
(cp Tac. Amn, 455) and in this respect was a great contrast to 
Alexandria Troas. w.j. Ww. 


TROGYLLIUM (tpwryAAion, Acts 20x53 [TR], 
where, for trapeBAAOMEN EIC CAMON, TH AE 
EXOMENH HA@OMEN Etc MIAHTON [WH], the TR 
has TrApEBAAOMEN EIC CAMON KAl MEINANTEC EN 
TPWryAAlw TH EXOMENH K.T.A, [For tpwryAAlw 
there is the variant TpwryAlw, Which is apparently to 
be preferred: see WH 2 44. 98 n.}), Acts20r15 AV, 
RV". (see end). 


1 In the time of Caracalla the coins bear the additional 
epithets ‘Aurelia Antoniniana.’ See Head, Hist, Nusnmi. 470. 
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TROPHIMUS 


The island of Samos is separated from the mainland 
by a channel now called the Little Boghaz,! formed by the 
overlapping of its eastern promontory Poseidium (Cape 
Colonna) with the western spur of Mt. Mycale which 
was called Trogylium? (now Cape San‘a Maria), The 
channel is about one mile wide (Strabo, 636, émixecra: 5¢ 
TH Lapie [sc. Muxddy 7d 8pos] Kal wore? wpds abriw 
éréxewa, THs Tpurythlou xadovuévns Axpas Soov émra- 
otddcov mopéudv}. Strabo {/c.) also explains that 
Trogylium is a spur (&xpa mpémovs), of Mt. Mycale and 
that facing it there was an island of the same name. 
Pliny (4 537) names three ‘insule Trogilize,’ viz., 
Psilon, Argennon, and Sandalion. ‘he anchorage of 
Trogylium must have been well-known to sailors, for 
Strabo uses it as a point from which to measure the 
distance of cape Sunium in Attica (1600 stades to the 
W., zézd.; the two points lie practically on the same 
parallel of latitude}. According to the maps, there is an 
anchorage a little to the east of the point, called St. 
Paul’s Port (see Adm. Charts, 1530 and 1555). 

Paul sailed through this channel on his way to Jeru- 
salem at the close of his third missionary tour. After 
leaving the latitude of Chios the ship ran straight across 
to the eastern point of Samos {wapeSadouey in v. 15 need 
not imply stoppage at or off the harbour of Samos 
which lies 4 or 5 m. distant to the west of Trogylium: 
cp Thue. 832}. The night was spent in the anchorage 
of Trogylium, and Miletus was entered in the morning 
{see MILETus). It is certain that there must have inter~ 
vened a night between Chios and Miletus, and this can 
have been spent only at Samos or at Trogylium. The 
omission of the reference to Trogylium by the great 
MSS may be due to the idea that wapeSdAouer eis Lawov 
implied a stoppage during the hours of darkness at that 
port; this idea may have’ been strengthened by the 
existence of the variant éo7épg for érépg inv. 15, for by 
implying that the passage to, or arrival at, Samos was 
postponed to a somewhat late hour, it made the further 
progress that same night to Trogylium impossible. 
The western text undoubtedly here preserves a true 


| reading, and the reference to Trogylium should be 


retained (omitted, except in margin, by RV: ‘touched 
at Samos; and [RV™2: many ancient authorities insert, 
‘having tarried at Trogyllium"'] the day after we came to 
Miletus.’ See MILETUS, § 2. w.j. Ww. 


TROOP. The words so rendered are: 

1, 2, gad, Gen. 3011 Is. 65 11; see Fortune, Gap, § 1. 

2. WH, gédad, 2K, 623, etc., ‘band’ (GBA porddwvar, GL 
wetparat). See ARMY, § 3. 

3 TIN, "dguddah, 2S.225, RV ‘band’. See above. 

4. UN, haya, 2S. 2311 Ps, 6811 [10], See BDB, 

5. ADR, 'Srak, Job 619, RV CARAVAN (9.v.). 
TRADE, § 83 [4 8] col. 5195. 

6, 19), réked, Is. 2h7 RV. Cp Cuarior, § r. 


TROPHIMUS (tpodimoc [Ti. WH]}, an Ephesian 
disciple and companion of Paul, seems to have been 
with him in Grecce during his third missionary journey, 
and along with Tychicus preceded the apostle to Troas, 
where he was joined by Paul and his party on their way 
to Syria, Trophimus was, apparently, a Gentile, and a 
mistaken impression that he had been introduced into the 
temple proper by Paul led to the uproar which resulted 
in Paul’s being taken into custody and ultimately trans- 
ferred to Casarea and Rome {Acts 204 2129). The 
allusion to Trophimus in 2 Tim. 420 {'Trophimus I 


See also 


| left at Miletus sick’) is one of several which have made 


it necessary to postulate certain journeys of Paul of 
which the NT contains no direct record, if the genuine- 
ness of the Pastoral Epistles is to be maintained. 


1 The Great Boghaz is on the W. of Samos, separating that 
island from Icaria, and varies from 3 to 8 m. in width; this is 
the passage generally used by modern vessels of any size. . 

2 Trogyllion is the form used by Ptol.52; Strabo calls it 
% TpwyiAros dxpa; Plin. HN 530 calls it Trogilia. Cp Steph. 
Byz s.v. TpuiytAos. Trogylia in the Latin Western text. : 
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TRUMPET 


TRUTH 


The name of Trophimus closes the lists of ‘the seventy’ bythe | ‘faithfulness’ for ‘truth’ in no degree obscures this ; 


Pseudo-Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus, which state that he 
suffered martyrdom at Rome along with the apostle. 


TRUMPET. x. [Ij2. 2érex, cadtrirZ, Lev. 2324, 
etc. See Horn, Music, § 5a. 

2. DW, Sophar (7.2. ‘ram's horn’; Ar. sawdfir, cp Egypt. 
thupar, Ass. Japparn, ‘wild goat’ and deriv. of ydé2, below), 
Judg. 7 16, etc., ceparivy (rau gadmigew,7 20). See Music, § 54. 

3. WEN, AMISEN, Adsdsér, Aasdseradh, addmey§, 1 Ch. 15 24 
aCh. Sra 761314 2928. See Music, § 54. 

4 OD, yddel—z.2., ram's horn,’ so Ex. 1913, RVing., eddmeyt. 
See Mcsic, § 5@ and cp JuBILEE. 

5. In Ezek. 714 MT has yipra 2YPR, rendered in EV ‘they 
have blown the trumpet’ (@ cadzicare [dv] oddmyy:); ypn 
takdd', however, occurs nowhere else in the sense of trumpet, 


Cornill, therefore, followed by Toy, proposes to read jnpn iypr, 
‘blaset nur.’ See Music, 54, end. 


6, FYA, erz'ah, Nu. 291, etc., see TRUMPET-BLOWING. 


TRUMPET -BLOWING, DAY OF (AYIA oO, 
EV ‘day of blowing of [AV insert ‘the’] trumpets’ ; 
HMEPA CHMACI4C: dies clangoris et tubarum;: Nu, 
291), or, MemoriaL oF (T1{T33; MNHMOCYNON 
COATTIFFOON | memoriale clangentibus tubis; Lev. 
2325), According to Lev, 2324 P Nu. 29r Po, the first 
day of the seventh month was to be ‘a day of solemn 
test’ on which ‘no servile work’ was to be done, a holy 
convocation, a day, or memorial, of #ri‘dh. See 
further JUBILEE, § 1, NEW Moon, NEw YEAR, YEAR 
§ 8 (near end), and, on the shape of the ritual trumpets, 
Music, § § (cp fig. 19). 

The word /er7‘ak is used sometimes in the sense of joyful 
shouting (Job8 2 Ecclus. 8915 [Heb.] 15.45 Ezradri13 Nu. 
231), sometimes in that of the battle-shout or alarm of war 
(Am. 114 Jer.419 492 Josh.65 20). Nu.316 speaks in this 


connection of ‘the trumpets for the alarm’ (spyina nyyxn)- 


That ¢er2'és in the passages cited means ‘trumpet-blowing’ 


(cp Nu. 1010 Ps, 276 $816 [15]) follows from the law which 
enjoined that trumpets were to be blown at each new moon. 

TRUTH, The Heb. MN, ‘eneth (,/JON, ‘to be 
firm’), requires ta be rendered differently according to 

the context ; the EV, sometimes so need- 
ypenery lessly addicted to a variety of rendering, 
; ‘ is here as needlessly consistent in its 
adherence to the rendering ‘truth.’ As a general rule, 
‘faithfulness,’ ‘trustworthiness,’ ‘ permanence’ ‘sure- 
hess,’ ‘sincerity,’ are at least as likely to be the right 
rendering of ‘¢weth as ‘truth’; indeed, where 'emtetA is 
spoken of as a divine attribute, we may constantly 
substitute ‘ faithfulness‘ for the ‘truth’ of EV. In the 
NTF a different group of renderings is called for. The 
NT was not written, nor were the discourses on which, 
ultimately, portions of it are based,! spoken in biblical 
Hebrew ; it is a Greek book, thaugh with more or less 
Semitic colouring. Besides this, the religion which its 
writers support was a struggling religion; its writers 
are conscious of antagonism to other forms of religion 
which has a direct bearing on the sense or senses in 
which they use the word dA#@eca. A complete examina- 
tion of passages containing the word ‘truth’ in the EV 
is impossible. 
_ Afew may, however, be referred to, and alternative, even if 
inadequate, renderings may usefully be suggested. 

Gen, 32 10, ‘I_am too small for all the Moving vindnaved and 
for all the faithfulness’ etc. ; Ex. 1821, ‘trustworthy men’; Dt. 
824, ‘a God of faithfulness’ (so RV); 1 K.24 2 K. 203, ‘walk 
insincerity’; 2 K.20r9, ‘peace and permanence’; Ps. 245, 
‘Direct me with thy faithfulness’ [personified]; Ps. 315, ‘faith- 
ful God’; Ps, 516, ‘Thou desirest stncerity’; Ps, 85 10, ‘Loving- 
kindness and faithfulness. are met together’ (similarly always, 
for ‘mercy and truth’); Ps. 119142, ‘Thy law is sureness (itself)’; 
Is. 423, “he shall declare the law faithfully’; Jer. 53, ‘Are not 
thine eyes upon sincerity?’ 

Both in OT and in NT the duty of truth-speaking is 
urged, and the Psalter shows how deeply the teaching 
of the prophets had penetrated Jewish minds. This is 
one of the points in which Judaism and Zoroastrianism 
manifest their inward affinity. The substitution of 


1 Cp Dalman’s remark, Die Worte Jesu, 13 (foot), 16 (top). 
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and of course there are passages enough in which 
‘truth’ is the only possible rendering of ‘éweth (e.2. Ps. 
152 Prov. 87 121719 2323 Dan. 812). In Dan. 812 the 
‘truth’ spoken of is apparently the religion of Yahwe. 
No complete parallel to this occurs in the NT, because 
‘the truth of the gospel’ (Gal.2514) is not bound up 
with an elaborate cultus, but is simply life in Christ. 
Certainly this life is impossible without an act of obedi- 
ence to the divine witl There is a lawgiver who bids 
us repent and believe, in order that we may have life 
in Christ. Consequently we have the singular phrases, 
‘those who disobey the truth’ (rots . . . dwetBodor 77 
adndela, Rom. 28) and ‘those who do not obey the 
gospel’ {rots wy bmaxovouet rq edaryyediq, 2 Vhess. 18). 

The difficulty in grasping the sense to be assigned to 

ad7Oeca is greatest in the Johannine gospel and epistles. 

2 : This and the connected forms occur 
2. dd40a0 in Jn. not less than eighty times in this 
literature. The writer's individuality is very manifest 
in this; he is almost like a Zoroastrian in his intense 
love of truth and hatred of falsehood. ‘The father of 
the liar is the devil in whom there is no truth?’ he says 
({Jn.844).2 And in the address of a letter to friends he 
thinks it worth while to say ‘whom I love truthfully’ 
(év adnGelg, 2 Jn.1). This hatred of shams suggests the 
peculiar form of his theology or Christology. Christ is 
% adhyGeca (Jn. 146); he is full of adydaa (Jn. 114). 
How shall we render dA76ea0? As Jn. 146 shows, it is 
one aspect of ¢w7, ‘life,’ and as its combination with 68s, 
‘way,’ in that passage and with ydpis, ' liberality,’ in Jn. 
114 shows, it is something which God in and through 
Christ generously communicates to man. It is therefore 
not a bundle of intellectual truths; it is a share of the 
divine nature; it is real as opposed to seeming existence. 
dd4Geca then is strictly ‘reality,’ and ‘full of grace and 
truth’ means ‘full of self-communicating divine life’; 
or, in plainer English, ‘full of a gift of real life.”? 
Certainly this can be given only to those who have some 
inward affinity to it, to those at least who are hungry 
for ‘the bread of life’ (Jn. 635). Such persons are ‘of 
the truth,’ é« rijs d\n Oelas (Jn, 1837; cp ex Tol Peot 8 47); 
it is their destiny to become free ; the ‘truth,’ manifested 
in the Son, can make them free, make them ‘sons of 
God’ (Jn. 83236 112, cp Rom. 821). The work of Jesus 
is to ‘bear witness of the truth’ (Jn.1837); and when 
he ‘ goes away to the Father’ he will ask the Father to 
send a never-failing representative of himself, ‘ the spirit 
of truth’ rd wrveiua ris dAnPelas (Jn. 1417). This ‘spirit’ 
also bears witness, because the spirit is 4 dX#Oera (truth 
itself}, 1 Jn,56. Still the fact remains that it is ‘he 
that has the Son’ that ‘has life’ (1 Jn. 5r2}, and the 
Son (#¢., the Christ), even when he has ‘gone away,’ 
‘comes’ to the disciples, indeed to each individual dis- 
ciple (Jn. 14182z). The spirit of dA#@ea, therefore, by 
abiding in the disciples, enables them to ‘ behold’ him 
(Bewpetre, Jn. 1419} in a degree in which this would 
otherwise be impossible. And through this supreme 
vision, they will make ever fresh progress in ‘life’ and 
in ‘reality’ (Jn. 14 19). 

To return to this dAjGea or ‘reality.’ It has 
primarily to de with moral life; it is not an idea to be 
thought, but a deed to be done (Jn. 629, 74 epyor Tod 
Geod, ‘the work which God wills'; Jn. 82: 1 Jn.16 
wow Thy ddjGeav). Its opposite, when so regarded, 
is ‘to practise ill,’ or ‘to walk in darkness,’ for the 
writer has almost a Zoroastrian’s love of the symbol of 
Light (see LIGHT}. But ‘reality’ extends from the 
moral to the intellectual sphere. There is but one 


} Lachmann’s conjecture (Jest. Gy. 2, Pref. p. vii) os av 
Aadq ro Weddos should probably be accepted ; ‘Whoever speaks 
a lie speaks of that which is his own, for his father also is a 
liar.” The verse now becomes intelligible. It belongs probably 
to the editor, who rightly explains wv. 41, 44 (cp v. 55). 

2 The kai in xdp. xai adnO. is the xal explicativum. So, in 
Jn. 4 24, &y mvevpatt kai adndeig means ‘in the spirit, with 
reality. 
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TRYPHENA 


“Light’ (Jn. 14), and in bearing witness of this ‘ Light’ 
the ‘spirit of reality’ is insensibly led on to the dis- 
closure of great intellectual truths. ‘He shall teach 
you all things’ (Jn, 1426}, ‘shall guide you in the whole 
truth’ {jn.1613}, the truth of the primeval Reason 
{Aéyos}, and also the truth of things that are to come 
{Jn. 1x % 1613)—in accordance with the longing of the 
primitive age for an apocalypse of the winding-up of 
the world. There is one other writing in which dA7@ea, 
real as opposed to merely speculative truth, is specially 
prominent—the Epistle to the Ephesians. Certainly 
adjGera is still somewhat restricted in its application. 
‘The full scope of ‘real truth’ is so wide that it 
needed another name—gogila, ‘wisdom,’ or yraeis, 
‘knowledge.’ The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom, said the wise man of old; this fear of the 
Lord to the Christian teacher is dAjGea. To it 
Sixaorivy, ‘righteousness,’ and éotérys, ‘piety,’ are 
ascribed (Eph. 424); and the fruit of righteousness is 
‘in righteousness and reality’ (Eph.59). ‘The word 
of real truth’ (rdv Ad-yor THs dAnGelas) is the ‘Gospel of 
your salvation’ (Eph.113; cp 2 Tim. 21s}, . Hence 
disciples “are ' taught in Christ, even as real truth is in 
Jesus’ (Eph. 421). Naturally, truth-speaking is one of 
the chief duties of such disciples (Eph. 425), but only as 
one expression of that ‘truth’ or ‘reality’ which is the 
first part of their ‘panoply’ (Eph. 614). In Eph. 415 
adnPedew ev dydry (RV ‘speaking truth [mg. dealing 
truly] in love’) means more than ‘speaking truth 
charitably’; it is both speaking and practising that real 
truth which Christ embodied. 
The use of the adjectives (ad7@75, dAnOuvés) should 
also be studied. Both are specially frequent in the 
,_ Johannine Gospel and Epistles. Note 
5. adn os, especially Jn. 655, ‘my flesh is a true 
GAnOivés in sean ne - eae 
Jn. ete, meat adrnOiyjs dere Bpdors—t.e., ‘a food 
which really, permanently nourishes’ ; 
Jn. 1o ‘the very light’ {‘ very’ as in the Nicene Creed, 
‘very God'=@eds dAnOivds}, ‘the true light’ rd pds 
7d GhyOwéy; Jn. 151 ‘the vine rightly so-called,’ 7 
&pmedos ) adnOevy; Jn. 173 ‘the only, veritable God,’ 
Tov povoy adybivdv @edv. Trench! compares Plato, 
Tim, 25a, rédaryos ByTws ddAnOiwis TérTos, ‘an ocean 
worthy of the name.’ But Hebrew has similar phrases, 
now vnbe, edéke "émeth, ‘a real God" (2 Ch. 153); 
FD ond, ithem ‘émeth, ‘true, unfeigned hospitality,’ 
nDx bu non, Aésed tel 'emeth, ‘true, unfeigned charity’ 
(quoted in Jastrow, Dzct. 79). dAn@uwés is also frequent 


in Revelation, but, except in 37, always with the | 


meaning ‘ trustworthy.’ 

The use of ddn@iwds (EV ‘true’) in Jn. 1g 423 15, 
etc. Heb, 82 (cp @ Jer. 221 dknPajqv=now yy) is very 
characteristic of the writers’ belief in heavenly patterns 
of earthly things. Wycliffe has the fine phrases ‘a 
verey light,’ ‘a verrei vyne,’ ‘the verrei tabernacle’ ; 
but in Jn. 423 ‘ trewe worshippers.’ 

On the Johannine use of aAj@eva (reality) see H. Holtzmann, 
NT Theot.2378; Wendt (Die Lehre Jesu, 2200 7.) gives the 
term perhaps too prominently an ethical sense (‘righteous’), 
Further, on the presuppositions of the Johannine term, see 
Holtzmann, of. c##. 2374 f- T, K. Cc. 


TRYPHENA, or rather, as in RV Tryphsna 
(tpyaina), and Tryphosa (tpydaca), ‘ who labour 
in the Lord,’ are saluted in Rom. 1612. 
to have been deaconesses, and not improbably were 
sisters. 


The name Tryphosa is met with in Carian inscriptions (cp : 


C/G 2 2819 2839), and among the monuments of the imperial 
household in the first century; Tryphena appears in the 
apocryphal Acts of Paul and Thecla as the wife of Polemo 
king of Cilicia. Gutschmidt has shown that there really was a 
queen of that name, of Mauretanian origin ; she was repudiated 
by her husband Polemo II. of Cilicia about go a.p. She 
afterwards lived under the emperor Claudius in Roman territory 
at Antioch in Pisidia (see Lipsius, 4fokr. Ap.-Gesch. 3 464-5). 





1 New Test. Synonyims, 31. 
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TUBAL 


TRYPHON?! (teypwn [ANV]: cp Tpydwn, 
Waddington, no. 271 and perhaps }12°0 the name of 
a Rabbi upon a Hb. inser. quoted by Euting, S24 W 
16th July, 1885, no. 47), of Apamea, formerly an ad- 
herent of Alexander Balas, took advantage of the dis- 
affection prevailing among the troops of DEMETRIUS II. 
to obtain the person of ANTIOCHUS (g.v. 4), the young 
son of Balas, whom he used as a puppet to gratify 
his personal ambitions, Supported by the soldiers of 
Demetrius, Tryphon was enabled to defeat his rival and 
win over Antioch (1 Macc. 1139 #). The allegiance 
of Jonathan and the Maccabsean party was gained 
(vv. 57 f-}, and his position became gradually stronger. 
At last he was able to throw over Antiochus; but 
fearing lest the power of the Maccabees might be 
inimical to his interests, he found it necessary to march 
against Jonathan. They met at Bethshan, and, by a 
stratagem, Jonathan was captured. Taking his prisoner 
with him. Tryphon proceeded to Jerusalem, but was 
intercepted at Adida by Simon, Jonathan's brother. 
Tryphon pretended that the detention was due to the 
non-payment of revenues, and thus obtained a ransom 
for his prisoner, whom, however, he failed to hand 
over ; and, at last, irritated by two futile attempts to 
reach Jerusalem, slew Jonathan at Bascama (143 B.C.; 
131-23); see JONATHAN. ‘Tryphon’s next step was to 
seize the throne,? a proceeding which resulted in Simon 
and Demetrius II. forming an alliance against their 
common enemy (133: 7%). When Demetrius was a 
prisoner in Persia his younger brother (Antiochus 
Sidetes) continued the struggle, and Tryphon was forced 
to flee to Dora, and thence by successive stages to 
Ptolemais, Orthosia, and finally to Apamea, where after 
a brief reign of three years he perished (Jos. Anz. 
xiii. 72}. See SELEUCID#, § 14. 

TUBAL (521A, 52M; GoBeA, once [A Ezek. 391] 
GBoBep; once [Ezek. 2713] 4 cymiraca [B]. ta 
clym]ttanta [A; see also Qs. Ezek. 3226 382]; 
Thubal) and MESHECH (qWIQ; Sam. PWD, TD; 
mocoy [in Ezek. 2713, TA TAPATELINONTAL; Afosach). 
We shall first of all collect the exegetical data presented 
in MT, and state the current theory based upon these 
data ; we shall then endeavour to put the question in 
a new critical light. As the text stands, Tubal and 

1. Tubal= Meshech are always mentioned together 

a »» except in Is. 6619 {but see @), where 

Tibarentl? Tubal and Javan are mentioned together 
as distant nations, and in Ps. 1205, where, strangely 
enough, ‘ Meshech‘ (& é¢xaxpivG7) is || to ‘ Kedar,’ the 
second in order of the sons of Ishmael, and in 1 Ch. 117 
(om. @¥®} where Meshech is introduced as last in 
order of the sons of Shem. In Ezek, 2713 Tubal and 
Meshech appear as supplying Tyre with slaves and 
vessels of brass. In 3226 they are among the nations 
which have gone down to Shédl—-z.e., have suffered 
some great reverse. In 382/ (necox [BQ]. uosox 
[A v. 3]) 89: {uerox [B]} they are mentioned as under 
the rule of Gog. Since Bochart they have been 
usually identified with the Moschi (zécxor) and Tibareni 
(r:Bapyvoi) who are named together by Herodotus 
(894 77). In the Ass. inscriptions {see Schrader, 
KAT® 82 f, KGF 155 f-; Del, Par. 250 £7; 
Winckler, GBA 172) their territory is extended farther 
S. than in Herodotus, the 7Taéa# up to Cilicia, 
and the Mauiki NE. of the Tabali, According to 
Gelzer and Schrader, a part of the Tabali, together 
with the MuSki, had been driven N. by the Gimirrai 
(the Keusépco ; see GOMER) to the seats where they 
were in the time of Herodotus. Aéur-bani-pal’s in- 
scriptions report that the tribute of T'abal consisted 
entirely of ‘great horses.’ Cp Horse, § 3 (Tabal was 
close to Cilicia). 

1 This name (which means a¢bauché) was given to Diodotus, 
for that was his real name, after his victory over Demetrius II. 


2 Whether he really slew the young king at this juncture (so 
: Macc. 13 31) is uncertain; see Cavrb, Bible, ad loc, 
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It so happens, however, that all the passages in 
which Tubal and Meshech are mentioned are among 
2 those which labour under a strong 
7 i suspicion of having been manipulated 
Arabian Tubal? by naire: who Append the already 
corrupt texts with most inaccurate preconceived opinions, 
In the true text of Is. 6619 the nations referred to are 
probably those which bordered on 5. Palestine, viz., 
Ashhur (Geshur), Zarephath, Jerahmeel, Cusham, 
Tubal, Jaman; the names are used conventionally, 
and drawn from earlier sources. ‘Cusham' cor- 
responds with the pxosox of &, and means the N. 
Arabian Cush (see CusH, 2). ‘Tubal,’ as ' Tubal- 
kain’ (where -kain [see TUBAL-CAIN] is equivalent to 
‘ Kenites') the name of a son of Lamech (= Jerahmeel), 
suggests, is a N. Arabian ethnic; we meet with it in 
1 K. 163: under the disguise of 5ysnx (see PRopHET, 
§ 7, col. 3862, n. x), and in Is.76 under that of 
TABEAL [g.v.], and there is an echo of it in the name 
of the patriarch Bethuel, in the place-name Bethul (Josh. 
194), also in Tob (land of), and in the personal names 
TEBALIAH, TOBIEL, TOBIJAH. 


Ps, 1205 has been very much misunderstood ; but none of the 
critical commentators affects to suppose that the explanation 
which he gives is quite satisfactory. The reference to N, 
Arabian oppression in the Psalms is so po (see Psams, 
§§ 28 7.) that we cannot hesitate toread, ‘ Woe is me that I sojourn 
in Cusham’ (for paraflels see SHecHEM). On 1 Ch.117 see 
below, In Ezek. 27 13 the right reading is approximately ‘Jaman 
i Jenin » Jerahmeel), Tubal, and Cusham.’ Their merchandise 
is, besides “vessels of brass (or, bronze),’ not ‘human persons,’ 


but ivory (read Ores yy, cp 1K. 1022). In Ezek. 32 26‘ Tubal’ 


and ‘Cusham' (so read) are beyond doubt N. Arabian peoples ; 
* Asshur’ and ‘Elam,’ or rather Ashhur and Jerahmeel, precede, 
*Edom’ and ‘the Zidonians,’ or rather ‘Edom’ and ‘the 
Misrites* follow. In 382391 Gog is the representative of the 
collective N. Arabian power—the ‘Zephonite’ of Joel220; 
* Tubal’ and ‘Cusham" are again required. 


We have reserved for the end the Chronicler’s repre- 
sentation of Meshech as a son of Shem in r Ch. 
117 (nogox). In Gen, 1023 MT gives MasH (¢.v.). 
Critics (e.g., Kittel, Benzinger) agree in rejecting the 
Chronicler’s reading. In truth ‘Meshech'’ zs wrong, 
but not more wrong than ‘Meshech’ in wv. 5. The 
right reading in both passages is ‘Cusham.’ The 
same names occur in Gen. 10 from which the Chronicler 
borrows more than once. The significance attached by 
critics to the Table of Nations is out of all proportion 
to its real worth. See Crit. Bib. T. K.C. 


TUBAL-CAIN (j'? basn; 8oBeA [AEL]; Tuéal- 
cain), one of the sons of Lamech (Gen. 422}t. See 
CAINITES, § 10, where the view is taken that Tubal-cain 
is a humanised god (cp Gunkel, Gew. 48, ‘vielleicht 
verklungene Gétter’?}, and the text is emended in 
accordance with Kautzsch and others, omitting wy 
(4ote¥=a hammerer ??) and inserting ‘ax, ‘father of.’ 
The theory of a N. Arabian Tubal (see TUBAL, § 2), 
however, compels us to recommend another view in 
preference. ‘Tubal-cain= Tubal of Kain—z.e., the 
Kenite Tubal—is the eponym of a N. Arabian people 
of mercantile habits, who brought ‘ivory and vessels of 
brass’ to the market of the great Misrite capital (cp Jer. 
1512, as explained under ZAPHON). That the home of 
Tubal is in N. Arabia, we cannot pause here to show 
(see TUBAL, § 2); but the result seems unassailable. 
The mysterious word wos (MT Jaé¥} can now be ex- 
plained. Like pp, it is a collective term for a N. Arabian 
people—viz., the LETUSHIM, mentioned in Gen. 253 
among the sons of Dedan, between the Asshurim {= 
Ashhur or Geshur) and the Leummim, or rather the 
Jerahme’elim. The name of the third son of Lamech 
(z.e., Jerahmeel}, therefore, is possibly Tubal of Kain 
and Letesh (to distinguish him from any other Tubal). 
The alternative is, not any of the renderings mentioned 
by Dillmann and Delitesch, but a still more searching 
criticism (see Crit. Btd.). 

@ has xai Ww instead of Katy ; originally perhaps it had all three 
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words. xai Hw would make up for the loss of "28, which analogy 


requires us to supply. Cp Budde, Urgesch, 139 /- 
TT KC. 


TUBIENI (toyBianoyc [V]}, 2 Macc. 1217, RV™ 
‘men of Tos’ (¢.v.). 


TUMOURS (D'ODY), 1 S. 569 12 64/, 1 17 RV, AV 
EMERODS (g.v. ). 


TUNIC occurs only in Dan. Ser for the Aram. YDB 
(see BREECHES, 2), and in Jn. 1923 RV™& for yirdy, 
{EV ‘coat’); but ‘tunic’ admirably suits the Heb. 
kuttoneth, noha, from which, indeed, the Lat. ‘unica 


has possibly arisen by metathesis through the medium 
of the Greek yeray (cp PHG:NICIA, § 7). 
The Hebrew £ufténeth (of uncertain derivation ; but 
cp probably Ass. 4zf#nné, linen, cloth; see Zehnpfund, 
. Beitr. 2. Ass. 1532), commonly rendered 
1. Ordinary ‘coat,’ was a se sleeveless garment 
worn next the body and held together 
by a girdle of linen, leather, etc. (GIRDLE, 2). As 
a garment for females it was doubtless longer, and 
appears to have answered to the Sim/ak worn by men 
(in Cant. 53 it is put off at night-time); see MANTLE. 
The 4utténeth has evidently been derived in the first 
instance from the GIRDLE (1), and in Gen. 321 is a 
simple covering made of skins. In later times it was 
made of wool or flax, but would naturally vary in 
fineness according to the wearer's taste and means. 
Besides being a priestly garment (see below, § 2), the 
&utténeth is worn also by men of distinction as an 
official ‘ robe’ (Is. 2221 EV). A distinctive garment of 
this nature is implied in Joseph's &éthoneth passim, 
ores ning (Gen. 373 23 32}, which, as we learn from a 
gloss in 2 S. 1318, was worn also by the maiden 
daughters of a king. It appears to have been a long 
garment with sleeves (cp RV™&- Gen. /¢.},—thus re- 
sembling the Ionian yiréy—-and was perhaps of 
Canaanite origin.! It is difficult to determine from the 
monuments whether an inner garment or tunic was 
worn as well as the outer robe or mantle. On the 
whole, everything points to a very general simplicity in 
matters of dress. See further MANTLE, § 1. 
Other varieties of the tunic were adopted by the Jews 
in the Roman period (DRESS, § 4 end), among them 
the Aalae { pn), an under-robe reaching to the heels. 


It was commonly made of wool; but linen and even 
papyrus was used, 

The Greek yirwy? (in NT ‘coat,’ Mt. 1010 Acts 939 
etc. ; ‘garments,’ Jude 23), like Aut#éneth, is applied to 
an under-garment and thus distinguished itself from 
indrtov, the richer outer garment (see MANTLE). This 
forms the point of the Logion in Mt. 540; it is other- 
wise in Lk. 629, where the transposition ({x«7. ‘coat’ 
following izar. ‘cloke’) indicates the order in which 
the garments would be torn off. In its appearance the 
XiTwv was sometimes a short woollen shirt without 
sleeves (Dorian}, and sometimes a long linen tunic 
reaching to the feet (lonian}; see Déct. Class. Ant., 
s.v. ‘ Tunica’, 

The Luétténeth was worn by all priests (Ex. 298 4014 
Lev. 813 105}. It was made of fine linen and is de- 

2. Priestly ahaa by Josephus (Ant. iii. 72}as a fine 

tunic. inen vestment d:rdfjs owdédvos Buacivns 
called xeGouévyn, from yxé@ov ‘linen.’ It 


tunic. 


1 Sleeves appear to be referred to also in Is. §2 ro Ezek. 47. 
Joseph’s ‘coat of many colours’ (‘pieces’ mg.) is highly im- 
probable and must be given up, although with regret. py seems 
to mean (as in ‘Avan palm (of hand) or sole (of foot); so @ 
(in Sam.) xiray xaprwrds (BA, Ag.], x. aorpayadwros (1), 
x- xeepidwres [Sym.]. See also Nestle, ZV 7W 1902, p. 169, who 
suggests the meaning ‘seamless coat,’ and points to the parallel 
with Jn, 19 23. 


2 In & it regularly renders MAD, but also 32 (thrice), and 


{once each} 70 (see Dress), and boy (MANTLE, § 2 [6]). 


3 Plur. of all the priestly garments, Ezra 26g Neh. 7 70 72 EV 
‘garments’; cp xerwees Mk. 1463 EV ‘clothes.’ 
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reached down to the feet (srod%pys) and fitted close to the 
body, and had sleeves which were tied fast to the arnis. 
The garment was girt to the breast by a girdle (cp 
GIRDLE, 5}, and had a narrow aperture about the neck. 
Josephus adds, moreover, that it was called pacoaBdvys 
{var. massabazan,ete.), The high priest's £utténeth! was, 
according to Josephus (477. iii. 7 4}, the same as that of 
the rest of the priests; but the name given to it in Ex. 284, 
Réthdneth taxbes (prem nana, ‘ broidered coat,’ RV ‘ coat 
of chequer work’), shows that some particular kind of 
tunic is meant. 


Unfortunately the exact signification of yuen is uncertain, 
It is to be connected doubtless with the myaep of Ex, 27 11 etc, 
on the one hand, and probably with the massabazan (=pawp) 
of Josephus (2.c.), on the other. The root-meaning of paw is sup- 
posed to convey the idea of intertwining (cp Dr. on 2$. 1g), in 
which case the myawy would be some kind of filigree-work for 
jewels (see OucnEs, and cp EMBROIDERY, § 3), whilst the priestly 
garment might well represent some woven garment, not 
necessarily seamless,? but ornamented and adorned with various 
patterns, The Targ. on Ex. 284 renders xyprp xn>—that is, 
perhaps, a garment woven into patterns, but this is not certain. 
In Assyrian ~adsu seems to mean ‘set with jewels’ (see Del. 
HWS 6246). GBAL read xir. coovupBwrdv,3 which suggests a 
tasseled or fringed garment. Cp FRINGES. 

I, A.—-S. A.C. 

TURBAN. Instead of restricting ourselves to the 
voluminous cloth-wrapper with which the word turban 
is associated, it will be convenient under 
this heading to deal generally with head- 
coverings of all kinds. A head-covering is not an 
indispensable protection, like the GiRDLE (¢.v.) for 
instance. It does not appear to have been worn in 
Europe in the earliest times, and the monuments of 
Egypt and Babylonia clearly prove that even in those 
countries, too, it was not in habitual use. Not un- 
frequently, a narrow fillet encircles the head and binds 
the hair close. This custom is widespread ameng both 
sexes, and is frequently met with in Assyria and adjacent 
countries. Shishak's Hebrew prisoner at Karnak is 
thus depicted. Naturally this fillet varied in material 
and ornamentation, and a good example of the elaborate 
nature of an Assyrian fillet is seen in Perrot-Chipiez 
{Art in Chald., etc., 110s); cp Crown, DIADEM. 
Some covering like the modern 4eftyeh must, how- 
ever, have been in use among the Hebrews, The 
keffiyeh is a square or oblong piece of wool or silk, 
folded triangularly and tied by a cord, ‘agal, which 
protects not only the head, but also the neck, cheeks, 
and throat. Coverings more or less approximating 
to this are seen in monuments from Assyria (of. cé¢. 
2129, fig. 62; cp WMM As. uw. Eur. 139), and were 
worn in Palestine (45. wu. Hur. 294f.). ‘The turban 
proper was perhaps a later introduction among the 
Hebrews, although a certain variety of it seems to have 
been worn at an early time by the nomad inhabitants 
of the Sinaitic peninsula (4s. u. Eur. 138 f.). 

A specifically feminine attire, confined (it would seem) to 
Palestine, is the long garment worn by the women of Lachish, 
It covers the head, with the exception of the face, and descends 


over the back to the feet, thus bearing a general resemblance to 
the classical famenteum, 


1. Varieties. 


A covering of the nature of the turban is no doubt 
implied in the post-exilic term sazéph, may (4/to wind 
ina coil, cp Ts. 2218), which was worn by 
the noble of both sexes (Job2914 ‘diadem,’ 
RV™s- ‘turban,’ Is. 823 ‘hoods,’ RV 
‘turbans,’ cp Is. 623 ‘diadem,’ and Ecclus. 476¢ of 
David [d:ddyya]), and even by priests (Zech. 85 xléapts 


2. Hebrew 
terms. 


1 For the ‘tunics’ (man3) mentioned between the ‘breeches’ 
and ‘robe’ in Ecclus, 458¢, the sing. should doubtless be read 
with @BNA rrodrjons- 

2 The s2"i, we know, was seamless; cp MANTLE, § 2 [7]. 
The meaning of #7 ‘713 (Ex. 3110, etc.), too, is obscure; 
cp col. 1137, n. 1, and see Baentsch, ad loc. 

3 Cp coounfoe (AFL ; -wrot, BJ forthe vers nya» Ex. 2839 


{treated as a plu. constr.), and for the op'ag of Is. 318 (see 
Caut, and NECKLACE, 2 n.). 
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‘mitre,’ RV™s: ‘turban,’ ‘diadem’),1_ A similar allusion 
is found in Ezek. 1610 (mwa swamp, RV™S ‘1 bound 
thee with @ tive of fine linen,’ cp Orelli, Co., etc. }.? 
The 4dbdlim (aban, exowta, EV ‘ropes') of 1 K. 2031 
sometimes taken to represent a primitive substitute for 
a fillet for the hair (so Nowack, HA lias, Penzinger, 
HA 104), may be taken otherwise to express the sub- 
missiveness of the men referred to. Ahab might drag 
them away as captives, and they would not resist.? 
This agrees with the mention of sackcloth girt around 
their loins, as a sign of humiliation. Of the particular 
form of the "dphér, 1px, of 1 K. 2038 41+ RV (‘ head- 


band’) we are ignorant; the context, however, shows 
that the wearer could cover his face with it, in which 
case it may have resembled the éefiyeh (cp Ass. apara, 
apru, covering, head-gear).4 

A head-dress of some elaborate nature and of Baby- 
lonian origin is alluded to in Ezek. 2815 od:an np 
pawxas (EV ‘exceeding in dyed attire’ RV™8- ‘dyed 
turbans’). According to Delitzsch (Baer, Ezek. p. xii. }, 
tébulim=Ass. tublu, ‘turban,’ but the word does not 
seem to be substantiated. Another head-dress more 
ornate than the ordinary turban is the géér (ax5), which 


may have tapered toa point. It is worn by people of 
distinction, male (Ezek. 2417 23, EV ‘tire’) and female 
{Is. 320 AV ‘bonnet,’ RV ‘head-tire’), by priests (Ex. 
3928 Ezek, 4418, AV ‘bonnet,’ RV ‘tire’), and by the 
bridegroom (Is. 613 10), see CHAPLET. 

It is not unlikely that we may find in the géér the 
well-known conical head-gear worn by warriors, kings 
and gods of Assyria, Babylonia, and of the Hittites 7° 
Atall events it is exceedingly probable that this particular 
covering is the kind alluded to in the darbéld, xan. of 


Dan, 321 (AV ‘hat’? mg. ‘turban,’ RV ‘mantle') 
which, from its shape, signifies in later Jewish-Aramaic 
and Syriac ‘cock's comb.’ The Gr. Ven. correctly 
renders by xupBacla, which is actually likened to a 
cock’s comb in Arist. Av. 487. The RV rendering 
‘mantle’ relies too much upon the doubtful $anap of 


x Ch. 1527.8 In the same passage (Dan. 322) ‘turban’ 


1 With saniphk, cp the high priest’s misndpheth (Mitre, 
§ x [2)), and cp col, 3157, nn. 2 and 3. In Job 2914 (above) the 
saniph and mé‘il are emblems of justice, and possibly typify 
the high priest. 

2 For this use of gan cp Ex. 299 Lev. 813, and perhaps Ass. 
hibsu, head-band (Bettr. z. Ass. 1499 5254). 

3 Cp the representations on the Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments where captives are dragged away by ropes round 
their necks. y 

4 See Barth, Etymolog. Stud. 19. The Ass. parallel (Del. 
Prol. 54) greatly increases the probability that 3px, in spite of 
the ease of corruption in more than one way, is the correct 
reading. The vocatisation, however, is uncertain. The Ass. 
root a@faru, ‘to cover, clothe,’ permits us to assume that the 
garment was a mantle which could be drawn over the head (see 


further, note on NB, below). Targ. J. NIDYD ‘cloak’ (cp Syr. 


}iesrs0) may come from a different root (GA w= pe, or 
perhaps ;&. =x in MH to plait, weave= R07), 


5 ‘Turban’ is traced back to Ar., Pers., and Hind. du/éand; 
it is the same word as ‘tulip,’ Ital. ¢éipano (prop. a turban-like 
flower) With this cp the similes used by ‘Josephus in his 
description of the high priest’s mitre (col. 3156, § 2). If ¢udble 
can be proved (it is not cited by Del. HA, or Muss-Arnolt), 
the resemblance between the two becomes significant. 

6 [It is difficult not to conjecture that yp is really the Ass. 
afru, which (cp Jensen, Xosmod/. 105, n. 2) is a synonym of agz 
the royal cap (not crown). See Creation-Epic 711, ‘Let him 
make the afrdfi, or royal caps, to shine.’ This view makes it 
still easier to accept the theory that tnx in 1 K. 2038 41 is the 
Ass. word referred to. For sox will then no longer be isolated. 
—T.K.C.] See Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Chald., etc.1106; Art 
in Jud. 227 145, etc., and for the view that ag# is a crown or 
tiara, Hommel, S#darad, Altert. 37 (Munich, 1899). 

7 From this rendering Fox deduced the well-known Quaker 
doctrine prohibiting the removal of the hat even in the presence 
of royalty (Bevan, Dart. 84). : 

8 A head-covering of this kind may have developed into the 
Roman sileus which, it has been suggested, was first introduced 
through the medium of Carthage (O. Schrader, Kealency. d. 
indogerm. Altert. 433). 
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occurs in the RV™E- for gies (AV ‘hosen,’ RV ‘tunic’), 


This rendering, implying an identification with réracos, 
‘broad-brimmed hat,’ is extremely improbable; see 
BReecues, 2.1 

For the sake of completeness it may be useful to note (a) the 
ptimitive straw hat worn by Sinaitic Bedouins (see WMM As. 
2. Eur. 293), (6) the characteristic Hittite head-gear, curiously 
resembling, m its outline, the modern silk hat. Without the 
brim the Hittite hat resembles the elaborate crown of Marduk- 
idin-ahi (see Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Chald., etc., 2 fig. 43), a 
variety, which, surmounted by a knob, recurs in several forms 
in representations of Assyrian monarchs (see of. c7t, 1 fig. 22). 
Finally (c) reference may be made to the use of feathers in head 
coverings. The Ethiopians of Tirhakah, as represented upon 
slabs in the British Museum, wear a feather in front, which is 
held in position with a ribbon or band, and ASur-bani-pal’s 
Arabians are adorned with a peculiar feathered crown which 
recurs in one shape or another, not only in $. Arabia (Hommel, 
Stidarab.Altert. d. Wiener Hh fliaaitet 32 #3; Munich, 
1899), but also in Ararat (Brit. Mus.), and Lycta, and other 
regions of Western Asia Minor (W. M. Miiller, ds. «. Fun 


364 /). 
Sce Cap, Cuarp.et, Crown, DiapeEM, HELMET, and, for the 
priestly head-dresses, Mrrre. I, A.-S. A.C. 


TURPENTINE TREE (tepemin@oc [B]), Ecclus. 
2416 AV, RV TEREBINTH (g.v.). 


TURRETS (Ni°B9M), Cant. 44 RV™-, EV ARMOURY 
4g-v.). 

TURTLE (7)A) Cant. 212), TURTLE DOVE. See 
Dove. 

TUTOR (erritportoc), Gal. 42, RV ‘guardian’; in 
Mt. 208 Lk. 83+ EV ‘steward.’ See STEWARD. 


TYCHICUS (tTyy1koc [Ti. WH]), one of the com- 
‘panions of Paul, was 'of Asia’ (Acts 204) and seems to 
have joined the apostle at some point on his ' third’ 
missionary journey, preceded him from Greece to Troas, 
and accompanied him thence, it would appear, to 
Jerusalem (Acts 205). He is mentioned in Eph. 62 
and Col. 47 as the ‘ beloved brother and faithful minister 
and fellow-servant in the Lord’ who was the bearer of 
the epistles to the Ephesians and to the Colossians to 
their respective destinations. 2 Tim. 412 represents 
him as having been sent by the apostle from Rome to 
Ephesus, and in Tit. 3r2 the apostle proposes to send 
either Tychicus or Artemas to Titus in Crete. 


In the lists of the ‘seventy 'in Pseudo-Dorotheus and Pseudo- 
Hippolytus he is twice enumerated—once as bishop of Colo- 
phonia and once as bishop of Chalcedon. In the work of the 
Pseudo-Epiphanius on the twelve apostles he is represented as a 
disciple and attendant of the apostle Andrew, by whom he is 
appointed bishop of Chalcedon. 


TYRANNUS, THE SCHOOL OF, the place where 
Paul, after his separation with his disciples from the 
synagogue at Ephesus, reasoned daily (Acts199: xaé” 
huépay diareydueves év rR oxodF Tupavvov [Ti. WH)). 
There is nothing to indicate who this Tyrannus was— 
whether himself a rhetorician or philosopher, or merely 
the hirer of the premises. D, Syr., p. marg. (see 
Acts, § 17)has the reading T. revés, dard Gpas wréuarys 
fas dexdrns. Cp lerHesus, § 4. 


TYRE (7¥, iy. typoc, Ass. Surru, Egypt. Dara 
{As. u. Eur, 185]}, the most famous of Phcenician cities. 
,. For its history, see PHCENICIA; cp 

1. Palit de NEBUCHADREZZAR. "Though never 
“in the possession of the Israelites, Tyre 

is mentioned in the delimitation of the territory of 
Asher, in Josh. 1929, as the ‘fenced city of Tyre’ 
(os2p vyry), or perhaps rather (following @, éws 
myyhs, pyoay) ‘[the fountain of] the fortress of Tyre,’ 
the landmark referred to being the fountain, not the 
city,? and also in the geographical sketch of the 


1 riapa, tiara (Theod., @ Vg.) and the corresponding readings 
of Pesh. and Ar. seem to refer properly to ps a and not to 
wy; see S. A. Cook, Journ. Phil, 263410 4 (1899), followed 
by Marti, KAC, Daniel, 23 (1901). 

2 It is very possible, however, that the description in wz. 25- 
30 is based upon a list of places in the Negeb-(cp Sutnor- 
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' reach the island city. 


TYRE 


operations of Joab at the census, 25. 247 (@®4 pwaxap, 
@ Bocdppar Tvpov), where, however, the mention of 
Tyre as on the mainland must be due either to a late 
hand or to corruption of the text.!_ From the present 
text of the OT it would appear that Tyre and Israel 
had close relations in the time of Solomon (1 K. 
5 79; but see SOLOMON); it is also mentioned in the 
times of Zerubbabel and Nehemiah (Ezra 37 [@® cwpew 
=men of Tyre] Neh. 1316 [684 om.]}, A prophecy 
on Tyre finds a place in the Book of Isaiah (Is. 23); and 
another in that of Amos(Am. 1g f.); and three times in 
our Psalter glances are taken at Tyre (Ps. 4512 [13] 837 
[8] 874). Unfortunately in all these prophetic and poetic 
passages—not excepting Is. 23—and also in Joel 3 [4]4 
Zech. 927, the reading ‘Tyre’ is open to doubt (cp 
MIZRAIM, § 26, SIDON, § 3). Where Tyre is certainly 
referred to (7.e., in Josh., and Fzra-Neh., and in Ezek. 
26-28, as redacted by the editor ?), it is the island-city 
that is meant. So also in 2 Mace. 418 Mk. 38 Mt. 
Lar fi (Lk. 1013 £) Mk. 724 (Mt. 162x) 31 Acts 1220, 
passages of great interest, but not to be dealt with in a 
geographical article.? Palzetyrus had an ancient name 
of its own, which PraSek has detected in the name USu ; 
possibly the Israclites may have known it as Hos or 
Hésah (see HosAn). This city appears to have been 
ruined by the cruel ASur-bani-pal; all the buildings 
that remained were demolished by Alexander, when 
about to construct the mole by which he was enabled to 
T. K.C. 
The modern Tyre (Sar) lies at the NW. end of the 
former island, which is now, owing to the widening of 
2. Later Alexander's mole by deposits of sand, 
‘s connected with the mainland by a 
notices and | tl broad. Th, 
present state. ON8Ue © land 3 m. broad. € 
greatest length of the ancient island, 
from N. to &., is about § m,, and its area about 
142 acres—-a small surface for so important a town, 
The researches of Renan seem to have completely 
refuted the once popular idea that a great part of the 
original island has disappeared by natural convulsions, 
though he believes that the remains of a line df sub- 
merged wall at the S. end indicate that about 15 acres 
more were once reclaimed from the sea and have been 
again lost, Confined to this narrow site—on which, 
moreover, place was found for the great temple of 
Melkarth with its courts, and for all the necessities of a 
vast trade, for docks and warehouses, and for the great 
purple factories (see PURPLE) which in the Roman time 
were the chief source of wealth and made the town an 
unpleasant place of residence (Strabo, 16223; Pliny, 576) 
—Tyre was very closely built ; Strabo tells us that the 
many-storied houses were loftier than those of Rome. 
In the Roman period the population overflowed its 
bounds and occupied a strip of the opposite mainland, 
including the ancient Paletyrus. Pliny gives to the 
whole city, continental and insular, a compass of 19 
R. m.; but this account must be received with caution. 
In Strabo’s time the island was still the city, and 
Palzetyrus on the mainland was 30 stadia off, whilst 
modern research indicates an extensive line of suburbs 
rather than one mainland city that can be definitely 
identified with Palaetyrus. The topography of Tyre is 
still obscure owing to the paucity of Phoenician remains. 
The present harbour is certainly the Sidonian port, 








LIBNATH), and that 7¥77s32 is a corruption of "W¥D (cp following 
note). 

1 It is probable (see Tautim-Hopsu1) that the present 
narrative in 2 S. 24 is an expansion of an earlier narrative, which 
represented the census of David as limited to the fighting men 
of Missur and Jerahmeel, regions which David had recently 
brought under his sway (2S, 82, and cp Moas, § 14). ay“Is20 
is a corruption of k¥2—Z.e., probably, the capital of Missur (cp 
Mizraim, § 24), 

2 On 2 Macc., d.c., see HERCULES, Jason, 2, and on the con- 
nection of Jesus with the ‘borders of Tyre,’ see Keim. Gesch. 
Jesu von Nazara, 25347, 
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TYRE 


though it is not so large as it once was; the other 
ancient harbour (the Egyptian port) has disappeared, 
and is supposed by Renan to have lain on the other 
side of the island, and to be now absorbed in the 
isthmus. The most important ruins are those of the 
cathedral, with its magnificent monolith columns of 
rose-coloured granite, now prostrate. 

The water supply of ancient Tyre came from the powerful 
springs of Ras el-‘Ain on the mainland (perhaps the ‘fountain’ 
of Josh. 19 2g~—see § 1), one hour S. of the city, where there 
are still remarkable reservoirs, in connection with which curious 
survivals of Adonis worship have been observed by Volney and 
other travellers. Tyre was still an important city and almost 





UNICORN 


impregnable fortress under the Arab empire, From 1124 to 
r2gr it was a stronghold of the crusaders, and Saladin himself 
besieged it in vain, After the fall of Acre the Christians deserted 
the place, which was then destroyed by the Mosléms. The 
ar town has arisen since the Metawila occupied the district 
in 1766. 

See Pietschmann, Gesch. der Phénicier, 61-72 (1889); F. 
Jeremias, Tyrus dis zur Zeit Nebukadnesars (1891); Pragek, 
Forschungen zur Gesch, des Alterthums, 221-39 (1898); 
Winckler, ‘Assyrien u. Tyrus seit Tiglath-pileser ti dor 
2657. T.K.C.,§ 15 W.R.S., § 2. 


TYRE, LADDER OF (kAimaxoc tTypoy, 1 Macc. 
11sg) ; see LADDER OF TyRE. 


U 


UCAL (738), Prov. 801. See ITHIEL AND UCat. 


TEL (S838, § 39) one of the bine BANI (9.2:); 
Ezra 10 34 (ound [BabA], dv. [B*vid-y], uA [L]). In 1 Esd. 934 
the name appears as JUEL (zowva [BA], sound [L]), cp ound [B], 
sound [A], cond [L} in v. 35. 

UENAZ (T3P%), 1 Ch. 4x5, AV™®:, AV ‘even Kenaz,’ 
RV ‘and KENAz' (¢.v.). © does not represent 3. 


ULAI cows ; in Dan. 82 @ [87] atAam; Syr. of & 
oyAam, Theod. [BAQT] toy oyBad; in v 16 & 
oyAat, but with qAar superscr. 87 a4; Theod. as in v, 
z), mentioned in Dan. 82 as a river near ‘Shushan the 
palace (?),’ in Elam; ep v. 16 ‘ between [the banks of ?] 
Ulai.’ Presumably the (nar) U-la-a of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, described as ‘a river whose banks are good’ 
(for a battle-field}. The word for ‘river’ in Dan, 82 
(Sax! a2), which in vv. 2 16 Theod. (BAQT) gives 
instead of ‘ Ulai,’ occurs nowhere else, and is commonly 
viewed as a parallel form to bax, yabal {see KG, 
Lehrgeb. 288 460), Jer.178 (EV ‘river’; @ ixpds 
‘meisture'), though @ gives the Aramaic sense of ' gate’ 
(rpds 7H WUAW AXau). So in Dan. 83 Theod. [BAQLV] 
has ov8arX where 7 has wéAns. In Judith1]6 the 
Syriac has ‘ Ulai,’ where the Greek has ‘HyDASPES’' 
(g.¥.); can ‘Hydaspes' be an error for 'Choaspes’ ? 
At any rate, Herodotus (1188; 549 52), followed by 
Strabo (15728), places Susa on the Choaspes ; but Pliny 
(6135) makes the Eulzeus the river which flows by that 
capital. According to Néldeke, though it is possible 
that Susa in the days of its glory may have stretched 
from the Eulzus to the Choaspes {if we assume these 


rivers to be different), it is more probable that the two . 


names represent the same river. Frd. Delitzsch, how- 
ever, infers confidently from the cuneiform evidence 
that the Eulaeus is not the Choaspes (the Ass. Uknt 
=mod. Kercha), but the Karun, which is the Pasitigris 
(z.e., Lesser Tigris), up which sailed Nearchus and 
the Macedonian fleet to join Alexander. In all this, 
however, the uncertainty of the original text of Daniel 
and of Judith must be remembered. [On the reading 
‘ Ulai,’ see SHUSHAN, and cp Crit, Bid. The question 
of an underlying text in which the geography was 
different must here be reserved. } 


Cp _Naldeke, ‘ Ulai,’ B74. Lex. 55764; Del. Paradies, 177 
193Z:; 3293 Loftus, Chaid@a and Susiana, 423 fr 


ULAM code ; oyAam [BAL]). 1. A Machirite 
name; 1 Ch.71617 (nda [L]). Ulam's brother is called 
Rekem. Both names mean the same thing—viz., Jerahmeel. 
Cp REken, and for ‘Ulam’ cp Elam=Jerahmeel in Ezra 27 31, 
and probably Is. 21 2 Jer. 49 34% 

2. Ancestor (in a genealony of Benjamin [g.v., § 9 if BI) of the 
B'ne Ulam [#.e., Jerahmeel] who were distinguished for their 
archery; 1 Ch. 839 4 (atAay, atrdep [B]). See /OR 11110 127, 
§§ 9 and x2, and for Jerahmeelite archers, Jer. 49 35, ‘ Behold, I 





I According to Jensen however Sax is a loan-word from 
Ass. xédal ‘carries down’; cp the phrase in the Ass. inscrip- 
tions, ‘ which (4¢., the Ulai) carries down [w45adu] its full waters 
to the sea,’ Ges. Lex. (18), s.v, 
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will break the bow of Elam [Jerahmeel], the chief [source] of 
their strength.’ T. KC. 


ULLA (X5Y; cp Palm. NOY [fem.] and Sin. %D; waa 
{BA]), an Asherite whose sons are named in 1 Ch. 739. 
Possibly therefore he is to be identified with one or other 
of the preceding Asherites—e.g., Shual (spy), v. 36, or 
ARA (wix), v 38 G+, however, omits the names of 
Ulla and Ara, and makes Hanniel and Rizia sons of 
ITHRAN, See ASHER, § 4, ii. and note. 


UMMAH (TY), one of a group of place-names in 
Josh. 1929 {end}, 30, which, since they produce great 
stylistic awkwardness, may have been introduced from 
Judg. 131 (Stenernagel). It is usual to emend pany (MT 
Ummah) into wy (MT in Judg. Ze ‘Acco’). See 
ProLeMArs. Geographically this can be made plaus- 
ible (see Moore, /udg. 51) ; but whether it can be said to 
be favoured by a study of the variations of the MSS of 
&, is at any rate doubtful. 

There is a strong probability that parts of the geographical 
survey in Josh, have been based upon earlier texts which referred 
to the Negeb, where accordingly we may have to suppose that 
the clans or tribes of Israel originally dwelt. Also that mpy, 
poy? (Pesh.), 139 (MT in Judg.), and apxef, axxe, axxep, and 
axxwS, all ultimately come from Sypnw (Jerahmeel). Notice 
that the valley of Achor (s;3y) in Josh. 7 24-26 is near ‘ Jericho” 
—i.¢., Jerahmee! (Kadesh?; see JerIcHo, $4). How the final 
editor of Josh. 1924-31 read the name given in MT as Ummah, 
may be left uncertain, The passage has but a doubtful 
geographical value. . 

As to the Versions, Pesh. and 2 Heb. MSS (de Rossi) read 
poy. Of the Gk. MSS, B has apxwp (i.e., axwp, modified by 
pow8?). A group of MSS which asa rule agree with B (16 52 
53 57 77 85 131 144 236 237) read axxw ; another group (44 74 76 
84 134) axxwp, and the related MSS 54 75 axlxlwoB; A and V 
(Holmes and Parsons, ITI XI) and related cursives with L, 
Compl., Ald, and Syro-hex., in which the names are generally 
corrected after the Hebrew, anya. See conspectus in Hollen- 
berg (ZA TW, 1100/). TT. K.C. 


UMPIRE (M'240), Job933 EV™, EV DaysMan. 
See MEDIATOR, 


UNCLEAN. See CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. 
UNCTION (ypicma), 1 Jn. 220; RV ANOINTING. 


UNICORN (D872 also B' [Job 3997], DYN’) [Ps. 
9213], cp plur. BOYD) [Ps. 2221]; monokepwe i* 


2 Originally Jer. 46-51 appears to have referred to the peoples 
on the e and SE. of Palestine. Owing partly to confusions of 
geographical names, the original prophecies have been filled up 
and expanded so as to appear to have a wider scope. This isa 
highly probable, though a new, result. See PROPHET, 8 45. 

Cp Jer. 2113 475 where ppyn and npny both probably come 
from bpm (see Crit. Bié.). 

3 The Nab, pr. n. jon (CIS, 2 316) may possibly be connected 
with OX. 

4 With regard to the rendering of @, it should be noticed 
that a belief in the existence of a one-horned animal goes back 
to Aristotle (Part. An. 363), who mentions as such the oryx, 
and the Indian ass. Later accounts such as that of Atlian 
(Nat, An. 1620) are largely influenced by the accounts of the 
thinoceros; cp Houghton in 4%. and Mag. of Nat. Hist., 
Nov. 1862, and art, ‘Unicorn’ in Ency. Brit. (9) 
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UNKNOWN GOD, 


Rhinoceros unicornis}, a much-debated and somewhat 
unhappy rendering of the AV,! occurs some nine times 
in the GT, where it regularly gives place in RV to 
WILD-ox (mg. OX-ANTELOPE, cp Nu. 2322 etc.). It 
appears as a wild untamable animal, the most unlikely 
of all to submit to the plough (Job 399-12}, of great 
strength (Ps. 2221, parallel to ezyék pox‘ lion’), and 
agility (24. 296, parallel to “égeZ, Sy ‘ calf'), whose horns 
were lofty and a symbol of power and might (Nu. 
23222 248 Dt. 3317 cp Ps.9211 [on which see Che., 
Ps.?J), From Is, 347 (of adpot AV™2- ‘ Rhinoceros’) it 
was apparently used also in sacrifices. The Heb. re’¢m 
is the same as the Ass. rzmz,* which is a strong-horned, 
fierce-looking wild bull depicted with shoulders fully- 
arched, images of which were often placed at the 
entrances of Assyrian palaces.4 Among the Assyrians 
it was often employed in metaphors of strength, and at 
times occurs in parallelism with sivu, elephant. Hence 
it is not improbable that the animal referred to is 
the Aurochs, the Urus of Julius Cesar (8G 6 28}, 
who mentions it as existing in the forests of Central 
Europe, and the Bos primigenius of naturalists. Its 
teeth were found by Tristram in Lebanon, in the valley 
of the Nahr-el-Kalb, which is just in the neighbourhood 
where Tiglath-pileser I. (1120-1100 B.C.) claimed to 
have killed the rzmu, The Aurochs was of great size 
and, to judge by records, of great ferocity; it was 
hunted and killed by prehistoric man, as skulls which 
are occasionally found pierced with flint instruments 
testify. It probably lingered in remote parts of Europe 
till the middle ages, and it is believed to have been the 
ancestor of the domesticated breeds of cattle. Probably 
its least altered descendants are the wild herds of 
certain English parks such as Chillingham, though 
these have certainly fallen off in size, in which they 
compare unfavourably with fossil remains of the 2. 
primigenius.® See Fr. Del. Hed. Lang. 6 ff ; Schr. 
KAT , 256; Hommel, Sdugethiere, 227. 

A similar animal is the ‘ wild cow‘ or waditha which, according 
to Doughty (A. Des. 1 328), may probably be the OND. Though 


of no great size it has dangerous horns measuring sometimes 23 
inches (cp illustration of. céz. 327), with which when maddened 
with wounds it will inflict fatal injuries. The animal goes in 
herds of three to five, and only the keenest hunter can hope to 
catch one. . 
The literary history of the unicorn in classical and mediaeval 
ages has been treated by C. Cohn, Gesch. ad. Kinhorns (Berlin, 
1896-7). A. E, §.—S. A.C. 


UNKNOWN GOD, ALTAR TO THE (arnwcrw 
ew [Ti WH]; AV, RV™e ‘to the Unknown God’ 
RV ‘to an Unknown God’ Acts 17 23). It is of little 
moment which rendering we adopt; difference in 


1} Jn Dt. 33 17 the Aorns of the unicorn are spoken of, and to 


evade the difficulry AV has to render the sing. O87 by the plural. 

2 By oni nisyin, Nu. Zc., RV ‘strength of the wild-ox,’ we 
should rather understand the reference to he to the animal's horns 
(so RVmg.).  mypyin, lit. ‘eminences,’ from Ayes yp cp Ar. 
yafe', a hill, and yafa‘a, to ascend. [For a conjecture, see 
Crit. Bib.) 

3 According to its ideogram, a ‘ mountain-ox,’ cp Del., Ents#. 
Schrift, 56. 

4 The old conventional representation of the unicorn is in- 
geniously explained by Haupt (‘ Psalms’ S807), ET, 173). On 
the reliefs from the N. palace of Assur-bani-pal we see the 
king grasping a lion by the ear and piercing his body with a 
spear. Another represents an arrow fixed in the lion’s forehead. 
The existence of the unicorn seems to be derived from Persian 
sculptures at Persepolis and Susa, and these in turn were 
undoubtedly influenced by Assyro-Babylonian sculptures. The 
conception of the horn, according to Haupt, has accordingly arisen 
from the imagination of the Persian artist who combined the 
arrow and ear ! 

6 In Arabic the cognate +i is applied to the Antelope 
Leucoryx, a meek and graceful animal, an inhabitant of the 
deserts of Arabia and NE. Africa—the very opposite of the 
Ass. and Heb. OX. When the older wild bull became extinct, 


the oryx from its size and general aspect was the natural legatee 
of its name (cp Che. on Is. 347). Cp the similar variation 


in the meanings of 38D and ndgan in Heb. and the cognate 
languages. 
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ALTAR TO THE 


interpretation cannot be based upon a distinction 
between definite and indefinite article here, but must 
be derived from @yviocrm alone. The word is trans- 
lated ‘unknown,’ or ‘unknowable.’ Whichever be 
accepted we must be careful to exclude all non-Athenian 
connotation. To suppose an allusion to the God of 
the Jews is clearly impossible, in spite of the fact that 
the epithet ' wholly hidden’ (adyxpugos} was applied to 
Yahwe by gentile writers (Just. Mart. 4d Gr. 38; 
Apol. 210; Phil. Leg. 44). On the other hand, it is 
equally unjustifiable to read into the inscription the 
signs of ‘a want of something deeper and truer.’ 
Both notions would be anachronisms. Although we 
have no example of an inscription in the precise terms 
quoted in Paul's speech, there is no difficulty in illus- 
trating and verifying the passage. Pausanias (i.14), on 
his way from Phalérum to Athens, remarks the altars of 
‘gods called unknown, and of heroes * (Bwol dé Dedy re 
dvopatopévar ayvworwy xal Fpdwr). It would be 
most natural to take this to mean several altars, each 
with the inscription in the singular ; but it is difficult to 
do this in the face of what Pausanias says at Olympia, 
‘beside it is an altar of Unknown Gods’ (pds atrg@ 8’ 
éotiv’Ayraoruv Oedv Bwuds, v.148). Philostratus in his 
life of Apollonius (63) writes, ‘it is more prudent to 
speak well of all the gods, and especially at Athens, where 
are found also altars of unknown deities’ (ewopovéorepor 
7d wept ravrwv Gedy cb éyew cal raira ’APjryow, ob} 
kal dyroorwy Saipdver Swuol Spvyra:); where again 
it is impossible to say whether the altars bore 
the words ’Ayraoras Oeots or “Ayviiory Seg. The 
significance of such altars is clear from Diog. Laert. 
lxro. Epimenides in his purification of Athens is 
said to have turned ont some black and white sheep on 
the Areopagus, directing attendants to follow and 
watch them, and on the spot where the animals lay 
down altars were built r@ wpoojxovrs Sep. This ex- 
pression cannot be translated, ‘the appropriate local 
deities’ (Grote), indicating that in each instance the 
divinity was a recognised and familiar one: this is 
clear from the words which immediately follow (8@ev 
ért kat viv €orw evpety xara rods Shpous rv ’APnvalwy 
Bwuods dvwrinous}. The people on this and possibly 
on subsequent occasions knew not what divinity had 
been offended and required propitiation. In Rome in 
precisely the same way it often taxed the inventive 
powers of the College of Pontifices to say what god had 
sent prodigies. Sometimes they named him from the 
manifestation itself—e,g., Aius Locutius, the Vuice 
which forewarned the city of the approaching Gauls ; 
sometimes, being in doubt, they used the formula ‘sive 
dei sive deze’ (Aul. Gell. 238). It is on this principle that 
we find a woman imprecating curses on her rival and 
praying to the deities of the hot spring, ‘uti vos aquze 
ferventes, sive vos Nimfas (Nymphas) sive alio quo 
nomine vultis appellari, uti vos eam interimatis’ (/zs. 
Urb. Rom. 141). In a well known passage of Horace 
we have * Matutine Pater, seu Lane libentius audis' (Saz. 
ii. 620), In the passage quoted from Diog. it is possible, 
however, that by dvwvdzous we should understand the 
altars to have been altogether without inscription, If so, 
we see that our examples fall into three classes, according 
to the degree of doubt in the worshipper’s mind. The 
altar may be left without inscription; whether it is god 
or goddess that claims it cannot be guessed. Or again, 
it is inscribed ‘to the unknown god,’ in the singular 
or plural. In the third case the deity is known, but 
the votary is ignorant of the proper mode of address. 


We may mention, but only to dismiss it, the theory that in the 
case of Athens these altars dated from a time when writing was 
unknown and were subsequently inscribed when men no longer 
knew to what god they had been raised. We must reject also 
Jerome's statement (ad 7i/.112) that the inscription ran ‘ to 
the gods of Asia and Europe, to unknown and strange gods’; 
the whole point of the reference in the speech lies in its being 
an exact quotation. Jerome may indeed have seen such an 
inscription as he mentions ; but it was certainly not that alluded 
to in Acts. 
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UNLEAVENED BREAD 


lf we take the far less probable rendering ‘ to the 
unknowable god,’ we must understand the words to 
refer to the mysteriousness of God. We may then 
compare the inscription on the figure of the Egyptian 
Isis—‘I am, and was, and shall be; no man hath 
lifted my veil’ {Plut. De /s. et Os.). Still better is the 
inscription on an altar of Mithra found at Ostia— 
‘signum indeprehensibilis Dei.’ (For analogies, see 
Frazer, Pas. 233.) Ww. J. Ww. 


UNLEAVENED BREAD (i1¥$ID}, Gen. 193, etc. 
See BREAD, § 1, LEAVEN, § 2, and PASSOVER, § 1 f. 15. 


UNNI (°3Y; perhaps shortened from i13Y [=either 
the probable gentilic ‘Andni (so Che.; ep Crz#. Bzd. 
on 1 Ch. 324 1518), or ‘ Yahwé answers,’ § 52]). 

1, A Levitical door-keeper, a musician (1 Ch. 1518; eAcwnr 
[B], ww [x], ave [A], avarvas[L] 3 v. 20: wee [By], avars [A], 
ovamas (L}). Cp Ki. ‘Chron,’ SBOT, ad loc. 

2. RV Unno, a Levite, temp. Nehemiah (Neh. 129 Kt. 1395 
om. By*A, caver [xca-mg-] [L]). In L cavae is a doublet of 
dvexpovovro =D°x. Omitting ‘And Bakbukiah’ (as a gloss 
from Neh. 11 17), render, ‘ And their brethren took up the strain 
(ranged) over againstthem.’ So Guthe(SZO7 [Heb.], ad doc.) 5 
cp Be.-Rys. ad loc] 


UPHAZ (TDIN) in the phrases ‘ gold from Uphaz’ 
and ‘gold of Uphaz’ (TEINID IMT, 2ddd méeuphaz, 
Jer.109, TEIN OND, kéthem ’uphdz, Dan.105) is an 
imaginary place-name. Both passages are corrupt, the 
former most probably, the latter certainly. Later 
scribes, who knew the rare phrase 1D Jal 2ahad 
miiphaz (1 K.1018; see GOLD, § 4 [f.] and n.), 
imagined this to mean ‘gold from Uphaz’ (imxp ‘3, 2. 
mé uphds), and read this or (in Dan. 105) a phrase like 
this, in the indistinctly written text which they were 
copying. 

(a) The MT of Jer. 109 is not well supported. Vg. has 
aurum de Ophaz, but & xpvetov pwpag (BAQ], x-ponpas (x]—#.¢., 
1m ant: while Tg., Pesh., Syr.-Hex. (mg.), and Theod. pre- 
suppose TEND, Giesebr. (but not Co.) reasonably adopts 
this; cp pra for py Ezek, 114. (6) The phrase in Dan. 105 is 
rendered év xpvoie wdag by Theod. [BAQ]; 87, however, 
instead of rendering it, translates what is really a corrupt form 
of two dittographed words from the line above, except that it 
appends to this 7p, z.¢., it gives évedupevos Bioowa Kai Thy 
bodiv weptetwanévos Bugoivy Kat ex uécov aro’ dws (where 
gus is simply a Grecised 1p ji cp gag Cant. 511). @’s Hebrew 


MS must therefore have had, not 15y~ On, but 1) rn) O12 
The second word was indistinctly written, and was read by him 


jaina. But we must not suppose that MT is really more 


correct. ‘Girded with gold of Uphaz’ (or, as @’s text ran, 
‘with refined gold’) is not a natural expression. We should 
almost if not quite certainly correct 121% ON32 into 18 N_PI3, 
* with embroidery of gold.’ A magnificently embroidered girdle 
is what we expect to hear of; the correction is easy, self-evident. 
Probably ymyp is an earlier reading than yaix3 15 Yond would 
Tesemble 7519 np. It is also of course more plausible ; the con- 
text does not suggest the mention of a locality. It is worth 
noting that J.D, Michaelis explained }51p 377 25 1D\ND 3773 also 
that in Cant. 511 @ read 1p) on3; Theod. rmx ona (Lag.). 
Cp Gorn. T.KC 


UR OF THE CHALDEES, lit. Ur Kasdim ("IN 
DIS; [4] xwpa? [Twn] yadddiwn [BNADEL] ; 
cp Acts 74, ék yfis xaddaluy ; Syr. ’ur 

1. Trevaient atkaidayya ; Ur Chaldeorum, but in Neh. 
Ty: (de) tgne Chaldgorum, alluding to the 
Rabbinic explanation of ‘Ur’ as=fire, with which a 
singular Aggadic legend is connected; see Jewish 
Encyclopedia, 191, and cp Koran, Sur. er), Gen, 1128 3x 
157. The place whence Abram set out on the journey 
to Canaan, also mentioned in Neh. 97+. That Ur is the 


1 The following word o-nx, if not a corruption for gainer 
‘after them,’ may have been introduced to give a meaning to ‘3 
and the already corrupt 13y. 71229 on, as Be.-Rys. point 
out, is unnecessary here; cp % 24, 

2 [Probably © read pag for six, rather xepa is a translitera- 
tion of sx confused (?) with yy.) 
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UR OF THE CHALDEES 


| old Babylonian city of Uru (mod. Afukayyar, on the right 
bank of the Euphrates, about 4o m. SE. from Warka and 
about 135 m, SE. from Babylon) is altogether more likely 
than Rawiinson’s identification with Erech (77x), the 


mod. Werka,’ and is generally accepted; even Dill- 
mann in 1892 (Gez.\®, 214), after holding out long 
against the view, substantially adopted it. ‘The chief 
opponent of the theory at present is Kittel (Ast, 118: 7% ; 
and earlier, Theol. Stud. aus Wrtt. 7215 f-). The 
fact that there is no other known Ur in the territory of 
the Kasdim than the Babylonian Ur is a great difficulty 
in the way of rejecting the identification, especially since 
language and literature point so decisively to close 
relationship between Hebrews and Babylonians. If it 
is difficult to reconcile with other statements of J or of P 
—whomentions Ur Kasdim (Gen. 11 3x)—that only points 
more strongly to the strength of the tradition in favour 
of the Babylonian Ur. But in fact the difficulties are 
not so formidable as Kittel thinks, [and the compara- 
tive antiquity of the tradition is shown by Judith 56 
Jubilees 11 Acts 74. Cp Francis Brown, /BL, Dec. 
1887, pp. 469; Del. Par. 226 f.; Budde, Urgeschichte, 
433/.; Schrader, AWB, 1729 f. ; and see references 
in Dillmann’s note on Gen, 11 28). 

The greatness of the city of Uru in politics, religion, 
and commerce is well brought out by Hommel, G24 
212-218 325-329 (cp his Die semtt. 


ie tern Vilker u. Sprachen, 204-211); see 
city Uru. * also BABYLONIA, § 48. Rogers (WBA 


2371 7.) thus describes its situation. 

* The river Euphrates flowed just past its gates, affording 
easy transportation for stone and wood from its upper waters, 
to which the Lebanon, rich in cedars, and the Amanus were 
readily accessible. The Wady Rummein came close to the city 
and linked it with central and southem Arabia, and along that 
road came gold and precious stones, and gums and perfumes to 
be converted into incense for temple-worship. Another road 
went across the very desert itself, and, provided with wells of 
water, conducted trade to southern Syria, the peninsula of Sinai, 
and across into Africa. This was the shortest road to Africa, and. 
commerce between Ur and Egypt passed over its more difficult 
but mach shorter route than the one by way of Haran and 
Palestine. Nearly opposite the city the Shatt-el-Hai emptied 
into the Euphrates, and so afforded a passage for boats into the 
Tigris, thus opening to the commerce of Ur the vast country 
tributary to that river. Here, then, were roads and rivers 
leading to the N,, E., and W., but there was also a great outlet 
to the southward. The Euphrates made access to the 
Persian Gulf easy. Nocity lay S. of Ur on that river except 
Eridu, and Eridu was no competitor in the world of commerce, 
for it was devoted only to temples and to gods—a city given up 
to religion.’ 


The local god of Uru was Nannaru or Sin, the 
moon-god ; cp Eupolemus (Eus. Prep. Ev. 917}, ace 
‘cording to whom the Babylonian city Kexapivy (Moon- 
city) was called by some wéAcs Ovdpin. 

These details are doubly interesting if Abraham was 
a historical personage, or even if the tribe which 
regarded him as its ancestor once lived a pastoral life in 
the neighbourhood of Uru (cp Tomkins, Life of 
Abraham), 7 f.}. Certainly it is still the average 
opinion of scholars that the Ur-kasdim, with which P 
at any rate, if not also JE, closely connects Abraham, 
is this S. Babylonian city. Why ‘-kasdim’ was added, 
is not indeed plain ; for no other Ur is mentioned in 
the OT. That, however, isa meretrifle. The considera- 
tions which induce Kittel? to reject the prevalent theory 
are as follows :— 

{1) The genealogy given by P in Gen. 11 10 & 
assumes that the Semites of Arpach3ad’s time migrated 

as adually from N. Armenia to Mesopo- 

3. Hittel's familec They then moved on to Harran, 
opposition. (2) In harmony with the above fact P 
states (Gen. 84) that the ark ‘rested on the mountains 


1 [This view was adopted by Loftus, Chaldea and Susiana, 
126 (1857). The Syrian Christians, however, maintain Edessa 
to be the Ur-casdim of the pa -] . 

2 The English translation of the History (1 182, n. 4) gives 
an important modification of view as regards ‘Armenian 
Chaldwans’; Kittel now withdraws one of his original 
arguments. 
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of Ararat,’ which must be on the N. or NW. of 
Assyria. Here is the starting-point of the subsequent 
history. Can we imagine him suddenly transporting 
the Senuites to the mouth of the Euphrates, and making 
this their starting-point, simply to bring them back to 
the place where they once stood with Serug ? 

(3) We also meet with ‘Ur-kasdim’ in the J, 
stratum (1128 157). Now J doves not state where the 
ark grounded. Budde therefore conjectures that J 
must have meant a mountain in the S. of the land 
of the Two Rivers, corresponding to Mt. Nisir in the 
Babylonian story. From this point Noah’s descendants 
will have pressed on to Ur, in S. Babylonia. Terah 
and Abraham are then supposed to have migrated to 
Harran. ‘This conjecture is not a very solid one ; but in 
any case ‘what a marvellous zigzag we must ascribe to 
Jg. if we make him take the Semites from the mountain 
in the S. on which they landed, to Mesopotamia in 
the N. (Peleg, Serug), thence to Ur-Mugheir, and thence 
to Haran!" 

Gunkel, too (Ger. 145 [1g01]), does not accept the 
favourite identification.! ‘The Kasdim,’ he says, ‘are 

4. And 7% the Chaldzeans of the '‘land of the 
Gu nkel’s. °° ” [S. Babylonia], but the people of the 

" same name reckoned in 2222 among the 
Nahorids ; cp also Job 117 2 K. 242 and see Winckler 
AOF®), 2 250-252. From the description in Gen. 1131 we 
can only infer that the way from Ur-kasdim to Canaan 
passed by Harrin, Against this location of Ur-kasdim 
it may be objected that we know both Uruand Harranu 
to have been famous seats of moon-worship, so that 
these two places appear to have an inner connection. 
But this coincidence may be accidental. At any rate 
the statement that Abraham came from Ur-kasdim 
will be a very primitive tradition—a variant to the other 
statement that he came from Harran. In P both 
traditions are united in such a way that two journeys 
are distinguished, the first from Ur-kasdim to Harran, 
the second from Harran to Canaan.’ 

The riddle, as usually stated, admits of no satisfactory 
solution, for the simple reason that the texts of the 
narratives in Genesis, after having been 


. ated a partly corrupted in transcriptidn, were 
problem, te-edited by men who had different 


geographical presuppositions from those 
of the original writers. It is becoming more and more 
probable that the original scene of the primary Hebrew 
legends was in the Negeb, From ‘Adam’ to Joseph 
this can be traced, sometimes with virtual certainty, 
sometimes with considerable probability, The geo- 
graphical changes introduced were owing partly (as we 
have seen) to corruption, and partly to the perplexing 
similarity of the names in different parts of the ancient 
East {cp Schr. KGF 29 247). There was a Harran in 
the N. ; there was also in all probability a Harré&n in 
the S. (referred to, ¢.g., in the phrase, ‘Sanbailat the 
Har&nite,’ sna, Neh. 210, see SANBALLAT). There 
was an Aram in the N.; there was also an Aram in 
the S. The later scribes unfortunately forgot all 
about the southern Harran and Aram, though they were 
conscientious enough to leave abundant half-concealed 
evidence of their existence. Transcriptional errors too 
were easy. 

sivaand w3p, ap and yw were very easily confounded, and 
beside 23 there was a form ovsa, which was liable to be mis- 
written guap and even pypt (see PRopHET, col. 3861, n. 2). 
It would not be right at the opening ofa Jarge field of inquiry 
to assume that such confusions in any particular case were more 
than probable. But we are of at the opening of an inquiry. 
Sufficient evidence has been teres by the present writer to 


justify him in the assertion that there is a strong probability in 
favour of any correction which brings any particular legend 





1 In Gen. 139 [1902], however, Gunkel falls back on the 
average opinion of scholars. After stating the view mentioned 
in the opening sentence of the quotation, he continues, ‘against 
the latter location of Ur-kasdim it may, with justice (saré gstem: 
Grund), be objected, etc.’ 
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referred to away from the N. into the S. (.e., into the Negeb)- 
In a continuous survey of the sagas or legends of Genesis it would 
be possible to make this clear to virtual demonstration. All that 
can he done here is to point out that, given the presuppositions 
obtained by the study of other passages, we have a right to 
make the following emendations which affect the question of 
*Ur-kasdim.’ 


x. Arpactisad (9398) | come from #43 2, “Arab-cush(im) 
2. Ur-kasdim (0°15 ax) } —z¢., ‘Cushite Arabia.’ 
3- Chesed (12) comes from wis—~z.e., ‘Cush’ in N. Arabia’ 
(see Cus, 2). 
4. Dammések (pi) sometimes comes from Ov13 ‘ Cusham. 


5: Kéna‘an (j¥23) sometimes comes from 13) ‘ Kenaz.’ 


In spite of the attempts of Gunkel and Winckler! to justify the 
traditional reading, it remains for us no_ mere struggling 
hypothesis but a fact that the ‘Kasdim’ of Job 117 2K. 242, 
are the N. Arabian Cushites (see Jos, Boox or, § 14; OBabIAH 
(Book), col. 3460, n. 1). We are now bound to go farther, 
and to assert that according to the original tradition Abraham 
(the Jerahmeelite patriarch) first dwelt in ‘Arab-cush, and thence 
went to Harran in the land of Kenaz. It will be remembered 
that Caleb was known as a Kenizzite, andas the hero of Hebron, 
which name appears to have supplanted the original name 
REwosoTH (¢.z.). Abram or ‘Abraham too migrated to Hebron, 
or rather Rehoboth—the well-known Rehoboth in the Negeb; 
he retained however a ‘son of Cusham,’ ‘a Cushamite,’ whom 
he had bronght from ‘Arab-cush (Gen, 152; see Cri#. Bib). In 
the same chapter which states this circumstance we read (v. 7) a 
solemn assurance of Yahwé that he had brought Abraham from 
‘Arab-cush to possess the land of Kenaz. It is difficult to believe 
that the original writers (or schools of writers) whom we 
symbolise as J and E were unaware of this. On Neh.97 we 
must content ourselves with referring to Cr7¢. Bid. It is enough 
to have stated distinctly here the original tradition. 
FB, § 1; T. K.c. §§ 2-5. 
UR (WN), one of David's ‘thirty’ (1 Ch. 1l3st; 


céyp [8]. coyp [8], we [A]. oyp [L]). One would 
have expected Uri (ix); but see ELIPHELET, 2. 





URBANE, or rather, as in RV, Urbanus (oypBanoc 
{Ti. WH)), is saluted as ‘ our fellow-worker in Christ’ 
in Rom. 169. ‘The name is a Latinone, When, or in 
what capacity, Urbanus helped the apostle in his 
missionary labours is not known. 

Urbanus figures as bishop of Macedonia in the list of ‘the 
seventy’ compiled by Pseudo-Dorotheus. The tréuvqpa of 
Peter and Patl as given by the Pseudo-Symeon Metaphrastes 
represents him as consecrated bishop of Tarsus by Peter. 


URI (NN, perhaps a clan-name, shortened and 
corrupted from Jerahme’eli [so Che.], but see Names, § 52, and 
cp Urtan). 

x. b. Hur—from ‘ Ashhur’? (Che.]—the father of BezaLeEt 
(Ex. 312 3530 2 Ch.15: ovp{elcov (B, and A in 2 Ch.], ovp[e]e 
AFL]; + Ch. 220: ovpiek [BAL]. 

2. Father of Gresser [¢.v., no. 2] (1 K.419: abac [GBA], adSac 
{L}). Cp SoLomon, § 6, third note, 

3. A post-exilic door-keeper temp, Ezra; Ezra 1024 (wSov0 
{Bx}, woove [A], oupeas [L])=1 Ch. 927 (ANIMAN ; JDYIN; acuan 
(Bl, -w[ALD; probably corrupt (Che. =r Esd. 92st (ovpias 
{L]; om. EV with BA, unless the name is buried in avys of 
roABarms =Qbn-+ams or in Baxxoupos of v. 24). 


UBIAG, and in Mt, 16 AV, Urias (7998, but no. 3 
AT!UN | oypieliac [BRAL]). 


The name might mean ‘ Yahwe is a fire," $ 35; cp ARIEL, 1. 
It is strange, however, that a Yahwistic name should be borne 
hy a Hittite, The difficulty disappears if we accept Jastrow’'s 
theory (/BZ 13 101 J ; see NAMES, § 109, a. 3) that the element 
mis often only an emphatic afformative. It is equally non- 
existent on the theory that this element has generally arisen 
out of », the common termination of gentilics. ayy, like 
bene, URtEL, "38, UR, is in fact most probably a corruption 
either of *Sxmrry, Jerahmeeli, or of say, ‘Arabi. Cp also Uru 
in the Phoenician Urumilki (4471, 185). The amount of 
evidence for such corruptions is too great to be disregarded. 

1. A ‘Hittite,’ one of David’s heroes (2 S. 2339 [oupec 
L]. r Ch. 1141 foupee BS]}, who took part in the war 
against the Ammonites under Joab, and was got rid of 
by David in a most cowardly way to cover over his 
adultery with BATHSHEBA (g.v.), Uriah's wife (2 S.11 
129 fF 1 K.15s5)}.? 


1 See 4OF, 2250-252, 

2 The qualification in w. 5 (end) is wanting in @8, and is 
no doubt agloss. The redactor himself elsewhere gives David 
an absolute eulogy (11 34 38). So Benz., Kittel. 
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Our view of the notices of Uriah in 2 $. 114, however, needs 
revision in the light of the facts ; (1) that the list of David’s 
heroes, which includes ‘ Uriah the Hittite,” makes no allusion to 
the reported treachery of David; {z) that the story of this 
treachery has undoubtedly been manipulated (see BaTH- 
SHEBA, JEDIDIAH, SOLOMON, § 2), out of a regard for edifica- 
tion; and (3) that, ‘nq being most probably a mutilated form of 
‘naim, ‘ Rehobothite,' and ‘ Rabbah of the b'ne Ammon’ being 
not less probably a corruption of ‘ Rehoboth of the b’ne Jerah- 
meel’ (cp REHOBOTH), it is not conceivable that ‘ Jerahmeel the 
Rehobothite’ (misread in the traditional text, ‘Uriah the 
Hittite’) should have fought in the ranks of the Israelites on the 
occasion referred to. Obviously Uriah's true designation had 
been forgotten when the story of the siege received its present 
expanded form, To this we must add that stories similar to 
that of the baleful letter to Joab are familiar to students of 
primitive folklore! Even apart from this, it is plausible to hold, 
on grounds of literary criticism, that 25,111 was originally 
followed by 1226 (S. A. Cook, A/SZ 16156 [April 1900}; so, 
independently, Winckler). Cp, however, Budde in AHC, 
‘Sam.’ 250. 

It is not difficult to see how Uriah may have come into the 
story of Bathsheba. BarusHEsA (¢.v.) was apparently a 
‘Jerahmeelite’ by origin. —Sypmo, when broken up by the 
carelessness of scribes, furnishes material for the two words 
oy'>x (Eliam) and sx (Uriah). Errors like this often have 
Strange results in the production of legends. 

2, A priest, temp, Ahaz, who acted as a witness for Isaiah (Is. 
$2). He is presumably the Uriah (AV Urijau) who built an 
altar for Ahaz after a Damascene pattern, 2 K. 1610 f 

. b. Shemaiah of Kirjath-jearim, slain at the command of 
Jeena for prophesying against Jerusalem (Jer.2620 AV 
jah). 

4. Father of MereMortH (1), a priest temp. Nehemiah, Ezra 
833 (apeov [L)), 1 Esd. 862 (int, RV Urias; ovp{eha (B}, ovpr 
[A], ovpeov [L]), cp Neh. 84 21 (AV Urijah, govpia [3x]), possibly 
the Uriah present at the reading of the law under Ezra (Neh. 
84 AV Urijah; ovpee [(BN°*A]=2 Esd. 943 EV Urtas). 

vv. KG. 

URIEL (Vrie.), ‘the angel that was sent’ to Ezra, 
according to 4 Esd. 41 36 (?} 520 1028. 


In 436 he is called an archangel, but RV prefers the reading 
Fronted on (g.v.), a name which occurs nowhere else in this 
iterature, but 1s most probably, like ‘ Jeremiah,’ one of the 
many distorted forms of ‘ Jerahmeel’? (cp GBA, Jer. 36 26). 
Possibly ‘ Jeremiel’ ($0 %)) is a variant to ‘ Raphael ’ (byan) ; 
Raphael, according to Enoch 20 2, is the ‘angel of the spirits of 
men.’ Uriel, under the corrupt form ‘ Adoil,' occurs in Tg. Jon., 
and in the Slavonic Enoch 25 2, not, however, as an angel This 
passage presupposes the explanation ‘flame of God,’ which is 
hardly the original meaning. The Jerahmeelite connection of 
some of the chief angelic names in -el is noteworthy. See 
MicuHakEL, and, in illustration, note the facts which point to 
Jerahmeelite influence, both healthful and the reverse, on the 
religion of Israel (Mosrs, § 14, ProrHet, $674). T. kK. C. 


URIEL (Sam ; OYpIHA). A plausible explanation 
of the name is ‘flame of God,’ § 35, or, ‘God is a 


light,’ cp 53793, Narbel, a Palmyrene name, de Vogiié, 
Syr. Centr. 124; Baeth. Beitr. 86. But (r} the analogy 
{contested, no doubt) of many similar names, (2) the 
occurrence of the regularly formed ethnic Uri, and (3) 
the connections of the bearers of the name, may be 
held to favour an explanation similar to that given above 
of URIAH—zi.z., it is a Jerahmeelite or N. Arabian 
name [Che. ]. 

x. The father of Michaiah, the mother of Abijah, king of 
Judah (2 Ch. 132). (For ovpmA amd yofawry BL has aBeroaAwp.) 
But see Maacan, 3. 

2. Chief of the Kohathites, mentioned at the bringing up of 
the ark to Jerusalem under David (z Ch, 155 11: apind [B]). 

3. A name in the Kohathite genealogy of E:xanau (g.v.) 
(t Ch. 624 [9]: opsya [B]). 

4 and 5, Perhaps a collateral form of AKIEL, r (=ARELI) 
and ARIEL, 2. 


URIJAH (37°), Jer. 2620 AV, RV Urran (3). 


URIM AND THUMMIM (D'DAT) DYANDS & 
AHAwcic, or AHAOH, Kal dAHOEIQ [1 S. 144r 
ocrotHc]|; Aq. Sym. Theod. duoticmot (Sym. 1S. 
286 AHAOo, Dt. 8388 TedAcioTHC Kas AlAdXH. cP 
Jerome} and TeAgtoTHTEG: TEAEWCEIC: TEAEION: 


1 Micke (Vom Euphrat nach Tiber, p. 75, n. 1) refers to the 
Stories of Bellerophon, Pausanias, and Otto von Wittelsbach. 

2 Similarly Gunkel, in Kau. Afokr. 357. 

3 Urim alone, Nu. 27 21 1 S. 2865 Tharmim and Urim, Dt. 
838. On the derivation and meaning see below. 
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URIM AND THUMMIM 


Veg. doctrina and veritas or perfectio), the apparatus of 
the priestly oracle (Dt. 338 cp ro; Nu.272: Ezra263 


, [G4 stoic mdwrizoycin Kal Toc TeAEioic, GB 


. +» TEAELWCECIN] = Neh. 765 [B84 moticwn, Gt 
TOIC mwricmoic Kal Talc TeAElwcecin]). The 
only passage which throws any light upon the nature 
and use of the Urim and Thummim is 1 S. 14417 
Emending after @, we read: ‘And Saul said, “O Yahwe, 
God of Israel, why dost thou not answer thy servant to-day? If 
this faulc be in me or in Jonathan my son, Sees, and if it be 
in thy people Israel, give Thummim.” ‘Thereupon Saul and 
Jonathan were taken and the people went free. Then Saul said 
“*Cast between me and Jonathan my son; he whom Yahwé 


takes shall die” . . . So they cast between him and Jonathan 
his son, and Jonathan was taken.’ 


It is evident from v. 41 that the question, which in 
both cases is put as a simple alternative {cp 39), was 
decided by casting lots; and from v. go that Urim and 
Thummim were the names respectively of two objects 
with which the cast was made. 

Comparing 1 S.144:f. with 36 @ (cp 3 18 @} we 
see that the casting of lots with the Urim and Thummim 
was part of the method of divination by the ephod ; in 
other places where the ephod is employed (236 9 307) 
the procedure is so exactly the same as in 1 8.14367 
that there is hardly room for doubt that in these cases 
also the decision was by the same sacred lots (see 
EpuHop) ; and in many others, though neither the ephod 
the same 
inference may confidently be drawn (see 1 S.1020 
28.21 519 f Josh. 716% Judg. 20277.).1 In the article 
Epxop ({§ 4) it has been surmised that the Urim and 
Thummim were kept in the ephod, and with certain 
manipulations secundum artem drawn or thrown from 
it. Moslem writers describe a similar mode of divina- 
tion among the Arabs before Islam. Two arrow-shafts 
(without heads or feathers), on one of which was written 
‘Command,’ on the other ‘ Prohibition,’ or words of 
similar purport, were placed in a receptacle, and ac- 
cording as one or the other of them was drawn out it 
was known whether the proposed enterprise was in 
accordance with the will of the god and destined to 
succeed, or not {cp Prov. 1633 Acts 126). At Mecca, 
it is said, these lots were in the keeping of the guardians 
of the Holy House, one of whom drew an arrow when 
aman wished to decide whether to go on a journey, 
to marry, etc. Sometimes three arrows were used, 
one of which was blank; if this was drawn the god 
refused a response (cp 1 S. 1437 286}. Other objects, 
such as white pebbles, similarly marked, were also 
used ; and the interrogatory could be framed jn other 
and more complex ways.? That the divination by 
Urim and Thummim was of this kind is the opinion 
of J. D. Michaelis (40s. Recht, 1,§ 52—three pebbles), 
Ewald (Alt. 390 f), and many others. The form 
of the Urim and Thummim is unknown; that they 
were little images (De Castro, Spencer, Gesen., and 
others) is a conjecture which rests solely upon an 
erroneous identification with the teraphim. Hf it were 
safe to draw an inference from the size and shape of the 
receptacle provided for them in P's description of the 
high priest’s vestments, we should imagine them as 
small flat objects, perhaps tablets of wood or bone ; but 
it may be doubtful whether P, who, strangely enough, 
gives no directions for the making of the Urim and 
Thunmim, had any definite notion what they were. 

In P the Urim and Thummim are in the keeping 
of the high priest (Ex. 2830 Lev.88 Nu. 2721); they 
are preserved in a square pouch which is worn upon his 
breast, the nsvin yun, Adlen mitpdt (EV ‘ breastplate of 


1 It is, of course, not imagined that in all cases in which lots 
are used the Urim and Thummim are meant. 

2 See Ibn Hisham, 197%; Lane, Arad,-Eng?d. Lex. col. 12473 
cp Tac. Gerwt. 10, and in general Van Dale, De divinationibus 
idolatricis in VT memoratis, chap. 4; We. Heid.) 126. (%} 
133% An example of belomancy in the OT, Ezek. 21 21 [26]; 
see Jerome ad doc., and cp DivrnaTIon, § 2 (ii.). 
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judgment’; rather ‘of [divine] decision, oracle’;} see 
BREASTPLATE). This pouch was permanently attached 
by chains and cords through rings at its corners to the 
ephod ; the association of the Urim and Thummim with 
the ephod which we found in the historical books is thus 
preserved in P (EpHop, § 3). Whether this form of 
consulting Yahwé was actually practised in the post- 
exilic period is doubtful. There is no mention of it in 
the historical books after the time of David and Solomon 
{z K. 226 read ‘the ephod'); but Hos. 34 shows that in 
the prophet's day the ephod-oracle was one of the things 
which the popular religion could not be thought of as 
existing without. In Neh. 765 (Ezra263 1 Esd. 540), 
however, an important question affecting the rights of 
certain priestly families is reserved for decision ‘ when a 
Urim and Thummim priest shall arise,’ proving that 
this mode of divination was then disused—the art seem- 
ingly lost. A reference like Ecclus. 333 [dexatwy (B), 
Sypkwy (A); cp 4510 dors dAnGelas, where, moreover, 
doyly Kpicews also corresponds to pawn jwn] does not 
prove that it was practised in the writer's day. Josephus 
says that the breastplate had ceased to light up (Aduarew, 
his understanding of the Urim) two hundred years before 
his time (4zzé. iii. 89 [§ 218]); while according to the 
Mishna (Sofé2 912)? the Crim and Thummim ceased 
with the death of the pre-exilic prophets ; but this is 
apparently only an inference from Ezra 263. 

The names Urim and Thummim as vocalised in MT 
mean ‘Lights’ and | Perfection.’ ‘his pronunciation 
is, however, unknown to the translators of &, who 
read the former ‘Orim, and derived it from mia, ‘to 
give decision, torah’ (cp Dt. 338 10}—an interpretation 
to which Sym, adheres (&dSax%). Modern scholars 
have not succeeded in giving a satisfactory explanation 
of the words. If Urim and Thummim were the names 
respectively of two lots which were of opposite presage, 
it is natural to infer that the names had a corresponding 
significance ; and this presumption is still stronger if, 
as seems not unlikely, the words were actually written 
upon the objects used for casting or drawing the lot. 
If, then, pun is derived, as there is no need to question, 
from the root apn ‘ be without fault,’ its opposite might 
well be a derivative of +x ‘curse,’ the one signifying 
that a proposed action was satisfactory to God, the other 
that it provoked his wrath. This contrast would be 
still more natural if we might suppose that the Urim 
and fChummim were originally employed in a kind of 
ordeal such as is described in 1 S.1436, where the 
real question was one of guilt or innocence ; and it is 


perhaps not without significance that Saul asks that if ; 


the fault be in himself or in Jonathan the lot Urim may 
come out. If this view is sound, the words showd 
probably be pronounced ’6rim and tamim, But all 
such conjectures are subject to the greatest reserve. 


Literature.—For the older literature see J. G. Carpzov, 
Apparatus historico-criticus antiguitatum, 1748, p. 75/3 for 
the history of opinion esp. Kautzsch in PRE(2, s.v. 16 226-233. 
The most important of the earlier monographs are Joh. Buxtorf, 
‘Historia Urim et Thummim,’ in his E-rercitationes, 267 (7, 
reprinted in Ugolini 7 es. 12 375 7 ; and Spencer, ‘De Urim et 
Thummim,’ in De /eg. rét., tib. 3 diss. 7 (and in Ugolini, 12453 77); 
see also Braun, De vestiiu sacerdotusn, p. 593.7. See also the 
literature under EpHop; [also Haupt, ‘Bab. elements in the 
Levit. Ritual,’ /#2Z 19 58,4 724 (1900); W. Muss-Arnolt, ‘The 
Urim and Thummim,’ reprinted from A/SL, July rgoo]; T. C. 
Foote, /BL 2127 4% (1902). G. F.M. 


USURY. See Law AND JUSTICE, § 16; PLEDGE; 
TRADE AND COMMERCE, § 83 (e) 4 (2). 


1. The commonest word is Ww, nbsek, / Ww, lit. ‘something 


bitten off’: rdxos, wsurza (Ex. 2225 Lev. 2536 f Dt. 2319 4 
Ps. 155 Prov. 288 Ezek. 1881317 22 12). 





1 The meaning of the word j¥n is not known ; something like 
‘receptacle’ best suits the context. 

2 See also the Talmud, Sazk 48 6, Jémd 21 & (Urim and 
Thummim lacking in second temple), and Maimonides, Aélé Aa- 
mikdish, 10, § 10. 

3 That px is perhaps to be connected with sy was sug- 
gested by Wellhausen, ProZ.(@ arg n. 
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2. The verb 8), na$d, amarretv, dpeidew (Neh. 57 (Kt.) Is. 
242), gives the substantive XWD, massa, awatrnots (Neh. 57 10), 

3. The verb 783, najah, amacreiv (Kr.) (Neh. 57, aedciv, 
Jer. 1ii1o, etc), gives Mw, adséh, xateweiyov, Ex. 2225, AV 
‘usurer,’ RV ‘creditor,’ and "Wi, #¢# (Kr.), 2K.47, EV ‘debt’ 
(GBA aroricas rovs réxovs gov, GB! anrétegow rd Saveior), 

4. Toxos in Mt. 2527 Lk.19 23, RV ‘interest.’ 


UTA (oyta [BA]), a post-exilic family of Nethinim 
(1 Esd. 530}, unmentioned in || Ezra (245), or Nehemiah 
(7 48). 

UTHAI (‘Mr!; oye: [BAL]). 

t. 1 Ch. 9 4(ywOfek [BA] = Neh, 114, ATHAIAH. 

2, One of the b’ne Bicvar (¢.v.); Ezra814 (ovéat [A], wOar 


(L)=1 Esd. S4ot, Utht (ovrov [B], war {L]), son of Istalcurus, 
on which see ZasuD, 2. 


US (PW; with art. PVT, Jer. 2520+; on origin of 
name, see GEOGRAPHY, § 20, and note suggestion 
below that ‘Uz’ may be due to an early transcriber's 
error). According to the traditional view, the name is 
connected both with a region to the N. and with a 
region to the S. of Palestine. The facts of MT are as 
follows: {1} Eldest son of Aram, Gen. 1023 (ws, AEL), 
ep 1 Ch. 117 (ws, A [17-23, om. B], ovg, L), where Uz, 
Hul, etc., are among the sons of Shem, but 4 agrees 
with MT of Gen. 1023 (so Cappellus, Houb., Ki.} 
(2) Eldest son of Nahor, Abraham's brother, Gen, 2221 
{wit [A], wf [L}}. (3) Grandson of Seir the Horite, 
Gen. 36 28 (ws [ADI.], ovs []), 1 Ch. 142 (ws [BA], ous 
{L]). (4) Aland between o»yp (Egypt? Musri in N. 
Arabia?) and Philistia, Jer. 2520 (not in @). (5) An 
Edomite land, Lam.421 (not in @).? {6} A land of 
uncertain situation, where Job dwelt, Jabl1 (év ywpg 
ry Avo[e]ircdc; and in G's addition to 4217). See, 
furtger, GEOGRAPHY, § 20. 

Let us consider these data in the following order :—(4), (5), 
(3), 6), G), (2). Not much need be said on (4). The clause 
relative to Uz(?)is omitted by Graf, Cornill, Giesebrecht, and 
Duhm as a gloss. It seems more probable, however, that pyr 
is a corruption of pan, which a thoughtless scribe wrote instead 


of oynwsn, which follows in the list of peoples. As to (5), it is 
plain from metrical considerations that yy is superfluous ; most 
probably it is a corruption of a dittographed PR (G, éwi yijs); 
the first pny seems to have come from 7yyp (see LAMENTA- 
tions, Boox or, § 8; Mizram). As to (3), for ‘Dishon’ G 
appears to have read ‘ Rishon,’ which suggests AS$uran3 as the 
original. Now the first-mentioned son of Dishan (a mere 
double of Dishon) is Hemdan—.¢., probably ‘pm paaea The 
corresponding place in the list of Dishon’s children ought to be 
occupied by some not less important ethnic, Ozem (pxx), x Ch. 
225, appears therefore to be excluded. Missur is what we 
expect, and if pry is a name of purely literary origin, and has 
come by an early transcriber’s error from 4ym,4 our expectation 
is justified. 

We now come to (6), and ask, Where was the land of Uz, 
where Job dwelt? The data appear at first sight to be con- 
flicting. Job was one of the pup ‘ya. It seems therefore as 
if he ought to be placed in the E. or NE. of Palestine, and this 
can be supported by the mention of the Kasdim in Jobl17, and 
possibly by the ethnics ‘ Shuhite’(?)in 212, and ‘ Buzite’ in 322, 
also by the references to Uz in (i) and (2), according to the 
ordinary view. No stress, however, can be laid on the tradition 
connecting Job with the district of Haurin called the Nukra 
(see Wetzstein’s valuable excursus in Del. //706(), 551-604), 
since it can only be traced back to the fourth century a.D. 
On the other hand, the names Eliphaz, Birpan (¢.v.), and 
Zoruar (g.v.), and the ethnic ‘Temanite’ in 2rr1, suggest 
placing the home of Job in a region S. of Palestine, and 
*Kasdim’ in 117 should probably rather be ‘ KuSim' (Cushites 
of N. Arabia), while the representation of Job and his friends as 
cultivators of ‘wisdom’ indicates that this was really the view 
of the writers of our present Book of Job (cp Jos, Book or, 
88 4, 9). This latter view is also confirmed by the apocryphal 
appendix to Job in @ (sce GEoGRaAPHY, § 20), and, according to 
the present writer’s theory, by the phrase dene kedem in Job] 3, 
which is a corruption of dené rekern—i.c., sons of Jerahmeel (see 





1 For symy cp de Vogiié, 7. As. 1897, 10 202 (no. 355). 

2 Unless yys represent not only yw but also a transliteration 
of pry. See next paragraph, 

# So wen in Ezek. 382 probably comes from sywx, 'Asshur’ 
(the southern Asshur). See Rosw. 

4 In Lam. 421 718 seems to have come from W—i.¢., Wid; see 
above, on (5). ; 
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Rexem). As to (1) and (2), we have seen elsewhere (see, ¢.g., 
Muzrain) that Gen, 10 has been largely recast, so that ‘ Aram’ 
originally meant the N. Arabian tribes known collectively as 
epprahmecl,” and it is possible that the names ‘ Nahor' and 
* Haran’ were originally attached to the Negeb. 

Yo sum up. The two sets of data do not really conflict, if 
Aram and Nahor are primarily names of clans and districts in 
the Negeb, and not where later writers placed them in the NE. 
of Palestine. This is not a mere struggling hypothesis, but 
accords with a large series of parallel phenomena. If, however, 
we hesitate to admit this view (which implies that ‘Aram’ comes 


from ‘ Jerahmeel’), we may still find a plausible reconciliation of | 


the data (see Jon, Book or, § 4). At any rate, a new critical 
treatment of the name may not be altogether unwelcome. 
‘Theories that are simple frequently prove to be erroneous, Cp 
Budde, A706, ‘ Vorwort,’ pp. ix-xi. T. K. Cc. 


UZAI (HN, ever [BN], eyzai [A], oz. [L]}, father 
of Palal (Neh, 325). 


UZAL (588; Sam. bt; aizHA}, son of Joktan, 
Gen. 1027 (om, E), 1 Ch.ler (om. B, aizZun [A], 
oyzaA [L}), and, by a necessary correction, Ezek. 
2719, where ironwork (z.¢., sword-blades ?), cassia, and 
calamus (spice) appear among the articles of trade from 
Uzal. The name is obscure. Ar. tradition makes 
Asai the ancient name of the capital of Yemen, later 
known as San‘é (see Di. ad /oc. and reff.}. The con- 
nection of the two names is disputed by Glaser (Sézaze, 
2 277 310 427 434), who prefers to seek for Uzal near 
Medina.? 

On the text of the whole verse see Cornill (#2., ad loc.) 
brn for °YND is supported by some MSS, @, Pesh., and 
nearly all moderns. AV renders ‘ going to and fro’; RV 
strangely relegates the above reading (‘from Uzal’) to the 
margin, and translates ‘yarn,’ based apparently on a passive 
formation of Syy=Aram. jy, ‘to spin.’ This weakening of 
y to » does occur in Heb., but not often enough to warrant such 


a rendering (cp W. Wright, Com. Gr. Sent. 48 247), [See also 
Crit, Bib, on Gen. 1027 Ezek. 27 19.] F. B. 
UZZA, THE GARDEN OF (NqY Ya. - . + KHTTOC 


oza [BAL]; Pesh, g'nth geea,; hortus Aza), the spot 
where Manasseh and Amon, and according to @® (see 
below) Jehoiakim were buried (2 K.211826). The 
most important passage is 2 K.2118, because the 
Chronicler, too, refers to the spot where Manasseh was 
buried ; he makes no such statement in the case of 
Amon. Manasseh was buried ‘in the garden of his 
house, in the garden of Uzza' (2 K. 2118); the || passage, 
2 Ch, 3320, simply says, ‘in his own house,’ or (@) ‘in 
the garden of his house.’ Most scholars suppose that 
near Manasseh’s palace was a plantation named after 
Uzza (Uzziah?) where Manasseh had made a family 
grave, but this is not quite satisfactory. 

In 2K, 2118 ya is written twice over in parallel phrases. 
Omit the second [13, and read “WY N'3 723, ‘in the plantation 
of the mausoleum * (lit. ‘ rock-house'~7.¢., grave in the rock, cp 
Is. 14.18 22 164). 3y in the Psalter is repeatedly miswritten for 
QS. Note also that in 2 Ch. 868@8 has... wal éxoupyey 
"Iwaxeys .. . Kai erddn av yorogay (yavogay [A], Tay Oga [L}) 

TK. C, 


Hera Tay waTépwy avToU. 

UZZAH (oza [BAL]). 1. (IMD, 2S. 66-8, § 51; 
azzalNn} [A]}) or UZZA (NYY, 2 S.63 [aza, A] x Ch. 
1379-11), one of the sons of Abinadab who took part 
in the bringing up of the ark from Kirjath-jearim under 
David (see ARK, § 5; KIRJATH-JEARIM). He and 
his brother (ng; cp AHIO) were driving the cart upon 


which the ark was placed, when, upon reaching a certain 
threshing-floor (see NACHON), the oxen ‘ stumbled’ (see 
below), whereupon Uzzah put forth his hand to steady 
the ark (emend 2 S. 67 after 1 Ch. 1310 with We., Dr., 
Bu., and others}, For this ‘God smote him,' and the 
place received the name PEREZ-UzzAH (g.v.). The 
Chronicler, however, accounts differently for the 
calamity; ‘none ought to bear the ark of God but 
the Levites' (1 Ch. 152; cp v. 12 f. and col. 3463, n. 1}. 
The narrative can hardly be understood by itself; it 
must be taken in connection with 2S.517-as. It would 


1 ASur-bani-pal speaks of a city called Azalla, in the far-off 
land of Mas (see Mesua i.); see Del. Par. 243, 2984 
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appear (see REHOBOTH, ZAREPHATH) that, according 
to the story which underlies this passage and 2S, 
Q1rs-22 and 23872, D&vid and his giddorim won a 


; great victory over the Zarephathites and the Rehoboth- 
| ites, and by textual corruption Zarephath-‘azzah (the 


name in the original text) became Perez-uzzah, and so 
an imaginary person was produced, called Uzzah, 
The corrupt word Perez naturally suggested a divine 
judgment (cp Ex. 1922 Ps. 603 [r]}. The story is recog- 
nised as historical by Wade (O/d Test. Hist. 248), 
but it is perhaps wiser to regard it as artificial. See 
PEREZ, 

‘Stumbled’ is evidently the sense required in 2S, 66, though 
AV gives ‘shook’ (RV ‘stumbled’; with margins). yypy, how- 
ever, is not the right word; perhaps it is the residuum of 
appbna, ‘ wavered violently.’ For other views see Dr. and Bu. 
(KH). 

2. AV Uzza (738), a Meyrarite (2 Ch. 6 29 [14]: aga [A], ofa 
[L). Cp Geneaocies i., § 7 (ii. 2). TK. Cc. 


UZZEN-SHEERAH, UZZEN-SHERAH. See 


| SHERAH, 


UZ2Z1 (MY, a perfectly regular abbreviated form of 
wet [for Cheyne’s view see Uzzian], cp Palm. 
WY; ozle]: [BAL] generally). 

1. b. Bukki, in the genealogical list connecting 
Eleazar and Zadok (1 Ch. 65 [532], cp v. 5x [36], ofemr 
[L]). This list is given also in Ezra72 7, {caova [B}, 
oftut [A], oftov L]), but with the omission of all names 
between Meraioth and Azariah (the father of Amariah). 
In 1 Esd. 82 the name appears as SAVIAS (om. B, caoua 
[A], oftev [L]); for Oz1as (AV Ezias) here represents 
Azariah (of[e]tov [B], egcov [A], fapacov [L]), and @3 
by further omitting Uzzi and his son Zerahiah makes 
Azariah the son of Bukki—a proceeding which is based 
on a confusion between ya*ny and sy. Jos. (Ané.viii. 13) 
replaces Uzzi and Zerahiah by «wfa]@apos. See GENE- 
ALOGIES i., § 7 [iv.} - 

2. b. Tola, achief of IssacHar (§ 7, end), 1 Ch. 724 (erppea 


IB uv. 3). P 
‘ 3. b. Bela b. BENJAMIN (§ 9, ii. a), Ch. 77; ep Uzza (x Ch. 


7 

4- b, Michri of Benjamin ( 9, iii.), 1 Ch. 9.8 (ogcov [L]). 

5. b. Bani, anoverseer, temp. Nehemiah (Neh. 11 22, om. X¢-2). 
6. A chief of a father’s house of Jedaiah (Neh. 1219 42 om. 


Be*A in both places, oges [L], oft [ea me. ]). 8. A.C. 


U22Z14 (SY; ozf[e]ialc] [BNAL]), the Ashterathite 
(very possibly Og’s city of Ashtaroth [Dt. 14 etc.] was 
really Zarephath, a city on the N. Arabian border prob- 
ably conquered by David, see ZAREPHATH; but for the 
received view see ASHTAROTH), one of David's heroes 
(Davin, § t1@, i); 1 Chi ilag.t T.K.C. 


UZZIAH (ty [17 in 2 K. 153234 Is. 11, ete.,, 2 Ch. 
261 f 272; see also 5, below], either an expansion of 
the clan-name Uzzi (see Crit. Bid. on 1 Ch. 531} or a 
religiqus utterance =‘ Yahwé is strength,’ or ‘my 
strength’ {§ 29); there is the same difference of 


1 That ‘Uzza’ in 2K.211826 has anything to do with 
‘ Uzziah,’ as Wellhausen once suggested, is far from probable (see 
Uzza). Nor has the name Azriya’u of Ya’udi anything to do 
with our Uzziah or Azariah. With regard to the authentication 
of the names in the OT, ‘ Azariah’ has on the whole the support 
of Kings, ‘ Uzziah’ of Chronicles. More particularly, the form 
ay (Uzziah) occurs in 2 K.1533(%}30 Hos.11 Am,11 Zech. 
145, but in 2K.15 3234 Is.126171 2 Ch. 261% 272 nny 
(Uzziahu); s-ry (Azariah) in 2 K. 1421151717 2327, perhaps 
8 (see Ginsb.), 1Ch. 812, but yamny (Azariahu) in 2 K. 1568, 

rom the point of view of the study of clan-names Azariah is the 
most to be preferred of these forms. An examination of the 
occurrences of Eieazar, Eliezer, Azariah, Azarel, Ezri, shows 
indisputably that there was till quite late times a consciousness 
that Azar or Ezer represented a clan of the Negeb. Ik is note- 
worthy that by their mothers the kings of Judah were much 
Very possibly the mothers of 
Amaziah and Uzziah came, not from ‘ Jerusalem,’ but from 
‘Ishmael’ (gbyrt and 4Syyny: being liable to confusion). 
When a queen-mother was of Pe seapinael it was possibly not 
stated; take, ¢.g., the cases of the mothers of Hezekiah and 
Manasseh, In 2K.1573 @’s readings are oyo¢iov [A] (cp 


| oxogeer, B, 2 Ch. 261); 30 axas[B], agapcov [A] (om. L); 32 


apras [BAL]; 34 (oflekas{B], egapias [AL)). 
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opinion as to ' Uzziel.” The question is hardly decided 
by the existence of the Phoen. pr. names byay, sony, 
or the Palm. sy and Nab. my, or by the name found 
on old Heb. seals—iy, ‘uzziya’a, for which see Wright, 
Comp. Sem. Gr. 72 f.—[Che.]). 

1, Son of Amaziah, king of Judah, whom he suc- 
ceeded at the age of sixteen (2 K.1]422=2 Ch. 262). 
That the name Uzziah was changed to 
Azaciah at his accession is highly improb- 
able. Both names are equally religious or 
rather perhaps equally non-religious, and from r Ch. 
624[9] and 36[21] we see how casy it was for ayy to 
become anny, or for my to become muy. The form 
Azariah is the more accurate, but Uzziah may have 
been a popular corruption; it is hardly worth while 
therefore to disturb the modern usage, and substitute 
Azariah for Uzziah. According to Stade! in 1887, 
there is very little information respecting Uzziah at the 
disposal of the historian. After stating that Azariah or 
Uzziah was proclaimed king by a popular assembly, he 
adds that ‘the Book of Kings knows nothing of any 
warlike achievements of Uzziah. The king had the 
misfortune to become a leper, so that in functions like 
that of pronouncing judgment, the discharge of which 
would have brought him into contact with the people, 
he had to be represented by his son Jotham, who was 
invested with the office of a prefect of the palace. 
Where the leper-king resided (see @) did indeed 
originally form a part of the tradition ; but the word in 
question (155) has become disfigured beyond recog- 
nition.’ 

In further explanation Stade adds, ‘bet hachophschit ["w507), 
2K-.155, chopschit [mena], 2 Ch, 26 21, cannot possibly mean 
an infirmary [RVg., ‘a lazar house’), The aphphiséth [ad- 
govow) ; but in 2 Ch. addoverwy B, ardavew? A) of & seems to 
suggest that it is not the original reading. Itis, however, equally 


obscure what is the Hebrew word underlying it. Probably 
some building in the royal fortress ts meant.’ 2 


Stade concludes with the remark that ‘the sixteen 
years which the Book of Kings gives to Jotham, include 
the period during which Jotham was the regent for his 
father.” Elsewhere (567) Stade further mentions that 
Uzziah rebuilt Elath, which his father had probably 
recovered. It is clear, however, that fresh investiga- 
tions of the Book of Chronicles and of the Hebrew text 
both of Kings and of Chronicles do not favour this 
extreme historical sobriety. Considering that the Book 
of Kings gives Uzziah a (nominal) reign of not less 
than fifty-two years, an augmentation of our scanty 
material is of importance. Let us consider our situation. 

As to the accession of Uzziah, and the assumed con- 
quest of Elath, we can hardly rest satisfied with the 
ordinary view of the circumstances of the 
time. As Kittel has pointed out, these 
are contained in portions of two different 
documents, viz., 2 K.147-14 and wy. 19- 
22;4 each source, in a carefully revised 
text, niust be separately studied. From the former we 
infer (cp JOKTHEEL}, that the contest between Jehoash 
and Amaziah was for the possession of the NEGEB 
(g.v.), a part of which Jehoash had recovered for 
Israel,4 but which Amaziah wanted for Judah. <A 
decisive battle took place ‘at Beth-cusham which be- 
longs to ferahmeel,’ and Amaziah was worsted and 
(according to this stratum of the narrative) taken 
captive. We now have to turn to our second fragment 
of narrative, remembering {this we learn from wv. 7, 


1, Earlier 
criticism. 


2. Circum- 
stances of 
Uzziah’s 
accession. 


1 GVI1 5694 

2 For Stade’s fuller expression of opinion, see ZA TH’ 6 156-159 
(1886), where, ixter adia, it is suggested that the true reading may 
have been AYIT m3, Jer. 83622 (Am.315)—z., the winter 
palace. . 

3 Kittel wrongly detaches v. 22, and assigns it to the same 
document as wv. 7-14. The text, in its true form, does not 
appear to allow this. 

In 2K.1325 the reference is to cities in the Negeb; the 
present text of 1033 is full of distortions of names of districts 
and places in that region, See Crit. Bid. 
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where read ‘Arammites," and for the rest see JoK~- 
THEEL, SELA) that Amaziah had excited the bitter 
animosity of the Arammites or Jerahmeelites by his 
cruelty at the rock of Kadesh, The notice (vy. 19-22) 
is very meagre, and the text is imperfect. We can, 
however, venture to infer from v. 19 that, according to 
this document, Amaziah had not been carried away by 
Jehoash, but had sought refuge at some place in the 
independent, non-Israelitish portion of the Negeb.! 
Thirsting, as it would appear, for vengeance, some of 
the inhabitants conspired against the fallen king. He 
fled to Eshcol* or Halusah (?), an important city in the 
Negeb, but the dagger of the assassin found him there. 
The actors in the following scene {vv. 20-22) are the 
non-Israelites of the Negeb. 

‘And all the Cushites bore him [to Jerusalem], and he was 
buried in Jerusalem, . . . And the Jerahmeelites took Azariah 
(6 years of age) and made him king instead of Amaziah his 
father, and imposed oaths upon him. And they returned to 
Jerahmee), after the king had lain down with his fathers.’ $ 

The humiliation of Judah was now complete. First 
Israel, and then Jerahmeel, had treated it as a subject 
state. The only comfort was that Israel and Jerahmeel 
were foes, and in a struggle between the two the wishes 
of Judah would naturally accompany Israel. (It will 
be seen that the statement of the conquest of Elath has 
arisen out of a corruption of the text. 4) 

As to the wars of Uzziah. According to the Chronicler, 
the king warred successfully against the Philistines, the 

Arabians, and the Meunim, and strength- 
ptieenhd - ened the fortifications of Jerusalem, which 
must have suffered greatly at the capture 
of the city by Jehoash (2 Ch, 266-s). The Book of 
Kings (as we have seen) is entirely silent as to this 
national aggrandisement; but elsewhere valuable in- 
formation has been found underlying the statements of 
Chronicles. Still, great exaggeration there must at 
any rate be, as Guthe (GV/ 186) remarks. Unless we 
could bring ourselves to identify Azariah of Judah with 
Azriya’u of Ya'udi, we could not possibly imagine the 
sudden and unexpected revival of the martial prowess 
of Judah, M'‘Curdy, it is true, assumes this ;5 he also 
thinks that the relation of Hezekiah to the Philistine city 
of Ekron in the time of Sennacherib, and the statement 
of Sennacherib that the cities which he had cut off from 
Judah he gave to the kings of Ashdod, Ekron, and 
Gaza, imply a period of Judahite expansion which we 
can only place in the reign of Uzziah. Winckler, on 
the other hand, remarks, ‘Such successes as those 
which are described would be possible only if Azariah 
acted as the vassal of a more powerful prince. Musri 
could not be such, for it is certain that the Philistine 
cities would have enjoyed its special protection. ‘here 
was Assyria, no doubt; but Azariah could have taken 
part in the Assyrian campaign of 773 [the last year of 
Shalmaneser 1].] only asa feudatory of Jeroboam II,’ 
{KAT 262). 

There is no difficulty in supposing that either the 
Chronicler has misread his authority, or the text of 
Chronicles itself has suffered corruption. There is no 
difficulty in supposing that Uzziah after a time broke 
his ‘oaths’ and made war on the Jerahmeelites——-7.¢., 
on that section of the Jerahmeelites which neither 
Jehoash nor (2 K.1428, explained in col. 3861, n. 5} 
Jeroboam IJ. had subdued. That he ‘ broke down the 
wall’ of Rehoboth and Ashhur,® is improbable, but he 


1 In #19 we read, ‘And they conspired against him in 
Ishmael’ (Syne, as elsewhere, for nbyiry)- 

2 Reading bay for grab. The same change may be required 
in Mic. 1x3. 

% For the corrections see Crit. Bid, 

4 The emendation in 2K. 14224 (mea Ink RI: cp Ezek. 
17 13) has already been suggested by Klostermann, who, how- 
ever, makes Jeroboam II. the subject of the verb. To con- 
nect 2 22, either in whole or in part, with v. 7 (as most propose), 
is very difficult. 

3 Hist. Proph, Mon.1 312,n. 13 ‘ Uzziah and the Philistines’ 
Expos. 891 8, pp. 388-396. 

6 So read for ‘Gath’ (as often) and ‘ Ashdod’ (as Am.39). A 
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may have made successful incursions into the Jerah- 
macclite land,! and have inflicted a check on his enemies. 
More than this we cannot say, and underlying the 
account of Uzziah’s leprosy there is probably a record 
of a great humiliation sustained by the king. 

As to Uzziah’s leprosy (cp Lerxosy, § 5, iv.}. 
2 Ch. 26 16-21 he is said to have been struck with leprosy 

as a punishment for attempting to usurp 
4 boas seh the office of the priesthood by burning 
PTOBY: incense in the temple, in spite of the well- 
established fact that the ancient kings from time to 
time exercised sacerdotal functions. But in 2K.155 
all that is said is, ‘And Yahwe smote the king, so that 
he became a leper unto the day of his death, and 
dwelt in the house * *' (the last word appears untrans- 
latable). Has something been omitted by the compiler 
of Kings, and if so, did it agree with Chronicles? To 
answer the latter question in the affirmative is difficult, 
the story in Chronicles being so clearly post-exilic. 
The case is parallel to that of 2K.1422, The true text 
probably runs nearly as follows :—‘ And Jerahmieel led 
the king away to Missur to the day of his death, and 
he dwelt in Beth-zarephath of Missur.'? 

The mother of Jeroboam I. was called in error ‘a 
leper,’ whereas really she was a Misrite (col. 2404, n. 
2); Naaman in the earlier form of his story was called, 
not a leper (2K.51), but a Misrite* And Uzziah, 
too, in the narrative from which the compiler of Kings 
drew, must have been brought into connection with the 
Misrites. Like Manasseh {probably), Uzziah was carried 
into captivity by the Misrites or Jerahmeelites of N. 
Arabia ; but unlike Manasseh he did not return. Mean- 
time, his son Jotham was necessarily regent at Jeru- 
salem. 

As to the earthquake, a detail so romantically used 
by Josephus (Azz. ix.104). In Zech. 145 Am. 11 (title) 

we find obscure references to an earth- 
°: Earthquake. quake in Uzziah's reign, and the sug- 
gestion has been’ hazarded that this earthquake may 
have suggested the imagery of Is. 219-21 and Am. 411. 
It is true, the available evidence for the fact is very late, 
and Wellhausen throws doubt on its historical character 
(cp Amos, § 4). In Zech. 145 we should probably read, 
‘as ye fled before Ashhur’ (-ynyx), and in Am. 11, ‘two 


years before Ashhur was rooted out.’ The Zech. 
passage alludes to the frequent raids of Jerahmeelites or 
Ashhurites from N. Arabia, and the Am. passage prob- 
ably to the events attending the successes of Jeroboam 
II. in the Negeb (see § 2). 
As to references to Uzziah in Isaiah. That there is 
such a reference in Is. 61, is unquestionable, In Is. 
soa 26-8 12-16, however, it is only to Jotham, 
6. beirse 42 frst as regent and then as king, that the 
* prophetic writer’s descriptions can be 
safely held to apply. Exegesis, of course, is unaffected 
by this result. T. K.C. 
We have no further information respecting Uzziah, 


region in or near the Negeb was called Ashhur, and there must 
also have been a city bearing the same name (cp the place-name 
Jerahmeel). 

1 The ‘Philistines’ are our old friends the ‘ Zarephathites' 
(see ZAREPHATH), and the ‘ Arabians of Gur-baal’ are the 
‘Arabians of Jerahmeel.' The ‘Maonites’ should be the 
‘Ammonites,’ which, as often, is a corruption (which obtained 
an independent existence) of ‘ Jerahmeelites,’ 

2 sh NE WMs3s Aw ind aay WD qborne Sse 373"- 
The final word is restored from 2 Ch, 2621, The strange word 
powpna comes from miewen, ‘the dung-hill,’ and mewr (as in 
the phrase NBYNT Ww, Neh. 213, etc.) is a corruption of MEY 


=n. 
3 The rendering of 2 K.51é4 and accompanying note in the 

OT of Kautzsch should open the eyes of some readers. ‘But 

the man was... leprous.’ ‘The two omitted words mean 

elsewhere, ‘fan able (or valiant) man”; either they have arisen 

from a mutilation of the text or they have got in here by mistake.’ 

hae however, if we restore this word, is in apposition to 
“nN. 
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UZZIEL 


unless we may venture to identify Azariah of Judah 
er with an important personage in an 
Pees 9 inscription of Tiglath-pileser iI I. This 
monarch informs us that in his reign 

(738 B.C.) nineteen districts situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Hamath banded themselves against him under 
Az-{or Iz-)ri-ya-u of Ya-u-di, but were eventually over- 


‘ come {see KATA 217 7,, KB 2257, Tiele, BAG 


229 f.). The identification of Azriyau of Ya'udi with 
Azariah (=Uzziah) of Judah proposed by the late 
George Smith the Assyriologist, and after him by 
Schrader (AGF 399 #7), who ably supported it against 
A. von Gutschmid, was accepted by Winckler in 1892, 
and is even now defended by M‘Curdy (HPA 1348 £), 
C. F. Kent (Hist. Heb. People, 2126), and Rogers 
(WBA 21197}. A strong opposition has, however, 
been raised to it (see, e.g., Wellh. /D7 20632; Kilo. 
Sa.-K@. 496; Wi. 40F 1172; KAT® 54, and, 
following Winckler, Che. Z#tr. 7s. 4).  Ahaz, it has 
been urged, was reigning four years later (734 B.C., see 
AuHAZ), and the deaths of Uzziah and Jotham must 
therefore have been almost contemporaneous. The as- 
sertion that Jotham himself may have possibly taken the 
field, and not Uzziah (M‘Curdy, Ast. Propk. Mon. 
1414), on the theory that gaz facet per alium facit per 
se, is scarcely borne out by the precise wording of the 
cuneiform text. Buta far greater objection is the diffi- 
culty of supposing that Uzziah of Judah should ever have 
wished to interfere with Tiglath-pileser, that he should 
ever have been in a position to undertake such an 
expedition, and that he should have been the leader of 
a band of tribes representing a district extending from 
the Orontes to the sea, and from the northern flanks of 
Lebanon and Anti-libanus to the sea of Antioch ;! for 
whatever his relations with Jeroboam II. may have 
been, it is at all events clear that the statement in 2 K, 
1428 cannot be called in to support the identification 
{see JEROBOAM ii.)}. . 

These objections are urged with great force by 
Winckler (A OF 1 107), who, dismissing the old identifi- 
cation, would explain Ya-u-di as the well-known “x of 
the Zenjirli inscriptions mentioned in the steles of 
Panammu and Hadad, a view which is favourably 
quoted by Kittel (Adxz¢ge, 263), and unreservedly ac- 
cepted by Hommiel (art. ‘ Assyria,’ Hastings’ #D).? 

Ss. A.C, 

2. One of the b’né Kohath, in the genealogy of HEman, 1 Ch. 
624 [9]= 36 [21] Azarian, NY. 

3. One of the b’né Harim, Ezra 1021=1 Esd.921 AZARIAS 
(but ogtas [L]). 

4. Father of Athainh in list of Judahite inhabitants of Jeru- 
ari (Ezra, it., § 5%, $35, 1@) (Neh. 114, aged [B), agedva 
KI) 

5. Father of JonATHAN, 9 {x Ch. 27 25, awry). 

T. K.C., §§ 1-6; SAC, § 7. 


UZZIEL (yay, § 29; either a clan name [cp 
Uzz1AH], the -e/ being only formative, or = ‘God is my 
strength,’ § 29; ozleliunA [BAFL]), a name found 
only in post-exilic writings, and in connection with 
names capable of being regarded as clan-names of the 
Negeb (Che. }. 

1. b. Kohath (cp JAHAZIEL, 3); mostly mentioned 
last in the list of sons (Ex. 618 Nu. 31g 1 Ch. 62 [528] 18 
[63]). According to Lev. 104 he was the uncle (74) of 
Aaron (a7 [B]). Of his sons who are mentioned in 
Ex. 622 (see also 1 Ch, 2820 [@® identifies Uzziel with 
Jahaziel of 519] 2424) the most important was Elzaphan 
(cp ZAPHON), who was the chief of all the Kohathites 
(Nu. 3 30}. 


1 Among the districts named are Hatarikka, Arka, Sianna 


: (see HADRACH, ARKITE, Stnrvrs). 


2 See, on the other hand, M‘Curdy, Hist. Proph. Mon. 1413.7 
It has also been plausibly suggested that *3y° may be meant in 
the famous title of Sargon at the opening of the Nimriid inscrip- 
tion (K-82 37), ‘the subduer of Ya'udu, whose situation is far 
off.” Elsewhere, Sargon calls Canaan é#t Gumri (cp KAT 
189, and see Omni). See Sarcon, § 17. 
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The b’né Uzziel are mentioned in 1 Ch. 16 10 with Amminadab 
their chief as amounting to 112; and it is noteworthy that 
Elzaphan appears in v. 8 as a separate clan. From Uzziel come 
the Uzzig.ires Cosas, Nu. 827 6 oemAcig [B], & ofinr'ers” 
[A], ogend ees [F], ogena ets(L]; 1 Ch. 2623). See GENEALOGIES 
1., 87 7 , 

"a, be Ishi, a captain of Simeon (§ 5) in the raid against the 
Amalekites and Meunim (1 Ch. 4 42). ‘ 

3. b. Bela, in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.2., 8 9, ii. @) (1 Ch, 
77) . 
4. A Hemanite musician (1 Ch, 25 4 agapana [B], who in wv, 18 
is called AZAREL (L, however, ogiyA). 

s. In 2Ch. 29 54 Uzziel figures as a son of Jeduthun, not of 
Heman (as above). It is also noteworthy that the name occurs 
here in close connection with that of Elzaphan (#. 13). 


6. ‘ Uzziel, the son of HARHAIAH (g.v.} goldsmiths,’ 





VASHTI 


in list of wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, § 1 f.; EzRA 
ii., §§ 16 [1], 15 ¢), Neh. 38 (G84 omits). See Ryle: 
Be,-Ry., Siegfr. ad doc. 


[Various explanations have been given of this strange phrase. 
Apart from the ‘ Jerabmeelite theory,’ we may be grateful for 
S. A. Cook’s ingenious suggestion (#x7.710280, and Har- 
HAIAH). But in the light of many other passages in which 
‘ Jerahmee!’ and ‘Zarephath’ put on strange disguises, and, 
in particular, of vw. 31 (on which see Amer. Journ. of Theol. 
5440 [1901], and Prrrumers), it is difficult not to decide 
somewhat positively in favour of the following restoration, 
‘Next to him repaired Uzziel, son of Jerahmee!, a Zarepha- 
thite. And next to him repaired Hananiah, son of Jerahmeel.’ 
The historical inference of Meyer (Avfst. 153) that artisans 
with no landed estate had no gems, the guild taking the place 
of the gexs, is therefore hardly justified.—r. x. c.] 


Vv 


VAHEB (377) ("NNJ; but MSS and Gr. Ven. 371N8), 
apparently a locality in the Amorite country, towards 
Moab, described as being ‘in Suphah’ (7IDID3); Nu. 


2114 RV. 

AY (following Onkelos) gives the indefensible rendering, ‘What 
he did in the Red Sea’; Vg. ‘sicut fecit in mari rubro’;! Gr, 
Ven. ereBaeBy ev AaiAam. The rendering of @BA, however— 
thy Cwof (Goof [FL]) épadyrae 2—presupposes the reading amine 
Mo, and studying this in the light of suggestions elsewhere 
made with regard to the ‘stations’ of the Israelites and the 
place-names in Dt. 12 Gen. 3632-39, we see that ‘Vaheb’ is 

robably a corruption of ‘ Missur’ and ‘Suphah’ of ‘Sarephath’ 
fe Dr-zauas, Surg). If the quotation really comes from a 
poetical record of the ancient wars we may further suppose that 
a verb has dropped out, and render ‘(he conquered) Missur and 
Sarephath’ (two places in N, Arabia on the border of S, 

atestine ; see Mizraim, § 22, ZAREPHATH). It ts much more 


probable, however, that instead of ‘the book of the wars of 


Yahwe’ Gaya mondo a9p) we should read ‘the list of Jerahmeel’ 
(senmy sep), and suppose that the Priestly Writer here intro- 
duces us to one of his chief sources of information for N. 
Arabian place-names. 

The passage then becomes, ‘Wherefore it is said in the list of 
Jerahmeel, The land of Missur and Sarephath; the land of 
Jerahmeel which stretches towards the city of Zarephath, and 


is adjacent to the border of Migsur’ (NOM? "803 "DR" jap 

Saaad jyyin neve vyd aps wwe beont pp ny) We PIR 
a? (YP 2) MEE VY? Ms WY ART PS OPS RP PE 

WW).’ See Crit. Bid. TT KC. 


VAJEZATHA, RV Vaizatha (NTI1; zaBoyOa1on 
[BL®], zaBoyAe@a [NX], zaBoyrada [A] 1200070 
[L*}}, a son of HAMAN, Esth.99. The names of 
Haman's sons put a heavy strain on the traditional 
theory respecting the Book of Esther. In the case of 
Vaizatha the form itself is not certain, the 1 being ex- 
ceptionally long and the 1 exceptionally short (a trace 
of an early corrector’s work?). Benfey conjectures as 
the Persian original Wahyaz-data. 

Hf, however, the story has been remodelled, and in its original 
form the names were such as a Hebrew writer might regard as 
Jerahmeelite (see Purim, § 7), one might venture to restore "py 
(cp ant, L10}, behind which may Ile spayy, ‘Zarephathite.’ 
Haman, being an Agagite, was an Amalekite (z.¢., Jerahmeelite). 

T.K.C. 

VALE, VALLEY, occurs in AV as the rendering of 
the following Heb. words : 

1. phy, ‘émek (etym. ‘depth’; KojAac. daparz: 
TTEAION, etc. }, for which, in geographical designations, 
RV, followed by G. A. Smith, gives ‘vale,’ is the most 
natural antithesis to a7, Ady, ‘mountain’ (cp Mic. 14 
1 K. 2028, siz, mir, v. 23, cp PLAIN, 5). It is 
applied to wide level spaces opening out of a mountain- 
ous country. About the names of most of these ‘vales’ 
considerable controversy has gathered (see ACHOR, 
ELAH, ESDRAELON, MULBERRY-TREE, REPHAIM, 
SrppIM, Succoru). The vales of Hebron and Aijalon, 
however, are well-known, and may be taken as typical. 


1 Vg. continues ‘sic faciet in torrentibus Arnon. Scopuli 
torrentium inclinati sunt, ut requiescerent in Ar, et recumberent 
in finibus Moabitarum.’ 

2 @ continues xai tovs xesdppovs Apvuww nai ToUs Kew. KaTET* 
Tow Karoxicat Hp, nat mpdoxerras Trois dpiois Mwes. 
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‘Emek is also applied to parts of the Jordan valley (Josh. 
1827 [cp @] 1716, and, if the text is correct, Ps. 606[8], 
but see SUCCOTH), and to the lateral valleys of the 
Jordan (1 Ch. 12x15 [atAwr] Cant.21). In Ps. 6514 
Job 3910 ‘vales’ are apparently referred to, not as the 
antithesis of mountains, but as containing fertile arable 
land. But the text of these passages is disputed. AV 
has VALE in Gen. 143810 3714, and DALE in Gen. 1417 
(RV ‘ vale’) 2S.18s8 (EV). On the difference between 
the ‘émek and the di#@ (see 2), see ESDRAELON. 

2. appa bik'ah (etym, ‘split,’ ‘cleft’; medior) is also 
used in contrast to ‘mountain’ (eg, Dt.87 l1iz, 
[wedw4], cp Ps.1048). The etymological meaning ex- 
plains Is, 404, ‘ Every 4zk'ahk (EV ‘valley’; & pdpayé ; 
Di. ‘ravine') shall be exalted '—7.¢., filled up. The 
modern Arabic equivalent e/-Buéd‘ is the name given 
to the valley situated between the Lebanons. The 
same word is rendered PLAIN (¢.v.) by AV in Am. 15 
(RV ‘valley’), Ezek. 371 f(AV™8- ‘champaign’), and 
by EV in Neh. 62 Dan. 31 (Aram. xypa). Gen. 112 Ezek. 
822 f (RV™- ‘valley’) 84, etc. On Dt.343 {EV 
inaccurately, 'the plain of the valley of Jericho’) see 
JorDAN, § 2. 

3. wa (also svg, va, 13) See the Lexicons), ga7, gé, 
etc. (etym. perhaps ‘depression’; gdpayé, also vdirn, 
Kowdds, etc., once Bourds, 2 K.216 [om. A]). A fre- 
quently occurring word for a somewhat narrow opening 
in the mountains, gorge, ravine; see (¢.g.) JIPHTHAH- 
EL, HARASHIM, SAMARIA, ZEBOIM, ZEPHATHAH, 
HAMONGOG, and especially Hinnom. In 1 8.173 
(atdav [@4L]) it apparently designates the deep channel, 
dug by the turbid water torrents in the middle of the 
vale (‘émek) of Elah. Relatively to the gaz, or lower 
valley, the “émek might be called 4dr, ‘mountain,’ 
unless we suppose in 1 S. 17 the combination of elements 
from two sources. See ELAH, EPHES-DAMMIM. 

4 bn, ndhaé, denotes both a winter torrent and the valley it 
flows through. It occurs in both senses 1 K.185. See Brook. 

5. nppety, the sképhelah, AV ‘vale,’ ‘ valley,’ ‘low plain,’ RV 
‘lowland.’ See Juvaa, SHEPHELAH. 

6. avAdy, Judith 44 (see SALEM, VALLEY OF) 7317 10104 
(see BETHULIA). 


7. ddpayt, Judith 28 (pdpayyas . . . xeyudppous,'ravines . . . 
wadys Bt 4 i 17 127 1310 Lk. 35 (= 1s. 404) : 


VAMPIRE (77152), Prov. 3013 RV"; see LiitH 
{§ 2). 

VANIAH (i793), of the b’né Bani (¢.z.), in list of 
those with foreign wives (see Ezra i, § 5, end); Ezra 10 36 


(ovtexwa [B}, -epexw [x], ovovra [A], ovay. [L]}), apparently the 
ANOS (avas [BA], Pom, L) of ll Esd. 934. 


VASHNI (12073), 1 Ch. 628, See JoELi., 2. 


VASHTI (AY; actin [BRAL*], ova. [L*], ett 


[? BN?AL in 1xg]), the name of the consort of 
Ahasuerus, who was divorced on account of her refusal 
to present herself before the guests of the king on the 
seventh and last day of his great banquet (Esth. tg-22). 
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According to Herodotus (518; cp 9:10) it was the 
custom of the Persians to have their wives and con- 
cubines present at great feasts. This, however, hardly 
illustrates the story of Vashti, for it was evidently by an 
arbitrary command of the king, whose heart was ‘ merry 
with wine,’ that Vashti was summoned to the banquet. 
Indeed, Vashti had made a feast of her own for the 
women of the palace (v, 9). 

Vashti's name used to be connected with the Persian 
vahista, ‘optimus,’ but, according to a very clever 
hypothesis of Jensen, Vashti, Haman, and Zeresh are 
pale reflections of Elamite divinities, named respectively 
Mashti (or Vashti?}, Hwmman, and Kériga (see ESTHER, 
§ 7; Jensen, WZAM 670; Wildeboer, ‘Esther’ in 
KHC 17173). This view, however, is not very probable. 

Ahasuerus (?} and Vashti (?}) are as much a couple as Haman 
and Zeresh, and both ought to be explained on the same prin- 
ciples. Moreover, the text of Esther ought to be not less care- 
fully criticised than that of Samuel before any hypothesis as to 
the origin of the story is formed. There is no issue out of the 
perplexities caused by the book as it has come down to us. 
But revising the text on the same principles as we revise the 
text of Samuel we see that {as in parts of Samuel) a story under- 
lies the present story of Esther and Mordecai which has a 
different geographical‘and historical setting. The Jewish people, 
doubly represented by Esther (=Israelith) and by Mordecai 
(Carmeli=the Jerahmeelite Jews), are in captivity in the land 
of the hostile Jerahmeelites (see O8aDIAH, § 7; LAMENTATIONS, 
Book or, §7 4; Psaums, §§ 28 f.)—ze., the Edomites and 
other Arabians, whose king is described as ‘Ashhur, king of 


Jerahmeel and Cush" (for ysayn vinp bon ‘ne gin enw 
read W321 ?NDTIT 97D RnvX). Vashti, therefore, ought to 


+ ee $ 
be a representative of the Asshurite, Jerahmeelite, and Cushite 
people, that the nation of the oppressors may, like the nation’ 
of the oppressed, have double and therefore complete representa- 
tion. That the name Vashti is corrupt is plain; cp VANIAH, 
Vorusi. Most probably it comes from Asshurith, ‘Asshur’ 
being often used asa synonym for ‘ Jerahmeel’ Cp Morvpecat, 
Purim. T. K.C. 


VAULT (83), Is. 654 RV™8 ; see Toms. 
VAULTED CHAMBER (13; oiKHMA TIOPNIKON: 


lupanar), Ezek. 1624, etc., RV™S-; see HIGH PLACE, 
§ 6. A mound or shrine for illicit worship is obviously 
intended; but the rendering of @ and Vg. (after analogy 


of fornix) is ‘without sufficient proof, and needless’ 
{BDB). 


VEDAN (}'1)), Ezek. 2719 RV. See JAvAN, § 12. 


VEIL (VAIL). It is not easy to distinguish between 
the veil and the mantle inthe OT. As in the East at 
the present day, the Hebrew veils were mostly ample 
wraps which protected the head and shoulders against 
exposure, and sometimes reached the feet. Though 
veils were part of the ordinary attire of Hebrew women, 
unmarried girls did not muffle their faces, nor did 
married Jewesses usually wear veils even out of doors 
(x Cor,lls f). In the Talmud we find that only 
Jewesses of Arabia wore veils (Sabsath, 65a) to cover 
their whole face, the eyes excepted. The bride, how- 
ever, veiled herself {cp mudere virc) in presence of the 
bridegroom, both before marriage and at the wedding 
ceremony (Gen. 2925); see MARRIAGE, § 3.1 The 
modern Oriental yaskma, which hangs in a narrow strip 
from below the eyes to the feet, was not used by the 
Hebrews. 

The terms rendered ‘ veil’ are :— 

1. st %ph, HS, Gen. 2465 38 14 194, which, as Lagarde (Sem. 


24) has shown, was not a veil (EV), but an ample wrap square 
in shape. Q(ADEL) renders @éprzpov, a light summer garment 5 
ep ManTLe, § 2 [12]. 


2. sammah, d%, Is.472 RV (xaraxdAvppa (BRAQ]; AV 
locks’), Cant.413 67¢ RV (cidmnois [BRA]; AV, RVmeg. 
*locks').2 

3. rédid, V7", bépiorpov [BRAQT], EV Is. 323; AV, RV 
Cant. 57t (RV mantle); and 





1 On the sé %A of Gen. 2465, see the first of the Hebrew 
terms, 

2 According to Delitzsch from ./ony, constringerc. @’s read- 
ing cone to rest upon a confusion with nx, ‘de silent’ (cp in 

yT-). 
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4. mitpdhath, NNBHN, Ruth 315 AV (repigwha [BAL], ow- 
Séveov [Sym.]; A¥mg. ‘apron,’ ‘sheet,’ RV ‘ mantle’) were all 
ample wraps; cp Is. 322 and see MANTLE, $ 2 [3]. 

5. masstkah, 1301), EV Is. 257 (perhaps the reading should 
be nBOD, a covering, as in Ezek. 2813); most moderns render 
‘covering ’ (cp Is. 28 20, EV). 

6. The term 22, yib,t in Is. 257 (EV ‘covering’) is usually 
explained asa veil. The figure in this passage is derived from the 
custom of covering the face as a token of grief (see Mourninc). 


7. ré‘alah, ny, Is. 3 19+, is either a soft shaw! (EV ‘ muffler,” 
AVmg. ‘spangled ornaments’), or a fine veil (so Che.). The 
root 5y is cognate to 73/9 (tremble), and the form of veil was so 
called from its loose, clinging material. 

8. wepcBddaioy, t Cor. ll x5 AVmg-, EV preferably ‘covering’; 
cp ManTLe, § 2 [19]. 

The face of the king or other chief was sometimes 
covered to hide the divine halo; thus Moses wore a 
masweh, mod, Ex. 34337. (xdAvupa [BAFL], cp 2 Cor. 
313), with which Dillmann compares sah, mip, Gen. 
4913.2 It will, however, be noted that, according to 
MT, Moses seems to have worn his veil only in private, 
and to have removed it not only when seeking an oracle 
but also when addressing the people. 1A. 


VEIL (OF THE TEMPLE). See TABERNACLE, § 
5, and cp TEMPLE, § 33. . 

The words are paréketh, NIB, Ex. 2631 ete. ; kara- 
méragua, Mt.275: Lk. 2345. Jerome (in Mt. 2751; 
also Epist.189; and again Epist. 1208} affirms that in 
Matthew's Hebrew Gospel he read, not ‘veil,’ but 
‘lintel'—superliminare templi infinite magnitudinis 
Sractum esse atque divisum(also corruisse, also sublatum), 
Nestle infers that Jerome found, not njhp, ‘ veil,’ but 
‘hha, ‘capital’ (of the column supporting the roof; see 
CHaAPITER, 4), though Jerome less accurately gives 
superliminare (Expos. 18956, 310 f.). Cp TEXT, § 
65 n. 2. 

VENISON (Fr. venaison, Lat. vexatio, ‘a hunting’ ; 
Heb. TS, sayid, AY, ‘to bunt,’ cp Ar. sayd™, 
Syr. saida). The Hebrews, as described by the OT 
writers, had already reached the stage of pastoral nomads 
when ‘the hunting which is the subsistence of the ruder 
wanderer, has come to be only an extra means of life’ 
{to quote Tylor, Anthropology, 220). Esau (g.v.) is 
probably meant to represent nothing more than this (‘a 
man acquainted with hunting,’ ty yt ex, Gen. 2527; 
cp 2528 273), since later he seems to be himself 
possessed of flocks and herds (Gen. 339; for Nimrod 
see the special article). 


As weapons used for this purpose or for driving off wild 
animals, mention is made of the how and arrow (Gen. 27 3 Is. 
724; see Weapons, § 2}and the Sune (g.z., 15.1740). Dt. 
145 enumerates amongst the animals that might be eaten several 
belonging to the venison class. These are some species of 
fallow deer Cayyal, sébi, yahmur; see Hart, Roesuck), two 
kinds of wild goat (see Goat, $ 2, CHamots), the Pvcarc (v.v., 
the Addax ?), and the ANTELOPE (y.v. 5 so RV). 

One of the Hebrew terms for ‘provision’ is actually 


reminiscent of the hunting stage (nox, sédah, Gen. 4225 
452r Ps. 18215 [|| ond}, Josh. 9s ['s ond]; ep the use of 


the verb in Josh. 912, ‘this our bread we provisioned 
ourselves [;y7p87] with it hot from our houses’). But, 


although both as a necessity and as a pastime the 
pursuit has in general played an important part in the 
education and evolution of mankind,? the Hebrews, 
hampered ® again (see CoLours, § 1) perhaps by certain 
peculiarities in their religion, after they had passed 
through the stage were not often induced ‘to revert for 
amusement to what their ancestors had been conipelled 


1 The expression min 195 shows that the outside of the veil 
differed from the inside. Cp wind ‘35, Job 415 [z3]- 

2 Inthe Talmud syom; wKiop is both ‘ covering’ and ‘ veil. 

3 Elsewhere we find the verb baba, &ilkel, used (1 K. 47), 
and the noun ond, lehem (1 K, 422 [5 2). 

4 As to its value in this respect Charles Kingsley’s Glaucus 
is suggestive in parts. 

5 In view, that is to say, of the struggle of the nations, 
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to practise from necessity’ {to quote M, G. Watkins, 
Gleanings from the Natural History of the Ancients, 
chap. 10). Assyrian,’ Egyptian,? Chaldzan,? and 
Persian monarchs, on the other hand, boasted of their 
exploits in hunting; the Assyrians and Persians even 
maintained private hunting-grounds, called mapddecros.4 
The Greeks and Romans pursued the pastime vigorously.* 
Their writers describe it frequently (Homer, Horace, 
Cesar), and in some cases whole treatises were written 
on the subject (Xenophon, Appian). 

Solomon’s table, it is true, was, we are told, sipplied with 
species of fallow-deer Cayyad, s&?, yakmir; see Hart, Ros: 
BUCK}; but there is nothing to indicate that they were taken in 
the hunt, We know that in other cases traps were used for the 
purpose (see Net, SNARE). In 1S, 2620, too, according to 
EV we have a figure of hunting a partridge, but the Hebrew 
term is ~adapA, ‘pursue,’ and in any case the meaning of the 
context is not clear (see PARTRIDGE ; and for the methods of 
capturing birds see Fow.inc). M. A.C. 


VENUS, TEMPLE OF (to atepration [AV]), 
2 Mace. 1226, AV™& See ATARGATIS. 


VERMILION (Wt), Jer.2214 Ezek. 2314t. See 
CoLours, § 14. 


VERSIONS. See TEXT AND VERSIONS. 


VESTMENTS (v135, etc.), 2K. 1022, etc. See 
DREss. 


VESTRY (nnnbn ; Ta) ETT! TOY O1KOY MECBAAA 
{BI.]. toric em Toy mic@aad [A]; . .. TOY cTO- 
Aicmoy [Aq Sym. ]), in the phrase ‘him that was over 
the vestry’ (2 K. 1022+), is generally supposed to mean 
the place where the holy vestments supplied to the 
worshippers of Baal were kept; see DREss, § 8; JEHU, 
col. 2356. ‘'he ancient versions differ; there was no 
fixed traditional interpretation. The moderns have 
defended ‘vestry’ or ‘ wardrobe’ by a far-fetched com- 
parison of Ethiopic e’/fak, ‘tunic, coat.’ The text 
must be corrupt. 

Read probably navbirby Wr, ‘him that was over the hall’ 
(Exp.T, Nov. 1899) That there were several ‘hails’ or 
‘chambers’ (maz) attached to the Jerusalem temple we know 


(Jer. 3524 Ezral0s Neh. 135, etc.); and from 1 §. $22 (cp 118 
©) we gather that close to the altar on a 64s#44, or ‘high place,’ 
there was a /ishk&&h, or ‘halt,’ in which those who partook of 
the sacrificial meal assembled, It was in such a éishkkah that 
the Baal-worshippers assembled in expectation of a sacrificial 
feast § (v1. 19). ros TEMPLE, $8 24, 32. 

This view does justice to the context, and accounts for @'s 7d 
émi Tow oixoy (xeqOaad =4eAGaa is a correction from the later [7] 
Hebrew text); that @ did not fully understand yoy is plain 
from 1 S.(see above). y and 3 are liable to be confounded with 
n and nm; 6 may come from pn, repeated in error. To correct 


SOD, ‘the composition of the (sacred) perfumes,’ or naedn, 


“the ceremonial ' (cp Klo.), gives a less suitable sense. On the 
guesses of the other versions see commentators. tT. K.G. 


VESTURE (imation), Rev. 191316 AV, RV ‘gar- 
ment.’ See MANTLE, § 2 [17]. 

VETCHES, WILD (5179), Job 307 RV™, EV 
NETTLES (¢.¥.}. 

VIAL. 1. 9B, fee, 18.101; also 2K.913 RV 
(where AV has Box [¢.v.]3 axés). Cp also Crus, 

2. giddy, Rev. 58 157, etc., where RV always Bowt (¢.v., 9). 


VILLAGE. 1. A ‘village’ as distinguished from a 
‘town’ or ‘city’ (WY, ‘iv) is properly IDB, eaphar 
(Cant. 721 [12] 1 Ch. 2725), or WDD, Apher (x S. 618 in 
combination with "MBi3, Aappérdzi, ‘village of the 
peasantry,’ EV ‘country village),’ or W53 £ép4ér (Neh. 
62, plar., if MT is correct; see CHEPHIRAH). Like 


I See Ball, Light from the East, 161 £7. 

2 See Maspero, The Dawn of Civilisation, 61 f- 

3 fbid., 766 £7. 

*4 See Warre-Cornish, Dict. of Gk. and Rom. Antig. s.0. 

Mapd8ecos. 

5 Tid, s.v. ‘Venatio.’ 

§ Moore (/xdges, 361) suspects that the ‘house’ which Samson 
pulled down by leaning against its two pillars was the banquet- 
ing hall of the temple of Dagon. 
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the Arabic &e/r, the word enters into compound place- 
names—e.g., Chephar-ha-ammonai; ¢p Capernaum. 


grew out of the early settlements of nomads, Gen. 2516 
(| mop, fivdth; op CasTLE, 4), Lev. 2531 (‘villages 
[enclosures] which have no wall around them’), Josh. 
198 (‘villages which lay around their cities’; see 
City), Neh. 1228 See Hazor, Hezron, HAzERIM, 
HAZEROTH. 

3. In AV ‘villages’ is now and then given for ny3a, 
banoth, ‘daughters’—z.e., the dependent towns of a 
city; Nu, 212532 (RV ‘towns’), x Ch. 223 (so too 
RV). Cp DAUGHTER. 

4. On nun, 2awwerk, a less distinctly Hebrew term 
than 2, and properly synonymous with it, see HAVOTH- 
Jair, HivITes, 

5. rings, f*razdth, properly ‘level country." RV 
renders ‘villages’ (AV ‘towns') ‘without walls’ in 
Zech. 24 [8], and in Ezek. 381: Esth.919 EV gives 
‘unwalled villages,’ ‘unwalled towns.’ nip should 
possibly be restored for myn in 2 Ch. 274 (see FOREST}, 
unless we hold that it was in conquered portions of the 
Negeb (read “ngxg, ‘in the Ashhurite’) that Jotham, 
like REHOBOAM (¢.v.), built ‘castles and towers.” In 
Esth. (Z.c.) the noun ‘rds is rendered in EV ‘of 
the villages’; cp EV of Dt.35 1 S.6x8. Some connect 
PERIZZiITES (¢.v.) with this word. 

&. jing, perdzin, too, is conjecturally rendered 
‘ villages,’ ‘ villagers’ by AV and some recent scholars 
(cp Moore and Budde) in Judg.5711, but by RV, not 
less conjecturally, ‘rulers,’ ‘rule,’ For Judg. 51x 
Robertson Smith in 1892 suggested ‘in the redemption 
of Israel’ (see Black, /uages, 42); but more probably 
the true reading in Judg.5731, and Hab. 314 is nn 
{on}; cp @ dvvarol [B], ppatwy [AL], duvacray 
{but in Judg.511 atéyoor [B], évicxucay [AL]). So 
Cheyne, and {in Hab. /.c.} Voliers. 


7. ons Hab. 814 AV, ‘the head of his villages’ (RV ‘of his 
warriors’; mg. ‘hordes’: or, ‘ villages’). But see 6. 

8. xoun in NT is uniformly rendered village in RV (Mk. 
8 27—the villages of Caesarea Philippi; Jn.742—the village of 
Bethiehem). In @ it sometimes represents not only M3, m0, 
“HN, TO, WS, WD, and 73, but alsoeven TY and Fp. 

It is given asa Rabbinical view that a city, as distinguished 
froma village, was a community with ten learned men in it—ze., 
a sufficient number to entitle it to havea synagogue. According 
to Furrer (Schenkel, 8£ 212) the modern criterion in Palestine 
is the possession of a separate market. In Esth. 919 of xavow 
Kotvres év tais untporéAsoww (om. B*), and of dveorappevor év 
7wdo7" Xpq constitute the two categories to one or other of which 
every Jew is assumed to belong. 


VINDICATOR (bx), Job1925 RV™% See GOEL, 
and Jos ii. col. 2474. 


VINE (]5j, more fully} [52 Nu.64 Judg. 13 14}, 
Like the name of the grape (a3). the word is common 


to Heb, Aram. Arab. and Ass.——from which 
Guidi infers (Dela Sede primitive, ete. 40 
f-} that the vine was known to the people 
who formed the original Semitic stock. But from the 
names for pruning, vintage, winepress, and wine being 
distinct in the different languages he concludes that the 
primitive Semites were unacquainted with the making of 
wine, their original ‘ strong drink’ (123, a word common 
to the four languages and Ethiopic} being probably 
made from barley. 

Géphen (}3} denotes the grape-vine everywhere but in 
2K. 439, where géphen iddeh (aw }p3) is used of some 
plant resembling the vine in form, but bearing poisonous 
or bitter gourds; see WILD Gourps. Another word 
Sivek (pw, Is.52 Jer. 2ert) or sérékah (apne, Gen. 
49:rt) seems to denote a superior sort of vine. 
Probably it derives its name from the rich dark hue 
of the grapes (cp Ar. Jakira or Sakura; Vag. Uebers. 
31 f- explains differently). Its grapes were called 
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serakim (opr, Is. 168, though RV's ‘ choice plants’ is 
a possible rendering). According to Jewish tradition, 
they were very sweet, with almost invisible kernels 
harsannim (oixan; see GRAPE, 7). The vine branch 
or shoot is called 2é¢mdrah (major), from rp; to ‘prune ; 
or jarig (pw, Gen. 4010 12 Joell7}), from x to 
‘interweave.'  Zalzallim (p*51b1,1Is.185) seems to 
denote low branches or clusters that lie on the ground. 
‘The gathering of grapes is expressed by the verb 4x3 
(Lev. 255, etc.}, the vintage or vintage-season being 
basir (13, Lev. 265, Judg. 82+); to prune the vine is 
wi (Lev, 253 7 Is. 56+); the pruning-hook is masméradh 
(m0m). The ‘ pruning of vines’ (Budde, Siegfried) is 
a more likely interpretation of zamir (9x) in Cant. 
2x2 than the ‘singing of birds‘ (Del., Kénig). 
obscure word ztmrath (npr) in Gen. 4311 is by Frd. 
Delitzsch connected with this root, and interpreted as 
‘fruits cut (from the plants that bear them)’; but 
Dillmann rightly objects that sor is used only of pruning 
away that which is useless : probably the word must be 
traced to some other source; @ renders ray xaprév. 
In Talm. 2émer (+1) = dessert-fruit (grapes, etc. ). 


The Israelites traced the planting of the vine to Noah 
(Gen. 920; see Budde, Bi4/. Urgesch. 306 F., 407, and cp 
ate Noaw}; and Budde thinks that the ‘com- 
co mines fort’ one of in Gen. 529 refers to the 
" invention of wine. Noah was not a 
dweller in Palestine; thus the Israelites preserved the 
tradition of the introduction of the vine from another 
land. Palestine, as described in the OT, was a great 
wine-producing country. Joseph (Ephraim) in Gen. 49 22 
and Israel in Ps. 808 [9] (cp Is.52 Hos. 101, ete.) are 
compared to a vine, Delitzsch, in his charming essay 
‘ The Bible and Wine’ {/ris, 1888, essay 9), sees in the 
fact that Jesus compares himself to a vine (Jn, 151), 
an allusion to his being the Messiah, the Second David 
—which illustrates a passage in the early Christian 
Didaché. The phrase to ‘sit under one’s own vine and 
one’s own fig-tree' occurs constantly in descriptions of 
a time of peace (1 K.425 [55] Mic.44 Zech. 310). 
Passages like Judg. 913 Ps.10415 show with what 
simplicity men thanked God for the gift of wine. But 
the vine supplied another figure. There were wild vines 
—not of a‘ genuine’ stock (Jer. 221). Israel, when un- 
faithful, is compared to these (Jer. Zc. cp Is. 52), and 
the enemies of Israel are even likened (Dt. 3232) toa 
‘vine of Sodom '—7.e., one whose juices and fruit were 
tainted by the corruption typified by Sodom (Driver). 
Cp Sopom, § 3, n. 2. 
The vine ( V2¢is vinifera, L.) ‘ grows spontaneously ’ ? 
{according to de Candolle, L’Origine, 151 f= ) in W. 
temperate Asia, S. Europe, Algeria, and 
rag Morocco ; but its spontaneous growth is 
“most marked in the region S. of the 
Caspian, and between that and the Black Sea. Its 
original home was most probably in Transcaucasia, 
though traces of it have been found in deposits of 
prehistoric and probably prehuman age in other quarters 
--as in N, Italy, Switzerland, and S. France. It has 
been cultivated from the most ancient times in W. Asia 
and in Egypt; in the latter country there is evidence 
reaching back five or six thousand years. The ‘soma‘ 
of the Vedas appears to have denoted primarily a beer 
made from grain, but subsequently wine: and it is 
probable that wine was one of the earliest discoveries of 
the Aryan race and that they carried the vine with them 
as they migrated westward. Of the condition of vine- 
growing in modern Syria an account is given by Ander- 
lind in ZDPV 11160 # Cp also Tristram, MAB 407 
Jf, and see WINE. N. M. —W. T. T.-D. 


1 Possibly mbpbp in Jer. 69+ has a similar meaning. 


2 This phrase does not necessarily imply that it is a native of 
these districts, 
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VINEGAR (79M ,/ ‘be sour,’ ‘leavened,’ Nu. 63; 
020, Jn. 1929). Cp cols. 959 n. 3, 2752, 5309. 

VINEYARDS, PLAIN OF THE (0273 Sax), 
Judg. 1133 AV, RV ABEL-CHERAMIM (g.v.). 


VIOL (33), Is.512 AV. See Music, § 2, 6-9. 


VIOLET (n>3M), Esth.16 AV™; EV ‘blue.’ See 
PuRPLE and CoLours, § 13. 


VIPER (FYE, Is.306; eyiAna, Acts283). 
SERPENT, § 1 [1]. 


VIRGIN (trap@enoc). There is no clear trace of an 
Order of Virgins in the Apostolic Church. The four 
daughters of Philip the Evangelist {cp PxrLiy], who 
exercised the gift of prophecy, were virgins (Acts 219). 
In 1 Cor. 7 25-38 Paul declares that he has ‘no command- 
ment of the Lord’ respecting virgins: they may marry, 
or not marry, without sin. On the whole he is inclined 
to recommend for them and for all the unmarried state, 
‘on account of the present necessity,’ which should 
make all Christians sit loosely to the world. 

A later age, which valued virginity as a superior virtue, 
peopled the Apostolic age with virgins living in community and 
presided over by the Virgin Mary: see, for example Dovmitio 
Maria (Tischendorf, Apecal. Apocr, 1861) pp. 96f.; Coptic 
Afocr. Gospels, F. Robinson, 1896. But this picture has no 
historical authorisation, and is simply the reflex of a subsequent 
institution. On the difficult passage in Ignatius, Sveyrn. 13, 
‘I salute . . . the Virgins, who are called Widows,’ see 
Lightfoot’s note ad doc. : he is probably right in interpreting it 
as ‘1 salute the Widows, whom I prefer to call Virgins, for such 
in God's sight they are by their purity and devotion.’ [Cp 
Ministry, § 4x end.] J. AR. 


VISION (thd etc.), Gen. 151, etc. See PROPHECY. 


VISION, VALLEY OF ($1) ‘4 or N43, THe 
daparroc, [wn N* in v. s] en baparri cle]iwn), 
a place called Valley of Hizzaion, from which the 
Assyrians were expected to make an assault on the 
fortifications of Jerusalem, Is. 221 (late heading), st. 
That Hizzaion is a proper name, and that the phrase 
does not mean ‘valley of vision’ (or, prophetic revela- 
tion) is generally admitted. According to Dillmann, 
some part of Jerusalem is referred to, perhaps the 
Tyropoeon, where the fortification may have been 
specially weak, ‘This implies the Massoretic division 
of the verse, which, however, must surely be wrong 
(see Duhm; Marti; SBOT). No such name as 
Hizzaion being known, it has been proposed to read 
—nin +a ‘the valley of Hinnom,’ comparing Zech. 145, 
where “7 x43 {‘ valley of my mountains’) and on x3 
(‘valley of mountains’) may be miswritten for niga x‘3 
‘yalley of Hinnom' (see ‘ Isaiah,” SBOT [Heb.], 112; 
Marti}. : 

It is, however, by no means improbable that Is. 221-14, in its 
original form, referred to an expected blockade of Jerusalem by 
the Jerahmeelites (cp SENNACHERIB, § 5), and that prin "33 
should be 7gi2 33 ‘the sons of Cushan.’ The next metrical 
line begins with phy, where pb+y (Elam), as also probably in 
lliz 2l2 Jer. 25 25 49 34 Ezek. 32 24, isa misunderstood vorrup- 
tion of xen (Jerahmeel). Such is the position of the un- 
decided question respecting the reference of Is. 22, and the 
meaning of ‘ Valley of Hizzaion." T. KC. 


VOPHSI (*D1; 1a8[e)i[BAFL]; Vaps:[Vg. ]), father 
of Nahbi (Nu. 13 r4t). 


VOWS, VOTIVE OFFERINGS. A vow is a 
voluntary obligation solemnly assumed toward God to 


See 


ee do something not otherwise required, 
a i a but believed to be acceptable or influ- 


ential with him. The promise may be 
either simple or conditional.. In the former case it is 
usually a pledge to perform at a future date—for ex- 
ample, at the next recurrence of a feast--an act of 
worship which is less convenient or suitable at the 
time the vow is made; and the motive may be any 
which would prompt man to the act itself, such as 
gratitude to God, the desire to secure his favour, etc. 
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A conditional vow is commonly made in circumstances 
in which the urgent need of God's protection or help 
is felt, as in illness, an attack by the enemy, or for the 


obtaining of a greatly desired end, such as the birth of | 


a child, the increase of flocks and herds, victory in 
battle, and the like. In such a case a man solemnly 
binds himself, if God does for him what he wishes, to 
do such and such a specified thing for God. 

Vows of the latter kind were in ancient religions the 
conimon accompaniment of prayer, and were believed 
to contribute greatly to its efficacy. The transaction 
seems to us commercial in even a higher degree than 
the familiar motive of sacrifice, Do ut des; this may be 
formulated, Dado si dederis. We have to remember, 
however, that man's gift was not conceived as an 
equivalent by which the service of God was purchased, 
but as a present, just as in similar transactions among 
men when an inferior sought the aid of a great man. 
The thing vowed might be anything with which it was 
conceived that God would be pleased—a sacrifice, a 
service, a dotation of gold and silver, houses and lands, 
cattle, or persons to God, that is, to the temple. It 
might also be an interdict imposed by the maker upon 
himself for a time or for life in the use of things other- 
wise lawful; thus fasting, abstinence from particular 
kinds of food—as the grape and its products in the 
Nazirite’s vow—from the wearing of ornaments, sexual 
intercourse, etc., were often vowed. Such arbitrary 
self-denial was thought, like the scrupulous observance 
of the similar restrictions imposed by religion itself, to 
be a proof of devotion. 

The general word for vow is 13, #éder, @ evyx}. For a vow 
of abstinence specifically, Nu. 30 employs “ON, OX, iss, ésdr 
(@ dpicpds), from IDX, ‘bind.’ The meaning of this word is 
especially clear in Dan.6712/.15, where RV_ well renders 
‘interdict '; cp also the rabbinical use of the verb in the sense 
of prohibit, and Mt, 16 19 18 18. 

The vow, being a solemn promise freely made, was 
a most binding obligation ; it had the force of an oath, 
with which, indeed, it was frequently associated (see 
Nu. 302 Acts 2321}. Even a rash vow or one which 
entailed unforeseen and terrible consequences, like 
Jephthah’s (Judg.11), must be fulfilled to the letter. 
To break faith with God in such a matter was to invite 
destruction. Men, uevertheless, often tried to slip out 
of their obligation by subterfuges, or practised deceit in 
paying their vows. Malachi {1 14) pronounces accursed 
the fraudulent man who had vowed a male victim and 
had one in his flock, but sacrificed a blemished beast.! 
The Deuteronomic law enjoins the prompt payment of 
vows according to their tenor, for God will strictly 
exact it; it is no sin not to make a vow, but being 
voluntarily made it must be fulfilled {Dt. 23 21-23 [22-24]; 
cp Prov. 2025 Eccles, 54 f. [3 7] Ecclus. 1822). 

Examples of vows in the OT history are those of Jacob at 
Bethel (Gen, 28 20-22, cp $113, 352-7), Jephthah (Judg. 1130/4 
34-39), Hannah (1S. 1114 24-28), Absalom (2S. 1574), Frequent 
references in other connections show how important a place 
vows had in all periods of religion : see Dt. 126 11 17 26 Ps. 2225 
5014 5612 6158 651 6613 T6xn 1161418 Prov. 714 Is. 19er 
Nah. Lig Jon. 116 29 Judith414 1 Esd, 27 2 Macc. 335 913, 7% 
Acts 21 23 2321. 

The only laws in the Pentateuch on the subject of 
vows in general,? Lev. 271-29 and Nu. 80, are both 
late. Nu. 30 determines who can make 
a binding vow, with especial reference 
to the vows of women {see 44. Nédarim). Tf a 
man makes a vow or imposes upon himself by an oath 
some abstinence, he must not ‘profane his word,’ but 
strictly fulfil his obligation, The vow of a widow ora 
divorced woman is similarly binding (v. 10); but the 
vow of an unmarried woman in her father's house, or 
of a married woman in her husband's, is null without 
his consent, which, however, is assumed to be tacitly 
given, if, being cognisant of the vow, he did not oppose 


2. Laws, 


1 Cp the Arab substitution of gazelles for sheep in payment 
of a vow, SACRIFICE, § 8. 
2 On the Nazirite's vow, see NazIRITE. 
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her. If a woman marries while under a vow made in 
her father's house, the subsequent consent of her 
husband is necessary; if he annuls it she is free. If 
the husband lets the vow pass in silence when he first 
learns of it, but afterwards prevents its fulfitment, he 
makes himself guilty of the breach of obligation. The 
law does not say how it is with the vow of a minor son 
in his father’s house, or with that of an Israelite slave. 

Lev. 27 treats of the conditions under which persons 
or property that have been given to God in fulfilment 
of a vow may be redeemed, An animal of the kinds 
from which sacrifices are made to Yahwé is made ‘holy’ 
by the vow; no redemption, substitution, or exchange 
is allowed; if such a thing is attempted both animals 
become ‘holy’ (v. 9 /). On an unclean animal a value 
is set by the priest, and it may be redeemed by the 
payment of this sum with one-fifth added (ww. 11-13). 
Human beings are redeemed at a price fixed by the law 
in accordance with their age and sex (cp Jos. Ant. iv. 44); 
a boy between one month and five years oid, five shekels, 
a girl, three ; from five years to twenty, twenty shekels 
and ten respectively ; from twenty to sixty a man is 
valued at fifty shekels, a woman at thirty; after sixty 
this value fell to fifteen and ten. If a man was too 
poor to pay the price on this scale, the priest fixed a 
sum within his means. If a man consecrates a house 
to Yahwé by a vow, the priest estimates its value, and 
the owner may redeem it on payment of six-fifths of the 
sum. In the case of hereditary lands which revert to 
the family in the Jubilee year, the value depends on 
how far off this term is. The basis is, on an acreage 
seeded with one homer of barley, fifty shekels for the 
whole period, that is, one shekel for each year the 
tenure has to run. The surtax for redemption is, as 
in all other cases, one-fifth. If not redeemed, or if 
sold to another man, the reversion is cut off, and the 
land ceded to the priests. Purchased land, in which 
the buyer has really only a leasehold till the next Jubilee 
year, is estimated by the priest. 

Some things cannot be consecrated to God by a vow, 
either because they already belong to him, like the 
firstlings of animals fit for sacrifice (Lev. 2726}, or 
because they are abominable to him, as the hire of a 
religious prostitute of either sex {Dt.2318}—a kind of 
votive-offering frequent in that world. 

A vow of abstinence of a peculiar kind is that of the NazirITz 
{g.z.), for which there are special laws in Nu. 6 1-21, 

A man might not only vow to ‘hallow’ some object 
to God (uv pa, Azéd75}, he might devote it (o-inn, Aekérim) 


by his vow so that it became Aérem (see BAN, and cp 
Nu. 212). What was so devoted became intensely ‘holy,’ 
that is, God guarded his rights in it most jealously ; it 
could neither be sold nor redeemed. Lands or animals 
so dedicated belonged irrevocably to the sanctuary, that 
is to the priests (Nu. 1814 Ezek. 4429); men thus devoted 
must be put to death (Lev. 2728 7). The last provision 
can hardly be an actual provision for a private ban. 

Vows, like oaths, were frequently made rashly and about trivial 
matters; indeed, they often became a mere form of speech to 
fortify an asseveration or a declaration of purpose, as ‘1 vow, if 
I didn't see a snake as big as the beam of a wine-press’ (A/, 
Veédarim, 32). With a lurking scruple such as among us gives 
rise to minced oaths, men in NT times said Zonadm, kondh, or 
the like, instead of Zovbam, The rabbis discouraged the practice 
by requiring the fulfilment of unadvised vows, and declaring the 
clipped formula equivalent in force to the proper word. They 
had to distinguish, however, between vows the fulfilment of 
which, though inconvenient, was a proper punishment for the 
rash undertaking, and such as ought not to be kept, and to pro- 
vide some way of absolution for the latter (Mf. Néddrim, 31 
x). In this endeavour they were led into a casuistry not 
always accordant with sound ethics. The example given by 
Jesus in Mk, Tro. Mt. 154 / of the way in which they nullified 
the law of God by their traditions has been discussed under 
CORBAN (¢.7.). 

The commonest vow in all ages was doubtless a sacrifice, and 
votive offerings were probably the commonest of private sacri- 





1 The provisions of the law are not clear; see the commen+ 


taries, ‘or the rabbinical elaboration of these rules see 
M. “Avakin. 
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fices. The votive sacrifice might, according to the terms of the 
vow, be a burnt-offering or a peace-offering, or both combined, 
and consist of any kind or number of sacrificable animals, or 
simply of an oblation. The rites were those appropriate to the 
species of sacrifice and the victim (see SacRIFICE)}; a votive 
peace-oftering was subject to the ordinary rule that the flesh 
‘ should be eaten on the day of the offering or the next, not to the 
natrower restriction of the thank-offering (¢é¢@aA), and to the 
general requirement of ceremonial purity in those who partook 
of the feast (Lev. 7 16 //). Nu. 153 prescribes an oblation with 
every victim in the case of votive as of other sacrifices. Offer- 
ings of wine and oil were also made in the fulfilment of vows (see 
Sacririce, $ 31 2), a 

M. Nédarim, “Arakin, cp also Sékadim, 46-8; the works on 
biblical archeology, especially Saalschiitz, Mosaisches Recht, 
Loya'g 1358 4; Nowack, Hebr. Arck.; Ben- 
3. Bibliography. zinger, Hedr. Arch.; articles ‘Geltibde’ 
in PRE, Riehm, HBA, Schenkel, BL, 

‘Yow,’ Hastings, DB. G. F. M. 


VULGATE. See TEXT AND VERSIONS, §§ 21, 59. 


VULTURE. Of the four species of Vulturide 





WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OF 


described by Tristram from Palestine, three (Gyps 
fulvus, Neophron percnopterus, and Gypaetus barbatus) 
are treated under the heedings (1) EAGLE [RV™& 
‘Great Vulture’, (2) GleR-EAGLE and (3) OSSIFRAGE. 
‘The fourth species is the black vulture, Vudiur monachus, 
the only living representative of its genus. This bird 
inhabits the countries surrounding the Mediterranean 
and extends eastward to China. It is not common in 
Palestine, and does not seem to be mentioned in 
OT ot NT, 


4. The ‘vulture’ (983, a@'&h) in AV of Lev. 1114¢ is in RV 


rendered ‘kite.’ Its identification can only be conjectural ; but 
see KITE, 


5. The ‘vulture’ (7% dayyak, NY, dayydth, another form of 


sy above) of De.1413 (om. Di, after Sam. ©), Is. 34 r5t 
(Aados) is also rendered Kire in RV. See above. 


6. ER "ayyah, Job287, AV (RV ‘falcon), but elsewhere 
Kits (.z.). A. E. S. 


W 


WAFERS. x. Pl, rdkiz, Ex. 292, EV, etc., rCh. 
2329 RV. See Brean, § 2 (c). 

2. MIVDS, sappihath, Ex.1631t ¢yepis; see BAKEMEATS, § 3 
(3), where, however, NN°BY is to be read for ‘P'P3. . . BREAD.” 


WAGES. See, generally, TRADE AND COMMERCE, 
§ 83 (e) 4. The words are :— 
I. IQY, Sahar, uric Os, merces, of the hire of a servant (Gen. 


8032 Ex.29 Dr. 2415 1 K.520 [6] [(@B om. proGdv), etc.), the 
‘reward’ of priests (Nu. 18 31), passage-money (Jon. 1 3, vatAov), 
ete, 


2. In’, séker, Prov. 11 18 Is. 1910; on the latter passage see 
SLuices. 

3. MBeD, maskéreth, pads, merces, Gen. 2915 817 4x 
Ruth 2 12. 

4. abys, PF ullah, wrcdds, opus, Lev. 19 13, etc. 

5. ute00s, merces, Jn. 436, etc. See above, 1. 

6. aydiniov, stipendium, stipendia, 1 Esd. 456 1 Macc, 828 
1432 Lk.314 Rom. 6 23 r Cor. 97 2 Cor. 118 (cp dow ‘meat’ 
Tob. 22 [dpdprov x} 78, [om. x] dyorotnwa Judith 121, dpos= 
a Na. 11 22), 

WAGON. +. O3Y, ‘dgaiah ; see Cuarior, § 2. 

2. DDY, saddim, Is. 6620, EV ‘litters,’ but better, 
following @ (ev Aaurvas [husdywv]), ‘cars' such as 
are drawn, for swiftness, by mules (cp Pind. Pyta. 
4o4f. drivn); cp Ass. sumbx (from sudéu), acar drawn 
by mules, as distinguished from xerkabtu, a wagon 
drawn by horses. At the same time, the ‘cars,’ like 
the ‘chariots and horses,’ in Is. (/.c.) are very possibly 
due to an editor; the original text gave the names of 
the peoples whence the Jews were to be brought; see 
Crit, Bib. 49. 

In Nu.73 ay ribsy, EV ‘covered wagons’; but this is merely 


a syn. for aay ‘cars.’ Cp eax Tg. Is.4922 Nah.22 (the 
queen sitting in a wa¢y)- 

3. 333, 7ékeb, Ezek. 2824 AV, RV Cuariot (¢.z-). 

4 baba, galgal, Ezek. 2324 RV, Ezek. 2610 RV, AV RVmg. 
‘wheel,’ cp WHEEL. 

On the ‘ place of the wagons’ 1S. 17 20 ete. RV, AV ‘trench,’ 
see CAMP, § 1. 


WAIN, THRESHING (jV1), Job4130 [22] RV. 
See AGRICULTURE, § 8 f. 


WALL. x. On MID, omdh, see FORTRESS, passim. 
2. Son, Rel (bin), a surrounding wall, defined by Jews as 
nin [B—z.¢., ‘alittle wall’ (see BDB), a géacis ; see ForTRESS, 


$5, end, col. 1557. 

3. Ti, gadér, is rendered ‘wall’ by AV in Nu. 2224 Ezra$9 
Is. 55 Ezek. 427 1a Hos. 26 where in each case RV or RVing. 
prefers ‘fence.’ See HEDGE, 2, and the place-names Geder, 
Gederah, Gederoth, Gederothaim, Gedor. RV™g. suggests 


‘walls’ for ‘hedges,’ niv33, in Nah, 8 x7. ; 
4. VP, £ir, of a town-wall in Josh. 215, etc.; of a house-wall 
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in 1K.65 7, etc., of a room-wall in 1 $.181r1 2045, etc., cp 
House, § 1. 

5. aw, 54x; Gen. 49 22 Ps. 18 30[aglt, 2S. 22 30; in Jer. 5 10 for 
ning, nig is suggested—i.¢., rows of vine-plants ; see Ges,-Bu, 


$v, MAW, and cp Duhm, ad loc, 
6. bn’, &édbthe?, Cant. 2 ot of a house-wall. 


7 NWR, "uslarnd’, Ezra b 3 gt. Word of uncertain meaning; 


see Ges.-Bu. who suggest ‘Gebilk '—#.¢., ‘timberwork,’ BAL 
has xopryiay; Il 1 Esd.64 has ryv aréyqy tavrmy. See Marti, 
KHC, ad loc. 


WALLET (ttHipa), Mt. 1010 RV, AV Scrip (¢.v.}. 


WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OF. ‘The Wilder- 
ness (Aam-midbdr, IBD) was, in all periods, the 
standing phrase among the Hebrews 

F hae , for the scene of that epoch in their 

we rUSee: history which immediately preceded 
the settlement in Canaan; in addition to the Hexa- 
teuchal narratives see, ¢.g., Am. 210 Hos.135 Jer. 26 
Ezek. 2010 Neh. 921 2 Ch. 249 Ps. 1074. Undefined by 
reference to particular places, the Hebrew term is a 
wide one. Agreeably to its etymological signification, 
‘the place where (cattle) are driven,’ it denotes country 
inhabited by nomads, and in actual OT usage includes 
the country stretching SW. of Canaan to Egypt, to- 
gether with the Sinaitic peninsula, SE. to Arabia and E. 
to the Euphrates. (See CATTLE, § 5, DESERT, § 2[3].) 

The topographical problem, with which alone the 
present article is concerned, is to discover the limited 

- » district within this larger area of 
2. Topographical wilderness to which the Sheariedie life 
problem. of the early Hebrews was referred in 
the memory or imagination of the various biblical writers. 
The difficulties and uncertainties attending the solution, 
which probably will never be wholly overcome, are due 
mainly to the uncertainty in many parts (but chiefly in 
the case of J and E) of the analysis of the sources, our 
insufficient acquaintance with the actual historical con- 
ditions (cp Sina), and the paucity of trustworthy 
identifications of particular sites. The literature of the 
subject, which is extensive, needs to be used with 
extreme caution on account of the gengral neglect of a 
critical employment of the sources and the utter insuf- 
ficiency—-in some cases also, the thoroughly unphilo- 
logical character—of the reasons for the identifications. 
[Textual criticism, too, may have to be applied more 
methodically. ] 

The sites of the Egyptian starting-point of the Exodus, 
of Sinai, and of the intervening stages, are discussed 

3. Bite of elsewhere (EXODUS, SiNAl). We are here 

Kadesh. more immediately concerned with the district 
in which the people are said to have wandered 
for forty years between the first abortive attempt on 
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Canaan from the S. and the final successful attack 
from the E, For this the most important site is 
KADESH (¢.v.); long a matter of almost hopeless dispute, 
it is now, by general consent, identified with “Ain-Kadis 
{so m. S. of Beersheba), which was visited by Seetzen in 
1807 (Reisen durch Syrien, 348[1859]), and then by 
Rowlands, who first identified it with Kadesh (Williams, 
Holy City, 1464 f-}, and by Clay Trumbull (Aadesh 
Barnea [1881]}, who has elaborately and successfully 
vindicated the identification. 

Now, what relation does Kadesh bear to the wilder- 
ness of Wanderings? In P, where the case is simplest, 

Kadesh is the stage reached immediately 

# Kadesh jofore Mt. Hor (Nu. 20221 27 14 Dt. 82sr 
and Pin Nu. 201-13). Apparently, there- 
fore, it was not visited before the fortieth year—z.e., 
the end of the nomadic period, For, according to P, 
the sentence of forty years wandering was given in the 
wilderness of Paran and was to be carried into effect in 
the same wilderness (Nu. 12 166 131-3 262 1435), whereas 
Kadesh is in the wilderness of Zin (Nu. 20122, cp 33 36), 
which is distinct from the wilderness of Paran (Nu. 
133 21), Doubtless, the fortieth year was originally 
mentioned in Nu. 201 (cp 3338), and was subsequently 
omitted for obvious harmonistic reasons. In P the 
whole people in the fortieth year moved as the spies had 
done a generation earlier out of the wilderness of Paran 
into the wilderness of Zin to Kadesh, 

From the foregoing representations all the remaining 
narratives differ; for all these, in spite of other differ- 
ences among themselves, agree in associating Kadesh 
with the beginning of the ‘forty years’ ' wanderings. 

in the combined narratives of JE—and probably also 
in both of the originally separate narratives J and E-~- 

5. InJE Kadesh is the place whence the spies were 

a " despatched (Nu. 1326, from ‘to Kadesh' ; 
cp 328 7) and, presumably, where the condemnation 
to the forty years’ wandering was pronounced (Nu. 
1433), where the people abode (ayn awn), and where 
Miriam diced and was buried (Nu. 2014), and whence, 
at the close of the period, they made their request to 
pass through Edom (Nu. 2014 #).? In brief, Kadesh 
was the goal of the people after the Exodus and their 
visit to Sinai, their headquarters while they were shep- 
herds (o-yn) for * forty years,’ and their point of depart- 
ure for the final attack on Canaan. Cp also Judg. 11 16. 

In D Kadesh is the goal of the people after leaving 
Horeb (Dt. 119, cp 923 Josh. 1467}, the place whence 

6. nD the spies were despatched (Dt. 120-24 Josh. 

. * 147), and the scene of their condemnation 
to a prolongation of the nomadic life (Dt.134 7). 
There they abode for an indefinite period, not, however, 
exceeding a few months (Dt. 21, cp 7 14}; but the main 
part of the period-—thirty-eight years—was spent in 
compassing Mt. Seir (Dt.2114). Moreover, according 
to the only natural interpretation of Dt. 214, Kadesh, 
once left, was never revisited ; there is no suggestion 
here (nor anywhere else) of a second visit to Kadesh 
after absence. 

Thus in JE Kadesh is the (apparently) permanent 
centre, in D the starting-point, and in P the final stage 
of the nomadic wanderings which intervened between 
the defeat of the Hebrews on their first attempt to 
conquer Canaan from the S. and the commencement of 

1 Nu. 2022 has been generally assigned to P in its entirety. 
Carpenter, in the Oxfo:d Hexateuch, assigns clause a to E. 
this were certain, which it is not (see Gray in /sternat. Crit. 
Com.), it would still be clear that 20 225-29 in P, as in the present 
compilation, was preceded by P’s story of the sin of Moses and 
Aaron at Kadesh ; cp 20 24 with v. 23. 

2 It must suffice merely to draw attention to the theory 
recently advanced by Steuernagel (Die Einwanderung der 
tsraclitischen St&émmen, 1901) that in J one section of the 
people (the ‘Leah’ tribes, according to his denomination) actu- 
ally made their way into Canaan from Kadesh, whereas in E 
the ‘Jacob’ tribes, leaving Kadesh at the beginning of the 
nomadic period, spent their years of wandering in the deserts 
East of the ‘Jordan and the Arabah. [Cp Exonus i, § 6, 
TRIBES, $ 13] 
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that definite march which led to the actual conquest 
from the E. a generation later, 

We must now consider what hints the various narra- 
tives contain for the closer definition of the district in 

7. Sinai to question. — JE contains no reference to 
EK. a hin JE places which directly serve to define the 
ae. ’ district ; for Hormah is not mentioned 
as a place in the wilderness of Wandering, but as a point 
connected with a definite attempt to gain an entrance 
into Canaan from the S., and all the other places referred 
to in JE are stages in the movements (1) from Egypt to 
Sinai, (2) from Sinai to Kadesh, which preceded the 
nomadic period proper, and (3) from Kadesh to the E, 
of Canaan, which succeeded it. For the first series, see 
Exopus, i. §§ 10 7 The second consists of ‘I'aberah 
(Nu. 113), Kibroth-hattaavah, and Hazeroth (Nu. 1135}. 
The identifications which have been offered of these sites 
have little more to recommend them than that they 
agree with a particular theory of a route from the spot 
identified as Sinai. In the only case where the similarity 
of the modern name {‘Ain el-Hadra= myn; so Robinson, 
Palmer) appears to furnish an independent reason for 
the identification, this circumstance is far from con- 
clusive, for names like Hazeroth were frequent (cp 
NAMES, § 105). The third series concludes with places 

8. To E. of which are obviously on the E. of the 
Canaan. Arabah—‘ the wilderness before Moab 
toward the sun-rising’ (Nu.2lso), the 

valley of Zered (Nu. 2112}, ‘the other side of Arnon’ 
(Nu. 2113), Beer, Mattanah, Nahaliel, Bamoth, ‘the 
valley that is in the field of Moab'—Nu. 2116-20, cp 
further 2121 #7; for details reference must be made to 
the several articles. An isolated fragment, apparently 
of E, in Dt. 106-8 preserves the names of four places— 
Beeroth-Bene-Jaakan, Moserah, Gudgodah and Jot- 
bathah—which were probably stages in the earlier part 
of the march down the W. of the Arabah ; but in the 
absence of identification, we cannot speak with certainty. 

Indirectly and negatively, however, the district of 
the nomadic period is, within broad limits, thus defined 

in JE. The country to the N, of Kadesh 
pa is implied to have been effectually held by 
"other peoples} (Nu. 1439-45; cp v. 25 1829 
~—to the NE, by Edom—cp Nu, 2016; see more fully 
Buhl, Gesch. der Fdomiter, 22-26, and Epom). The 
wanderings, therefore, in JE are conceived as taking 
place from Kadesh as a permanent centre over an in- 
definite part of the wilderness stretching to the S. and 
W. of that place—in other words, over the desert of et- 
Tih, and more immediately over that part now held by 
the "Azazimeh. 

In D, as in JE, Taberah and Kibroth-hattaavah are 
stages on the journey from Horeb to Kadesh (922); 
Hazeroth in Dt. 1x is either different 
from the Hazeroth of JE, or else the 
passage in question has ceased to be 
intelligible {cp Dr. ad éoc.). D chiefly differs from JE 
in making the scene of the wanderings for the greater 
part of the period (thirty-eight years) distant from 
Kadesh, but immediately bordering on Edom. The 
command in Dt.23 appears to be referred to the close 
of the period, and to have immediate reference to the 
final attack on Canaan; consequently, although the 
punitive wanderings extended up to the brook Zered 
(Dt. 2144) on the E. of Edom, we must conceive the 
greater part of the period to have been spent on the W. 
borders of Edom. Removing from Kadesh at the 
beginning, the people are found at the close of the 
period at the SE. end of the Arabah (Dt.23}. (In 
attempting to arrive at D's view, Dt.106/ must be 
disregarded ; the verses form an isolated fragment 
out of relation to D's other statements; cp Dr. ad loc.) 


10. D’s narra- 
tive. 


I Thus much it seems safer to affirm of JE. It is unnecessary 
here to discuss at length the analysis of the several sources as 
Beewosn J E and editors, for which the Commentaries must be 
consulted. 
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When we turn to P we have to distinguish between 
the general narrative and the summarising chapter, 
Nu. 33. 

In the narrative, the Hebrews journeyed from Sinai 
to the wilderness of Paran, Here they encamped, 

hence the spies were despatched, and 
i. gi tnwmiad hither they returned; and ‘in this 
7 wilderness’ (Nu. 1435) the punitive 
wanderings took place. On the boundaries of the 
wilderness of Paran, see GEOGRAPHY, §7. The re- 
maining places in P’s narrative appear to be referred to 
the final year. These occur in this order: wilderness 
of Zin (Nu. 201), Kadesh, Mt. Hor (2022), Oboth, Iye- 
abarim (2h10}, plains of Moab (22:), pointing to a 
northward movement (Paran to Kadesh} followed by an 
eastward (to the plains of Moab}; and the latter move- 
ment was in all probability regarded as being direct across 
the N. territory of Edom (cp We. CH rro, Buhl, Gesch. 
23, Gray on Nu. 2112), not, as in JE (e.g., Nu. 214), or 
D (Dt. 23 8}, by means of a march round the S. end of 
Edom ; for although the site of Oboth is uncertain, and 
Iye-abarim unidentified, yet the latter certainly lay, as 
its name indicates, on the E. of the Arabah (cp ABARIM). 
Thus, the main narrative of P, like JE and D, contains 
no topographical details of the scene of the wanderings 
proper. The district suggested by P is more southerly 
than in JE, less easterly—z.e., less definitely associated 
with the borders of Edom—than in D. 
In Nu. 83 the point of view is different. We have 
here a succession of forty places at which the children 
12. P's list. of Israel encamped, between the time 
° * when they left Rameses and the time 
when they arrived at the Fields of Moab. Probably 
the number has been fixed at forty by artificial selection, 
to equal the number of the years of wandering; although 
the compiler clearly does not intend us to suppose that the 
people tarried at each place just a year, for seven of the 
stages clearly belong to the fortieth year (cp v. 38). 
The interpretation of the chapter must, to some extent, 
vary with our estimate of its historical value, and that, 
in turn, will depend on our general view of the antiquity 
of the priestly strata of the Hexateuch. One at any 
rate—and the chief—of Dillmann's arguments in favour 
of the antiquity of the itinerary is quite inconclusive (sce 
below}. Starting from the view that the chapter isa late 
compilation, the following points must be noted: (1} 
It is compiled from more than one of the literary strata 
of the Hexateuch; for it contains some names (e.g., 
Pi-hahiroth, wilderness of Zin) peculiar to P, others 
unknown to him, but occurring elsewhere—e.g., Kibroth- 
hattaavah (JE, D), Ezion-geber (D); (2) it also draws 
onan otherwise unknown source, for seventeen of the 
places are mentioned nowhere else ; (3) it is dominated 
in its representation by P, for, like the main narrative 
of P, it makes Mt. Hor the death-place of Aaron (con- 
trast Dt. 1067) and places the wilderness of Zin= 
Kadesh immediately before Mt. Hor; on the other 
hand, between Hazeroth and Kadesh, which are im- 
mediately connected in JE, this list inserts eighteen 
stages. 

This being the case, the one striking divergence from 
P (claimed by Dillmann iu favour of the high antiquity 

of the list} is all the more remarkable, 

eee and probably contains the true clue to 
. the view of the period underlying the 
narrate, chapter. Zhe wilderness of Paran, so 
prominent in P, is not mentioned in the list. ‘This will 
be entirely accounted for, in complete accordance with 
the evident purpose of the list, which is to name, not 
large districts, but definite camping-grounds, if we assume 
that the stations mentioned between Sinai and Kadesh 
are conceived to have lain in the wilderness of Paran. 
Thus, the compiler derives from the other sources such 
places as are there naturally referred to the forty years 
between Sinai and Kadesh—viz., from JE Hazeroth, 
Kibroth-hattaavah, and the four places mentioned in 
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the fragment Dt.106; Ezion-geber from D, and 
thirteen places mentioned only in this list from some 
sources unknown to us, Granted this single assump- 
tion, the view of the compiler is found to be in com- 
plete accord with P—thus vv. 3-15 contain the stages in 
the straightforward march from Egypt to Sinai; wz. 
16-36 give the names of the camping-grounds during 
the forty years of punishment, the names of the 
individual places being substituted for that of the 
general district—Paran ; vv. 37-49 describe the march 
from Kadesh to the plains of Moab, and this, as in the 
main narrative of P, is apparently across the N. end of 
Edom, not round Ezion-geber on the S, border, With 
a recognition of a double tradition as to the route of the 
final march, the old difficulty occasioned by a com- 


j; parison of Dt.23 106 with Nu. 383037, which was 


met by various unsatisfactory hypotheses (such as that 
there was a second Ezion-geber near Kadesh, or a 
backward and forward movement from Ezion-geber to 
Kadesh, or that Nu. 3336é-412 originally followed 
immediately on 30a} falls to the ground. Ezion-geber 
was considered by the compiler of the itinerary to have 
been merely a camping-ground during the nomadic 
period, not a stage in the final march from Kadesh to 
the E. of Canaan. 
The question whence the compiler of this chapter 
derived the otherwise unknown names can only be met 
sai, by conjecture. Possibly it was from a 
14, Ite origin. now lost written source; but it is, per- 
haps, more probable that they are names of places known 
in his own day as belonging to that region. That the 
names (or at least the great majority of them) are genuine 
names of places, there seems’no reason to question ; and 
if, as is far from unlikely, they are names of caravan 
stations (Masp. Hist. Ancienne, 2475, n. 1) given by 
travellers, but never used by the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, the failure to identify the sites would be accounted 
for (cp Doughty, 4raéia Deserta, 149). It is, further, 
quite possible that Alush and Dophkah (z. 13), stages 
in the movement from Egypt to Sinai, and Zalmonah 
and Punon (v. 42), stages in the movement from 
Kadesh to the E. of Canaan, are only accidentally 
absent from some of our present sources in which 
they originally stood. That the eastern traditions had 
little or nothing to say of the places connected with 
the wanderings, is merely one side of the more general 
silence as to the period. In Nu. between the incident 
of the spies (13) at the beginning and the events at 
Kadesh (201-21) at the end of the period, but five 
chapters intervene. Two of these (15 19) contain miscel- 
laneous Jaws wholly unrelated to the period, and the 
remaining three (16-18) relate the revolt of Korah 
(Dathan, and Abiram) and the laws which were the 
outcome of it. But whether even this incident was re- 


| ferred to this period in the sources, or only by the 


editor, it is impossible to decide. 

In conclusion, some of the general features of the 
country may be mentioned. In JE, as we have seen, 
15. JE’s tra- Kadesh is the permanent centre. This 

: dition, harmonises with JE’s view of the punish- 
* ment as a postponement of the possession 
of the richer country of Canaan rather than the infliction 
of positive hardship. The people, for their unbelief, 
are to remain as they had been—nomads {o'y4). That is 
all; the punishment is not aggravated by their being 
condemned to a peculiarly barren tract of country. 
For Kadesh (‘Ain Kadis) is a singularly fertile and 
attractive oasis ; cereal crops even, in small quantities, 
can be raised in the neighbourhood. The WAdy ‘Ain 
el-Kudeirat, to the W., with its important well, is also 
fertile ; less valuable, but also worthy of mention, are 
the ¢kema’il or shallow pits of water in the Wady - 
Kasaimeh, situated still farther W. Southwards and 
westwards, whither according to JE the Hebrews must 
have wandered, stretches the desert of et-Tih; this, 
according to the description of Palmer (Desert of Exodus, 
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286-288}, is an ‘arid featureless waste’ marked by 
scanty lines of vegetation along the shallow wadies, but 
for the most part waterless. The ground is hard and 
unyielding and covered with small flints, and only in 
spring, after the rains, becomes covered with grass; cp 
also Seetzen, Reisen. 348 f 

Thus, the discovery of the true site of Kadesh and 
the literary analysis of the Hexateuch have brought 
to light a very noticeable difference 
of general representation. In the 
earlier traditions embodied in JE, the Hebrew nomads 
had as their common centre a large and fertile oasis in 
the neighbourhood of two other fertile valieys and a 
vast roaming ground southwards and westwards, barren 
for most of the year, but, as is usual in these deserts, 
abounding with grass in spring. On the other hand, 
the greater part of the time in D, the whole of it in P, 
is spent away from this fertile centre on the arid and 
barren plateau described above, 

Guthe in 7PV, 1883, pp. 182% ; Lagrange, ‘ L’itinéraire des 
Israélites du pays de Gessen aux bords du Jourdain,’ Rew. 

‘ bibligue, 9 (1900) 273-287, On the literary 
17. Literature. analysis, the relevant works of Dillmann, 
Wellhausen, Kuenen, and Driver, should be 
consulted ; Bacon’s Triple Tradition of the Exodus is especially 
worthy of attention for his careful attempt to discriminate J and 
E; the frequent uncertainty in the analysis of these two sources 
may be seen by consulting the analytical tables in Holzinger’s 
Einl, in den Hex, On the site of ‘Ain Kadis (Kadesh) and on 
the character of this and the neighbouring valleys, see Clay 
Trumbull, Kadesk Barnea (which also contains a very full 
index of the literature), Seetzen, Aeisen durch Syrien, 3 43-48, 
and on the character of the desert of et-Tih, E. H. Palmer, 
Desert of the Exodus, pt. ii. chaps. 1-5. 

{Cp, among other illustrative articles, KapEsR 1; MaxkuHE- 
LOTH; Moses, § 14; Moserau; NanALIEL; NEso [MounT], 
§ 2; Paran; REPHIDIM; RIMMON-PAREZ; SIN; SinaAr; Zrx,]} 

G, BG. 

WAR. The ordinary word in Hebrew for ‘ war' is 


16, Conclusion. 


mond, milhdmdéh ; to ‘fight’ or ‘carry on war’ is 
DMP}, nilkam (nif'al), NDY, sada’, ITY, baad (lit. 
‘advance to war,’ followed by by or ?Y of the object}, 
mandy TYP, ‘aah milhdmah, etc., ‘to advance to 
war’ is also expressed by nby (with by, e ord). The 
ordinary Greek equivalent is réXenos, wodepety. 
Palestine and all its adjacent land bordering on the 
Mediterranean, including Tyre, Sidon, and Byblus 
«| (Gebal), was called by the Babylono- 
eo oe Sean {mat) Martu or Amurri, or, ia 
¢ its northern portion, mat Hatti, and by 
of War. the Egyptians Rinu (see WMM 4s. u. 
Eur, 147}. All this country stood in a position of great 
strategic importance in the mutual relations that sub- 
sisted between the Euphrates and Tigris lands on the 
one hand, and the Nile territory on the other. For 
Palestine possessed a fairly well-watered and fertile belt 
of hills and plains extending from the Lebanon mountains 
on the N. to the el-Arish stream on the S. Conse- 
quently Canaan became the natural highway for the 
trading caravans (Gen. 3728 1 K. 1015} that passed 
from N. to S. or from SW, to NE, (see TRADE) It 
would also be the most fertile route for the Egyptian 
army as it moved to the NE., or for the Assyrian army 
as it advanced to the SW. to attack Egypt along its 
short vulnerable frontier defended by frontier fortresses, 
WN. of the Gulf of Suez. For the empire on the Nile, 
on the one hand, and the empire on the Tigris or on 
the Euphrates, on the other, were, to adopt the language 
of modern politics, the two first-class powers, prot- 
agonists in the drama of Western-Asian history, whose 
mutual relations overshadowed and dominated all other 
political interests and combinations among the minor 
Western-Asian states. Unless this controlling factor 
be kept clearly in view during the larger part of the 
regal period, the history of Israel in its external aspects 
can be but imperfectly understood. For a time—e.y., 
in the days of David and Solomon—the power of Egypt 
or of Assyria may suffer decline, or lapse into quiescence, 
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and the Hittite states or Syria (e.g., in the gth cent.), 
or Israel itself, may come into temporary prominence, 
but this is only a passing phase. The more permanent 
and dominating factor, to which we have referred, is 
nevertheless ever present and reasserts itself. 

No land, therefore, felt the pulses and tremors of war more 
acutely than the plains and mountains inhabited by Israel. Of 
this the prophetic oracles bear abundant witness. The prophet 
of Israel—which geographically stood so central to western= 
Asiatic movements—could not but be deeply interested in foreign 
politics. Hence the earliest prophet of Judah whose oracles 
have come <lown to us in separate collections (Amos), as well as 
the latest of the closing years of the monarchy (Jeremiah), uttered 
his A/as#é on foreign peoples. No other land was better situated 
as a watch-tower for the inspired seer. Probably no other country 
on the earth’s surface has been more frequently traversed by 
armies or has oftener resounded to the shock of battle or suffered 
greater hardships from the ravages of war. Belgium has been 
called the ‘cock-pit of Europe’ from the days of Louis X1V. and 
Marlborough to those of Napoleon and Wellington. But in a 
far truer sense, during the millenniums that separate Thotmes 
ILI. from the age of the Saracens, Palestine has been the cock-pit 
of Western Asia, 


It was at Eltekeh (Altaka}, not far from Ekron, that 
the power of SENNACHERIB (7. v.) recoiled from the onset 
of his southern enemies, and it was on the fatal field 
of Megiddo that Pharaoh Necho slew Josiaii (g.v.) who 
resisted the endeavours of the Egyptian monarch to 
capture the spoils of the defunct Assyrian empire. The 
Palestinian towns, Samaria, Jerusalem, Ekron, Ashdod, 
and Lachish, were regarded by the Assyrian kings as 
outposts on the path of the invader of Egypt, whilst the 
empire on the Nile, on the other hand, would naturally 
regard with apprehension their possession by a foreign 
foe. It is difficult to over-estimate the strategic im- 
portance of Palestine. 

The close vital bond that existed between the clan 
or tribe and the clan or tribal deity profoundly affected 
the ancient Semitic conception of war. 
‘ Religion,” as Wellhausen says, ‘was 
patriotism.’ Thus war against a foreign 
nation, like other national acts, was only 
undertaken under the favour or sanction of the patron 
deity or deities. 

Thus the inscriptions of the Assyrian monarchs preface 
the annals of a campaign with phraseology like this :— 
‘In my fourth campaign Asur inspired me with con- 
fidence ; then I summoned my mighty forces. : 
{Sennacherib’s prism inscription [Taylor cyl.]} col. iii., 
42. CpJudg.11lz29.) Kings inall their public functions, 
whether of building temples or conducting wars, like to 
describe themselves as under divine favour and guidance. 
Sargon opens his cylinder inscription by describing him- 
self as Saknu Bél iSakku na’id ASur niSit ina Anim u 
Dagan, ‘ Bel’s officer, exalted priest of Aur, favourite 
of Anu and Dagan.” Cp also Nimrud inscription 1, 
On the other hand, Sargon's enemy Merodach Baladan, 
son of Jakin, king of Kaldu, is described as being under 
the influence of an ‘evil demon’ (ged/e Himnu),’ and 
‘showing no fear for the name of the lord of lords’ 
(triumphal insc. 122). The Rassam cylinder of ASur- 
bani-pal continually recites the names of ASur, Sin, 
Sama§, Ramin, Bel, Nebo, [Star of Nineveh, [Star of 
Arbela, Nergal, and Nusku. In fact, the king (or his 
tablet-writer) seems possessed with a nervous dread of 
offending any deity by omitting his name. Doubtless 
in all these cases the magic potency of the name operated 
in the recital. 

IStar was the Assyrian war-goddess (Jastrow, Rel. of 
Bab. and Assyr, 83, 204; Driver, ‘Ashtoreth’ in 
Hastings D#1168}, The Canaanite war-deities, ac- 


2. Religious 
significance 
of war. 


1 It may here be noted that the deity of a defeated nation 
became relegated into the position of a demon, like the Titans 
overthrown by Zeus, It is to be observed in this connection that 
the Hebrews called the deities of the Gentiles sé (ow) or 


demons (Dt. 3217 Ps, 106 37, see Demons, §§ 2, 4), and we meet 
with several of their names as the demons of later Judaism—e.g., 
ReSp4 is the flame demon, the old Canaanite flame-deity ReSeph, 
the Re’pn of the ancient Egyptians (Baethg. #eztr. 50, Wiede- 
mann, Xe/. Aeg. 83, and cp the present writer's article ‘Demon’ 
in Hastings’ DB).  Beelzebub is the most conspicuous example, 
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cording to Egyptian data, were the goddess ‘Anat 
{represented as armed with helmet, shield, and lance, 
and in her left hand a battleaxe) and the god ReSeph 
{armed with helmet and Jance). See Wiedemann, 
Kelig. der alten Aegypter, 83. The warrior Shamgar 
was Ben ‘Anat ; see Baethgen, Beitrdge, 52 /., Judg. 33: 
56. 

The Moabite stone yields us other parallels (see 
MEsHA}. 

Chemosh, national deity of Moab, says to Mesha, ‘Go, take 
Nebo against Israel.’ This time it is Yahwe, national deity of 
Israel, who suffers. His vessels (2) are dragged before Che- 
mosh, and Chemosh drives the king of Israel out of Yahas, /¢, 
14,18. A high place is made for Chemosh because he had 
saved Mesha from all his foes, and had caused him to see his 
desire on all them that hated him, In former times when Omri 
reigned over Israel Moab was oppressed because Chemosh was 
angry with his land (4 4.4). he biblical parallels to this 
language are very close both in Judges, Samuel, and the earlier 
Psalms—e.g., Ps. 60, which may contain, as Ewald supposed, a 
Davidic fragment. (Cp Mesua; see also Wi. Gi 2 204 4) 

The name Israel may not improbably have originated 
with the early Hebrew battle-cry of the desert ‘El 
fights’; and the cry ‘for Yahwé and for Gideon,’ and 
‘the Sword of Yahwé and of Gideon,’ are the echoes of 
old Hebrew battle-cries,t All Israel's victorious wars 
were therefore wars of Yahwé. He was called in com- 
paratively early times nixzy sidy ov, ‘Yahwé, God of 


Hosts." The view of Wellhausen, Smend, and others, 
that this phrase originated with the prophets of the 
eighth century, is hardly probable. The conception of 
Yahwé as an atmospheric deity is obviously ancient, 
and the designation of the Hebrew god as Lord of the 
heavenly, as well as the earthly, armies is in full accord, 
Judg. 520 (Deborah's song). That Yahwé was closely 
identified with Israel's wars is clearly shown in Dt. 204 
Josh. 1011 Ex. 153, ete. Like other Semites the Hebrews 
inaugurated war by sacrifices. This was said to conse- 
crate war (npn2p wap, 2iddé¥ milkimah), Mic. 34 Jer. 
64 cp Josh. 35.2 Hence the burnt-offerings at the open- 
ing of a campaign (Judg. 6 20 26 2026 1S.791310). The 
sacrificial pieces sent round by Saul to the [Israelites 
were probably intended not simply to inaugurate a war 
against the Ammonites {1 8.117) but also to unite the 
warriors into a holy league of war under Yahwé by a 
covenant. Every war against a common foe thus tended 
to weld the scattered clans into a unity, and this union 
was cemented by the rites of sacrifice. Moreover, in 
war-time, in seasons of great anxiety or strife, special 
piacular sacrifices would be offered. In times of special 
danger a human victim might even be sacrificed. Of 
this we have a remarkable example in 2 K. 327, which is 
the more significant as it reveals the Hebrew dread of 
its potency. (On the Hellenic belief in the efficacy of 
human sacrifice see WRS Rel, Sem.), 402 f., and n. 5.) 
In early Hebrew warfare the leaders would always be 
accompanied on the field of battle by the priest-sooth- 
sayer with the ephod and sacred Jot, or, as in the early 
Philistine campaigns, with the ark of God(1S. 4314187. 
2369 f 307f.). What is probably meant by the use of 
his ephod in divination by the priest-soothsayer is that 
the sacred lot was used in the presence of the plated 


1 Judg. 71820, Moore regards the introduction of 337 in 
the form given in 7, 20 as due to a gloss. 
2 This use of the Hithpael #pn7 shows that warriors conse- 


crated themselves for war just as they would for the performance 
of a religious rite. This idea seems to underlie Is.133, and 
Benzinger in PRE®) would connect with this the ancient Semitic 
custom of sexual abstinence which prevailed among the Arabs ; 
WRS Rel. Sent), 455. It is in this sense we should understand 
25.116/; Uriah refuses to come to his wife as Jong as the ark 
of God and the army of Israel are on the field. Evidently there 
was a taboo on séxual uncleanness in war-time. Hence the 
strict camp-reguiations with regard to uncleanness in Dt. 23 10-14. 
These were manifestly old Térdth based on the conception that 
Yahweé was present in the camp (v.14) Probably this is the 
underlying motive of Dt. 26 7, 
Schwally (Senrtt. Kriegsalvert.) in his interpretation that in the 
other cases mentioned in 1)t. 205_f the individual was believed 
to be specially exposed to demons. 
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ephod image which gave the procedure divine sanction, 
Wellhausen reminds us (//erd., 132, 1367.) that nearly 
all the clan chiefs of the Kuraish consulted lots before 
they marched on their expedition to Badr, though re- 
quested by Abu-Sufian, whom they sought to rescue, 
net to wait to consult lots. Similarly, though with more 
elaboration of detail, the Assyrian ruler questioned the 
deity before definitely entering upon a fresh expedition, 
all possible contingencies being enumerated, so that 
there might be no loop-hole of escape, just as in a 
lawyer's deed.1 As Yahwé, Israel's national deity, was 
identified with the people, and especially with the national 
act of war which was undertaken in his name and under 
his auspices, so the booty, including the human captives 
as well as the cattle, belonged in a very special sense to 
him, This is evidently the underlying principle of the 
férem, which surrounded the objects captured in war 
with a sacred ring-fence which forbade their appropria- 
tion for human uses. This explains Samuel's action in 
slaying Agag in 1S. 157-33, the whole passage viewed 
from this aspect being exceedingly instructive. 

The language of uv. 18 is exactly parallel to that of the stone of 
Mesha’‘, ¢/. 14,4 32. In the latter case Mesha devotes to AStar- 
Kemosh ¢é. 17, angina) the entire population of Nebo, both men 
and women. The inscription makes it clear that this means 
wholesale slaughter (cp Josh.617; see Ban). This tradition of 
ancient Semitism even persisted in Hebrew legislation. Dt. 72 
20 13-17, however, limit its application to Canaanite towns which, 
near the close of the seventh century, practically meant nothin 
but the maintenance of an old formula. Women, children, an 
cattle were permitted to live and be divided as spoil of war {see 
Siece, end, and cp Nu. 317/. Josh. 8227/. Judg. 21117). 

The negotiations which precede a declaration of war 
are set forth in fuller form in Judg. 1112-28 1S. I11-ro1r K. 
wos 202-11. The negotiations took place b 

a: Lear oems ~ word of mouth iiough eens (judg. 
Arle OF WAT. 1132 1K. 20 2). Proverbs or parables 
might be employed (2 K.1]49 f. 1K. 2011), Proceedings 
of this kind are regulated in Dt. 2010 f ; but we have 
no precise information as to the form in which war was 
declared, Probably the cessation of negotiations would 
be the indication that war was in preparation. 

(2) Provisioning of troops:--On this subject we have 
very slight information. The methods consisted in the 
rough and ready ones of providing 
sufficient for the sustenance of the 
army for a brief space until it entered 
the enemy's territory; each family, household, or local 
clan sending provisions sufficient for its own warriors. 
Of what these consisted we may gather from 1 S. 1717. 
Adli or roast {parched} corn was the usual diet of 
workers who led an out-door life (Ruth 214) and there- 
fore of soldiers (cp 25.1728}; and to this would be 
added curds and cakes (‘ rounds,’ nins3, Judg. 8 5) of un- 


leavened bread ;? see BREAD and M11.K. In one case 
(Judg. 20 ro 7.) we read that a special corps, about one- 
tenth of the army, was told off for the express purpose 
of supplying the army with necessaries. These could 
be furnished without difficulty in ordinary circumstances, 
to an expeditionary force at a short distance from 
its base, But when the territory of the enemy was 
entered the simple method adopted was that of un- 
limited spoliation of the crops and fruit-trees, including 
the palm-groves and the vines, in the country through 
which the army passed (cp Is. 17). The Assyrian army 
was specially destructive and left a wide tract of 
desolation behind it. Is.7 20 compares it to a ‘razor 


4, Preparations 
for war. 


1 See Knudtzon’s Assyr, Gebete an den Sonnengott, where 
examples are given of prayers of this kind addressed to Samag, 
An excellent illustration is quoted by Jastrow, Red. Bad. 334. 
See also ‘Soothsaying’ in Hastings’ DB. 

2 Also round cakes of figs—summer figs dried into cakes, and 
used as an article of consumption, called aédé/ak (1 S. 2012 cp 
2518; see Frurt, § 7)—as well as raisins (simak ; see FRUIT, 
§ 4) which were also made into cakes (’as#5a4 ; see FRUIT, § 5 
Moreover the grape juice which came from trodden clusters 
was boiled down to a syrup called ‘honey,’ in modern Arabic 
dibs (see Fruit, § 23 Honey, § 1(3]). This may have been the 
honey which Barzillai bestowed on David and his warriors (2S. 
17 29); see Whitehouse, Heb. Antiguities (KTS), 1024 
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hired’ by Yahwé for the infliction of his chastise- 
ments (cp Is. 169/). Even the flocks and herds were not 
spared (Jer. 515-17). Israel's practice was in reality the 
same in the spoliation both of sheep (1 S. 159) and of 
fruit (2 K. 319), the trees being cut down partly for the 
timber, which could be turned to account (see SIEGE), 
and partly to deprive the enemy of their use. This 
practice was forbidden in the Deuteronomic legislation 
{Dt. 2019 f.}; but it was recommended by Elisha te Israel 
in the war against Moab (2 K. 319). 

(8) Afustering of troops.-_Troops were summoned in 
early times by the blowing of the trumpet or war-horn 
whereby the clan warriors were rallied together (Judg. 
827 28.201; ep x Mace. 351).1 An alarm of war was 
usually sounded in this way, and was the function of the 
watchman (npi, sdpheh), Compare Ezekiel’s use of this 
metaphor for the prophet’s vocation in 832-11. Frequent 
messengers were sent if the forces were to be summoned 
from a large district (1 S. 117). 

(z} Spring-time would be the natural season chosen 
for beginning a campaign, The annual expeditions 

-_ 4 recorded by Shalmaneser II. probably com- 
se Bis menced at that time, The reasons are 
* obvious, and have been partially indicated in 
the previous section (§ 4c). “Froops on the march— 
especially in a hostile territory—-were sustained by the 
crops and other fruits of the earth. Winter, to say 
nothing of its climatic rigours, was the time when the 
earth was bare of subsistence for man. ‘ By the close of 
the month ‘Tisri {thanim in the old Hebrew-Canaanite 
calendar} the troops would betake themselves to their 
homes. “Thus in 2S.]1xr ‘at the return of the year, 
when the kings march forth’ (cp 1 K. 20-20-26) does not 
mean the beginning of the year in the old pre-exilian 
calendar—viz., Ethanim or Tigri—but about the time of 
the spring months, 

The expression 73U ®Z in 2 K.13z0 cannot be cited in this 
connection since the passage should probably be emended, as 
Kittel suggests, into 1302 MIP YI"Z WI? ‘(bands of Moabites) 
used to invade the land yearly.’ 

(4) Scouting was necessary in order to ascertain the 
strength and position of the enemy (1 S. 264 Judg. 
ley 7rof. Josh.2xf, wan oan, ove; cp Spres); 
or strict inquiries would be made by the leaders 
of the army of those whom they chanced to meet {1 S. 
30:3), 

{c) The camp (asnp, mahdneh) was carefully guarded, 
since it formed the base of operations (cp 1S. 8024). We 
have very few details to guide us as to its character or 
shape. Nu. 2 would lead to the conclusion that it was 
square; but as this passage is late (belonging to a 
considerable P section) it should be cautiously used. 
The Egyptian camp was, however, four - cornered. 
See Erman, 530—a vivid description (see, further, 
Camp). 


Probably the camp was round like the encampments of the 
Bedouins(cp TEN'r). It is hardly possible to draw any particular 
inference from the ma‘giid, Sapp, of 1 $.1720 265. The word is 
found only in x S. in this particular sense of a ‘ waggon-laager.’ 
Probably it would in many cases be fenced in with stones, like 
the Adsév, YM, of the nomadic tribes (Gen. 2516) for purposes 
of protection. Dwelling in booths must have largely prevailed 
in the time of David, and the language of Uriah the Hittite 
(2S. 11 11) shows that this was certainly the case in time of war. 
The camp was guarded by sentinels, who had three watches 
(Judg. 7 19 1 Macc. 1227). To the rules for the maintenance of 
purity in the camp (Dt. 2310 f£ Nu. 51-4), we have referred 
already ( 2, n). 

‘The arms or weapons used in warfare would vary 
considerably at different periods of 
Israel's history. In the early nomadic 

ments and stage of the nation’s development the 
other appli- armswould consist of thespear or lance, 
ances of war. hdnith (myn), a wooden shaft with a 


bronze or, in later times, an iron head (see SPEAR). 


6. Accoutre- 


1 The trumpet was also used in sounding a balt ora return 
(2 S. 2 28 18 16 2022), 
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We also read of the smaller £édéx (ji1-3), or JAVELIN 


[y-2.] (2 S.17645; also a Babylonian weapon, Jer. 6 23 
5042) and of the révak (nah, difficult to distinguish 
from the nun; see SPEAR). The Sworn (g.v.), héred 
(ay3), would be fastened to the girdle, and we likewise 
find in use the dagger, /éhad (anb; Judg, 322), so called 
from its glittering blade or point. The bow (see 
WEAPONS, § 2) and the SLING (¢.z, ) were also employed 
as weapons of offence, particularly by the Benjamites 
(cp 2S.l22 158.2020). The use of the bow by the 
Josephite tribes is clearly indicated in Gen. 4923 f,, cp 
Ps. 789. The use of the sling is specially connected 
with the Benjamites whose left-handed slingers became 
famous (Judg. 2016, cp SLING). That the tribe ot 
Judah also possessed slingers is evident from 1 S. 17 40 
etc,, and the constant presence of slingers in Assyrian 
warfare is certified by the figures on the monuments 
{sce SieGE). They were specially formidable in sieges, 
and operated with the Israclite forces with potent effect 
against the Moabite stronghold, Kir HaraSeth. In 
early times we read little of defensive armour. The 
SHIELD (¢.v.} in use was the smaller and simpler mdgrn 
(}22» dois) employed to defend the bowman on the 
chariot (cp CHARIOT, § 9, and fig. 7). Neither chariots 
nor horsemen, however, were used till the time of 
Solomon. The shield was probably carried only by 
the more important warriors (2 S.l21). The BRrEast- 
PLATE (g.v.} was likewise a rarity in ancient Israelite war- 
fare and, like the bronze HELMET (¢.v.}, would be the 
privilege only of the chiefs (1 K. 2234}. Probably the 
Israelites were among the most backward among Semitic 
peoples in adopting these accessories of combat, and 
the story of David's proving the armour provided by 
Saul probably reflects old tradition and prejudice (x S. 
1738 7). The ordinary warrior wore only the simdah 
(see MANTLE, § 2, 1), which displayed the blood-stains 
of battle (Is. 94). Kven Joab merely wears the ius 
(2S. 208 text restored by Klostermann}. We may 
therefore assume that in the earlier period of Israel's 
history, when the nomad clans were establishing their 
position on the hills of Canaan, all their fighting-men 
were light-armed. As soon, however, as they learned 
the arts and methods of the Canaanites and Philistines 
who inhabited the plain, the distinction began to arise 
between the light-armed (whose weapons would be the 
spear, bow, sling, sword, and smaller shield) and the 
heavy-armed, whose accoutrements were the larger 
shield (sézadh, max, @vpeds; see SuIE1.D), resembling 


that of the Assyrians, as well as the cuirass (sixydx, }i10) 


and the helmet. According to the statements of the 
Chronicler, which in this case McCurdy {Axpos., Nov. 

1891) has shown to be worthy of credence in the main 
facts, it was Uzziah who first provided his army with 
helmet and breastplate (2 Ch.2624), to what extent is 
uncertain. Previously they had belonged to the captains 
or chieftains only. 

_Itis not easy to determine how the Israelite forcesin early 
times were shod. But it seems fairly probable that they wore 
the ordinary sandals consisting of soles of leather or wood tied 
under the feet by thongs (Gen. 1423). From Isaiah's vivid 
description (527) as well as from the portrayal on Assyrian 
monuments, we gather that the soles were firmly and strongly 
made and the back was protected by leather, but the toes and 
upper part of the foot were bare, covered only by the thongs 
that were bound firmly and tightly across. Not improbably the 
Hebrews had by this time (740-700 B.c.) learned the value of a 
strong and serviceable military shoe, and the Hebrew word sean 
used by Isaiah in 941 is probably a foan-word from the Assyrian 
fénu. See SHOES. 

It is by no means easy to ascertain at what time the 
whecled battering-ram of the Assyrians(Assyr. arammu, 
Juz) was first employed by the Hebrews. Probably 
it was quite-unknown to Israel until the ninth century, 
when it was employed by Assyria against the Syrian 
towns inthe N. See Simmer. 


1 Regarded, however, as post-exilic by Hackmann and Cheyne. 
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It has been pointed out already (see CHARIOT) that 
one powerfully determining factor in the advance of 
+, Israel's military accoutrements and tactics 
7. Tactics. was the great change brought about when 
the people ceased to be a band of hardy warriors armed 
with spear and bow who sallied forth from their moun- 
tain fastnesses, and became a disciplined force that 
waged aggressive wars upon the plain. It was the life 
and death struggle with the Philistines that first 
welded the Israelite clans into some semblance of unity 
under Saul, the representative of the hegemony of 
Benjamin, and subsequently under David of Bethlehem- 
Judah. The Philistines taught the Hebrews some 
severe lessons from the time of the destruction of Shiloh 
down to Saul's tragic overthrow at Gilboa. The 
Hebrews were able to hold their own with wonderful 
skill and persistence when the fighting was in mountain 
passes like that of Micmash (1S. 145 7} or in the forests 
of Ziph (18.2314) or Ephraim {2 S. 186}, or when 
sudden night attacks were made (Josh.109/. Judg. 
757), or rocky citadels stormed (2 S.56/.); but their 
inability to forge their own weapons placed them at a 
great disadvantage (1 S.1319/.), and their irregular 
guerilla tactics were utterly at fault when the Philistines 
managed at Aphek to concentrate immense forces around 
Saul (whose strength was weakened by David's defec- 
tion}, and to drive him from the open plain of Jezreel 
{where the methods of attack employed by Jonathan 
could not avail) into his last forlorn stronghold on Mount 
Gilboa. 

The mountainous regions, where chariots and horse- 
men could not operate, afforded the best ground for the 
irregular tactics of the Israelites. Even as late as the 
time when the dynasty of Omri reigned (9th cent.), 
Israel’s God, Yahwé, was regarded by the Syrians as 
god of the hills {x K. 2023). 

A change, however, begins to be apparent in the reign 
of David, whose wars of conquest led him beyond his 
own borders and who was seconded by one of the ablest 
and most energetic generals that the Hebrews ever 
possessed, from the days of the Exodus to those of Judas 
the Maccabee. What Hannibal was to Carthage in the 
latter end of the third century, Joab was to David 
throughout his stormy reign in the tenth, We have 
already seen {see SIGE) that it was Joab who first 
taught the Israelites the regular methods of reducing a 
fortified town (2 $, 2015). Nevertheless, the equipment 
of Israel must still have remained primitive, for horses 
and chariots were not employed, and even the leader 
Absalom rides upon a mule (2 $.189). In the reign of 
Solomon Israel began to enter into fuller intercourse 
with foreign peoples, and the dynasty of Omri united 
Israel closely with Phoenicia, and was able to wage suc- 
cessful wars with Syria and Mesha, king of Moab. Omri 
and Ahab were capable generals, and the strategic 
instinct of the former marked out Samaria as his royal 
fortress-citadel. Omri’s name was dreaded by the 
Moabites, as the stone of Mesha clearly testifies (7. 4 7), 
and became permanently identified by the Assyrians 
with the Ephraimite kingdom long after his dynasty 
had disappeared {see OMRI). Chariots and horsemen 
were now a recognised part of Israel's war-equipment, 
and in the Syrian coalition against Shalmaneser I. (as 
we learn from his monolith insc. col. 29r) Ahab figures as 
Hadadezer’s (see BENHADAD, § 2) most powerful ally, 
furnishing a contingent of 2000 chariots and 10,000 
men. Probably Ahab had brought Israel to a level of 
military efficiency fully equal to that of any other 
Palestinian state, evidenced by his brilliant victory at 
Aphek over much superior numbers (1 K.2027f). In 
the last fatal battle of Ramoth Gilead Ahab’s value is so 
highly esteemed that the word of command goes forth 
among the Syrian ranks that he must be slain at all 
costs. See AHAB, § 8. 

The term ma‘drdkdh (anyn, 1 §.178 10 etc., 233) 


and the phrase [nonbn] yay, ‘arak [milkdmak] (Judg. 
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2020 22 30 33 48.42 1721), show that in comparatively 
early times the fighters were drawn up in line. Some- 
times we read that they were disposed in three separate 
divisions (Judg.716 20 1S.111:}. This seems to have 
been a favourite tactical arrangement of forces, and it 


| was adopted by David against his son Absalom with 


complete success in a country of wide extent covered by 
forest (2S. 182). 

The Hebrews remained throughout their history 
without a navy manned by their own sailors. The 
geographical configuration of the sea-coast of Palestine 
S. of Tyre, with its almost utter absence of harbours, 
made the sea a strange element.? Naval warfare was 
therefore unknown to them. For even their rivers 
were insignificant, and thus we never read of river 
expeditions like those which proceeded up the Nile, or 
of such naval battles as those which were waged by 
Rameses III. in which he repelled the hordes of bar- 
barians (who had defeated the Syrians and the Hittites) 
from their descent on the mouth of the Nile by sea 
(Erman, 540). It is true that Pheenician vessels 
were utilised by Solomon ; but this was not for military 
purposes, On the other hand Sennacherib (like Xerxes 
more than two centuries later) employed Phoenician 
ships and sailors in his expedition to Elam in 697 B.C. 
A vivid relief, now in the British Museum, exhibits a 
Phoenician galley armed with shields and propelled by 
two banks of rowers (bas relief from Kuyunjik), In 
the ninth century B.C. Shalmaneser 11, describes in his 
annals how he crossed the Euphrates on boats of sheep- 
skin (ina elippani 3a maSak tahsi;? cp AssyRIA, col. 
356); but such details are entirely foreign to the military 
annals of Israel. Cp SHIP. 

When we come down to the second century B.C. we 
are brought into contact with Greeco-Asiatic civilisaticn 
and its military methods. 1 Macc.6 gives us a vivid 
description, garnished with some luxuriance, of the war- 
fare and equipment of king Antiochus. 

The conquests of Alexander had extended to India, and 
Pyrrhus, in the preceding century, had made Italy familiar with 
the sight of Indian elephants in warfare. The army of Antiochus 
advanced against Judas the Maccabee in the phalanx formation. 
A thousand men, armed with coats of mail and bronze helmets, 
accompanied each elephant. The number of troops of Antiochus 
that were engaged is computed at 100,000 footmen and 20,000 
cavalry and 32 elephants ‘ trained for war,” 400 horsemen were 
detailed for service around each elephant. Each elephant 
carried a wooden tower, ‘strong and covered’ and ‘ bound fast 
with cunning contrivances,’ containing 32 warriors besides an 
Indian, probably the driver who managed the elephant. The 
remainder of the cavalry, amounting to 4000 men, were placed 
on the wings for the protection of the phalanxes. The whole 
army covering the hills and the plain moved with precision, 
One elephant was believed by Eleazar, surnamed Avaran, fourth 
of the Maccabzean brothers, to carry king Antiochus himself, 
It towered above the other animals and was protected by royal 
breastplates. Eleazar daringly broke through the protecting 

halanx, crept beneath the elephant, stabbed it, and was crushed 
by its fall. Cp ELEPHANT. 

(2) The conquerors were welcomed home with song 
and dance, Of this we have several examples in the 
._ literature of the OT ; Ex. 15 and Judg. 
= fear bape ee 5 (Deborah's song) are songs of triumph 

am ‘and thanksgiving after victory. 1S. 
1867 gives only the brief refrain of the song of the 
maidens who greeted Saul and David (cp Judith 16: / 
r Mace. 424). Of such a character is Hannah's song 
in reality (x S.2 [cp col. 2965]). Similarly Esarhaddon 
says (Prism Inscr. col. i., 53): ‘With singers (zammuré) 
and playing on lutes I entered Nineveh.‘ See fig. 25 


1 The procedure of battle even in the later regal period 
cannot be described in any but general terms, as we have no 
materials for an accurate and detailed portrayal. Perhaps the 
following description (by Sir G. Wilkinson) of ancient Egyptian 
warfare (1 264) will serve as the best illustration: ‘The archers 
drawn up in line first discharged a shower of arrows on the 
enemy's front, and a considerable mass of chariots advanced to 
the charge; the heavy infantry, armed with spears or clubs and 
covered with their shields, moved forward at the same time in 
close array, flanked by chariots and cavatry, and aber upon 
the centre and wings of the enemy, the archers still galling the 
hostile columns with their arrows.’ 

2 See Nowack, AA 1247. 3 Monolith inse. col. 2 16. 
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in Music. The burial of dead warriors was a sacred 
duty (1 K.1115), and lamentations were composed and 
sung, 2 S. 117-27 331-36 (Ezek. 32 18-32). 


{5} The darker reverse is presented when we deal | 


with the treatment of the conquered. This was 
characterised by the utmost cruelty. The wars with the 
Canaanites are full of examples (Josh. 1026 7, and 
passim). Also we have instances of mutilation of the 
captives (Judg.16 f.; ep 15.112 and 25. 1231). 
Captured kings or generals were frequently slain (Judg. 
725). Too often we read of wholesale slaughter (Judg. 
87 25. 82) indicated by the phrase 39m *»d man (EV 
‘smote with the edge of the sword’). The feet were 
placed {in token of conquest) upon the neck or 
head of the conquered (Josh. 1024). The dead were 
decapitated (x S. 1754819 2 Mace. 1530 Jos. B/ i. 17 2}. 
The dead were often rifled of their property, and 
prisoners plundered {1 S. 318 2 Macc. 927), The horses 
of the enemy had their sinews severed {‘ houghed ') that 
they might be rendered useless (Josh. 1169}. We also 
read of pregnant women npped up, and infants dashed to 
pieces {2 K. 1516 Is. 13126 Am. 113 Hos. 1014 Nah. 8x0 
Ps. 1378 2 Macc.513). The land of the enemy was 
desolated, the trees cut down, and the wells stopped up 
(Judg. 64 1Ch.201 Dt. 2019 7). Towns and villages 
were burnt to the ground (Judg. 945 1 Macc. 528 1084). 
The payment of large sums of money was imposed on 
the conquered, or a yearly tribute (2 K. 1814 Is. 3318), 
a custom which was universal and is constantly referred 
to in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

A severe judgment, however, cannot be passed on the 
treatment by the Hebrews of their conquered. The 
universal custom of antiquity must be taken into con- 
sideration as well as the all-prevailing conception of 
war asa religious act in which the deity of the nation 
was deeply involved. The ald Semitic conception of 
the 4érem explains much of the practice. In comparison 
with Assyrian usage the Hebrews must be called 
humane. By far the larger proportion of the captured 
were made into slaves. The women became concu- 
bines, and were treated with consideration. 

The Egyptians also, according to Wilkinson's judgment, were 
humane as compared with the Assyrians in their treatment 
of captives (Ane. Egypt. 1264). ‘The cruel custom of flay- 
inz alive and the tortures represented on the sculptures of 
Nineveh show that the Assyrians were guilty of barbarities ata 
period long after the Egyptians had heen accustomed to the 
refinements of civilisation.’ Just as the followers of David 
reckoned up the foreskins of the Philistines whom they had 
slain, so the ancient Egyptians reckoned up the severed hands 
which were placed in heaps before the king and counted by his 
secretary (Wilkinson, fé/d. 1 266). 

The attitude of the Hebrew prophets towards the 
wars of their people against a foreign foe was at first 

one of unquestioning sympathy. This 

or Priors was inevitable in consequence of the 
* religious aspect of war above indicated. 

Elisha advises the allied monarchs of Israel and Judah 
to adopt a skilful ruse in their war against Moab (2 K. 
415 f.), and on his deathbed he is greeted hy Joash, king 
of Israel, with the same words ‘ The chariots of Yahwé 
and the horsemen thereof,’ with which the prophet him- 
self had greeted Elijah in the latter's closing hours 
{2 K. 212 1214); and Elisha's last address to the king 
of Israel is one of passionate insistence on the need of 
persistent energy in prosecuting the war with Syria. 
More than a century later, Isaiah's powerful personality 
is Judah's strongest stay in the kingdom's darkest hour 
of conflict with Assyria. Towards the close of the eighth 
century, however, prophecy scanned more closely the 
religious and ethical aspects of national policy, and in 
the days of Jeremiah the divorce between nationalism 
and religion in its purest sense was complete, and the 
prophet saw nothing before the disordered and corrupt 
state but irrevocable doom. There gleamed also upon 
the distant horizon the vision of a pure, holy, and 
righteous rule, when men would ‘beat their swords 
into coulters and their spears into pruning-knives’ (Mic. 
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43 Is,24), ‘the image of Joel 310 reversed’ (Cheyne), 
sustained also by the utterances of Js.95 and 111-9; 
cp Zech.910. These are the ideals which Christianity 
seeks to realise. 
{n the moral world there is a constant opposition 
between the powers of good and evil, both in the 
. individual mental life and in the life of 
atone! gh society. Both the Old and the New 
" Testament, therefore, inevitably em- 
ploy the material terms of earthly warfare as metaphors. 
Gol is repeatedly called a ‘shield’ in this world of 
strife (Gen. 151 Dt. 3329 Ps. S12 5911 84911), or his 
truth (or faithfulness) is so called (914). ‘These terms 
abound in the NT passages which deal with spiritual 
warfare, ‘The apostle Paul is especially prone to their 
use (1 Cor. 926 2Cor.75 1 Tim. 612 2 Tim. 47 and in 
Eph.611f. [see BREASTPLATE]). In the Book of Revela- 
tion, which moves in the language and ideas of Jewish 
apocalyptic and Messianic eschatology, we have a ' war 
in heaven’ (rédeuos év olparg) in which Satan and the 
Beast are finally quelled by God and his heavenly host, 
Megiddo being employed as the type of the great 
heavenly Armageddon (see Beyschlag, M7 Theol. 1. 
PP. 399-408). 
War in Islam, on the other hand, is chiefly regulated 
by Kuran, Sxr, 47, and is nothing but old Semitic 
warfare carried out beyond the distinc- 
ls tions of nationalism into that of believers 
* and non-believers in the prophet. Allah 
is the Lord-protector of the faithful but not of un- 
believers (Sur. 4712). The Jihad should even be 
carried on against unbelievers during the four sacred 
months, while for all believers those months are exempt 
(Sur.936 f). Those who are slain in a Jihad hav> 
paradise as their reward (Sur.475-7). See further Sell, 
Faith of Islam), 360 f. 
The most important recent contribution is Schwally's Ses7- 
tische Kriegsattertimer, of which his first Heft, dealing with 
: the religious side, has appeared. Especially 
12. Literature, important is his account of the taboos im- 
et posed during war, as well as of the apparatus 
of religious cultus in war. The writer, however, is somewhat 
in danger of finding religious motives connected with war where 
none such existed. See criticism by Volz (in 7ZZ, 13th Sept. 
1goz). Next in importance are the arts. ‘ Kriegswesen, etc.’ by 
Benzinger in PREG), and § 72 in Nowack's Heb. Arch. (13724). 
Respecting wat among the Assyrians the materials are found in 
the royal annalistic insce. in Schrader’s AVB i. and ii. For 
Egypt consult especially Erman's Lie in Ancient Egypt, 20 
(520_/7). oO. Cc. W. 


WARD. See Prison. The words are :— 

I. WOWD, mitmar, Gen. 4034, NIDWD, mitontreth (§ x). 

2. WO, szgar, Ezek. 19 ot (§ 22). 

3. MIPS, pehidath, Jer. 37 13t (§ 2 10). 

4+ THpnoes (§ 214). 

5+ Sudan (§ 2 15). 

WARDROBE, KEEPER OF THE (_"24 sy ; 
2K. 2214, roy matiopyAakoc [BAL], 2 Ch. 3422, 
yAaccoycan Tac ENToAac [BAL]}, see Dress 
§ 6, HuLpay. 

On ‘ vestry’ (7aabn) in 2 K. 1022, see Dress, § 8, Vestry. 


WARP (‘Nv’), Lev. 1348 7 See WEAVING. 


WARS OF THE LORD [BOOK OF THE] (72D 


mi niondy), a book cited in Nu. 2114/. (E), accord- 
ing to RV, in the following terms. (We remove RV's 
poetical arrangement, however, and assume provision- 
ally that the text of the formula of citation is correct ; 
that the text of the passage quoted is not by any means 
correct, is maintained under VAHEB.) ‘ Wherefore it 
is said in the book of the Wars of the Lorp, Vaheb 
in Suphah, and the valleys of Arnon, and the slope 
of the valleys that inclineth toward the dwelling of 
Ar, and leaneth upon the border of Moab." 

Kuenen gives the following brief statement of what is 
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supposed to be known respecting the ‘ book’ referred 

: to. ‘Evidence of the date of the 
- face aot Sepher Milhamoth Yakwd is supplied 

3 by the title itself: the ‘‘ wars of Yahwé” 
are the wars of Israel against his neighbours in the 
period of the Judges, under David (1 S$, 1817 2528), and 
later on. The collector of the songs referring to these 
wars presumably lived after their close, when Israel's 
heroic age was long gone by’ (Hex. ET, p. 35, n- 5). 
According to Stade (GV7 150}, the fragments of song 
in vy, 174 18 and (probably) vv. 274-30 come from the 
same source as vv, 14415. Daiilmann, too, thinks it 
plausible to derive from this source wy, 17418 and 
perhaps also Ex. 151-19. The ‘ book’ referred to was 
therefore, these scholars think, a collection of songs, 
similar to the Book of JASHER (¢.v,}, and its date is 
variously placed, in the time of Omri, about goo B.C. 
(Stade), the latter half of the ninth century (E. Meyer, 
ZATW, 1881, p. 131}, and the times of David and 
Solomon (Reuss, Gesch. der heil. Schr. AT, 172; 
Dillm. }. 

There is, however, only ove express quotation from the ‘book,’ 

and it is not certain that it is poetical or even metrical,1 Looking 
at the contents of the quotation, moreover, one 
2. A ge0- would not judge it to come either from a history 
graphical or from a collection of historical songs or ballads. 
gurvey ? Was the title of the ‘book’ really ‘Wars of Yahwé?" 
@® at any rate did not so understand it, for it 
renders thus, Sd rovro Aéyerac ev PrBAiw2 [,] WdéAeuos rod 
xupiov Thy Swof épAdyioev. ‘Another’ version in the Hexapla 
agrees; it gives dia Tovro etpyras Ey KaTaAdy@ Tiby OACZOUYTWOY 
TIMI [=i] mpds wey avgaf. Nor is the title ‘Book of the 
Wars of Yahwé' a probable one. It says either too much or too 
little. The phrase ‘wars of Yahwé' occurs elsewhere (1 S. 18 17) 
of the wars of Saul, and (1 S. 2528) of David in his earlier 
period. But can a historical work, such as a ‘book of wars’ 
must be supposed to be, have excluded the unsuccessful cam- 
paigns of the champions of Israel? ‘Book of the Wars of 
srael’ is possible, but surely not the title which now stands in 
Nu. 2114. What then is a possible title? The quotation sug- 
gests that it had reference to geography. Elsewhere (see 
Vanes) it is maintained that the Jerahmeelite Negeb is the 
region spoken of, and we have reason to think that David, after 
conquering a large part of the Negeb, took a military census of 
its inhabitants (see TauTim-HopsHi1). Both [mlenbp and mm 
have sometimes arisen out of bpm. The one word represents 
Stxlon, the other ny. Most probably the book quoted from by 
Ein Nu, 2114 was called sésher Verahme'e/—i.e., ‘the book, 
or list, of Jerahmeel.’ It was a geographical survey. 
T. K.C. 

WASHINGS, CEREMONIAL. On the subject 
generally see CLEAN (§§ 15 and 17) and SACRIFICE ; 
cp also BAPTISM, JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

The words for ‘ washing,’ whether ceremonial or not, are ! 

x. YN), rahas, Ass, rahdsu; Aovew (Ex. 204, etc.), Adve 
(of the feet, Tev.19 etc.), vimrey (of feet, Gen. 192 etc. ; of 
hands, Ex. 3021 etc.; of face, Gen. 4331), arovinrey (Prov. 
8012). Mainly in P 

2. 033, kibdés, wrivew (of garments, Ex. 19 14 Lev. 136 etc.), 
drowAvvecy (of garments, 25.1924); Ass. Aadadsu, to tread. See 
FULier, 

3 S29, fabal, Barrey, ‘todip’ (in blood, Lev.99 1451; in 
water, Nu. 19 x6 [byssop], 2 K.815 [coveriet]; in oil, Dt. 38 24 
ithe feet], etc.). Cp MEALs, § 5. 

4. 037, daah (in Hiph.), aroxAvgeyr (of washing in the lavers, 
2 Ch. 46), wAvvev (burnt offering, Ezek. 40 38). 

5. Bawrigopevos, Eccl. 3430 1] Nu. 19 117, why pirrd m0 ‘D- 


6. Aourpoy, Ecclus. 34 30 [25], ‘washing. 7 
7. Aovev, Jn. 13 10 (a AeAovwevos, RV ‘he that is bathed’), 
8. vinrev, Mt. 152 Mk. 73 (hands) Jn. 135 etc. (feet) Jn. 97 
Gn healing). 
9. Barriopds, Mk. 7 4 (cups). 
It is well known that man in a primitive state, but 
at the stage at which he has become a religious being 
sis and some degree of reason has succeeded 
1. pia to what was little more than instinct, looks 
: upon rivers, springs, and wells as the 
abodes of gods or as being themselves deities (cp 
SPRINGS).? To drink the water, to bathe in it, 
or merely to sprinkle the person with it, was to imbibe 
1 The arrangement in RV is misleading. 
2 So BF; AL, BiBAy. 
3 See Frazer, Golden Bough, and Pausanias ; Grant Allen, 
Evol. of the Idea of God, 388 (cp 495); Clodd, Privtrtive 
Man, 182 f. Cp WRS, Ret. Sem.(4, 135. 
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or to cover oneself with a divine and mysterious power. 
Bathing was a religious act. Water therefore was 
holy. Further evidence for the idea that a more than 
natural power was inherent in water would be seen in 
the refreshing, and sometimes healing, effect of this 
act. Water was refreshing and healing because it was 
holy. When a reason was sought for the fact that 
water cleansed, the explanation would again be the 
same: it cleansed because it was holy.1_ Then, water 
is looked upon as purifying, as washing away impurities 
or cleansing from a taboo ; and finally the frequent use 
of water becomes a social and sanitary, as well as a 
religious act. The order of ideas can hardly have been 
otherwise. Primitive man fears water, therefore makes 
a god of it, worships it (cp reéigio) ; this fear must have 
been overcome before he could make frequent use of 
it for other than strictly religious purposes. 
Benzinger tells us (He, Arch. 108) that in the 
ablutions of the Hebrews it is often difficult to distin- 
guish between the washings performed 
2. ce ag purely for the sake of the body, and 
* such as were purely religious. That is 
no doubt because originally no distinction was made. 
The Hebrews, however, when we make their acquaint- 
ance, had already forgotten the true origin of ablutions ; 
it is the second idea that now prevails: cleansing or 
washing is a holy act, and water is holy because it 
cleanses.?_ In this sense for the most part ablutions 
play an important part in the religious and social life of 
the Hebrews, as in that of their neighbours (Egyptians, 
Arabians, ete. ).3 

The next step is for ceremonial washings to become 

symbolical, ‘Water and fire,’ says Jastrow, ‘are the 
two great sources of symbolical purification that we 
meet with in both primitive and advanced rituals of the 
past’ (Rel. of Babylonia and Assyria, 276). Thus 
amongst the Jewish EssENES (g.v. § 4; cp De Quincey, 
Worés, vol. vii.), as already amongst the Babylonians. 
(Jastrow, 276; see also RITUAL, § 10) and Persians 
(see ZOROASTRIANISM, § 16), washing as a religious 
act received quite a special importance.4 

The ablutions of the Jews may he divided, as faras it is 
possible now to distinguish them, as follows :—(1)} The purely 

* religious (magical) (2 K.$10 cp Jn. 297). 

3. Occasions. In these we can still detect the primitive 
idea. (2) The purely ritual, which were 

suggested by the first. In these the idea is now that of purifi- 
cation. Under this heading come (@) washings of initiation and 
consecration (Lev. 86), With this is connected the washing or 
baptism of the Jewish Prose.yTe (g.. § 5). (6) Washings. 
with a view to the performance of a sacred function (Ex. 80 17-21). 
The Egyptian priests, too, were required to bathe frequently in 
cold water(cp Herod. 2 37; also the Mohammedan Wadu).6 (3) 
The semi-ritualistic washings for the purpose of cleansing from 
uncleanness. Examples are: Lev. 136 3454-58 (leprous gar- 
ments), 1447 (clothes after contact with leprous house), 1452 
(house—with ranning water), 1568104 13 16% (clothes and 
person), 15 22 (earthen vessel; wooden vessel) 1518 (person), 15 
22 27 (menstruous contact ; cp Doughty, A». Des. 1572); in D, 
Dt. 211-9 239-113 in JE, Ex,1910-15. Besides these, there: 
arose (4) the purely social usage common to all eastern peoples. 
The hot climate and the wearing of sandals? made the practice 

1 The writer in Schenkel (&Z, s.v. ‘Waschen’) reverses the 
order of ideas. Asa preparation for contact with holy things, 
the body must be cleansed. Because water was used for the 
purpose, streams, etc., were worshipped and men bathed in 
them as a religious act. 

2 Ata much later date, however, to perform ablutions was not 
always considered a virtue. Cp Stanley, CAristian Imstitu- 
tions, 6 7: ‘Cleanliness is a duty which some of the 
monastic communities of Christendom have despised, and some 
have even treated as a crime ;’ also Socrates, HE 423. 

3 For the Egyptians, cp Wilkinson, Asc. Egypftians, 2 48. 
For the modern Arabians, see Doughty, Ar Des. 1250; 
where water is Jacking or scarce they use sand (cp Doughty, 
1536; Benzinger, 4/4, 108 note), but the act is here no doubt 
symbolical, 

4 For the Greek practice see Hesiod, Of. ef Dies, 722. 

5 See Th. Frede, Wunderglaube im Heidentum und in der 
alten Kirche, 597: ’ 

§ For Mohammedan usage, see, further, Koran Sra, 58, and 
Hughes, Diez. of /slam, under ‘ Ablution.’ 

7 The writer in Schenkel adds other reasons for washings of 
the clothing, of the whole body, or of particular parts of it in 
the East—viz., on account of the desert sand, and particularly 
as a protection against cutaneous diseases, 
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of feet-washing important, and the offering of water for the 
uurpose a common mark of hospitality (Gen. 184 192 24 32). 
o the same category probably belong the washings before 
Gilt, 15 2) and after meals (Berachoth 8 4}, on which see MEALS, 
§ 


“To the first of the social usages (§ 3 [4]) Jesus no 
doubt conformed. The fourth gospel, which has to be 
used with the greatest caution, even 
tells us that he himself washed his 
disciples’ feet (Jn. 182). To the second 
social usage, however, he seems to have attached little 
importance (Lk. 113%}. We are also told that he sub- 
mitted to a ritual washing or baptism, and further 
showed his approval of such an act by making it a 
Christian institution. As, however, such a rite would 
be contrary to the general tenor of his teaching, so far 
as we can gather it from our imperfect sources (cp 
Tolstoy, The Kingdom of God, chap. 3), and gannot 
be certainly inferred from the passages in the Gospels 
which are generally adduced as evidence (see O. 
Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, p. 411; cp, on the other hand, 
BaPTisM), its adoption by Jesus himself must be con- 
sidered extremely doubtful.2 Moreover, Paul, or the 
Pauline school, does not mention it as an institution of 
Jesus. 1 Cor.]z7 even makes Paul say ‘Christ sent 
me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel’ (cp Ernst 
von Dobschiitz, Die Urchristlichen Gemeinden, 22 f.). 
Feine, indeed, thinks that Paul implies it, while not 
actually mentioning it because it was not a matter of 
controversy in the apostolic church (/esus Christus und 
Paulus, 243). And Dreschen (Das Leben Jesu bet 
Paulus) takes a very similar view. But almost any- 
thing might be implied (or read into) the NT, and the 
simplest conclusion is that it had not yet become a 
Christian institution. It has been contended that the 
rite was a natural development of the Jewish practice of 
baptizing the proselyte (see Stanley, Christian Institu- 
tions, 5; ep Tylor, Primitive Culture, 2440 f-) or of 
the ceremonial washings of the Essenes (see E. Plauta 
Nesbit, Christ, Christians, and Christianity; De 
Quincey, JVorks, vol. vii.). The second suggestion is 
unnecessary (see von Dobschiitz, p. ros). As to the 
first, it is much more probable that the rite, as in 
the case of the Eucharist,? was taken over from the 
Pagans. 

This, with other rites, was adopted at a time when 
the new sect was trying to win over converts among the 
Gentiles, and when the gap between Judaism and 
Christianity had widened. With that wonderful power 
of adapting itself which it once had, the new religion 
admitted the pagan ceremony of initiation, Cp RoME. 

M. A. C. 

WASHPOT, a term of abuse applied to Moab in the 
expression ‘Moab is my washpot’ (*¥I17 1'D IN3D; 
MoodB AeBHC THC EATTIAGC MOY; Similarly. Vg. ; 
YM in Tg.=Heb. MDZ ‘to trust’); Ps. 608 [r0} 


1 Cp, further, Kohler’s art. ‘Ablution’ in the Jewish Encyclo- 


pedia, 

2 Colenso (Vatal Sersons, 
command in Mt. 28°19, ‘ 
nations, baptising them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost,” would be conclusive as to the fact 
of his having directly enjoined the practice, were it not that this 
formula, with its full expression of the name of the Trinity, 
betrays the Jater age in which the passage in which it occurs 
was most probably written.’ Conybeare has recently shown 
(ZNTW, 2275 7. [1901]; cp Midd. Journ. 1 102) very strong 
reasons for believing that the mention of the three Persons in 
the Trinity is not original (cp col. 3270 [top]). The passage as 
it stands, therefore, seems to have been edited for liturgical 
purposes, and it is likely that in the first instance there was no 
reference whatever to Laptism, Apart from this we have no 
evidence, as Colenso again says (#éid. No. 9), that any of Jesus’ 
disciples were baptised, 

8 This again has been looked upon as a development of a 
Jewish practice. See, especially, G. H. Box in the Journal of 
Theological Studies, 3 357-369, who thinks that the Last Supper 
was not a Passover, as is commonly supposed, but the weekly 
Kiddish, a service in the house. 

4Cp Grant Allen, fol. of the [dea of God, 388 4053 
Clodd, Prinitive Man, 182 7; J. M. Robertson, Short Hist. 
of Christianity (see Index). 


4. Washings 
in NT. 


1866, No. 10) thought that ‘the 
Go ye therefore, and teach all 
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1089 [x0]. The commentators refer to the story told 
of Amasis (Herod. 272), or to the custom of Persian 
kings of having a footpan carried in their train when 
in the field. The latter illustration is preferred by 


| Delitzsch. 


text. 





This base image, however, is surely due to corruption of the 
Both YO and ‘sm are corruptions of "U8, Migsur, or of 
amwx, Ashhur. See Che, Ps.!2), ad Zoc., and cp Moan, § 14 
(‘ Moab’ and ' Migsur’ liable to confusion). 

WASP (cuz), Wisd.128 AV, also RV™:, RV 
Hornet (g.v. ). 


WATCH (99), Neh. 73. See GUARD, 3. 


WATCHER (P, ‘ix [Aram.}; arreAoc [G®] eip 
(Theod.]; erpuHropoc [Aq. Sym.]; vigiZ, in the Gk. 
Enoch erpHropoc); Dan. 410 14 [om. 6] 20 [13 17 23]. 
The term reminds us of the op, Simérim (Is. 626) 
whom Yahwé charges to watch over the ruined walls of 
Jerusalem, and to remind him of their sad condition. 
We find it again in Enoch and in Jubilees, In Enoch 
it is used in a double sense. In 15 10915 122413810 
141 3 152161 2 9115 it designates the fallen angels ; in 
201 8912 13 402 6112 717 it belongs to the archangels. 
In Jubilees 415 {cp 83 10s), in the explanation of the 
name Jared (which agrees with that given in Enoch 66, 
except that Mt. Hermon is not mentioned as the place 
on which they descended) it is said, ‘in his days the 
angels of the Lord descended on the earth, those who 
are named the Watchers, that they should instruct the 
children of men, and that they should do judgment and 
uprightness on the earth.’ A myth of the watchers 
which differs somewhat from that in the Ethiopic Enoch 
is given in the Slavonic Enoch (183 cp 63; see Charles’s 
notes in Secrets of Enoch); they are there called the 
Grigori (€ypipyopo). In the Book of Adam and Eve 
(6th cent. A.p.) the watchers are also represented as 
the fallen angels, who, as long as they preserved their 
virginity, were called the ‘sons of Seth.’ See Charles's 
very full note on Jubilees 415. 

WATCHES OF THE NIGHT. See Day, § 4. 

WATCHTOWER (BY, mispeh; Is.218). Cp 
Mizran, Mizren. For [n3: ééhax (Is. 32144) and Sam, migdal, 
see Tower. In Is, 216 RVmg. has ‘pleasant watch-towers' for 
aN nia, séhiyyoth hahemdah (AV ‘pleasant pictures,’ 
RV ‘pleasant imagery’); but see ‘Isa.’ SBOT (Heb.), note ad 
foc., and Crit. Bré. 

WATER (D5). On the ‘holy’ or ‘bitter’ water, 
called also the ‘water of purifying’ (AV) or ‘of ex- 
piation’ (RV) of Nu. 87% see JEALousY [TRIAL OF]; 
on the water of ‘separation’ or ‘of impurity’ (RV™-) 
in Nu. 199, see CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, § 17 

WATERCOURSE, 1. #'‘alak, MVYN, see Con- 
buITS, § 2. 

2. péleg, pélaggah, sop, ayp, see River, 5. 

3. mds mdi, on RID, 2 Ch. 3230 AV. See Sprinas, § z 
[6], and ep Grown. 

4. ginndr, sax, 25.58 RV, AV ‘gutter’; meaning doubtful. 


WATERPOT (yApia), Jn. 27. Cp Porrery, § 3 (1). 

WATERS OF MEROM (DV79""'9), Josh. 1157. See 
MEROM [WATERS OF]. 

WATERSPOUT. (1) “)2¥, sinnér, Ps. 427 (RV™E- 
‘cataract’). Cp WarTercourse, 4. (2) ]"30, fannin, Ps. 1487 
RVmg. See SERPENT, § 3,4 n. 2} WHALE. 

WAVE LOAVES (fDi OM), Lev. 2317. See 
SACRIFICE, § 344. WAVE OFFERING (TBiIM), Ex. 
2924. See SACRIFICE, § 14, and cp CLEAN AND UN- 
CLEAN, § 3. 

WAX (02.7, dinag; KkHpoc), Ps. 22r4 [15] 682 [3] 
975 Mic. 14; also Judith 16x5 Ecclus. 2420; also Ps. 
588[9] @ (see SNAIL, 2), Is. 642 [2] @BKAQ; and possibly 
Ezek. 2717 (emended text; so Co, ; but see PANNAG), 
and Ps. 11812 [see @]. Beeswax, which is secreted by 
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all honey-bees and formed into the cell walls of their 
comb is intended. It melts at 144° F. See BEE. 


WAY. On ‘the way’ (Hw oAoc), Acts 92, etc., see 
HEREsy, § 1. 


WAYMARK (})"¥), Jer. 31 2: [20]. 
§ re, col. 2978; also Crit. Bid, 
WEAPONS. Cp War. Hebrew uses the general 


term #édim (Gen. 27 3), which means simply instruments or 
implements. In 18.2040 AV renders by the more ambitious 
word ‘artillery.’ In the NT (Jn.183 Rom. 613 2 Cor. 104) 
the common Greek term oAa is employed. 

Naturally at first any implement or instrument would 
be used as a weapon, a club or a Starr ([g.v.]; cp 
Darwin, Descent of Man, 81 [1890}). 

1. in general, But the natural weapons of = ee 
animals (horns, etc.; see Darwin, 5007) would soon 
suggest to man the use of something more effective. 
Later, it is possible that one at least of the agricultural 
implements, the sickle (see AGRICULTURE, § 7, with 
figs. ), gave rise to the scimitar or Sworp (¢.v.). This 
would add force to the words in Is.24. In no art, 
perhaps, has more ingenuity or more rapid progress 
been shown than in that of the manufacture of weapons 
(see Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociolagy, 18) 59). 
As the Hebrews had no doubt to wage war continually, 
it would be no matter for surprise if they had displayed 
some skill in this art at quite an early date. Later, 
they would also be quick to note and to copy the equip- 
ment of more advanced neighbours (e.g. Canaanites, 
Egyptians, Assyrians, etc.), who realised more fully 
the value of well-equipped, organised, and disciplined 
armies. See ARMY and cp War. The more primitive 
weapons of offence, however, such as the CLUB (see 
SraFF) and SLING (g.v.) were perhaps never entirely 
displaced by the SworD and DaccerR (see SworD), 
JAVELIN (¢.v.}, Bow (see below, § 2), and SPf&ar (¢.v.); 
and instruments with flint edges or points, as has fre- 
quently happened, no doubt continued to be used side 
by side with those of metal. Of defensive weapons, a 
SHIELD (¢.v.) of some kind was probably in use at a 
very early date ; but we also hear in the OT of BREAST- 
PLATE, GREAVES, and HELMET {g¢.v.). 

On Egyptian and Assyrian monuments one of the 

weapons most commonly represented is 

2. The bow. the Bow (see CHARIOT, SIEGE, WAR). 

The Hebrew term is nvp, £éSe¢h. With this are of course 


connected the ARRow, 7M, és, and the case for carrying it, 


thn, tél (Gen, 273), or ABUN, ‘aipah—i.e., the Quiver (y.v. ; 
epalso Cuartot). This seems to have been one of the earliest 
of the more elaborate weapons. The throwing of a small SrzaAR 
(g-v.) or Dart, nby, Sélak (2 Ch. 825 AV, RV ‘weapons’; cp 
oe] 28),1 with the hand would soon give rise to a mechanical 
instrument (cp SLING), to which the dart would be suitably 
adapted, feathers being added to increase its flight (cp Tylor, 
Anthropology, chap. 8).2 In this way we get the ARRow. The 
bow was commonly made of reed, wood, or horn, The Israelites 
used it both in war (Gen. 48 22), and in the chase (2120); and 
seem to have bent it with the foot (for the Egyptian practice, 
see Wilkinson, Anc. Hg. 1203). Thestrings, DIND, métharim 
(Ps. 21 12), were probably made of gut or hide. Here we seem 
to have a case in which an implement of war suggested an 
instrument of music (see Music, § 2; cp Tylor, Anthropology, 
chap. 12). According to the AV of 2S. 113 David ‘bade them 
teach the children of Judah [the use of] the bow’ apparently an 
irrelevant notice where it stands in 2S.; hence RV substitutes 
‘song’ for ‘use.’ The remedy, however, seems inadequate, and 
it is open to methodical textual critics to devise something more 
radical and effective. See H. P. Smith, ad éoc., and op Crit. 
Bis. The bowmen of Elam (ls. 226 Jer. 4935, if the text is 
correct), of Kedar (Is. 2117), and of an unnamed people from 
the land of ppy (Jer. 6 23) are specially mentioned in the OT- 


See MASSEBAH, 





1 Other words rendered Dart are : 010, S2be?, 2S, 1814 EV, 
RVmg. ‘staves,’ see Srarr; MNiA, ratkah, Job 41 29 f21) AV, 
RV ‘clubs,’ but see JavELIN, 2; YOD, massa’, Job 41 26 [18] 
EV; {1 és, Pr.723 AV, RV ‘arrow’ (see above); ra BéAn, 
Eph. 6 16; and Bodts, Heb. 1220 (but the clause should probably 
be omitted ; see Ti.). 
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WEASEL (19h ;? aku; mustela), the name of an 
unclean animal, Lev. llzgt (EV, @, Targ. Jon.; Pesh., 
Vg., and most Rabbins). There is some little doubt, 
however, whether the weasel is really referred to, and 
various interpreters (Saadia, Bochart, Lag. MB 144) 
have preferred on philological grounds? the rendering 
‘mole’ (but see below), The weasel is an animal 
hardly ever eaten, and its long body and short legs 
might be urged as justifying its position ‘among the 
creeping things that creep upon the earth." 

Zoologically weasels are placed with the pole-cats, martens, 
and others in the family Mustelide of the order Carnivora. 
One species of each of the above-mentioned animals is, recorded 
by Canon Tristram from the Holy Land. The southern weasel, 
Mustela boccamela, is found about Mount Tabor and probably 
in other wooded districts ; the pole-cat, 47. putorius, lives under 
Hermon and Lebanon, and the white-breasted or beech marten, 
MM, foina, in the neighbourhood of Beyrout, It is unlikely that 
the Hebrews distinguished between these species, though from 
its habits and habitat they may have separated off the otter, 
Luira vulgaris, which is common on the shores of the sea of 
Galilee. A. E, S.—S. A.C. 


WEAVING 


Raw products and their pre- Warping (§ 5). 

paration 1). Shedding (8 6). 
meanings (§ 2). Passing and beating up of weft 
The horizontal loom (8 3). @ 7). 

Two ‘types of upright loom Direction of web (8 8). 

(& 4). Final processes (§ 9). 
Technique and terminology of Pattern and figure weaving 

weaving (8§ 5-8). {§ x0). 

In the present study of the art of weaving as 
practised by the Hebrews from the earliest times to 
the opening centuries of our era it is proposed (1) to 
glance briefly at the raw materials and the manner 
of their preparation for the loom, which will include the 
process of spinning ; {2} to explain the construction and 
modus operandi of the loom itself ; and (3) to close with 
brief references to the further processes through which 
the web had to pass after leaving the loom, and to the 
more obscure subject of pattern and figure weaving. 

Throughout the whole period of their national exist- 
ence, the needs of the Hebrew households in the matter 
of textiles were supplied for the most 
part by Woo. and FLAX (gg.v.)— 
their rg res i together me an 

sg Hos.25 Prov. 3113, etc. —with the 
Preparation. addition, for coarser textures, of the 
Harr (g.v.) of goats and camels, and, in the latest 
periods of their history, of Corron and SILK (gg.v.). 
In an interesting passage of the Mishna treatise Shabbatk 
(72), among the various categories of work forbidden 
on the Sabbath—' forty save one’ in number {cp 2 Cor. 
1124)—we find an enumeration of the chief processes in 
the manufacture of woollen cloth, including ‘ shearing, 
scouring, teazing, dyeing, spinning, warping, attaching 
the leashes to the leash-rods {for these technical terms, 
see below, § 5 #), weaving,’ etc. 
The fleece (19¥5 m3, Judg.6 37), according to the statement 


1. The raw 
products and 


in the Mishna, was first scoured qa to remove impurities and 
restore the original white colour (hence the term), after which 
it was thoroughly teazed (p53) and carded (PX) with a carding 


comb. The latter operation is done at the present day in the 
wool bazaars of the Levant (cp Jos. BJ v. 8x [§ 33x] for an 


épconwAcoy in Jerusalem, the OSS by paw of Erxéd.109) by 
means of a bow and its string. At this stage the wool might 





I For proper names possibly derived from the name of this 
animal see HeLep, HELDAI, HuLDaAH. 

2 Cp Ar. duld, Syr. pala, ‘mole,’ and 799%, an animal 
often mentioned in the Talm. (see Di. ad Zoc. Aconnection with 
abn which means ‘penetrate deeply’ [cp opbnn in Talm., ‘to 
plunge in the sacrificial knife ’], is probable); Lewysohn, Zood. 
Tatm. 101, and Hommel, Séugethzere, 337. It is, however, to 
be observed that, now, at any rate, no tme mole occurs in 
Palestine. See Motz. On a later Heb. word for weasel, see 
col. r2t0 n. 3. 

3 The standard work on this subject is still Textrinus A nti- 
guoruis, an Account of the Art of Weaving among the 


In other respects the construction was no doubt similar to | Ancients: Part x [all published] : ‘On the raw materials used for 


that of the SPEAR (g.v.). 
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be dyed, or this process might be deferred till after the spinning 
bd even until it could be dyed ‘in the piece’ after leaving the 
oom. 

In the case of flax, we can follow the similar pro- 
cesses by the help both of literary references {Mishna, 
passim, Pliny, HN 193 etc.}, and of the graphic repre- 
sentations on Egyptian tombs (see Yates, of. cz. [n. 3, 
above], pl. 7; Wilkinson, dace. £g. 2173). Here we see 
the stalks being pulled up by the roots, laid in order and 
rippled with a rippling-comb, or beaten over a stick to 
free them from the seed capsules. After being exposed on 
the flat roof (see Josh. 26) or elsewhere until thoroughly 
dry, they were steeped in a trough to separate the inner 
fibres from the woody portions of the stalk, a process 
technically known as ‘retting.” The stalks thus 
macerated were again dried in the sun or in an oven 
(Sadd. 16), and then beaten with a wooden mallet 
(Pliny’s ‘stupparius malleus ’} to complete the separation 
of the inner fibres. In the earliest period these fibres 
were sorted by the hand (Erman, Agvft, 450}; later 
they were ‘heckled’ or combed by means of a 
comb (inca Se pron, illustr. Wilkinson, 2174), by which 
the longer and finer fibres were separated from those of 
inferior quality. Women as well as men were engaged 


in this process of heckling the flax, as appears from Is. 
199, where the nipsy of MT (AV ‘fine flax,’ RV ‘combed 


flax'; ep Symm. xrexorév) should be read niptiv, the 


flax-combers (Vg. pectentes).! Linen was preferably 
worn in its native whiteness; but, if required, the flax 
might be dyed before being spun, as in the case of the 
Tabernacle curtains (Ex. 35 25}, or the dyeing might be 
postponed to a later stage as explained above for wool. 
To judge from an incidental remark in Basa Kamma 
109, woollen garments were more favoured in Judzea, 
whilst Galilee preferred linen. 

Goats’ hair was employed for textures of the coarser sort, 
especially for the garb of mourning (see SackcLorn),? and like 
camels’ hair was often mixed with sheep's wool (A@/aim 91). 
In tater times Cotton and SILK (g¢.v.) (Rev. 1812 but not 
Ecclus, 45 10 [AV], see RV, nor Am. 3 12 [RV]) were introduced } 
the Aindewin { 33, Yoma, 37) or Indian fabrics worn by the 
high priest were undoubtedly of cotton. To these the Mishna 
adds hemp (0°33), «dvvaBts—but the ‘hempen frock ’ of Ecclus. 
404 RV is an incorrect rendering of wpoAcvov for which see 
below, § 9) and the fibres of a species of mussel, for which see 
Yates, of. cit. 152 

Whilst among the Hebrews, as among the Egyptians, 
both men (Ex. 3533 18.177 {and ||s], 1 Ch.42r) and 

-- , women (Judg. 1613 7. 2 K. 237 Prov, 
2. Spinning. 5 ., 1 Esd.417; cp Jos. BY i 243 dua 
rats Sotdats) plied the loom, the art of spinning was 
peculiarly a feminine accomplishment (Ex, 8525 f. Prov. 
8119 Tob. 2rz). The apparatus for spinning (nm; v4Ow 


Mt. 628 Lk. 1227) both wool and flax consisted of the 
distaff (2230r, wiz-y [see BDB 5.v.] Prov. 83119 RV; AV 
spindle—in the Mishna mgx, #daxdry, codus} and the 
Spindle {pé/ek, bg, Prov. Zc. RV; AV ‘distaff,’ 


Arpaxros, fusus; Mishna, wis). In 2 S. 329 we should 
render ‘that holdeth the spindle’ (Vg. tenens fusum) 
for ‘that leaneth on a staff’ (EV) [though here—see 
STAFE—the suitableness of the reading has been dis- 
puted]. The distaff generally consisted of a piece 
of cane round the open head of which the wool or flax 
was wound. It is held in the left hand or fixed in the 
girdle, while the spinner draws out and twists the yarn 
between the finger and thumb of the right hand, with 


1 So modern edd. For the technical process disguised under 
the following anynv see below, § 5. 
For the variety of haircloth named by the Romans civiciusm, 
and its interesting association with Paul, see Cizicia, § 3. 

_3 From the original significance of the root qm in Semitic, 
viz. to be round, globular,’ Aéée% must originally have signified 
the round or spherical whorl with which the spindle was 
weighted, as the cognate fem. form still does in Arabic, then by 
Metonymy the whole spindle (see Driver, TBS 192 4). Cp 
District, tr. 

4 Cp Jerome, £4. 15015 ‘habeto lanam semper in manibus, 
vel staminis pollice fila deducito,’ etc. 
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which also the spindle is kept rotating. The spindle 
consisted of three parts {see Maimon. on Parad 128 ap. 
Surenh. Wiskxa): a hook by which the thread from 
the distaff was fastened, the wooden shank, 9-12 inches 
in length, and the circular or spherical whorl of clay, 
stone, or other heavy material which served to steady 
the rotatory motion of the spindle! (For illustration 
of early Palestinian spindle-whorls see Bliss, 4 J/ouna 
of Many Cities, 82, cp 80.} 

The word ‘yarn,’ in Heb, mpip (Ex. 35 25, lit. that which is 
spon [UY], cp & vevyopéva), occurs in AV only 1 K. 1028 2 Ch, 
1x6 as a curious rendering of mpp, in which recent editors are 


unanimous in finding the name of the district of Kuéin Asia 
Minor (see Mizxaim, § 2 a; and Benzinger and Kittel ad loc. 
but cp CHARIOT, § 5, col. 726, n. x, and Crit. Byd.). It is 
introduced by the revisers in Prov. 716 as the rendering of the 
obscure [ION (for which see Linen, 1), and Ezek. 27 19 where 
most scholars would read as in RVmg. ‘from Uza’ (¢.z.). 

The art of spinning was carried to perfection in Egypt 
even under the earlier dynasties. Much of the linen 
used as wrappings for the royal mummies is composed 
of threads of almost incredible fineness. Thus it has 
been calculated that the bandages in which the hands 
of Thotmes III. were enveloped, and which shows 
about 150 threads of warp and 75 of weft to the square 
inch, was woven from yarn so fine that 60 miles of it 
would only weigh one pound avoirdupois (reduced to 
English measures from Braulik, A/édgypt. Gewebe, 6; cp 
Birch’s note, ap. Wilk. of. cit, 2162). Such gossamer 
threads, however, cannot be identified with those of the 
‘fine twined linen’ (52 moSsdr, wwin wy) of Ex. 26-28 
36-39, as a fabric of this sort would be entirely out of 
place as curtains for the court of the tabernacle (for the 
most probable explanation of the term, see LINEN, § 7). 

Probably no department of the technology of an- 

- tiquity is so beset with difficulties 
& ane Dorcas as that which deals with the art of 
‘ weaving. 

Afterall that has been done by Bliimner(Zecknod. u. Ter minol. 
der Gewerbe, etc., 1875)and Marquardt (Privatleden der Romer, 
1879) for the Greek and Roman looms, by Braulik (4 /tagyptische 
Gewebe, 1900) for those of Egypt, and by Rieger (Versuch einer 
Terminol, u. Technol, der Handwerke in der Mishna: 1 Th., 
Spinnen, Weben, etc., 1894) and others, there remains much 
that is uncertain, not only as regards the terminology and modus 
operandi, but even as regards the details of construction. Were 
the ancients, for example, familiar with the mechanism of the 
treadles? Was the horizontal or low loom in use among the 
Romans of the republic and early empire? To the latter 
question Blimner and Marquardt reply in the affirmative, whilst 
Ahrens (Pilologus, 35), Rich (in his excellent Dict. ef Gk. and 
Rom, Ant.), Yates and Marindin {in Smith’s Dict, of Gk, and 
Rom. Ant.,() s.v, ‘tela') present a good case for the exclusive 
use of the upright loom. Certainly no monumental representa- 
tions of the horizontal loom, or for that matter few of the up- 
right loom, have come down to us from classical antiquity. 

Treating the question from the point of view of the 
history of man’s progress in the arts of civilisation, we 
find that weaving is merely a development of the art of 
plaiting, and has been correctly defined by Plato as 
ahenTixh Kpdxns Kai orjuovos (‘a plaiting of weft and 
warp,’ cited by Marq. of. cit. 504). More precisely, 
the art of weaving, in its simplest form, consists in 
intersecting a series of parallel threads, called the warp, 
at right angles by another set of threads called the weft 
or woof, in such a way that each weft thread shall pass 
alternately over and under each of the warp threads. 
In plaiting, this interlacing is done by hand, and even 
at the present day in some parts of Arabia and N. Africa 
—no doubt also among many other half-civilised tribes 
~the art of weaving has not advanced beyond this 
stage. The tate E. H. Palmer thus describes the very 
primitive work of an old Bedouin woman in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jebel Misa. ‘On one of these occasions 
I noticed an old woman weaving at the tent-door. Her 
loom was a primitive one, consisting only of a few 
upright sticks upon which the threads were stretched ; 


1 For illustration of Egyptian distaffs and spindles see Wilk. 
op. cit, 2172; Gk. and Roman ap. Blimner, Technologie, etc. 
}118f,and the Dicts. of Class. Antiq. s2v. ‘colus’and ‘fusus,’ 
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the transverse threads were inserted laboriously by the 
fingers, without the assistance of a shuttle, and the 
whole fabric was pressed close together with a piece of 
wood. Beside her stood a younger female spinning 
goats’ hair to supply the old lady with the materials 
necessary for her task’ { The Desert of the Exodus, 1125). 
Between this incident and the first representations of the 
horizontal loom by Egyptian artists, there stretches a 
period of nearly 5000 years. Even at that early period, 
however, and, as the textile remains abundantly prove, 
for at least a millennium previously, the inventive genius 
of Egypt, which, according to Pliny, taught the ancient 
world the art of weaving, had furnished the loom with 
the apparatus necessary for more expeditious work. 
Putting aside the case illustrated by Wilkinson (Awe. 
£g. 2170}, which furnishes no indication of any appar- 





Fic, 1.—Women weaving 


atus beyond a simple frame, and is therefore, in all 
probability, a case of mat-plaiting, we may take the 
familiar representation from the tombs at Beni Hasan 
of the two women squatting on the ground and engaged 
in the process of weaving (Wilk. of. cit. 1317, Erman, 
Anc. Eg. 448, after Lepsius ; Moore's ‘Judges,’ SBOT 
Eng., 86; Braulik, of. cit. Figs. 89-91, pp. 59 #). 
Till recently, it was assumed that this picture, which 
dates from the middle empire, represented an upright 
loom. It is evident, however, that this is a mistake 
due to the absence of perspective in Egyptian drawing. 
The loom is horizontal with a yarn-beam a, and a 
cloth-beam 4, each fixed to the ground by a couple of 
wooden pegs. Between the beams the warp is stretched, 
and, if we can trust the artist in this detail, the cloth- 
beam is capable of revolving and winding up the finished 
web. The remaining parts of this instructive represen- 
tation will require a more detailed examination in a 
subsequent section (§ 6). 

Now, when we consider the antiquity and prevalence 
of the horizontal loom in Egypt,! and its prevalence in 
a variety of forms throughout the E., from Africa to 
India, at the present day,? it would be strange if the 
Hebrews were unacquainted with it. We have, how- 
ever, no explicit testimony to the form and construction 
of the early Hebrew loom. Still, a study of the well- 
known passage which will engage our attention when 
we come to deal with the terminology of weaving (§ 7} 
—shows that the probabilities of the case are in favour 
of Delilah’s loom being of the horizontal type. The 
operation of weaving the hair of a person asleep on the 


1 The apothegm dating from the twelfth dynasty, quoted by 
Braulik (of, cif. 89‘ the weaver is more unfortunate than a 
woman, he has his knees for ever reaching to his chin’—proves, 
as he rightly observes (1) that men as well as women exercised 
the art, and (2) that they worked in a squatting attitude, and 
therefore, like the women of the Beni Hasan picture (Fig. 3), at 
the horizontal loom. 

2 This was also the type of loom in use among the Aztecs of 
Central America; see illustration in Tylor's Anthropology, 248. 
A full description of the modern Syrian looms, with a valuable 
list of the Arabic termini technict will be found in the ZDPY 
viii, 1885, pp. 73.2, 1804 
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ground into the warp could be much more easily and 
naturally done on a horizontal loom such as that shown 
above, 

Of the upright loom, which consists essentially of two 
upright posts joined at the top by a cross-beam, the 

Jjugum of the Roman loom (for this view 
Sire of the jugum see Smith's Dict. of Gk. and 
right loom. Rom. Ant.) 2765), there are two main 

types, regarding which it is difficult to 
say which is the older. (1) There is first the type 
familiar to classical students from the representation of 
Penelope’s'loom on a Greek vase of the fifth century 
B.C. (see ill. EB 23206; Bliimner, of. ci#. 1357, and 
often elsewhere}, the distinguishing feature of which is 
the absence of a cross-beam below, the warp threads 
being kept taut by a series of smail stone weights 
attached either to the individual threads, as in the case 
just cited, or to bundles of threads, as in the compara- 
tively modern Icelandic loom (ill. Smith, of. cé#. 2766, 
less complete in Rich, s.v. ‘tela'). The Roman looms 
were also of this type, as were those of the lake dwellers 
of Switzerland in the neolithic age (Buschan, ‘ Die 
Anfange u. Entwickelung der Weberei in der Vorzeit’ 
in Verhandig. d. Berlin. Ges. f. Anthropologie, etc., 
1889, pp. 227 f-). In one of the strata of the mound 
of Tel-el-Hesy (circa soo-400 B.C.), Dr. Bliss found a 
large number of objects, some round, some pear-shaped, 
of unburnt brick, which he considers to have served as 
weaver's weights (4 Méound of Afany Cities, 113). On 
this view we must admit the existence of this type of 
loom in Palestine, although it has not yet been found 
in Egypt. 

(2) The other type of upright loom is characterised 
by the presence of a second cross-beam below. Where, 
as usually in Egypt according to Herodotus (23s), the 
web was commenced at the bottom of the loom, such a 
beam was indispensable and served as a cloth-beam ; 
where, as was presumably the case in Palestine, the 
web was ‘woven from the top’ (Jn.1923), the lower 
beam served as the yarn-beam, In either type of 
upright loom, however, an additional cross-beam might 
be provided—usually constructed so as to revolve, thus 
rendering it possible to weave a length of web greater 





Fic. 2.~Upright loom. From Wilkinson, Amc, Eg. 2171. 


than the height of the loom—as is the case in the 
earliest representation of an upright loom that has come 
down to us by an Egyptian artist of the new empire 
(here reproduced from Wilk.-Birch, of. céé, 2171). 

This picture is unfortunately imperfectly preserved, 
and the details of the construction are in several points 
uncertain. The weaver sits on a bench in front of his 

1 Moore (of. cit. sus.) gives this picture to illustrate Delilah's 


loom, but is in error in regarding both looms as consisting of ‘a 
simple xdright frame.’ 
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loom, the frame of which is composed of two upright 
posts, kept rigid by two cross-bars, @ and 6 The 
roller ¢ serves as a yarn-beam and is suspended from 
the upper beam by twisted loops of rope, e. But a 
revolving yarn-beam seems to imply a revolving cloth- 
beam as well, which makes it probable that the roller 
d, attached to the uprights by the loops f, serves this 
purpose. The functions of the three rods, g, 2, 2, sus- 
pended from the yarn-beam will be discussed in a sub- 
sequent section (§ 6). 

There is no indication of the date at which the 
upright loom, which, to judge from the existing repre- 
tations, was a later development in Egypt (Erman, 
followed by Braulik}, was introduced into Palestine. It 
may have been in use from time immemorial alongside of 
the horizontal loom. ‘That the ordinary Jewish loom in 
NT times was of the second type above described is 
evident from various indications. 


Thus the upper and lower beams (reff. below) are referred to 
in the Mishna, where also there is frequent reference to the 
‘standing warp’ (3215 "nw, cp the classical orjpwy and 
stamen, the warp, from the root s-#-a); weaving was done 
standing as well as sitting (7@4,32); the Latin transference 


of jugum and stamina to the cross-bar and strings of the 
lyre is paralleled in late Hebrew and Aramaic by the trans- 


ference, though in the contrary direction, of $33 (also xda3 
and nbn, Syr. naudé) to signify a loom, a phenomenon which 
points to the upright loom, The seamless robes ‘woven from 
the top throughout,’ finally, could only have been made on the 
upright loom, although this does not of necessity require that 
the looms for the manufacture of ordinary fabrics were of this 


type. 

The loom in use at the present day in Palestine, as 
has been said, is uniformly of the horizontal type, and 
resembles our own handloom in being furnished with 
healds or heddles worked by a pair of treadles. The 
frame, however, is much lower, the weaver sitting on or 
near the ground, and the warp, instead of being wound 
round the yarn-beam at the opposite end of the frame, 
as with us, is usually carried upwards and passed over a 
roller attached to the opposite wall, a few stones fastened 
to the ends of the warp-threads serving to keep them 
taut. (For other forms with slightly different arrange- 
ment, see ZDPYV viii., 1885, p. 73 7) 

To weave is, in the OT, generally my, ‘Grag, a weaver ak, 
“arég (masc. and fem,), the latter supplanted to a large extent in 
later Hebrew by the loanword ‘121 (yépd:os, geradius). The 
loom is probably 8, ‘éreg (Judg.16r4 EV ‘beam,’ perhaps 
also Job7 6 EV ‘shuttle’). 


In penne anew web the weaver’s first care is to stretch 
the warp in parallel lines evenly between the upper and the lower 
beam (ji? 1gia and jianny "3, Kel. 21x 
5. Warping. WVeg.119), if the upright loom is adopted, 
If we assume that the web is commenced at the 
top of the loom, these become the cloth-beam and yarn-beam 
respectively. The cloth-beam apparently is intended by the 
wO)'7, Stwonjp (a term used in the later chapters of Ex. to render 
Ong, the poles for carrying the tabernacle furniture; in Ex, 
25 # the earlier translators of @ used avaddpevs) of Kel, 203, 
from which we gather that it might either he across the forked 
ends of the uprights or be passed through the latter.2 Fig. 2 
shows, as we have seen, that a roller (]D28, dfwy, Tg. Judg. 
1613 +S, 177) might be attached to the upper beam to serve as 
a cloth or yarn-beam, as the case may be. In five passages of 
our EV (25. 21 19 1 Ch. 11 23 205 and the two just cited) mention 
is made of a weaver’s ‘beam,’ but in none of the cases is this 
rendering admissible, as will be shown in the following section. 


The process of arranging the warp is technically 
known as ‘ warping,’ the late Heb. apn (S#add, 72, etc., 
from 439), the Gk. didtouar, Lat. ordtri. 

This verb occurs in OT only in the metaphorical 
sense of the beginnings of the human foetus (Ps. 139 13, 
cp jay in the same sense, Job10i: and the similar 
metaphorical use of the Lat, ordiri, exordiri, exordium). 


_ 1 In the vocalisation of the many terms in the sequel found 
in Talmudic literature, the pointing adopted by Dalman in his 
Aramiisch-Neuhebréisches Worterbuch has been generally 
followed. 

, 2 Rieger's suggestion that ’4 may be the shuttle (of. ci¢. 32) 
is inadmissible. 
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The cognate 4p) (Is. 257 801) had originally the same 
signification. In Is. 30, in particular, as is shown 
by Aquila’s and Thecdotion's rendering didfouai, 
and Jerome's ‘ ordiremini teiam,’ we have a metaphor 
derived from the warping of the loom in commencing a 
new web for the beginning of political intrigue. So 
too massékhah (a3 Is. éd.c.) and massdketh (n2op, Judg. 
16237, Mishna, passim) are both primarily the ‘ warp,’ 
then by metonymy the ‘web.’ Another technical 
term for warping was any (cp Ar. sadd in this sense), 
which is to be restored for the corrupt MT in Is, 1910 
{see modern edd. for reading mpi, to be rendered ‘ those 
that warp it [in the loom]’) as already by an early hand 
of @R® dcafduevor, which has every probability of being 
more Correct than the non-technical ¢pyaféduevos of the 
other copyists. Here we find an unexpected confirma- 
tion of the traditional rendering of *ny (Lev. 1348 7, 
cp Ar. masdi) as ‘ the warp,’ the sense which it regularly 
has in the Mishna, but which the majority of commen- 
tators have refused to recognise here, a position reflected 
in RV™&- ‘woven or knitted stuff’) for ‘ warp or woof." 
The obscure word aby (Is. 8812 AV ‘pining sickness,’ 
RV ‘loom ') seems also, from its etymology (ep Cant. 76 
{s] where it denotes the spreading tresses of a woman's 
hair), to have originally signified * warp,’ the wDiys one 
of the Mishna, then perhaps, by metonymy, the loom. 

Now the essential movements in the process of weav- 
ing are three in number. These are (x) the ‘shedding’ 

; of the warp, that is, in its simplest form, 
8. Shedding. the dividing of the warp into two sets of 
the odd and the even threads respectively, to allow of 
the passage between them of the weft, the opening 
through which the latter passes being technically known 
as the ‘shed,’ (2) the passing of the weft through the 
‘shed’ by means of a rod, needle, or other contrivance 
serving as a shuttle, and (3) the beating up of the weft 
to form with the warp a web of uniform consistence 
throughout. The first of these movements is the most 
complicated and demands a closer study. In the 
medieval and modern horizontal loom, as found from 
the Atlantic to the Ganges, the operation of shedding 
is effected by a pair of heald- or heddle-frames worked 
by treadles underneath the loom. This arrangement, 
the result of a long process of evolution, is believed by 
some of the best authorities, as we have indicated in 
an earlier section, to have been adopted with the 
horizontal type of loom by the classical peoples before 
the Christianera. Rieger, in his frequently cited mono- 
graph on the arts of spinning and weaving in the period 
of the Mishna, even goes so far as to provide the upright 
Jewish loom with an arrangement of pedals (ws +27 of. 
cit, 30). The evidence, however, for the presence of 
the horizontal loom N, of the Mediterranean before the 
middle ages is of the slenderest character, and for the 
use of treadles is absolutely non-existent (see Ahrens, 
Philologus, 35385 7 ; Yates and Marindin in Smith's 
Dict. Ant.®) 2768 7.). 

The various stages in the evolution of the apparatus 
for rapid shedding may be thus briefly traced. In the 
earliest stage of all, when weaving was scarcely as yet 
differentiated from plaiting, ‘ the transverse threads were 
inserted laboriously by the fingers,’ as in the case thus 
described by Palmer {see above, § 3). It was soon per- 
ceived, however, that by inserting a flat lathe or a rod 
over and under every alternate warp thread, so that, let 
us say, all the odd threads were above the lathe and all 
the even threads under it, a shed could be rapidly 
formed by turning the lathe through an angle of go°, 


1 The introduction of ‘ knitting’ here is a curious anachronism, 
this art, according to Beckmann’s /fistory of Inventions, having 
probably been invented in Scotland not long before the year 
1500 A.D. (Yates, of. cit. 6f). 

2 For what we believe to be the true explanation of this 
technical term, see below, col. 5285 4 
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and the weft passed through by means of a pointed 
stick with which {or with the lathe) it was then beat up. 
This stage is represented by the Arab horizontal loom 
described by Burckhardt (Motes on the Bedouin and 
Wahaby, 67 f.): ‘to keep the upper and under woof 
{read ‘warp’)} at a proper distance from each other a 
flat stick is placed between them. A piece of wood 
serves as the weaver's shuttle, and a short gazelle’s horn 
is used in beating back the thread of the shuttle.’ 
With a single dividing rod, however, it must still have 
been necessary to insert every alternate weft thread by 
means of this primitive shuttle over the odd threads (in 
the case supposed) and uzder the even threads, since the 
formation of a second shed requires a second rod. This, 
however, was the next stage of the evolutionary process 
now being traced, and is already represented in the 
early Egyptian loom reproduced above (fig. 1). Here 
we note the presence of two rods in close connection 
with the warp; the one, d, a plain rod inserted between 
the two halves of the warp—let us say, as before, that the 
odd threads, t, 3, 5, etc., pass over the rod,! the even 
threads, 2, 4, 6, etc., under it-the other rod, e, which 
must lie outside and above the warp, crossed by a series 
of threads which are represented in the picture by short 
diagonal lines, The invention of this simple device for 
expediting the operation of shedding deserves to rank 
with that of the ‘flying shuttle,’* for by this means 
almost twice as much work could be done in a given 
time. <A single rod, such as d, as we have seen, is 
capable of forming but one shed, which allows the weft 
to be passed umder the odd and over the even threads of 
the warp only. Now in order that warp and weft shall 
be properly interlaced to form the web, it is necessary 
that in returning the weft shall pass uxder the even and 
over the odd warp threads. To effect this each of the 
even threads passing under the rod d is attached by a 
loop to the rod e. Therefore by simply raising this rod 
—in the upright loom by its being drawn zowards the 
operator standing in front of the loom—all the even 
threads are pulled upwards (or forwards) so as to be 
above (or in front of) the odd threads and thus a second 
shed is formed through which the weft is passed. Rod 
@ is again raised, then ¢, and so on alternately. But 
this cannot be done with the rods in the relative 
positions which they occupy in fig. 1, for if the reader 
will make the experiment on a model with twenty or 
twenty-four warp threads, he will find that the shed 
formed by raising the rod ¢ with its attachment of loops 
will not reach to the edge of the web owing to the 
obstruction caused by the rod ¢. Braulik, who alone, 
apparently, of previous writers has attempted to describe 
the exact modus operandi of the Egyptian loom, has over- 
looked this defect in the artist’s picture and has even 
gone so far as to assume, contrary to his own descrip- 
tion of the drawing, that both rods were worked in the 
same manner as rod ¢ (see Braulik, af. cz. fig. 92, p. 62). 
The true explanation is that the artist—if we assume 
the correctness of the reproduction in fig. 1—being un- 
skilled in the technique of weaving, has reversed the 
true position of the rods, since it will be found by experi- 
ment that with two such rods, the one separating the two 
leaves of the warp, the other attached to the lower leaf 
by a series of looped threads, the latter rod must always 
be placed nearer to the edge of the web. This holds 
good of both types of loom and of both methods of 
weaving on the upright loom, namely from above or 
from below (see below, § 8). 

The principle here enunciated for the first time will be im- 
mediately recognised as indispensable from the following 
diagrams in which the letters correspond to those of fig. 1, with 


the addition of x to denote the odd, » the even threads of the 
warp, and ¢ the web. 





1 The prepositions ‘over’ and ‘under’ are here used with 
special reference to the horizontal loom, fig. 1; but the principle 
of the upright loom in fig. 2; is essentially the same; only in this 
case the prepositions ‘before’ and ‘behind * must of course be 
substituted for ‘over and ‘ under.’ 

2 By John Kay of Bury in 1733. 
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Fig. 3 shows the formation of the first or natural shed at s 
through the raising of the odd warp threads by the rod 4, fig. 4 
the formation of the second or artificial shed at s through the 
raising of the even threads by the rod ¢. 

The final stage, we are convinced, in the evolution of 
the shedding apparatus for plain weaving on the looms 
of antiquity was reached, when in the case of the upright 





I 


Fi. 4. 


loom it was found expedient to attach Jo¢% sets of the 
warp, the odd and the even threads alike, by loops or 
leashes to a couple of rods, which we shall henceforth 
call leash-rods, both being suspended in front of the 
warp from the jagum or upper crossbeam of the loom, or 
from the second of the top beams if there were two, as 
in the case of the Theban loom in fig. 2. Here, so far 
as the imperfect condition of the picture enables us to 
infer, we have a rod g near the top of the loom, doubt- 
less dividing the warp into two sets (‘stamen secernit 
arundo,’ Ovid, Afed. 65s) to facilitate the attachment of 
the leashes to the leash-rods 4,7, all three suspended 
from the yarn-beam 6. By pulling forward # and ¢ 
alternately, are formed the alternate sheds through 
which the weft-thread 4 is passed. 

We come now to the perplexing question of the 
Hebrew terminology of the apparatus just described. 
The single reed of the more primitive loom was termed 
by the Greeks cava, by the Romans arundo; in the more 
elaborate looms, such as fig 2, we find not only xavdves 
and xéAapot but also in @ dyrlov 1 (see below}, in Latin 
fictateria, as the names of the leash-rods to which the 
warp-strings were attached by means of loops or leashes 
of thread (hence called yiro:, ficia), corresponding to 
the healds or heddles of the modern loom. Now the 
ficiatorium or leash-rod of the classical loom was named 
by the Jews of NT times not only £aneh mp {Ohol. 84, 


here mentioned along with the spatka [see infra], Jer. 
Shabb. 105), but also as Jastrow {Dict., s.v.) and Rieger 
{op. cit. 29) have rightly perceived, xiv (1) p2. nirim 
and -iz), Etymologically identical with the Assyrian 
ntru, a yoke, this term might be applied to any trans- 
verse rod or beam, hence to the leash-rods or shafts 
of a loom. This meaning alone suits the (textually 
corrupt) description of the veil of the temple in S#ékalim 
85, of which many wonderful renderings have been 
given by lexicographers and commentators. 

This veil, we read, ‘ was a handbreadth thick and was woven 
upon 72 rods {]"1'3), and over each rod (R70) 813 Sobin —s0 we 
must read for aimin and nima of the ordinary text) were 24 
leashes (p37) lit. ‘threads,’ cp Gk. méroc).'? These two xirie 
of the ordinary loom might be suspended by cords passing over the 
cross beam as in fig, 2, or froma peg (0) projecting from either 
end of the beam in question, ‘two rods on one peg, and two pegs 


1 The conjecture may be hazarded that the avréow was at first 
the rod which lay or hung outside, as if opposite to(av7{) the warp 
(see ¢ of fig. 1), as distinguished from the xavir, @, which latter 
again may be the peodvriop of certain MSS. of @ (1 S. 17 7—for 
the strange variety of readings in @ see Moore, Proc. of Am. Or. 
Soc. 1889, p. clxxvii). 

2 The arrangement is not essentially different if we take [Hin 


here of the threads of the warp, in which case each #i7 would 
resemble not ¢ but d of fig. 1. For the modus operandi of such 
complex looms, but of the horizontal type, with as many as 80 
to 90 shafts see EB) 24465. Moore’s rendering of the above 
passage (Z.c.), ‘and on every thread (sima of textus receptus), 
namely of the warp, were 24 strings (connecting it with as many 
different heddles)’ is unintelligible to the present writer. 
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for one rod ' (Jer. Shadd.7 2, s0 Rieger ; cp illustr. of. c7#.)}. This 
identification of the #irin with the ficiatoria of the contem- 
orary Roman looms must be maintained against that of 
Maimonides and other commentators who identify the mirin 


with ‘the threads wound round the rods (2°22, Kaveves, 


arundines), by which the warp-threads are raised, etc.’ (see 
ap. Surenh. Mrshna, Kélim 211), in other words with the 
leashes (trou dicta) to which we come presently. Equally im- 
possible is Moore's identification of air (PAOS, 188g, p. clxxix) 
with the ‘gear’ of the developed horizontal loom—which certainly 
bears this name (zér) in modern Arabic—consisting of two 
heddle-leaves, connected by spring-staves or otherwise with a 
pair of treadles. For not only have we no evidence, as has been 
already maintained; of the presence of treadles in the ancient 
looms, but it is difficult to see how they could be conveniently 
adjusted in the upright loom of the Mishna.! 


The identification of the xz with the shaft or leash- 
rod (ictatorium) of the ancient loom, here maintained, 
gives us a clue to the mysterious méndr ’drégim, iy 


ok of  S.177 2S, 2lr9 1 Ch. 1h 23 205 to which the 
shaft of a giant's spear might be compared,? for 739 
cannot be separated etymologically from 4+) (see BDB, 


s.v.), Now the shaft of a good-sized loom with a 
heavy warp must have been considerably thicker than 
the ordinary light spear-shaft (see the actual dvrioy or 
Uciatorium of a modern Lycian loom, apparently a 
branch of a tree, reproduced from Benndorf in Smith's 
Dict. Ant.@) 2769), and seems to satisfy all the con- 
ditions. In support of this view we have (1) the ex- 
pression itself, ‘like the weavers’ shaft,’ which suggests 
something usually in the weaver’s hand, rather thana 
fixture of the loom such as the cloth or yarn-beam (see 
below); (2} the testimony of the oldest versions. in 
three places has dyriov, a synonym of xavyay (see the 
authorities in Bliimner, of. ci#. 1132); so also Aquila 
and Theodotion in 1 S.177 where the MSS. of @ have 
a set of curious variants (see ref. to Moore above}, all, 
however, identified by the later Greek lexicographers 
with the leash-rod, the /iciatorium texentium of Jerome 
in all the passages cited, 

The less probable rendering of EV ‘a weaver's beam,’ has the 
sanction of the Targum and of Jewish commentators of note. 
Thus Rashi (on r S. 17 7) quotes with evident approval the Tg. 
rendering p-x3535 JOIN Ge., d&av yepdtwv, the weavers’ roller} 


adding ‘in the vernacular [French] it is exsudée.’ The latter at 
once suggests the 7asxéz/i of the Roman loom, rightly explained 
by Yates and Marindin (Smith, Dict.(3), 2765 6) as the yarn and. 
cloth beams of the upright loom (6 and @ of fig. 2, above), an 
identification of which ashi's comments, both here and on 
Judg. 16 13,4,3 supply a hitherto unnoticed corroboration. 


The leash-rod, as we have seen, was passed through 
a series of loops or leashes of thread, each loop also 
passing behind every alternate warp-thread. ‘These 
leashes, the miro: and /icéa of the classical looms, must 
be identified with the p13 -ag (sing. xv 13 domus licia- 
toréi) of the Mishna (Staéé.72 132), of which also 
many curious explanations have been offered, the latest 
being none the less objectionable that it is given without 
any qualification. ‘The raising of the shafts,’ says 
Rieger (of. cié. 30), ‘was usually effected by an arrange- 
ment of treadles (x13 %n), the shafts being joined to 
pedals by cords,’ a statement absolutely unsupported by 
the accompanying references. The key to this enig- 
matical expression will be found in the idiomatic use of 
ééth in compounds familar to every Semitic scholar. In 
the OT we have an exact parallel in nagd ‘pz (Ex. 2527 


1 This is the least satisfactory part of Rieger's attempted re- 
construction of the Jewish loom in his monograph, Versuch, etc. 

2 Ahrens, in Pérlologus (vol. 85 400 f), gives an extract from 
an old Norse saga, in which also the shafts of the loom are com- 
pared with the warrior’s spear. 

3 Rashi, however, on this passage wrongly defines n2oD, 
which he takes as a nosnen instrumenti from JOT to ‘warp’ 
(see § 5), as ‘the wooden beam on which the weaver mounts 
the warp, in the vernacular _exsuéle,’ which may apply to 
either cloth or yarn-beam This comment has been entirely 
misunderstood by Moore {¢.¢. clxxvii), who strangely supposes 
Rashi to refer to the ‘heddiles’ of the developed horizontal loom, 
and takes the 132 to be the cross-beam—the juguon of Mar- 


quardt and Blimner's untenable theory—from which the heddles 
are suspended. + 
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etc,, lit, ‘houses for the staves’), and oma par} (Ex, 
2629 etc., lit. ‘houses for the bars’), explained in each 
case by niyau, rings. The éd¢é xérin, therefore, are the 
loops or rings of thread through which the xzrin or 
leash-rods are passed. The identification here proposed 
suits admirably the passage Skaéé.72 where the opera- 
tion of ‘making two éd¢é nirin’ intervenes between the 
warping (yp°p) and the weaving ; so also in Shadé. 132 
‘he that fastens two leashes (4a¢é nivizt) to the leash- 
rods {#irin}' before beginning to weave. Baéé nirin, 
in short, is the idiomatic equivalent of the loan-word 
pad ficia ( Tos, Neg. 510). 

The shed having been formed as explained in detail 
above, the weaver proceeded to pass the weft (any; 
xpoxn ; sublemen; cp Lev. 1348 f, 
beating up 7? w "ny? in @ 4 ev ortyou F & 

of weft. *pokn, AV ‘in the warp or woof’). 
This was done by means of a flat stick 
or lathe somewhat longer than the width of the web, 
carrying sufficient weft by a hook at the end, which 
also served, as in many places at the present day, for 
a batten to beat up the weft (so, most probably, in fig. 1 
the curved stick ¢ serves both purposes). Later the 
functions of shuttle and batten were differentiated ; the 
rod which the Egyptian weaver holds in his right hand in 
fig. 2 serves to all appearance as a shuttle, and suggests 
the corresponding radius of the Romans {cp Ovid's * in- 
seritur medium radiis subtemen acutis’), the xepxis of the 
Greeks. Even so early as Homer's time, this shuttle- 
rod appears to have been fitted with a revolving spool 
(wnvlov), on which the weft was wound, and from which 
it unwound itself in passing through the shed. 
Rieger (of. cit. 31 34) has attempted, with doubtful success, to 


discover the various parts of the classical shuttle, regarding 
which there is still much uncertainty, in the Talmudic writings. 


It is scarcely safe to go beyond the conjecture that the BND, or 
weaver’s needle, and the pointed 7373 (xepxis, Skads.86) may 
be the native and the imported names of the combined shuttle 
and batten. The keréid was certainly used to beat up (ory 


bea the weft. For this purpose the Greeks used a sword- 
shaped lathe, resembling a modern paper-cutter on a large scale, 
the oafm, adopted both by the Romans (sfatha) and the 
Jews (NEDX Ofol, 84). When the older type of upright loom, 
in which the warp was stretched by means of weights, was super- 
seded by the Egyptian type with the yarn and cloth beams, 
the Egyptian comb (xrets, pecten, Martial’s Nitiacum 
fecten, illust. from Wilkinson in Rich, s.v., with which cp the 
modern comb from Asia Minor, Smith, Dyet.t9) 2768 2) was 
introduced, and the weft driven home by inserting the teeth of 
the comb between the warp threads. The obscure DIP (xatpos) 
of Shadd. 13 2 Ked, 211 is identified by Maimonides (see on latter 
passage a. Surenh.) and others with this comb, a very doubtful 
equation.) To judge from its original sense (for which see 
Bliimner, of. c/#. 1126), the £@rds was rather some arrangement 
of loops and cords, stretched across the loom to ensure that the 
web was kept of a uniform width. 

One interesting reference to the beating up of the 
weft has been preserved in the OT, the recovery of 
which in modern times is due to G. F. Moore in the 
paper to which reference has frequently been made 
(Proc. Am. Or, Soc., 1889). In Judg.1613/,—a 
passage which has suffered considerable curtailment in 
MT (see Moore's Comm. and his editions [Heb. and 
Eng.] of Judges in SBOT, also Bu. and Now. ix Joc.) 
—Delilah is told to weave the seven braids of Samson's 
hair with the warp and to beat them up (yp) with the 


pin (am, the batten or sfatha).2 The inadmissible 
rendering of EV, 'to fasten with the pin,’ is due to the 


7. Passing and 


1 Still more doubtful is Rieger's identification of the Zérés with 
a fully developed modern ‘reed,’ an apparatus found only with 
the horizontal loom (of. cit. 34). 


2 With this sense of “hy as a flat instrument with a thin edge 


like a pepencntteny ep Dt. 28 1¢ [13], also SAadd. 1'7 4, where it 
denotes the flat point of the ploughshare (illust. Vogelstein, 
Die Landwirthschaft in Paléstina, 79). The ungrammatical 


form in which it occurs in Judg. 16 146 (2387 TN) shows it to 
be an intruder here (Moore), so that we may dispense with the 
inquiry as to what is intended by ‘the pin of the beam ' (EV), 
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influence of the early translators, who had formed a 
quite erroneous, though intelligible and consistent, con- 
ception of the details of the incident. 

In the case of the older classical loom, the dea 
pendula, open below, the operator had no alternative 
but to commence his web at the top of the 


8. Direction jo0m; he had also to weave standing. 


of web. 


contrary, the web might be begun at either end of the 
low loom (fig. 1}, and at either top or bottom of the 
high loom (fig. 2}. According to Herodotus (235) 
‘ other nations push the weft upwards,’ z.e., commence 
at the top of the loom, ‘the Egyptians, on the other 
hand, push it downwards,’ 7.e., commence at the 
bottom. The position of the leash-rods in fig. 2, 


relative to the weft at 2, shows that Herodotus is right | 
as regards the usual Egyptian practice, although | 


absolute uniformity is scarcely probable. The operator, 
as we further see, was able to remain in a sitting posture 
while the lower half of the web, at least, was being 
woven, and if, as we have inferred is the case in Fig. 2, 
the loom was provided with a cloth-beam, he might at 
the expense of a yard of warp remain seated throughout, 
That the Jews in NT times wove from the top down- 


wards is a probable, though by no means conclusive, - 


inference from the description of the tunic of Jesus 
which was woven éx r&v dvwOev de’ Sdou (Jn. 1923, for 
which see also below), a phrase which strictly means— 
as paraphrased by Delitzsch in his Hebrew rendering— 
‘from collar to selvage.’ That the inference is a cor- 
rect one, however, is attested by Theophylact, archbishop 
of Bulgaria, about 1070, who, with reference to the 
passage just cited, comments thus: ‘Others say that 
in Palestine they work their looms not as with us 
(among whom} the leashes and the warp are at the top, 
the web being woven at the bottom and thence upwards, 
but on the contrary, the leashes (iroi= daz2 nirin) are 
at the bottom and the web is woven from the top’ (Ad 
Joann. 18825; cp the similar though less explicit testi- 
mony for Galilee, quoted from Isidorus Pelusiota by 
Ahrens : Philol. 35 390). 

The web having reached the desired length, it was 
severed from the remaining warp threads (yys, Is. 3812, 
éxtéyveww, Tob. 2:12 &), and rolled round 
the cloth-beam (hence the figure in Is. 247d. + 
‘nypp. RV ‘I have rolled up like a weaver 
my life’), for removal from the loom. Linen in this 
undressed (dyvagos, Mt. 916 Mk. 22x RV—AV ‘new 
cloth') condition was termed duddwor (Ecclus. 404, RV 
wrongly ‘hempen frock’), and was exposed to less 
danger from shrinking, if exposed to wet, than cloth 
made from wool, The task of milling or felting the 
cloth {to use the modern terms) fell to the FULLER 
{g.v.), by whom it was steeped in water mixed with 
various alkaline ingredients, stamped and beaten to 
complete the felting process, then bleached with fumes 
of sulphur, carded to raise the nap, and finally pressed 
in the fuller's press. To enter into these processes in 
detail would extend this article unduly (see for full 
references Rieger, of. ¢##. 39-45, and cp Bltimner, of. 
cit.1 157-177). 

In the preceding sections regard has been had only 
to the most ordinary sort of weaving, where the warp 
and weft are of the same material, the 


9. Final 
processes. 


ee i vue weft passing over and under each alter- 
weaving. nate thread of the warp. It remains 


now to refer briefly to a few of the more 
complex varieties of the textile art. The Hebrews were 
forbidden to follow a custom in vogue among all 
nations of combining a warp of flax with a weft of wool, 


1 The technical terms employed in the divergent renderings 
of @ show that the Greek translators thought of Samson's hair 
as stretched with the warp of the horizontal loom, the end of 
which was fastened by a pin into the opposite wall (see above, 
3 3, while in MT the braids are clearly intended to be used as 
weft. 
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which is probably what is signified by the obscure term 
oye (Lev. 1929 Dt. 2211}. The reason for this taboo 
was certainly not that given by Josephus (4rd, iv. 81x 
([§ 208]), that garments of this sort were priestly wear, 
but must probably be sought in connection with illicit 
magical practices (see Goldziher, Z4 7W’, 1902, pp. 
36 f for an Arab parallel, and cp the similar prohibition 
against seething a kid in its mother’s milk: see COOK- 
ING, § 8 end). The simplest variation from the plain 
web hitherto discussed, was obtained by using alternately 
different coloured wefts, say white and black, or by 
mounting the warp in alternate bands of white and 
black yarn, by which striped fabrics were produced, 
similar to these so much in favour among the Syrian 
peasantry at the present day. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the obscure and textually suspicious 
per niazen of Prov.7x6 (see LINEN, 1) means ‘striped 
cloth of the yarn of Egypt’ (so RV). The coloured 
representations of Syrians on Egyptian monuments 
show that they ‘ wore narrow close-fitting, plain clothes, 
in which dark blue threads alternated with dark red, 
and these were generally adorned with embroidery’ 
(Erman, £g. 216, where also illustration of Syrian 
ambassador with dress as just described, the embroidery 
being in the form of stars, a form of ornamentation 
called oculé by the Romans, Marg. Rém. Privazteben, 
526/.). By having the warp all of one colour and the 
weft all of another, what is known as a ‘shot’ fabric 
was the result. Thus we read of garments ‘of which 
the warp is dyed and the weft white, or the weft dyed 
and the warp white’ (Veg. 114). By alternating different 
coloured bands, both in warp and woof, further, a ‘check’ 
or chequered pattern is obtained. Such ‘ chequer work’ 
was in great favour in antiquity, as may be seen from 
the extant coloured representations, not only for every- 
day clothes (see ¢.g., in the procession of Semitic immi- 
grants, part of which is reproduced in colours in Riehm, 
HW=B®, opposite p. 54), but as a pattern for the sails of 
vessels (see Wilk. og. ez#., frontispiece to vol. it). 
Among the Jews we find mention of ‘a summer garment 
of white and coloured checks’ (monn [¥fdos]; so 
read for popon, Weg. 117). Joseph’s ‘coat of many 
colours’ (ms njnz), it need hardly be said, belongs, 
according to one line of tradition (@, Vg., see Comm. 
on Gen. 873}, to one or other of the categories just 
enumerated. 

What precise style of weaving is denoted by J#025 ( 2W, Ex. 
28 39 AV ‘embroider,’ RV ‘ weave in chequer work’) applied to 
the high priest's tunic—hence its description as pawn nina 
(i. 4 AV ‘a broidered coat,’ RV ‘a coat of chequer work’) is 
quite uncertain, The revisers, as we see, indicate their prefer- 
ence for some kind of check. Braun (de vestitu sacerdot. [1680], 
367-384) argues at great length in favour of Maimonides’ view 
that a species of honeycomb pattern is intended, resembling the 
lining of the second stomach (reticulum) of ruminants. 

From the earliest times in the E, we find evidence of 
the use of gold, and to a less extent of silver, to enhance 
the richness and value of textile fabrics. Thus, gold 
thread, prepared by cutting finely beat plates of gold 
into narrow strips (Ex. 393), was directed to be employed 
in the mfanufacture of the robes of the high priest (Ex. 
285 f. 392 7:). It was chiefly used as weft (cp Vergil’s 
‘picturatas auri subtemine vestes,’ 27. 3483), fabrics 
wholly of gold thread being of late and rare occurrence 
(Marq. of. cit, 519). The ghostly horsemen of 2 Macc, 
52 were arrayed in ‘cloth of gold’ (AV, daxpicous 
aronds), sO, too, according to the Greek interpretation, 
was the royal bride of Ps.459 [10] (év inarion@ 
Saxptow=veiw onza). Holofernes’ mosquito curtain 
was of ‘purple and gold’ (Judith102r). | Agrippa’s 
royal robe (cp Acts 1221}, on the other hand, is described 
by Josephus (.4¢. xix. 82} as woven throughout of silver 
thread. 

The rectangular plaid-like upper garment or sim/ah 
of the Hebrews (MANTLE, § 2 [1]}) was, of course, woven 
in one piece ; the undergarment, £é¢héneth (Tunic), on 
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the other hand, which had to be more in accordance 
with the stature of the wearer, was apparently made by 
sewing together two lengths of cloth cut more or less to 
measure. This we infer from Josephus’ description of 
the high priest’s tunic {xt7@v}, which was ‘not made of 
two pieces, so as to be sewed together upon the shoulders 
and down the sides, but was woven in one long piece, 
etc.’ (Anz. iii. 74 [§ 161]). The tunic worn by Jesus at 
the close of his ministry was also of this sort; #» 5¢ 6 
xitwv Epagos {without seam} x Tov dywher dpavrds Ot 
6Xov (Jn. 1923). For the manufacture of such seamless 
fabrics it was necessary to mount a double warp which 
was woven with a continuous weft. The warp threads, 
that is, were so arranged as to lie on both sides of the 
upper beam, each face of the warp being provided with 
its own set of leash-rods. The operator, if there was 
but one, had to pass the weft across first one face, and 
then the other in succession by going round and round 
the loom, a procedure which, of course, could be 
obviated by having two operators for the same loom. 
In this way a cylindrical web was produced. Whether 
the sleeves were worked at the same time, as Braun in 
his classical treatment of this style of weaving maintains 
(op. czé. with illustration of specially constructed loom 
opposite p. 360) is less certain. It may also be noted 
that Braulik (op. cé#. with technical diagrams, 28 7, 
777., 89 f-} has discovered that the Egyptians from, at 
the latest, the time of the twenty-second dynasty, were 
familiar with a similar style of seamless fabrics, as 
indeed might have been inferred from the extremely 
tight-fitting garments represented on some of the 
Egyptian statues. 

The finest products of the textile art known to the 
Hebrews are evidently intended to be represented as 
the work of the craftsman designated by the authors of 
the priestly code the 2656 (agin, Ex.261 31, and often), 
literally, the designer, inventor, artist. Three grades 
of craftsmanship, it will be remembered, are mentioned 
together in the directions for the construction of the 
tabernacle and the priestly robes: the ordinary weaver 
(:ak), the rékém (nph, Ex. 2636, and often}, and the 
haieb. The nature of the work (p95) produced by the 
second of these has been the subject of much discussion. 
German scholars, as a rule, understand merely colour- 
weaving (Buntweberei), such as we have discussed 
above ; but various considerations which cannot be 
detailed here (see EMBROIDERY, and the writer's forth- 
coming commentary on £xedus in the Intern. Crit. 
Series) lead to the belief that embroidery, the ofus 
plumarium of the ancients, is intended. There is a 
greater consensus of opinion in favour of identifying 
the savin ayyp (Ex. 261, etc. EV ‘work of the cunning 
workman '} with tapestry. This differs from ordinary 
weaving in respect that the weft is not thrown across 
the warp by a shuttle, but the design is traced by 
inserting short coloured threads by the fingers, or by 
a ‘broach’ or needle, behind as many warp threads 
-only as may be required. The high loom in use in the 
celebrated Gobelins factory is almost an exact repro- 
duction of the Egyptian loom of fig. 2 above (E. 
Miintz, 4 Short History of Tapestry, 5 (where, however, 
the reference is to our fig. r], and especially 356 7 
with illustrations). Indeed, it is by no means improb- 
able that the picture in question is that of a tapestry 
rather than of an ordinary weaver. The curtains of 
the tabernacle are clearly intended to be of tapestry 
with cherubim figures; so too, the veil both of the 
tabernacle (Ex. 2631) and of Solomon's temple (2 Ch. 
314; cp Heb. -») with @ xal vpaver x.7.d.). Jewish 
tapestry was celebrated at a later period, and noted for 
the unnatural figures of animals designed by the Jewish 
artists (Claudian ix Europ. 1350 7, cited by Marquardt). 
The tapestry worker was known to the classical world 
as polymitarius (Jerome's rendering of #é%d), and his 
work polymita (rohdperos, used by Symmachus Ezek. 
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163 2716), because as explained by Pliny (AN 8196) 
he wove ‘plurimis liciis,’ that is, with weft threads! 
of various colours (cp Isidorus, Orig. xix. 2221: ‘ poly- 
mitus enim textus multorum colorum est’). In EV 
‘tapestry’ is twice introduced (Prov.7x6 8422); but 
the sense and even the text of the original are doubtful 
{see the Comm. ), 

It only remains to add that the weavers as a class 
enjoyed a bad reputation among their countrymen, many 
curious illustrations of which have been collected by 
Delitasch (/id. Handwerkerleben, 45 77.) Like other 
craftsmen, however, in NT times, those of Jerusalem 
formed a strong guild, the beginning of which may be 
traced back to at least the days of the Chronicler (1 Ch. 
4ar). 

ie literature of the subject has been referred to with some 
detail in the course of the article. AR. S. K. 


WEDGE. 1. }it%, Jain, Josh. Zar a4, 
2. DNS, £éthem, Is.1812 RV ‘pure gold’; see Goin, § 1 ¢. 


WEEDS (*}3D), Jon. 25. See Fiac. 


WEEK. The subdivision of the month into weeks, 

as also into decades (‘a5dr, WWY)—the week represent- 
L Origi ing approximately a fourth, the decade a 

‘ ’ third, of 29-30 days—is of great antiquity. 
The old Hebrew for the week of seven days is P2W, fadud" 
—i.¢., a seven,a heptad? (=Gk. éSdouds, Lat. septi- 
mana); cp Gen. 2927 (@ r& &8doua). In later times 
nav, f26ba¢h, also was currently employed, although only 
four instances of its use for ‘week’ are met with in 
OT—viz., Lev. 2315 [cp Dt. i169} Lev. 258 Nu, 2810 and 
Is. 66 23—and in Aramaic it became the ordinary word 
(xnav or xavi; cp also Arab. sada and sandata='a 
short space of time'}. Similarly in NT the week is 
never called é8douds, but invariably only ¢d¢@8aroy or * 
o¢,88ara (pl.); cp Mk. 16g Lk. 1812 Mt. 28x, 

This quadripartite division of the month into weeks 
was naturally suggested by the phases of the moon and 
was far from being peculiar to the Hebrews. In par- 
ticular it has been shown to have been an ancient 
institution with the Babylonians, and even in their case 
it had nothing to do with the number of the seven 
planets, after which at a Jater date the days of the week 
came to be named. Whether the Israelites used the 
week as a division of time even in their nomadic stage 
remains obscure. It is not impossible that they may 
have derived it from the Babylonians even before 
their settlement in Canaan, as the Canaanites also had 
done. However that may be, the development of the 
seventh day into a day of rest must certainly be 
referred to the time when the Israelites had already 
become an agricultural people (see SABBATH). 

The mode of reckoning among the Israelites was 
originally doubtless the same as that of the Babylonians 

—viz., by dividing the first 28 days 

aiid of each month into four weeks ferminat- 
" ing respectively on the 7th, r4th, 21st, 

and 28th day, and by making the first week of the new 
month always begin with the new moon. This intimate 
connection, however, between the week and the month 
was'soon dissolved (cp the expression ‘feast of weeks’ 
in Ex. 3422 {J]). Whether the preponderance which 
the Sabbath day, as marking the close of the week, 
acquired over the day of new moon, was a cause or 
a consequence of the loosening of the connection it is 
impossible to determine; we are not precluded from 
supposing that quite other reasons may have contri- 


1 Licium (=6ros), has this meaning here, not the special and 
technical sense which it had above, | . 
2 In view of this original meaning of the word it becomes 


possible for yaw in Dan. 924-27 to mean a week of years 
(annorum hebdomas), Cp the corresponding use of nag 
with the explanatory addition of @3y (Lev. 258: naw piv 


ov, ‘seven weeks of years’), 
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buted to the increased importance attached to the 
Sabbath ; what is certain is that the week soon followed 
a development of its own, and it became the custom, 
without paying any regard to the days of the month that 
did not fit in with the four weeks, to reckon by regular 
periods of seven days so that new moon no longer 
coincided invariably with the first day of the week. 
After this the week of course, having no fixed point of 
attachment, became quite unsuited as a measure by 
which the dates of events could be fixed; on the other 
hand, however, it became useful for the measurement 
not only of comparatively brief intervals of time but also 
of periods exceeding a month ; thus we not only have 
the week of marriage festivities (Gen. 2927 /.), and 
periods of two weeks (Lev. 125) and of three (Dan. 
1027}, but also of a space of seven weeks (Dt. 169 / 
[Ex. 8422], Lev. 2315). 

When it was desired to specify the precise day of the 
week on which an event had happened or was expected 
to happen, the ordinal numbers had to be 
used as long as the days remained un- 
; provided with special names. Friday 
and Saturday are the only days that have names of their 
own; in the OT—if we leave the Apocrypha out of 
account ~-Saturday only. 

Thus for Friday in OT we have merely 'wyin O12, dayyone 
Aassissi, ‘on the sixth day ' (Ex. 16 522), and, for Sunday in the 
NT, (ev rp] ped trav coBBarwy (Mk. 162 Lk. 24x Acts207 cp 
1 Cor. 162 Mt. 28 r) or mpary oafBdrov (Mk. 169). 


Bible. 


3. Specifica- 
tion of days. 


Bab, Planet 





Names. Latin. 
Samas Dies Solis 
Sin » Lune 
Nergal » Martis 
Nabu x» Mercuri 
Marduk ys Jovis 
{Bel) 
TapacgKer}, IStar (Bel- »» Veneris 
wpocdPBarov tis) 
nae Ninib », Saturni 











Saturday is, in the OT, called nay, sadéath, or Nags Di 
yom hasiabbath (e.g., Am. 8 5 Ex. 208); in the NT [v0] odBfarov 
(e.g., Mk. 62), % ywépa rou caBBdrov (Lk. 1316), [re] eaBBara 
(Mt. 28 1. Col. 216) or 4 icepa tow caBBarwv (Lk, 416). Friday, 
as preceding, or as preparing for, Saturday is called either 
mpocasBarov (as early as Fudith 86; cp Mk. 1542) or mapagxevy# 
(Mk. 15 42 Mt. 2762 Jn. 1931; cp also Lk. 23 54 jpeepa 
maparkeuys, and Jos. Ant. xvi. 62). 


The naming of the days of the week after those of ; 


the seven planets (of which no instance occurs in OT 
or NT} has its explanation simply in the coincidence of 
number. The allocation of particular planets to par- 
ticular days was, no doubt, determined by astrological 
considerations ; the planet that presided over the first 
hour, presided over, and so gave name to, the whole 
day. Amongst the Sabians of Harran in Mesopotamia 
we already find the seven planetary deities recognised 
as the deities of the days of the week in the order still 
current with ourselves: thesun, the moon, Nerga}{ Mars), 
Nabu (Mercury), Bel (Jupiter), Beltis (Venus), Kronos 
(Saturn). It is worth noticing also that Jewish tradi- 
tion assigned the care of a day of the week to each of 
the seven archangels (Raphael, Gabriel, Sammael, 
Michael, Izidkiel, Hanael and Kepharel).?_ The divine 
names of the day passed from the East to the various 
nations of Europe, native deities in some instances 
taking the place of foreign ones, just as among the Jews 
the names of archangels were substituted. See the 
above table, 


1 See KA 714) 2x, 
2 Weber, Altsynag. pal. Theol, 164 ; (1897), p. 169. 
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Besides the articles in the various dictionaries of the Bible, 

and sections in the handbooks of Benzinger and Nowack, see 

: Schr. ‘ Der Bab. Urspr. d. siebentagigen Woche’ 

4. Litera- in $4. Kr. 1874, p. 343. and KAT? 19 7; E. 

ture. Mayer, ‘Ursprung der sieben Wochentage,’ in 

. ZDMG, 1883, pp- 453.2. 5 cp W. R. Smith's note 

in same volume, 476; Lotz, Quaest. de Aistoria Sabbati tibri 
duo, 1883; We. Prot.2 116 7; Heid.) 173. K. M. 


WEEKS, FEAST OF (Diva AM), Ex.3422. See 
PENTECOST, 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. In view of the 
position of Palestine, lying between Egypt, Phoenicia, 
and Assyria, it was to be expected that the systems of 
weights and measures there in use would harmonise 
with one or other of the systems belonging to the 
neighbouring countries, According to C. H. Toy,} 
‘from Amos 85 we may perhaps infer that, as early as 
the eighth century B.c., the Israelites had a legal 
standard of weights and measures . . . it is possible, 
indeed, that the Babylonians had introduced this system 
into Canaan in or before the fifteenth century’ [cep 
the Amarna correspondence as a proof of Babylonian 
predominance in Canaan]. The literary evidence from 
Palestine itself, however, is often very unsatisfactory, and 
we are accordingly reduced to choosing between meré 
probabilities. 

The most important measure of length is the CuBit 
(ammdh, 9x), which contains 2 spans (s¢re¢k, nq) or 6 
palms (/éphah, nos), or 24 fingers’ breadths (’esda’, 

















French. German, English. 
Dimanche Sonntag Sunday 
Lundi Montag Monday 
Mardi Diens{ = Zivis)- Tuesday 
tag 
Mercredi Mittwoch Wednesday 
(Wodanstag} 
Jeudi Donners( = Thursday 
Thors)tag 
Vendredi Frei( = Freias}- Friday 
tag 
Samedi Samstag Saturday 
yar). Above the cubit was the reed or aneh 
(mip) of 6 cubits (Ezek. 405). The 
Pree foot and the fathom, characteristic of 


so many other systems, are foreign to 
the early Jewish scale. 

The old Hebrew literary data are as follows :— 

The bedstead of Og was measured ‘ after the cubit of 
a man’ (Deut. 81r)—which gives us no exact indi- 
cation. 

Solomon (2 Ch. 33) laid out his temple in cubits 
‘after the first {=ancient) measure.’ Ezekiel (405 
4313) describes the cubit of the temple of which he 
foresees the restoration, as being ‘a cubit and an hand- 
breadth.’ It may be presumed (Hultsch, Afetr. 440) 
that this longer cubit is identical with the cubit of 
Solomon’s temple, and that the common cubit of 
Ezekiel’s time was only $ of the cubit of Solomon's 
time.?. Certain views of Talmudic writers which conflict 
with this explanation may be satisfactorily explained ; 
for instance, the idea that the short cubit contained only 
5 hand's breadths (Zuckermann, Das jad. Maas-system, 
17) is due to an inverted conception of Ezekiel’s meaning. 
The idea of a cubit of one finger’s breadth more than 
the long cubit is also mistaken. This (to argue on the 
basis of the royal Egyptian cubit) would be .547 m., 
which is nearly a 'simple' hand’s breadth (.o792 m.} 


1 Note on Prov. 1611 (/nternat. Crit. Comm). 
2 In Egypt the short cubit (450 m. or 17.72 in.) was similarly 
$ of the royal cubit (525 m. or 20.67 in.) 
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more than the ‘simple’ cubit according to Julian of 
Ascalon (see below). This 25-finger cubit was there- 
fore due to an attempt to interpret Ezekiel as speaking 
in terms of the ‘simple’ cubit. 

It would be futile to discuss in detail the various 
attempts which have been made to ascertain the exact 
length of the Hebrew cubit. Since in Egypt the two 
cubits stood in the same relation to each other as the 
Hebrew (6: 7} and were similarly divided into 24 fingers’ 
breadths, it is natural to make an attempt to identify 
the two systems. Supposing the length of the Siloam 
canal, as stated in the inscription, to be really 1200 
cubits, and accepting Conder’s measurement (537.6 m. } 
we obtain a short cubit of .525 to.s27m.!_  Unfor- 
tunately, the distance stated in the inscription of Siloam 
is doubtful, and there is some reason to suppose that it 
is not 1200 but rooo cubits (see, 2.g., PEFQ, 1890, p. 
209f.), which yields .5376 m. for the short and 
-6272 m. for the long cubit. Among other attempts to 
deduce the cubit we may mention Petrie’s measure- 
ments of tombs at Jerusalem (PEFQ, 1892, p. 287). 

One set of tombs seems to be planned on a cubit which is the 
same as the Egyptian ; another cubit which he deduces measures 
22.6+.03 in. {about .575 m.); while there is one chamber which 
suggests 25-2 in. (about .641m.). We must remember in dealing 
with deductions of this kind that it is not certain that buildings 
were always planned so as to contain an exact number of cubits 
in their various dimensions, 

The method of ascertaining the length of the cubit 
from the measurement of grains of barley which, accord- 
ing to a recent attempt (PEFQ, 1897, p. 201), givesa 
cubit of 57.77 in. {.452 m.), is liable to objections (see 
Huitsch, etr. pp. 434, 435); nevertheless the result 
helps to make the balance of the evidence incline in 
favour of the Egyptian cubit, although there may well 
have been other systems in use in early times, [For 
other discussions of the length or the cubit, see e.g, 
PEFQ, 1879, p. 181; 1880, p. 98; 1899, p. 2267.] 

Assuming the short cubit to be .g¢50 m., and the long 
cubit .525 m., as in Egypt, we obtain the following 
values for early Jewish long measures. 











Loncer System. [SHORTER SysTEM. 








Metres. | Inches,| Metres. | Inches. 
Finger's breadth.| 0o,o22 -86|] 0.019 “74 
Palm . , + | 0.087 3-44 | 0.075 2.95 
Span . «| 0262 | 10.33] 0.225 8.86 | 
Cubit . . . «ft o525 | 20.67] O450 | 17.72, 





The Hebrew measures of length of later times are 
explained in the Table of Julian of Ascalon, a Byzantine 
writer of uncertain date (‘Erapyixa d3d rév Toi 
*Aoxarwrlrov "lovkiavod rod dpxiréxrovos éx Tay vouwy 
Fro ébav tév év Iladacorlyy: Hultsch, Metr. Ser. 
l2oof}. It appears that that table, or its original, was 
drawn up for the purpose of legally defining the 
measures of the province. From it we obtain the follow- 


ing measures and equivalents :— 
. The Sdxrvaos or finger’s breadth. 
. The radaory or palm = 4 Sdéxrvaat. 
. The aixus or cubit=r4 ft. =6 palms. 
. The Bhye or pace=-2 cubits=3 ft, =12 palms, 
. The obpyia (opyu:«) or fathom=2 paces=4 cubits=6 ft. = 
9 spans 4 fingers’ breadths. 
6. The dxatva or reed=14 fathoms=6 cubits=o ft. =36 palms. 
q ze wAdépov=10 reeds=1g fathoms=30 paces=60 cubits 
=90 ft. 
8. The grdécov or furlong =6 plethra=60 reeds=r00 fathoms 
=200 paces=4oo cubits =600 ft. 
9- (2) The wtdcoy or mile, ‘according to Eratosthenes and 
Strabo’ =84 stadia =833 fathoms [more exactly, 8334 fathoms]. 
{) The «iAcov, ‘according to the present use ’=7}4 stadia=750 
fathoms = 1500 paces = 3000 cubits. 
ro. The present pidcov of 7} stadia=750 ‘geometric fathoms’ 
=840 [more exactly 8334) ‘simple’ fathoms; for 100 geometric 
fathoms=112 simple fathoms, or more exactly, 9 geometric=xo0 
simple fathoms, 


" 


VEY N 








1 Cp the dimensions of the grave in Rev. Archéol., 1886, p. 
225f, 
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There can be no doubt that the 3000 cubits (4500 ft.) which 
make up the mile according to 9 (4) are the royal Egyptian 
cubits of .525m. We thus obtain the following values for the 
two scales (geometric and simple) according to Julian. 





GEOMETRIC. Simece, | 








Metres. | Inches. 





i 


Metres. | Inches. 


0.022 860 








Finger’s breadth. | 0,020 “79 
Palm . . . .| 0088 | 3.44; 0079 | 3.11 
Span... . | 0.262 , 10.33] 0.236 9.31 
Cubit . . . «  O§25 | 20.67) 0.473 | 18.62! 
Fathom 2.100 | 82.68| 1.890 | 74.49 





In this table, the span is taken as half the cubit, as in the earlier 
system; the passage in Julian (5) which equates 9 spans to the 
fathom is either corrupt, or an attempt to express the fathom of 
one system in spans of another. 


Of the measures longer than the cubit, the kaneh 
(dxawa) is equated by Ezek. 405 to 6 cubits (3.150 m. 
or 10 ft. g in.). It will be noticed that in § 6 Julian 
gives the dxawa 9g ft., whereas in § 8 he equates 60 
d&kawat to 600 feet. In the latter case he must be 
thinking of the ordinary Greek foot of .315 m., in the 
former of the Ptolemaic Egyptian foot of .350 m., the 
two standing to each other as g: 10. 

Julian’s plethron and stadion must be regarded as 
being on the Ptolemaic scale—i.e., 100 x.350 m. and 
600 x .350 m.—.é¢., 38 yds. ro in. and 228 yds. 5 ft. 
respectively. The stadion thus corresponds very nearly 
to our furlong, by which it is generally translated. ‘The 
mile of 74 stadia on the same system is 1575 m. or 1722 
yds. 1 ft. 5 in. 

The ' pace’ of Julian is a fixed measure of 2 cubits ; 
but it probably did not belong to the original Hebrew 
scheme, and the pace (yy) of 2 S.613 is probably not 
intended for a definite expression. 

The ‘ Sabbath day's journey ' {Zuckermann, 27 f. ; cp 
SABBATH, col. 4175, n. 4) is equated by most Hebrew 
authorities to 2000 cubits ; thus, too, Josephus gives us 
5 stadia {=2000 cubits) as the distance of the Mt. of 
Olives from Jerusalem, a distance which in Acts 112 is 
coPBBdrov 656s. On the other hand the Talmud (Zucker- 
mann, 27) equates Sabbath day's journey and mi/—i.e., 
the ui\cov of 3000 cubits or 74 furlongs ; and we meet 


- with measurements (such as the ‘ threescore furlongs’ of 


Lk. 2413) which contain this distance an exact number 
of times. Hultsch (445) accordingly thinks that this 
{1721.475 yds.) was the distance originally permitted for 
a Sabbath day's journey, and afterwards shortened byone 
third. There was probably much vagueness in the term. 

‘Some way‘ (PaNTN122, Gen. 85 16 487 2K. 519), if the text 
is correct [for criticism, see RacHEL, § 2], is still vaguer than 
the Preceding; the fact that it was compared by the Syrian and 
Arabic translators with the parasang hardly justifies us, even if 
we adhere to MT, in regarding it as a fixed measure (Hultsch, 
446). The same, or even greater, indefiniteness attaches to the 
expression ‘a day’s journey’ (r K. 194 Lk, 244, etc.). 

Of measures of area, the only one which receives a 
special name in the OT is the sémed (apy, 1 S. 1414 Is. 
510) or yoke of Jand, translated ‘acre’ 
—i.é., aS much as could be ploughed 
in one day with a yoke of oxen (on 
Winckler's different view, see ACRE). The Egyptian 
&povpa of roo royal cubits square was equivalent to 
-2756 hectares, or .6810 acre; but we have no authority 
for identifying sémed with aroura. 

i, Sé’ah.—In Is. 510 G translates npry (ephak} by 
‘three measures’ (cp Mt.1333, and the Talmud, 
3. Measures of paisa 42f. 44). The ‘measure’ 

capacity. par excellence, or Hebrew modius, here 
mentioned is the séa& (nxo, pérpor, 

cp diwerpov [BA in 2 K.], edrov [Hag. 217 (36), ep Mt. 
1333]; Gen. 186 1S, 2518 2K.71 16). This is described 
by Epiphanius (Hultsch, Afetrof. Scr. 1260) as a pbdcos 
brépyouos—a modius of extra size—and is equated 
by him to 13 Roman modius—7.e., 20 sextarii. Josephus 
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on the other hand (Ant. ix. 45) gives cdrov=1h 
mod. =24 sextarii, Elsewhere, Epiphanius and other 
authorities equate the Hebrew modius with 22 sextarii. 
This last squares with the estimate of the Babylonian 
ephah at about 66 sextarii (Hultsch, 412), The séah 
was used both as liquid and dry measure, but more 
commonly mentioned as the latter, especially in the 
biblical writings. 

ii, Hphah,—Like Ain (see below, iv.) the word ephak 
is said to be of Egyptian origin (on which cp Hommel’s 
remark, 4HT7 293,n. 1}. The éphah (ap, Lev. 1936, 
ctc., see EPHAH), as we have seen, was three times the 
séah ; the naine was confined to dry measure, the cor- 
responding liquid measure being called darth (nz, Bados, 
Baros, etc., Is. 510 [kepdurov} Ezek. 4511 [xotvet]—‘ the 
ephah and the bath shall be of one measure, that the 
bath may contain the tenth part of an homer, and the 
ephah the tenth part of an homer’). The ephah cor- 
responds to the artabe (cp Is.510 where, however, 
dpraBar =a homer), or Attic metretes; and it, or 
rather the bath, is equated by Josephus (4z/. viii. 29) 
to 72 sextarii, in accordance with his estimate of the 
adrov. The bath was divisible into tenths (Ezek. 
4514); but the name for this division is not mentioned. 
It corresponded, of course, to the dry measure ‘dmer 
(see below). On the other hand, we find the ephah 
divided into sixths (Ezek. 45 13 4614), which have no 
name, but correspond to the liquid 47% (see below, iv. ). 

iii. Homer and ‘cér.—The homer (ph, Ezek. 4511 x4 
Hos, 32 etc.) was ten times the ephah or the bath, being 
used for both dry and liquid measure. The name ¢ér 
(nd, xépos, Ezek. 4514 [not in @] Lk. 167, etc.; see 
Cor) is an alternative, though this term is used more 
especially for a liquid measure.! Epiphanius equates 
the xépos, which he derives from Hebrew yop, with 30 
{Hebrew} modii, Josephus’ statement (Azz, xv. 9 2) 
that it=10 attic medimni contains a slip for metretz ; 
ep iii,153. C,H. W, Johns (Assyr, Deeds and Docu- 
ments, 2245) suggests a connection between cdr and the 
Assyrian gurrz. 

The half hémer (dry measure), according to the 
tradition adopted in Vg. and EV, was called /ethek 
(qno, Ae@éx}. But the only occurrence is in Hos. 32, 
where @ reads differently ;? indeed, the whole passage 
labours under the suspicion of corruptness (see below, 
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There is evidence (from Epiphanius and Eusebius) of 
the existence in later times of a sacred hin (&y:or ty) 
= # of the ordinary hin, and a large hin (néya tv) =$ of 
the ordinary hin. 

v. ‘Omer.—The ‘émer (py, yéuop, Ex. 16 36 36, etc.) 
was ;'; ephah and hence is called assaron (‘titdron, 
prey, Ex. 2940 Lev. 1410 23 1317 Nu. 1549). Epiphanius 
puts it at 7} sextarii (=; ephah of 72 sextarii), 
Eusebius at 7 sextarii (a mere rough statement). [The 
last calls it yéz0p wexpédy ; as such it must be distin- 
guished from the suxpdv yéuop of 12 modii, itself so 
called in distinction from the ‘ large gomor’ of 15 modii, 
as Epiphanius calls the lethek—see above.] Josephus 
is apparently wrong once more when he makes it= 7 attic 
kotylze (Azz. iii. 66}. The name ‘omer is confined to 
dry measure. 

vi, Cad.—The cad (ap, xd fos, 2 K. 6257) was used for 
both liquid and dry measure. Josephus (4x7. ix. 44) 
equates the fourth part of the cab with the fégrqs or 
sextarius ; thus the cab would be 4 of the hin (so in 
the Talmud, see Levy and cp Zuckermann, 37, 40). 
The cab is divided into halves, quarters, and eighths. 
Other values given for the cab are: (2) 6 sextarii— 
z.e., the Ptolemaic yots (Heronian fragm. epi pérpwv, 
Hultsch, Afetr. Scr. 1258; Eusebian fragm. zd. 
277): (8) 5 sextarii: ‘great cab' of the Talmud given 
as xf cab, Zuckermann, 37; (¢c}) Epiphanius calls 
the cab # modius (Hultsch, Méetr. Scr. 262), which 
may mean 4, 5, 5% or 6 sextarii according to the sense 
in which he uses ‘ modius ’—7.¢., the Roman modius, or 
any of the three values given to the Hebrew modius 
(see above, séah). 

vii, Zog.—The /ag (35, Lev. 1410 12) is mentioned as 
a measure of oil, and in the Talmud (Zuckermann, 49) 
is made=-y hin or gy stah; if this is correct, it is the 
3 cab. 
ha Hon’ Se inataad ofthe lethek of barley All the Scthoriticy 
agree in making it=15o sextarii; but whether they mean ordi- 


nary sextarii, or the larger Syrian sextarii of which so went 
to the bath (Hultsch, Mer, Scr. 261, 271, etc.), so that the 


véped (33) would =3 baths, it is difficult to say. On 33, ‘ wine- 
skin,’ ‘ wine-jar,’ see BoTTLE. 





We thus obtain the following systems of dry and 
liquid measures :—- 














Dry MEAsuREs. Liguip MEasuREs. } 

Homer (Cor) . {oo Homer (Cor) . I 
léthek . . . 2 _ —|-j- 
Ephah . . .] 10} Bath. . . .| wo] ft 
Seah. . . .| 30 S&h. . . «| 30] 3] 2 
*ephah. . . 60 Hin » « .} 60] 6] 2 
“Omer (Issaron} vs bath. . roo | 10] 3h} 1#] © 

= = Rhin. . . .[r20]/ a2] 4 | 2] rkl & 
Cab. . 180 Cab . . . «| 80] 18! 6] 3 |) r#] rb] 2 

_ = thin. . . «| 240 [24] 8 4 4 | 28[ 2 | tb] x 
keab. . 360 4 hin -| 360 | 36)r2 | 6 | 3%] 3 |] 2 | xh]a 
fcab. i Log . . | 720] 72 \2q |r2 | gt] 6 | 4) 3 Jatt 
kab. ad —|-|— 











on veBeX). Epiphanius gives ‘large omer’ as another 
name for the Aeféx, and equates it to 15 modii. 

iv. Ain,—Of measures smaller than the ephah-bath, 
we have first of all, for liquids, the Az (pa, {e]tv, Lev. 
1936 [xofs]—‘a just ephah and a just hin’), a name 
apparently of Egyptian origin (see above, ii.). It is 
equated by Josephus (Azz. iii.83 94) and Jerome (on 
Ezek, 4x1) to 2 Attic choes= 12 sextarii=§ bath=4 séah 
= 12 lég (cp Talmud, Zuckermann, 49). The hin was 
divided into halves, thirds {= cab}, quarters, and sixths 
(Nu, 159 f 156 Ex. 2940 Ezek. 411, etc. }. 


1 [Apart from Hos, 3 2, where, as shown in Crit, Bib., the text 
is disputable, the 4dmer is mentioned only in writings of late 
date.—r. x. c.] . 

2 ‘Neither is the text secure, nor, if qpb is genuine, do we 
know the capacity of the measure’ (Nowack, on Hos, 32). 
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It is obvious that we have here a mixture of two 
systems, the decimal and sexagesimal. The foundation 
of the whole seems to have been the sexagesimal portion, 
the ‘émer (with the corresponding yy bath), and also 
the léthek (the occurrence of which, indeed, as we have 
seen, is doubtful), being foreign to the original system 
(Nowack, HA 202 /.). 

To obtain the modern equivalents of these measures, 
there are two equations which may be chosen out of 


1 [The statement (in 2 K.), however, depends on later notices 
and elsewhere (see Cas) a more probable reading of 2 K., /.c., 
3s indicated.—T. K. ¢.} 

2 {Here, as always, we are dependent on later notices, and 
elsewhere (Crit. 873.) it is maintained that both guyg qnb (a 
lethek of barley’?) and 3% $33 (‘anebhel of wine’ ?) are corrup- 
tions which conceal something very different.—T. kK. ¢.] 
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the many set forth by Hultsch (pp. 453 £). These are 
{1) the equation of the log with the Graeco-Roman 
sextarius, of the bath with the metretes, of the 6-log 
cab with the Ptolemaic yofs. Assuming log and 
sextarius to be exact equivalents, we should have an 
ephah of 72 ldg-sextarii = 39.39 litres = nearly 89 gallous. 
{2) On the other hand the connection of Hebrew with 
Babylonian and Egyptian measures makes it probable, 
in the eyes of many metrologists, that the lég is only 
roughly equivalent to the sextarius, and is really the 
same as the Babylonian unit of .so5 1. From this we 
obtain an ephah of 36.37 1, or very nearly 8 gallons, 
or about 66.5 sextarii.1 It must be remembered that 
it is perhaps more common to confound closely re- 
sembling measures in cases of capacity than in cases of 
length, and that for most purposes the equation log = 
sextarius was near enough. 

Assuming, then, the lég to be .505 1., we obtain 








the following values in ldgs, sextarii, litres, and 

gallons. 

| Logs. | Sextarii. Litres. Gallons. 
Hémer (Cor) . | 720 660 363-7 80.053 
Léthek . 360 330 181.85 | 40.026 

| Ephah-bath 72 66 36.37 8.005 
S&4h 24 22 12,420; 2.668 
Great Hin . 18 16.5 g.090| 2.005 
Hin . 12 ir 6.060] 1.334 
Sacred Hin 9 8.25 4-545] 1.000 
‘Omer 7-2 6.6 3-637 .800 | 
$ hin 6 5-5 3.030 .667 
Cab. 4 3.66 2.020 445 ! 
¢ hin 3 2.75} 515/333 | 
4 cab 2 1.84 1.010; .222 5 
Log. I 0.92 0.505 -LIX | 
3 cab 0.5 0.46 0.252 .055 } 














The chief standards of weight in use in the East, 
outside of Egypt, are explained elsewhere (SHEKEL). 
4. Weights It is there shown that coins struck on 

; " the three standards, the gold shekel stan- 
dard, the Babylonian, and the Phoenician, circulated in 
Palestine, and these standards must therefore have 
been understood by the Jews. It is curious that the 
influence of Egypt does not seem to have made itself 
felt in this sphere. 

As already explained, the Phoenician and the Baby- 
lonian system both used the same scale of denominations 
—i.e., (a) for ordinary purposes, the shekel as unit, the 
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(Cp Winckler in KAZ) 1337-342, and on the Ass.-Bab 
metrology Johas, Assyrian Deea's, 2 t34-281,] 

As regards the extant weights, it must be admitted 
that the evidence is somewhat unsatisfactory. A number 
of them have been discussed by Clermont-Ganneau 
(Rec. d' Arch. Orient. 424f.). They are:— 

{@) 3 stone weights from ‘Yell Zakariya reading ap- 
parently xéseph /-— 


A, 10.21 grammes= 157.564 grains troy. 
B, 9-5 ' = 146,687 ,, ” 
C, g.0 a =138.89t 4, a 


{4) A weight with the same inscription from ‘Anata 
near Jerusalem :~—— 

D, 8.65 grammes= 134 grains troy. 

(c) A weight from Samaria (now in the Askmolean 
Museum, Oxford} reading apparently mya yr (¢ néseph) 
and Swys>. 

E, 2.54 grammes= 39.2 grains troy. 

B and C are somewhat broken, D is pierced, and if 
this piercing was not an original feature of the weight, 
something must be allowed for the material removed, 
The meaning of the inscription on E, and even the 
genuineness of part of it, have been hotly canvassed, 
-icad., Nov. 18, 1892, pp. 443 F (= PAFQu.St., 1894, 
pp. 225 72); Driver, /xétr.® 449, n.*; (see PEF Qu. Sz. 
1894, pp. 220 f. 284 f,, and especially Konig, Lind. 
425, mn. 3; Lidzbarski, Ephem. £, Semit. Epigr. 1, pp. 
13 f, cited in dan. Br. Sch. Athens, 7, p. 13); but 
the fact that the weight represents a quarter of some 
denomination is not disputed. The denomination in 
question must be not less than 4x 39.2 grains—z.¢., 
156.8 grains. We need not concern ourselves with 
the meaning of the much-disputed word yy, which has 
also been read ay) and p32 (¢.e., silver). The highest 
weight represented by these pieces is about 10 grains 
below the light Babylonian shekel; at the same time 
they are too high for the Egyptian standard (in which 
the £ef weighed about r4o grains}, and we must there- 
fore assume that they are meant to represent either the 
Babylonian shekel or a local standard approximating to 
it. If the latter, it is a heavy standard corresponding to 
that which Petrie (Nedesheh and Defenneh, published 
by Eg. Expl. Fund, 1888, p. 92) describes as being 
usually ‘smothered over’ as a low variety of the Persian 
unit; he prefers to recognise in his 80-grain standard 
(which would be the light standard corresponding to 
the one we are concerned with) a separate standard, 
possibly ‘ Hittite,” from the fact that the tribute of the 
Heta in the lists of Thotmes III. and Ramessu III. 
appears to conform to it. 























| BABYLONIAN. PHENICIAN. 
Heavy. Light. Heavy. Light. 
| Grains. Grammes. Grains. Grammes, Grains, Grammes. Grains, Grammes. 
| Shekel . | 336.6 21.81 | 168.4 10.91 224.4 14.54 112.2 7.27 
Mina 20,166 r, 308.68 10,098 654.34 13,464 872.45 6,732 436.23 
78,520.77 | 605,880 39,260. 38 | 807,840 52,347.18 26,173.59 


Talent. | 1,211,760 


403,920 





mina of 60 shekels, and the talent of 60 minas ; (4), 
for weighing the precious metals, the shekel as unit, the 
mina of yo shekels, and the talent of 60 minas. The 
mina, although it must have been well known, was, so 
far as we can judge from literary sources, not employed 
by the Jews until post-exilic times. The weights of the 
shekels of the Babylonian and Phoenician standards 
having been ascertained by the method already ex- 
plained {SHEKEL}, we obtain the following weights (in 
grains troy, and in grammes} for the three denomina- 
tions, reckoning 60 shekels to the mina, and confining 
ourselves to the common norm, as this would presum- 
ably be used for ordinary transactions. 

1 Cp Epiphanius’ equation of the séah, or 4 ephah, with 22 
sextarij, 
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Of other weights found in Palestine, we may mention 
those analysed by Petrie (PEFQ, 1892, p. 114) from 
Tell el-Hesy (Lachish). His results are as follows :— 














STANDARD. Specimens. | ia Grote roy. 
(2) Phoenician. . 27 217 
(4) Aeginetan 18 192 
{e) Attic. 2. , 6 65.6 
(d) Egyptian . . 4 I51I 
(e) Assyrian. . .! 3 128 
(/) Hittite ae 3 80.5 





In estimating the value of such results, it must be 
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remembered that, in dealing with ancient weights, it is 
not so much the average of a number of specimens, as 
the highest, which must be taken as representing the 
normal. It is just possible that the ‘ Aeginetan’ weights 
(4} are merely low examples of the Phoenician standard 
{@); that (¢) and (/) are to be classed together as the 
unit and the half of the standard of something under 
168 grains arrived at above; that (e) and (c) are the 
unit and the half of the gold-shekel standard of nearly 
130 grains, or, if of comparatively late date, belong to 
the slightly higher Attic-Euboic standard to which 
Petrie attributes (c). In any case, he justly calls atten- 
tion to the weakness of Egyptian influence in the very 
S. of Palestine. 

Most of the extant weights are of stone, a fact which 
illustrates the well-established use of j3x (‘stone’), for 
‘weight '’—e.g., 2S.1426, ‘after the king's stone’ (EV 
weight); Pr. 1621, ‘all the stones (RV weights) of 
the bag.’ Further, many ancient weights were made 
in the form of living creatures, such as lions and 
ducks. Probably this is the explanation of the fact 
that késitah (Gen. 3319 Jos. 2432, etc.} is translated 
‘lambs’ by @. Ridgeway (Origin of Metallic Currency, 
271) considers that the name was due to its representing 


an old unit of barter. 

See especially F. Hultsch, Griechische u. rim. Metralogie ™ 
(1882), and the Greek and Roman authorities in his Metrolog?- 
y corum Scriptorum Religuia, 2 vols, (1864-66). 
5. Literature. Also, B. Zuckermann, Das /udische Maas- 
system (1867); C. F. Lehmann, Aéz,.-éady- 
lonisthes Maas u, Gewicht (Verhandl. a. Berliner Geselisch. 
J. Anthropologie, 1889); W. Ridgeway, Origin of Metallic 
Currency and Weight-Standards (1892); C. F. Lehmann, Das 
althabylon, Maas. wu, Gewichts-system (8th Oriental Congress 
of 1889), 1893; W. Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebraischen Archa- 
ologte (1894); C. H. W. Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents, 
2 (igor); A. E. Weigall, ‘Some Egyptian Weights in Prof. 
Petrie’s Collection’ (Egyptian, Assyrian, Attic, Pheenician, 

Persian, Aeginetan), PSBA 23 378-395 [tg901}. G. F. 


WELLS ("N3), Gen. 2615. See SprInGs; also 
Conpuits, § 11, and NATURE-WorsulP, § 4. 


WEN (Nb3', yadddleth), Lev. 2222+. See DISEASES, 5. 


WEST, WEST WIND. See EartH, FOUR QUARTERS 
OF, § 3, and WINDs. 


WHALE (for O7}3H)}. The ‘whale’ of AV has 
become, in RV, {1) ‘sea-monster’ (Gen. 121 Job 712), 
(2) ‘dragon’ (Ezek, 822); ep the ‘jackal’ of Lam. 43. 
See DRAGON, JACKAL. In Mt.1240, however, RV 
retains ‘whale’ (x#ros) for the ‘great fish’ (dra mh 
dag gadél, xipros péya) in Jon. 117 [22], though this is as 
inappropriate as the rendering ‘a whale’ in AV™8- of 
Job 411 for ‘leviathan.’ ‘How,’ says Hasselquist, 
‘could he (the author of Job) speak of an animal which 
never was seen in the place where he wrote, and at a 
time when he could have no history of Greenland and 
Spitzbergen?'’ (Voyages and Travels, 1766, p. 440). 
The same remark applies to the author of Jonah. It 
may be doubted, however, whether we need trouble our- 
selves to make these obvious, but superficial criticisms, 
nor is it more to the point to remark that the Cetacea 
are represented by numerous species in the Mediter- 
ranean, and that Elasmobranchs (including sharks) are 
also to be found there. What we have to do is to find 
out to what class of narrative the Book of Jonah belongs, 
and to interpret the ‘great fish” accordingly. See 
JoNAH (Book). 


WHEAT? (0M. etc.; Dt.88 etc.) has always 
formed one of the staple products of Palestine. In 
modern times the districts most suitable for its cultiva- 
tion are Philistia, Esdraelon, the Mukhneh to the E. 
of Nablus, and, above all, Hauran, the granary of 


1 [Cp Kestran, where the ‘lambs’ of @ is otherwise accounted 
for, and the passages where £éSi/ah (perhaps a fictitious word) 
occurs are examined from the point of view of textual criticism. 
—T. K.¢.] 

2 Cp Corn, also Foon, § x (a). 
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Syria, which exports its produce through the markets of 
Jaffa, Beiriit, Haifa, etc. In ancient times Galilee was 
regarded as the most fertile district ; but Tyre (or possibly 
the N. Arabian Musri [Che. ]) imported corn from Judah 
in the time of Ezekiel (Ezek. 2717); cp also Acts 1220, 
though here there is express mention of wheat. In the 
Sidon inscription Dora and Joppa are termed j37 nsiK, 
*arséth dagan, ‘lands of grain’ (C/S i. 819), thus testify- 
ing, if we adopt this highly probable rendering (cp col. 
984 n. I, arid see Dor, § 3), to the early fertility of the 
5. maritime coast, 


WHEEL. 1. Of the words so rendered in EV, 
TBIN, dptan (,/{DN, ‘turn'?) is of most frequent 
occurrence ; it is used of chariot wheels (Ex. 142s, etc.), 
and of the wheels of threshing wains {Is. 2827 Prov. 
2026) ; also in the description of Ezekiel’s vision (1x5 7 
102 6 rz), and in that of the ‘bases’ of Solomon's 
lavers (1 K. 7 30 etc.). 

The component parts are; (@) 33, gad; vaTov, votos; AV 
‘nave' or ‘hack’; RV ‘felloe’; 1 K.733 Ezek.118 1012, (4) 
Pen, hissih ; mpaypareia; AV ‘felloe,’ RV ‘spoke’; 1 K.7 33 
(©) Wh, Aisfar, abynv [A]; AV ‘spoke,’ RV ‘nave’; 1 K.733; 
(@) V, vad; xelp; EV ‘axletree’ (AV in Ezek. 1012 ‘ hand’); 
1 K.732/ Ezek, 1012. 

2. babs, galgal ( 4/Sba ‘roll'), is applied to the wheel 
of a war chariot (Is. 528 Jer. 473) and in Ezek. 23 24 2610 
may perhaps mean ‘wagon.’ So RV. In Ps. 8313 for 
: uy a wheel ' render rather ‘like stubble’ (see THISTLE, 
end}. 

3 and 4. For the potter's wheel (n22x, obmdyim ; 
Jer. 183+) see Porrery, § 8, and in Judg.528 (nya) 
read ‘steps’ (RV™8-)—7.¢., ‘ hoofbeats’ (Moore). 

Three passages, not yet mentioned, deserve separate 
notice : (az) Eccles. 126, (4) Ecclus. 36(33)5, (c) Jas. 36. 
(az) ‘ The wheel (525:} breaks down at the pit '—7.¢., the 
‘machinery’ of the body {likened to a water-wheel} 
comes toastop. (6) ‘The heart (erAdyxva) of a fool is 
like the wheel (rpoyés} of a cart’—7.e., he never con- 
tinues long in the same mind. (c) The tongue is that 
member which ‘sets on fire the wheel of nature’ ray 
Tpoxdv Tis yevécews—i.e,, the whole course of the events 
of life may be disturbed, ruined, by an unbridled 
tongue. 

In Ps. 7718 [19] AV ought to have given in marg. 
'Heb,, wheel,’ to justify its very peculiar rendering of 
bai. Its text runs ‘The voice of thy thunder was in 
the heaven’ (RV ‘in the whirlwind’). This is a 
development of the sense of ‘ wheel,’ the heavens being 
regarded as a round arch; it is an exegetical curiosity 
derived from Kimhi, The variety of explanations of 
535: in this passage may well excuse AV; RV’s ‘ whirl- 
wind ’ is itself a precarious rendering {see WIND}. 

The variations in Hab. 31011 5 suggest the probability of 
corruption. Read probably aroun ayi bap. God's ‘ wheels’ 
no one could understand; but the phrase ‘God's tracks (or 
paths)" is plain enough in the description of a theophany. 

WHIP (Div, fr, uderit), Prov.263 1K.121x 14 
2Ch. 101114 Nah. 32. Figured in art. CHarior, fig. 7. Asan 
Egyptian emblem of royalty, see Erman, Aac. Eg. 60, 63. See 
ScourGr, ScEPTRE, § 2. 

WHIRLING DUST (5353) 15.1713 Ps. 8313[24]t 
RV. See WHEEL, 2, THISTLEDOWN, end. 

WHIRLWIND (TWD, etc.}, 2 K.21 etc. 
Winn, § 6. 

WHITE. For }29, /ddan, Gen. 3035 37, and “Wh, 
hiwwar, Dan.79, see CoLours, § g (a); and for Tis, séfor, 
Judg. 510, §7. For 4325, WHITENESS, see Cotours, § 9 (a). 

WIDOW! (yHpa). The earliest mention of widows 
in the Christian Church is in connection with the daily 
meal in Jerusalem (Acts61), when the Greek-speaking 
Jews murmured against the Hebrews because ‘ their 
widows were being neglected in the daily ministration.’ 


See 


1 For ‘ widow’ in the OT, see MarrraGE, § 7. 
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Here the widows come before us at the outset as the 
pensioners of the Church; but we are told no more 
about them. In Acts939 4: we catch another brief 
glimpse of them in connection with the good deeds of 
Dorcas, who had supplied them with clothing. Peter 
is here spoken of as ‘having called the saints and the 
widows,’ the word being clearly used in a technical 
sense. In 1 Cor. 78 this technical sense is not equally 
clear; and we hear no more of widows till we come to 
the regulations regarding them in r Tim. 53-76. [Cp 
Ministry, § 41.] Here we find that the church of 


Fphesus was liable to be burdened with pensioners of , : ( é j 
| #.), and the Arabic word is so explained by native 


this kind who had no right to claim public support. 
Widows who had children or grandchildren should be 
supported by them and not thrown upon the Church. 
A Christian woman who had widows—.e. a woman of 
property with aged dependants—-should recognise her 
individual responsibility to maintain them. ‘ Widows 
indeed '—7,e., destitute and worthy of the name—the 
Church must support; but for admission to the roll 
various qualifications were necessary—destitution, piety, 
and prayerfulness, the age of sixty years, besides 
evidence of purity of life, and a record of good works 
such as women might be expected to perform for the 
common benefit. Younger widows were to have no 
recognition: they were a source of calumny to the 
Church for their idle and dissolute habits; they were 
to marry and bear children and rule their families. 

No definite duty is assigned to widows, unless it be 
the service of continual prayer: they were aged 
pensioners, whose activity of service was past. At a 
later time more seems to have been expected of them in 
certain quarters of the Church; and a confusion con- 
sequently arose between widows and deaconesses. In 


the earliest period, however, the two orders were wholly 
distinct, the one consisting of pensioners, the other of 


active servants of the Church. This distinction is 
clearly maintained in the Afestolic Constitutions as late 
as the fourth or fifth century, and indeed never seems 
to have been lost in the Greck and Syrian churches. 
In Egypt, however, and in the Latin churches there is 
no trace of deaconesses, except sporadically, and even 
so mainly for Gaul; 
did in the East was done to a large extent by widows. 
Ultimately both orders were swallowed up by the 
monastic system. 

For details, and for the clearing up of the common confusions 
on this subject, see The ATinistry of Deaconesses by Deaconess 
Cecilia Robinson (1898). J. ALR. 


WILD BEAST (1°3), Ps. 5011 [12]. See BEAST, 6. 
WILD BEAST OF THE REEDS (132 nm), Ps. 
68 30 [31]. See CRocopiLE; REED, col. go2g/. 


WILD BEASTS OF THE DESERT (D"'$}, Is. 132:. 
See CaT, end; Desert, § 2 {5). 

WILD BEASTS OF THE ISLANDS (D"N), Is. 
1322 AV. See JACKAL (4). 
; WILD BULL (Ni), Is. 5120 AV, RV ANTELOPE 
g.v. ). 

WILDERNESS (how, etc.), Dt. 3210 etc. See 
DESERT. 

WILDERNESS OF WANDERING. See WANDER- 
INGS, WILDERNESS OF, 

WILD GOURDS. Sce Gourps (WILD). 

WILD OLIVE (j!2¥' }'P), Ecclus. 50:0. 
§ 2. 

WILD OX (ON), Nu. 2322 RV, AV UNICORN (.2.), 

WILD VINE (73% }B3), 2 K. 439. 
WILD. 


See OLIVE, 


See GOURDS, 


WILLOW, WILLOWS, occur in EV asthe rendering | 


of two Hebrew words. 
169 


T. oD, ‘drabim (Lev. 2340 
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Job4Q22 Ps. 1372 Is.157 444t). In each mention of 
this tree there is reference to its growing by river banks ; 
and there can be little doubt that either a willow or a 
poplar closely resembling a willow (such as Populus 
exphratica, Oliv. } is intended. 

The various renderings of @ point in this direction :—irdas 


| «ai dyvou kdddavs Lev. 2349; KAuves Eyvou inca A], dypot 


[BR*], Job 4022; iréatg Ps. 187 2, and irda Is. 444.1 

The word is found in Arabic as garaé and in Syriac 
as ‘aréctha (MH pany). The evidence as to species is 
conflicting, Thus both garaé and ‘ard’thd are ordinary 
renderings of irda, ‘ willow’ (Low, 300 /,, cp Cels. 1 304 


lexicographers. On the other hand travellers find that 
in modern Palestine the name is that of Populus 
euphratica (ZDPV 2209}, and branches of garaé, 
brought to Europe and examined, proved to belong to 
this plant (Wetzstein, af. Del. Gen.” 568), which is very 
common in Palestine, being found on the ‘ banks of the 
Jordan and all other rivers’ (AFP 414)—including 
those streams E. and SE, of the Dead Sea, of which 
the pa9y7 bna, xdhal ha'drdbim, of Is.157 (Brook of 
the Willows; see AKABAH ii. and cp JEROROAM, 2, 
Che. /nir. /s, 84), is believed to be one. Willows are 
not very characteristic of the oriental region, Boissier 
gives only two as certainly indigenous in Syria proper : 
—Salix fragilis and S. alba, and the former may not 
improbably have been introduced. On the whole, 
therefore, there can be little doubt that the Jordan tree 
is Populus euphratica, which often greatly resembles a 
willow by the length and narrowness of its leaves. 

The oat, ‘&rddim of Ps.1872 have been in com- 
paratively modern times identified as weeping willows 
(Salix daéylonica)-—a tree which is originally a native 
of Japan and could not have existed in Syria in 
biblical times. If it be true that it is in Palestine now 
‘frequently found on the coast overhanging wells and 
pools’ (Tristr. MAB qx15), it must have been intro- 
duced into Syria, as it has been into the Caucasus, at 
a later time. Here again it is most probable that 
Populus euphratica is meant.? 

2. MBYBS, saphsaphah (encBdrerduevov3 Ezek. 175), the Ar. 
saphsaph,* may deuote the willow, or more probably the Populus 
exphratica {see above). N. M.——W. T. 'T.-D. 

WIMPLE (obsolete, originally a covering for the 
neck, chin, and sides of face}, AV for MOBDI, mitpd- 
hath, 15.322, RV SHAWL. See MANTLE, § 2[3]; VAIL. 


WIND, WINDS (M17; anemoc: trneyma [in G, 
Gen. 8: Is, 72 Job30z5 Ps. 1044 Wisd. 132; in NT, 
only in Jn. 38 Heb. 17};5 trNon [Acts 

1. Hebrew 22]; ventus, aura,’ eae fe 
conception. ; ends’ of the earth, in the Hebrew mind, 
correspond to the four ‘ends’ of the heaven (see EARTH, 
§ 1); and it might equally well be said that the four 
winds came from the ends of the earth and from the 
ends of heaven, the earth being a disk surrounded by 
an ocean, and the heaven a vault overarching that 
ocean. Hence ‘Enoch’ tells us {Zxoch, 76), ‘And at 
the ends of the earth I saw twelve portals opened for all 
the winds, from which the winds proceed and blow over 
the earth. . . . Through four of these came winds of 
blessing and prosper: and from those eight came 


In Is. 157 it is taken as a proper name— “Apafias. 
2 The text, however, is disputec {see Che. #s.(7}, whoreads in 


wt SNA nonrby and in zw 2, .) NAD mpina ply, referring 
tothe N, Arabians). Tristram’s identification of the D*21Y with 


oleanders (Veriumt Oleander) \abours under this difficulty—that 
Zarad is not used inthis sense, Winckler's view (.4 ¥'8 417) that 
the ‘arbhé ndhal of Lev, 2340 are synonymous with the dddas 
of Neh. 815 ignores the arguments mentioned above. 

3 Implying an erroneous derivation from spy. 

4 Acc, to Frankel (143) this is a loan word. 

5 Heb. 17=Ps. 1044; in Jn. 17 wv. is suggested by symbolism. 
See Spixit. 

8 Gen. 38, ‘ad auram post meridiem’; EV ‘in the cool (Heb. 
wind) of the day.’ Cp Cant. 217 46, 
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hurtful winds.’ This notion {on which cp Dew, RAIN) 
illustrates a number of biblical passages. 

See, e.g., Jer. 1013=51 16 (cp Ps. 1357) ‘he causes mists to 
ascend from the ends of the earth, . . . and brings forth the 
wind out of his store-chambers’; Jer. 49 36, ‘I will bring the 
four winds from the four ends of heaven’; Dan.7 2, ‘the four 
winds of heaven burst forth upon the sea’; Rev. 71, ‘I saw four 
angels standing at the four corners of the earth, holding the 
four winds of the earth, that no wind should blow on the earth, 
or on the sea, or on any tree.’ 

This, then, would seem to be the Hebrew idea—that the 
winds are stored in chambers at the point where heaven 
and earth join. For though the circle down to which 
the vault of heaven reaches is ‘marked on the surface 
of the ocean’ (Prov. 827; ep Job 26z0}, yet ocean and 
earth are not rigidly separated in the Hebrew mind, as 
we see from the (probable) fact that the Bab. apsz, 
‘ocean,’ has become in Hebrew ‘apésé in the phrase 
’aphsé ares, (ends of the earth '), which has arisen by a 
process of Hebraising adaptation. The ideain Rev. 7x 
seems to be that the angels placed over the respective 
store-chambers of the wind keep back the winds which 
are Impetuously pushing forward, somewhat as [Star is 
said (IR293 Karppe) to hold together the vault of 
heaven and earth (so that the upper waters cannot burst 
forth in excess). 

Very different ideas were awakened by the thought of 
the wind, As 'Enoch' says, the wind might be either 
a blessing or a curse, ‘Two of its characteristics were 
specially depressing : (1) its immense power, and (2) its 
apparent irregularity. {1} The early disciples of Jesus 
exclaim, ‘Who then is this, that even the wind and 
the sea obey him’ (Mk. 44: cp Ps. 10729), and a poet, 
unable to find a worthy name for God, asks, ‘Who has 
gathered {=can gather) the wind in his fists’? (Prov. 
304). Certainly human power was baffled in presence 
of the wind. (2) And not less powerless here was 
human wisdom. Once allow the belief in God's love- 
directed wisdom to be obscured, and it becomes a most 
depressing thought that the wind is perpetually ‘ going 
toward the south,’ or ‘turning about to the north,’ in a 
series of revolutions devoid of apparent reason (Eccles. 
16; cp 114}. But there are more comforting associa- 
tions of ideas than these. God ‘created the wind’ 
{Am. 413), and the cosmogonist who says that all God's 
works were attested by him to be ‘very good’ ascribes 
the growth of order and of life to a ‘wind of God’ 
which ‘hovered’ (the wind is imagined as a mighty 
bird) over the primeval waters (Gen. 12; see CREATION, 
§ 10)—an old myth which has become a symbol of the 
highest spiritual energy (cp Jn. 38), and which was in 
the mind of Ezekiel when he wrote, ‘Come from the 
four winds {=parts of heaven), O breath (ning), and 


breathe upon these slain, that they may live’ (Ezek. 
879). See SpixIT, §1f And if the wind ever does 
harm, it is only at God’s command (Is. 296 Am. lig 
Ecclus, 8928); indeed, ‘he makes winds his messengers’ 
(Ps. 1044; cp 1488). 

Such compound expressions as ‘north-east’ {etpa- 
2. Terms : KPa 5 see EUROCLYDON) being impos- 
nol rth wind. sible in Hebrew, the four great terms for 

* winds had to be used freely. It was not 
always convenient to take two clauses to express the 


1 (The phrase does not happen to occur,in our oldest records 
[cp Geocrapay, § 1], but is evidently archaic.) So Hommel, 
and Gunkel, Sckdff 46. Halévy (Recherches, 228}, however, 
derives Bab. afsz from a Semitic root ppx ; cp Jensen, Koszo/. 
244. The original vocalisation of the above Heb. phrase may 
have been ’ashs?” ares. Incourse of time ’af4s7 was interpreted 
as meaning ‘ ends (of)’="O8N, as if syn. with Msp, Bue even if 
‘DDS or Nixp is used in the sense ‘ends (of the earth)’ the old 
idea has not entirely gone. ‘The creator of the ends (MS) of 
the earth,’ (Is. 40 28) means ‘the creator, not merely of the most 
distant countries, but of the confines of earth and heaven, where 
the storehouses of the winds and the rain are,’ unless, indeed, 
we suppose that the writer does but repeat an old_ phrase taken 
from hymns to Yahwé, the sense of which he has forgotten. So 
Karppe, /. As. 992A [1897]. 
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simple idea that something was occasioned by a NE. or 
a SE. wind (see Is. 4125 Ps. 78 26). 

In the two following passages, N:=NW., and in the second, 
S.=SW.: (a) ‘The north wind bringeth forth rain‘ (Prov. 2523 
RV); (4) ‘ Awake, O north [wind], and come, thou south [wind],’ 
Cant.416. See below, § 5, and, for parallels, § 3. 

The zorth wind proper is called by Josephus (Azz#. 
xv. 96, § 338) dvéuwr al@pdraroy, ‘the wind which 
most produces clear weather,’’as contrasted with the 
impetuous south winds on the coasts of Palestine which 
prevent ships from finding commodious anchorage. 
Still, it could be boisterous without being rainy ; 
mariners passing near Joppa called it weropPBédpeor ‘ the 
black N. wind’ (Jos. &/iii 93, § 422). So G in 
Prov. 2716 gives the emphatic words Bopéas axAypds 
&venos,) and Jerome, describing the wind from many 
years’ acquaintance, calls it ventus durissimus.? 

Jerome was even misled by his local knowledge into a false 
rendering of $$inn in Prov. 25 245 dissipat(pluvias), AV‘ driveth 
away (rain)’, The meaning of ‘north’ is explained elsewhere 
(see EARTH AND WorLD). Cold comes from the north star (Job 
879 emended text)—7.¢., from the rough N. wind, which, as Ben 
Sira tells us, covers water with a ‘breastplate’ of ice (Ecclus. 
4820), He adds that it ‘burns up’ the grass; cp Milton (PZ, 
2595) 

os (a ad the parching air 
Burns fierce, and cold performs the effects of fire. 

Ezekiel, in his great vision, speaks of a ‘ whirlwind Gyo mm, 
riah sé‘drah) coming out of the north’ (Ezek.14). This 
suggests a correction of the Hebrew text of Ecclus. 43 174, where 
the Oxford editors render, 


*The Aot winds of the north, the tempest, and the 
whirlwind’; 
but where a reading given in the margin of the MS is surely 
preferable, 
‘The whiriwind$ of the north, the hurricane, and the 
tempest.’ 
For though soon after the parching effect of the cold does seem 
to be referred to (w. 20), yet mayt, aildphoth, a word used of 
the simoom (see below), could hardly be used of the N. or NW. 


wind, especially in combination with nbab, saphith, ‘hurricane,’ 
and iTJYD, sé“ardh, ‘tempest.’ 


The parallel to the line with ‘the whirlwind of the 
north’ Ecclus. 4317 should probably be 


At his will the south wind blows.¢ 


Just so in Job 379 the whirlwind is said to come from 
+ the ‘chambers of the south’ (EARTH 
&. South wind. [Four QuaRTeRs], § 2); cp Is. 211 
Zech. 914. Either the SE. or the SW. (strictly SSW.) 
wind may be meant ; both these winds are called sirocco 
by travellers in Palestine, though etymologically the term 
only belongs to the E. wind.> In Ps. 7826 the SE. 
wind is called first a S., and then an E. wind; in @ 
(see Ex. 1013 1421 Job 3824 Ps. 78262 Ezek. 2726) it 
becomes véros or the S. wind. This is because a hot, 
parching wind analogous to the sirocco blows in Egypt 
from the §.; it is there called £4amsin, because it blows 
at intervals during a period of fifty days. In Palestine, 
however, in the south of which the ‘sirocco’ is very 
troublesome, it does not often blow directly from the S., 
so that when in Job (which was hardly written, as 
Hitzig and Herz have supposed, in Egypt but in 
Palestine), we find the sultry heat of the ‘south wind’ 
described (Job3717) in terms appropriate to the 
‘sirocco,’ we must suppose the SE. and the SSW. 
wind to be meant’ Lk. 1255 (‘when ye see the S. wind 
blow, ye say, xatowyv &oras), requires a similar ex- 
planation. In Babylonia the SW. wind was represented 
as a ferocious demon, images of which are to be seen in 
museums. This does not, however, illustrate Is. 211, 
which refers to the S. of Palestine (ep Zech. 9 r4). 
This wind blows from the Syrian and Arabian desert 


1 @’s form of the text, however, was, like MT’s, corrupt. 

2 The Targ. (Prov. 2523 2716) gives the north wind the ex- 
pressive title yn373, the scouring, or sweeping (wind). 

3 Reading Say by (see below). @ nai xararyis Bopéov. 

4 Reading as @. The text is disarranged (see Lévi and 


Halévy). 
5 Sirocco from Ar. Jarkiyya ‘easterly." 
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(Jer. 41x 1324 Hos. 1315 Is. 211, cp Job 119), and, as 

: 6's rendering cavowy * suggests, brings 
sc tanacidbinciis extreme heat, at any rate when it blows 
for a length of time in the spring; in the winter, how- 
ever, it brings agreeable, bright, and warm days between 
the times of rain. For its parching effect on vegetatian, to 
which 6's name refers, see Gen. 41623 27 Ezek. 17 10 19 rz 
Jon. 48 (where mynon, 2d7Fsith, RV ‘sultry,’ is obscure; 
see JonAu (Lookj, § r [xr], n. 2). It is also commonly 
found by critics in nisyo? nm, rade 2tl'dphoth {AV 
‘horrible [mg. burning] tempest’; RV ‘burning wind’) 
in Ps. 116; seee.g., Baethgen, but on the text cp Ps. @) 
In the Lebanon the E. wind is still used as a simile 
for anything very disagreeable; there, as in Arabia, it 
is called the Savzim from Samm {‘ poison "). 

Its effects are thus described by a traveller in the desert. 
‘When this wind blows the atmosphere assumes a yellowish 
appearance, fading into gray, and the sun becomes of a dusky 
red. The smell is nauseating and sulphureous, the vapour 
thick and heavy, and, when the heat increases, one is almost 
suffocated.’2 See We:zstein’s instructive statement in Del. 
Hiob,{?) 349, 1. 1 

This wind, and the NW. wind, are prevalent in 
Palestine in summer; we have already mentioned the 

s, beneficent mists which they bring from 
Best wand: the Mediterranean. These are gener- 
ally known as Dew {¢.v.); in Prov. 2523 they are 
called ouews, xési'ine (so we should read, with Gra, 
for ng; @ végn; cp Prov, 2514 6). In Cant. 416 
the bride calls the N. and the S. winds, by which she 
means the NW. and the SW., to spread abroad the 
fragrance of her garden.? Both winds in summer 
would be agreeable, and if at times they bring rain 


(especially the SW., called in Arabic, ‘the father of | 


rain’), yet rain is one of God's best gifts (Ps. 10413 
1478}; in Arabian style, it is ‘the father of life.’ On 
the ‘strong west wind’ of Ex. 1019, see Locusts, RED 
SEA, and on the relative prevalence of winds throughout 
the year, see PEFOS¢ 1900, pp, 296 f. 

Reference has already been made to the ‘ whirlwind’ 
seen by Ezekiel {14), and to the ‘whirlwind of the 

aie! north,’ as we should probably read in 
6. Whirlwind. Eoclus, 4817. 
Ezekiel’s word is snyp, sé* dah ; Sirach's (if we are correct) 
dy, ‘af'”l,an Aramaic word, used in Targ, for 7520, sa#phah, 
and sya, sé‘drak, and read by Perles [Anadekten, 38], in Job 
36 33, for nny dy. 

We will now survey the use of the Heb. words 
rendered ‘ whirlwind.’ 

I. mw, sépeak, is in AV rendered ‘ whirlwind,’ in 
Job 379 (G odtvar) Prov. 127 10 25 Is, 5 28 17 13 211 6615 Jer. 
413 Am,1rq (@ ovvreAea, and in Nah.13} Nah.13, but 
‘storm’ in all the other places where it occurs (Job21i13 Ps. 
8316 & beri) Is, 296 Hos.87 (@ xatragrtpogy), RV substitutes 
‘storm’ for ‘whirlwind’ in Job 379 Is. 1713, and ‘ whirlwind’ 
for ‘storm’ Is. 296. 

That the Hebrew word is not always used in the 
strictly technical meaning of the English expression 
seems evident (@ uses xaravyis; also Aalhay, ove- 
ceopds (?}; Vg. tempestas, turbo}. The whirlwind sug- 
gested itself as an apt figure (a) for the rapid attack of 
great conquering powers, like Assyria, Babylonia, and 
the Syria of the Seleucid. Thus, in Am. 114 /, the 
‘day of the whirlwind’ is parallel to the ' day of battle,’ 
and the next verse speaks of captivity. In Is, 528 
Jer. 413, the wheels of war-chariots are ‘like the whirl- 
wind,’ and in Dan, 1] 40 ‘ the king of the north’ (Syria} 
comes out ‘like a whirlwind ' (but cp &). 

(4) The whirlwind also symbolises the suddenness of 
the divine judgments ; nor can we forget that Yahwé, 


1 xatowy or xavowy dveos in & corresponds to three Hebrew 
words, Op, ‘east wind,’ II (Is.4910, see MrrAGE), and 
375 (Gen. 31 40 [A]; cp Lk. 1255). 

2 Fuudgruben des Ortents, 6 396 (Rosenmiiller, Bid’, Geogr. 
of Asia Minor, evc., 126), Dr. Geikie illustrates the effects 
of the sirocco by the story of Jonah. 

3 So Magnus and Gratz. The words are not a summons to 
the N, and S. winds properly so-called (Del.), nor yet to all the 
four chief winds, represented by N. and S. (Siegfried). 
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in imaginative descriptions, has an affinity to the storm- 
gods of neighbouring countries, It has in fact become 
(in no unworthy sense of the term) a commonplace to 
say that Yahwé moves in the whirlwind (Ps. 1810 972 
Nah. t3; cp CHERUB, § 4, THEOPHANY, 2}. This 
accounts for passages like Is. 6615 Zech. 914 (see @), 
and also, if we look closely, for Is. 1713 Hos. 87 Prov. 
1025 Ps.589, where the ‘ whirlwind’ spoken of certainly 
means the divine wrath. Prov. 1025, however, should be 
understood as in RV; it states that whex the whirlwind 
of judgment Aas passed through the land (cp Is. 2817 
3030), the wicked will be swept away, but the righteous 
will stand unmoved, And with this we may compare 
the fine parallelistic similitude which closes the sermon 
on the Mount (Mt. 724-27). The winds that ‘ blew and 
fell upon (xpocérecay v. 25, wpooéxoway v. 27) that 
house’ are the winds of the Messianic judgment. 

2. myo, sé ‘drdh, is synonymous with sxpAdh (cp, €.g., 
Zech. 914 JOR Mino with Is. 212, 2333 MEI), and when it 
stands alone is usually rendered ‘ whirlwind’ (2 K. 2111 Job38r 


406 Is. 4024 4116, etc.), in EV, but sometimes ‘storm’ (Ps. 
107 29 Is. 296 [RV whirlwind]); as also in the compound ex- 


pressions AIO HN", ra#ah se‘drah (Ps. 107 25 1458 Ezek. 14) 
or nw ‘", rtahk sé'aroth (Ezek.131x 13) 7 Myo in 
Jer. 23 19 (oecands) 3023 (Spy), is rendered ‘whirlwind of the 
Lord’ by AV and ‘tempest of ‘the Lord’ by RV. @ renders 
xaratyis, gvrveopos, Aatrkaw [in Job? AatAay Kat veprtas) 
38.1 véhos 406]; Ecclus. 4317, ovarpopy mvevuaros (AnD) ADD): 
489 AatAam mupés [myo]; fempestas, turbo, . 

3. According to RV we have once an expression for 
‘ whirlwind’ in the technical sense—viz., bdinnp nd, Jer. 23.19 
C.. . ets ovveeioniv, ovatpedbopemn ; tempestas evunipens; 
RV ‘whirling tempest’; AV wrongly ‘grievous tempest’). But 
the existence of bsp, II., though recognised by Ges.-Buhl, is not 
quite certain. In all the passages where it occurs, the text is 


doubtful. Here, e.g., it is possible to read WHanDd ‘sweeping 
{tempest)’ as in Jer. 2319 (RV) dpyy overpepaudy ; Vg. procella 
ruens ; if boyano ‘rolling itself along’ should not be preferred 
(so Gri.). 

4. "ye, sd'ar, Dan. 1140 (@ Theod. om.; guasi tempestas) ; 
cp Ass. saru (Del. Ass. HW’B 635), Is. 282 (amp sp, ‘destroy- 
ing storm’; Biq xaradepouery ?). 

5 303, galgal, Ps.7719 [18] RV (AV ‘heaven'), The 
rendering has some good authority (Ges., Hitz., Del., Kau.). 
But nowhere else does $943 mean ‘ whirlwind’; the Vv. adhere to 
the sense ‘wheel.’ See further WHEEL, and THISTLE, ad jin. 

T. K. C. 


WINDOW, The words so rendered are : 
x. DIN, "arudbak, Is. 608. See LATTICE, § 2, 1, and Coat, § 3. 


2. pon, hailén, Gen, 268, See Larrice, § 22. 

3. P32, Zawwie (pl), Dan. 6 ro[r1]. See LaTTIce, § 2, 3- On 
these three words, cp House, § 3. 

4. ‘Wk, sokar, Gen. 616. See LatTice, § 2, 7. 

On the 4p, Stkeph, and D'DDW, Sepiphim, of 1 K.64 74/4, 
see LATTICE, § 2,6. On Woy, Sime’, in Is, 5412 see PINNACLE. 
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Terminology (§§ 1-9). Varieties’($§ 25-27). 


Winepress (§§ 11-16). Mixing (§§ 28-30). 
Wine making (§§ 17-24). Metaphors (§ 31). 
Use of wine (§ 32). 

In this article it is proposed to examine the terms 
rendered wine or strong drink in EV,} and to discuss 
the methods adopted by the Hebrews in the preparation 
of these beverages. For the cultivation of the vine in 
Palestine reference must be made to the articles 
Vine, and NEGEB, § 7, and for the various stages in 
the growth of the fruit to the article GRAPE. 

The first place in our study of the relative terminology 

; belongs to 3 ydyzzt, ofves, apparently a 

1. yayin; ieaGhaonaly paces eee Ten 
clyos, Oanword in Semitic (see 1 SU, Wit 

references there, to which add O. Schrader in 

Hehn, Kulturpfansen u, Hausthiere,® pp. xiv gt 7, also 

1 For a complete list of passages with the renderings of the 
principal versions (to be used with caution, however) see Lees 
and Burns, The Temperance Bible-Commentary, 412-428 (1868). 
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Muss-Arnolt, ‘Semitic words in Greek and Latin’ in 
Publications of Amer. Philolog. Ass. 1892, pp. 142- 
146). Occurring over 140 times in the traditional text of 
OT, yvayin denotes, like its Greek and Latin congeners, 
otvos and vinun, the juice of the grape, fermented and 
matured in appropriate vessels. It is represented as in 
daily use, whether at the ordinary family meal and the 
more ambitious banquet {M#ALs, § 12), or at the sacri- 
ficial feast and in the ritual of the sanctuary (RITUAL, 
§ 2; SACRIFICE, col. 4193 etc.). Yay is uniformly 
rendered by ‘wine’ in EV, by oivos in @ (except Job 
3219, where the sense is correctly given by yAeixos 
sweet [fermenting] must), and by vézum in the Lat. 
verss. In OT ydyin is confined to grape-wine ; but in 
later Hebrew it is extended to include both the freshly- 
expressed juice or must (see ¢i7d¥ below) and the 
fermented juice of various fruits, such as the apple-wine 
frequently mentioned in the Mishna (see § 26). The 
corresponding ofvos is found over 30 times in NT, 
not reckoning its presence in compounds such as 
oivorérys ‘winebibber’ (Mt. 1119 Lk.734}. In vivn 
2. tira: ftros, we have a word of uncertain etymology,! 

. “occurring 38 times in OT. A convenient 
summary of the various qualities predicated of #77dF is 
given in Driver's Joel and Amos, 79 f.; for more 
detailed discussion see A. M. Wilson, The Vines of the 
Bible [1877] 301-339. In x1 places ¢éraf is associated 
with corn as a valued product of the soil, and in rg 
other passages with corn and fresh oil (yzshar, the 
raw, unclarified oii as it flows from the oil press, see 
OlL). Hence by analogy we ought to regard ¢ivaf as 
primarily the freshly-expressed and still unfermented 
grape-juice, technically known as must, the Latin 
mustum (Mic.615 Vg.). It is also applied, however, 
proleptically to the juice while still in the grape, as in 
Is. 658 (‘the new wine is found in the cluster’ EV; 
cp the Latin phrase vinum pendens), and by another 
figure to the grapes in the press-vat (Mic. Zc. ‘thou 
shalt tread ¢ivof[RV the vintage], but shalt not drink 
the wine’ [ydyéz]). On the other hand it is important, 
in view of the controversies to which the term ézros 
has given rise, to note that in certain passages it clearly 
denotes the product of fermentation, or wine properly 
so called. Its application in this respect, however, was 
apparently limited to ‘new wine,’ as frequently rendered 
in AV and RV,? either while still in the fermenting 
Stage or during the next few months, while the process 
of maturing was still incomplete. The grounds on 
which this conclusion is based are these :— 


(x) In one passage where zi7dF is associated with whoredom 
and wine (ydy#) as ‘taking away the understanding ' (Hos. 411 
RV),3 intoxicating properties are unmistakably assigned to it. 
(2) Tiros is repeatedly mentioned as subject to the laws of tithe 
and of the first fruits (Dt. 1217 1423 184 Neh. 1037 4% and 
elsewhere). Now the later Jewish code specifies the precise 
moment when the expressed grape-juice becomes subject to the 
law of tithe: ‘Must 4 is tithable from the time that it throws up 


scum’ (J/a‘aser.17, reading 122); so evidently Surenhusius’ 
unpointed edition, as shown by the explanations of Maimonides 


1 The usual derivation from ydra¥, ‘to take possession of,” 
though supported in Aramaic by the cognate sértthk from 
yérath, is not convincing. Recently it has been suggested that 
t2rd$ is a loan-word from Sumerian through Assyrian (see Ball 
and Haupt, S8O7, Gen., note on 27 28). 

2 According to Temp. Bib. Comnt, (ut supr. 413) tirds is 
translated in AV 26 times by ‘wine,’ 11 times by ‘new wine’ 
...» and once (Mic. 615) by ‘sweet wine.’ <A table of all 
the occurrences with their renderings is given in Eadie’s 
Cyclopedia, s.v. ‘Wine.’ RV adds to these the rendering 
‘vintage’ Nu, 1812 Mic. 2c. and in several other passages in 
the margin. The American revisers would consistently render 
by ‘new wine‘ throughout. 

43 It is possible, however, that Y7'R is here a clerical error 
for 720 which the context certainly leads us to expect. ©'s 
rendering pévoua, a frequent equivalent of Fékar, but not 
elsewhere of “7a5, supports this view. The other ancient 
versions follow @. 

4 The original has yj, yéyin, fivé¥ having now become 
obsolete. a 
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and Bartenora ; cp also Levy, VA WA, s.. xpp)—z.2., from the 
moment when it degins to _ ferment. The result is the same if, 
with later editions, we read the piel 78° and render: ‘from 
the time one begins to skim the froth’ (Jost, Sammter; cp 


also Jastrow, Dict. of the Targumim, etc., s.v.). Even the 
inferior wine made by pouring water on the refuse of the press 
had to ferment (72117) before becoming subject to tithe (Wa‘asér 
54.13; cp, for the heave-offering, Téram.31, where the 
reference is to wine that had passed through the stage of 
alcoholic fermentation aud had become vinegar (acetous 
fermentation)). Hence when it is said that ##7a¢ shall be drunk 
in the.courts of the sanctuary (Is. 628 /.), the conclusion is un- 
avoidable that raf is not here the unfermented must, but true 
fermented wine. The wine of the drink-offering (123 Nu. 15 5, 
etc. ; see under SacRIFICE, § 31 4) is never described otherwise 
than as ydyin, except once when it is described as sékdr (see 
below, § 8). The ¢i7és, finally, which in an early passage 
(Judg. 913) is said to ‘cheer God’ as a libation, and to 
exhilarate man in the accompanying sacrificial feast, must be 
understood, in the light of what has just been said, as a 
fermented wine. (3) The evidence of the versions in this 
question must not be overlooked. With two exceptions (Is. 658, 
PE ‘ grape-stone’; and Hos, 411, for which see foot-note above) 

has uniformly rendered ¢érés by olvos. The Targums and 
the Peshitta with almost equal uniformity give J 8 jon 
fermented wine (see § 4 below), whilst Jerome, with very few 
exceptions, renders by za, not as we might expect, by 
mrustum (except Mic, 615), even where, as in Pr, 310 Joel 224, 
the sense seems to require #rustuni. 


The word ‘dsis (ony) is found five times in OT and 
is rendered in AV twice by ‘new wine,’ twice by ‘ sweet 
wine’ and once (Cant. 82) by ‘juice.’ RV 
renders uniformly by ‘sweet wine’ except 
in the passage cited, where it appears only 
in the margin. 





8. ‘asis; 
yAcikos. 


Derived from the verb poy, to crush by treading, ‘dsis is 
apparently a poetical synonym of ##7d¥, denoting primarily the 
freshly-expressed juice of the grape or other fruit (so Am. 913; 
‘sweet wine’; imitated Joel8[4) 18). In Joells and Is. 49 26, 
however, the context shows that, like é7és, ‘dsis might be an 
intoxicating beverage, as it doubtless is in Cant. 82, where it is 


made from pomegranates (§ 26). In this passage @BNA renders 
by vaya, whence EV ‘juice’; in Is. 4926 by olvos véos; Am. 913 
Joel3 [4] 18 by yAvxaoues, which recalls the yAevcos (EV 
‘new wine’) of Acts213. G/ewkos is used of the ‘sweet’ grape 
juice through all the stages of its passage into fermented wine. 
Thus the lexicographer Hesychius defines yAedxos as ‘the 
juice which drops (7 andorayua) from the grape, before it is 
trodden’ (cp the explanation of Ex, 22 29 [28], § 15 below), Again 
the word is used of must in the process of fermentation, as Job 
32 19 (@B doxos yAcvaovs Céwv)}, whilst in the passage hefore us 
(Acts 2 43) the reference is clearly to the strongly intoxicating 
qualities of new and immature wine—in this particular case, 
wine of the preceding vintage. Here may be taken the reference 


in Neh. 810, to eating the fat and drinking the sweet (0°70 
G yAvedopuera), evidently a variety or varieties of sweet wine 
recalling the PND J! of Méndh. 85.1 


Another poetical designation of wine is 2émer (+p) 
which occurs only in the poem Dt. 8214; for in Is, 272 
we must read, for the MT wy (AV 
‘red wine’), with RV™- won fa 
pleasant vineyard.’ In Aramaic, however, as frequently 
happens, the Hebrew poetical term is the ordinary word 
for wine; so six times in the Aramaic portions of Ezra 
{69 722) and Daniel (512423). The etymology from 
son, fervere, to foam, ferment (cp von jv Ps. 758 [9] ‘the 
wine foameth,’ RV) shows that 2émer and its cognates 
in Aramaic and Arabic specially denote wine as the 
product of fermentation. 

S6bé (wap) occurs only in Is.l22 (EV ‘wine’ © 
oivos}, Hos. 418 (their drink,’ RV™8- ‘their carouse’), 
5. sobé and Nah. 1ro (‘their drink’); but the text of 

. * the last two passages is very uncertain (BDB 
s.u, and the Comm.). That sdé was some strongly 
intoxicating beverage the root-word, sdéé, ‘to drink to 
excess,’ abundantly proves (see e.g. Pr. 23820 f). The 
cognate saéu, a synonym of surunxnu, denoted in 
Assyrian a drink from sesame (Del. 4ss. HWB, s.v.). 

In a small number of post-exilic passages, we meet 


4. hémer, ete. 


1 For the methods adopted to increase the sweetness of wines, 
see §§ 15 22 below. 
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with a group of allied terms derived from the verbal 
root yop. to mix (wine) with spices (Pr. 925), 
6. mések, and the cognate 3p, which in the Hebrew 


Lipoic of the Mishna period signified 'to mix with 
ote. water '—-viz.  mések yop {Ps.758[9] EV 
‘mixture’),! mimsak yonp (Prov. 2330, EV ‘mixed 
wine,’ Is.6511 AV ‘drink offering,’ RV ‘mingled 
wine’ [képacua] ‘unto Destiny’), and mézeg, ap (Cant. 
72, AV ‘liquor,’ RV ‘mingled wine,’ @ xp&ua), The 
nature of the mingling or mixing here implied will be 
fully discussed later (§ 29). i 
In Is.256 the word pipe Sémdrim, properly the 
lees of wine (Ps, 758 [9] Jer. 4811 Zeph. 112), is used for 
1 the sake of the assonance with 
Posy pena itmanim, ‘fat things,’ to signify wine 
= (EV ‘wines on the lees’) in a 
expressions. figurative sense. For the obscure or 
perhaps corrupt term avtwx which AV, following an 


erroneous tradition, has rendered a ‘flagon of wine’ 
(2 S.619; cp 1 Ch.167 Hos.3r Cant. 25} see the 
discussions under Fruit (§ 5). In Nu.63 wine and 
strong drink are both distinguished from the un- 
fermented juice (ann) (EV ' liquor’) of the grape,” 

Our list of the words rendered wine in EV may 
close with a reference to three figurative expressions 
which are met with at very different stages of Hebrew 
literature. In the early book of the covenant we have 
the unique expression ypq (literally ‘tear’ Ex, 2228), 
which includes the first flow of the juice of olives as 
well as of grapes (for a new suggestion as to the origin 
of this term see § 15}. In the Gospels we find wine 
designated ‘the fruit of the vine’ (7d -yévnua ris 
durékov Mt. 2629 Mk, 1425 Lk. 2218}, a periphrasis 
doubtless already current in Jewish speech, since it is 
found in the time-honoured benediction over the wine- 
cup in Bérdkh. 61 (jp3n e—for the words of the 
blessing see MEALS, § 7, end}. In all periods, finally, 
we find the poetical designation ‘blood of the grape’ 
from the red colour of the expressed juice (Is. 632) 
derived from the stalks and skins of the fruit (Gen. 
4911 Dt. 3214 Ecclus, 3926 50rxs, ep Rev. 1420 and the 
Arabic damu-z-2ikk, blood of the wineskin). 

‘There still remains for examination the important 
term zy Jékdr (from the root x2¥, common to all 


Semitic dialects, which supplies the Hebrew 


rial words for ‘drunk,’ ‘drunkard,’ and ‘drunken- 
iri iy ness’). In @& the word has assumed the form 


sixepa—but occasionally translated peé- 
@voya, twice né@y, and once oives—through the influence 
of the Aramaic #4rd, Saelg ; and in Jerome, sicera, The 


etymology warrants the inference that Jédy is to be 
regarded as a comprehensive designation for every sor? 
of intoxicating beverage from whatever source derived, 
or, as Jerome has it, ‘omne quod inebriare potest’ (Vg. 
Lev. 109 Nu. 63 1 S. 115). 


In one of his letters Jerome expands his definition as follows :—~ 
‘Sicera hebrao sermone omnis potio, que inebriare potest, 
sive illa que frumento conficitur, sive pomorum succo, aut 
quum favi decoquuntur in dulcem et barbaram potionem, aut 
palmarum fructus exprimitur in liquorem, coctisque frugibus 





?@ has here the apparent contradiction morjpioy oivov 
axpdrov wAxpes xepacuaros (cp Rev, 1014 Tov xexpagpevov 
axparou), the explanation being that olvos dxparos is the usual 
designation of wine undiluted with water, whilst xepacya 
denotes the addition of aromatic herbs (see § 29). 

{2 In Cant. 213 etc. Sym. renders yanp (RV ‘in blossom’; 
Ges., following Syr. authorities, fos vitis) by otvdvOy, It has 
been suggested that the ‘impossible’ niow in Is, 16 should 


be corrected into sty (GRAPE, 3), and a special reason for the 
mention of the vine-blossoms may be found in the use of these 
blossoms in flavouring new wine (cp Duval, RE/ 14277). Such 
flavoured wine was called olvos olvavétvos. Hasselquist thus 
describes the method employed, viz., ‘hanging the powder pro- 
duced by drying the flowers of the vine in the cask, when the 
new wine begins to ferment’ (Voyages and Travels, 1766, pp. 


4orf).} 
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vibe Pingwior coloratur’ (Ep. ad Nepotianum, ed. Vallarsi, 
1 266). 
From this specification, it will be noted, wine is apparently 
excluded, and for this exclusion there is a certain amount of 
justification. Thus in the priestly legislation affecting the 
Nazirites (Nu.63,4) vinegar of ydyin is distinguished from 
vinegar of §2#av,2 which shows that by the early post-exilic period, 
in certain circles at all events, yéyi2 was no longer included in 
the category of sr or ‘strong drink.’ We are not justified in 
inferring from this, however, that the two categories of wine 
and strong drink were at all periods mutually exclusive. Thus 
when the term Sarz is first met with on the soil of Palestine, 
it is used for ‘drink’ generally, and is repeatedly associated 
with food, oil, honey, etc. (see the Amarna letters, AB 5, index 
s.2.). One has but to recall the enormous number of jars of 
wine which Thothmes III. received from Syria at an earlier 
period to see that the Star? or ‘drinks’ of the Amarna letters 
must have included wine. In the Assyro-Babylonian contract- 
tablets Sékarw denotes intoxicating beverages generally, and in 
particular wine made from dates (Del. dss. HIVB, s.0; see 
further, § 25). Indeed it is extremely probable that in pre- 
historic times, while the Semitic races were still confined to 
their primitive home in Arabia, the principal, if not the sole, 
intoxicant was obtained from fermented date-juice.3 To this 
first of all the name s¢kdér would be given, When at a later 
period the Semites spread northward and became acquainted 
with the vine and its fruit, it is only natural that the term 
should be extended to include the fermented juice of the grape, 
for which, however, the loanword ydéyim was by and by adopted 
to distinguish grape wine from the older date wine or fékar in 
the strict sense, as well as from the fermented juices of other 
fruits, such as pomegranates, quinces etc. (see § 26) included 
under Sekar in its wider application 

The distinction which has just been drawn between these 
varying applications of the term J¢ké@r receives ample confirma- 
tion froma closer study of the OT data. Thus in the many 
poetical and semi- poetical (prophetical) passages where the 
word occurs in the parallelism alongside of ydyzn (Pr. 201 316 
Is. 51122 287 etc.) it is unlikely that séid> is more than a 
synonym of ydyin, denoting ‘strong,’ ‘heady’ wine or such 
like. “Perhaps also ‘spiced wine’ (for which see § 2g), as stated 
in Suidas’ definition, sz. oixepa: oxevactov mépa, Kat wap" 
“EBpatacs oltw Acydpevov peOvoua, olvos cuapeyns Pvomacw. 
The Targums and the Peshitta frequently render sear by 
‘old wine,’ whilst the Midrash records the tradition that it 
denoted wine in the natural state (0) as distinguished from 
gdyin or wine diluted with water (21D); in both cases, 
however, we have probably nothing more than exegetical 
guesswork. Of much greater importance for our argument is 
the fact that in the unique passage, Nu. 287, the material of 
the drink offering is expressly designated S@hdz (AV ‘strong 
wine,’ RV ‘strong drink’). Now it is difficult to believe that in 
the historica] period any liquor other than the juice of the grape 
was accepted for this purpose,‘ and still more difficult to admit 
that any other liquor than wine was intended in this passage of 
the Priests’ Code. In other legislative passages, such as Nu, 
634, cited above, and Dt. 1426, skér must be distinguished 
(from ydy7x) in the direction suggested by Jerome, as a general 
term for all fermented beverages other than yey and in 
particular—though of this we have no positive OT evidence— 
for date wine. A land whose produce of dates was beyond 
reckoning (Aristee Efrst., ed Wendland, 112) was certainly 
not ignorant of the methods of manufacturing wine from their 
juice, although the name date wine is first met with in the 
Talmudic period (see further, § 25). 


Last ofall, mention may be made ofoneortwo morecom- 
prehensiveterms. From the root any, ‘to drink’ we have 
nnvin, mitteh, asa general term for beverages, 
especially wine. Thus workmen, receiving 
wages and ‘everything found,’ have an 
allowance of ‘meat and drink (npgin) and 
oil’ (Ezra 37; cp the parallel atali, Sikart, famni of 
Am. Tab. 209 12 ff and elsewhere; also Dan. lro with 
vz, 5816, where the mzsSfeh is said to consist of wine). 
From the associated root npyi, we have both pu, Jzkeay, 
{Hos. 25{7], where bread, oil, and ‘ drinks’ are parallel 
tothe ‘corn, oil, and wine’ of v. 8 [10]; Ps. 1029 [10], and 


9. Some 
general 
terms. 


1 With this definition of s#@r may be compared ‘Omar's 
definition of Zar as including wine from grapes, dates, honey, 
eoenty and barley ’ (Jacob, 4/faraé. Beduinenleben, 97, quoting 

ubari}. 

2°The distinction here so clearly drawn between the two 
kinds of vinegar is fatal to our acceptance of the tradition, 
represented in Onkelos and approved by Rashi (Comm. zx Zoc.), 
that the Sék@r is old wine. 

3 For the importance of the palm among the early Semites 
Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, 753 7. ; cp also Pam, 

a 
4 Date juice was of course accepted in the earliest times ; in 
Babylonia indeed im all periods libations of date wine (thi Sa 
Sikari) were common (see RITuAL, § 2). 
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figuratively Pr. 38) and ppyin, maskeh. Aakkeh is used 


comprehensively, as in Lev. 1134, for ‘every drink that 
may be drunk,’ and in the later plural form (j*pyin) it 


becomes, in the Mishna, the general term for all sorts 
of beverages—-water, wine, milk, etc, (see Zérsm. 112). 
Hence npyins baxp is Delitzsch’s rendering of the Gk. 
Bpaors xat wéors (Col. 216), whilst their respective 
plurals represent the Bpwyara kal ropara of Heb, 910. 
The economic use of grapes in ancient, as in modern 
times, was fourfold. The grapes might be eaten in 
their natural state (ons, Nu. 63, AV 
10. Use of ict? h ight be ed ta th 
apes, | ois }, or they migh exposed to the 
er sun and used as raisins (FRUIT, § 4), or 
finally they might be trodden in the press and the juice 
converted either into grape-syrup or diés (HONEY, § 1 
(3)) or into wine. The last of these processes alone 
concerns us here. 
The ancient winepresses, traces of which are found in 
every part of Palestine, from Dan to Beersheba, have 
proved the most permanent memorials of 


gr erne the Hebrew occupation, and show that the 
sie land of promise was indeed a ‘land of wine 


and vineyards’ (2 K. 1832). Two adjoin- 
ing vineyards might have one press in common (Démai 
67). The typical winepress consisted of two troughs 
of varying dimensions, at different levels, hewn out 
(asm, Is. 53 RV) of the solid rock, the upper of the two 


having the larger superficial area, the lower the greater 
depth. In the upper trough, which we shall call the 
pressvat (ni, ga¢k, in AV variously rendered press, wme- 
press [sometimes in one word, sometimes in two] and 
winefat) men and women trod (779) the grapes, the 


expressed juice flowing by a channel (713s, Afa'dsér. 17) 


through the intervening rock into the lower trough or 
winevat (ap, yéked ; see Schick's diagrams reproduced 
below). This distinction between the ga¢k and the 
yékeb is not always observed by the OT writers, yéked 
being occasionally used to denote the pressvat (Is. 1610 
Job 2411) whilst either may be used by metonymy for 
the whole winepress, as may be seen from the names of 
localities now with ga‘k (Gath, Gath-hepher, etc.), now 
with yékeb, as Zeeb’s winepress (Judg.725) and the 
king's winepresses (Zech. 1410) in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem. A third term, mys, A¥vahk, which may be 
rendered winetrough, is used as a synonym both of 
gath (Is.633) and of yééed (Hag. 216 reading as in AV 
mypo—the RV rendering ‘vessels,’ following @ and 
Vg., is not an improvement}. By NT times yéebd as 
the name of the winevat had become almost, if not 
altogether, obsolete, its place being supplied by sj2, 07 
(Mishna passim)—gath, however, remaining for the 
pressvat. Occasionally, however, we find gath used in 
the Mishna for the winepress as a whole, with the two 
troughs or vats designated respectively the ‘upper’ 
vat (nayopq na) and the ‘lower’ vat (mxiannz na, Zérdm. 
89 Ma'dsér.17 etc.). In @ the uniform rendering of 
&ath is dyvés {also Mt. 2133 Rev. 1419 1915), which 
is also used to represent yé#ed in some passages, whilst 
in others we find for yéked the more exact barodjpiov 
(Is. 1610 Joel 8[4]13 Hag. 217 Zech. 1410; also 
Mk. 121). 

Whilst a press with two vats seems to have been in 
general use, several instances are known of an arrange- 
Ment with three and even four. Thus the 


eran Tate Dr. Schick has given a description 
aces (PEFO, 1899, p. 41 f-), with plans here re- 


produced, of an elaborate press discovered 
by him at ‘Ain Karim, to the SW. of Jerusalem. 
Here we have a trough a, about 7 ft. square, into which 


1 Of the modern Syrian winepresses it is said that ‘if the 
upper trough be 6 ft. long by 5 broad [and a foot anda halfdeep] 
the Jower one will be about 4 ft. long by 2 ft. broad, but about 
3 ft. deep.” G. M. Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs, 1898. 
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the grape-baskets were first emptied, This trough 
at once recalls the mpod%ioy by which @& renders the 
yékeb of Is.52, and is probably the ‘aédiz, way, of the 


Mishna (Bab. 4/45. 57 [where it occurs alongside of the 
ma titan, joy, or trough for the olives; see OiL, § 2] 


Tohdr. 104 [the grape juice here trickles in drops from 
the ‘dif into the gath] Jer. Mo'éd Kat. 2812 [grapes 
trodden in the ‘aéz¢]). 

The prodénion, a, is connected by a channel in the rock with the 
larger trough, 4, ro ft. by 8 ft., the floor of which is lower by 3 ft. 
than that ofa. From 4, again, two channels lead into two vats 
at a still lower level, connected with each other by a third 
channel; the smaller of the two vats, ¢, is about 2} ft. square 
and 4 ft. deep, whereas @ measures over 5 ft. square and is 
64 ft. deep. In the floor of the larger vat, a circular hollow has 
been sunk at one side, easily recognisable in the sectional plan, 
to allow the last drops of the must to be scooped out. This is 
evidently the ‘little vat’ (137 NS) of the Mishna, A some- 


what similar arrangement of three vats, the floors of which were 
paved with a mosaic of ‘rough white tessera set in plaster’ was 


| unearthed, with several other presses, in 188g at Tell-es-Saft 


(PEFO 1900, p. 34 with plans, 32; see this volume Jassinz 
for numerous vats laid bare by the explorers). 


In vineyards where the nature of the ground or other 
considerations did not permit of rock excavation, pits 





(From the Palestine 


Fic. 1.—Ancient wine-press. 
Exploration Fund, QS, 1899.) 


were dug in the ground (Mk.12: RV, ‘a pit for the 
winepress,’ Mt. 2133),1 which were then lined with 
masonry or cement and coated with pitch (see “4éddah 
Zarah, 61x, where the name gath Jel héres, o3n be na, or 
cement-vat, is given to this kind of press). An excellent 
specimen, probably of the thirteenth century B.c., was 
discovered by Bliss at Tell el-Hesy (4 A/ound of Many 
Cities, 69 f., with illustr.}. The vats, of which there 
were three, were circular, The uppermost had a 

1 That the Ayvds of this parable was not rock-hewn, as is 
generally assumed, is evident from the context of Mt. 2518 where 
ae expression, ‘dug the ground,’ apvéev yqv (so BR) is 
used. 
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diameter of 63 ins., walls of mud, and a floor of 
cement sloping gently towards a cup-like hollow, the 
‘little vat’ described above. The second vat of the 
series had also a diameter of over 5 ft. and walls of 
brick with a floor of cement consisting of pebbles 
imbedded in lime, sloping rapidly towards the outlet 
into the lowermost of the vats, a small pit lined with 
rough stones and in the side of which was a stone spout. 

A third species of press was used from time im- 

memorial in Egypt, and is attested for Palestine, where 
it bore the name gach Sed ‘és, py by na, or 
ae; eae wooden press (‘4édd. Zar, Lc.), As re- 
7 presented by Wilkinson {e. ci7, 1385) this 
was simply a large wooden trough raised considerably 
above the ground and furnished with spouts through 
which the must flowed into the receiving-jars. In the 
particular specimen reproduced by Wilkinson ropes are 
seen hanging from a wooden roof, by means of which 
those treading the grapes supported themselves. A 
modern press of the same type is reproduced in Van 
Lennep, i/e Lands [1875] 118. It is possible that the 
yékeb of Is. 52 is to be understood not as a whole press, 
but as a rock-hewn vat (such as vat Na. 4 at Tell-es- 
Safi, PEFO, 1900, p. 33 f:), and the brodHviov of Mk. 
12: as a cemented pit, both intended to receive the 
juice expressed from a wooden press such as that now 
described. 

On the approach of the vintage season (juépae 
rpvynrod, Ecclus. 2427, 6 xatpds ray xapr&y, Mt. 21 34, 
Maas nyv, Chdgigah 3 4), which corresponded 
fairly with our September, whole families 
repaired to the vineyards for the more 
expeditious gathering of the fruit, sleeping in booths, 
and living largely on the ripening grapes. It was the 
most joyful time of all the Hebrew's year (Is. 16 10}. 
The ripe clusters (nibaeix) were either nipped off (px, 
P?é,74), or, more usually, cut off (783) with a curved 
knife (ba, Joel 8[4]3, Ofal. 18x; Spémavov, Rev. 1419 ; 
EV ‘sickle'). Hence is derived the special name for 
the grape harvest, y3, édsir (cp sk, the grape- 
gatherer, Jer. 69 499; rpvyay, Ecclus, 3025 [3316]), 
although ‘sp, Zasér, strictly the corn-harvest, is some- 
times applied to the vintage (Is. 169 1711 185 Joel 3 [4] 
13, ‘ put ye in the sickle for the harvest is ripe’).? 

The grapes destined for the manufacture of wine 
were carried in baskets ($n, Mishna gasszm, mdor0, Jer. 
69 AV, see, however, RV™s- and art. 
BASKET) to the press where they were 
immediately trodden out, or, as is still 
a common practice in Syria and other wine-producing 
countries, spread out for some days? on the ngvip or 
spreading-place (cp FRuITS, § 4, with footnote), where 
the grapes were laid either on the bare ground or on 
vine leaves ( Zokdr.104/). The miitak was generally, 
if not always, close to the press, so that the juice 
exuding from the grapes under their own pressure might 
trickle into the vat (n3b m3, 7.105}. The object of 
this proceeding was to increase the amount of sugar 
and diminish the amount of water in the grapes (see 
Redding, 4 History . . . of Modern Wines [1851], 
55), with a view to the production of a specially sweet 
wine, like the puody (pdcagrév} of Aféndhoth 85. An 
ancient mis/dk or spreading-place with its adjoining vat 


14. Grape 
harvest. 


15. Spreading- 
place. 


1 Ts it possible that garde (Is. 63 2; see above) was the special 
designation for a press of this description? 

4 The unity of the prophets figure in this verse has hitherto 
been matred by the commentators taking £4577 in its usual sense 
of corn harvest, and consequently rendering agg él by ‘sickle.’ 
In reality the reference is to the grape harvest and (8 tavyytds) 
the gatherer’s knife. This view of the passage preserves the 
unity of the figure and is confirmed by @ and the author of 
Revelation (1419 4), and by the fact that the only other instance 
of 793, in the sense of ‘to be ripe,’ refers to the ripening of 
grapes (Gen. 40 10), 

3 At present from five to seven days, near Hebron even for 
sixteen days ZDPV 11 170. 
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has, in the writer's opinion, recently been laid bare at 
Tell es-Safi(PEFQ, 1900, p. 31,f with plans), It consists 
of ‘a floor of rock, roughly rectangular, about 42 ft. long 
by 16 ft. 8 ins, broad. It has been smoothed level and 
sunk to a maximum depth of 5 ins. below the surround- 
ing rock outcrop.’ The many cups scattered over the 
floor (cp a similar series of cups at Tell-el-Judeideh, 74. 
249, with illustrations) were evidently for receiving the 
juice expressed from the grapes by their own weight. 
This has always been considered to produce a quality 
of wine superior to that obtained by treading the grapes, 
and was termed mpéxuua by the Greeks, and protropum 
by the Romans (Geofon, 616, Pliny AN 1485; cp 
Hesychius’ definition of yAedxos cited above, § 3). 

The many cup-like hollows in the floor of the sisfa/ suggest 
a new explanation of the unique term 7Y53 (Ex. 2229 [28] lit. 
‘thy tear’ (27] EV ‘thy liquors,’ @ drapxas Anvod, so Pesh.), 
The hollows in question may very naturally have been termed 
the ‘eyes’ of the mist (cp ‘the seven eyes upon one stone’ in 
the difficult passage Zech. 39), when the liquid collected in them 
would as naturally have been called the ‘tear.' There are 
analogies in other languages for this application_of the word 
‘tear,’ as in the Arabic damt‘atu-l-karmt (Konig, Stilistik, etc., 
106) and the Spanish /agr7ma, the name for wine made from 
grape - juice which has exuded without pressure (Redding, 
op. cit. 58). . 

The treading of the grapes was accompanied by 
much merry shouting and singing on the part of the 
treaders (or3;—in later Hebrew yi93, women treaders 


nis. Téram.34), a proceeding several times referred to 


in OT, The vintage-shout even received a special 
name, the Aéddd (ayq, Is. 1610 Jer. 2530 4333). A 
snatch of a vintage song is preserved in Is. 658: 
‘Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it.' The Greek 
translators, as is well known, read the titles of Pss. 8 81 
and 84 as nia Sy, which they rendered twrép r&y Anvav 
(Jerome, pve [or ix] torcularibus}, evidently regarding 
the Psalms in question as vintage hymns, corresponding 
to the Buros éxiAyveos of the Greeks, a view adopted in 
recent times by Baethgen (47 16).} 
The grapes having been trodden as thoroughly as 
possible with the feet—the juice thus expressed was 
s,:,. termed by the Romans mustum lixivum 
a ee a firiher flow was obtained by piling 
* the husks and stalks in a heap (mpa, “4d. 


Zdr, 48 etc.) in the middle of the pressvat. Flat stones, 
or planks of wood, were laid upon the top of the sappudh, 





Fic. 2.—Modern contrivance for pressing grapes in Palestine. 


and the whole was subjected to pressure by means of a 
wooden press-beam (n3q buy, Shadd.19; Tohdr. 108}, 
one end of which was fixed into a socket in the wall of 
the pressvat, as shown in Schick's diagram reproduced 
above, whilst the other end was weighted with stones (see 
the illustr., fig. 2, of the same procedure at the present 
day, Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs, 45). The 


1 Specimens of modern vintage songs in Arabic are given by 
Dalman in his Padestinischer Diwan (xgo1) 28, 7 
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wine obtained from this second pressing, which pro- 
duced the mustum tortivum of the Romans, was of 
course much inferior to that obtained from the mzstum 
fixivum. Still lower in the scale must be placed the 
beverage termed spn, fémed (so pointed by Dalman, 
Aram,-Neuhebr, Worteré., s.v., who derives the word 
from the Latin ‘/emetum}, which was prepared by 
pouring water upon the skins and stalks after they had 
been pressed (Aa'dsér. 546), or upon the lees of 
generous wine (SAaéé. 202} and allowing the whole to 
ferment (pyonn, Ma'ds. Sk. 13), precisely as in the 
manufacture of the Jora of the Romans. 7émed was 
also prepared from grapes that had become atrophied 
on the vine (‘Or/é 18}. Some such wine of poor quality 
may be intended in some cases by the pph, Zdmes, of 
the OT (AV ‘ vinegar’), which like Zora was the vinum 
operarium or workmen's wine {Ruth 214). 
Proceeding now to the preparation of the ordinary 
varieties of wine, we are met by the somewhat remark- 
able fact that of the two hundred or 
ee more biblical references to wine, only 
* two or three refer specially to any of the 
many processes in its fermentation and maturing. We 
are accordingly dependent on the more numerous and 
more explicit statements to be found in the Mishna, 
which apply strictly to the procedure of the second 
century A.D. But the methods then in use are of so 
primitive a character that they may safely be used to 
illustrate the procedure of a much earlier period. In 
the case of small vineyards, it was perhaps possible to 
allow the must to ferment in the winevat, fermentation, 
in the warm climate of Palestine in September, com- 
mencing a few hours after the expression of the juice. 
Thus in 4éd¢h 426 the man that learns from a young 
and immature teacher is compared to one ‘that eats 
unripe grapes and drinks wine from his vat’ (imgp y-:).1 
After the first and most active stage of the fermentation, 
technically known as the ‘tumultuous’ fermentation 
(Redding, op. cit, 62), was completed in the vat, the 
new wine was drawn off (mien, Hagg. 2:6, in the Mishna, 
nbi) and transferred to skins (Job 8219 Mt. 917 and |/s, 
see BorrLe, § 1) or jars for the so-called ‘after- 
fermentation.’ Jt is impossible that the must could 
ever have been put into skins to undergo the whole 
process of fermentation, as is usually stated, the action 
of the gas given off in the earlier stages of the process 
being much too violent for any skins to withstand. 
Where a large quantity of grapes had to be trodden, it 
was necessary to relieve the winevat by transferring the 
must immediately to earthenware jars, of which the Jews 
possessed a large variety (see Krengel, Das Hausgerdt in 
der Mifnah, pp. 48 7-). The most frequently mentioned 
is the nan, habith, corresponding to the Roman do/ium, 
a large full-bellied jar with a wide mouth, of the type 
represented under PoTTERY, Fig. 3, No. 1, intermediate 
in size between the smaller 73, 4ad {xados) and the 
larger pins, P2/0s (wiOos). ‘The jars, which had previously 
been lined with pitch, were placed beneath the spout of 
the vat if it had one (see the Tell el-Hesy vat above 
described), or were filled—but not to the brim (A/éna4. 
86)—by means of the mdhas (pnp, Jokdr. 107) or dipper, 
a bowl-shaped vessel like those used in Egypt for the 
same purpose {illus. Wilkinson, of. c##.1 387; ep PoT- 
TERY, Fig. 2, No. 6). Schick's diagram above shows 
at ¢ a special cavity in which the jar was placed to be 
filled. The jars were then set aside? for the contents to 
ferment. The active fermentation of the Roman wines 
lasted about nine days, according to Pliny, whilst the 


1 Here, and elsewhere in the Mishna, however, ydyin may be 
used instead of the now obsolete ¢#70f to denote the unfermented 
must, in which case the aphorism throws an interesting sidelight 
on the Jewish appreciation of unfermented wine ! 

3 From Adb3dadh Zarah 410 we learn that the jars were left 
open; see nay in Strack's glossary to this tractate, 
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modern red wine of Syria is said to complete its first 
fermentation in from four to seven days, and to become 
drinkable after the lapse of from two to four months 
(ZDPV 11171 ; see below, § 21). 

The scum which was thrown up during the process 
of fermentation was removed from time to time, the 
technical term for which was ngp 
(Ma'ésér. 17 41ete.). The later Jewish 
legislation decreed that the new wine 
was not admissible for the drink offering until it 
had stood for at least forty days in the fermenting-jars 
(‘Eddy.61; Bab. Bath. 97a; Targ. Jerus. 1 [Pseudo- 
Jonathan] on Nu. 287, where after rendering ‘¢kd7 by 
‘old wine’ it adds: ‘if old wine cannot be had, let 
wine forty days old be poured out before the Lord‘), 
On the expiry of this period, then, the wine was 
assumed to have sufficiently settied to allow of its being 
racked off into smaller jars (1p, 2 1RR- bay, for all 
which see Krengel, of. cé#.) corresponding to the Roman 
amphora, and into wine-skins (4:1). The skins were 
preferred to the jars where the question of transport 
was concerned (Josh.94 1S. 1l2q Judith 105 etc.). In 
order to purify the new wine from the lees (n-p¢') or 
deposit of husks, stalks, etc., that had settled at the 
bottom of the fermenting jars, it was poured through a 
strainer {by nyeyin, Xé2. 253 and often), which might 
be of metal, as in the passage cited (see Becker's 
Gallus, Eng. ed. 490, for illust. of a fine metal co/um 
vinarium), or of earthenware (éé.38), or more fre- 
quently a plain linen cloth (wR, Shabb, 202=covddpror), 
the Roman saccus vinarius. To strain wine was 
termed ppr (Is. 256 ‘wines on the lees well strained’) 
and y39 (Mishna, passim), in NT divalgw (Mt. 23 24 also 
& of Am. 66 rdv duwrtopévoy olvov, which suits the 
parallelism better than the MT).1 A striking figure 
employed by Jeremiah to denote the even tenor of 
Moabite history informs us that it was the custom to 
‘fine’ the new wine by pouring it at intervals from one 
jar to another. ‘Moab has been at ease from his 
youth, and has settled on his lees [cp the similar figure 
Zeph. 112] and has not been emptied (pun x5) from 
vessel to vessel, neither has he gone into captivity: 
therefore his taste remains in him, and his scent [the 
modern ‘‘ bouquet Jis not changed. Therefore behold 
the days come, says Yahwe, when I will send 
tilters [n'x, from mg, to tilt over a vessel in order to 


pour out its contents; see RV™8-] and they shall tilt 
him, and they shall empty his vessels and break his jars’ 
(Jer. 4811 7). Care had to be taken, on the other hand, 
lest this frequent ‘tilting’ should set up acetous fer- 
mentation and turn wine into vinegar. The frequent 
3 ,» references to this danger in the Mishna 
19. No old show that the Jewish wines were not 
wines. calculated to keep for a long period. 
Indeed wine was already '‘ old" when a year had passed 
from the time when it had left the winepress. ‘Old 
wine’ (jw; cp the similar use of waAatés absolutely in 
Lk. 539) we read in the Mishna (2dé. Bath, 63) * is wine 
of the previous year’—2z.e., of the vintage last but one 
—' very old wine {jyi9) is wine that is three years old,’ 
Z.ée,, according to Jewish reckoning, of the vintage last 
but two, in other words from two to three years old. 
‘ New wine,’ accordingly, would apply only to wine of 
the immediately preceding vintage. Probably the 
ordinary custom is reflected in the statement in the 
book of Jubilees (71 £) that Noah prepared the wine of 
his vineyard in the seventh month, and kept it in a jar 
until he offered it on the following new year’s day ; 
that is to say wine which had begun to ferment, say, on 
the first of October was considered ready for use about 
the middle of the following March. 


1 Ignatius is fond of the metaphor from straining or filtering ; 
see ad Rom., salutation, ‘filtered (GmodivAconevocs) from every 
stain’; ad Philad. 3. 


18, Straining, 
etc. 
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When the wine had been sufficiently refined and 
clarified, the mouth of the amphora, which had 
previously been lined (nip) with pitch, 
was closed with a lid (393), probably in 


the shape of a hollow cone (Krengel, of. cé4. 50, illustr. 
ap, Wilkinson, of. cz¢. 1387}, or, if the jar had a 
narrow neck, it was corked (#33) with a stopper {np13D ; 


Mishna oft.}. Both lids and stoppers were carefully 
luted with gypsum or clay, pitch, wax, etc. (see the list 
in Xed. 102).1 Wineskins were fastened with a knotted 
cord (Skabd. 152; cp dexds dedeutvos, Job 329 6). 
The jars were now ready to be stored in the wine-cellars 
(yt nvagk, 1 Ch. 2727, Vg. celle vinarie, by which 
Jerome also renders the jv7 mg of Cant.24 [AV 
‘banqueting house’}). Wine shops (nin, Bab, Jes. 
4x1, ‘44, Zar. 54) were common in Jerusalem in NT 
times. Those of Arabia—often kept by Jews, whence 
the name 4dnz/—frequently had displayed a sign or 
‘bush,’ with which some commentators have identified 
the obscure ‘banner’ of the ‘house of wine’ in the 
passage of Canticles just cited (cp ENSIGNS, § 1 4). 
The process of winemaking as above described on the basis 
of the data of the Mishna may be illustrated by two brief 
accounts of the modern process in Eastern 
21. Moderm jands. Writing in 1824 Henderson in his 
process. History of Ancient and Modern Wines thus 
describes the method adopted in Persia (264): 
‘When the grapes are gathered, they are brought to the cellar, 
and introduced into a vat or cistern, formed of masonry, and 
lined with plaster, about 8 ft. in length and breadth, and 4 in 
depth, where they are trodden, and the juice which flows from 
them is collected in a trough at the bottom, from which it is 
immediately removed into large earthen jars, to undergo the 
requisite fermentation. . .. When the fermentation has fairly 
commenced, the murk is stirred by one of the workmen with his 
arms bare ; and this operation is repeated for eighteen or twenty 
successive days, The wine is then strained, through coarse 
sieves, into clean vessels, which are filled to the brim, and 
covered with light matting. In these it is allowed to remain 
for thirty or forty days, and when the secondary fermentation 
is thought to be completed, it is racked into smailer jars or 
bottles in which it can be conveniently transported.’ The 
following extract applies to the present day. ‘In Damascus 
the Christians use principally red grapes in the manufacture of 
wine. After the grapes have been trodden, the must is trans- 
ferred with the husks to large earthenware jars, the mouths of 
which are closed with pieces of linen. Fourteen days after- 
wards when the fermentation is completed the wine is poured 
into smaller jars, stirred daily for two months with a rod to 
post acetous fermentation and then strained through a thick 
inen cloth. The wine is now drinkable. It is preserved in 
jars which are stoppered and sent to the cellar’ (Anderlind in 
ZDPV 11171 (1888). 
In what has heen said hitherto of the Jewish methods 
of manufacture, the ordinary quality of wine has been 
‘ xclusi in view. 
22. ‘Boiled © clusively in ve We have also seen 
wine,’ {§ x5) that it was usual to expose some 
* part, at least, of the vintage, to the sun 
before pressing in order to increase the sweetness and 
strength of the wine; but with this exception the mode 
of manufacture was as above described. Another 
procedure which aims at improving a must that is poor 
in sugar is still in vogue in Syria and elsewhere.2 The 
must is boiled in a caldron for a short time, until it is 
reduced four or five per cent in volume (see the direc- 
tions from the geoponic collection af. Henderson, o/. 
cif, 41), after which the liquor is set aside to cool and 
in due time to ferment. This is apparently the ‘ boiled 
wine’ (Suiza ao Terum. 26; ddéndk. 85} which the 
context shows to have been inferior to wine made and 
matured in the ordinary way from the best quality of 
must. The authorities, however, differed in their 
attitude to ‘boiled wine.’ ‘It is not permissible to boil 
the must (j) of the heave offering, because its bulk is 


thus diminished. But Rabbi Yéhiida allows it, because 
it is thereby improved’ { 7ér#moth 111). The process 


1 There is a decided flavour of modernity about the precan- 
tions against ‘broaching the admiral’ or tampering with the 
wine-jars 1% fransitu, as detailed in ‘déadah Zardh 53 f. 

2 “In some parts, ¢.g. Portugal, must which is too watery is 
concentrated YY evaporation in a_caldron;’ Thudicum, 4 
Treatise on Wines, 50 (1894); cp Wilson, The Wines of the 
Bible, 110 ff. 


20. Storage. 
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now described must not be confused with the much 
more elaborate process of the manufacture of grape- 
syrup, full details of which have been given under 
Honey, § 1 (3} (cp also PANNAG}. 

The ‘doctoring’ of wines, as it is now called, was 

net unknown to the Jews, since we read of the lees of 

a more generous wine being added to a 
on ret wine of inferior quality to increase its 
: strength (see Bab. Més 411, where also is 
mentioned the familiar expedient of combining a strong, 
harsh [nyg] wine with one of a milder [3 1} quality). 
The method of hastening the maturing of wines by 
fumigation (Henderson, of. cit. 54 7%, Wilson, ap. ett. 
96 #, Smith's Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Ant.@), 29678) 
was also practised ; but such ‘smoked wine’ (jyyp yo. 
Méndh, 85) was, like the ‘boiled wine,’ admitted with 
a grudge as the material of the drink offering (Méndh. 
Zc.) The poet’s comparison of himself to ‘a bottle 
in the smoke’ (Ps. 11983) is generally supposed to refer 
to the fumigation of the wine-skin (so RV™*-}; but the 
terms are not sufficiently precise for this special applica- 
tion, and the reference is more probably to any skin- 
bottle exposed to the smoke of the hearth, 

Of the wines most esteemed in OT times, only two 
are known to us by name, viz., the wine of Lebanon 

‘ (Hos. 147 [8], but see Nowack, who sus- 
sie hase pects an error in the text [see further 
’ Crit, Bib., and cp LEBANON, § 8]} and 
the wine of HELBON (Ezek. 27 18), a locality about three 
hours distant from Damascus, to the NW. Its wine 
was greatly prized by the Assyrians and is frequently 
mentioned in the cuneiform literature (with nine other 
varieties in the list R 449-13, Del. 4ss. HWB, s.v. 
‘karanu'), The Persian kings are said by Strabo 
(15735) to have drunk only wine from Helbon, and 
even at the present day it is held in repute. In the 
Mishna treatise Wéndkdth (85) five obscure localities 
are mentioned by name as supplying the wine most 
esteemed in the Temple service (see for discussion of 
these Neubauer, Géogr. du Talmud, 84 /-). 

In discussing the signification of the term Jéhdr 
{§ 8), we found that both etymology and_ history 

- pointed to its being originally a 
25. Date-wine. comprehensive term for ioniesiine 
beverages of all sorts, including wine, but that, with 
the popularisation at an early period of the word ydyin 
as the exclusive designation for the fermented juice of 
the grape, the two terms came to be regarded as mutu- 
ally exclusive. It was further pointed out that of all 
the intoxicating liquors, other than wine, likely to be 
known to the early Hebrews as a branch of the Semitic 
family, date-wine was historically the oldest. It is not 
till the Talmudic period, however, that we meet with 
its Hebrew name, on 7", ‘wine of dates’ or ‘date- 
wine.' This beverage is said by Herodotus (1194) to 
have been the principal article of Assyrian commerce 
and is mentioned times without number in the cuneiform 
contract-tablets (Del. Ass. HW2S, s.v. ‘Sikaru'}. The 
greater part of the wine of Arabia Felix in Strabo’s 
time was made from the palm (425; see, further, Low, 
Aram, Phlanzennamen, for the Arabic saér). The 
dates were first steeped in water—a modius, or peck, 
of ripe dates to three congii (about 17 pints) of water is 
Pliny’s recipe (A/V 1419)—then submitted to the press, 
after which the juice was allowed to ferment. The 
wine which Pliny mentions as being made ‘from the 
pods of the Syrian carob’ (see HusxKs, FRuIT, § 14) 
was no doubt prepared in a similar manner. 

Repeatedly in the later Jewish literature reference is 
made to a species of cider known as tappiidh-wine 
26, Apple-wine, {oman ps, Tevdae. 112; Nel, 65, 
pomegranate. °c- ). In the uncertainty that attaches 

wine. to the identification of the ‘appadh 
{see APPLE, and cp FRuiT, § 12) we 
cannot be sure whether we have to do with true cider- 
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or apple-wine, or with the cydoneum or cydonites of the 
classical writers, which was made from the juice of the 
quince. In any case the beverage was intoxicating and 
therefore taboo to those who took a vow of abstinence 
from wine (see Védir. 69). From the kindred pome- 
granate was prepared the only fermented liquor other 
than wine mentioned by name in the OT (unless we are 
prepared to render Shar by palm-wine)—viz., the ‘dsés 
rimmoénim, oie poy (so read Cant. 82, AV ' juice,’ 
RV ‘sweet wine of [pomegranates]).' This beverage 
is described by Pliny as ‘vinum e punicis quod rhoiten 
vocant’ (AV 1416}, and is the fotrys ofves of Dios- 
corides (534). Both these wines were prepared, like 
the English cider, we may assume, by crushing the 
fruit, probably in the oil-mill, as described in detail 
under OIL, § 3, and allowing the juice to ferment. 
It is not surprising to find, in the later literature, 
reference also to various novel beverages either imported 
+ from abroad, or made at home in imita- 
gl Abadaty tion of the imported article. Thus in 
the minute directions for the removal of 
every trace of leaven in the Mishna treatise on the 
passovers (Pésdhim 31), four foreign liquors are pro- 
scribed on the implied ground that fermented grain in 
some form or other entered into their composition. 
These are: ‘Babylonian &utiah, Median Sekar, 
Edomite (z.¢., Roman) vinegar, and Egyptian beer’ 
(ont, (860s). The &utfak is said to have had sour 
milk for its basis. The Median differed from the 
Palestinian s¢d7, in not being pure fermented fruit- 
juice, but having an admixture of malt. The Roman 
vinegar was also suspected of containing a similar 
mixture, The last of the four is the beer for which 
Egypt had long been famed. Herodotus (277) is the 
first Greek writer to refer to the Egyptians’ fondness 
for 'wine made from barley,’ whilst Diodorus styles it 
¢000s, declaring that its bouquet was little inferior to 
that of wine (134). This preparation, of which the 
native name was ek, is said to be as old as the fourth 
dynasty (Birch, af. Wilk. op. czt. 1396) and to have 
been at all times the favourite beverage of the common 
people, It was made from barley, and flavoured by 
an infusion of various plants (for further details see the 
references, especially to modern investigations, in the 
list of authorities cited by Schiirer, G/V®, 257, and for 
the ézsa of modern Egypt, see J. Death, The Beer of 
the Bible, 1887). The Alexandrian translators found 
a reference to the manufacture of beer in Egypt in 
the already corrupt text of Is. 19104 (of rowoiyres Tov 
(Gov ; see WEAVING, § 5). 
It is still an open question whether the Hebrews 
under the monarchy drank their wine neat or, as was 
. customary among the peoples of 
38. With water. classical Y antiauity, diluted with 
water (see MEALS, § 12). From the quaint expression 
used by Isaiah to symbolise the degeneracy of his con- 
temporaries {l22, ‘thy silver has become dross, thy 
wine mixed with water’ [>sm, lit. ‘circumcised ']}, it 
has been inferred that in the eighth century, at least, 
the addition of water was not the usual practice, That 
this is the significance of the unique phrase ‘circurn- 
cised’—the accompanying éammayim in the original 
is probably a gloss—is proved by many analogies both 
in the Semitic and in the non-Semitic languages, of 
which Pliny’s castrare vinum is the most familiar 1 (see 
Marti’s list of parallels in KAC, ix doc.). In this con- 
nection it should be remembered that the ancient wines 
were not, like the modern, ‘doctored’ or ‘rectified’ by 
the addition of a strong spirit, and the wines of 
Palestine, in particular, may be assumed on the whole 
not to have exceeded the strength of an ordinary claret. 
It may be taken as a result of Hellenic influence that it 





1 [Or we may read $y, which In MH means the dark turbid 
liquor pressed out from grapes. So Barth, Ndideke, Cheyne 
(SBO7, ‘Isaiah,’ Heb., 111).] 
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{| to in Pr. 25x3 (see Toy é# doc. with reff. there). 











is in the late post-exilic period that we first meet with 
a clear reference to the diluting of wine with water, 
Thus the author of 2 Macc, remarks that ‘it is hurtful 
to drink wine or water alone’ whilst ‘wine mingled 
with water (olvos Yéare cuvxepacGels} is pleasant’ (1539; 
cp @ rendering of Bel, 33). In NT times it may be 
taken that the Greek custom had become firmly 
established, since the diluting of wine is assumed to be 
the usual custom in the Mishna (Bérakh. 75 82; ‘Addd. 
Zar. 55, and oft.). Wine thus diluted was termed 
31D yi undiluted or ‘neat’ wine, on yy (lit. ‘living 
wine’). In Niddd 27 mé2iig wine is defined as con- 
sisting of ‘two parts of water and one part of the wine 
of Sharon.’ In the Gémaré and in the Midrash, how- 
ever, Sharon wine is said to have been weaker than the 


- ordinary sorts, which were usually mixed in the pro- 


portion of three parts of water to one of wine {see also 
the commentaries on Shaéé. 8x). These are the pro- 
portions recommended by Hesiod for peasants in the 
dog-days (Works and Days, 596). A refinement of 
this custom consisted in mixing the wine with snow 
(Negdé. 12}, a practice which some have found referred 
It is 
further attested that it was a common custom to mix 
wine with hot water, so perhaps always at the Passover 
supper (see Pésd#, 713, where the hot-water apparatus 
[onp] is specially named). Even the must in the vat was 
drunk mixed with water, either cold (j35s) or hot (pana, 
Ma'dsér. 44). The Arabs also, in the period before 
Mohammed, mixed their wine with cold water (half and 
half) or with hot (Jacob, Al/farab, Beduinenleben, 102). 
A study of the OT passages in which reference is 
made, either explicitly or by implication, to the ‘ mix- 
a“ 7 ing’ or 'mingling’ of wine shows 

29. With spices. het the gnats a question was not 
with water but with various aromatic herbs and spices, 
for the purpose of heightening the flavour and increasing 
the strength of the wine. Thus the ‘men of might’ 
denounced by Isaiah (522) did not, we may be sure, 
dilute their strong drink with water, but mingled it 
with appropriate spices. Indeed, we have seen some 
ground for supposing that Jzkar itself may have been 
sometimes used to denote wine when treated in this way 
(see § 8, and especially the definition of Suidas there 
quoted}. This ‘spiced wine’ is plainly specified by the 
name npy j of Cant. 82 and by the nginp jx of Bada 
Bathraé 63 (cp the special term y»rrnx ows, to ‘spice’ 
the wine, Ma‘dsér. Sh. 2x). Maspero thus describes 
the Assyrian practice: ‘The wines, even the most 
delicate, are not drunk in their natural state; they are 
mixed with aromatics and various drugs, which give 
them a delicious flavour and add tenfold to their 
strength. This operation is performed in the hall, 
under the eyes of the revellers. An eunuch standing 
before a table pounds in a stone mortar the intoxicating 
substances, which he moistens from time to time with 
some essence. His comrades have poured the contents 
of the amphore into immense bowls of chased silver 
[cp Pr. 92, @ exépacey els xparfipa rév olvoy] which 
reach to their chests. As soon as the perfumed paste 
is ready they put some of it into each bowl and care- 
fully dissolve it. The cupbearers bring the cups, draw 
out the wine, and serve the guests’ (Aacient Egypt 
and Assyria, 370 §, with illustrs.). This class of 
beverages is styled evomazztes by Pliny, who enumerates 
the various aromatics used in their composition 
myrrh, cassia, calamus, etc. (HAN 1419). The same 
authority has much to say of the fondness of the 
Romans for the special beverage known as myrrkinxa 
or myrrh-wine (HN 1415; cp Smith, D7ez.®, sv. 
‘Vinum,’ 29672), the olvos éopupiopévos of Mk. 1523 
(AV ‘wine mingled with myrrh'—see Cross, § 5, 


rtions recommended by various classical 


1 For other pro 
aller, Handb. d. kiass. Altertuiniswiss. 


writers see Iwan 
4.4436. 
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and cp || Mt. 2734), and the parepx of later Jewish 
literature (Shir Radda 414). 
Here also may be classed another popular beverage 
of the first centuries of our era in Palestine, the foreign 
: origin of which is betrayed by its 
30. With honey. sane ponirr 1 Gaon comed = 
olvéuert, Ep. Ignat. ad Trall. 62), the favourite mulsum 
of the Romans. As the name also indicates, we have 
here a mixture of wine and honey (7éri#m. 111), in the 
proportion of ‘four by measure of wine to one of 
honey,’ to which pepper was added as flavouring (44. 
Zir. 304). 
It is a remarkable fact that the plain and literal 
references in the Bible to wine and strong drink are 
exceeded in number by the illustra- 
31. Metaphors. tions and figures Boreaned from 
their preparation and use. Only a few typical cases 
can be here adduced. Passing by the familiar designa- 
tion of Israel as a vine and as the vineyard of Yahwé, 
we have in the treading of the winepress a frequent and 
expressive figure of the divine judgments (Is. 632 / 
Joel 3[4]13 Lam.115 Rev. 1419 f.}. The action of the 
must under fermentation suggests to a Hebrew poet 
a novel metaphor to express agony of soul occasioned 
by the calamities of his country (Lam, 120 211). The 
folly of attempting to force the ‘ new wine’ of the gospel 
into the ‘old wine-skins’ (Mt. Q9r7 and |'s), the worn- 
out forms and formulas of Judaism, is illustrated by the 
familiar figure discussed above (§ 17). We have also 
scen how the treatment of the wine while maturing in 
the wine-jars supplied Jeremiah with an image for the 
easy-going Moab, who had not been ‘emptied from 
vessel to vessel’ (4811 f), but had settled contentedly 
‘on his lees,’ like the callous zzsezciané contemporaries 
of Zephaniah {112}. By the superiority of old wine to 
new (cp Lk. 539) ben Sira illustrates his preference for 
an old and tried friend over one whose friendship has 
still to mature {wakatoduac; Ecclus. 915 [€ ro}}. 
Perhaps the boldest metaphor is that in which the in- 
toxicating properties of wine, as contained in Yahwe's 
‘cup of reeling,’ is employed by prophet and poet (Is. 
blx7 ft Jer. 2515 7 Ezek. 2333 Hab. 216 Pss. 605 758) 
as ‘a frequent symbol for confusion, bewilderment, and 
distress. . . . Drunkenness may typify spiritual blind- 
hess or perplexity (Is. 1914 Jer. 239). It also supplies 
the figure for sailors of a ship in a storm at sea, who 
reel about the deck in bewildered witlessness (Ps. 


10727); and finally it is combined with the image of | 


the wind-tossed booth to illustrate the convulsions of 
the earth upon the Judgment-day ’ (Is. 24 20).? 
This symbolism may be said to reach its highest point 
in the institution of the Eucharist. 
With regard to the attitude of OT and NT to the 
general question of the use of fermented beverages, it is 
32. Ideas worthy of note that while ¢zrof in the OT 
about sometimes denotes the unfermented must, 
drinks there is no trace in Hebrew literature, from 
1OKS. the earliest period to the close of the 
Mishna, of any method of preserving it in the un- 
fermented state. Indeed it has been maintained that 
‘with the total absence of antiseptic precautions 
characteristic of Orientals, it would have been impossible 
to do so’ (Prof. Macalister in Hastings’ DB 2342, in 
this agreeing with many modern authorities}. Through- 
out the OT the use of wine as a daily beverage (See 
MEALS, § 12) appears as an all but universal custom 
(for the exceptions see NAZzIRITE, and RECHABITE ;# 
priests also, while on duty, had to abstain from wine 


1 : This name, however, may have supplanted an earlier native 
designation, since honied wine was known to the Assyrians from 
an early period, see Del. .4ss. HWB, s.vv. da¥pu’ and ‘duS$upn." 

2 Quoted from a most suggestive paper, entitled ‘A Tentative 
Fon tee of Biblical Metaphors” ty Claude G. Montefiore in 

642. 

3 Schirer (G73), 2 569) combats the generally received view 

that the Essenes also were abstainers. 
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and strong drink: Lev.109; cp Ezek. 4421).1 Even 
its use to the extent of exhilaration is implicitly approved 
(Gen. 4334 Judg,913 Ps. 10415 Pr.317), whilst the 
value of alcohol as a stimulant in sickness and distress 
is explicitly recognised (Pr. 316; cp r Tim.523). The 
views of the biblical writers on this subject, in short, 
may fairly be summed up in the words of Jesus ben 
Sira (about 180 B,C.): ‘Wine drunk in measure and 
to satisfy is joy of heart and gladness of soul’ (Ecclus. 
3128 RV; cp v. 27, and for the converse vv. 29 f.), or 
in those of a somewhat later, or it may be contemporary, 
Jewish writer, the Pseudo- Aristeas: mAh év waot 
perpté7ns Kadéy (in all things eine to the context : 
eating, drinking, and pleasures] moderation is good ; 
ed. Wendland, 223). Whilst this is so, the opposition 
of biblical writers to immoderate indulgence in wine 
and strong drink is too explicit and too well known to 
require further elaboration here.? The problems raised 
by the very different conditions of the modern world 
were of course undreamt of by the biblical writers. 
A, RS. K, 

WINNOWING (3131; Ruth 32 Is. 3024). See AGRI- 

CULTURE, § 9. 


WISDOM LITERATURE 


Definition (§ 1). Ethics (§ 9 4). 

Early philosophy (§ 24). World-questions (§§ 11-13). 
The Sages (§ 4). Decline (§ 14). 

Their teaching ($§ 5-8). Bibliography (§ 15), 


‘Wisdom Literature’ is the usual designation of those 
old-Hebrew writings which deal, not with the Israelitish 
Prey national law and life, but with universal 
1. Definition. moral and religious principles of all 
human life. It is thus sharply distinguished from the 
PROPHETICAL LITERATURE [g.v. ] (whose central theme 
is the obligation to serve Yahwé alone and no other 
god), from the Law Literature [g.v.] (which is 
mainly concerned with ritual}, and from the Liturgical 
Titerature [see PsalMs, etc.} (which is the expression 
of religious emotion). As its lower limit we may take 
the beginning of the Christian era—after this the 
Jewish thought occupies itself with other things; it may 
be considered to include all reflective writings before 
Philo, who forms a new category. *Inasmuch as it 
seeks to discover what is permanent and universal] in 
life (which is the aim of philosophy) it may be de- 
scribed as the pre-Philonic Hebrew philosophy. The 
books and psalms in which it is contained, arranged in 
what is taken in this article to be the general chrono- 
logical order, are: Job, certain Psalms (such as 8 19 29 
37 49 73 90 92 103 104 107 139 147 148), Proverbs, 
Ben-Sira (Ecclesiasticus), Ecclesiastes, Wisdom of 
Solomon, to which may be added the earliest sayings 
of the heads of schools {reported in Pike débsth). For 
details the reader is referred to the articles on the 
several books. 

The Israelites, like all other peoples, must have re- 
flected more or less, from the moment when they 
attained a settled civilisation, on 
general questions of life. The lowest 
form of such reflection appears in 
popular proverbs and fables, which 
express, usually in a one-sided and superficial way, the 
result of the ordinary common-sense experience and 
observation ; such are Jotham’s fable (Judg. 98-rs), and 
the proverbs cited in rS. L012 2 S,53 2018 Jer. 3129 
(= Ezek. 182). Nathan's apologue (2 S. 121-4) and the 
allegories in Is.51 f Ezek.16 17 23 are of a higher 


2. Early Jewish 
philosophy ; 
origi 


1 Tt has often been remarked that Ezekiel in his ideal sketch 
of the restored temple worship makes no provision for the use of 
wine, which had from time immemorial a recognised place in 
the ritual, (On the.daily libation of wine at the morning and 
evening sacrifice, see SACKIFICE, § 35, and cp Ecclus. 50 if) 

2 We may note in particular the deutero-canonical writers 
(e.g., 1 Esd. 34%, and the frequent denunciation of excess in 
Ecclesiasticus) : also Philo’s treatises ‘on the planting of Noah’ 
and ‘Drankenness.’ In the latter occurs the fine saying (sect. 
32) regarding dxparov Kai ray dppoatvys bdppoxoy. 
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literary and moral character; but they are moral and 
religious discourses (such as form the staple of the 
prophetic books) directed against particular cases of sin 
rather than reflections on life. 

In the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Historical 
Books there is frequent mention of ‘wisdom’ (n93n, 
Adkhmah) and ‘wise men’ (o‘p2n, Adkimim), In all 
these cases the connection shows that what is meant by 
‘wisdom ' is either the skill of the magician (Ex. 711), 
or of the artisan (Ex. 283 3510 25 2 Ch. 26 [7] Is. 40-20), 
or the sagacity of the man of affairs (Gen. 4133 Dt. 113 
2S. 133 142 Is.33), or, with larger scope, the broad 
and high-minded intelligence of him who is in sympathy 
with the divine law of right (Dt, 46 Is.112). In the 
passage Is. 112 the term seems to approach very near 
the meaning it has in Job and Proverbs, and this it 
might well do if, as is probable, this passage is later 
than the sixth century B.c.; but here also the context 
shows that the wisdom of the king is manifested in his 
equitable administration of affairs, not in his reflection 
on life. ‘Wise men’ are spoken of as a class by some 
of the earlier prophets (Is. 2914 Jer. 88 f. 911 [12] 22 [23] 
1818, cp Ezek. 7 26) ;? but their wisdom lies in practical 
acquaintance with the affairs of the state and of life. A 
fundamental difference between them and the sages of 
Proverbs appears in the fact that the prophets are 
hostile to them ; they were probably men of experience 
and practical sagacity whose views of public policy were 
opposed to those of the prophets, and in this regard they 
belong in the same category: with the ‘false prophets’ 
(see Jer. 811), The opposition to the great prophets 
came from various sources—among others, it would 
seem, from men who rejected the prophet's claim of a 
divine revelation (Jer. 89), and interpreted the existing 
toréA in their own way (Jer. 88). These may have been 
patriotic, conscientious, and able men in spite of the 
denunciations hurled at them by Isaiah and Jeremiah ; 
but their wisdom concerned itself not with universal 
human life, but with the political, legal, and moral 
questions of Israelitish policy. Solomon’s wisdom, in 
the only example of it given in OT (1 K. 316-28), is 
administrative ; later Jewish legend (see Wiinsche, of. 
cit.) represents it as skill in giving and answering 
riddles. Of the proverbs and songs and sayings about 
plants and animals ascribed to him in 1 K. 59-14 
(429-34), nothing has survived. His reputation for 
wisdom rests, no doubt, on some real fact; he was, 
very likely, a man of sagacity, and may have been the 
author of some shrewd observ@tions on men and things ; 
afterwards it may have become the custom to ascribe to 
him all anonymous songs and apophthegms, summed 
up by the editor of Kings in large round numbers. In 
a later age, when his fame was established, his name 
was assumed in certain books (Ps.72 Pr. Cant. Eccl. 
W., Sol., Pss. of Sol.) in accordance with a recognised 
literary habit of the times. 

Outside of Israel the centres of wisdom mentioned in 
OT are Egypt, Edom or the East, Babylon, and perhaps 
Tyre (1K. 510 f- [430 f.] Ob. 8 Jer. 41 497 Is. 4425 Ezek. 
283). Egypt, from a remote time, had its moralising 
sages,? Babylon was the home of astrology (Is. 47 ro-r3), 
and Tyre was renowned for artistic and commercial skill 
(Ezek. 27); of Edom we know only its repute (Ob. 8 
Jer. 497)—from it, at a later time, come apparently the 
Three Friends in Job. Of all Israel’s neighbours it was, 


1 The riddle, which is a mere exercise of ingenuity, does not 
come into consideration here (see RippLE), The same word 
(BPD it is true, is used for Sumson’s riddle (Judg. 14 12) and the 
moralising discourse of Ps. 78; but the different application in 
the psalm is an indication of the advance of thought. On 
Hebrew riddles see A. Wiinsche, ‘ Die Rathselweisheit bei den 
Hebraern’ (in J/P7, 1883). 

2 Hos. 14 x0 [g] appears to be a late editorial addition. 

$ For the Egyptian gnomic literature see Records of the Past, 


and Griffith, art. ‘Egyptian Literature,’ in the Library of the ; 


World's Best Literature. For Babylonian magical texts and 
riddjes, see AP, and Jaeger, in Bettrage z. Assyriologie, 1892. 
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so far as we have exact information, only from Egypt 
that she could have learned gnomic lore in the earlier 
period, and it is precisely from Egypt (if we may judge 
from the religious history) that she seems to have 
received the least intellectual stimulus. It thus appears 
that the history, as detailed in OT, gives no warrant 
for supposing that, down to the close of the sixth century 
B.C., there was in Israel any universal or philosophic 
treatment of mora) and religious problems. 

Though there were, however, no systematic discussions 
of these questions in the pre-exilic and exilic periods, 
3. Growth there was the germ of larger thought. ‘The 

. * prophetic declaration that God desires men’s 
love, not their sacrifices (Hos. 66), the formulation of 
the principle of individual moral responsibility (Dt. 
24 16 Jer. 3130 Ezek. 184}, and the announcement of the 
obligation to love one’s neighbour as one’s self (Lev. 
1918) contain the substance of what was afterwards 
developed into a universal religion. To a man of the 
sixth century B.c. who recognised thé significance of 
these principles it might have seemed that the natural 
process of national growth would carry Israelitish 
thought beyond the limits of nationalism toa moral and 
religious system which would transcend all that was 
local and temporary. There is, in fact, every reason 
to believe that the growth of the Israelitish people in 
ethical and religious thought was sound and continuous. 
After the heroic period of struggle for a unitary concep- 
tion of the divine government of the world, in which 
the fresh spontaneous prophetic feeling played a great 
part, came a time of quieter reflection, when the nation 
was obliged to face the question of orderly organisation 
on the basis of definite written law. The attempt to 
formulate principles of organisation must have forced 
the larger problems of life on the attention of the 
thinkers of the time. How far this process would have 
gone, and what direction it would have taken, if the 
Jews had been all massed in their own land under an 
independent national government it is impossible to say. 
From the sixth century, however, they were never inde- 
pendent except in a partial way fpr a century of Macca- 
bean rule. Moreover, what is of more consequence, 
the old national isolation vanished for ever ; Jews were 
scattered over the whole area of Western civilisation, 
and Judzea was a petty province exposed on all sides to 
the inroads of new ideas. Israelitism was a single fact 
hemmed in by great peoples, Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Persian, Greek—it maintained itself, but not without 
modification. The Jews were persistent and sympa- 
thetic, gave and took, wove into thcir own system what 
they got from without, and lived in an atmosphere of 
comparison and adaptation. From Babylonia theyseem 
to have received suggestions of literary work and of a 
regular liturgical cultus, from Persia the form of an 
elaborate angelology and demonology and the doctrine 
of a bodily resurrection, from Egypt and Greece the belief 
in the ethical immortality of the soul, and from Greece, 
further, a touch of philosophy. Out of all these influ- 
ences sprang that attitude of reflection which produced 
the Wisdom Literature. The experience of the Jews 
repeated that of many other civilised peoples—they 
were educated by contact with their neighbours. The 
post-exilian Jewish thought, whose basis and soul was 
the native inte]lectual force of the people, was constantly 
stimulated and broadened from without, but received its 
direction from the course of the national fortunes. 

In estimating the literature of the post-exilian Jews two 
features of their social position should borne in mind : (1) 
Though, so far as records go, they were not pereecutey by 
their conguerors till the beginning of the second century B.c., 
their political dependence probably exposed them in some 
degree to oppression and humiliation on the part of foreigners 
and apostate fellow-countrymen ; (2) While not giving up the 
agricultural life in Palestine, they came more and more to live 
in cities~to no small extent in their own land, but especially in 
foreign countries (see Job 297 3132 and Pr.and Ecclus. passive) 
—and thus had occasion to observe and acquire the virtues and 


vices of urban life. Hence, in part, the prominence given in the 
wisdom books to the insolence of the rich, to sexual immorality, 
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and to the duties and dangers of the business life; and hence, 
also, came fuller opportunity of contact with the philosophical 
thought of the time. 


The Jewish sages or philosophers formed a distinct class 
sharply differentiated from prophets (see PROPHET), 
priests {see PRIEST},and SCRIBES (¢.v. }. 
4. The Sages. The difference between the point of 
view of the sage and that of the prophet or the priest is 
obvious, and he is no less distinct from the scribe, if 
this term is understood to mean ‘one learned in the 
scriptures.’ A member of any one of these classes 
might, it is true, be also a inember of any other class : 
a priest might be a prophet or a scribe or a sage, and 
so with the others. But in becoming a sage, one 
assumed a particular attitude toward life, and thought 
and spoke in accordance with that attitude. The 
cultivation of learning and thought began with the 
priesthood, which was the custodian of the 7érd#, The 
Torah, however, had two sides, the ritual or liturgical, 
and the civil and meres and the priesthcod soon split 
into two divisions which devoted themselves severally to 
these two classes of duties. The second class (which 
soon came to include others than priests), composite in 
nature, in its turn called for division; one set of men 
cultivated the study of the national code of law, becom- 
ing necessarily expounders of the national scriptures— 
these were the lawyers or scribes ; others were attracted 
by the study of universal moral truth—these were the 
sages. 

‘The aim and function of the sage are clearly described 
by Ben Sira (Ecclus. 391-11): the wise man, whilst he 
meditates on the law of God, will search through the 
world for knowledge, and will gain‘honour and renown 
among all men for his acute sayings and his practical 
understanding. The sages made the pursuit of wisdom 
the chief aim of life. For most of them (for all, so far 
as our knowledge goes, except Kdhéleth and Agur) the 
basis of wisdom was religious faith. This conception 
was a necessary one for the devout Jew for two reasons : 
first, since God was held to be universal and absolute 
ruler, it followed that he was the bestower of all gifts of 
learning, including physical and psychological know- 
ledge (Wisd. 716-21), and doubtless all the science of 
the time; and second, so far as wisdom was regarded 
as the guide to the best life, it must be founded on the 
divine moral law, which sprang from God's wisdom and 
was enforced by his power. This religious conception of 
wisdom, however, did not prevent the widest study of 
men and things, if we may judge from the examples of 
Ben Sira and the author of Wisdom of Solomon ; there 
must have been many Jews, certainly from the fourth 
century B.C. onwards, who went outside of Israelitish learn- 
ing.1 There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of such 
men when they declared that the fear of Yahwé was the 
beginning of wisdom : they might hold to this central 
dogma, and at the same time yield to their thirst for 
the knowledge which was to be found only in foreign 
lands and books; they might believe that Yahwé was 
the teacher of foreign sages, or they might follow their 
bent without troubling themselves to solve the apparent 
contradiction that whilst Yahwe's revelation of wisdom 
to his people was complete and all-sufficient, there was 
also other wisdom which was good. A similar remark 
holds of the maxims of prudence and shrewdness 
which abound in Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus ; these, 
though they had no immediate connection with the fear 
of God, might be considered as a part of the scheme 
of life which God had ordained; more probably the 
moralists wrote what they thought desirable, and the 
question of logical harmony did not occur to them. 
Philosophic schools, in the full Greek sense, the Jewish 
sages did not form-—they had no speculative philosophy 
proper. There were, however, theoretical differences 


1 Cp Plumptre’s biography of Koheleth in his ZecZeséastes (in 
Camb, Bible, 1881) and the criticism of it by Bois, in his Ovigines 
@.L, Phil, Judéo-Alexandrine, 1890. 
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among them, especially in regard to the nature of the 
divine government of the world, and in regard to the 
dignity and possible happiness of human life. It is 
probable that a sort of academic life gradually established 
itself. 

Whilst in Job (12 2 15 10 82 7) the wisdom is that _of experience 
and tradition, there is in Proverbs (1 2-6 22 17-22), Ecclesiasticus 
(38 24—39 10), and Kcclesiastes (1211) a distingt recognition of 
professional study and’ of a body of teaching. In the second 
century B-c, there existed an incipient University (Antigonus 
of Soko and his successors), and before this there must have 
been some form of the higher teaching (cp Epucarion, § 5). 
The thought of the great scholars no doubt took a wide range; 
we have recorded only so much of it as survived the revisions of 
generations. 

There was a stirring intellectual life, of which we find 
not a few traces in the extant literature.) When the 
Jews began to be influenced by organised bodies of 
foreign thought it is difficult to say. Of early Persian 
literary life we unfortunately know nothing, and it is not 
probable that Jews came into intellectual contact with 
Greeks before the time of Alexander. Immediately after 
his death Greek schools of philosophy sprang up abun- 
dantly in Egypt and Western Asia, and from them, it 
seems probable, Jewish sages got ideas which coloured 
their thought. No doubt they learned something of 
all the current science ; but they have left no full state- 
ments of their non-religious opinions (hints in Ecclus. 
43, Wisd. 7, etc.). Here we shall be obliged to con- 
fine ourselves to the main points of the moral and 
religious thought, referring, for other ideas, to the 
commentaries. 

Part of the thought of the wisdom books they have 

° in common with preceding and con- 
8. Teaching of temporary literature, and this may be 
the Sages: the dismissed with a brief mention. 
old material. They inherited the belief in monotheism, 
and in the practically unlimited character of 
the divine attributes pertaining to knowledge and power.2_ For 
them, as for the prophets, God js terrible to those who violate 
his commands Gobis Prov. 1 20-31 Ecclus. 2729 Wisd. 5), a 
compassionate, forgiving saviour to those who fear and obey 
him (Job 5 ra Ps. 108 Ecclus. 211 17 29 Wisd.167). They take 
monogamy for granted,3and recognise a well-ordered family-life 
and all the ordinary virtues, They retain the common view of 
man as a being made up of body and soul, and possessing 
conscience aft freedom, while, at the same time, he is absolutely 
controlled:hy God ; with their predecessors (Dt. 2416 Jer. 3130 
Ezek, 18 4) they reject the old conception of the solidarity of the 
family and the nation—or, more exactly, they ignore it. They, 
however, retain the traditional sharp division of men into the 
two classes of good and bad. Here also should probably be put 
their silence respecting the miraculous, In the OT, miracles 
are described or mentioned only in works written long after the 
events described. There are no miracles between Hezekiah and 
the Book of Daniel; Nehemiah says nothing of supernatural 
intervention, and the Maccabzan apparitions and signs are 
recorded not in 1 Macc., but in2 Macc. Miracles play no part 
in the writings of the Prophets or in the Psalms, except as 
teminiscences (1s, 6312 Ps, 105 etc.) or vague expectations (Is, 11 
Zech. 14 Joel 3). In the Wisdom books they are referred to only 
as events of the ancient history, and only in Ecclesiasticus 
(44 48) and Wisdom (10-19), In a word, neither in the gnomic 
literature nor elsewhere in the OT does the miraculous enter 
into the texture of the thought. 

Proceeding, now, to examine the characteristic thought 
of the Wisdom books, we have first to note its relatively 
non-national character: it lays little 
eer , Stress on national institutions, laws, 

istic thought ‘and hopes; but it hoids, to some ex- 
the ritual. Ma 
tent, to the moral and religious superi- 

ority of Israel over all other nations. 

The sacrificial ritual is referred to a few times as 
an existing custom (as in Prov.158 Ecclu’s. 3418-20 
Eccles. 51), but rather with the purpose of controlling 
it by moral considerations, and faithfulness in the pay- 
ment of tithes {Prov. 39) and vows {Eccles. 54) is 
enjoined. The sages (like the prophets and the Gospels) 
recognise the propriety of observing the custom ; but 


6. Character- 


1 Cp the evidences, in the Talmud, of thought which went 
outside of the current orthodoxy. 

2 On the apparent polytheistic conception of Pss. 58 82 see the 
Commentaries. 

3 Israelitish polygamy had probably disappeared by the be- 
ginning of the fifth century B.c. 
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they do not put it in the same category with obedience 
to moral principle. Such things as circumcision and 
the Sabbath they take tor granted, but find no occasion 
to mention. It is noteworthy that they do not refer 
to the private reading of the sacred books, or to syna- 
gogal services. It is certain that they were well ac- 
quainted with the old literature, and that this had, in 
their time, a semi-sacred character; but reading was an 
art confined to the few, instruction was largely oral, and 
the duty of reading was not a thing that could be 
insisted on foy the masses, and for students it was taken 
for granted. ¢Synagogues hardly existed before the 
second century B.c., and attendance on the weekly 
gatherings was a custom which did not need to be 
enjoined, Forgiveness of sin is not connected with 
sacrifice, but with the mercy of God and obedience to 
him (see, e.g., Job 8 Ecclus. 17 23 f, Wisd. 1123). This, 
however, is not peculiar to the sages; it is a part of 
the general Israelitish conception ; in, the Térah there is 
no sacrificial atonement except for sins of ignorance.! 
The negative attitude of the Wisdom books towards 
sacrifices and the Temple ritual in general must be 
ascribed to the progress of moral and religious thought. 
All the cultivated world of the time was moving away 
from this external sort of service. This was notably the 
case in Greece and Rome, and the same tendency 
(formulated in the Gospels) is visible in the sayings 
ascribed (in Pirké Aééth) to the early Jewish teachers. 
The moral side of the relation between man and God 
was of necessity emphasised. 

‘The silence of the sages respecting Messianic hopes is 
to be explained partly by their philosophic individualism, 
partly by the circumstances of the times. 
There are glowing pictures of the future 
of the nation in prophetic writings as late as the fourth 
century Bc. (Is. 11 Joel 34 Zech. 9-14); but of this 
there is in Job and Proverbs not a word, in Ecclesiasticus 
only a general wish (Ecclus. 47 22 50 22-26), in Wisdom 
only a look to the life to come (Wisd. 5}. The sages 
held that the one thing necessary for all men was 
individual righteousness ; they might thus have been 
comparatively indifferent to hopes of national independ- 
ence and glory, they might sympathise with their suffer- 
ing fellow-countrymen (Wisd, 1-6) without cherishing 
political dreams. They may also (like the Pharisaic 
party at a later time) have convinced themselves that 
resistance to the great military powers was useless, and 
that the true mission of the Jewish people was to culti- 
vate knowledge. Their attitude towards foreign nations 
was not hostile, but friendly; they recognised the 
excellence, in certain regards, of the civilisation of these 
peoples, utilised them by becoming their pupils in 
philosophy, and thus, while remaining Jews, became in 
a measure cosmopolitan, and began the formal fusion 
of Semitic and Hellenic thought. 

On the other hand, the belief remained that Israel 
stood in a peculiar relation with God, had a special 
revelation of his will, and was entitled to his special 
protection (Ecclus. 24 44-50 Wisd. 10-19). On this 
point there may have been diversity of view ; there is no 
reference to it in Job and Proverbs. In these books 
the name ‘Israel’ does not occur, and the national 
T6rah is not mentioned. It is hardly probable that 
the sages (except Agur and K6héleth} were wholly 
without national pride; but their national feeling 
receded before their philosophic and religious devotion 
to virtue. It is to be noted that the prominence given 
in the wisdom books (omitting Eccles.) to national 
topics increases as time goes on: there is nothing of it 
in Job, next to nothing in Proverbs, somewhat in 
Ecclesiasticus, more in Wisdom. This fact is probably 
to be attributed partly toa change in the condition of 
the Jewish people, and partly to the personal feeling of 


7. The nation, 


1 On this point, cp WRS Ret. Sem, ch. 11; Smend. 
“iThiche Rel.-Gesch. § 21; Montefiore, 4/744, Lect. Lect. 9; 
also SACRIFICE, §§ 48.4 
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the writers. At the time when Job and the greater part 
of Proverbs were composed (that is, in the qth and 3rd 
cents. B.C.) the nation was tranquil—so far as the 
records go there was no persecution, there was nothing 
to call forth an expression of national feeling. In Ben 
Sira’s time (about 190 B.C.), the Jews had begun to be in- 
volved in the conflict between Egypt and Syria; but his. 
Ode to Heroes (Ecclus. 44-50) seems to have been 
suggested partly by his patriotic feeling, partly by his 
admiration for the high priest Simon, then lately de- 
ceased. Wisdom was written ata moment {about 50 B.C. ) 
when the memory of scorn, insult, and oppression was 
fresh. K6Ghéleth stood so far away from his nation that 
no reference to its fortunes could be expected from him. 

What most particularly characterises the Wisdom 
8. Th t Literature is its conception of virtue 

. of aire or righteousness, and its discussion of 

"the moral government of the world. 
These points we may now proceed to consider, 

The sages do not enter into any formal investigation 
of the nature of virtue. They assume, in general, that 
it is sincere adhesion to the moral law (Job 29-31 Prov. 
Ecclus. Wisd., passim). This definition is not affected 
by their eudzemonistic theory—one may look to a 
reward and yet be sincere; nor is its reality destroyed 
by the maxims of selfish worldly wisdom which are 
occasionally found in their writings (particularly in 
Ecclesiasticus). But in Job and Proverbs and the 
succeeding books we meet a conception of the moral 
life which, while not without a point of connection with 
the prophetic thought, still goes far beyond anything in 
the earlier literature ; virtue is practically identified with 
knowledge. Knowledge, it is true, is a necessary con- 
dition of obedience, and is so spoken of in the Prophets 
(is.13 69 Jer.422 54); but the sages treat it as if it 
were the same thing as obedience. The central fact 
in the books just named is wisdom, which is made to 
include all the duties of life from the lowest to the 
highest. The ideal person, he who stands for the right 
against and above the wrong, is the wise man. When 
we recollect that in the Prophets, and to some extent in 
Job (5x5 37 24), human wisdom is looked on as a thing 
alien to or opposed to God, it is evident that Jewish 
thought, in representing wisdom as the one thing 
needful, has taken a new direction. This was the 
doctrine of Greek philosophy, and we therefore seem 
warranted in supposing that it was from the Greeks that 
it came, in its full form, to the Jews.) Instead of the 
simple demands of earlier times, the sole worship of 
Yahwé and obedience to his ritual and moral laws, there 
has now arisen a science of living, in which intellectual 
insight is the central faculty, it being assumed that he, 
and only he, who sees will do. Wickedness is folly, the 
bad man is a fool ;? the guide to right living is the sage, 
the duty of the young is to seek his instruction. The 
moral and religious organisation of the Jews corre- 
sponded to this conception of life; there were schools. 
like those of Athens and other Greek centres, and the 
synagogue was also doubtless a house of instruction. 
This idea—that life is a moral training—proved to be 
permanent ; the Jews never gave it up—it was, in fact, 
an essential element in the growth of the world. But 
a pious Israelite, while he accepted wisdom as the 
guide of life, could not fail to identify its moral code 
with the law of God, since he leoked on this law as. 
the perfect expression of duty. This identification is 
accordingly made in Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, and 
Wisdom. The terms ‘instruction’ and ‘the law of 
Yahwe’ are used interchangeably, and ‘ wisdom’ itself 
is said to be the same with ‘the fear of Yahwé.’ 

Freedom of ethical discussion is, however, uct 


1 A similar influence is visible in the stress laid, by Rab» 
binical Judaism, on knowledge of the Law (Jn.749, Pirk 
Ab. 25). 

2 Gye occurs only twice in Job (52), and bp not at ails 
the two terms are common in the other books. 
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diminished by this quasi-nationalistic definition of 
wisdom, The sages do not confine themselves to the 
Prophets and the Torah, but seek their maxims every- 
where, chiefly by observation of actual life, possibly, 
also, in such Greek and other writings as they had 
access to. Nevertheless there is no reason to regard 
their acceptance of the law of Yahwé as a pretence, 
They were perfectly sincere in treating the divine will as 
the final standard of right, only they enlarged the defini- 
tion of the ‘ law of the Lord,’ making it comprehend all 
the deliverances of their moral consciousness ; for those 
who would be faithful at once to their national traditions 
and to their own convictions there was no other course. 
The sages thus represent the ethical ideas and usages of 
their time, and are in this regard valuable as making a 
contribution to the history of ethical thought. It is also 
true that they assume the position of independent moral 
teachers, with reason and conscience as their guides; they 
do not lay claim to revelation or inspiration from God, 
and they appeal only to the good sense of their readers. 
All this is in accordance with their philosophical point 
of view; they wrote simply as moralists, never citing 
the Law as authority, yet by no means setting them- 
selves above revelation—rather they accepted revelation, 
and believed in the rightness and authority of their 
own teaching, and saw no incongruity in these two 
positions.2 Of their books two (Ecclesiasticus and 
Wisdom) were excluded from the canon, two (Job and 
Eccl. } were substantially modified by interpolations and 


additions, and two {Prov, aff Eccl.) reached canonical ; 


dignity only after a struggle. 


The human quality of wisdom is sometimes treated } 


as natural intellectual acumen and breadth, sometimes 
as the direct gift of God; but there is no 
discrepancy between these views. The 
latter belongs to the old-Israelitish theo- 
cratic faith, according to which all powers of body and 
mind come immediately from Yahwé. That the gnomic 
writers regard ‘ wisdom’ (arom hokmdh) as primarily an 


9. Human 
wisdom. 


intellectual faculty appears from its various synonyms, 
such as ‘understanding’ or ‘intelligence’ (ya, bindh), 
‘shrewdness’ (npiy, ‘“ormdhk), ‘sagacity’ (npr, ae 
simmdh), ‘practical ability’ (mean, 4aszyydh). They, 
in fact, treat it also as a purely natural power, subject 
to ordinary conditions of training and growth, and toa 
certain extent under the control of its possessor. They 
thus collocate the divine and the human points of view. 
This sort of collocation or combination appears also in 
the relation, as conceived by the sages, between human 
wisdom and divine wisdom. Whilst in the Prophets 
and the Law it is God's apartness, sacredness, oF 
holiness that is put most prominently forward, it is 
of wisdom that the sages think as his chief attribute. 
By it he is said to direct the whole course of nature 
and the whole life of man, As in the beginning the 
breath of God gave life to man, so the divine wisdom, 
filling and ordering all things, yet able to choose its 
own course, enters into the souls of those who fear him, 
and brings them into unison with his thought. This 
conception, indicatecl in Prov. 210 Ecclus. 622, is more 
distinctly stated in Wisdom (14}, as, in fact, it belongs 
to the more definitely philosophical side of the idea, 
and is an approach to personification. 

Definite personification of Wisdom is found in Job 28 
Prov, 822-31 Ecclus. 24 Wisd. 7 8 (and also 10-19). In 
the first passage* she is extolled as a most precious 


1 For example, the resemblances between the Jewish gnomic 
books and the Tv@at Movéorcxee which go under the name of 
Menander are many and striking, though the resemblances may 
often be accidental, and the date of the Menander material is 
uncertain. 

2 [t must be recollected that at this time the full conception 
of revelation had hardly been formulated. 

8 The chapter, as it stands, appears to be an interpolation. 
It decidedly interrupts Job’s discourse, breaking the connection 
between 276 and 292 (27 7-23 does not belong to the speech of 
Job), and does not accord with Job’s words as elsewhere given, 
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thing, known to God alone, but she has no demiurgic 
function; and, if the last verse of the chapter be 
genuine, the personification is half given up. In 
Prov.8 she is the companion of Yahwé (though his 
creature} in the primeval work of creation, in which she 
takes part as sympathetic friend (God's foster-child}. 
Ben Sira represents her as compassing the universe, only 
however, to take up her abode in Israel. The com- 
pletest philosophical personification is found in Wisdom, 
in which she is substantially identical with the Stoic 
Logos. The progress in the conception is obvious ; 
Wisdom is unspeakably precious (Job), is the companion 
of the divine creative energy (Proverbs), is an effuence 
from the divine glory, the all-powerful maker of all 
things, material, intellectual, spiritual (Wisdom); only 
Ben Sira appears to interrupt the line of development 
by practically identifying Wisdom with the Jewish Law. 
This interruption will disappear if his description be 
earlier than that in Proverbs; or if the identification of 
Wisdom with the Law be regarded-as showing a com- 
pleter national assimilation of the conception. However 
that may be, the general advance in the thought remains 
unaffected. That its final form is Greek is universally 
‘hell, and the same origin is probably to be assigned to 
the earlier forms. In the more distinctively Israelitish 
parts of the OT (the Prophets and the Torah) there is 
no personification of a divine attribute,! and we here 
naturally think of foreign influence, Persian or (Cireek. 
The Jews may conceivably have got it from the Gathas 
{or, from the popular ideas therein represented) in which 
such personification plays so prominent a réle; but in 
the Gathas wisdom is not personified, and is not the 
principal attribute of God, and to none of the Amesha- 
Spentas are cosmogonic or universal functions assigned.” 
One of the most striking features of the biblical repre- 
sentation is the conception of the world as an orderiy 
unity, a cosmos—~a conception found, however, only in 
the Wisdom Literature (in which certain Psalms are to 
be included); it is clearly indicated in Job (28 38 39}, 
and expressed more distinctly in Ecclesiasticus (24 42 
43), Proverbs {the ‘Righteous Order’ of the Gathas 
corresponds to the Jewish kingdom of God on earth, 
chap. 8), and Wisdom (chap. 7). This conception is 
hardly Jewish or Persian; it is undoubtedly Greek. 
With it we must connect the disposition (shown in the 
passages just cited, and in Pss. 104 107 139) to make 
wide surveys of natural phenomena. The movement of 
thought to which it belongs was a scientific one, and 
rested on a serious contemplation of all the phenomena 
of the world, including the life and soul of man. It is 
no doubt to Greek influence that we must ascribe the 
selection of wisdom (rather than power, kindness, or 
holiness) as the attribute distinctively representative 
of God. 

The philosophy of the sages does not include 
psychology or moral! and religious inward experience. 
10. The They have no theories of free-will, of the 
ethical S°resis of sin, of the way of salvation. Their 

interest is in practical questions of life, and in 
the pre-eminence of wisdom as the guide of 
man. ‘Their theory of the ethical life is simple; every 
man may do right if he will, and, if he does wrong, he 
must bear the consequences ; men are divided into two 
classes, the good and the bad—every man must belong 
to one of these classes, and is to be treated according 


motive. 


or, indeed, with the tone of the rest of the book, For reasons 
stated above it seems to be earlier than Prov. 822-31; it is 
robably to be put later than the rest of Job. By Bickell, 
udde, and others it is regarded as belonging, in part or in 
whole, to Job's address, This point does not affect the general 
view taken above. 

1 The partial personification of the ‘word’ of Yahwé in Is. 
55 tof. is not a case in point ; the attribution of objective power 
to the spoken word belongs to the old popular belief (Gen. 27 33 
Judg. 172 25. 213). 

2 (See CREATION, § 9, end.) The date of the Gathas can 
hardiy be regarded as fixed with certainty. Cp ZoROASTRIANISM, 
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to his position. This neglect of the shades of men’s 
characters was doubtless to some extent a feature of the 
times (the nice balancing of qualities and impulses is a 
comparatively recent mode of thought); but it was due 
in great part to the judicial nature of the moral teaching 
of the sages ; a man, they appear to have held, must be 
judged by his deeds—we cannot see his heart, and we 
must estimate him by the total outcome of his thought, 
that is, by his act. In the same way we may explain 
the fact that no account is taken of temptation and 
struggle—that is the man’s own affair, with which the 
judge has nothing todo. It cannot be denied that this 
strict external way of judging man has its advantages ; 
weakness is as dangerous as badness, and we must face 
the facts of life. On the other hand, the gnomic 
writings lose educational power by their failure to take 
account {as, for example, Marcus Aurelius does) of 
men's inward experiences; they press the rule home, 
but do not come as sympathetic helpers of the inner 
life; they warn, but do not persuade, the bad man, 
Their appeal is simply to man’s intelligence; if, 
they say, he does not see, there is no help for him. 
That they say nothing directly of the sense of duty is 
characteristic of OT thought in general, and of their 
point of view in particular. 

The Hebrew language contains no specific terms for 
‘duty’ and ‘conscience’—a fact which signifies, of 
course, not that the Israelites did not have these ideas, 
but only that their ethical point of view did not lead 
them so to analyse their experience as to create a 
demand for such terms. These words are lacking also 
in Wisdom, though the Greek language contained 
certainly one of them. The sages preferred not to rely 
on so uncertain a thing as sense of duty; to their 
exhortations they add a further consideration or motive. 
Two motives? for welldoing are presented in the 
Wisdom Literature. One is the individual prosperity 
and happiness which it confers {so the Three Friends in 
Job, Prov., Ecclus., Eccl., Wisd. 8-5); the other is the 
beauty of moral perfectness {Wisd. 7}; Job himself says 
nothing of motives, contenting himself with affirming 
his integrity. The euda#monism of the first group of 
books is that of the OT generally. There is a frank 
appeal to what is held, not without good ground, to be 
the most powerful motive for the mass of men—the 
desire for personal wellbeing. As in the Prophets 
national prosperity, so here individual prosperity, is the 
reward of a morally pure life. There is no reference to 
the public good, no recognition of the unity of the 
world or the solidarity of society, no mention of personal 
purity as in itself a desirable object of effort. Doubtless 
the writers of these books were in sympathy with the 
best practical morality of their time, and had aspirations 
after perfection; but, as practical moralists, they pre- 
ferred to omit all that seemed theoretical or out of 
reach, and to confine themselves to what they thought 
would be immediately’ serviceable. The praise of 
wisdom in Wisd. 7 is Greek rather than Hebrew, and, 
from its sublimated form, could act as moral stimulus 


1 We may, perhaps, recognise the conception of conscience 
in Ecclus. 142; ‘happy is he whose soul (that is, whose self) 
does not condemn him.” Cp Heart. 

2 All ethical theories are eudemonistic—they must assign a 
motive for welldoing, and that motive must happiness in 
some form. The important point is whether the eudamonism 
is individualistic or universalistic ; in the former case the man 
tooks to the satisfaction of his own immediate desires, in the 
latter case to the happiness of the world, of which he is a part. 
Under the second head comes the ethical system in which 
desire to do the will of God is the motive; for such a motive is 
morally pure only when the will of God is done because it is 
morally good, that is, because it seeks the happiness of the 
whole. 

3 The NT system differs from that of the OT and the 
Apocrypha (except Wisdom) in that the reward offered is 
eternal salvation, and the obligation is more definitely recognised 
to bring it within reach of all men, whereby a universalistic 
character is given to the desire for happiness. The later OT 
prophets also look to an impartation of Israel's blessedness to all 
nations. 
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to very few men; and the author, in the practical part 
of his work (chaps. u-5) relies, for his motive, on the 
rewards and punishments dispensed by God. 

The mingling of worldly shrewdness and unworldly 
elevation in the Wisdom books is a natural result of 

the circumstances. The authors of 
11. poopie these books were practical teachers, 
. dealing with all of human life that they 
knew, and giving the results of their experience, observa- 
tion, and reflection ; and they were independent thinkers, 
not absolutely bound by any code. Their independence 
makes them all the more interesting and important, 
and they must be treated not as a mere mass, but as 
individuals. Their observations are coloured by their 
characters and surroundings. Ben Sira’s shrewdness 
sometimes degenerates into meanness or hypocrisy 
(3817), and KGhéleth’s experience made him one-sided 
and cynical, But the prominence given to the economic 
virtues (especially in Proverbs and Ecclus. ) is legitimate 
and necessary, On the other hand, the Wisdom 
Literature also represents the highest ethical standard 
of the time. Job’s confession of ethical faith (Job 
81} leaves little to be desired, and the same may be 
said of passages in Proverbs (as 1012 2427 2521), 
Ecclesiasticus (497. 5107. 282 292) and Wisdom (7 23 
87); only Kohéleth has nothing to say of the self-deny- 
ing and self-forgetting virtues. This higher standard 
was that which the world had reached. The process of 
social and ethical unification, begun by the Babylonian 
empire, was carried on by the Persian and Greek 
conquests, and the sages of all lands were at one in 
inculeating justice and kindness. But no people of 
pre-Christian antiquity, as far as our records go, made 
so varied and complete a collection. 

The most important and the most interesting questions 
of the Wisdom-books are those which relate to the divine 
control of the world. First in time came the general 
inquiry into the moral government of the world, and then, 
somewhat later, the question as to the value of human life. 

The idea of a universal divine control of things 
appears as early as the first of- the writing prophets 
(Am. 1/ 97), but, for a considerable time, 
no difficulty seems to have arisen in con- 

control of nection chorea ; the accepted prophetical 
the world. theory, down to the middle of the sixth 
century B.C., was that all things were ordered in the 
interests of Israel (Is. 105 Jer. 1x0 2514 Ezek. 25377). A 
perplexing character was given to the situation by the 
national disaster of the sixth century, but the theory 
was not disturbed; and in none of the proposed 
solutions of the problem of the day (Is. 402 Zech. 3 Is. 
6213-5312) was the divine justice called in question. 
In the course of time the progress of thought transferred 
the inquiry from the sphere of the nation to that of the 
individual ; it was no longer ‘ why does righteous Israeli 
suffer?’ but ‘why does the good man suffer and the 
bad man prosper?’ The old arguments were dis- 
carded,} and the philosophers addressed themselves to 
a candid examination of the facts of life. Before look- 
ing at their arguments we may recall the fact that God 
is regarded by them as the sole agent in the control of 
the world, The old notion of his local limitation 
lingered (Ecclus. 2410, cp Wisd. 314), though it is not 
prominent, and the purely spiritual conception of him 
seems not to have been reached; he is never called ‘a 
spirit.'? Nevertheless he is regarded as supreme and 


12. Divine 


1 The ‘Satan’ of Zechariah appears, in larger form, in the 
rose introduction to Job (which is a recension of an earlier 
‘olk-story), but is not mentioned in the poem, nor, in this con- 
nection, in any other Wisdom book. 

2 No formulation of this conception is found in any Jewish 
writing before the end of the first century of our era (Jn. 424), 
at which time the local idea of God still existed (Jn. 420). The 
doctrine of the immateriality of God (as vovs) is as early as 
Aristotle, and its adoption by Jews and Christians was probably 
furthered by the influence of the later Platonists and Stoics (as in 
Philo and the Fourth Gospel). On the position of the Talmud 
see Weber, /xd. Theol. chap, 11. 
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in himself sufficient, and the disposition of the sages is 
to ignore intermediaries between him and the world. 
The old ‘spirit of Yahwé,’ which plays so prominent a 
part in the early narratives, is here not mentioned.! 
Angels appear rarely in Job, Ecclesiasticus, and 
Wisdom, and not at all in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes ; 
when they are introduced, it is not as messengers sent 
to protect and guide heroes and prophets, but as 
attendants on the person of Yahwé.* Of the mass of 
demons of the old popular belief only Satan survives in 
the Wisdom Literature, and he is there (if we omit the 
prologue of Job) mentioned only once,? and in the 
latest book of the group { Wisd. 224). The réle ascribed 
to him in this book is significant. “The Hebrew heavenly 
Satan, the adversary of Israel and the accuser of men, 
passed gradually, probably under the stimulus and 
direction of Persian demonology, into the form of an 
independent Power, at enmity with God and man.¢ 
Wisdom gives us the earliest extant formulation of the 
conception (forced on Jewish thinkers by their sense of 
God's absolute justice) of a demonic author of moral 
evil. In general, it may be said that the theology of 
the sages was free from ethically obstructive anthro- 
pomorphism. In their system the older apparatus of 
intermediaries was supplanted by the more refined 
conception of Wisdom; in Wisd. 106 that is ascribed 
to Wisdom which in Gen. 19 is ascribed to angels. 

It was doubtless the Jews’ exalted conception of the 
moral purity of the One God that led them to the 

Fi F discussion of the justness of his 
ees Pope government of the world. T he Greeks 
discussion, 2PPeat not to have gone into this 
* inquiry. They were especially attracted 
by such problems as the constitution of man, the nature 
of virtue, the organisation of society. Their conception 
of God did not force them to hold him responsible for 
everything ; when they considered his nature, they 
either (like Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics} contented 
themselves with assuming his perfect justness, and 
referring evil to other sources,§ or {like the Epicureans) 
rejected or ignored the supposition of a divine oversight 
of the world. For the Jewish philosopher, however, to 
whom life was God, it was a necessity to attempt to 
harmonise God and the world. The historical occasion 
for the Jewish discussion seems to have been given by 
the condition of society in the fourth century B.C., 
when Jews, scattered throughout the already decadent 
Persian empire, had frequent occasion to note the 
apparently irrational inequalities of men’s fortunes; the 
question arose ; Does a man’s lot in this life bear any 
relation to his moral character? 

We may distinguish four stages in the progress of 
the discussion; in the first three the future life is 
ignored, in the fourth it is considered. 

1. In the Book of Job the question is argued from 
several different points of view,7 but without reaching a 


1 The expression ‘spirit of God,’ in which the ‘spirit’ is part 
of God’s person, occurs rarely (Wisd.17 917 121 Pr.123, 
perhaps in Job328; the genuineness of Job334q4 is doubtful); 
its anthropomorphic tone may have made it distasteful to the 
Sages. 

That they did not vanish from the popular faith is evident 
from Daniel, Enoch, and the later literature (see ANGELS). 

3 Probably not in Ecclus. 21 27. 

4 This development appears to have occupied several centuries ; 
Satan appears as a great clemonic Prince first in the Similitudes 
of Enoch (53 3 546). 

5 The question as ta how God created the world is not 
discussed; the picture of the divine creative act in Job887 
(cp 267) appears to be to some extent independent of the 
account in Gen. 1. God is conceived of always as standing 
outside of and above the world, except perhaps in Wisd. 7. 
On the use of mythological ideas in the Wisdom books see the 
Commentaries on these books, and on Isaiah and Psalms, and 
H. Gunkel, Schdp/ung u. Chaos. See also CREATION, § 21. 

6 As, for exampte, to matter and to bad men. Neither of 
these explanations could be accepted by a pre-Christian Jew 
who held with firmness to the national faith. 

_7 The Book will here be treated simply as a collection of 
discussions, without inquiry into its composition. The addresses 
of Elihu and Yahwé may be regarded as appendages to the 
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definite conclusion. ‘The indictment of the divine 
government is put sharply by Job, who appeals to 
ordinary observation and to his own experience. The 
traditional defence, in the mouth of the Three, is 
comparatively monotonous and weak ; with the exception 
of the suggestion of Eliphaz (Job517}, that the suffering 
of good men is disciplinary, their discourse is little more 
than the assertion of a theory, and Job remains un- 
convinced (Job3135-37). Elihu, besides repeating the 
orthodox view, expands the suggestion of Eliphaz, and 
declares that the unsearchableness of God is a sufficient 
answer to all objections ; and this last is the point urged 
in the Yahwé-speeches.! The Book thus practically 
gives up the general question as insoluble; Job 
maintains, against the Friends, his sceptical position, 
and only yields to the representation of the Yahwé- 
discourse which declares the phenomena of the divine 
government to be incomprehensible for man; and the 
explanation of Elihu, since it does not touch on the 
prosperity of the wicked, ignores half the problem. 

The Book of Job is the only serious contribution made by the 
earliest generations of Jewish philosophers to the problem of a 
theodicy. It shows that the problem existed and was grappled 
with. The arguments of the discourses of Elihu and Ya we 
were no doubt accepted, by some Jewish thinkers, as satisfactory ; 
but those of Job must have appealed to others. His scepticism 
appears to be purely Jewish; there is, so far as we know, no 
outside source, Babylonian, Persian, Egyptian, or Greek, 
whence it may have come. The man Job was the creation of a 

ewish genius, who, not unaffected by the culture of bis time, 
idly faced the problem presented by the monotheistic faith, 
but found no adequate solution, For a parallel to his thought in 
his own age we have to go to India. (Cp Jos [Boox}, §§ 8 15.) 

2. The Book of Job had no immediate successor. 
For some reason it did not appeal to the next following 
generations.2, It may be surmised that the practical 
moralists regarded such speculations as futile, as, indeed, 
they were not in keeping with the Jewish genius. The 
authors and compilers of Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus, 
avoiding discussions of divine justice, assume that the 
government of the world is righteous, that the compensa- 
tion, in this life, for virtuous and vicious conduct is 
moral. It is substantially the pre-exilic view ; but it is 
refined and broadened. The earthly fortune of men is 
regarded not baldly as the result of an arbitrary divine 
decree, but as also the product of natural social laws. 
These laws, it is true, are thought of as made by God, 
so that all compensation goes back to him ; nevertheless 
man's freedom and the control of natural law are 
recognised, This position, namely, that God works in 
and through society, relieves the old theory of much 
that is difficult. It was the product of deeper reflection 
on life, induced by the wider social connections of the 
Jews, under the more or less definite guidance of Greek 
habits of thought. Thus, for a considerable period the 
body of Jewish moralists appear to have come to the 
conclusion that speculations about divine justice were 
useless, and that the only practical position was the 
assumption that the world is governed morally. 

3. It seems to have been during the second and the 
first century Bc, that doubt reappeared in Agur and 
K6héleth, under the form of philosophic agnosticism. 
The Book of Job had adduced the incomprehensibility 
of God as a motive for reverence and trust; Agur and 
Kdhéleth appear to make it a ground of indifference, 
The isolation and the conseguent obscurity of Agur's 
words {Prov. 301-4) make it difficult to define his 
position with exactness; but he seems to be satirising 
or protesting against the pretensions of certain theo- 
logians who undertook to explain the method of the 








dialogue ; it is immaterial, for our purposes, whether they were 
added by the author of the dialogue, or by other persons, nor 
will the bearing of the argument be seriously affected if the man 
yee be supposed to represent, in whole or in part, the nation 
srael [cp Jop ii.]. 

1 The Prologue and the Epilogue appear to have nothing to 
do with the real argument. 

2 The argument of the man Job is ignored in succeeding 
Jewish literature, except by Kohéleth and Agur, In the NT 
Job is mentioned only (Jas. 511} as an example of endurance. 
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divine government, Kd6héleth similarly sees in the 
control of natural law the impossibility of coming in 
contact with God.! Job had affirmed this impossibility 
in the form of an agonising cry after God; these men 
set it forth coolly as a philosophic thesis. Neither of 
them directly calls God's justice in question; but 
Kohéleth, in his sweeping and sardonic survey of the 
injustices of life, silently assumes that the world is 
conducted neither rationally nor morally. If he had 
not been a Jew, he might have passed lightly over the 
theocratic difficulty ; being a monotheist, he was bound 
to hold the creator responsible for his creation. He 
may not employ technical philosophic terms; but his 
whole conception of the world is philosophic. He 
seems to have been an isolated thinker. His book 
was too interesting to be ignored; but it was greatly 
modified before it passed into the hands of the general 
public [cp ECCLESIASTES, KOHELETH]. 

4. It is possible that KGhéleth intends to deny and 
reject definitely the doctrine of ethical immortality which 
was probably in his time making its way among the 
Jews. Certainly his affirmations of the emptiness of 
the future life are many and pointed, and they stand, 
by their dispassionateness, in marked contrast with the 
passionate hopelessness of Job. However that may be, 
Kohéleth is the last of the Jews to ignore the life to come. 
‘The new doctrine gained general acceptance, is taken 
for granted in Wisdom, and its reception closed the 
discussion of God's justice.. In declaring that the future 
will wipe out the apparent injustice of the present 
Wisdom virtually affirms, with Job and Kéhéleth, that 
this injustice exists to human sight, and is inexplicable 
when the present alone is considered. It thus virtually 
denies the position of Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus.? 

The question of the value of human life was closely 
connected with that of the divine control, and its discus- 

sion followed the same lines. What 
cd ioc may be called the healthy natural view 
ae ~—namely, that life may be honourable 
and happy if it is morally and religiously good—is 
taken in Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, and Wisdom, and 
the gloomier view by Job and K6ohéleth. Between 
these two last there is the difference that is referred 
to above; one is tortured by the uncertainties and 
pains of life, the latter calmly affirms its emptiness.? 
This difference is to be ascribed to the philosophic 
training or to the temperament of Kohéleth, or to both 
of these causes. The question was substantially solved, 
as before, by appeal to the life to come. No Wisdom 
book finds a source of happiness in man’s love to God 
and comimunion with him. The germ of this concep- 
tion is expressed by Hosea (Hos. 66}; but it appears 
to have been overlaid by the sense of God's majesty. 
The nearest approach to it is made in Wisdom (710 
82); but there it is not God but wisdom that is loved. 

In all this discussion it is physical evil alone that is 
considered ; the sages are at one with other OT writers 
in not undertaking to deal with the question of the 
origin of moral evil.4 They do not purposely avoid the 
question; rather it did not present itself to them, 
Man's liability to sin was accepted as an ultimate fact. 
The problem of the reconciliation of God's goodness 

3 This is clear when his book is freed from orthodox in- 
sertions. 

2 Why Wisdom says nothing of a bodily resurrection is not 
clear ; the idea had been accepted by some Jews (Daniel) long 
before its time. Perhaps the author thought of it as a relatively 
unimportant incident of the future life, and he might the more 
easily pass it by if, as is probable, the resurrection was confined 
in the current belief to Israelites. Possibly he did not accept it. 
The future which he had in mind concerned the nobler life of 
the soul, and included Gentiles as well as Jews. 

3 Kohéleth (Eccl. 224), like Ben Sira (Ecclus. 8023, Heb. of 
40 18), advises enjoyment of the enjoyable things of life. 

4 Gen. 2f describes the first human sin, but not the psycho- 
logical beginning of evil; and its purpose is not so much to 
relate the origin of sin as to account for certain great facts of 
human experience, namely, birth, toil, and death. Wisdom 


224, though it substitutes the devil for the serpent of Genesis, 
comes hardly nearer a solution of the question. 
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with the existence of moral evil was thus left untouched. 
Here, again, it was doubtless’ in large measure the 
overwhelming sense of divine absolute authority which 
made the Jews intellectuaily unfriendly to such an 
inquiry.} 
The phase of Jewish thought represented ‘by the 
Wisdom books lasted into the first century of our era, 
; ending with Philo of Alexandria. It is, 
sige i however, to be observed that his ex- 
Literature. positions take the form of commentaries. 
“on the TorAh—he thinks it necessary 
to rest his conclusions on an inspired authority—and 
that, on the other hand, his system is simply Greek 
thought in a Jewish dress, ‘The spontaneous philo- 
sophical teaching of the Jews reached its culmination in 
the Wisdom of Solomon (which was probably composed 
before the beginning of our era). As early as the 
middle of the second century B.c., the national interest 
began to turn in other directions—political and legal ; 
the Messianic enthusiasts wrote apocalypses and hymns, 
and those who were more concerned with the social 
organisation of the nation developed the jurisprudence. 
The troublous times which succeeded cramped the 
creative power of the people. Few of the gnomic 
sayings of the Pirké Aééth can be called philosophical, 
and later collections, such as the 4 /phabet of Ben Sira, 
show no originality. The spirit of the Wisdom Literature 
was not revived till long afterwards, when the Jews. 
began to devote themselves, under different conditions, 
to the study of Greek, Arabian, and modern European 
philosophy. ‘The august figure of the creative Wisdom 
{almost an hypostasis) is not referred to in the NT, and 
plays little part in later Jewish thought.? The philo- 
sophy of the earlier time remains a unique and inspiring 
creation of the Jewish mind. 


Besides commentaries, articles in dictionaries, and histories of 
old-Hebrew literature and of old-Hebrew religion, the following 
ner works may be mentioned ; Gfrérer, PArlo, 
16. Bibliography. «831; Dahne, /wa..Alex. Religionsphilo- 
sophie, 1834; Bruch, Wetshettslehre d. 
Hebréer, 1851; M. Nicolas, Dectrines relig. d. Jutfs, 1860; 
J. Hooykaas, Gesch. d. beofening v. d. wijsheid onder d. Heb., 
1862; M, Heinze, Lehre uv, Logos, 1872; K. Siegfried, Philo v, 
Alexandria, 1875; Derenbourg, Hist. et géogr. a. f. Palestine, 
1877; J. Drummond, PArlo jud@us, 1888; C. G. Chavannes, 
La Retigion dans la Bible, 1889; H. Bois, Origines d. 4. Phil. 
Judéo-Alexandrine, 1890; A. Aall, Gesch, a. Logosidee, 1896; 
T. K. Cheyne, Jod and Solomon, 1887, and Jewish Religious 
Life (American Lectures), 1898. c.H. T. 
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Name and plan (§ 1“). 


Literary form (§§ 13-16, 18). 
Structure and aim ($§ 3-5). 


Legendary additions (§ 17). 

Position (§ 6). Historical conditions (§ 194). 

Teaching (§§ 7-12, 18). Text and Versions (§ 21/4). 
Bibliography (§ 23). 

WISDOM OF SOLOMON, or simply Wisdom, one 
of the Apocryphal books of the OT (see APOCRYPHA, 
§ 8). 

The title varies slightly in different MSS of the Septuagint: 
Ge* copia Sarwpovos, GB og. Larwudv, BX o. Tadrouavros, 

@A o. Sodoumvros; the Latin has Liber 

1. Name and Safientiz; the Syriac, ed. Lagarde (Mus. 

plan. Brit. 14,443), ‘The great Wisdom of Solomon’; 

in Walton, ‘The book of the great Wisdom 

of Solomon, son of David,’ with the remark, ‘concerning which 

there is doubt whether some other Hebrew sage, writing in the 

spirit of prophecy, did not compose it in the name of Solomon, 
and it was so accepted.” 

The book appears to have been written to console 
and instruct the Jews, and to warn their enemies, in a 
time of severe trial; the author’s particular point of 
view is indicated by the title. The book divides itself, 
by its subject matter, into two main parts, each of which 
may be further subdivided. Thus:—I. The part played 


1 However, the question stood outside the range of thought 
of the ancient world in general, unless it be held to form a part 
of the pantheistic systems of India. 

2 The Sophia of the Kabbala is a different conception from 
the Wisdom of Proverbs and of the Book of Wisdom, though 
the two doubtless spring in part from the same source, and 


" have some things in common. 
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by Wisdom in human life (1-9): (1) Her moral demands 
and her rewards (1-5); (2) Her nature and powers 
(6-9). II. Tllustrations of her power taken from the 
ancient history of Israel (10-19): {1) The patriarchs 
and the exodus (10 £); (2) fhe Canaanites (12); (3) 
Digression on idolatry (13-15); (4) Contrast between 
God's dealings with the Israelites and his treatment of 
the Egyptians (16-19). 

The author makes his first section (and so perhaps the whole 

book is to be considered) an address to kings (11 6 1-21), appar- 
ently wishing to influence the potentates in 
2, Outline. whose hands lay the outward fortunes of the 
Jews ; but his discourse is of a general nature, 
applying to allmen. He begins by affirming that unrighteous- 
ness is alien to Wisdom and is punished with death by God, 
though, in truth, God does not de-ire the destruction of any, 
but the wicked, against his purpose, call down death on them- 
selves {1); then, passing to the moral question raised by the 
absence of just compensation in this world, he observes that the 
wicked (by whom he appears to mean Jewish apostates), because 
they deny future retrizution, give themselves up to sensual 
enjoyment here, and, because they are reproved by the righteous, 
hate and persecute them, not knowing that God created man to 
be immortal (2}; whilst, on the other hand, the sufferings of the 
righteous in this world are only a chastening, their hope is full 
of immortality, hereafter they shall be honoured and happy, and, 
in fact, the wicked even in this life are miserable, and their 
offspring is cursed (31-12); he adds (against a current view) 
that happiness does not consist in children and old age, childless 
virtue is better than vice with children, and the truly venerable 
age is wisdom and probity (3 13-49); then, resuming the general 
argument, he observes that the value of righteousness will be 
demonstrated hereafter, when good men, here scorned by the 
bad, will be blessed, whilst the bad, crushed by divine wrath, 
will be forced to acknowledge the folly of their course (4 10-5 23). 
In view of al] this he proceeds to assure kings that they need 
wisdom in order that they may govern worthily and attain to 
immortality (8 1-21), and king Solomon (with whom the author 
here identifies himself) describes his own experience, how he 
had loved and sought after wisdom, what great things she had 
taught him, with what wonderful power and beauty she is 
endowed, she being, indeed, an effluence and image of God, 
how, therefore, he had desired to dwell with her always as his 
spouse, and he besought God, who alone could give her, to 
bestow her on him (6 22-821); then follows the prayer in which 
the young king, acknowledging and pleading human weakness, 
begs that Wisdom and God's Holy Spirit may be sent down to 
him from the holy heavens (9). The prayer concludes with the 
reflection that men of former generations were guided by 
Wisdom, and thus the author passes naturally to his second 
division, a review of the old history. Wisdom, he says, pre- 
served and guided the patriarchs, from Adam to Joseph, and, 
by Moses, led the Israelites victoriously from Egypt (10), The 
remainder of the book (from chap. 111), ne longer occupying 
itself with wisdom, takes the form of an address to God, detail- 
ing his special miraculous care of Israel, particularly in the 
treatment of Egypt, with brief reference to the conquest of 
Canaan, The author, undertaking to give a religious-philosophi- 
cal sketch of the history, points out that the Egyptians were 
punished by means of their animal gods, yet not wholly de- 
stroyed, but given space for repentance (11); that the Canaanites 
also were punished for their sins, bute not blotted out at one 
blow, God doing all things in just measure, and training his own 
people in righteousness by the spectacle of the castigation of 
their enemies (121-22), and (the main argument being now 
resumed) that the Egyptians, through the terrible punishment 
inflicted on them by means of their own gods, were compelled 
te acknowledge the true God, whom they had before declared 
that they did not know (12 23-27). 

At this point the author pauses in order to explain the nature 
and origin of idolatry (4¢., polytheism). The least blameworthy 
(though still an inexcusable) form of idolatry, he says, is the 
worship of the powers of nature, by whose beauty men were 
naturally attracted (181-9), whilst the worship of beasts and 
stones and images made by human hands is ridiculous (13 10-19), 
as, for example, the homage paid by seamen to images (141-5), 
and al} idolatry is accuse! as having been the source of 
moral corruption (146-12); idolatry originated in a desire to 
honour dead children and kings, and was helped forward by the 
skill of artists, who made beautiful images (14 13-21), and so came 
all the frightful vices of society, for which men will surely be 
ponieet (14 22-31), fromm which idolatry Israel kept free, whilst 

srae!’s enemies fell into this childish absurdity (as). Returning 
now to the history, the author declares that God did indeed 
send plagues on his people {in the wilderness), not dealing with 
them in destructive fury, but chastising them, and further, 
making nature fight for them (in Egypt), and giving them 
angels’ food, that they might learn to trust in him (16); that the 
contrast in God’s deafing further appears in his appalling the 
Egyptians with a horror of darkness and monstrous apparitions, 
while the Israelites had light and guidance and the comfort of a 
pillar of fire and a friendly sun (17 3-18 4) that it is visible in the 
remarkable destruction of the Egyptian firstborn (when the 
almighty Word, a fierce warrior, leaped down from heaven into 
the doomed land), whilst the plague (in the rebellion of Dathan 
and Korah), which devastated the Israelites, was subdued by 
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the intervention of Aaron (18 5-25), and finally, that it is to be 
seen in the overthrow of the Red Sea, when the Egyptians 
were punished for their treachery to strangers (worse than that of 
Sodom), whilst the freed Israelites roamed over beautiful pastures, 
and thus in all things God magnified and glorified his people (19), 


Certain features of the book have given rise to doubts 
as to its complete and unitary character. The abrupt 
3. Unit close of the historical sketch, which ends 

- UnIvY- with the entrance of the Israelites into 
Canaan, has suggested the view that the work is not 
complete (Calmet), that the continuation of the his- 
torical sketch was abandoned by the author as too large 
an undertaking, or cut short by some accident (Grotius, 
Hasse, Eichhorn), or that, having been written by him, 
it was lest by the accidents of time (Heydenreich). 
This consideration, though not without force, is not 
decisive; the author may have stopped at this point 
because he thought the ‘illustrations given from the 
earliest history sufficient, or because he wished to single 
out the Egyptians (Ewald}, or (Grimm) because he 
felt that the later history was lacking in picturesque and 
dramatic character, and that it chronicled chiefly the 
subjection of the Israelites to their enemies. The 
question of completeness may be left undecided ; but it 
may be said that the work, in its present form, does 
not necessarily make the impression that it is a fragment. 

Nor, perhaps, is it possible to decide with certainty 
whether the book is the production of one man. The 
two main divisions are not very closely connected ; 
the history of the fathers in the second part (which 
is at once a glorification of Israel, and an attack on 
idolatry in general and Egyptian idolatry in particular) 
may appear to be quite distinct from the praise of wisdom 
in the first part, which is a philosophical consideration 


; of the life of the author’s own day; Solomon is not 


introduced till chap. 6; after 111 the narrative does not 
mention wisdom, but is wholly concerned with the 
history ; and the style changes, being, in the first part, 
relatively simple and direct, with constant regard to the 
Hebrew principle of parallelism, whilst, in the second 
part, it is ambitious, grandijioquent, or turgid, compli- 
cated and artificial, often without parallelism. On the 
other hand, it may be said that a logical unity is recog- 
nisable in the fact that the two points of attack in the 
work, apostasy and idolatry, represent the two great 
enemies of the later devout Judaism, and that a conscious- 
ness of unity is shown in 9:8, which makes the transition 
from the first part to the second, and has not the appear- 
ance of an editorial insertion ; that the similarity between 
1: and 61 suggests that the same speaker is intended 
throughout, that the non-mention of wisdom after 111 
is due to the fact that the author became so immersed 
in his historical sketch (which he meant as an indictment 
of his own contemporaries) that he forgot the philosophical 
thesis with which he set out, that the change of style is 
a natural consequence of the change of subject matter, 
the moral and philosophical discussions falling more 
easily into the form of the Book of Proverbs, the dramatic 
scenes of the earlier history readily suggesting legendary 
touches and highly-coloured language, and that there 
are marked resemblances of tone and style in the two 
parts—e.g., the rush of thought of the second part is 
paralleled in the description of the wicked {5) and of 
wisdom (722-81), and the religiously elevated and digni- 
fied tone of the first part appears here and there in the 
second (cp 113-15 91-6 with 1123-26 1219 167). On the 
whole it seems easier to account for the differences of 
matter and style under the supposition of one single 
author than to explain the unity under the supposition 
of two or more authors, : 
In the last century there were several attempts to 
ascribe the book to a number of hands. 
This analysis was begun, according to Bretschneider, by 
Houbigant, who divided the work into two 
4, History of parts, chaps. 1-9 and chaps. 10-19, and was 
criticism, herein followed by Doederlein ; only, whilst 


Houbigant ascribed the first_part (written in 
Hebrew) to Solomon, and the second (written in Greek) to a later 
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writer, Doederlein denied the Solomonic authorship ; from this 
analysis Eichhorn dissents only in making the division at 112 
and regarding the whole book as having been originally written 
in Greek, and Bertholdt begins the second part with 13. Nach- 
tigal’s proposal, to cut the book up into a number of parts and 
make it an anthology, met with no favour, and Bretschneider 
contented himself with dividing Eichhorn’s first section into two, 
thus making three sections in the book, of which the first (1 1-68), 
a fragment of a larger work written by a Greek-speaking Jew 
(who, however, was not imbued with Platonic philosophy), at 
the time when Antiochus Epiphanes was meditating his assault 
on the Jewish religion, deals with the ‘righteous,’ that is, the 
faithful part of the Jewish people ; the second (69-10), composed 
by an Alexandrian Jewish contemporary of Philo, is devoted to 
wisdom ; the third (12-19), of the same period, is the work of 
a Jewish partisan, and chap. 11 is the insertion of an editor. 

» The arguments used by these scholars (given at length 
by Grimm) are substantially those which are mentioned 
above. No one since Bretschneider’s time has advocated 
such a dismemberment of the book, and at present its 
unity is generally regarded ag certain or probable. 

The aim of the work appears from what has been 
already said. The author is equally concerned to rebuke 

5. Aim, 2Postate Jews and idolatrous Gentiles, to con- 

° sole and encourage his suffering fellow-country- 
men, and to extol the greatness of his nation, He calls 
on princes to observe that virtue, though here oppressed, 
will be rewarded in the next world, that wisdom, which 
is the source of virtue and the informing spirit of all 
things good, is the gift of the God of Israel, that in the 
past she has saved men from great perils, and that God, 
in ancient times, glorified his people Israel by delivering 
them from the hands of their enemies ; especially that, 
for their sake, he formerly inflicted terrible punishment 
on the Egyptians. Ina word, he comforts his people 
(and warns their enemies) by assuring them that God is 
on their side. 

The work appears to have been always held in high 
estimation. From its inclusion in the Septuagint we 

may probably infer that the Egyptian Jews 
6. Fortunes. attached great value to it from the time 
of its composition, whether or not they regarded it as 
canonical in the full sense of the term.+ As to the 
position assigned to it by early Palestinian Jews, the 
only evidence is that which may perhaps be derived 
from its recognition in the NT, There are a number 
of coincidences of expression which have been held 
by some scholars to indicate a use of the book by 
some NI’ writers; lists of such expressions may be 
found in Nitzsch, Kern {in the Tiibingen Zed¢sch. f. 
Theologie, 1835), Stier (A pfokryphen, 1853), and others. 
On the other hand, Tholuck, Grimm, Farrar, and other 
writers regard the resemblances as too general to prove 
quotation. From the nature of the material it is hardly 
possible to speak decidedly on this point; but a com- 
parison of certain passages makes it not improbable that 
the book was known to Paul and some of his followers, 
and suggested to them certain expressions and lines of 
thought. 

For example, 517 4 Eph. 613A (wavordAdav, @dpana Sixavo- 
aims), 725 4 Heb. 13 (dravyacua), 915 2Cor.54 (Bapiver, 
Bapovpevor}, 916 Jn. 312 (comparison of earthly things and 
heavenly things as to the difficulty of understanding them), 1lis 4 
18 x-8 14 24-26 Rom. 1 20-32 (description of the blindness and vices 
of the Gentile world), 1123 Acts 17 30 Grapopdés, breptdaiv, God's 
overlooking of men’s sins), 167 1 Tim. 410 (God the Saviour of 
all men), 

Be this as it may, it is generally agreed that, from the 
end of the first century onwards, it was esteemed and 
used by Christian writers. 

Clement of Rome, in 1 Cor. 27, has an almost exact verbal 
reproduction of 1122 1212, and so Ireneus in Adv. Har. 438, 
cp 619 ;2 the later Patristic writers generally regarded the work 





Tt It is ible that it was through the Christians that the 
book received its place in the Greek collection of Jewish Scrip- 
tures, but to this view there are serious objections ; itis not likely 
that the early Christians would adopt any non-Christian book 
Ha did not have some sort of Jewish authority (see Canon, 
§ 58). 

2 In the canon of Melito (in Eus. HE224) the expres- 
sion wapowztac xat 4 oodia should probably he read 7. @ Kai 
aopia. Inthe ef sapientia Salomonis of the Muratorian Frag- 
ment Credner reads #/ instead of ¢¢, and Grimm doubts whether 
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as inspired, though Origen, Eusebius, and Augustine denied the 
Solomonic authorship (see Clem. Al. Strom. ed. Potter, 609; 
Hippolytus, ed. Lagarde, 66; Cyprian, Z.vkort. Mart. 12; 
Origen, Cont. Cel. 372; Euseb, Preg.111; August. De Docir. 
Christ. 28), and the title } ravdperos gopia was given to it, as to 
Ben Sira (see Ecc.esiasticus); homilies on it appear to have 
been composed by the presbyter Bellator (so Rabanus Maurus, 
Pref. in libr. Sap.), and, from Rabanus onwards, there is a con- 
tinuous line of expository works. 

It has, with few exceptions, been regarded by Christian 
scholars as a work of high value, in spite of its occasional 
turgid rhetoric and narrow nationalism ; so Luther and 
most writers up to the present time. Pellican held it to 
be inspired; but in this view he stands almost alone 
among Protestants. The opinion as to its canonicity 
has varied greatly. The fathers cited it freely as 
‘Scripture’ or as of divine authority, but apparently 
without having in mind the question of canonicity. 
Augustine seems to be the first writer who formally 
included it in the list of canonical books. It was 
recognised as canonical by the Roman Church in 
the decree of the council of Trent, and shared the 
fortunes of the other Apocryphal books in the contro- 
versies between Protestants and Catholics in the seven- 
teenth century, in the movement which banished the 
books from the publications of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in the German discussions of 1851-1855. 
We may be content to say that the Palestinian Jews 
did not accept it as an inspired Scripture (their standard 
being in some regards local and narrow), that it was so 
accepted probably by the Egyptian Jews (though it is 
not cited by Philo), certainly by many Patristic writers, 
that it is now accepted by the Roman and Anglican 
churches, and rejected by the various Protestant 
churches, and that, for the rest, it must stand on its 
own merits. 

The book assumes the divine oneness, omnipresence 
(17 12:3), omniscience (17 716), and omnipotence 
(1123), and God's providential care of 


erry the world (143); it calls him (181) 
= ae ‘he who is’ (cp @, Ex.814), The 


world, it says, was created by God 
{95}, not out of nothing, but out of formless matter 
(1117). It ascribes to him wisdom (see below), justice 
{12r5), and kindness (113 1123-26 1213-16 151 167), and 
calls him Father (143), but, like the Pentateuch, the 
Prophets, and the Psalms, represents him as the especial 
friend and guardian of Israel (162 1818 1922): Israel 
he chastens (1223), other nations, the enemies of his 
people, he punishes (1220), yet with the design of lead- 
ing them to repentance {122-20}. But chaps. 11/ clearly 
express the idea that the enemies of Israel are predestined 
to be cursed, and this conception is naively put by the 
side of the proclamation of God's universal love. The 
idea of an all-controlling fate, superior to God, is not 
found in the book, The dvdyxy of 194 is the ‘ destiny’ 
determined by God ; the term is Greek, the conception 
is Hebrew—it is the OT idea of divine predestination. 
The word of God is simply the utterance of his will 
(91 161226) and never approaches the Philonian Logos, 
«2, even in the fine passage (1815) in which 
8. Word, ont the ‘almighty word,’ sree warrior, 
wisdom, etc. leaps down from the divine throne into 
the doomed land of Egypt, or in 91, in which * word’ 
is indeed a parallel to ‘wisdom’ (v.2), but wisdom is 
here not a personification, but a simple attribute of God, 
and the thought of 51 is that of Ps.339. The con- 
ception of the spirit of the Lord is the same as that in 
the later (exilian and post-exilian) OT books, the term 
being equivalent to ‘ being or person of God’; it is an 
anthropomorphic expression, based on the assumption 
that God, like man, has a separate inward principle or 
true being. This spirit is said to fill the world, to con- 
tain all things, to be in all things (17 12r), and is 
identified with wisdom and with God (14-7). It is the 
holy spirit of God (Is. 6310 7. Ps. 5111 14310), which is 


the reference is not to the canonical Book of Proverbs rather than 
to our Apocryphal Wisdom. 
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sent from heaven (as a divine breath or influence) to 
console men (9 17}, arid, as a divine teacher, cannot dwell 
with unrighteousness {15). This representation does 
not reach hypostatisation; but it is a very vigorous 
personification (cp Rom. 8}, A similar remark is to be 
made of the conception of wisdom regarded as an 
attribute of God, only the description is here more 
elaborate, and there js a nearer approach to hypostatisa- 
tion. Wis:lom, it is said, was with God when he made 
the world (cp Prov. 822-31) and knew his will, sits ever 
by his throne, and is his intimate associate (949 83), 
she is an effluence from his glory, the mirror of his 
power, the image of his goodness (725 /}, she is ani- 
mated by an acute, vigorous, benevolent spirit, is of 
perfect beauty, knows, directs, controls all things (7 22-29 
1r 8r), transforming the souls of men (727), bestowing 
on them all virtues (84-8), and guiding their outward 
fortunes (10), coming to dwell with them as beloved 
friend and counsellor (829), but bestowed only by God, 
and to be obtained from him by prayer (821 9). She 
is thus, on the one hand, substantially identical with 
Philo’s Logos, and, on the other hand, blends insensibly 
with the human quality of wisdom. 

Other quasi-hypostatical intermediaries between God and the 
world are recognised by some modern writers (as Bois) in the 
terms ‘power’ (13), ‘justice’ (18), ‘providence’ (143 172), 
‘mercy’ (1610), ‘hand’ (1117), ‘hypostasis* (1621); but this 
seems to be reading too large a meaning into the terms in 
question (see WispomM LrTERATURE, § 8); as to the ‘ hypostasis' 
or ‘substance’ of 16 21 it appears to be simply manna, 

The conceptions of ‘ wisdom’ and ‘ spirit’ stand mid- 
way, in the line of advance toward hypostatisation, 
between the earlier ideas of the OT and the later ideas 
of Philo and of the NT. 

Of other supernatural beings there is mention of only 
Gentile deities and the devil. The former are declared, 
with greater distinctness than is found in the OT, to be 
nonentities, invented by the folly of men (1413 f). The 
existence of the devil is assumed, and he is identified 
{224} with the serpent of Gen. 3, The name for him 
here used {d:48o0X0s} 's probably taken from the Septua- 
gint, which so renders the Hebrew Satan in Ps. 109 
(108}6 Job16f, 21%, 1 Ch. 211 (BA; not L); the 
identification of the serpent with a supreme evil spirit 
occurs only here and in Secrets of Enoch (313-6) in the 
extant Jewish pre-Christian literature) and in both 
books his seduction of Eve is ascribed to his envy. 
This identification probably sprang from a deepening 
sense of sin, and from a growing conviction of the 
necessity of separating God from the moral evil of the 
world. ‘The author's silence respecting demons and 
angels {in which he accords with the other wisdom 
books} is possibly due to the philosophical nature of 
his thought, in which wisdom takes the place of all 
other good intermediary agents (see WISDOM LITERA- 
TURE, § 11}, and the one demon, the devil, is held to 
be sufficient to account for the evil of the world. 

The doctrine of the book concerning man is in part 
an expansion of the teaching of the OT. There is 
9. Man. 2° trichotomy (body, soul, spirit), only the 
: dichotomy of the inward principle of life (soul, 
spirit) and its outer casement (body). The soul or spirit 
the author represents (herein following Gen. 27) as 
breathed into the body by God (1511), and, at death, 
received into the other world never to return (cp the 
avowal of ignorance on this point in Eccles, 321). The 
question of human freedom is not formally discussed, 
and probably did not present itself to the author's mind 
as a problem to be solved. Freewill is assumed in some 
passages, as in 116, in which it is said that bad men call 
down destruction on themselves, and in 5613, in which 
they attribute their wretchedness to their own folly. On 
the other hand, man is said (1210 131) to be foolish by 
nature, unable of himself to know God, and yet (223, 
which gives an interpretation of Gen. 127) the image of 

2 In the Sibylline oracles (149) the tempter of Eve is the 


‘serpent,’ and in the Enoch Similitudes (696) one of the evil 
‘angels’ (see note of R. H. Charles in his ed. of Enoch). 
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God's being. Of a control by God of human thought 
and destiny nothing is said directly. 

The work passes beyond the OT and Semitic thought 
in general in its adoption of the Platonic theory of the 
pre-existence of souls (820, and ep 1586}, and this 
involves a sort of predestination; Solomon says that 
being good he came into an undefiled body. Still, the 
author's practical view of moral life does not seem to be 
materially affected by his philosophical theories ; he holds 
to moral weakness, general divine control of life, and 
moral responsibility without troubling himself to define 
the limits of these facts, and he appears to adopt the 
OT division of men into good and bad, going beyond 
the later O'T books, however, in recognising the possi- 
bility of passing from one class to the other.) But his 
horizon is here limited—he has in mind the flagrant 
sinners of his time, the apostates and the idolaters, and 
he cannot be said to express a general view of the ethical 
capacity of man. He holds, however (915), that the 
corruptible body presses down the soul (cp 2 Cor. 54). 

Sin, disobedience to God's moral law, is represented 
in one passage (224) as having been introduced into the 

10. Sin. world by the devil {for death is the result of 

; sin), in another passage (1427} as the result of 
idolatry. This apparent discrepancy does not point to 
two authors, but comes from a shifting of the point of 
view. Following Gen. 3 the author says that sin, as an 
historical fact, made its first appearance in the world in 
the disobedience of Eve, and, like the OT, he does not 
think of explaining its psychological origin ; but, looking 
at the vices of the society of his own time, he traces 
them all to idolatry, which is the negation of the know- 
ledge of God; the vagueness of his thought on this 
point is apparent from the fact that he not only gives no 
chronological beginning of idolatry, but refers it to an 
intellectual weakness (18: 1414) whose origin he docs 
not explain. He falls back on the teaching of observa- 
tion that men are by nature morally weak (513}, and 
must, in order to be saved from error, be instructed and 
strengthened by God (153 7). This natural moral 
weakness he (like the OT) does not bring into historical 
connection with the transgression of Eve or of Adam. 
The spiritual safeguard against sin, union of heart with 
God, is finely expressed in 15a 7: ‘even if we sin, we 
are thine, knowing thy power [that is, submitting our- 
selves humbly to thy righteous and merciful control} ; 
but we will not sin, knowing that we are accounted thine, 
for to know thee is perfect righteousness.’ Faith (only 
314) is used in the general sense of acceptance of God's 
will, and trust in him for protection. 

For the wicked, it is said (310-r217 43}, there is 
retribution in this life, and men are punished by means 

11. Future. of their sins {11:6), but the real and 
. * universal recompense of moral conduct 
comes in the future life. Here the author passes quite 
beyond the OT thought, in which Shéol has no ethical 
character, and the resurrection (Dan. 12) is confined to 
Israelites. Hereafter, he declares (3-5}, the position of 
all men will be determined by their moral character— 
the righteous will have peace and glory, the wicked 
will be in misery (418-20 1721); passages like 514 
in which the transitory hope of the wicked is contrasted 
with the everlasting hope of the righteous, must be 
interpreted, from the general thought of the book, to 
mean not the annihilation of the ungodly, but their 
endless misery. Possibly the author here has in mind 
the denial of future retribution in Ecclesiastes, more 
probably he is opposing a general Sadducean opinion 
of his time. He makes no reference to purgatorial 
future punishment or to a bodily resurrection, unless the 
latter be involved in the ‘glorious kingdom’ {516 620) 
and dominion over the nations ($8) which the righteous 
are to receive, and this is not probable, since, if resur- 
rection had been meant, there seems to be no reason 

1 This possibility is assumed in a simple unreflective way in 
Ezek, 18, 
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why it should not have been distinctly mentioned. 
The conditions of the future life are stated in the most 
general way—there are no details of happiness and 
torment, only vague mention of light and darkness, 
with no clear indication of place, no distinct heaven or 
hell. ‘The author contents himself with emphasising 
the fundamental fact of moral retribution ; his reticence 
as to details may be due to his philosophical dislike of 
the crude pictures in such books as Enoch (see Escua- 
TOLOGY, index, s.vv. ‘Heaven,’ ‘ Hell"). Man, he holds 
(here again following Gen. 3), was created to be im- 
mortal (in this world apparently), and would so have 
been, but for the entrance of death through the envy of 
the devil, and the folly of the first human pair. All 
good ethical human qualities, wisdom and righteousness, 
are, according to the author, the gift of God, or of 
God's minister, Wisdom {7 16 84 9412). 
Resides general rightness of conduct he particularises 
(87) the four virtues of Greek philosophy—moderation, 
‘ practical sense, justice, and courage or 
12, Virtue. fortitude (sweppootivy, ppdvyets, Sixatcodrn, 
dvépeia)—-as things than which there is nothing more 
profitable in life, and these also he represents as the 
gift of Wisdom. His more general catalogue of virtues 
(722 .) embraces the gentler quality of ‘ philanthropy,’ 
and the Hebrew idea of ‘holiness,’ and, following the 
OT, he represents the combination of justice and 
philanthropy (1219) as something which is taught us by 
the example of God himself. His ethical code thus 
offers a happy union of Jewish and Greek elements ; of 
ethical philosophy proper (inquiry into the basis of 
moral beliefs and conduct) he has nothing. On the 
other hand, in his ethical attitude toward non-Israelitish 
peoples he is narrow ; like the prophets, he sees nothing 
good in other civilisations (as, for example, the Egyptian), 
but, from his national religious point of view, involves 
them in one sweeping condemnation. He was a pupil 
of the Greeks; but he does not, by a single word, 
express sympathy with their thought and life, or betray 
any suspicion that they have played an important part 
in the divine education of humanity. He recognises 
only one true law of life, and this, he says (184), is to 
be given to the world by Israel; this is the view of the 
exilian and post-exilian prophets, but in our author we 
expect some modification of the old statement. There 
is no trace of asceticism in the book ; the passage (3 13- 
46) which has been so interpreted is really a protest 
against what the author regarded as the undue importance 
attached by some to the possession of children, anda 
repetition of the OT declaration (Is, 564 /) that bodily 
conditions shall not determine membership in the 
Israelitish community. It was an old complaint of the 
pious in Israel that the wicked were often well provided 
with children (Ps. 1714), a gift which was supposed to 
be a special mark of divine favour (Ps. 1273-5 1283). 
Ben Sira had already (161-4) protested against the 
exaggerated form of this view, and our author makes a 
special application of the protest to the case of illicit 
unions; it is better, he says, to have no children than 
to obtain them by immoral unions ; the virtuous woman, 
though barren, shall be blessed in the final divine 
visitation, and the eunuch, if he be righteous, shall 
have compensating part in the temple of the Lord (so 
Is. 565), that is, shall be deemed worthy of an honour- 
able position in the public worship. Such an opinion 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as springing from 
Therapeutist hostility to marriage. The fine thought 
that honourable old age is not measured by number 
of years (48 7.) which is a correction or revision of Prov. 
163: Ecclus. 254-6, though, according to Philo (De Vit. 
contempl. 8), it expresses a principle of the Therapeutee, 
is of too general a nature to be regarded as borrowed 
from them ; it is found in the Stoics (cp Cic. De fin. 3}, 
and looks not to contempt of life, but to emphasising 
the better side of life. 
With all his strong national feeling, he, like the other 
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Hokmah writers (see Wispom LITERATURE, § 6), lays 
s, no stress on the national ritual of 

18. Worship. worship; he mentions, as_ historical 
facts, the offering of sacrifice by the Israelites (189) and 
of incense by Aaron (1821), puts into Solomon’s mouth 
(98) the words ‘temple, altar, tabernacle,’ and quotes 
(3x4) a reference to the temple from the OT (Is. 565), 
but otherwise ignores the external cultus. He regards 
prayer and praise as the highest expression of religious 
feeling. He draws largely from the Pentateuch and 
somewhat from Isaiah and the Psalms, but, after the 
manner of the time, does not name them or other 
sacred books, or make allusion io the existence of a 
sacred canon, 

The book, in spite of some glaring faults, deserves 
to be ranked among the masterpieces of reflective verse. 
If it cannot be called poetry, it is an 
admirable example of elevated sticho- 
metric writing, with not a few really 
poetical passages. 

The number of its sfickoz is variously stated (in Swete’s ed. 
of the Sept.) at 1124 [BJ, 1121 [x], and 1og2 [A]; the Latin 
translation has a few lines not found In the Greek.1_ The author 
employs, not metre, but the Hebrew parallelism, and the 
Hebrew system of ictus, a certain succession of accented 
syllables, between which come varying numbers of unaccented 
syllables ; in the passages (such as 103921), in which there are 
suggestions of Greek iambic, dactylic, and asynartete metres, 
the combinations of syllables are probably either accidental 
(such as are sometimes found even in modern prose works), or 
the occasional! imitations which a writer acquainted with Greek 
poetry might permit himself.2 

The construction of the book is skilful. After show- 
ing men’s supreme need of righteousness, the author 

dramatically introduces the two classes 
15. Structure. i314 which mankind is divided, and 
describes their contrasted fates. On the basis of this 
picture he appeals to kings to embrace wisdom, as 
whose exponent and laudator Solomon appears, giving 
his own experience, and extolling wisdom as the source 
of all knowledge, physical, moral, and religious, as an 
effluence from God and his companion and co-worker, 
and as the teacher and saviour of men of ancient times. 
In illustration of this Iast point he gives a sketch of the 
history of the patriarchs and of the deliverance of the 
Israelites from Egyptian bondage and their conquest of 
Canaan. This plan of the work was well fitted to 
commend it to the author's contemporaries; the 
philosophical praise of wisdom is justified by the ex- 
hibition of its practical value, and the whole picture 
conveys encouragement to the suffering righteous, and 
a solemn warning to all the enemies, apostate and 
Gentile, of the chosen people, whose special possession 
and guardian wisdom is. 

The style varies in the different parts. The first 
part (chaps. 1-9) approaches the evenly balanced aphor- 

16. Style istic form of Proverbs, with the distinctive 

: ” characteristics of the Hebrew parallelism ; 
but it is made up of connected discourses, each of 
which aims at a definite demonstration or exposition, 
and the style is far more flowing than that of Proverbs 
and Ben Sira, in this respect rather resembling Ecclesi- 
astes. In the second part (chaps. 10-19), whilst the 
stichometry is maintained, with a flavour of parallelism, 
the nature of the subject matter produces an approach 
to simple prose, with an inflation born of the desire to 
make the history impressive. In both parts power of 
imagination is conspicuous; the pictures of the final 
overthrow of the wicked (517-23) and the terrors of the 
Egyptians {17 £) have the cumulation and rush in 
which Ezekiel is a master, and many of the epithets 
have an Aéschylean force and majesty; it is perhaps 
this torrent-like movement that most impresses the 
reader in the author's descriptions. Nor is he lacking 
in something that resembles humour as, in the descrip- 


i. Literary 
form. 


1 See Berger, 7st. d. 2, Vulgate, etc. | . 
2 On apparent examples of Greek metrical lines see Farrar 
and Bois. 
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tion of the manufacture of an idol by the carpenter 


{1311-19}, which is, however, only a slight expansion of ! p 


an OT passage (Is. 4412-17). He is fond of assonance, 
alliteration, and paronomasia, as well as of comparison 
and metaphor, has many instances of chiasm (as 315 
42}, and in one case (617-20) employs the sorites. This 
last use is taken from Greek logic, of the others there 
are many examples both in the OT and in Greek 
writers. ‘Throughout he shows fulness, richness, and 
vitality of conception, which is constantly in danger of 
running into exaggeration and bombast. The nature 
of his matcrial does not call for direct descriptions of 
external nature; but in a number of passages he shows 
a fine feeling for colour, form, and movement (see 
5g-xr22r-23 1118 132 1718-21), The author's noteworthy 
command of Greek suggests that he was well read in 
Greek poetical and philosophical literature. 

His vocabulary is rich and picturesque ; he uses a number of 
uncommon terms, is fond of compounds, and has himself 
originated compounds or given peculiar significations to exist- 
ing forms, as pcAdpuxe (1125), ‘lover of souls’ (so Damasc. 
22i1), and perhaps mpwrdsAagros (71 101). He has taken a 
number of expressions from the Septuagint, as rérpas axpordjou 
G14, see Dt 815); rov dvra (131, see Ex.314); hwosipas 
otpaved (132, see Gen.114); oroddg 4 xapdia abrov (15 10, 
see Is. 4420). On the other hand, his frequent Hebraisms 
(most of which occur in chapters 1-9) show that he was deeply 
imbued with the style of the OT; thus words, as oxoatoi (1 3)5 
odpart (1 4); &ycov mvedpa (15917); €oxara (216); dxarporovrat 
(52); gydor (517); pdracoe (131); modes of expression, such as 
those in 417 16413 (cp 1S. 26); and the use of the connectives 
xai, 8¢, ydép and the like. 

The data for the determination of the origin of the 
book are found in its use of other books, the nature 

17. Signs of of its ideas, and the historical con- 

date: ideas. ditions which it implies, 

; A comparison of 41 (on childless virtue) 
with Ecclus. 161-4 suggests that our author was acquainted 
with the latter work, Ic is generally admitted that he used the 
Septuagint translation of the Pentateuch and Isaiah; whether 
he had the Septuagint Psalms is doubtful—in 31 he has an 
allusion to Ps. 31 5 [6], in 15 5,4 he gives rather a paraphrase than 
a citation of Ps, 1164-7 (=135 15-17), in 1620 (from Ps. 78 25) he 
has &yyéAwy rpopyy where @ has dprov &., and in 1017 (from 
Ps. 10539) he has ets oxémyy yudpas where our Hebrew has 
simply ‘covering’ and the psalm in @ (Ps. 205 [104] 39) eis ox. 
abrots, from which, in view of his fondness for paraphrasing, it 
cannot be shown that he did or did not have the Psalms in 
Greek. There is uncettainty also about the relation of 224 
(‘the envy of the devil’) to a similar statement in Secrets of 
Enoch 313 {and cp Jos. Ant,i.14 Sanhedrin, 59). The con- 
ception may have been an old one, derived by Wisdom and 
Secrets of Enoch from a common source, though, as it is not 
found in Enoch, it probably arose not long before the beginning 
of ourera. The picture of reward and punishment in the future 
life is similar to that given in the Enoch similitudes. There is 
no reason to suppose that our author quotes from Philo. 

Legendary additions to the OT narrative, so frequent 
in Wisdom, do not appear in any other book earlier 
than 2 Mace. -36 21-8).2 It is 
18, Legendary oy vcccssary t {119-36 21-8) iri 

additions, CTY ¢cessary to compare our author's 

sketch of the early history (10-19) 
with that of Ecclus. (44-49) to see the great difference 
between the methods of the two writers; the latter 
keeps himself strictly to the OT text, the former revels 
in fanciful embellishments (llis 161 f.918 f 21 f. 1769/. 
15-19 1812 f. 17-19 191¢ 1721). This may be accounted 
for in part by the supposition that the Alexandrian 
Jews were very free in their dealing with the sacred 
books ; but, as 2 Mace. shows that there was a similar 
tendency in Palestine, we are led to refer it rather to 
a natural growth of legend, of which there are many 
examples in later Apocryphal books and in the Talmud. ? 
The allegorising method of interpretation, if found in 
Wisdom, would doubtless be Alexandrian, but would 
not give great aid in determining its date, since this 
method of interpretation was in use long before Philo’s 
time. But it does not seem to be employed by our 
author, 


1 For full lexicographical lists see the commentaries of Grimm 
and Farrar. 

2 The treatment of Gen. 62 in Enoch is mythological ex- 
pansion under Persian stimulus, 

3 Cp also Gal. 339 x Cor. 104 2 Tim. $8, 
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The cases cited (by Bois) are not properly allegorising ; the 
illar of salt (107) is a ‘monument,’ not a symbol, of an un- 
elieving soul; the pillar of cloud and fire (1017) is not a 
‘ manifestation’ but a creation of Wisdom; the bronze serpent 
(16 5-7) is not a symbol, it is an instrument and assurance of 
salvation ; the Egyptian darkness (17 21) is an ‘image,’ a faint 
physical suggestion, of the darkness of future punishment; on 
the high-priest’s robe (1824) was the whole cosmos, but only as 
the glory of the fathers was on the four rows of stones, and the 
divine majesty on the tiara (‘haly to the Lord’), Reuss's 
remark, that the Egyptians are introduced throughout as a type 
of pagans in general, and that the history is regarded as a sort 
of theory, is correct; through the Egyptians the author aimed at 
his own contemporaries, ‘This, however, is not allegorising; it 
may be called a first step toward the method so fully developed 
by Philo, but it has not reached the point of seeing in things 
and persons merely representations of religious truth. 

The author's silence respecting Messianic hopes is a 
trait which he has in common with other sapiential 
writers (see WISDOM LITERATURE, 

19, Bechatology. § sf}, and is not an exact indication 
of date. His picture of the sufferings and future glory 
of the righteous {2-5}, though it may be based on ls. 43 
and has been regarded by some expositors as a predic- 
tion of the Messiah, presents no individual human 
deliverer, but, after the manner of the prophets, simply 
represents pious Israel as destined to be glorified. In 
part of the late pre-Christian Palestinian literature also 
(as Dan., Sib.Or., r Macc., Pss. of Sol.) it is the 
nation that is the centre of hope ; it is only in the later 
portions of Enoch (as chap. 46) that a personal Messiah 
plays a real réle (see MESSIAH, § 7; ESCHATOLOGY, 
§ 657). That Wisdom has a well-developed doctrine 
of ethical immortality, and yet says nothing of resur- 
rection, may be due to its Egyptian origin. The idea 
of resurrection was a Palestinian growth, based on 
Jewish convictions, but shaped under the stimulus of 
Zoroastrianism, and it may well have lagged behind in 
Egypt. On the other hand, Alexandria was the meeting- 
place of old Egyptian and Greek ideas out of which the 
monotheistic Jews could easily fashion an elevated moral 
conception of the world to come. Each Jewish centre 
would thus work out its own favourite idea of the future, 
and the fusion of the two ideas would take time. This 
fusion had certainly occurred before the composition of 
the earliest NT book, and apparently also before the 
time of the Enoch-section chaps. 91-104, a tract which 
in some respects resembles our book, the date of which 
is, however, uncertain, though it may probably be put 
in the first century B.C. (cp Charles, Book of Enoch). 
Wisdom appears to have been written before the fusion 
of the two ideas was accomplished in Egypt; but, on 
the other hand, the author's Hellenising tendency may 
have led him to discard the notion of a kingdom of the 
righteous on earth, though such a notion may have 
been known to him (cp 37 with Dan.123). It is diffi- 
cult to say when the Egyptian Jews began to formulate 
a doctrine of ethical immortality; it may, perhaps, be 
surmised that, since the editor of Ben Sira, writing 132 
B.C., says nothing of it, it did not appear before the 
first century B.C. 

An indication of date might be obtained if we could 
determine with exactness the relative development of 
20. Greek Greek conceptions in our author and in 
conception. Philo. It is generally admitted that 
P Wisdom is deeply imbued with Greek 
philosophical thought; the conceptions of a beautiful 
and logically arranged cosmos, and of. a wisdom which 
is the divine agent in creation and in the control of the 
world (besides the minor points referred to above} betray 
the influence of the Platonists and the Stoics. The 
same general ideas are found in Philo, as whose con- 
temporary, accordingly, our author js regarded by some 
expositors. On the other hand, the differences between 
the two writers are obvious ;? besides many divergencies 

_ 1} So Tertullian, Cyprian, Hippolytus, Origen, and many 
interpreters of the Church of Rome; see Westcott’s note in 
Smith, DA, art. ‘Wisdom of Solomon,’ 

2 The two are compared by Grimm, Drummond, Menzel, 


Farrar, Bois, and others. Siegfried, in Hastings’ D&, notes 
differences between the two. 
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in explanation of particular points (which, however, 
would not necessarily prove them not contemporaries), 
there is, for example, the great difference in the employ- 
ment of the allegorical method of interpretation, which 
probably, though not certainly, points to the precedence 
of Wisdom in time. The main point of comparison 
is the conception of the divine self-manifestation through 


intermediate agencies, and herein Philo and Wisdom. 


differ in two respects: first, whilst Philo names as 
chief agent the Logos, and has comparatively little to 
say of Wisdom, Wisdom gives the first place to Wisdom 
(not going beyond the OT in his conception of the 
‘word’), and thus appears to range itself along with 
those earlier more Hebraistic books {Proverbs and Ben 
Sira) in which the divine attribute plays the most impor- 
tant réle, Philo, on the other hand, advancing to the 
more definitely Stoic idea ; and secondly, Philo treats 
the conception in a more scientific way, undertaking to 
state with philosophic precision the nature of the relation 
between God and his personified energy, whilst in 
Wisdom this relation is assumed without explanation. 
From this it may probably be inferred that our author 
had not grasped the Stoic doctrine of the Logos, which, 
seeing his fondness for Greek ideas, he would hardly 
have failed to do if he had lived as late as the first half 
of the first century of our era. 
The historical conditions to be accounted for are: the 
persecution of faithful Israelites by Gentiles and apostate 
Jews, and the author's special grudge 
potato against the Egyptians, There was a 
“ class of apostate Jews from the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 187 B.c. (Jos. daz. xii.5) down 
to the time of Philo (Philo, Confus. Ling. 2; Panit. 2). 
The account in 3 Macc. of an Egyptian persecution in 
the time of Ptolemy IV. (221-217 B.c.) being generally 
admitted to be legendary, the periods of persecution 
which may come into consideration (see Jos. Cont. Ap. 
25) are the reigns of Ptolemy VII. (145-117 B.C.), 
Cleopatra (47-30 B.C.), Caligula (38-qo A.D. }, and (Jos. 
B/, ii. 187 7.) Nero (63 A.D.). There is not much 
ground for choice among these periods,! at most it may 
be said that the comparatively calm tone of our book 
{as in 1416-zo} does not favour the seasons of bitterer 
distress (under Caligula and Nero). But it is not 
necessary to suppose that the work was composed in 
the midst of one of the violently hostile movements. 
The author, even if he lived in a relatively quiet time, 
would know enough of the general fortunes of his people 
to paint his pictures of suffering (2-5 14}. Nor is his 
reference to the worship of the statues of kings (14 16-20) 
chronologically decisive, for divine worship was paid to 
Ptolemy I., and probably to Antiochus II., as well as 
to Caligula and other Roman emperors. The author 
is, in fact, as Grimm remarks, giving a learned account 
of the origin of idolatry, and it is unnecessary to assume 
that the deified princes to whom he refers were his con- 
temporaries. There appears to be nothing in the 
historical situation depicted to prevent our following the 
literary indications and assigning the work to some time 
defore that of Philo, probably to the first pre-Christian 
century. 
Of the author all that is clear is that he was an 
Egyptian Jew. His strong Jewish feeling appears on 
every page of his book, and his Greek 
22, Author. training and his hearty dislike of the 
Egyptians point to Alexandria as his residence. The 
unsuccessful attempts to identify him with some known 
person are detailed at length by Grimm and Farrar. 


The reference of the work to Solomon,” found in early versions 
(Sept., Syr.), and in a number of Patristic, Rabbinical, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant writers (as late as 1858 by the Catholic 





2 Grimm’s remark that in the time of Nero the spirit of the 
aeons was too much broken to produce so talented a book as 

isdom is not convincing; we know too little of the times to 
make such a judgment. 

2 {Revived by D. S. Margoliouth who holds that there are 
references to this book in Isaiah.] 
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J. A. Schmid), was rejected by Augustine and Jerome, and is 
no longer seriously considered. Very early critics thonght of 
Ben Sira as the author (see Aug. Doct, Chr, 2,8; Retvact. 2, 4), 
or of the famous Philo (see Jer. Pref in £76. Sai.), and the 
latter view was adopted by Luther and a number of other theo- 
logians ; but the differences between those two writers and our 
author are so glaring that they absolutely exclude such an identi- 
fication. Other Jewish names which have been suggested are 
Zerubbabel (by J. M. Faber), Aristobulus, the friend of Ptolemy 
Philometor (by Lutterbeck), an older Philo (by Drusius and 
others) who is said to have written a poem on Jerusalem (cp 
Jos. Cont, Ap. 123 where a non-Jewish ‘older Philo,’ apparently 
an historian, is mentioned), and Apollos, before his conversion 
(by Plumptre), on the ground that he wrote the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and that the similarity between the epistle and Wisdom 
is so great us to suggest a common origin. None of these sug- 
gestions except the last has any show of probability, and it van 
hardly be called probable, since the two books, though not 
without a certain resemblance in style, stil] have differences, 
both of style and of manner of thought, too great to be explained 
even by a writer’s change of religion. The author has been 
held to be a Christian (by C. H. Weisse and others) on such 
grounds as his supposed reference (3) to the Messiah, his desig- 
nation of God as ‘father’ (143), his doctrine of future ethical 
retribution (3-5), and the supposed mention of his book among 
Christian writings in the Muratorian Fragment (but the jast 
supposition is probably erroneous—see ahove, § 6, n. 2), and the 
authorship has heen assigned (by Noack) to Apollos, after his 
conversion to Christianity. But a Christian book without a 
single distinctively Christian idea (and none of those adduced by 
Weisse are distinctively Christian) would be an incomprehensible 
anomaly ; the book is intelligible only on the supposition that 
it was written by a non-Christian Jew. Finally, as has been 
pointed out above (§ 12), there is no reason for supposing that the 
author belonged to the sect of the Therapeuta ; he has no trace 
of their teaching, and it does not seem probable that a member 
of that sect would have imbibed Greek learning as our author 
has done. 
‘The Gree& text is given entire in the uncials A (Lond. 1879- 
1883), B (Rome, 1871), x (St. Petersburg, 1862), in part in C 
{Leipsic, 1845), entire in the cursives H. P, 
23. Greek text. 23, 55, 68, 106 and 155 (not entire), 157, 248, 
3, 254, 261 (not entire), 296; nine MSS col- 
lated by Thilo (but not published) are in some passages adduced 
by him (Specimen exerce. critt. in Sapient. Sal., Halle, 1825) and 


by Grimm. Swete gives the various readings of NAC. The text 
is well preserved; A in a number of cases offers better readings 
than B, That the Greek is the original text is now generally be- 
lieved. Faber’s argument to prove a ‘Chaldee’ (that is Jewish 
Aramaic) original is successfully rebutted by Hasse; thus in 222 
the Syr, for Greek yépas is explained by Faber as coming froma 
confusion of. Aramaic pp *pand pro, but it is rather, says Hasse, 
a misreading of the Greek Gripas for yépas); in 1816 Syriac 
‘command’ for Greek ‘death’ comes, according to Faber, from 
a misunderstanding of 49% (which, however, is not Aramaic 
but Hebrew), but may be naturally regarded as a scribal errone- 
ous repetition of the preceding ‘command.’ So also, recently, 
D. 8. Margoliouth,1 whose examples are not more convincing 
than those of Faber. In Wisd.i1r2 l410 the Greek is satis- 
factory as it stands; and the identity of the expression in 2x12 
with that in Is. 8 ro @ (noted by Schleusner) may be understood 
as a borrowing on the part of the former, or as a very late in- 
sertion in the latter. Greek is too free and idiomatic to be 
taken as a translation; its Hebrew colouring belongs rather to 
the thought than to the style.? 
The Old Latin Version was adopted by Jerome with slight 
changes; the Clementine text of 1592, with corrections from 
Vercellone’s edition of 1861, is given in the 
24, Versions, edition of Heyse and Tischendorf (Leipsic, 
1873), with the readings of the Codex Ami- 
atinus in the margin; the Cod. Amiat. has been edited by 
Lagarde (in Mrtfe/?, i.). It is in general a literal, faithful, and 
intelligent translation of the Greek. It occasionally (as in 417) 
inserts an explicitum, and has a number of words and clauses 
not found in our Greek, as 115 (one word, and in some MSS 
one line} 28 (one line) 217 (one line} 8x (one word) 414 (one 
phrase) 61 (one couplet) 6 zo (one word) 811 (one line) 101 
(two words in the Clem. text, but not in Amiat.) lis (one 
and a half lines) 118 (one clause) 171 (several words). Some 
of these additions (as 314141271) are explanations of the 
translator, and none of them commend themselves as probably 
belonging to the original text; thus in 2 15 the Jerpetva weakens 
the a@avaros ; in 28 the line ‘let there be no meadow which our 
jollity does not traverse,’ though in itself appropriate and good, 
mars the couplet-arrangement (three couplets in vz. 7-9); the 
aphorism of 61, ‘wisdom is better than strength, and a sage 
man than a strong,’ interrupts the connection of thought and is 
obviously a gloss, as are the insertions in 811 101 115 (two 
glosses) and 118. Acertain number of words also are omitted in 
the Latin, the translator allowing himself some freedom. On the 
history of the version see Berger, Hist. ad. 2. Vulgate, 1893, and 
on the MSS, Thielmann, Aerické, etc. 1900. On the vocabulary 
cp Grimm, Cowm. KGH, pp. 5° 





1 In JRAS, 18g0, and in ‘Lines of defence of the biblical 
revelation,’ 1900. 
2 Cp J. Freudenthal in /QR, 1891. 
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The Syriac is made directly from the Greek, following a MS 
resembling Cadex Alex. Whilst in general it renders the ideas 
and expressions of the original with fidelity, it diverges there- 
from far more than the Latin. It adds explicita and other 
explanatory words, inserts the proper names (Cain, etc.) in 
chap. 10, transfers a nurnber of Greek words, gives free transla- 
tions, mistranslates and omits, On the attempt to refer it to an 
Aramaic original see Hasse. For the Arabic version cp Hasse, 
for the Armenian cp Welte, and F, H. Reusch, Liver Sapient. 
E7Tece, etc., 1858; these also both come from our Greek. 

For general works on the Jewish conception of wisdom see 
WisvoM LITERATURE, § 15. For lists of critical and expository 

works up to 1860 see Bretschneider and 
25. Bibliography. Grimm. Among these the following may 

be mentioned: Rabanus Maurus, +856, 
the earliest extant commentator (in Migne); Grotius, Anmota- 
tiones, 1664; Cornelius a Lapide, Comment, in libr. Sap., 1613; 
Cappellus, Comnent. .. . in VI, 1689 (scattered observa- 
tions}; J. M. Faber, Produsiones, 1776-77 and 1786-87; J. G. 
Hasse, Salomo's Weisheit, 1785; J. G. Eichhorn, Ainlettung 
i, d. Apocr, Schr. d. AT, 1795; C. G. Bretschneider, £74, 
Sapient., 1804; C. L. W. Grimm {in Auragef. exeget. Hand- 
buch 2 d, Apokr. d. AT), 1860 (very full and judicious, 
supersedes his work of 1837). Since 1860 have appeared com- 
mentaries by E. C, Bissell, 1880 (in the volume on the Apocrypha 
added to the Lange series), F. W. Farrar, 1888 (in Wace’s 
Apocrypha), and Siegfried (in Kautzsch’s Afokr.); articles in 
Smith’s D& (by B. F. Westcott); M‘Clintock and Strong’s 
Cyclopedia ; Herzog-Hauck, RE {by E. Schiirer, see also his 
G/V, evc.= Hist. of the Jewish Peopie, etc.); Hastings’ DB 
(by Siegfried); and annotated editions by W. J. Deane (The 
Book of Wisdom, 1881), W. R. Churton (in his Uncanonical and 
Apocryphal Scriptures, 1884), and C. J, Ball (in his Vaviornume 
Apocrypha, 1892). On the ethical ideas see Kiibel, ‘Die Ethi- 
schen Anschauungen d. Weisheit Salomonis,’ in $4, Ar. (1865). 


c. HT. 
WISDOM OF JESUS. See ECCLESIAsTICUS, 
SIRACH. 


WISE MEN (DSN), Gen, 418, 
STARS, § 5, ZOROASTRIANISM ; 
LITERATURE, § 2. 


WITCH (29), Dt. 1810, WITCHCRAFT (D0), 
1S. 1523. See Maaic, §§ 24 317 


WITHES, GREEN, AV"8- ‘green [moist] cords,’ 
RVg. ‘new bowstrings’ (and DIN, yéthdrin lafint), Judg. 
167. On the meaning of nb, Ze, see Cotours, § 173 for am, 
yéther, see Corp. Bowstrings of ‘green’ gut, not yet dried, 
are probably meant. 

WITNESS. The part played by witnesses in Jewish 
legal procedure has been dealt with in Law AND 
Justice, §10 ff 

The Hebrew word is yy, ‘@d, the Aramaic sdhda 
(x10) ; and in two passages in OT these two terms are 
treated as synonymous (Gen. 3147, sy || ROTO | Job 
1619, WY l{ sme). The Arabic word is ahid or Sahid (cp 
Palmyr. 39 ; see Cook, Aram. Gloss,, s.v.), The root 
Jahida {=Aram. sehéd - cp vy with Ar. farada) seems 
to have meant originally 'to be present’ (cp the use of 
Suhud in Koran, Sur. 7413), and then ‘to bear (be present 
as) witness.’ SdAéd is both a witness in general, and 
one who witnesses to the truth of his creed by dying 
(see Sur. 471 39693. The original meaning of the 
Hebrew root was perhaps (as Gen. 3147 Job1619 
suggest) the same as in Arabic. 

Gen. 81 44 4852 describes how a heap of stones was witness 
CY; was present to remind) of some transaction; Dt. 31 19 25 
says that the song of Moses was witness to (1); existed or was 


present to remind) the Israelites of a great achievement. For 
other instances of the use of 4y in a similar sense see BDB, 
where, however, the idea of the root is taken to be that of 
‘reiterating, hence emphatically affirming.’ 

The word used in the NT is pdprus (udprup-). It 
was employed by Christians, as by Muhammedans, to 
describe (1) simply one who witnessed to the truth, and 
then (z) particularly one who gave evidence of the truth 
by dying, and so ‘a martyr,’ . 

For (1) see Acts1 22. The word is already used in the second 
sense {2) in the NT. So in Acts 2220 (AV; RV ‘ witness’), 
Ka. OTE efexeito 7 olua Xrepavoy rod udprupds cou; Rev. 213 
(AV, RV ‘ witness’), ‘Avrimas 6 pdpsus pov, 4 mords [wou], 
o¢ dmexrdvOy rap’ duty; Rev. 176 (EV), xai eldov thy yuvaixa 
ueBicovoay ex tai alparos Tay ayiwy, Kai ex TOU aiwaros THY 
Hapripwr Inco. 


See Masic, § 3, 
cp also WiIspoM 
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In ancient times the heroes of mankind were 
commonly represented as being distinguished from 
other men by {amongst other characteristics) the 
manner in which they entered and departed life. They 
were not born in the usual way, or, if so, out of due 
course ; they disappeared from life in a mysterious way, 
or they showed themselves superior to death by dying 
cheerfully under painful circumstances. ‘Thus both by 
their birth and by their death they witnessed to their 
superiority. This was specially the case with founders 
But ‘the faithful’ were also called upon 
to bear witness. While, however, the master gave 
evidence of the truth of his claims by the wonderful 
words and works of his whole life, ‘the faithful’ could 
in most cases only witness to the truth of them by follow- 
ing the master’s teaching even unto death. Disciples, 
therefore, in some cases, sought and actually found 
martyrdom ; in other cases they are represented by tra- 
dition as having so suffered, whether they did so or not. 
The idea of witness by miracle and martyrdom is confined 
to no single religion. Cp WONDERS. M. A.C. 


WIZARD (°2)'3*), Lev. 2027. See Macic, § 4, iii, 


WOLF (AN};? AyKoc; Zugus). This is the usual 
word for ‘wolf,’ though in Is. 1822 RV renders nvN, 
‘iyyim, and SBOT min, tannim, by ‘wolves’; see 
JACKAL, and, on the variety of terms for wild animals, 
Cat. In Is. 116 a notable reference is made to the 
wolf, which as a type of ferocity is brought into contrast 
with the lamb.? The full force of the phrase employed 
is that the wolf will, as it were, become a gér or client 
of the lamb (cp STRANGER). 

The wolf (Canzs dupus) has a very wide range, ex- 
tending practically throughout North America (N. of 
Mexico}, Europe, and Asia, Many local varicties occur, 
which have been by various authorities raised to the 
rank of species. The wolf is still found in Palestine 
(and Arabia, cp Doughty, 47”, Des. 1327). It is there 
somewhat lighter in colour and has a stronger and 
stouter build than in Europe, rarely moves in packs, 
and prowls, sometimes in pairs, round the sheepfolds 
at night. By day it frequents the rocky valleys. 
Naturally it plays a large part in the life of the Israelites, 
and the references to its boldness and ferocity are 
frequent (cp Gen. 4927 Jer. 56 Ezek, 2227 Hab. 18 
Zeph. 33). However, if the cubs be removed at a very 
early age they are susceptible of training, though they 
can rarely be trusted with strangers. 

The word for ‘ wolf’ is frequently used as a personal 
and clan name (cp Cook, Aram. Gloss. s.v. \ax1, and 
see ZrexB),3 and it has accordingly been held that it was 
a totem-animal among certain communities (at least} of 
the ancient Semites.4 For the wolf in Semitic legend 
and folklore sce WRS, Xtnshif, 198, Rel. Sem.' 88. 

A. ELS, 

WOMAN (Tex), Gen. 222. See FAMILY, especially 
§§ 4-6; MARRIAGE, esp. §§ 4-7; Law, § 144; 
SLAVERY ; and cp ADAM, esp. § 34. 


WONDERS. The EV shows some uncertainty as 
to the translation of the Hebrew and Greek synonyms. 

(x) MDW, ms5ph2th, is rendered by ‘wonder’ in Dt. 131 [2] 
2846 EV, but in Ex.79 Dt. 293 EV by ‘miracle.’ The mean- 


ing of the root is uncertain, but see BDB and cp below 
under (5). 





} According to Hommel (Séugethiere, 303.9), 1X1 is the jackal ; 
see on the other hand ZDMG, 1880, p. 373, and cp JacKAc. 
The Ass. cognate 2? appears to denote ane a bird of prey. 

2 Compare the contrast in Mt. 1016, ‘sheep in the midst of 
wolves,’ and Acts 2029, where Paul at Miletus warns the ‘ flock’ 
against the Avxor Sapets. 

4 The fact that the name ‘wolf' is given to a sickly child, 
‘that their human fragility may take on as it were a temper of 
the kind of those animals’ (cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 1329) does 
not weaken the above argument, since, in some cases, this name 
is horne not by individuals but by whole clans (ep A?”. 1974). 

4 See Robertson Smith, /. PAd.975 Z and cp Frazer, 
Pausanias, 21935 f 
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(2) xbp, pele’; lit. ‘wonder,’ so EV Is. 2914; cp Judg. 613, 
niphid oth, AV ‘miracles,’ RV ‘wondrous works,’ 

(3) nin, “644; lit. ‘sign,’ so commonly in EV, Dt.181 [2] 
2846etc. In Nu. 1422 Dt. 113, RV ‘signs,’ AV ‘ miracles.’ 

(4) Svvauis, lit ‘power. In Mk. 939, AV ‘miracle,’ RV 
‘mighty work.’ Cp Acts 222 ‘a man, approved by God among 
you, by miracles (RV ‘mighty works’), wonders, and signs,’ 
«+ + Suvdpeot nal répagt kai onuctors—a suggestive passage. 
In Acts$813 1911 1 €or. 121028 Gal. 35, EV ‘miracles’; but 
in Heb. 24, AY ‘miracles,’ RV ‘ powers," 

(5) répas, Acts 22268 1512 Heb, 24, EV ‘wonders.’ Two 
derivations are noted in Grimm-Thayer (Lexricox, s.v,), neither 
of which can be pronounced very satisfactory. They are: (1) 
‘apparently akin to the verb typéw; accordingly something so 
strange as to cause it to be “watched” or ‘‘observed”’; (2) 
connected ‘with damp actpam}, etc., hence ‘‘a sign in the 
heavens.”” If the Heb. mdphéth (1, above) be connected with 
Ar, “ifhea ‘to suffer evil’ (see BDB, s.v. nox), we might perhaps 
compare for tépas the root retpw ‘to suffer distress’; the idea 
would then be ‘a calamity or catastrophe=a portent.’ 

(6) onmetoy, lit. ‘sign,’ like (3)above. Soi Mk. 8114 Lk. 
Ure A Mt 1238f 1614 Jn. 218 8 30 1 Cor.l22 Acts222 
Heb. 24, But AV ‘wonder,’ RV ‘sign,’ Rev.121; EV 
‘miracle,’ Lk, 238 Acts41622; AV ‘miracle,’ RV ‘sign,’ Jn. 
45410 4r 211233262267 31 916 1147 1237 Acts62 86 15:2 
Rev. 13 14 1614 1920. 

The original idea in the word ‘wonder’ (Lat. 
‘miraculum,’ Angl. ‘miracle') seems to have been that 
of turning aside through a feeling of fear or awe (see 
Skeat, Atymol. Dict., s.v.). The savage ‘ignorant of 
the very rudiments of science, and trying to get at the 
meaning of life by what the senses seem to tell’ (to 
quote Tylor, Anthrop. 343) would often turn aside 
when he came face to face with something new, un- 
expected, or extraordinary. 

‘The emotion named Wonder is founded on relativity, It is 
more than simple novelty. One degree beyond novelty is 
surprise, or the shock of what is both novel and unexpected. . . 
Wonder contains surprise, attended with a new and distinct 
effect, the effect of contemplating something that rises far above 
common experience, which elevates us with a feeling of 
superiority’ (Alexander Bain, The Lsuotions and the Will, 


854 (1899). j ; ; 
‘A wonder’ then is something which cannot be 


explained from the ordinary experience of mankind in 
general at a given time, but, as Hobbes pointed out 
(Leviathan, chap. 27), ‘seeing admiration and wonder 
are consequent to the knowledge wherewith men are 
endued, some more, some less, it followeth that the 
same thing may be a miracle to one and not to another,’ 
As regards many of the wonders that surrounded them 
(the wonder of life, the wonder of creation) primitive 
men would be very much on a level and would all be 
satisfied with a fanciful explanation ; but with regard 
to others (the wonder or effect of certain herbs, for 
instance) some men would soon, at first by chance, 
attain some measure of knowledge and thereby them- 
selves become relatively wonderful and wonder-workers 
(medicine-men, obi-men). In the eyes of his admirers, 
however, the man who is relatively wonderful, soon 
grows to be very much more than this. Obviously, 
therefore, there is a very close connection between 
wonders or miracles and myths; the growth and 
development of both would go on almost, if not quite, 
simultaneously. Obviously, too, the wonder is closely 
connected with exorcism and sorcery. 

‘Exorcism and sorcery pass insensibly into miracle... If 
the marvellous results are ascribed to a supernatural being at 
enmity with the observers, the art is sorcery; but if ascribed to 
a friendly supernatural being, the marvellous results are classed 
as miracles’ (Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sactology'3\, 1 246). 

The very word in English, as we have seen, indicates 
the way we must take if we wish to understand the 
meaning of wonders. It is clear that a thorough 
examination of the subject would involve an investiga- 
tion into the evolution of ideas in general, into 
psychology, anthropology, comparative religion and 
mythology. If Dr. Bacon in his new definition of 
higher criticism is thinking of the comparative method, 
such an investigation would indeed come within the 
province of that science. ‘If a new definition of the 
higher criticism may be permitted so late,’ he says, 
‘we should call it the study of the origin and develop- 


ment of ideas’ {Triple Tradition of the Exodus, xxxiii.). } D 
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In any case, in view of the results of the comparative 
method of study,! it is impossible to treat the subject of 
wonders or miracles on the old lines. Here, however, 
it need only be pointed out that it is now evident that 
no religion can be isolated and treated separately ; that 
myths, and wonders, whether natural (cp below) or 
supernatural, are not peculiar to any one system ; and 
that the ideas of primitive man, or the savage, have 
left their mark even on the most advanced religions. 

Comparative mythology shows that man has given 
explanations of the universe which indicate that the 
mind moves everywhere along very similar lines. 
Comparative religion teaches that even when men had 
attained to no small degree of general culture they 
still demanded outward and visible signs of the efficacy 
of their faith. The sage, or the founder of a religion, 
who claimed to enlighten his fellows, was expected to 
produce evidence, apart from his teaching, that he was 
endowed in a peculiar and extraordinary way. As a 
witness to his superiority, he was expected to perform 
wonders (or give a sign, cp [3] and [6] above), And 
as such a one was in most cases, owing to his superior 
knowledge, on a higher level than his contemporaries, 
he was, no doubt, often as a matter of fact able to do 
things which to them appeared wonderful ; he may often 
have been able to cure diseases, perhaps even to restore 
to life a body that was to all appearance lifeless ; he 
was, no doubt, often able to exercise a remarkable 
influence over men’s minds, and perhaps to cure 
certain mental diseases. It is difficult to calculate 
the effect that such a display of power would have 
on those who did not understand its nature. It is 
easy, on the other hand, to understand that such 
evidence of a power out of the common having been 
furnished, wonders of a different nature would also be 
ascribed to the master by his disciples, especially after 
his decease. His works and his teaching would seem 
to combine to suggest that he did not ‘belong to the 
life of the earth; he must be a favourite of one of the 
deities, or of the Deity, or a son of one of the deities, 
or of the Deity, or even an actual deity come in the 
flesh. ‘The wonders with which he would now be ac- 
credited would no longer be relative and natural, but 
absolute and supernatural (z.e., miracles). It would 
be represented, especially after his decease, that the 
manner of his appearance in the world, and of his 
disappearance from it when his mission had been 
accomplished, were alike remarkable; that if his 
mother was human, his father was divine, that if he 
seemed to die like other men, it was not so in reality. 
He would no longer be described as merely healing 
diseases, physical and psychical, by natural, but little 
understood, means, He has become superior to the laws 
of nature. He walks upon the sea and stills its waves, 
commands the wind and the storm, cures instantane- 
ously the deaf, the dumb, and the blind, brings to life 
those who have actually died. 

This process went on even in the middle ages. ‘ Principles of 
myth-formation, belonging properly to the mental state of the 
savage, were by its aic [the doctrine of miracles) ‘continued in 
strong action in the civilised world. Mythic episodes which 
Europeans would have rejected contemptuously if told of savage 
deities or heroes, only required to be adapted to apprupriate 
local details, and to be set forth as miracles in the life of some 
superhuman personage to obtain as of old a place of credit 
and honour in history’ (Tylor, Primitive Culture,(?} 1373 4). 


Writings in which miracles figure are not historical in the 
modern and scientific sense of the word. 

Many of the OT and NT narratives in which ‘ wonders’ 
figure have been treated in special articles, and from various 
points of view. See, for instance, CREATION, DELUGE, DEMoxs, 


1 Prof. Cheyne @as one of the first critics to apply this 
method in the case of biblical study. See in £ Ai}, the articles 
*Cosmogony’ (6 446 7), ‘Deluge’ (7 544 4), ‘Jonah’ (13 736.4), 
also 7h. Rev. 211-219 (1877). For more recent examples see 
CREATION, DELUGE, JONAH, Purim, etc., and ep Demons, 
Temptation, See also S. A. Cook, ‘Israel and Totemism," 
in J/QR, April r90z; A. S. Peake, art. ‘Unclean,’ in Hastings’ 

By 
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Divination, Maaic, Pracuss, Acts, Gosrets (cp Jesus), 
oHN, Lazarus, Mary, Nativity, Resurrection, Simon 
‘Peter, Spirttuat Girrs, TEMPTATION, 
Mackay, Zhe Pxbingen School and tts Antecedents (1363); 
Hugo Winckler, Geschichte fsracis, 2 2900) 5 Th, Trede, 
Wunderglaube in Heidentum und in der alten Kirche (1901); 
Supernatural Rel, (new ed. 1902). Cp O. Holtzmann, Leden 
Jesu. The following works, amongst others, have to be taken 
account of: Grant Allen, Avolution of the Idea of God; Clodd, 
Afyths and Dreams; Frazer, Golden Bough; Huxley, Hume, 
also Science and Hebrew Tradition and Science and Christian 
Tradition ; Lang, Custom and Myth, and Myth, Ritual, and 
Religion; Lubbock (Avebury), Origin of Civilisation (1) 
1889); J. M. Robertson, Christianity and Mythology (1900); 
Herbert Spencer, 7 he Study of Sociology (¢/SS) and Principles 
of Sociclogy; Tylor, Early Hist. of Mankind ((3), 1878), 
Anthropology (1881), Primitive Culture, (8), 1891). Cp also 
Darwin, Descent of Man; Quatrefages, The Human Species 
USS); Tolstoy, What is Religion? M. A. C. 


WOOD (/'Y), Gen. 6x4. See FOREST, and the special 
articles. 

WOOF (11), Lev. 1348 RV™ ‘knitted stuff.’ 
WEAVING, § 7. 


WOOL (VOY, sémer; epion). The sources of wool 
available in ancient times to the inhabitants of Palestine 
were three in number—the sheep, the camel, and the 
goat; but, except where another animal is distinctly 
mentioned (Mk. 16 Mt. 34 1S. 1913), we may assume 
that the wool of the sheep is meant. An Arabic saying 
{cp Bochart, Aterez. 2442) declares that the best wool 
is that of the xaked (see SHEEP); it was this wool 
which Mesha, king of Moab, sent as tribute to the king 
of Israel (2 K.34 RV). Wool is probably the worst 
conductor of heat of all the materials used for clothing, 
and for this reason amongst others has from the earliest 
times been used as a covering, ‘The finest wool is that 
cut from the young sheep of about eight months old, 
and is known as lamb’s wool (Prov. 2723 26); later 
hearings yield the wether wool, which is either unwashed 
or washed, the animal in the latter case being washed 
before submitting to the shears. As is still the case in 
pastoral countries, the annual sheep-shearing was in 
ancient times an occasion of great gatherings and 
rejoicings (1 S. 252 2S. 1323; see Feasts, § 2/)}. 
The wool is usually cut a few days after the washing, 
by which time it has dried. A skilful shearer will 
remove the whole of the fleece in a continuous sheet, 
which is then sorted according to its quality. The 
wool-stapler, whilst doing this, removes the larger and 
More conspicuous impurities, bits of straw, etc. The 
woo! is then carefully washed with soft water and soap, 
and dried. At this stage it is still in the condition of 
matted locks as they come from the body of the animal, 
and before it can be woven it must be teazed, combed 
and spun into a thread (see WEAVING). According to 
EV the wool of Damascus was especially prized at Tyre 
(Ezek. 2718); ©, however, substitutes ‘wool from 
Miletus,’ and Davidson says, ‘ possibly, wool of Zachar.’ 
It is a matter for the textual critic (see JAVAN, § 1g). 
‘On the prohibition to wear ‘a mingled stuff, woo] and 
linen together’ (Lev. 19:9 Dt. 2211 t), see LinEN, 7, 
n. 2, and Crit. Bib. ad loc, A, E. S. 


WORD {0 Aoroc). On ‘the Word" see Locos. 
WORLD. ‘The words are: (x) PON, eves, Gen. 124; 
(2) ban, 12622, 1S. 285 (3) DdY, ‘lane, Ps. 78 12; (4) Tn, Aéled, 


Ps.17 14; (5) 91, Aédel, Is. 38113; (6) aidv, Heb. 12; (7) ya; 
(8) «dopo, Jn. 18 36; (9) otxounerm, Heb. 25. See Earru. 


WORM, Worm is the rendering of the following 
Hebrew words :— 
I. bp, sis (os) in Is. 518, where obviously the larva 


1 Wool is a modified form of hair, distinguished by its slender, 
soft, and wavy or curly structure, and by t% highly imbricated 
or serrated surface of its filaments’. . . ‘At what point indeed 
it can be said that an animal fibre ceases to be hair and becomes 
wool it is impossible to determine, because in every characteristic 
the one class by imperceptible gradations merges into the other, 
so that a continuous chain can he formed from the finest and 
softest merino to the rigid bristles of the wild boar.’—Zacy. 
Brit), sv.‘ wool." 


See 
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WORMWOOD 


or caterpillar of some clothes-moth is intended. See 
MoTH. 

2. yoin, told’ (also nydin and nybin, from a root 
meaning ‘to gnaw‘ [Del. Hed. Lang. 66 f.; frol. 115]; 
cp niybno and niynby as applied to the teeth), and 

3. NEL rémmah (cp Ar. ramma ‘be rotten,’ rimmaten 


‘rottenness’}), are the words most commonly employed, 
and—as in vulgar speech—indicate not so much earth- 
worms (which indeed are found in Palestine, ep below), 
as any elongated crawling animal. @& renders generally 
by axwryf, and in Job gampta, and less often ofyis, 
Veg. vermis, putredo, linea. The tala’ which was bred 
in the manna (Ex. 1620, in vw, 24 rimmdh) means 
obviously the larva of those flies which breed in organic 
matter. In hot countries flies breed with extraordinary 
rapidity, and maggots not uncommonly appear in’ sores, 
etc. ; whence several allusions are made in the OT and 
Apocrypha to their parasitical tendencies and especially 
to their habit of preying upon the dead (Job 75 2126 
2420 but ep @ Is. 1411, ep also 1 Macc. 262 Ecclus. 
1011 193). In this connection we find in pre-Christian 
times the first reference to the ‘fire and worm’ which 
afterwards became popularly connected with the notions 
ofa future punishment (Is. 6624; cp Ecclus. 717 Judith 
1617 and Mk. 944 7). 

Death by worms, regarded with special horror by the ancients 
(Herod, 4205), is said to have been the fate of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (2 Macc. 95 #), and of Herod Agrippa (Acts 1223); 
but it must not be forgotten that such statements about eminent 
but unpopular characters were frequently made by their political 


opponents in order to discredit their memory. Cp DIsEAsks, 
ad fin., and Heron, § 12, ad fin. 

The reference to the destruction of vineyards (Dt. 
2839}, or of gourds (Jon. 47), by a ‘worm,’ probably 
indicates some beetle—or rather insect-larva—which 
injures roots or other parts of plants; but it may refer 
to certain members of the Afyriapoda (Centipedes), which 
have similar destructive habits and are very numerous 
in Palestine. With the former we may compare the 
Gk. Ty, t& and Lat. convelvulus, a kind of vine-weevil 
(cp Pliny, 7N 2247). 

Wood-worms, the larvze of wood-boring beetles, though un- 
mentioned in MT, are referred to in Bar. 6 19 {20], in Prov. 124 
G, where a bad woman is likened to ép EvA@ oxwddAyt {ap 
unsya), also 2520a G, bemep cys [ev] inarig cai rnsidn€ 
£vVA@ OvTWs AYTH avipds BAdrrer KapSiav, and the Vg. of 2S. 238 
(ipse est quasi tenerrimus ligni vermiculus, qui octingentos inter- 
fecit impetu uno). 

Finally we may note the metaphorical use of ‘ worm’ to denote 
a man of low estate or in a miserable position, Joh 256 Ps. 
226{7] Is, 4114 [not @], cp £13654: bare cnwAnt exi yaip 
KeiTo Tabets. 

4- pi cbnt, sahale dres, AV ‘worms of the earth’ 
(Mi. 717), might possibly refer to true earth-worms 
(Oligochzeta) ; but the literal meaning is ‘crawling things 
(cp & ovpovres -yfv) of the earth,’ and it is more likely 
that serpents are intended (so RV, cp Dt. 3224). 

Of the Oligochzeta a dozen species from Palestine have been 
described, all belonging to the genus A éolobophora, to which 
fourteen out of the nineteen British species belong, Five of the 
dozen— viz,, A. cadiginosa, A. chlorotica, A. fetida, A, veneta, 
and A. vesea—are also British. They are not found in the arid 
and sandy regions, but are by no means uncommon in the more 
fertile districts. Cp Tota, Cotours, § 14. 

5. API, rahad, Hos, 5 12 AVmg. {xévrpov {[BAQ]=3ep%. The 
word properly means ‘rottenness' (see BIB); in Prov. 124 
14 30, however, ® gives oxwAné, ays, just as in Job it renders 
Do by campia (see above), raf also occurs in the Hebrew of 


Ecclus. 48 20, where Taylor (/OR 10 471; Wisdon: of Ben Sira, 
Ixii_#) adopts the rendering ‘skin-hottle,’ and refers to Geiger’s 
view of Job 13 28 (arx6s, ©), which he apparently favours. The 
text, however, is most probably corrupt ; for 3515 we should read 
noi, bérékoth, rendering ‘and he congeals ponds by his cold.' 


A. E.§.-S. A. C., I-4; T. K.C., 5. 


WORMWOOD (Fw> Dr. 2918 [17] Prov. 54 Jer. 
915 [14] 2315 Lam. 815 19 Am. 57 63232 and dyuvOos Rev. 





1 In the difficult passage Joh 19 26, ‘ worms destroy this body,’ 
no mention of worms is made by the MT; cp RV, and see 
Jos, $6, col, 2474. 

2 In this last verse AV has ‘hemlock.’ 
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811t), The Hebrew word /a‘azah is in & variously rendered 
mexpia Dt. 2918 [17] Lam. 319 Am. 612, xed Prov.54 Lam, 
315, avdyxae Jer. 915 [14], ddvey Jer. 2315, and byos Am. 57.1 
The word aynvOos nowhere occurs in @; but Aq. had apivbror 
for fadndé in Prov.54 Jer. 2315 Lam. 319 (%), for ra¥ in 
Jer. 915 [14]. Vg. has amaritudo 1 Dt, 2918, but everywhere 
oe ala i -a renderiug which is also supported by Pesh, 
and Tg. 


The origin of the word /a‘éudh is obscure, and the 
references to it in OT are so purely symbolical, that we 
learn nothing but that it was an edible substance of 
extreme bitterness ; it is usually coupled with yh, ros, 
or wNn, mé 7dF (see GALL), and once with ovxinp 
méréorim (Lam. 315, see BITTER HERBS). But a con- 
sensus of ancient tradition is in favour of the identifica- 
tion with wormwood, and it may well denote the product 
of one or more species of Artemisia (perhaps Artemisia 
Judaica) of which as many as seven are enumerated by 
Tristwam (#FP 331) as found in Palestine. 

N. M.—-W., T. T.-D. 


WORSHIP. See TEMPLE, §§ 34%; SACRIFICE; 
also SYNAGOGUE, PRAYER, and SALUTATIONS. 


WORSHIPPER (newxopoc), RV TEMPLE- 
KEEPER. See NEOCOROS. 


WREATH. 1. beng, gad, 1K.717.} See FRINGES. 

2, 2, loyth, 1 K. 7 29 30 36, RV ‘wreaths of hanging work’ ; 
but the meaning is doubtful and even the reading uncertain. 
See under LavER, § 1, 

WREATHEN WORK. (1) niay, ‘abith, Ex. 2814, 


etc. SeeCorp. (2) 122%, sébakah,1 K.717, etc. See Net, 5. 


WRESTLING. It is reasonable to assume that the 
early Hebrews had wrestling-matches. The story of 
Jacob wrestling with the ¢/éAémm or divinity (Gen. 32 24-3:) 
seems to presuppose this. If the cycle of Jacob- 
narratives were as near to the original folk-tales as the 
cycle of Samson-narratives, we should perhaps have 
found Jacob indulging like Samson in sportive exhibi- 
tions of his strength, for the ancestors of the Hebrews 
(not Samson alone) were imagined as endowed with 
Herculean strength (cp Gen. 2910 3145 7. 3226). It is, 
however, no sport—this wrestling of Jacob with the 
divine being ; it is the conquest of the god of an already 
conquered people which has to be effected. This is the 
historical meaning of the story. Penuel was possibly 
the citadel of SuccotH (¢.v.), and within the precinct of 
the citadel was the sanctuary (see GIDEON, § 2). The 
Jacob-tribe had ‘contended with men’ and had ‘ pre- 
vailed ‘—z.e., had conquered Succoth and Penuel 
externally (Judg. 816 7); but its admission to full 
religious privileges had, according to the myth, to be 
obtained by force. Sargon carried away the deities of 
conquered places ; but the Jacob-tribe meant to remain 
at Succoth and Penuel, and consequently had to convert 
a hostile divinity into a friend. Cyrus did the like at 
Babylon by geniality towards the priesthood (Cyrus, 
§ 6}; the Jacob-tribe chose to describe its victory in the 
symbolic language of mythology. The myth grew pale, 
and the later writers did not understand it. Hosea 
thought that Jacob’s conduct was blameworthy ; a later 
writer modified the story by the statement that Jacob 
‘wept and made supplication to him,’ and it is this 
later writer whom modern preachers justifiably follow, 
for he has shown them how to ‘ turn dross into gold.’ ? 

The word rendered ‘wrestled’ in Gen. 32 (pax w. 25 [24]; 
\pEen, v. 26[23]) has been connected by some with pax, ‘ddaz, 
‘dust, as if=‘to dust oneself’ ; others compare MH p33, 'abak, 
‘to entangle.’ But probably the word is corrupt (see Crit. Bid.), 





I The translator seems in this last case to have read nbynd 


and in the two cases in Jer. to have wrongly connected the word 
with root sy. 

2 Hos. 122 4 [3 /] belongs to Hosea, who blames Jacob; the 
continuation is in vz, 7-9 (8-10). Vv. 4-6 [5-7] are eulogistic of 
Jacob. The expression ‘turn dross into gold’ is from Gunkel, 
whose treatment of the story shows much insight, though he has 
missed the probable historical origin of the story. 
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In Gen. 308 the right word is used—viz., Spe), prop. ‘to be 
twisted together’; see NAPHTALI, § 3. Cp, further, MANASSEH, 


‘tn the N'T wdAy ‘ wrestling’ is used as a figure for a 
spiritual struggle (Eph, 612); we might have expected 
udxy (Delitesch, in his Heb. NT, renders apnyp); the 
Christian's struggle not being against flesh and blood 
can hardly be called a ‘ wrestling.” But the word came 
naturally to his lips. The palastra was not, it seems, 
forbidden to Christians ; the writer of 2 Mace. 412% (ep 
CaP) was naturally more sensitive, and denounces the 
priests of Jerusalem who, in the Hellenising movement 
under Antiochus Epiphanes, ' hastened to take part in 
the unlawful provision for the Jalesira.’ The word is 
happily adopted by RV, following the precedent of 
‘synagogue’ ; primarily it means a wrestling school. 

Wrestling was a favourite exercise in ancient Egypt 
(Wilk. Ane. Ey. 2437 5292). It is said to have been 
introduced into the Olympic contests in the eighteenth 
Olympiad, from which date it continued to form one of 
the five games of the fentathion. T. K.C. 


WRITING. In the study of writing it is important 
to remember that the word has several meanings, 
1. The which must be carefully distinguished. _ In 
alphabet. its widest sense, it includes both zdeo- 
graphic and phonetic writing. Ideographic 
writing consists in the use of symbols to represent 
visible objects or the ideas which are associated with 
those objects ; by phonetic writing is meant the use of 
symbols to represent the sounds or combinations of 
sounds, which constitute some particular language. 
When each symbol denotes a single sound, the writing 
is said to be alphabetic; when each symbol denotes a 
syllable, the writing is called syW/aéic. It is probable 
that writing was at first purely ideographic; but the 
oldest systems of writing known to us, namely, the 
hieroglyphic writing of Egypt and the cuneiform writ- 
ing of Babylonia, consist of ideographic and phonetic 
symbols combined in various ways. Both in Egypt 
and in Babylonia the art of writing was practised con- 
siderably more than three thousand years before the 
Christian era. With these systems, however, we are 
not at present concerned, since there is no reason to 
believe that they were at any time in use among the 
ancient Hebrews, who, like their neighbours, the Moab- 
ites, the Phoenicians, and the Aramzeans, employed a 
purely alphabetic system, consisting of twenty-two 
letters, usually known as the Semitic alphabet. From 
the Phoenicians this alphabet was borrowed, with certain 
important modifications, by the Greeks; from the 
Greeks it passed on to the other nations of Europe, so 
that in popular language the term ‘writing’ is confined 
to alphabetic writing. When we speak of the writing 
of Egypt and Babylonia, we are liable to forget that in 
this case ‘ writing’ means something quite different from 
that which we ordinarily understand by it. 
The origin of the Semitic alphabet is extremely 


obscure, In the ancient world the invention was 
2. Origi commonly ascribed to the Phoenicians,! 
° GN. sometimes to the Arameeans? or the 


Egyptians ;? but these theories seem to have been 
based upon mere conjecture, as was the case with so 
many other beliefs current among the ancients respect- 
ing the origin of arts, institutions, and the like.‘ In 
modern times also the theory of the Phcenician origin 
of the alphabet has been frequently maintained, and 
many scholars have endeavoured to show that the Phoe- 
nicians simply adapted to their own use certain of the 

1 Plin, Mat. Hist, 5 12 [x3] {see also 757); Lucan, Phavsai. 
8 220. 

2 Diod. Sic. 574, Clem.Alex. Stromatezs, 116. 

3 Plato, Phadrus, 58, 274 D; Cicero, De nat. deor. 3 22, 

4 That any genuine tradition about the origin of the alphabet 
should have survived must appear highly improbable when we 
consider that the inventors of the vowel-points were completely 
forgotten, although they lived in a much later and a far more 
civilised age. 
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phonetic signs employed in Egyptian writing.! Others 
have supposed that the alphabet was developed out of 
the Babylonian cuneiform character.? But, as Winckler 
has recently observed, the arguments for attributing the 
invention of the alphabet to the Phoenicians are far 
from satisfactory.? We have, it is true, no right to 
maintain, with Winckler, that the hypothesis is improb- 
able in itself, for mere generalisations, such as the 
Statement that mercantile peoples are deficient in 
creative power, prove nothing at all. Nor is much to 
be said in favour of the rival theory put forward by him, 
namely, that the alphabet was invented in Babylonia, 
since the Babylonians, so far as we can ascertain at 
present, never made use of it for writing their own 
language. The inscriptions in the Semitic character 
which appear on some Babylonian and Assyrian weights 
and contract-tablets prove, indeed, that the alphabet 
was known in Babylonia ; but as these inscriptions are 
in the Aramaic language it would seem that the Semitic 
character was introduced into Babylonia by Aramzeans. 
The arguments which Winckler derives from the shapes 
of the letters are likewise very precarious. From the 


fact that ‘Ayn is represented by a circle he argues that : 


this letter was not originally included in the alphabet 
and that the Semitic character must therefore have been 
invented by a people to whom the sound of ‘Ayiz was 
unknown. But the circular form of ‘Ayin may be ex- 
plained by the obvious supposition that it is meant to 
Tepresent an ‘eye’ (Heb. ‘dyéz), precisely as every 
other letter seems to have been originally a rude portrait 
of some well-known object, the name of which happened 
to begin with the sound intended. In some cases both 
the shape and the name of the letter clearly indicate 
the object chosen, and this serves to show that the 
inventors of the alphabet spoke a Semitic language. 
But whether they were Phoenicians, Aramzans, or 
members of some other Semitic people it is at present 
impossible to decide.* 

We are not to suppose that the inventors of the 
alphabet endeavoured to distinguish the sounds of their 
language with scientific precision. It would appear 
that when two or more consonantal sounds bore a 
certain resemblance to one another they were sometimes 
represented by a single letter; thus the ancient Semitic 
alphabet had only one siga for the two sibilants which 
were afterwards known as Siz and Shin and distin- 
guished by a diacritical point (wy, ¢). In this case the 
distinction of sound must have existed from the beginning 
{as is proved by comparative philology), and became 
even more marked in later times; we may therefore 
assume that it existed likewise in the intermediate 
period, when the alphabet was invented. Since the 
inventors of the alphabet ignored this distinction, they 
may have ignored others also, and accordingly the fact 
that the ancient Semitic character does not discriminate 
between certain sounds which are expressed by different 


letters in Arabic (e.g., ra and e c and é) is no proof 


that the alphabet originated among a people who in 
pronunciation assimilated these sounds to one another, 
Of all known inscriptions in the Semitic character the 
oldest which can be dated with certainty, namely the 
pee inscription of Mesha’ king of Moab, 

3. Antiquity. belongs to the earlier half of the ninth 
century B.C. See MESHA. The inscription of Panammi, 
king of Ya'di, in the extreme N. of Syria, appears to 
have been set up about the beginning of the eighth 
century; it is written in a peculiar Aramaic dialect.® 


1 De Rougé, Mémoire sur (erigine égyptienne de (alphabet 
phénicien (Paris, 1874); Maspero, /fist. ancienne des peupiles 
de fOrient!3} 745 (Paris, 1893). 

2 Deecke in ZDMG 31 [1877] ro2-116, 

3 Wi, Gesch. Isr, 1 (1895) 125% 

4 The reasons which make it necessary to suspend our judg- 
ment on this question are well pointed out by Lidzbarski in his 
Handbuch der nordsem. Efigraphth (1898), 41734 

5 See DHM Die altsemitischen Inschriften von Sendschirli 
(Vienna, 1893), and cp Aramaic LANGUAGE, § 2. 
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Some Pheenician and Aramaic inscriptions are perhaps 
rather older than these two; but there is no clear evidence 
to show how long before the ninth century the Semitic 
alphabet was invented. Noldeke has observed that the 
style of the inscription of Mesha’ seems to imply the 
existence of a historical literature among the Moabites 
of the period, and what we know of the Moabites would 
lead us to suppose that their civilisation was decidedly 
less advanced than that of their neighbours to the W. 
Thus we may conclude with certainty that at the time 
of Mesha’ the Semitic alphabet was not a very recent in- 
yention. On the other hand, the fact that in the ninth 
century B.c, the shapes of the letters were almost 
identical in regions so far apart as Moab and Ya‘di 
does not favour the view that the alphabet had been for 
many centuries in common use, for in that case local 
types would have tended to diverge more widely, as is 
shown by the Jater history of Semitic writing. More- 
over, the tablets discovered at Tell-el-Amarna in 1887 
prove that about 1400 B.c. the Canaanite princes con- 
ducted their official correspondence with the Egyptian 
court in the Babylonian language and character. It 
would be very rash to conclude from this that the 
cuneiform character was then commonly employed by 
the natives of Canaan, for documents writtenin a 
foreign language and in an extremely difficult character 
can have been intelligible only to a small class of pro- 
fessional scribes, most of them, perhaps, slaves imported 
from other countries.! But it is evident that if the 
Canaanite princes employed, in their correspondence 
with Egypt, a language which was neither that of 
Canaan nor that of Egypt, we may with some plausi- 
bility conjecture that the Canaanites at that period had 
no writing of their own. 

The OT does not supply us with the means of dis- 
covering how or when the alphabet became known to 
the Israelites. In Genesis, as has often been remarked, 
there is no allusion to writing of any kind, whereas 
Moses is _represented, even in the older parts of Exodus 
(JE), as practising the art (Ex. 244), But from this we 
cannot safely conclude more than that writing had been 
in use among the Israelites for some time before the 
period of the narrator, who probably lived in the ninth 
century Bc, Nor does Judg. 5x4 throw any light on 
the question ; whatever the phrase 155 pag) may mean, 
it cannot be explained as ‘the pen of the scribe,’ since 
nay never has this sense either in Hebrew or Aramaic. 


It is remarkable that the ordinary Hebrew noun for 
‘writing,’ namely spp, from which »»p ‘a scribe’ is 
derived, has no etymological connection with any of 
the verbs which signify ‘to write’ (ana, ppm, ov), and 
this fact tends to support the theory that 199 is a forcign 


word ; whether it was borrowed from the Assyrian, as 
some scholars suppose, is uncertain. 
The name of the old Canaanite city HON? (Josh, 1515 f. 


Judg. 1117) might suggest that the word “50, in the sense of 
‘ writing,” was known already to the Canaanites before the 
Israelite invasion; but since the root 4992 has a variety of 
meanings (in Hebrew ‘to count,’ ‘to relate,’ in Aramaic ‘to 
shave the hair’), it is altogether illegitimate to found any argu- 
ment upon the name in question. Cp KirJATH-SEFHER, 

In the days of the later kings of Judah, the art of 
writing must have been very extensively employed, to 

4 a judge by the frequent allusions to it in the 

- Types. Prophets, especially Isaiah. The oldest 
extant specimens of Israelite writing, namely the Siloam 
inscription? and a number of engraved seals and gems, 

1 Even in Babylonia itself, where the language of the Tell-el- 
Amarna tablets was actually spoken, the knowledge of the 
cuneiform character was, in all probability, confined to a small 
proportion of the inhabitants. 

2 It is possible that 3BD in WHO") has no connection with 
the Heb. root 3H, since Phoen, g may correspond to Heb. }, 
e.g., Phoen. s2p= Heb. 421. The existence of a root pr may 
be inferred from the name of the place 7781 (9795I, ‘ to Ziphron,’ 
Nu. 349). 

3 See Dr. TBS pp. xiv-xvii. 
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seem to belong to this period. Here the shapes of the 
letters closely resemble those in the inscription of king 
Mesha’. Oue of the oldest Phoenician inscriptions, 
that which is found on the fragments of a bronze bowl 
dedicated to the Baal of Lebanon (C/S i. no. 5, see 
PHENICIA, § 18), exhibits much the same type. But the 
ordinary Phoenician writing has a decidedly more modern 
appearance; the down-strokes become elongated, so as 
to present to the eye a series of parallel lines, and the 
letters thus acquire an air of uniformity which is lacking 
in the older style. Another type is offered by the 
Aramaic inscriptions and papyri of the Persian and 
Macedonian period. ‘The distinctive feature of these is 
that certain letters (3, 3, y, 3) have open tops, as 
though their upper portion had been cut off. A further 
development of this Aramaic writing appears in the 
Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions, of the first 
century B.C. and onwards, which are specially remark- 
able for their frequent ligatures or joining of the letters, 
a feature common to all the later styles of Aramaic 
writing in use among Christians. As the Aramaic 
language gradually superseded Hebrew and the kindred 
dialects spoken in Palestine, the Aramaic letters became 
more and more familiar to the Jews. The coins of the 
Hasmonzean dynasty and those struck during the two 
Jewish revolts (66-70 and 132-135 A.0.) bear legends 
in the old Hebrew character; but some Jewish inscrip- 
tions of about the time of Christ are in the Aramaic 
writing, though the language is Hebrew. The particular 
variety of the Aramaic character which came into use 
at this period was called by the Jews £éthad mérubdd 
(y37 any), ‘square writing,’ or Aééhad aSuri (wig an3), 
‘Assyrian writing,’ a name probably due to the fact 
that it was employed by the peoples of NE. Syria. 
One of the most ancient specimens of the square 
writing is the inscription over the sepulchre of the Béné 
Héeir (917 79), a Jewish family, near Jerusalem ;} the 
character bears much resemblance to the Nabatzean, 
but the lines are straighter and the ligatores less 
frequent. In the fully developed form of the square 
character the ligatures disappear altogether. There is 
reason to believe that at the time when the text of the 
OT was definitely fixed—i.e., about the beginning of the 
second century after Christ—the square character was 
generally, if not invariably, employed in MSS of the 
OT.? Since that period it has continued in use among 
the Jews with very little modification. Strangely 
enough, the Samaritans alone remained faithful to the 
old Hebrew writing, though in their attempt to adorn 
it they gave it a somewhat fantastic appearance.® 

At a period which it is impossible to determine 
accurately, but in any case several centuries before the 
Christian era, the Semitic alphabet was introduced into 
Arabia and employed for writing various Arabian dia- 
lects, as is proved by many inscriptions which have 
been discovered in that country. Some of these were, 
until lately, known by the incorrect name Himyaritic, 
The alphabet in which they are written is evidently 
derived from that of the northern Semites; but it con- 
tains several additional consonants, invented for the 
purpose of expressing certain Arabic sounds which 


es is Chwolson, Corpus Jnscr. Heb, no. 6 (St. Petersburg, 
1662). 

2%n the recently discovered fragments of Aquila’s Greek 
translation of the OT (ed, F. C. Burkitt, Cambridge, 1897) the 


Divine name 7-A-w-A 3s written in a corrupt form of the od 


Hebrew alphabet, not, as we might have expected, in the square 
character. But it does not necessarily follow that the Hebrew 
MSS used by Aquila were written in the old alphabet through- 
out ; the Divine Name, which, it must be remembered, was not 
pronounced by the reader, may still have been written in the 
ancient style after the rest of the text had been modernised. 

3 Tables showing the forms of the letters used by the N. 
Semitic nations at different periods are found in Stade’s Lehr- 
buch der hebraischen Grammatik (1879) and Néldeke’s Kurz- 
gefasste syrische Grammatik (1880, (21898), but far fuller 
information may be obtained from the magnificent table by 
Euting in Chwolson’s Corpus inscr. Heb. See also P. Berger, 
Histoire de Cécriture dans Tantiquité (Paris, 1897). 
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were not represented in the older Semitic writing. The 
so-called Himyaritic inscriptions fall into two classes, 
according to dialect—those in Sabzean and those in 
Minzan, Both dialects seem to have been spoken in 
S. Arabia at about the same period, and to have been 
carried northwards by mercantile colonists, Among 
these inscriptions there are very few of which the date 
can be ascertained even approximately. The theory of 
Glaser, Hommel, Sayce, and others, that the Minzean 
inscriptions are of enormous antiquity and that the 
latest of them were set up about 1000 B.c,, has been 
completely overthrown by the discovery of a Minwan 
inscription which is dated from ‘the twenty-second year 
of king Ptolemy,’ so that it cannot be older than the 
third century B.c.! The dialect of the so-called 
Thamiadzan? inscriptions, recently discovered at Al- 
Ula, about 150m. NNW. of Medina, differs greatly 
both from the Sabwan and the Minsean; but the writing 
is nearly the same. Whether D. H. Miiller be right in 
considering the Thamiidzan character an earlier form 
of the Sabeean is uncertain. By the beginning of the 
seventh century of our era both the Thamidzean and 
the Sabzean writing had become obsolete in Arabia, for 
the alphabet employed by the Arabs at that time—the 
parent of the Arabic character now in use—was derived 
from the Nabatwan. In Eastern Africa, however, the 
Sabzean alphabet left a descendant, namely the very 
peculiar character known as the A&thiopic. 

The names by which the letters of the alphabet were 
known among the Jews appear for the first time in the 
5. Names of LXX text of Lam. 1-4. Here the MSS, it 

the letters. °° true, vary to a considerable extent; but 

there can be no doubt that the names are 
substantially identical with those which were used by the 
Jews in the Middle Ages. It would seem, however, 
that in very early times certain of these names were 
pronounced otherwise, since the names of the Greek 
letters, which were borrowed from the Phoenicians, 
sometimes diverge notably from the ordinary Jewish 
forms; thus [dupa (for Tauda) and "P&S (cp Heb. ward, 
‘head') appear to have a more primitive vocalisation 
than Sopra (@ yewed or yywr) and vy (@ pyxs or pys). 
Accordingly the fact that g is not a Hebrew but an 
Aramaic form cannot be regarded as proving anything 
with respect to the ultimate origin of the names. ‘That 
the names were liable to underge great change in various 
times and places is shown, moreover, by the Athiopic 
alphabet, in which several of the names are quite different. 
We must not therefore be surprised to find that among 
the Jewish names of the letters there are some of which 
the meaning is altogether obscure, namely, x7, 71. mn. 


my, “TE, Ap, and rn. 
The order in which the letters were arranged is shown 
by the acrostich poems in the OT (Pss. 25 34 37 111 / 


6. Order 119 145 Prov. 3110-31 Lam.1). In Lam. 
of the 2-4 the order is slightly different, since 
alphabet 5 precedes y.2 Among the Phoenicians 


the arrangement of the letters seems to 
have been the same as among the Jews, for the Greek 
alphabet in its primitive form corresponded to the 
Hebrew. By what principle the order was originally 
fixed it is impossible to discover, 

Ancient inscriptions in the Semitic alphabet, like the 
oldest inscriptions in Greek, are 
th iti written from right to left, The sole 

eo WELNEE, exceptions to this rule are found 
Puneeaetlon, eve: among the Sabzean inscriptions, a 
few of which are written fovorpogydév —z.e., in 


7. Direction of 


1 See the papers by DHM in the Vienna Oriental Journ. (Die 
Wiener Zeitschr. fir die Kunde des Morgenlandes) 81-19 161- 
166 (1894). 

a Notes after the Thamzid (Gk. of @ayovdyvoi), an Arabian 
tribe who inhabited those parts about the fourth century after 
Christ. The authors of these inscriptions, however, call them: 
selves not Thamad, but Likyan qui ; see DHM Epig. Denk. 


aus Arabien (Vienna, 1889). 3 See LAMENTATIONS. 
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lines running alternately from right to left and from 
left to right, a fashion common among the Greeks in the 
sixth century B.C.) In the inscription of King Mesha' a 
dot is placed after each word and a vertical stroke at the 
end of each sentence, Similar dots are found in the 
Siloam inscription and in some others ; but whether they 
were used by ordinary Hebrew writers may be doubted. 
In any case the OT contains very many textual corrup- 
tions which are due s:mply to wrong divisions of words.? 
Such mistakes were greatly facilitated by the absence of 
special forms for fina) letters, like those used in the writ- 
ing of the later Jews, Syrians, and Arabs. In Hebrew, 
Phoenician, and Aramaic inscriptions a line frequently 
ends in the middle of a word; but in the later Jewish 
style this is not allowed, and in order to fill up a line 
the scribes are accustomed to ‘expand’ certain letters, 
especially x. a, 5, n, and ao. 
The letters of the Semitic alphabet were originally 
used as consonants only, the vowels being unexpressed, 
8, Ortho- Such a system must, of course, give rise 
4 hy. endless ambiguities, for in the Semitic 
graphy. languages some of the most important gram- 
matical distinctions (¢.¢., the difference between an 
active and a passive verb} often depend solely on the 
vowels, The reason which led the Semites to content 
themselves with this imperfect method seems to have 
been that writing was at first employed only for short 
and well-known formulze, such as votive inscriptions, 
funereal inscriptions, and the like, not for literary works 
properly so-called. At length certain of the consonants 
(x. 7, 3, and +) came to be used also as vowels ; but this 
modification was introduced very slowly. In Phoenician 
inscriptions the vowels are never expressed save in a few 
cases at the end of a word. In the inscription of King 
Mesha‘ and the Siloam inscription the vowel-letters are 
inserted somewhat more freely, but very much less 
freely than in the present text of the OT.3 Among the 
Israelites, before the exile, the general rule seems to 
have been that no vowels were expressed in writing 
except the diphthongs az and ai (which were repre- 
sented by 1 and » respectively), and most of the long 
vowels at the end of words, ‘The use of vowel letters 
for #, 6, and 7 in the middle of words—which is frequent 
in the MT—-apparently came into fashion at a very late 
period, as a careful examination of @ shows.*+ The 
orthography of the present Jewish OT is probably the 
result of a revision (or of several revisions) by the scribes, 
for in all parts of the OT the use of the vowel-letters (or, 
as they are often called, matres lectionis} is approxi- 
mately the same, that is to say, the oldest books do not, 
in this respect, differ materially from the latest. But 
though we find a general uniformity of spelling through- 
out the whole of the OT, there are numberless incon- 
sistencies in matters of detail, and it often happens that 
within the space of a few verses the same word is spelt 
in two or more different ways. In no case, therefore, 
have we any guarantee that the vowel-letters in our text 
go lack to the time of the author, and to base historical 
arguments on the spelling is quite illegitimate.5 Even 


1 The Hthiopie writing, as is well known, always runs from 
left to right ; the oldest extant specimens of this writing, namely, 
two inscriptions at Akstim in Abyssinia, probably belong to the 
sixth century after Christ. 

2 See Dr. TBS xxx-xxxthe 

3 Thus the Siloam inscription has WX (thrice) for wx, and 
DAXNA {twice} for St2¥N5, 

4 Dr. TBS p. xxxiii*é Itmust be remembered that many words 
which the later Jews pronounced with 6 or @ originally had the 
diphthong aw. Thus when we find “yy and gyvy in the Siloam 
inscription, we ere net to reckon these as cases In which @ was 
expressed by 3. 

5 Thus the well-known fact that the form nim is sometimes 
employed in MT instead of the fem, xt" proves nothing as to 
the usage of the ancient Hebrew, since the } in this case was 
probably inserted by late scribes (cp Dr. Dew#. Introd. p. Ixxxviii). 
In Moabite the masc. form is written xx, and in Pheenician 
inscriptions we find x for masc. and fem. alike, the pronunciation 
of course varying according to the gender. 
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in the Middle Ages, long after the text had been fixed, 
there was still a considerable amount of divergence 
between the MSS as to the insertion of the vowel-letters 
in particular passages.) In MSS of the Mishnah and 
other post-biblical Jewish writings, the vowel-letters are 
employed much more frequently than in the OT; thus 
y and * often stand for the short vowels # and ¢% which 
is very rarely the case in copies of the OT. 
Though the insertion of vowel-letters doubtless ex- 
cluded certain ambiguities, the writing was still very far 
9. V 1 from being an adequate representation of 
polattes obs the language. Not only many of the 
" “ vowels but also the doubling of consonants 
and other important phonetic distinctions remained 
unexpressed. At length, several centuries after the 
Christian era, systematic efforts were made by the Jews, 
the Syrians, and the Arabs to remove this practical 
inconvenience. It cannot be a mere accident that among 
all three nations the introduction of the so-called vowel- 
points took place about the same period ; but how and 
where the idea originated is quite uncertain. As early 
as the fifth century after Christ Syrian scribes had 
adopted the practice of distinguishing certain words, 
which, though spelt alike, were pronounced differently, 
by means of a dot placed above or below; and it has 
been conjectured by Ewald and others that this was the 
origin both of the Syrian and of the Jewish systems of 
vocalisation. In any case, it would seem that at the 
beginning of the fifth century the vowel-points were 
unknown to the Jews, and that by the end of the eighth 
century they had been in use for some time. The 
Jewish scholars who introduced these signs into the text 
of the OT are commonly known as the .Wassorefes—t.e., 
traditionalists, from the late Heb, word massdreth (mb), 


‘tradition.’ Respecting their names and dates history 
is altogether silent. Though their work was of enormous 
importance, it must be remembered that among the Jews, 
as among the Syrians and Arabs, the vowel-points have 
never been regarded as an essential part of the writing ; 
in particular the MSS of the Law and the Prophets, 
from which lessons were read in the synagogues, appear 
to have been generally, if not always, written without 
points, down to the present day. Those MSS of the 
Hebrew OT which are ‘ pointed’ fall into two principal 
classes, according to the method of vocalisation em- 
ployed. ‘The great majority exhibit the so-called Pales- 
tinian® system, whilst others, of which the best-known 
example is the St. Petersburg Codex of the Prophets 
written in 926 A.D. {published in facsimile by Strack 
in 1876}, have the Babylonian (or superlinear) vowel- 
points. These two systems possess so much in common 
that they must necessarily be derived from the same 
original; but the precise relationship between them is 
still disprted. Both represent a very Jate stage in the 
pronunciation of the Hebrew language, or rather they 
express the language, not as it was actually spoken, but 
as it was chanted in the synagogues of the period. The 
most important difference between the Palestinian and 
the Babylonian systems is, that the Palestinian alone has 
a special sign for the short vowel e (Stghdl). The Baby- 
lonian system underwent considerable change in course 
of time, as is shown by the different forms which it 
assumes in our MSS; but it was ignored altogether by 
the great Jewish commentators and grammarians of the 
Middle Ages, and at Jength sank into oblivion, until it 

1 See, ¢.g., Co. Das Buch des Propheten Exechiel, 1886, p. 7. 

2 Also called ‘ Tiberian,’ from the fact that the city of Tiberias 
was one of the principal seats of Jewish learning from the second 
century onwards. 

3 The pronunciation of Hebrew words given in the NT and 
other Greek sources is often more primitive than the pronuncia- 
tion expressed by the vowel-points. It should also be noticed 
that the consonant text and the vocalisation are frequently at 


variance with one another, since the former presupposes a more 
ancient pronunciation than the latter. Thus in the very first 


word of the Hebrew OT, mwnx7a, the X must originally have 
been pronounced as a consonant, but is treated by the Massoretes 
as mute. 
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became known to European Hebraists in the nineteenth 
century. 

Both the Palestinian and the Babylonian systems of 
vocalisation are combined with an extremely elaborate 
system of accents, which were intended to indicate not 
only the place of the accent in individual words, but also 
the musical intonation adopted in chanting, and hence the 
greater or less degree of connection between the different 


! 
| 
| 


YEAR 


parts of sentences. A special method of accentuation is 
employed in the poetical books of the OT—z.e., Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job.” It is scarcely necessary to abserve 
that for us the value of the accents consists in the light 
which they throw, not upon the real meaning of the text, 
but upon the manner in which the text was understood 
by the Massoretes. A. ALB, 


Xx 


XANTHICUS (Zan@ikoc [AV]}, 2 Macc. 1130 33 38. 
See MonTH. 


| 


XERXES (WAWNN), Esth.1x RV™, EV Anasu- 
ERUS (¢.v.} 


Y 


YARN. See LINEN, 1, WEAVING, and on 25S. 
1727 /. [ROGELIM] see BED, § 3. 

1. JIDN, "fin, Prov.716 RV. See Linen, § ra. 2. Ezek. 
27 1g RV OBND), See UzaL. 3. MPD, mibwek, x K. 10 28 AV. 
See CHarioT, § 5, n. 3, WEAVING, § 2. 


YEAR (i1)¥, Sauah}. Day, month, and year are all 
indicated by nature itself as means for the measure- 
ment of time. These three units are quite independent, 
however, and stand in no direct or simple relationship 
to each other, and wherever an artificial reduction of 
the larger unit to terms of either of the two smaller 
is attempted in the absence of exact astronomical 
knowledge, inaccuracies and dislocations become 
inevitable. ‘These are not so great when the largest of 
the three units—the year—is measured in terms of the 
smallest—-the day ; but they become serious when the 
middle unit—the month—is taken as the basis for 
establishing a ratio. 

The former course (making the day the unit) was 
taken by the Egyptians; they had observed that after 

about 365 days the sun returns to the 
1. In Egypt. same site s the celestial sphere, and 
accordingly fixed their year as being 365 days. They 
altogether left out of account any reference to the 
course of the moon, although some reminiscence of it 
may be preserved in their division of the year into 
twelve equal parts of thirty days each, to which were 
added the five remaining days as supernumerary (the so~- 
called efagomenai). Even thus, however, it was an 


artificial product that had been manufactured from the 


natural year which contains 5 hours 48 minutes and 
48 seconds more than 365 complete days; and the 
Egyptian year, which on every fourth anniversary began 
a day too soon, was still a vague year, although it was 
only after the lapse of 1461 Egyptian years—-a so-called 
Sothis period (see CHRONOLOGY, § r19)—that the differ- 
ence amounted to a year too many. 
The second course (making the month the unit) was 
chosen by Mohammed, whose intention in prohibiting 
the occasional insertion of an intercalary 
3 In Islam. month was to frame a rational calendar, 
but who thereby only succeeded in creating another 
artificial product completely differing from the natural 
year, namely the so-called purely lunar year which with 
its twelve lunar months (354 to 355 days) annually 
begins the new year some ten or eleven days too soon. 
The calendar of Israel and the Jews avoided both 
the extremes just indicated, which are the necessary 
consequences of a too exclusive regard 
8. In Israel. either to the day or to the month in 
determining the length of the year. With the Israelites 
the method to be followed was decided by practice, 
unhampered by any dominating theory about the 
natural year. This of course did not exclude modifica- 
tions as time advanced, and ultimately the modifications 
led in the case of the Jewish calendar to a product 
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much more complicated than is exhibited either in the 
Egyptian or in the Mohammedan; it has, however, 
this advantage over both, that the Hebrews, at least in 
their reckoning of the years, though not always in 
their delimitation of them, remained in agreement with 
the number of the natural years. 

With the ancient Israelites, as probably at the outset 
with all peoples, the year was a solar one, that is to 
say, a natural year which was sufficiently 
defined for practical purposes by the 
regular recurrence of the seasons, To 
this also the Hebrew word for year seems to have 
reference; for in ny, Jdndh, at least, as in émaurds 
[&vos, vos], anus [annulus], jekr, year (cp Gk. yupody), 
it seems permissible to conjecture some sort of reference 
to a return to a starting-point, a repetition of the same 
circular course. The solar character of the Hebrew 
year, however, is demonstrated beyond ail doubt by the 
ancient determinations of time according to the seasons 
of the year and the agricultural operations dependent 
on these. Thus, for example, the annually recurring 
harvest festival or feast of weeks, dated by the harvest 
(Ex, 23162 3422 Dt. 169), the feast of tabernacles, dated 
by the ingathering (Dt. 1613), It is proved also by 
indications which clearly show that stated religious or 
political actions—dependent in fact on the period of 
the year—always occurred at the same time of the 
year. Thus for example the autumn festival falls at 
the end of the year (Ex. 23165 3422); the going forth 
of the king to battle at the return of the year 
(2S.11z 1 K. 202226 1 Ch.20x 2 Ch. 8610). Lastly 
it is shown by the ancient names of months which are 
unmistakably connected with the regular recurrence 
of phenomena of the seasons (see MONTH, § 2). 

The length of the year was hardly so accurately 
determined as to render impossible all uncertainty in its 

measurement. Probably its limits to 
5. Its length. some extent depended on weather- 
conditions and the labours necessitated by these. At 
least, we have no indication from the earlier times 
which would point to any exact definition of the year by 
any precise number of days. Not till post-exilic time 
does P seem to betray acquaintance with the fact that 
the year consists of 365 days, when he so states the 
number of the years of Enoch’s life (Gen. 523; see 
Enocu, § 6) or when he represents the Flood, which 
began on the seventeenth day of the second month, as 
coming to an end on the twenty-seventh day of the 
second month of the following year (Gen. 711 814). 
This last procedure is certainly to be taken as showing 


4, A solar 
year. 


1 As to the points in which the Babylonian accentuation differs 
from the Palestinian, see Wickes’ Treatise on the Accentuation 
of the Twenty-one so-catled Prose Books of the OT, Oxford, 
1887, pp. 142-150. It should be mentioned that Dr. Wickes 
regards the term ‘ Babylonian’ as a misnomer. 

2 See Wickes, A Treatise om the Accentuation of the Three 
so-called Poetical Rooks, Oxford, 1881. 
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that, assuming as he did for primitite times an accurate 
dating according to lunar months oi which twelve made 
an ordinary year of 355 days, he wished by adding on 
ten days more to bring the year, thus reckoned, up to 
the full length of a natural year of 365 days. Whether 
also the feast of the New Year (for which we have 
evidence from the exilic period; Ezek. 401, ep Lev. 
259), which was observed, not on the first but on the 
tenth day of the seventh month, is based on a similar 
reckoning, can hardly be made out. At all events, 
whatever may have been the freedom allowed in the 
measurement of any particular year, there are certain 
facts which show that the real length of the actual 
year was by no means altogether obscure even in the 
pre-exilic period. 

According to the reckoning in use then {in the pre- 
exilic period) the change of the year took place in 
een autumn, when all the fruits of the earth 
6. Beginning. had been gathered in and the former 
rain (ayn, #dreh) was preparing the fields for fresh 


tillage and a renewal of the yearly cycle. The autumn 
festival, or feast of the ingathering (jy ox7 an, 4a 


ha asipk), with which the yearly round of feasts was 
closed, was observed ‘at the outgoing of the year’ 
(movin mega, déséth hasSdndh—-Ex, 23 16) or ‘at the year's 
revolution’ (miwin pBypn, buphath haskindh—Ex. 3422). 
These definitions of the oldest legislation are so clear 


and distinct as to make further proof unnecessary. 

If any further proof were requisite, it might be urged that the 
passover could not have been observed in accordance with the 
precept of the newly-found law unless the new year was in 
autumn in the eighteenth year of Josiah (2 K. 2323; cp 223), 
and that on no other assumption can the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
be made to synchronise with the first year of Nebuchadrezzar 
(Jer. 25 1) and with the year of the battle of Carchemish (Jer. 
462). Such inferential arguments are needless. Besides, the 
text of these passages (cp @) is not in a satisfactory condition. 

It is wholly unwarranted, however, to regard the 
autumn as marking the change of the economic year, 
and to set over against this, as the ordinary calendar 
year, a civil year that had its commencement in spring. 
There is absolutely no evidence for any such system of 
double accounts before the exile. 

The expression ‘at the return of the year’ (2385 nzuind; 23. 
111 1K. 2022 26), which is used more than once with reference 
to campaigns beginning in spring, does not speak of a beginning 
of the year, but is couched in such general terms as to contain a 
definite date only when one knows that the spring is the time 
for campaigns to begin, and in itself means nothing more than 
‘in the following year.’ 

There is all the less reason for this postulating of a 
beginning of the year in spring—in the interests of the 
late P (Ex.122), and in contradiction to the terms of 
the oldest legislation (Ex. 2316 3422)—inasmuch as the 
period of the exile itself bears witness to the observance 
of the New Year festival in autumn, and in the end the 
old custom once more triumphed over the later innova- 
tion which for a time had held the year to begin in 
spring, See NEw YEAR, §1. 

The question as to the relation of the months to the 
year is more difficult. For the earlier ages it is im- 

. ossible i vi inty. 

7. Relation is is oe to ed evening with certainty. 

of year to ‘robably the months and the years 

monthe simply ran a parallel course, without any 

* attempt being made to fix a point of 
coincidence at which the year and the monthly cycle 
might take a common beginning. The fact that in the 
exile the New Year festival was held on the tenth day 
of a month without any sense of strangeness (Ezek. 401, 
cp Lev, 259) seems to point to this. When necessity 
arose, doubtless no difficulty was felt in making a 
thirteenth month follow upon the ordinary twelve within 
the same year; but there was not as yet any definite 
rule, and the text of 1 K.47-20, which speaks of the 
division of Solomon's kingdom into twelve districts, 
each of which was called upon to maintain the expenses 
of the royal household for a month, has unfortunately 
reached us in such an imperfect state of preservation 
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that we are unable to see in it clear evidence of a year 
of twelve months; it is possible even that Judah may 
have béen thought of as the thirteenth district, with this 
as its special privilege that it became liable to the tax 
only in intercalary months. In substance, then, what 
we are able to say is this: In the pre-exilic period it 
was natural years that regulated the chronology, the 
change of the year fell in autumn, and the months, 
which followed the moon, were allowed to take their 
own way, without concerning themselves much about 
the year. 

As in so many other things, the exile brought 
profound changes into the Jewish Calendar. Away 

8. Exili from their native soil, with which their 
ih me worship had stood in such intimate con- 
changes. nection—a connection which Deuteronomy 
indeed had already been recently seeking to sever— 
they were now all the readier to take over the Babylonian 
calendar, which they had learned to recognise as the 
more scientifically regulated one, This change 
announces itself in a new terminology for the months 
and in a transference of the beginning of the year. 
Down to the exile the months had been designated by 
their ancient names (so even in Deuteronomy); in the 
exile comes in the custom of distinguishing the months 
from each other by numbers, and also of placing the 
first month in spring (cp, to begin with, the exilic 
redactors of Jeremiah and Kings, Ezekiel, Haggai, and 
Zechariah, then P and the final redactor of the 
Hexateuch [e.g., Dt. 13], and also Chronicles), In 
course of time even the foreign Babylonian names for 
the months began to come in; but except in Ezra615 
{in an Aramaic passage) and in Neh. (11 21 615) their 
ordinal numbers are also at the same time given (so in 
Esther and in Macc.).1_ The transference of the begin- 
ning of the year to the spring is already witnessed to 
by the numbering of the months beginning, as in the 
Babylonian Calendar, with the spring month; but we 
have, besides, express evidence in the ordinance of P 
in Ex.122 ‘This [the current, Passover] month shall 
be unto you the beginning of months: it shall be the 
first month of the year to you.’ The evidence here 
supplied does not lose in weight even if the verse should 
prove to be due to a later editor. For in any case the 
change of the era is carried back to a divine command. 
given of old to Moses and Aaron while still in the land 
of Egypt. But this of itself proves that the Israelites 
had once made use of another era (that beginning in 
autumn), and that its place was taken by the spring era 
only at a later date. 

In P's account of the deluge a further proof of this author’s 
knowledge of the earlier employment of an autumn era is 
obtained, only if we hold ourselves shut up to the conclusion 
that he considered the flood to have begun in autumn. But in 
that case P has not only carried back the Jater designations of 
the months to that patriarchal period, but has also adapted these 
in academic fashion to the autumn era by designating, in 
accordance with this latter era, as the second month, that which 
by the spring era was the eighth (cp Gen. 711 844 13,4). 

At what date this change came in cannot be gathered 
from the passage before us; but the whole manner of 
P, which is to carry back all the ordinances of the post- 
exilic community to Moses, renders it probable that in 
this ordinance also we see the sanctioning of an innova- 
tion that had been introduced at the time of the exile, 
and the date of which admits of being definitely fixed by 
means of the new designations the months then received. 

‘The memory of the older custom of beginning the 
year in autunin was still vivid during the exile and took 
concrete shape in an ecclesiastical New Year's festival 
{Fzek. 40x Lev. 259 Nu.29r; cp Ley. 2324). In this 
way from henceforward there was observed, alongside 
of the official civil New Year in spring, an ecclesiastical 
New Year in autumn, which was held by the ancient 
pre-exilic custom. The beginning of the civil year fell 
thus on the first day of the first month (or Nisan, cor- 
responding to what had formerly been known as Abib), 


1 In Zech. 17 71 the names of the months are a later insertion. 
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The ecclesiastical New Year on the other hand did not 
remain unaltered, At first it was, as already stated, 
observed according to Ezek. 40:1 (ep Lev. 259)’on the 
tenth of the seventh month (Tishri); but afterwards it 
was transferred to the ast of Tishri (Lev. 2824 Nu. 
291 [P)). 

The day, in the passages last cited, indeed is called no longer 
nwt WRI, ra¥ haksdndh, as is the day of the new year in 
Ezek. 403, but AWM OV, yom térn'ah, ‘day of blowing of 
trumpets’ (Nu.291; cp aya 1531, zikron téri‘ah, ‘a 
memoriaj of blowing of trumpets,” Lev. 2324}; but Lev. 258 7 
leaves no room for doubt that the cog eneagctohes A Taust be 


taken as the characteristic feature of the New Year's day, and 
that the exilic New Year festival had to give up its place to the 
day of atonement (OMB CY, yoo Aippirimn, Lev. 2827f.3 cp 
New YEAR) now transferred to roth of Tishri. 

How the insertion of a thirteenth month which from 
time to time was necessary was arranged, we have no 
means of knowing, the OT being silent on the subject. 
The fact, however, that such insertion was actually made 
in order to keep the beginning of the year in approximate 
coincidence with the vernal equinox, does not admit of 
doubt; it was the practice of the Babylonians from 
whom the entire new calendar was borrowed. 

The arrangement thus made was not disturbed till 
long afterwards, and even then probably only on account 
9. Seleucid of the Seleucidan calendar which made 

. jandees the beginning of the year in autumn. 

ca * At the same time dt remains a question 
whether any such alteration in the manner of reckoning 
time can be proved from 1 Macc., for there are two 
opposing views as to the interpretation of the dates 
there given, Wellhausen (//G 208) maintains that in 
I Mace. also the Seleucidan autumnal era is followed. 
On the other side range themselves, amongst others, 
Cornill (Die siebsig Jakrwochen Daniels, 20 f., 1889) 
and Schiirer with convincing reasons for concluding 
that x Macc. in its dates follows the Babylonian vernal 
era taken over by the Jews during the exile, 

They urge :(1) the dates would not fit the events to which they 
are assigned, if the Seleucidan era be assumed. To take a 
simple example, the events related In 1 Macc. 10 1-21 impera- 
tively demand a longer space than the fourteen days which are 
all that can be given them on the view adopted by Wellhausen. 
(2) The designation of the months by ordinal numbers, of which 
the first is given to the month that occurs in spring, would be 
very strange if the year were held to begin in autumn, for in 
that case the seventh to the twelfth month of a given year 
would fall in point of time before the first to the sixth of the 
same year (cp 1 Macc. 452 where the ninth month is Chislev, 
1021 where the seventh is the month of the feast of tabernacles 
[Tishri}, and 1614 where the eleventh month is Shebat).1 (3) 
Similar modifications of the Seleucidan era in accordance with 
the requirements of local calendars can be shown to have 
occurred elsewhere. In fact for the’ city of Damascus the use 
of exactly the same era can be proved (Schiirer). 

We may conclude that in the first century B.C. {as is 
to be inferred for the second at any rate from Est. 37) 
the official era began the year in the spring (on the rst 
of Nisan); for it, accordingly, the spring of 312 B.C. 
marked the beginning of the first year of the Seleucidan 
era. Nor is it necessary to assume any other mode of 
reckoning in 1 Macc., as a mere discrepancy about’ a 
single date is not reason enough for postulating a special 
era for the book. 

When we come to the first century of our own era, 
however, the case is different. For Josephus confines the 
year that has its beginning in spring to religious affairs 
only ; for buying and selling and all manner of secular 
business, on the other hand, the beginning of the year 
is in autumn (Awd. i, 33).2 In full agreement with 


Jf in the present text of Neh.1x 2x, Chislev precedes 
Nisan of the same year (the year that is described as the 
twentieth) the case is somewhat different from that referred to 
in the text, their respective desinations as ‘the ninth’ and ‘the 
first’? month being avoided. But too much stress ought not to 
be laid upon these passages, inasmuch as in Neh. 11 the name 
of the king is not given where certainly it might have been 
expected, and thus the accuracy of the tradition as a whole 
becomes open to question. aM 

2 The passage runs: ‘But Moses appointed Nisan which is 
Xanthicus as the first month for their festivals, leading forth the 
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this are the regulations of the Mishnah which (Risk 
hashshdnd, 1x) distinguishes four commencements of the 
year, of which the ist of Elul, the new year for the 
tithing of cattle, and the rst of Shebat, the new year 
for the fruit of fruit-trees, may be left out of account, 
as being merely the terms with reference to which 
accurate reckoning of sacred dues was fixed. What is 
important to notice here is that the 1st of Nisan is there 
given as the new year for kings and for the sacred feasts 
(that is, as in Josephus, for religious affairs), whilst the 
rst of Tishri is the new year for the years, for the 
Sabbatical years, for the years of Jubilee, for tree-plant- 
ings and vegetables (and so for the enumeration of the 
years). Hence the rabbinical formula explains itself: 
‘Nisan is the first of the months of the year, but 
Tishri is the beginning of the year." From that day 
to the present the 1st of Tishri has continued to be 
New Year's Day, and thus it is correct to say that the 
reckoning of the year according to the vernal era, 
which was adopted by the Jews in the exile from the 
Babylonians and afterwards received the sanction of P, 
was only an episode—a large one it is true, from the 
sixth to the last century 8.¢.—in the history of the 
Hebrew and Jewish Calendar. 

Throughout ali these changes the year had remained 
solar, Owing to the very absence of any definite in- 
flexible rule,2—which, had it existed in the early times, 
must necessarily have been incomplete and inaccurate 
~—for the insertion of the intercalary months, the year 
was saved from becoming a vague year. This great 
advantage was purchased, it is true, at some cost; it 
made the year of variable length, according as a month 
had been inserted or not, and according to the number 
of months of twenty-nine days and thirty days respec- 
tively contained in it;3 and the rst of Nisan, like New 
Year's Day, the zst of Tishri, did not always occur at 
precisely the same point of time but varied within a 
limited period, just as the yearly Christian festivals now 
{Easter, Ascension, Whitsunday) are not fixed but 
movable feasts. 

The same peculiarities are still displayed by the Jewish year 
even after the adoption of a special rule for intercalation. Even 
at as late a date as the beginning of the Christian era it was 
the part of the Sanhedrin in each individual case to decide on 
the ground of direct observation whether the insertion of a 
thirteenth month was required or not, just as also the visibility 
of the crescent moon decided whether or not the month had 
ended on the twenty-ninth day. The intercalary month was 
introduced after Adar and before Nisan, and the decision as to 
the insertion (HAY) of a month and the conversion of the year 
into an intercalary year (ng naw),4 was effected in the course 
of the year itself, often not till the month Adar, and even then 
sometimes not till after the feast of Purim,—in other words 
hardly fourteen days before the beginning of the intercalary 


month, which also bore the name of Adar (TIN), 287 778, or 
ARIZ TN). : 





Hebrews from Egypt in this month; he also made the year to 
begin from it as regards all the solemnities of divine worship, 
though as to buying and selling and all other affairs he preserved 
the ancient order’ (Mavorjs 6€ rov Neodv, bs tore Havbixds, pire 
mparov tri rails éoprais w@pice xara TovToy é& Aiyirrov sous 
"EBpaious mponyaydy, Obsos & atta kat mpos artgas Tas eis td 
Detoy Tinas Rpxer, emi mevror ye mpdcers Kal was Kat Thy GAAnY 
Stotxyow Tov TpaTov Kégpov Scepvaate), 

1 awa YN NT eM sae end pwNT NI Ds 

2 No such rule can be found, as Klostermann has supposed, 
in the institution of the year of jubilee. As any evidence that 
the precepts regarding it were ever observed is wholly wanting, 
the best theory—supposing, what is not very probable, that 
yobé2 means intercalation—is that the idea was, by means of an 
artificial expedient, introduced as an afterthought, to bring into 
conformity with the solar year the old year which was errone- 
ously assumed to have been lunar. What P has to tell about 
the year of jubilee is learned theory merely,:that was never 
realised in practice. 

% The rule, naturally, was that each year ought to have six 
months of twenty-nine days and six months of thirty days (cp 
Bk. of Enoch 7815 f); it is, however, assumed to be possible, 
in the Mishnah (CArdkhin 22) that a year may have as few as 
four months, or on the other hand as many as eight months, of 
thirty days each, The length of the year thus varied from 352 
to 356 days, an intercalary year from 382 to 386 days, 


_ 4 An ordinary year was called TOW nw. 
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Jewish tradition hands down a number of criteria 
whereby to decide whether a month requires to be 
inserted or not; but in all cases the decisive considera- 
tion is this, that the passover, which has to be celebrated 
at full moon in Nisan (14th Nisan), must not come 
before the vernal equinox, but must be celebrated when 
the sun is in Aries (év xpi@ rod HAtov xaBeoradros ; Jos, 
-fné. iii. 103). Of course the Jews of that period had 
arrived by practice, if they had not already learned it 
from the Greeks who had long been acquainted with the 
eight-years’ cycle (the dxTaernpis), at the generalisation 


that, broadly speaking, an intercalary month became | 


necessary thrice every eight years. But ultimately, when 


regulating their calendar in the fourth century, they ‘ 


adopted from the Greeks the nineteen-years’ cycle (évvea- 
xadexaeTypts), dating from the Athenian astronomer 
Meton in the fifth century B.c., in accordance with 
which seven out of every nineteen years (the 3rd, 6th, 
8th, roth, 14th, x7th, and roth) require an intercalary 
month. When this rule is followed, the difference in 
nineteen years amounts only to a little over two hours. 
The Jews of the present day still adhere to this Metonic 
calendar. 

Alongside of the division of the year into months, 
immemorial usage sanctioned a division by the seasons 


ZAANAIM, THE PLAIN OF, AV, with Zaanannim 
in mg. and RV text—mg. Bezaanannim [g.7.]—(O'p¥3 px 
[Kt.], 0°2I~¥3 8 [Kr.], translated wAcovextotivrwy {B], ava- 


mavonevev [AL], or [Pesh.}, Sersinz [Vg.]). 


The nomadic journeys of Heber the Kenite extended 
to ‘the plain of Zaanaim,’ or—the only correct render- 
ing so far as pox is concerned—‘the oak (or, sacred 
tree?) of Bezaanannim,’ Judg. 41: (cp MoREH, THE 
PLAIN OF}. It is against AV's interpretation that 
according to rule pox (‘oak’) would require the article; 
on the other hand, such a name as BEZAANANNIM (g.2.) 
is against all analogy. See Crit, Bid, T. KC. 


ZAANAN (JIN¥), Mi. lrct; see ZENAN, 


ZAANANNIM, THE OAK IN (O°31U¥3 Soyo]; 
wwra xal Berexiey [B], wnAwy x. Berevarin [A], but dan 
seevaveip [L], Pesh. veszen san'arnt [Pesh.]; Saananio: (Vg.)), 
RV Josh. 19 33 (also in Judg. 41x); AV Qosh. /.¢.), arbitrarily, 
‘[from}] Allon to Zaanannim,’ RVmg- (Zicc.) ‘the oak {or 
terebinth) of Bezaanannim’; mentioned in the definition of 
the W. boundary of Naphtali, Josh. 1933 (cp ADAMI-NEKEB). 
See BEZAANANNIM. 

ZAAVAN (ji0?, in Sam. JT; zoykam [BADEL)]), 
b. Ezer, b. Seir the Horite, Gen. 3627; x Ch. 142 (AV 
ZAVAN ; azoyYKaN [A], Zayan [L]). 

ZABAD (723, abbrev. for STAY; see NAMEs, 
§ 50, ZEBADIAH; zaBad FNAL]). 1. A Judahite, 
descended from the Egyptian or Misrite JARHA (@.v.}, 
1 Ch. 236f ({aSe5 [BA]). Under the designation 
‘Zabad ben Ahlai' he appears in 1 Ch, 1141 as the first 
of the sixteen additional names in the Chronicler’s list 
of David's heroes, as compared with 25S. 238-39 (f{afer 
[BN], fa8ar [A]). See AHLAI, and note that ‘ny, 
like mo, occurs as a corruption of Sxpmv (Che.). 
Perhaps 4 in v, 20 should be 33). A southern clan- 
name is expected (see SHUTHELAH). 

2, Mentioned among the b'né EpHrar (§ 12) 1 Ch. 
72x ({aBed [BA], om. L?). 

3. One of the assassins who slew Joash (2 Ch. 2426 ; 
fa3eX[B], fa8e¢ [A], fa8a8 [L]); see JozAcnaR and 
JEHOZABAD. 

_4-6. In list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i. § 5 end), 
viz, —4. One of the b’né Zatru (g.v.), Ezra 1027 (¢aBadas [B)) 
=1 Esd, 9 28 Sanatus, RV Sasatuus (eafados [BA]. 5. One 
of the b’né Hasuum, Ezra 1033 (¢afeA [BX], faBda. (L)= 
x Esd. 933 Bannata, RV SapaNNeEus (cafavvaovs [B], fav. 
[A], gapdra [L}). 6. One of the b’né Neso (¢.z.} Ezra 1043 
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also, and events were dated in accordance with the 
characteristic occupations of the successive periods of 
the year (thus, barley harvest in 2S. 219 Ruthl2z 
Judith 82; wheat harvest Gen. 3014 Judg. 141 Ruth 
223; the ingathering of green crops, Am. 71 [see Wellh. 
ad foc.|; the ripening of the earliest clusters of grapes, 
Nu. 13 20). 

Usually only two seasons of the year were formally dis- 
tinguished—' summer and winter’ [autumn] gan rp, Gen. 
Sez Ps. 7417 Zech.148, cp Is. 186) or ‘winter and harvest 
time’ (Ysp) AIH, Am. 315 Prov. 204), or ‘cold and heat’ (ip 
om, Gen. $22), or ‘sowing and reaping’ (7S) YU, Gen. 8 22), 
or ‘ploughing and reaping’ (V'sp. wn, Gen. 456 Ex. 3421). 
Winter also (IND, Cant. 211) is specially mentioned. 


Cp especially Dillmann’s dissertation on the calendar (see 

Monn, § end), We. Prof. r12-114, Reste, 90/., 1/G, passim ; 

Klo. Pentateuch, 419-447 (‘Ueber die 

10. Bibliography. kalendarische Bedeutung des Jobel- 

jahres’); Schtirer, G// 1 26-33 ((3)32-40), 

and 623-634 ((3) 745-760); AAT), 325-326, and the chrono- 

logical treatises, especially that of Ideler, referred to ander 
CHRONOLOGY, § 85. K. M. 


YELLOW. For (1) AWY, sakod, Lev. 1330 32, see 
Cotours, § 7; and for (2) PPT", yérakrak, Ps. 6813, see § 1x 
and cp § 5. : 

YOKE (Sy), 18.67. See AGRICULTURE, § 4. 


Z, 


(oedex [BX] om, A)=1 Esd. 935, Zabadalas, RV Zabadeas 
(gaPadacas [BA]}. 


ZABADEANS, RV Zabadeans, an Arabian tribe, 
living near Damascus, which was attacked and spoiled 
by Jonathan (x Macc. 1231; zaBadatoye [VA], -eoye 
[SN]; séétdaye [Pesh.]). Josephus (42. xiii. 510), by 
a very natural confusion, calls then: Nabataeans. In the 
Mégillath Tad dnith, § 33, it is said that ‘on the seven- 
teenth day of Adar the heathen rose up against the 
remnant of the scribes, in the city of Chalchis and 
tai mg (in J. Ta'dénith,213, pou); but there was 
deliverance to the house of Israel.'? This is referred to 
the incident in r Macc. by Derenbourg { Hzst. Pal. 99 f-) 
and Wellhausen (Phar. u. Sad. 38); but not by Schiirer 
(G/V'1 187). Chalchis(o-pba, etc.) is the modern’ Anjara; 
about 7 m. due E. of it is ez-Zebedani, a town and 
district 63 hrs. NW. of Damascus on the way to Ba'albek, 
and on the W. slope of the Anti-Jibanus (cp ARANA). 
It is therefore extremely probable that in the modern 
ez-Zebedani we have a trace of the former existence of 
an Arabian tribe of Zabadeans in that district. The 
name occurs not unfrequently in this region, for there is 
a Kefr Zebad a short distance NW. of ez-Zebedani, and 
forms of the same name are often met with on inscriptions 
from Tadmor and its environs.? 8. ALC. 


ZABBAI (°3!, either miswritten for ZACCAI, or from 
Zabdai or ZEBADIAH; see § 52, and cp perhaps ‘3? in 
Palm. [de Vogiié, Syr. Centr. 28]; zaBoy [BSA). 

t. One of the b'né Bernat [g.v.], Ezrald28 (Cafov@ [L])= 
1 Esd. 929 Josapav, RV Jozaspus (gaBdes [B], weaBasdos (AI, 
gafove [L]). 

2, Father of Baruch, who helped to repair the city wall (Neb. 


320, GaBpov [8], pafBe: (LJ). The reading of the Kr. is Zaccar 
(+33), which is supported by Pesh. and Vg. (ZacHal). 


ZABBUD (953, Kt.}, Ezra814, EV. See ZAnvn, 2. 

ZABDEUS (za8Aaioc [BA]}, 1 Esd. 921 = Ezra 1020, 
ZEBADIAH, 9. 

ZABDI (JA, either a gentilic, of which there are 
two expanded forms ZABDIEL and ZEBADIAH, or, if 
these names have a religious reference, a shortened form, 


produced by omitting Ss or 7 ; note that Zabdi, 1, is 


1 See Dalman, Aram. Dialekiproben, 334 (Leipsic, 1896). 

2 On a Greek inscription (Waddington, 2597) mention is made 
of of &x -yevotls CaBSiAwAewv, a family whose name was a com- 
pound of Zabdi and the Palmyrene deity Bal. 
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a Zarhite (Che.). Cp the Syr. Zaédaz in NT for Zebe- 
dee; faBae} [BAL]}. 

1. b, Zerah of Judah, an ancestor of ACHAN (Josh.71 177, 
gauBpele):} [BF], Ca8pe [A]); in 1 Ch. 26 his name appears as 
ben ge eas 
/ 2 ENJAMIN (§ 9), assigned to the b’né SHIMEt (¢.v.); 
1Ch. 819 (Cee [LD Rie 03 

3. The Stupuute (1 Ch, 2727; ‘Be, gaxpe & rod cedver 
{B], gaBs ... vegre [A], SaBde . 2. caday: (L]), who was 
over the vineyard produce in David's time, perhaps a native of 
SHEPHAM (¢.7.). 

4b, Asaph, an ancestor of MatraniaH (Neh.1117, om. 


Bn*A, gexple] [xo-4 gE. sup.L}) see ZicuRI (no. 11). 
ZABDIEL Ona, either an expansion of the 


gentilic Zappi [¢.z.], or a religious name=‘ gift of God,’ §§ 21, 
27; the altribution of Jashobeam [see 1] to the b’né Perez—z.e., 
probably [see PEREz] to the Zarephathites—and the designation 
of Zabdiel, 2, as ‘son of the [southern] Gileadites ’ [see below], 
and of Zabdiel, 3, as an Arabian, together with many plausible 
parallels, favour the former view (Che.]; gafé[e}imA [BAL]. 

1. Father of JASHOBEAM (1 Ch. 272). 

2. ‘Overseer’ of the priests, temp. Nehemiah (Neh. 
1is4). He is designated (at first sight very strangely) 


ebitaarya (RV ‘the son of HaGGEvoLIM,’ RV": ‘one | 


of the great men’; AV ‘the son of [one of] the great 
men’; Sadr [RB], Bagind [N*], fexpind vids rar 
peydrwy [Rome LI], Soxpend (AJ). 

It can, however, be shown (cp SHAPHAT, 3) that there was a 
Gilead in the Negeb, and the case of avy) (‘Gedaliah’), 
from 4-153—/.e., 13a, ‘the Gileadite '—justifies us in reading 
ondary, ‘son of the Gileadites’ (for parallels in Neh. 38, see 
Perrumer). See Crit. Bid. (Che.). 

3. ‘The Arabian,’ who took off the head of Alexander 
Balas and sent it to Ptolemy (z Mace. 1117: faBdendr 6 
apay [ANV], >xa [Pesh.];? Jos. daz, xiii. 48; faPe- 
os). Possibly the Diocles of Diod. (Fr. xxxii. 101}, see 
IMALCUE. 


ZABUD ($21, a name belonging to the same group 


as Zabdi, Zabdiel, Zebadiah, and in its origin therefore most 
probably a clan-name [Che.], but probably understood in later 
times as meaning ‘given [by God]’; cp § 56; the fem. form is 
ZeEguUDAR. The correct reading, however, both of x and of 2 
may be Zaccur).? 


1. b. Nathan, priest (AV ‘principal officer’ ; cp 25. 
818, AV ‘chief rulers') and ‘friend’ (7.¢,, ‘chief 
courtier’), of king Solomon, 1 K. 45} ({afov@ [B], fa8p. 
TA], faxoup [L}—7.e., a1 which is the reading of 
some MSS; cp any}. @, however (except A, which 
adds iepevs), omits ‘priest.'". Probably ‘friend’ (nyy; on 
the pointing see HUSHAI, n. 1) is a gloss on jn3, or, as 
we should rather read, ;36 (sce MINISTER [CHIEF]}; cp 
the paraphrastic substitute for oxn3 (rather o339) as 
applied to sons of David, in 1 Ch.181r7._ The whole 
passage (1 K.4566a) is thus read by Klostermann, 
‘And Zabud, son of Nathan, the king’s friend [mys ; or 
“adjutant '' =726?], his (z.e., Azariah’s) brother, was chief 
of the palace’; see AHISHAR, but cp Criz, Bid. for 
another explanation of sny ne (inwe)- T.K.C. 

2. A Jew belonging to the b’né Bigvai, who came 
with Ezra from Babylon, Ezra 814 (EV ZABBUD, follow- 


ing the consonants of the Kt. 321 [Bdé. Ginsb.] and | 


the vowels of the Kr. sit; faSovd [A]; om. B; 
faxxoup [L]; cp L in no. 1)=1 Esd. 840}, where for 
*and Zabud’ we read ‘the [son] of IsraLCuRus’ [EV] 
{usraxadxov [B], 6 rob coradKoupor [A], but xal faxxoup 
[I-]), a monstrous name made up of ‘ Iztal' (a misread- 
ing of 49m, ‘and Zabud’) and ‘ZaccurR’ (wn1), the 
reading of the Kr. and EV™- in Ezra. 


1 The § is to be explained in the same way as in JAmBRI, 
peonuBpia, etc., the confusion of 4 and mis phonetic, of 4 and 


s graphic (cp SBOT, ‘Chron.’ ad éoc., and see Dr. TBS 


p. Ixviii). 
2 Cp perhaps with this the Palm. name $3 (Mordt. Beitr. z. 
Kund, Palm. no. 69). 


3 Zabud, r, is the ‘xaxovp son of Nathan 6 ojuBoudos’ men- 


tioned in x K. 2 464(B) where 82, 93, 108 etc, read Caxxovp, 52, 
55, etc., faxoup. Note thatin45/ gaxoup is read by 82, 108, 
and Gaxxoup by 93. See CouNsELLOR. 
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ZABULON (zaBoyAwn [Ti. WH]), Mt. 41315 AV, 
RV ZEBULON. 


ZACCAI (*3} written ‘2? ; abbrev. from ZACHARIAH, 

§ 52, cp HacGan), the name of a post-exilic family ; Ezra 29 

(Gaxxov [B], -xav [Avid.], -xarov [L]), Neh. 7 14 (GaSov [BR], gax- 

ove [A], Saxxarov [L]). In 1 Esd. 512 it is [AV] Corse, or 

[RV] Cuorse (xopfc [BA], gaxxar[L]). Zaccai is the Kr. also 
in Neh, 320, where Ktb. has ZaBBA1 (.v.). 


ZACCHAUS (zakxyaioc [AV; Ti. WH], see 
ZACCAI). 

1. AV Zaccheus, an officer belonging to Judas the Maccabee 
apa 10 19), identified by some with the Zacharias of 1 Macc. 

2. A chief publican (dpytreAwyys) who received Jesus 
on his entry into Jericho (Lk. 191-10). There is much 
picturesqueness in the narrative; even if only a re- 
flection of the more historical story in Lk, 527-32, no 
one would wish to lose the beautiful picture of the care 
of Jesus for the meanest and most despised. ‘The 
improbabilities can hardly be denied. The only com- 
plete parallel to Lk. 195 is in Jn.147,4 which occurs in 
the ill-attested narrative of Nathanael. Nor is the 
crowd of curious followers (v.3) natural; it was the 
object of Jesus on this journey to avoid observation. 
Zacchzeus’s solemn act of atonement for injustice is 
also very abruptly introduced, nor. can one easily 
believe that Jesus, in his present circumstances, would 
have openly announced his intention of lodging with a 
publican (see PUBLICAN). Zacchzus’s name, too 
(=pure, innocent), as Keim (/esx von Naz. 349) points 
out, is suspiciously prophetic of his act of repentance. 
To identify him either with NATHANAEL (g.v.) or with 
Paul (the little) does not help us at all. On Lk.194, 
see SYCOMORE, 


A late tradition (Clem. Rec.) makes Zacchzeus a comrade of 
Peter. TK.C. 


ZACCUR (7131, see Names, §§ 32, 52; but, the 
names with which Zaccur and Zicnr (¢.v.] are grouped being 
originally ethnics. it is plain that Zaccur and Zichri, too, are 
ethnics which have been converted into personal names; cp 
ZACHER, ZECHARIAH, and see below ; gaxxoup [BNAL]). 
1a [PI ax Tey con (= ane of Ares Gg ea Nu. 

4 aKXY: > $axpov [A}, ga. xoup [F}, gayxoup [L)). 

2. AV Zasohur, a Simeonite, brother of Flavamuel~ Jerah- 
meel, and Shimei=Shimeoni ; 1 Ch. 426 (om. B, gaxoup [L]). 

3. A Merarite Levite, brother of Saonam= Mose, and ‘Ibri= 
*Arabi—z.e., N. Arabian (1 Ch. 24 27). 

4. An Asaphite Levite, brother of Nethaniah=Ethani, and 
Asharelah=Jizreeli or ‘ Jezreelite’ (1 Ch.25210; g@axxovs, 
$axxov6 [B]}); see ZICHRI, x1. 

5. Ezra81q EVing. (Gaxxoup[L)). See Zagun, 2. 

6. b, Imri (= Amariah = Jerahmeel) in list of wal!-builders Gee 
Nenemian, § xf; Ezra ii., §§ 16 [1], 152), Neh. 32 (Gafaovp 
[B), gaxxoup [x))- . 

7. Levite signatory to the covenant, grouped with SHEREBIAH 
and SHEBANIAH, both ethnics (see Ezra i., $7); Neh. 10 12 [13] 
(Gexwp [B}, Saxxwp [A], Saxxwp [x 7). 

e 4 Mattaniah(e., eel Temani), and father of HANAN 
(v.7.}; Neh. 18 13 (caxxovp (L]). 

A writer in PSBA has suggested that Zechariah and the 
related names may be connected with Zakkara, the name (of 
uncertain pronunciation) of allies of the Purusati (= Peli8tim ?— 
see PHiLIsTINEs, § 3). But if so, why do we not find any of 
these names given to Israelites of central Palestine (see Dor, 
§ 2)? It is more probable that Zacher (Zecher), Zaccur, and 
Zichri with Zechariah were originally the clan-names Zerah 
and Zarhi respectively. Cp ZERAH. T. KC. 


ZACHARIAH (7531). 1. 2 K. 1429 158-12 (9734), 
and (2) 2K.182; see ZECHARIAH, 2, 3. , 
3. (axapsas) Mt. 2335 Lk. 11 5c in Ry, AV ZacuaRrIas§, 9. 


ZACHARIAS, in NT RV Zachariah (zayapiac 
(BAL ; Ti. WH]}. 

1. A priest (x Esd. 18). See ZECHARIAH, 19. 

2. The name in rEsd.115 corresponding to Heman in the 
|! passage 2 Ch. 3515 (@L atzav=Heman). 

3. RV Zaratas (g.v.) in 1 Esd. 58 (Capaiov [B], gapeou [A], 


1 Plummer, indeed (Sz. Luke, 434), thinks that ‘there is no 
need to suppose that Jesus had supernatural knowledge of the 
name... . Jesus might hear the people calling to Zacchzeus, 
or might inquire.’ So Weiss (Leben Jesu, 2 437), ‘Jesus easily 
learned the name and character of the notorious man.’ But 
this is hardly in accordance with the intention of the evangelist, 
or with the natural impression of readers. 
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gapacov[L]}. AY, following the Geneva Bible, gives ZACHARIAS, 
See Seraraa, 8. 

4. tEsd.6173, see ZECHARIAH, 1. 

5. 1Esd. 83044. 6. 75. v 37 (Saxaprar [B}). 
see ZECHARIAH, 20, 21, 22. 

8. Father of JoserH (temp. Judas Maccabzeus), 1 Macc. 
5 18 56-62. 

g. Son of Barachias ; according to Mt. 2335, the last 
Jewish martyr of the pre-Christian period. All the 
innocent biood shed on the land {éwi rijs yijs) from 
that of Abel to that of Zacharias, son of Barachias 
(‘whom ye slew between the sanctuary and the altar,’ 
see RV) is to be visited, says Jesus, ‘ on this generation.’ 
Lk., however (1i51j, is without ‘son of Barachias,' and 
Jerome says that ‘in the Gospel used by the Nazarenes 
[the Gospel according to the Hebrews], instead of 
son of Barachias we find written son of Joiada' (in Zc. 
Mt.). We may, therefore, disregard the artificial 
Gnostic and patristic legends, which state (see Prot- 
evang. Jac. 23 f., and cp Keim, Jesus of Nasara, 2209) 
that Herod, who supposed John to be the Messiah, 
murdered Zacharias the father of John the Baptist in 
the temple by the altar of sacrifice (see 10}; and not 
less the hypothesis that Jesus refers prophetically to 
Zacharias the son of Baruch (but Niese has Bapecs), 
who was killed ‘in the middle of the temple’ in the 
first Roman war (Jos. B/iv.54), It is possible, how- 
ever, that ‘ Barachias” means the father of Zechariah 
the well-known prophet, and that it is a mere clerical 
error for ‘Joiada’;! possible, too, that the whole 
passage has been filled out by a later writer who knew 
of the horrible murder mentioned by Josephus. This 
assumes that Jesus really meant Zechariah b, Jehoiada 
(ZECHARIAH, 15). But the reason given for the phrase 
‘from Abel to Zechariah b. Jehoiada’ {that Chronicles 
is the last book in the Jewish Canon) seems very 
inadequate (see GOSPELS, § 150). According to N. 
Schmidt (BZ 1922, n. 1), Mt. 2335 once formed part 
of an ‘ Apocalypse of Jesus’ (cp Mt. 24) which cannot 
have been written long before the end of the first 
century (cp We. //G® 366; Skzzzen, 6 [1899] 20 #-). 
If so, the reference to Zechariah b. Baruch was full of 
significance to the original readers. 

1o. The father of JOHN THE BAPTIST (y.v.), men- 
tioned only in Lk. 15 8-23 39-79 32. He was of the 
course of Abijah (see Schiir., Ast. ii. 1216 7}, and his 
home was in an unnamed ‘ city of Judah.’ According to 
a comparatively early tradition the ‘city’ is ‘Ain Karim 
{see BETH-HACCEREM), and Afar Zakaryd is the precise 
spot where Zacharias dwelt; even recently Schick has 
spoken a word for this tradition (ZDP V 22 [1899] 90 & ). 
But the fact that no name is given most probably indi- 
cates that the narrative in Lk. 1 had but recently arisen 
when it was admitted by Lk. into his Gospel; the 
narrator hoped to be able to supply the name later {cp 
an analogous case in t S, 181, if H. P. Smith's view is 
correct), Though JurTAH (g.v.) is philologically and 
otherwise improbable, ‘Ain Karim (Schick) and Hebron 
(Ew., Keim) are also baseless fancies. From Uk. 180 
we should expect some city near the desert to be meant. 
It was in the temple, however, that Zacharias is said to 
have received a divine announcement of the birth of a 
son; the announcement is made in terms partly re- 
sembling those used to Manoah’s wife in Judg. 135 f 
Zacharias craved a sign, and is punished by dumbness 
until the fulfilment of the promise. When the child is 
born, the father names him fohn (cp Jos. Axzé, xiv. 13). 
The Protev. Jac. seeks to improve upon this by making 
Zacharias the high priest: he enters the Holy of Holies 
in his sacred attire. We arenot told that it was merely 
‘a voice’ (Bath kil; cp Mt. 817) that Zacharias heard ; 
the parallel of the oracle given to John Hyrcanus, the 
high priest, as he was offering incense alone in the 
temple (Jos. Amz. xiii. 103), is therefore imperfect. 
The long stay of Zacharias in the temple, and the 
surprise which it produced (Lk. 12z), may, however, 


7. 1Esd. 927; 


3 Cp the inaccuracy of the Tg. on Lam. 220 (ZECHARIAH, 15} 
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be paralleled by the long stay of Simon the Righteous 
in the temple on the Day of Atonement, when he 
prayed that the sanctuary might not be destroyed 


(Talm. Jer. Yowa,52). Cp INCENSE, §7,n. On the 
legendary death of Zacharias, see above, 9. Cp JOHN 
THE BAPTIST. T. KC. 


ZACHER, or, as RV, ZECHER (N3T 5 zaxoyp [B], 
Gaxx. [A], expe [L]), 1 Ch. 8 art, called, in 1 Ch, 937 ZecHARIAI 
yz, 6). m the possible ethnic character of Zecher see 
ACCUR, 

ZADOE (PITY, once PT¥, 1 K.126; ‘just.’ § 56 fj 
cp JEHOZADAK, and see Sappucegs.1 Similar in meaning is the 
form Zadduk [p17], which is not unfrequent in post-biblical 
times, cp 4dth, 456; Strack, ad loc.; Lag. Nom. 225 7 Sad- 
dik is the form generally presupposed by @ENAL [caddoun]; 
gadwx, @BNA in nos. 2-5 [and BA in 2S. with exception of 2S. 
817 B 1 Ch, 29 22 A], is somewhat less common. Other variations , 
are caadoux, Ezra72 (A); caddovy, Ezek. 4046 [A]; oaddox, 
Neh. 1111 (LJ, and gaSdwx, 2S. 1524-27 [L]; oadoux, 25.817 
xCh, 6 38 [53] 15:1 (Ll, Neh. 11ir (x} 1K. 44 [Bl, -x, 25. $17 
(A]; cafox, 25.1527 [A]. Sappuc, RV Savpuk ( Esd. 82; 
evadédovxov [A]); Savoc (4 Esd. 11). 

1, Zadok the son of Ahitub, a priest who held a 
prominent place at David’s court and played a great 

part in securing the throne for David's 

uy ica pag successor. We know nothing of his 
"real origin, nor can we say when or 

how he became priest in the royal sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem. We learn, however, from 258.817 % (cp 
2023-26, and see Bu. #2. Sa. 247, 254) that he was 
associated with Abiathar {for the correct reading see 
Driver, TBS ad ioc.) and with some of David's own 
sons in the priestly office at Jerusalem. Like Abiathar 
he was true to his sovereign during Absalom’s revolt ; 
like him he bore the ark of Yahwé when David was 
fleeing eastward from the royal city ; at David's request 
he with Abiathar bore the palladium of Israel back to 
the capital, and there with Abiathar did the work of a 
spy and supplied the king with information about the 
designs of Absalom and the other rebels. So far Zadok 
had been closely associated with that older and greater 
priest who represented the ancient family of the b’né 
Eli and that sanctuary at Shiloh in which they had 
ministered, In the end he supplanted Abiathar 
altogether. For Zadok joined Nathan the prophet, 
and Benaiah, captain of the foreign guards, in the 
harem intrigue which set aside Adonijah the legitimate 
heir, and placed Solomon the son of Bath-sheba on the 
throne. Abiathar, on the contrary, stood by Joab, the 
royal princes, except of course Solomon, and the rest 
of the more conservative party. Naturally, therefore, 
when Solomon became king, it was Zadok who anointed 
him; Abiathar, on the other hand, was banished to 
Anathoth ; the family of Eli forfeited the priesthood, 
and the chief care of the royal chapel or temple at 
Jerusalem was entrusted to Zadok and his descendants, 

In their hands it remained down to the time of the 

exile; but we have in 1S. 235 f interesting evidence 
2. Zadok that the prior claims of the b’né Eli and their 
‘aii A EV, eminence long before Zadok had been heard 

" of, were not forgotten. The author of the 

passage in question probably belonged to the period of 
the Deuteronomic reform. Like Jeremiah (7 12 266) he 
regarded the temple at Shiloh as the precursor of the 
temple at Jerusalem. He felt, therefore, that some 
reason must be given for the fact that the family of 
Eli which had officiated so long in Shiloh did not con- 
tinue to do so in Jerusalem. Political,grounds and the 
authority of the king to regulate the service in his own 


1 [There is another view as to the origin of Zadok—viz., that 
itis a modification of a gentilic name. This seems to be favoured 
by an examination of the names with which this name is associ- 
ated in Chron. and Neh. It will, however, be permissible to 
hold that the Zidkites (originally, it would appear, settled in 
the Negeb} may have derived their name from py, a secondary 
title of the god worshipped in primitive times by this clan; also 
that cultivated Israelites in later times interpreted ‘Zadok’ as 
meaning ‘just, righteous’ (cp ZEDEKIAH, § 1).—T. K.¢.] 
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chapel had satisfied the religious ideas of a simpler age, 
but did not by any means appear sufficient to one who 
had imbibed the ideas of Deuteronomy and regarded 
the priesthood as directly subject to divine regulation. 
Accordingly he puts into the mouth of an anonymous 
prophet the prediction that Eli's indulgence of his 
depraved sons was to be visited upon his descendants 
by the loss of the priesthood, Instead of the b'né Eli 
Yahwé was to raise up a new priestly race, and they 
were to perform priestly functions before the anointed 
king of Judah. The new family of priests was to share 
in the perpetual endurance of the royal house. In 
contrast with the Zadokites, the b’né Eli were to sink 
into obscurity and want. They were to petition their 
rivals for the most subordinate offices of the priesthood. 
Here perhaps the writer is thinking of the priests at the 
high places who had been driven by Josiah from their 
occupation, and had to depend for the future on the 
grace of the priests at Jerusalem. ‘True, the Deutero- 
nomical code had given the country Levites right to 
sacrifice at Jerusalem (Dt.187/.); but though some 
provision was made for them, the generous rate of D 
proved impracticable. See ELI. 
It is in any case certain that Ezekiel during the 
exile, in a prophecy which was written about 573 B.C., 
vindicated the sole right of the Zadok- 
8. pb iog ites to the priesthood. He draws the 
: sharpest line of demarcation between 
the sons of Zadok and other Levites. In D all Levites 
form an ideal unity, all have in theory equal rights. 
Ezekiel, on the contrary, passes sentence on the mere 
Levites, holding them responsible for that worship on 
the high places which was to him no better than 
idolatrous. In time to come they are, he says, to be 
debarred from ‘approaching’ Yahwé in priestly service. 
They are to be content with menial work, such as the 
slaughter of victims and cooking their flesh, keeping 
guard over the temple doors, etc.; only such Levites as 
were sons of Zadok might presume to lay the fat and 
blood on the altar (Ezek. 4415 f). 
Two changes were yet to be made in the position of 
the sons of Zadok, one enhancing their prestige, the 
+ other modifying the exclusiveness of 
& Zadok in P, their claims. First, whereas Ezekiel 
frankly took for granted the novelty of those unique 
tights which he claimed for the Zadokites, the ‘ Priestly 
Code’ somewhat later put the divine election of the 
priestly house back to the very dawn of Israel's history, 
back to the time when Yahwé chose Aaron as his priest. 
Hence the Chronicler (1 Ch. 653} was obliged to trace 
the genealogy of Zadok to Eleazar the son of Aaron. 
In the next place the idea! of Ezekiel was not perfectly 
realised. No doubt few Levites of inferior family, in 
proportion to the Zadokite priests, returned under 
Zerubbabel and later under Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh. 
739f. Ezra827.). Thus the Zadokites cannot have 
had serious difficulty in securing that pre-eminence which 
Ezekie) claimed for them. Nevertheless it seems that a 
certain Daniel of the sons of Ithamar (Ezra 82; see 
DANIEL, 3) accompanied Fzra and, owing perhaps to 
the wealth and consideration which his family enjoyed, 
contrived to share in those priestly privileges which D 
had assigned to all the Levites. Such, at least, is the 
ingenious theory of Kautzsch (S4, K7., 1890, p. 778 f-), 
and we may in any case be sure that some Levites who 
did not claim origin from Zadok were priests in the 
second temple. In their favour, then, the theory of 
descent was modified. It was said that Aaron had 
two sons who left issue: Eleazar, father of that line 
to which legitimate high priests belonged, and Ithamar, 
the ancestor of legitimate priests but not of legitimate 
high priests (so P in Ex. 623 Lev. 106 Nu. 428, so also 
1 Ch. 246). The Chronicler assigns sixteen classes to 
the sons of Eleazar—i.e., the Zadokites—and half that 
number to the descendants of Ithamar (1 Ch. 244). In 
this way also he is able partially to reconcile the double 
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priesthood of Zadok and Abiathar with the notions of 
his own time, since, as descendants of Ithamar, the 
b’né Eli were often lawful priests, though not high 
priests. See ELEAZAR, ELI, ITHAMAR, and cp, further, 
SADDUCEES. 

2. Father of JeRusHA [¢.v.] (2 K. 1533 2 Ch. 271, gadwp [B]). 

3. b. Baana, in list of wall-builders (see) NEHEMIAH, 8 14, 
Ezra ii., §§ 16 [1] 152), Neh. 3 4 (oadovx [x]); he is doubtless the 
signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i, § 7) mentioned in Neh. 


10 2x [22] (vadoux [A], caSdovx [BR], ed8wx [L]). In both cases 
the name occurs together with Meshezabeel. 
4. b. IMMER [¢.7.] (Neh. ae aadoux (x). 
5. A scribe, temp, Ezra (Neh. 1813, oad8oux [B]). 
W. E. A. 


ZAHAM (OM; pooAdAam [B], zadam [A], zaam 
[L]}, a son of Rehoboam (2 Ch. 111g). Perhaps from 
om=bxonv; note @*4 and cp RAHAM (Che. ). 


ZAIR {in locative ITVS; e1c ceiwp [B}; om. A; 
€k Ciwp [L]}, a place on the way to Edom, where 
Jehoram, king of Judah, ‘rose up by night and smote 
the Edomites who had surrounded him’ (2 K.82r). See 
JEHORAM, 2. It is strange to find that he also smote 
‘the captains of the chariots,’ and we are in doubt as 
to the true reference of the following clause, ‘and the 
people fied to their tents.” According to Benzinger and 
Kittel, after v 21a, the original narrative must have 
stated how Jehoram was surrounded in Zair {?) by the 
Edomites ; v. 214 (beginning nds cp mac, EV ‘and 
he rose [up] by night’) must relate a defeat of Jehoram 
which nearly issued in the death or captivity of the king. 
‘The people who fied can only be the men of Judah. 
Stade, in ZA TW 21 337-340 (1901), once more examines 
the passage, 2 K. 821-24, reaffirming his conclusion in 
GVI 1537, n. 1, so far as regards taking nity as the 


subject of op and x34 as an intentional alteration or 


correction, 

Instead of 335" “sw nei, Benzinger and Kittel would read 
something like (or IAN) 12 “77 Men, Both, however, hesitate to 
identify Zair, Ewald thought of Zoar (8); it is objected that 


this place-name in ® is oyywp or ovywp (implying p= &» whereas 


Zair is vewp, owp (i.¢., p= o); see Buhl, Edomiter, 65. The 
case, however, becomes entirety altered, if ol\J4x has been mis- 
written (as in other passages) for DI. It is a plausible theory 
that the passages relative to Edom in 2 Samuel and Kings (most, 
if not all of them) in their original form referred to ‘ Aram '—z.¢., 

erahmeel, rather than to Edom (cp Saut, § 3; JOKTHEEL, 2; 

#£2ZiN; SattT, VaLtey or; Zosau). 2K.82r now becomes 
plain. Emending the text in accordance with numerous analogies 
we get, ‘And Joram passed over to Misgur, and all the chariots 
with him, and [Aram] the Jerahmeelites smote him and the 
captains of the chariots; and the people fled to their tents.’ 
Migsur was presumably a N, Arabian town, so called from the 
region of Missur or Misrim (see Mizraim). It may have been 
originally intended in the list given in Josh. 1552-54 by Zior 


(g-7.). : 
Mihlau (Riehm, WWF, 1813) thinks Conder’s identification 

of Zair with the pass ez-Zuwéret, in the SW. of the Dead Sea, 

worth consideration; Buhl, however (Zdommiter, 65, n. 2), finds 


it inconsistent with 71" (but @ has avé6n, Syn, which may be 
right). T. Ko 


ZALAPH aby; cede [B], cade [NJ], -ced [AL]), 
father of Hanun (Neh. 330}. 


ZALMON ( fwdy, see § 4). The name occurs twice 
in the OT, more frequently in the Talmud, but without 
topographical data {Nenb, Géog. 275). 

1. (epuwv [BAL], aeppov [@™ in Moore], cehuwy [Eus. 
OS 29573, without indication of site}}. The name given 
in MT to a mountain near Shechem } (Judg. 9 48}. 

In the underlying story, however, the scene of the doings of 
Abimelech seems to have been placed in the Negeb, in and near 
a place called Cusham; Jerahmeel-Cusham may also (but cp 
SuEecuEm, Tower oF) be referred to. It is probably, therefore, 
some mountain of a Jerahmeelite range, and @§™’s reading may 





1 One might naturally think of Gerizim ; the argument offered 
for connecting the name with the southern peak of Hermon is 
perfectly absurd (see Moore, Judges, 265). 
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be taken to confirm this. For pos (aepuwr) is probably a 
popular corruption of $yony,] and we shall see (see ZALMON, ii.) 
that pods is not improbably a popular corruption of Sepnes 
now ‘Jerahmeel’ and ‘ Ishmael’ are repeatedly used as synonyms 
so that in one form of the original story Mt. Jerahmeel may have 
been spoken of, and in another Mt. Ishmael. ‘The corruptions 
‘Hermon’ and ‘Zatnon’ may of course have been made very 
early. The equation, Hermon = Jerahmeel, illustrates Enoch 66 
where the fallen angels arc sail to have descended on Mt. 
Hermon. Probably Mt. Jerahmeel was meant in the original 
story; six of the names of the fallen angels are clearly glial 
forms of Jerahmeel. The early legends may all have a Jerah- 
meelite or N, Arabian setting. “Cp ZALMONAK. 

2. AV SALMON {echuwv [BN]; ceduw [R4]}, accord- 
ing to most, a mountain or mountain-range (Ps. 6814 
[zs]t)}, the dark rocks of which (as if pods meant ‘ dark- 
coloured,’ from /oby ; cp moby) set off the brilliance of 
the snow, when, as in the depth of winter, snow-falls 
occurred. The psalrist is thought to compare the dead 
bodies, or perhaps the glistening arms or ornaments, of 
slain warriors to snow on Zalmon. Wetzstein { Adz. 
appended to Del. Azod, and elsewhere} compares the 
agahparos of Ptol. 515 (var. lect. aheadayos, aoadapos) 
which is a name for the Hauran mountain range (alluding 
to the dark volcanic rocks}. This is thought to be con- 
firmed by reference to the Jebel Hauran in v.15 [16], 
where Wetzstcin regards the phrase guiqian as a 
picturesque description of the crater-formation of this 
highly-voleanic region {so Che. 2s.(); Guthe, ZDPV, 
1889, p. 231; Buhl, cautiously, Pad 118; but not 
GASm. HG 550). 

The whole passage, however, seems to be corrupt, and an 


adequate restoration can only be hoped for by a searching re- 
examination of the whole passage (see Che. Ps.(2!), Among the 


current emendations of pods, Krochmal's ne20¥ (derived from 

Tg.) is the most plausible, Duhm’s awn and Lagarde’s "22 

sbzin leave pods in all its unexpected and unlikely prominence. 
TK. C. 

ZALMON (}1105¥}, the Ahohite, one of David's heroes; 


28.2328 (ehAwn—?e, JPY [B], cedAAwm [A], 
e€AimaN [L]; Pesh. saémun, Vg. selmon)=1 Ch. 11 gt 


(ILat, OY; wrer [Bx] Hr [sup ras A], wAa [L]; 
Pesh. ‘a/z,; 'tlai), See Names, § q. 

Inferring from the reading of @BL in 2S. that the form in y 
is original, Kittel (‘ Chron.’ in S8O7} would read poop, “Aliman, 
and Marquart compares ALEMETH (y.v.)=ALMON (but both 
these names are probably corruptions of ‘ Jerahmeel’). The 
name 7\25¥; however, is in itself highly probable. The three 
names pos, pansy, and mandy all point to the Negeb—all are 
N, Arabian, and all are (or spring from) popular corruptions of 
Seynea synonym, be it observed, of Sypry. Cp Nu. 140, 
if the view (Cri#¢. Bid.) is correct which makes oby ap on wand 
ondyn, an editorial attempt to make sense of the badly-written 
words of a gloss on ‘the people of the land,’ viz, e-Sxonse 
ov Sxom obeys (‘ Jerahmeelites, Ishmaelites, Jerahmeel- 
ites’), for which numerous parallels can be offered (Gee Crié. 
Bib). ‘They are our bread’ and ‘their shadow has departed 
from them’ are clearly impossible. There is indeed another 
theory, which would be tempting, if we were to look at these 
names by themselves, and not in the light of convergent text- 
critical arguments—viz., to find in pnby a trace of the god ody 
(St) worshipped at ‘Teima (see ZALMUNNa). But in similar 
cases a better solution is generally forthcoming. Certainly one 
of David's heroes might well have a name corrupted from 
‘Ishmael’ or ‘ Jerahnieel.’ T. K.C. 


ZALMONAH (agoby ; CEAMWN& [BAL]), a stage 


in the wandering in the wilderness (Nu. 38 41). 

The preceding station is Mt. Hor—ze., according to the theory 
which best accounts for a multitude of facts, Mt. ferahmeel (see 
Mosrs, §§ 14-18, with ni. 2, col. 3217). Another name of some 
part of the chief Jerahmeelite mountain-range was probably 
Zalmon—i.e., Ishmael (a synonym of Jerahmeel). 

It is reasonable to think that the name ' Zalmonah’ 
is only a doublet of ' Hor,’ and that in reality the same 
mountain district is meant by both names. See, how- 
ever, WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OF. Tr KC. 


ZALMUNNA windy + CdAmMANA LRAR@THJ, caa- 
Man [R*], but ceAMAaNA [B]}, a Midianite prince always 


1 Note that in the MT of Ps. 427 [6] n-bxiony (Jerahmeelim) 
has become p-ynpin. See Mizar, THE Hite oF. 
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mentioned with ZEBAH [g.v. ](Judg. 847, Ps. 8311). His 
hame (the pointing of which seems designed to suggest 
the interpretation ‘ protection refused’) is very probably 
compounded with that of the old deity abs? (see Tema). 
For the second part of the name we may compare the 
OT yrs. yun, and perhaps also nyjp on a Nabatwan 
inscription from Hegra (cp Moore, /udges, 220), or 
the first part of the place-name dx-y) (Josh. 1927; cp 
myi7, t 13, and see Neubauer, Athenzum, 28th Feb. 


1885; Baethg. Leztr. Bo f). S.A. C, 


ZAMBRI, 1. (zamBpei [B], -pic [A]) z Esd. 934 RV 
(AV Zambis)= Fzra 1042 AMARIAH, 3. 
2. (fauBple} [ANV]) x Macc. 226, RV ZimRI, ¢.v% 


ZAMOTH (zamoe [BA]}, 1 Esd. 928=Ezra 1027, 
ZATTU. 


ZAMZUMMIM (D'S12t; zoyomein [B], -mmcin 
[B*>}, zomzommein [A], zommeIN [FL]}, a branch 
of the RepHarm (g.v.}, so called by the Ammonites (Dt. 
220)+. Some compare Ar. samzama, ‘a distant rustling 
sound,’ and zfzim, ‘the hissing, whistling sound made 
by the 722 of the desert in the night’ {so Schwally,, 
ZATW, 1898, p. 138, and W. R. Smith, ap. Dr. 
Deut, 40). 

But these early names are so liable to corruption that the view 


given elsewhere of the probable variant Zuzim (g.v.) is pethaps 
more probable. T KC. 


ZANOAH (Nat, probably an expanded Jerahmeelite 
clan-name [cp Shelah and Sha'ul], and, if so, pre- 
sumably to be added to the group? containing Jaazaniah, 
Jezaniah, Aznoth-tabor, Uzzen-sheerah; the superficially 
obvious meaning ‘stench,’ though defensible [NAMES, 
§ 106], is hardly plausible, and the parallels for such a 
name are all textually suspicious—see, ¢.g., MADMEN, 
OPHNI, ZIPHRON ; ZAN@ [BRAL]). 

1. The name of a personified clan together with its 
chief centre, 1 Ch. 418 (fauwv [BA], favwe [L]}. 

The reputed father is Jekuthiel, a name which, like Joktheel 
and Eltekeh, is most probably one of the many current corruptions 
of Jerahmeel.3 The clan referred to was therefore of the Negeb 
(see closing paragraph). 

2. Acity in the SHEPHELAH (¢.v.), Josh. 1534 (ravw 
{B]). Also (Ges.-Bu.) mentioned in Neh. 313 (tavwr 
[1.]) and 1130 (om. BNA, favywe [No2™8- inf ]),  Robin- 
son (BR 2343) identifies with Zén@, a ruin 24 m. S. 
from 'Ain Shems (see BETH-SHEMESH). In the preced- 
ing and following groups of names in Josh. 1534 occur 
Zorah and Soco, which apparently suits the proposed 
identification. In OS 25838 1591:2 Zanoah is stated to 
be in the district of Eleutheropolis, 

3. A city in the hill-country of Judah, Josh. 1556 
(faxavaem, taking in ppm from v. 57 [B], favov [L]). 
Van de Velde and Robinson identify with Za‘nza, a ruin 
SW. of Yutta (Jutta, mentioned in the preceding group 
in Josh. ), though, being nearly as far S. as esh-Shuweike 
(Socoh}, it might seem more plausible to connect the 
name with 2. 

There is, however, an element of uncertainty in these identi- 
fications, owing to the transference of names, and to the Zeo- 
graphical mistakes of redactors (see Socou). The original 
Zanoah, like the original Socoh, was most probably in the Negeb. 
In Neh.1130 ‘Adullam,’ which follows ‘Zanoah,’ was very 
probably a Jerahmeelite city in the Negeb, and ‘ Lachish’ has 
ariseu out of ‘Eshcol' (see NEGEB, § 7). . K. C. 


ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH, RV Zaphenath-paneah 


1 So Néldeke and Clermont-Ganneau, Neubauer (4 theneum, 
Zc.) ig apie that the same divine name should be read in Nu, 
149; BE (not obs, ‘their shadow’ !) has departed from them, 
but Yahwé is with as,’ @#AFL's 6 xaipés must have arisen out 
of 4 «ipios which a few MSS andthe Arm. actually have (cp 
Neub, 4c.). The MT, however, makes a very satisfactory 
sense. In folk-lore the shadow is often identified with the object 
itself (cp Frazer, Golden Bough,\2)1 287), and the loss of the 
shadow is regarded as the loss of life itself. [Note, however, 
the solution of the text-critical problem given elsewhere 
(ZALMON, 2).) 

2 See SHAPHAN, UzzEN-SHEERAH. 

8 See Nec, § 7, and cp JOKTHEEL. 
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(MVE NIBY; yoneomanuy [AE], yome. [L]; 
ZAMPANH: ACAMMPANH: CAPAMPANH [AG.], CaPAO- 
anu (Sym. }), the Egyptian name reported to have been 
given to Joseph by the Pharaoh (Gen. 4145). For the 
older explanations see below. It has now become 
customary to seek explanations of the name from ancient 
Egyptian. Lenormant compares the title of Ka-mose, a 
king of the seventeenth dynasty, ‘saf-7-/o," ‘ nourisher of 
the world’ (7st. anc. de I’'Or., 1869, 1363); this, he 
holds, explains Zaphnath, Since the time of Lepsius 
(Bini. in d. Chronologie der Agypten, 1 382) most scholars 
have explained miyp by the Egyptian pa-'ang (das Leben, 
fa vie, life). Brugsch {Gesch. Ag., 1877, p. 248) 
formerly interpreted the whole name, ‘governor of the 
district of the place of life’ (z.e., of the Sethroitic nome); 
but in 1891 {Die Aegyftologie, 240) he adopted Stein- 
dorff's explanation (see Z4 27 42}, which is also given by 
Crum in Hastings' DB16654, as the only admissible one, 
under the form jephnoute fonch (ze d]-p-ntte[r]-[e]f-onk), 
‘God speaks (and) he lives,’ Lieblein, however (‘ Mots 
Figyptiens dans la Bible,’ PSBA, May 1898, pp. 202 f°}, 
criticises this, and proposes the form ofzéi pa-anh, ‘he 
who gives the nourishment of life.’ Finally, Marquart 
{‘Chronol. Untersuch.,’ Pilologus, 7676 7.) thinks 
that m (=jn) indicates that Joseph was a worshipper 
of Iten, the solar disk, the god honoured by Amen- 
hotep IV.; nsy{p] is misplaced, and belongs to the 
name of Joseph’s wife (onix). ‘The present writer held 
out as long as he could for an Egyptian explanation, 
regarding nj5¥ as a corruption of my», and explaining 


Egyptian name as Pa-‘anf, or rather Pianhi, which is 
the name of a famous king of the twenty-fifth dynasty ; 
this might mark the date of the Joseph narrative in its 
present form; see EGypT, § 65 /., JOSEPH ii., §§ 4, x1. 
It is of course possible that the redactor of the beautiful 
Joseph-story may have had such a name as Pianhi in 
his mind. But it can be made highly probable that 
underneath our Joseph-story there was another, the 
scene of which was laid in the Negeb and in the land 
of Misrim. If we accept this, we may reasonably 
suppose that ny is a corruption or alteration of nosy, 
and m3yp of pms. The marriages of Joseph and of 
Eleazar b. Aharon are plainly parallel. Eleazar (Ex. 
625) marries a daughter of PuTreL (= Zarephathi), 
and has a son named PHINEHAS (=Jerahmeel}; Joseph 
marries a daughter of Potiphera (=Zarephathi), and 
his own name is called Zarephath-jerahmeel. The 
marriage of Moses will also be remembered ; his wife's 
name was Zipporah, which (see Moses, §§ 2, 4) is most 
probably a modification or distortion of the place-name 
Zarephath. 

The plausibility of Egyptological explanations must be ad- 
mitted, even if we hold that the original narrators had a N. 
Arabian, not an Egyptian horizon. Already Jerome says, 
‘Interpretatur sermone /Egyptio . . . salvator mundi, eo quod 
orbem terre ab Imminente famis excidio liberavit.’ Onk. gives, 
‘The man 1o whom mysteries are revealed’ ; ps--Jon., ‘the man 
who reveals mysteries.’ Similarly Jos. Amz. 11.61, Pesh., Saad, 
See also Harkavy, Journ. As, 15 (1870) 178. 4%; Wiedemann, 
Sammlung altég. Worter, 21; Levesque, Rev. Bidl., 1899, 
pp. 41277 . T. KC, 

ZAPHON ({j)5¥. cp Sapuna in the Amarna Tablets 
17416, a S. Pal. city [see A447) 479], and BAAL- 

ZEPHON), a Gadite city—cp the Gadite 


1, The names yipy and pipy—lying ‘in the 
bao es valley ’—z.e., of the Jordan (Josh. 1327 


cadan [B], -wn [AL]), and again, 
according to RV™-, in the account of the quarrel of 
the Ephraimites with Jephthah (Judg. 121 vyes RV: 
‘to ZAPHON’; Kedeina [A], cecbuna [L]; | north- 
wards’ EV and &®); but others question the text (see 
JEPHTHAH, § 3, n. 1). It is mentioned after Beth- 
nimrah and Succoth, The Jer. Talm. 
fol. 38 d) identifies it with inp, the later ‘Amatho, 
Amathus, and mod, ‘Amazeh, a little to the N. of the 
Zerka (Jabbok) on the E. bank of the Jordan, and at 
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| Zaphon or Zaphan (cp ZEPHANIAH). 
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the mouth of the Wady er-Rugeib ;? tut Buhl considers 
this doubtful (Pal. 259; Ges.-Bu. sv.}. Josephus 
(4az. xiii. 125) mentions Acwdwy (Schlatter, ZDPY 
19224, Acagwr) ‘not far from the river Jordan’ (0% 
méppwbev rod "Topddvou rorapod). 

The occurrence of Sapuna as a S. Palestinian place- 
name and of Baal-zephon in the account of the Exodus 

2. Later ™*Y well make us somewhat critical 
researches towards the statements of the traditional 
” text respecting a trans-Jordanic Zaphon. 
There is also strong reason to think that when Jeremiah 
gives prophetic warning of an invasion of Jewish 
territory from the north (e.g., Jer.114 f. 46 61) it is not 
of the Scythians nor of any modern people that he is 
thinking, but of a people inhabiting a land called 
So in Joel 220 
‘the northern (armyj,’ as EV renders, should rather be 
‘the Zephonite,’ and in Ezek. 386 it is from the land of 
Zaphon, ix NV. Aradia, that the terrible hordes of Gog 
are to appear. In Jer. 1512 too, ‘iron from the north’ 
should not improbably be ‘iron from Zaphon’; the 
following words ‘and brass’ remind us that TuBaL- 
CAIN—z.¢., the Kenite Tubal according to the general 
view—was, ‘[the father of] every artificer of brass and 
iron’; and that Rehoboth was in David's time richly 
supplied with brass (see TEBAH). 

It would take too much space to show what a bright light this 
theory (in connection with the larger historical theory of the 
relations between Israel-Judah and Jerahmeel) throws on many 
passages. But it may be well to point out (referring for details 
to Crit, Bi.) that underlying the story of the Gileadite Jeph- 


: A Pate ' thah there i lier st f hthah in the Negeb, and 
the latter in Lepsius’ way ; he inclined to read Joseph’s ; aL) en ed aL a cae 


that the troublesome word ayy (EV northward) in Judg.J2r1 
should probably be rendered ‘to Zaphon’ ; the original narrative 
meant a locality in the Jerahmeelite Negeb, Also that in Josh. 
1327 the mention of Succoth and Zaphon is followed by ‘the 
rest of the kingdom of Sihon king of Heshhon.’ It appears as if 
P had access to early lists of names, the geographical reference 
of which he did not always understand, T.K.C 


ZARA (zapa [Ti. WH]}, Mt.13 AV, RV ZeRaAu, 1. 


ZARACES, RV Zarakes (ZaPION [B], ZAPAKHN 
[AL]}, in 1 Esd. 138 represents the JEHOAIIAZ (¢.v.) of 
the corresponding passage 2 Ch. 364. According to 
2 Ch, Jehoahaz was taken by Necho to Egypt; but 
in the 1 Esd. passage he is brought by Joakim out of 
Egypt. This and other differences seem to be due to 
the fact that the author of 1 Esd. was copying from a 
corrupt or illegible Hebrew MS. 


ZARAH (Mt), Gen. 3830 AV, RV ZERAH, 1. 
ZARATAS (zapaioy [B]). (1) 1 Esd.58=Fzra22 


SERAIAH, 7. (2) 1 Esd.82 (Capacov [A]); see ZERAHIAH (1). 
(3) 1 Esd. 831 (Caparov [BAL]); see ZERAHTAH (2). (4) x Esd. 
8 34 (Capos [BA]); see ZEBADIAH (3). 

ZARDEUS {zapAaiac [A]), 1 Esd. 928=Ezral027 
AZIZA. 


ZAREAH (MYI¥), Neh. ll29 AV, Zareathites 
(*MYIST), 1 Ch.253 AV. See Zoran. 


ZAREPHATH (MBI¥;? caperrta [BAL]}, a place 
on the high-road between Tyre and Sidon (cp Jer. OS 
1544}, where, according to the traditional text, Elijah 
resided with a widow after leaving the brook Cherith 
(1 K.179 7 cep@a [A in v. 9]; cp Lk. 426 caperrta 
THe ciAwNiac; RV ‘Zarephath, in the land of 
Sidon‘). . 

But the difficulty of supposing that this Pheenician woman 
was a worshipper of Yahwé is very great, and since (1) CHERITH 
(g.v.} must certainly be Rehoboth, and (2) even the traditional 
text elsewhere makes Elijah seek out a refuge in N. Arabia 
(7K. 19; see Mizraim), we are compelled to suppose corruption 
of the text, and to read in K. 179, ‘ Arise, get thee to Zarephath, 





1 For Amathus, cp Burckh. Syz. 346, Buhl, Pad. 259, and 
Schiir. G/Vl221f It is often mentioned by Jos. (cp Ax. 
xili. $3 xiv.54 B7i.85), and is placed by him on the Jordan. 
Eus., on the contrary, makes it 21 R. m. from Pella (0.5219 76). 

2 Lagarde (ders. 84, note *) finds the vocalisation strange ; 


in Palestine we should expect NBv¥. 
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which belongeth to Musur' (asd wy). Zarephath is also 


mentioned as a border-city of Canaan in Obad. 20 (gapepdwr 
(pa), not, however, on the north, but on the south (see 

EGEB, § 3; SEPHARAD). A district of the Negeb, in the far 
S. of Palestine, was called after the Zarephathites1 (x S. 30 16), 
and David's bodyguard was partly composed of Zarephathites. 
It is true, ‘ Pelethites,’ not ‘Zarephathites,’ is the traditional 
reading in 2S. 8 igete. ; but Aédé¢hi and also peleth in 1 Ch. 233 
(Nu. 161) are corrupt, and ought probably to be read sdaré- 
pradtht and siréphath respectively (see PELETH, PELETHITES, 
and cp Pars, 1), 5 

It is also highly probable that the Zarephathites are the foes 
referred to in 2S, 2lx5-22, The nature of the war with the 
Philistines here referred to has surprised many readers; it 
contrasts strongly with the warfare described in r5.3l. If, 
however, Pevistim should rather be Sdrephathtv: (as certainly 
in x S, 30.15), we can much more easily understand the narrative. 
That ‘Gath’ and ‘Gob’ should rather be ‘ Rehoboth’ is pointed 
out elsewhere (REHOBOTH). It was the warriors of Musri (see 
Mizraim, § 2 4), famous in later tradition for their unusual 
stature, who at the time referred to gave David so much trouble. 
Musri may originally have included Zarephath and Rehoboth 
(see below, on Gen. 10134). Not improbably 2S. 2lis f is 
properly the sequel of 2 $. 517-25. There is considerable reason 
to suppose that David conquered Rehoboth (miswritten in 25, 
22 18.7% Gob and Gath)—one of the chief cities of his foes—and 
fetched the ark of Yahwé from the house of OsEp-Evom the 
Rehobsothite (not ‘the Gittite’). A series of important cor- 
rections also becomes highly probable in 25S. 517-25.  ‘ Philis- 
tines’ should probably be ‘ Zarephathites’* (q>niy); ‘the valley 
of Rephaim’ should be ‘the valley of the Jerahmeelites’; ‘over 
against the mulberry trees’ should be ‘ over against [ Perez of] the 
Jerahmeelites’; ‘in the tops of the mulberry trees’ should be 
‘in Perez of the Jerahmeelites,’ Perez, be it noted here again, 
is surely a corruption of Sarefath (Zarephath); see Perez. Con- 
sequently ‘Baal-perazim’ may well come from ‘ Baal-sarefath 
(or -garefathim).’ Lastly, in the descriptive phrase ‘from Geba 
as far as the approach to Gezer’ (z. 25) the proper names should 
be ‘Rehoboth’ and ‘ Gadesh’=‘ Kadesh’ respectively. It also 
becomes probable that ‘ Perez-uzzah’ in 2S. 68 has arisen out of 
‘Sarefath-azzah’ (strong-Zarephath). Cp Perazim, Perez- 
uzza. This involves parallel corrections in 2 §. 238-23. The 
‘Philistines’ should very probably be ‘the Zarephathites,’ just 
as in v. 2x ‘Egyptian’ should doubtless be ‘Mipgrite’ (see 
Mizraim, § 2 4). David and his g7éérim are fighting in the 
region which adjoins their own homes (cp HaRARITE, JEKAB- 
ZEEL, ZIKLAG), to maintain their hold on the‘ cities of the Jerah- 
meelites’ (see z S$, 3029) The ‘Valley of Rephaim' should 
2gain be the ‘Valley of the Jerahmeelites,’ and ‘ Bethlehem’ 
(wv. 14-16) is an early corruption (like Ir hammelah) of Beth- 
jerahmeel. It may be added that it is probably the ‘Zarephath- 
ites,’ not the ‘ Philistines,’ who fight against Keilah in the true 
text of x S, 281-5. Thus in the story of David, not less than in 
that of Jacob, there are traces of a more ancient and in some 
respects very different underlying narrative. Cp also Saut. 

It is moreover in a high degree probable that the ‘En-mishpat’ 
of Gen. 147, which is loosely identified in an inserted gloss 
with ‘Kadesh,’ should be corrected into ‘Fa- (or rather ‘ Ir-) 
Zarephath “—/.¢. ‘fountain (rather, city) of Zarephath.’ Cer- 
tainly this helps to produce a consistent story; Kadesh and 
Zarephath will be found (see Sopom) to be both mentioned in the 
more ancient narrative which underlies our Gen. 14, as, according 
to the view proposed above, both names occur in the story which 
underlies 2S.517-25. And the only plausible explanation of 
‘ Hassophereth’ or ‘Sophereth’ in Ezra 255 Neh. 757 is that it 
is a corruption of the same ancient place-name Zarephath. 

This latter correction points the way to another of much 
greater importance—viz, OND (Saréfathtm) for O’D3n8 in Gen. 
1014 (see PATHRUsIM). That Misrim, not Mizraim, was the son 
of Ham(Jerahmeel), is a view which sheds a bright light on a 
series of obscure names (cp Crviz, Brd.), And no one can fail to 
see at once how easily Zarephath might be miswritten as Pur 
(Gen 106) and as ZevHATH (¢¢.zv.). The difficulties of the 
narrative in Judg. 117 are considered elsewhere (Horman), It 
may, however, be pointed out again that the starting-point of the 
Judahites was Kadesh-‘barnea' (see JERICHO, § 2). There is 
a_ place on the way to Hormah, or rather Rahamah (see 
HoxMaw), which they would naturally attack in passing; it 
is Sebatta? (24 m. NNE, of ‘Ain Kadis), The ruins (of the 
Ryzantine period) are imposing; doubtless they stand on the 
site of much older cities. At the entrance of the only pass by 
which Sebaita can be approached is a ruined fort on the top of 
a hill; this was probably an appendage of the ancient Zephath, 
which in spite of the imperfect phonetic correspondence of the 
names must be the Zephath or Zarephath of the OT.2 We can 
now fully understand the journey of Elijah related in 1 K. 179. 





1 See Necep, § 2. 1. The commentators treat the difficulty 
of ‘the land of the Philistines’ too lightly. The view here 
adopted is that by an error of the scribe nny has become yp. 

2 We might also think of Mesraifeh, N, of Sebaita, but this is 
geographicalty less plausible. Least probable of all sites is the 
Nakh es-Safa, SE. of Kurnub, though this commended itself to 
Robinson (BA) 2 181). See Trumbull, Kadest-Barnea. 

3 See Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 371 77; Rowlands, the 
discoverer of the site, took the same view (G. Williams, Holy 
City, 1464); also Furrer (Riehm, AWB) 654 4). 
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It is an easy day's journey from Ruheibeh (REHOzoTH, MT's 
‘ Cherith’) to Sebaita, though Palmer was accidentally delayed. 

Possibly the name Zarephath, as applied to « Phoenician town, 
appears under the disguise of MisREPHOTH-MaIM in Josh, 118 
136. 

The Phoenician Zarephath is the Zarputa of the 
Egyptian Pap. Anast.1 (AP) 2110), and the Sariptu 
of the Taylor inscription of Sennacherib (KB 20} 
Mihlau (YW), 1814) supposes glass-manufacture to 
have flourished at Zarephath ; Masius (in Poole’s Syz.) 
thought of the smelting of metals. The modern name 
of Zarephath is Sarafend, which is now about a mile 
from the coast, but was on the shore in the time of the 
Crusaders. See Rob, BF 2475; Thomson, 2. and B. 
160 ff. Cp PHOENICIA, §§ 4, 6. 

In 2S.83 12 1068 we hear of a ‘Hadad-ezer, . . . king of 
Zobah,’ whose realm we must suppose to have been either in Syria 
orin N. Palestine (see Zozan). It is however, somewhat more 
probable that any (Zobah) is a mutilated and corrupt form of 
neny, Sarefath. The name Hadad-ezer for a N. Arabian king is 


perfectly credible. The ‘images’ of the Zarephathites (not 
Philistines ') are spoken of in 2 S. 521 (an old narrative), 

An obscure passage in Judg. 177 becomes more significant if 
we suppose a reference to Zarephath. The young Levite there 
spoken of is described as ‘out of Bethlehem-judah, of the family 
of Judah.’ As Budde rightly sees, there is something wrong 
here; he would correct ‘ Judah’ into ‘ Moses’ (cp 1830). More 
plausibly we may read ‘from Beth-jerahmeel, from Zarephath of 
Judah’ (xen for ata ond, and nein for nmawma;s cp 
moiw» for many in Josh.}. Tradition seems to connect the 
Levites with Kadesh, which was not far from Zarephath. For 
other supposed disguises of Zephath or Zarephath, see SHAPHAT, 
TISHBEH; cp also Mican, Book or, § 4(%); MEARAH3 
MISREPHOTH-MAIM, TirzAH, ZARETHAN, T. K.c. 


ZARETHAN, RV of (a) Josh.316 (4) 1 K. 4:12 (c) 
746. The same name is clearly represented by ZEREDAH (2) 
2Ch.417 and (e) 1 K.11 26, probably also by ZeERERAK (/) 


Judg. 722. In{#)and{c) MT has {O78 5 in (2) TIN (locative), 
AV ZarTHANAH ; in (@) ANTE (locative) ; in () ATs. G in 
(a) gives naPcacpecy [B}, xaptabcaplelys (AFL}, which Hollenberg! 
takes to be a development of cap@av ; (6) cecabav [B], eodrarOav 
(Al, vapOayv (L]; in (¢) oupa [B], ccapay [A], cap@ay (L]; in 
(2) orpda@ae [B], cadada [A], vapida@a [L]; in (¢) } vapeipa 
[BL), % vap:da [A], and in the long additional passage @BL twice 
aS oapecpa. 
Let us assume provisionally the correctness of the 
textual readings, and consider the geographical bearings 
of {a} (d) and {7}. From {d), which 
1, Josh. 336 ete. nls with (c}, it is eas that 
the Chronicler, or the compiler from whom: he drew, 
identified Zarethan and Zeredah, From (/) we may at 
least infer that Zererah (?} lay to the S. of Abel-meholah. 
A more definite result is gained from (c), where (if the 
text is in the main correct) it is stated that Zarethan 
was situated near Succoth in the Jordan valley. From 
(4) no inference is possible in the present state of the text. 
A still more important passage is Josh. 316 (a). We 
learn from it that Zarethan lay beside the city called 
Adam or Adamah (see ADAM, i.). Between Adam or 
Adamah and Succoth this passage (see JERICHO, § 4), 
together with 1 K. 7 46, suggests that there was a ford by 
which the main road crossed the Jordan, and such a ford 
there is near the Jisr ed-Damieh, at the confluence of the 
Jabbok and the JoRDAN (g.v., § 7). We must there- 
fore at any rate reject all forms of the theory that 
Zarethan, which lay ‘beside’ that city, was in the 
vicinity of Beth-shean.? More acceptable geographically 
is the view of Van de Velde, who connects Zarethan 
with the lofty Karn Sartabeh (the xap7p of the Mishna),3 
the great landmark of the Jordan valley, W. of Jisr ed- 
Damieh. To this we shall return presently. 
We pass on to the difficult passage marked above as 


1 Der Char. der Alex. Uebers. des B. Jos., 17. 

2 In PEFOQ, 1874, p. 182, Conder finds a trace of the name in 
the “Ain Zahrah and the Tulil Zahrah, 3m. W. of Beisin. At 
this point the opposite cliffs approach so closely that a blockage 
of the river (such as a shock of earthquake might occasion) would 
leave its bed temporarily dry. Tyrwhitt Drake(PEFO, 1875, p. 
31) thought of Tell Sarém, 3 m. S, of Beisdn; but he relied on 
@a’s corrupt reading giapap in 1 K.7 46. 

3 Rosh ha-Shinah, 23; op Neubauer, Géog. du Tal. p. 42 
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{e). It is plausible to infer from the fact that @© places 
Jeroboam's residence at the time of 
g 
2. « K. 1126 etc. his son's illness at capetpa, whilst MT 
gives the name as Tirzah (x K. 1417), that the true name 
of Jeroboam’s city was ‘Tirzah. It is very possible, 
however, that both Zererah and T1RZAH (g.v.} conceal 
some other name, and if our view of Solomon's reign 
and of the extraction of Jeroboam is correct (see 
SoLomon), the name underlying them is ZAREPHATH 
(g.v.). ‘This would not, however, justify us in substi- 
tating at once Zarephath for Zarethan in (a}, (4), (c), 
{d),and(/.}. The text of these passages urgently needs 
to be examined with a more searching criticism. The 
claims of the Karn Sartabeh deserve at least a hearing 
(cp JERICHO, § 2), and if this site be adopted Abel- 
meholah will probably be the oasis of Karawa, N. of 
Sartabeh. See JERICHO, § 2. It is not necessary to 
assume that Sartabeh and Sarethan are connected as 
names. ‘The question is purely geographical. 

Karn Sartabeh is thus described, 

‘The top of the mountain is a cone, artificially shaped, and 
some 270 ft. high. On all sides but the west this is practically 

unapproachable; on the west a trench has been 

3. Karn cut, and the saddle thus made lower.’ ‘The 

Sartabeh. ruins on the summit consist of a central struc- 
% _, , ture with a surrounding wall, and of an aque- 
duct with cisterns. An old road leads up from the south, with 
reck-cut steps in one place,’ ‘The general appearance of the 
place is that of a fortress.” (PEFM 3 396 f) 

We must not, however, treat this as more than a provisional 
and (in spirit) conservative conjecture, and it may be permissible 
to refer in advance to the treatment of passages containing 
Zererah in Crzt, B16. See also Succor#, and cp Buhl, Padé. 18x. 

T. K, C, 


ZARETH-SHAHAR ("NW MY), Josh.1319 AV, 
RV ZERETH-SHAHAR (7.2. ). 


ZARHITES (*11917i3), Nu. 2613 AV. See ZERAH, 1. 


ZARTANAH (FANT), 1 K.412°AV, RV Zare- 
THAN (¢.v. ). 

ZARTHAN (]0 V3), 1 K.746 AV, RV ZaReTHAN 
(¢.v.). 

ZATHOE, RV Zathoes (zadoHc [BA]), 1 Esd. 
832—Ezra85. See JAHAZIEL, 5; SHECHANIAH, 3; 
ZATTU. 

ZATTU (SIFT; zaesoya [AL], zasoyia [BX)). 

The b’né Zattu, a family in great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii. 
8 9, § 8c), Ezra2e (reckoned at 945; a@ove (B})=Neh. 7 13 
(reckoned at 845 (840 B]; ga@@oveca [y])=1 Esd. 512, Zathui 
(arov [B], ga@@ow [A]); represented among the signatories to 
the covenant (see Ezrai. § 7), Neh. 10x4 [xs], AV Zatthu 
(¢a00ovre. [A], -@@atas [L]), and in the list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i. $5 end}, Ezra 10 27 (¢aBova [A])=1 Esd. 9 28, 


ZaMOTH (¢ayo06 [BA}). The name is to be restored in the list 
of families in Ezra’s caravan ; see JAHAZIEL, 5. 


ZAVAN (ji), 1 Ch. 142 AV=Gen. 3627, ZAAVAN, 


ZAZA (NI, § 58; abbrev., cp ZIzA; ozam [B); 
ofata, 7 b Ca¢a [A], gycga [L]), b. Jonathan, a Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 
2331). See JERAHMEEL, § 2 (c). 

ZEALOT (o zHAwTHC), the Greek equivalent of the 
Semitic 9 KaNaNalOc (see CANANZZAN). Apart from 
the use of the word in a theological sense (cp ¢.g. « Cor. 
ldre, {yhwral rrevpdror [= avevparixGy], zealous, or 
emulous, of spirits [= spiritual gifts] ; and the OT use of 
Rats khanna, of God's zeal for the keeping of the law, 
etc., Ex. 205 8414), it is applied distinctively to a sect 
whose tenets are virtually identical with those of the 
ASSASSINS (g.v.), of whom they are indeed the fore- 
runners. As such it occurs only twice in the NT (Lk. 
6rs Actsl13, AV ZELOTES) with reference to SIMON 
{g.v. no. 5]). For Kavavaios see Mt. 104 Mk. 338, 

Of this sect Jupas of Galilee was at one time a Jeader. 
Against the view that the author of the dssusmptio Mosis wasa 
zealot (Schir. G7 2635), see APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, § 65. 

ZEBADIAH (7 73f, 37°31, properly an expanded 
N. Arabian clan-name[Che., see ZABDI, and cp ZABDIEL], though 
susceptible of the religious explanation, ‘ Yahwé has bestowed,’ 
cp Jehozabad, § 27; Safad [BRAL]) 
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1, 2. Assigned to the Benjamite (see Benjamin, § 9) clan 
Beriau (1 Ch. 815, agafefra [B], . . . dca [AJ), but in zw. 17 to 
EvraaL, The context probably refers to the Negeb. ‘The 
names are very nearly all unmistakably Jerahmeelite ; ‘Gath,’ 
aes ee may have grown out of a muttlation of ‘ Rehoboth’ 

e.). 

3. b. Jeroham of Gedor, one of David’s warriors (x Ch. 127, 
gaBiSia [B). See Davin, § rz (a) ili. 

4. b. Asahel, one of David’s captains (1 Ch, 277, aBdetras [B], 
GaB8ras (Al, -Saras[L]}. See Daviv, § rr (c} i. 

5. _b, Ishmael, ruler of house of Judah (2 Ch, 19x35, ¢aPélelias 
{BA], gaBadcas [L)). Possibly originally the same as 

6. The Levite who with others was sent to the cities of Judah 
with the book of the sys? nnn (2 Ch.178, ¢aBd{ehas (BAL). 
aan pmb hames suggest connection with the Negeb 

e.). 

7. b. Meshelemiah, a Korhite (1 Ch. 262, gafaétas [AL}, 
Gaxapsas (B)). . | 

8. b. Michael, one of the b‘n¢ Shephatiah, a post-exilic family, 
Ezra838 (GaBdeu (B), -duas [A], -deov (L]}; in 1 Esd. 834 
ZaRAtAS (Gaparas [B] om. A, gaPdras (L]). 

£. b. IMMER [¢.v.] (Ezra 1020, ¢af8[e}ia [BNA], -cas [LJ], in 
x Esd. 921 ZaBDEusS (SaBdatos [BA], aBacras [L]). 

ZEBAH (Mit, zeBee [BNARTL]; ‘victima, sive 
hostia,’ Jer. OS 499) a Midianite king or chieftain, 
mentioned with Zalmunna in the story of Gideon 
{Judg. 85-21 ; cp Ps. 8311 [12]}. Just as Zalmunna cor- 
responds to Oreb (the vowels in both names are un- 
original) in the parallel narrative, so Zebah corresponds 
to Zeeb. 

The originals of the two former names are probably Ishmael 
and ‘Arab; the common original of the two latter may be Zebib 
‘the long-haired," See Giprox, OREB, ZALMON, 2, ZALMUNNA. 

T. K.C, 

ZEBAIM (O'D%i)),for ‘Pochereth of Zebaim,’ Ezra 

257 AV. RV has POCHERETH-HAZZEBAIM (4.1. ). 


ZEBEDEE (zeBedaioc [Ti. WH], § 52 ;—7.e. “AT, 
see ZEBADIAH), of Galilee, the father of James and 
John (Mt. 42: ete.). 

ZEBIDAH (WPI, Kt.), 2 K. 2336 RV, AV 
ZEBUDAH (¢.¥.}. 

ZEBINA (S221, as if ‘bought,’ from Aram, ]11, § 83, 
cp Palm. x371p,! but perhaps really a popular corruption of 
Sxyow (the 5 in which name is often corrupted in the mouth 
of the people into H (Che.)); cp also Ass.-Aram, x33; Hilprecht 
gives the Jewish name Zabina from Nippur, fifth century; 
Savfcve (B), gapPecva tx], om. A, GeBever [L]}, one of the b’ne 


Nebo (7.2. Nadabu ?—see NEBo iii. 2) who joined in the league 
against alien marriages ; Ezra 10 43.¢ 

ZEBOIIM or Zeboim (D°2¥, OVI, DIY, Kt; 
ONAY Kr. always) Gen. 10 14 Dt. 29 Hos. 11. See 
ADMAH AND ZEBOIM. 

ZEBOIM. 1. The valley of Zeboim (ovasn ‘As ras 
THN cameIN [B]; om. A; Patan THN caBain [L]), 
a locality, apparently E. of Michmash, mentioned in 
the description of the path taken by one of the plunder- 
ing bands of the Philistines (1 $.1318}. The passage 
should perhaps read thus, ‘another band took the 
direction of the Gilgal? which looks down upon the 
valley of Zeboim toward the wilderness.’ ‘The ‘ wilder- 
ness' is thought to consist of the summits and precipitous 
sides of the mountains between the central district of 
Benjamin and the Jordan valley. “There Grove, in 1858, 
found a wild gorge bearing the name of Skakk-ed-Dabd 
—i.e,, ‘ravine of hyzenas,’ which exactly corresponds to 
the Hebrew name. Up this gorge, which is N. of the 
point at which the Wéddy el-Xelt enters the Jordan 
valley, runs the path by which Grove was conducted 
from Jericho to Wukkmds (Smith's DB iii. 1819). 
Marti however (70PV 7x25 7), thinks of the Wddy 
Abu Dabéd, a lateral valley which joins the Wady e/-Kelt 

1 See Cook, Aramz. Gloss. 71, who also quotes the Gk. form 
xegaBBaves. The initial p may remind us of the initial p in 
pow and mnbwm (see MEsHULLAM, MESHE!EMIAH). 

2 MT has Sya37 ‘the border,’ but this does not suit the 
following participle. Hence some (We., Dr., Ki., Bu.) read 
ya7, rendering ‘the hill,’ and with doubtful justice claiming to 
follow @. But can prj be sorendered? H. P. Sm. reads mysan 
(yaBee [B), tyr yoBaa (L]), but Apwin is masc. byaan probably 
comes from $a$35 (1 S.18 415), which is itself most probably a 
corruption of (teed See RACHEL’s SEPULCHRE. 
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from the S., and makes the plausible suggestion that in 
ancient times the present IVddy e/-Keét bore the 
appellation ‘ Valley of hyzenas,’ which now survives only 
in smaller gorges. Cp G. A. Smith, HG, 291; Buhl, 
Pal. 98. 

z, A Benjamite town or village, Neh. 11 34t (D'Y3s; om. BRA; 
weBoeww [yea mg. inf]; geBwecv [L]), mentioned between Hadid 
and Neballat. TK.G 

ZEBUDARH (77531, Kr. ;. ‘given [by God],’ § 56), as 
AV, or Zepipan (7P3}, Kt. which Vg. and Pesh. 
follow), as RV, mother of Jehoiakim, 2 K. 2336t (reAAa 
[Bl]; ereAAad [A]—ze., JIDLAPH [y.v.]; amitad [LC] 
—i.e., HAMUTAL [g.v.]; in 2 Ch. 365, however, G84 
gives the name as MVDt=Zaccurah ze[klywpai 
amitad [L]). 

Hilprecht quotes a Jewish name Zabiida on a tablet 
from Nippur (sth cent. B,C.). It is tempting to explain 
the name ‘one given (by God].’ 

Some, however, of the names of this form (§ 56) clearly have a 
gentilic meaning, and Jehoiakim’s mother (like several other 
queen-imothers) came from the Negeb (see RuMAH). 'T, K. C. 

ZEBUL | (oat, zeBoyA [BAL]), a Shechemite, the 
‘ruler’ (72) of the city in the time of Abinvelech, 
represented in the artful speech of Gaal as a mere officer 
(1)8) of the king, Judg. 928 See ABIMELECH, GAAL, 
and cp We. //G, 27. 


See also SHECHEM, § 2; ‘Zebul’ is a possible corruption of 
“Tshmael.’ 


ZEBULUN, but ZABULON in AV of Mt. 413 15 and 
Rev, 738 qabar, Zébulin, eighteen times, especially in 
“Ch. Is. Ps. ; {O12}, Zéboldn, twenty-six 
times; 37321, Zébiilan, Judg. 1 aot ; 


ZaBOYAWN [BAL]; Josephus also THe 
zaBoyAHc [Axz. v. 714, § 272], zaBoyAoy [gen., ix. 
132, § 267]; gentilic sgdaat, zaBoyAwn[elituc [BAL 
Jos.], Zebulunite, Nu. 2627, but Zebulonite, Judg. 
11:17), A late writer adds the name of Zebulun ia 
his reference (Is. 823 4} to the deportation of Tiglath- 
pileser described in 2 K.1529 (see NAPHTALI, § 3). 
The ‘land of Zebulun,’ he says, had shared the dark 
fate of the ‘land of Naphtali.’ Only in one other place, 
however, do we hear of a land of Zebulun {see § 7). 
‘The real territorial name may have been Naphtali (see 
NAPHTALI, §§ 2, end, 4). One of the sources of Josh., 
indeed, seems to have known of twelve towns (Josh. 
1915 5)1 which were regarded as Zebulunite. Whether, 
purposely, however, or accidentally, only five of the 
names have been preserved (see § 9 i.). 

Even the form of the name is rather uncertain. In 
the Hebrew consonantal text it is spelled in three ways 

2. Form (traditionally vocalised Zébulin, Zébdlin 

. " and Zébilfin: see above, § 1, begin.), the 
first of which would suggest a form Ziblén like Shim‘én, 
SIMEON (g.v. § 8). MT, however, vocalises them alike, 
with a full vowel between the last two radicals: z¢bul. 

i. The word zeéu/ (Ba. VB 12g) without the nominal termina- 
tion, is always written a, zébul (without 1), like O83 70°, 
whereas baa as constantly has the . The seviptzo defectiva 


may, however, he simply because zebul was an archaic word. 
Even if the old pronunciation was zébul (not zébiil}, which would 
according to traditional pronunciation have given zéb6l (like 730 
etc.), the addition of the termination to zébal would give zébil-, 
just as mands becomes méniisah. On the other hand, if the 
second vowel was ¢, the name might be from zubal; cp Zubala, 
a place in Jat. 294, 18 s#és from el-Ka' in the Jauf (D. H. Miller, 
Hamdant’s Geog. Stidarabiens, 183 24 /). 

ii. Names ending in -é% are common (see SIMEON, 
§ 8, and cp Zion), Not so names in -zz. Jéshiriin 
and Jédithin are no doubt exactly parallel; but till 
the literary history of those words is more firmly 
established they afford no sure basis for comparison. * 


1. Name: 
application. 


3 So MT and @L; @BA avoids the resulting discrepancy by 
omitting the clause. 

2 Hommel finds names in -##, apart from such names as 
Haldin, in S. Arabia: Kaidin, Saywon (Glaser: Hommel, 
Auf. u, Abhandl, 99), but only from vy roots. 
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Unless the -n of the Greek Zaboulén is due to assimilation to 
the Greek termination of that form, which is unlikely, since the 
@ is preserved in the Greek form of the gentilics (see § 1, begin.), 
the name must in the second century .c. have been pronounced 
Zabilén. It should be noted, however, that Josephus twice 
gives the name without the termination -o1 (see above, § 1, 
begin.). Moreover, would not an original én have become én 
(cp REuBEN, § 9 i.)? 

If the name was pronounced at all like Zébul6n it is 
difficult not to connect it with the divine name Baal- 
‘ zebul (see Skipwith, /QR 1lzqz [1899], 
8. Meaning. a 14 cp BaaLzesus, § 3); cp a Pek 
name (fem.) Soxbdya (C7S i, 1581 4, from Tharrus), 
and 5s:ny {inscription from Citium, ]1. 4: NGld. Z4 
9 400-405}, and see below, § 6. If the noun ZBL 
designates a lofty mansion, especially for a god (see 
§ 4), it is difficult not to think of the mountain referred 
to in Dt. 33r9 (see § 6), especially as the mountain 
names Lebanon, Sirion, Hermon ail end in -6n (cp 
Jebel Hauran and Zion). Zebulun would then be, in a 
modified sense, a geographical name, like Ephraim and, 
perhaps, Naphtali. Of course there is no suggestion 
of that kind in Gen. There we seem to have, as often, 
two ‘explanations’ of the name (Gen. 
i nh ra 3029). Yahwé had presented J.eah 

: {29 aa) with a noble gift (2¢bed, as if 
the name were Zébid6n [E?]); or her husband (é4‘a/)}, 
in consideration of Leah’s having presented him with a 
sixth son, would act (29 2 8) in a certain way: MT 
sbar (transliterated by Jerome zezbedeni), the meaning 
of which is uncertain, as the verb occurs nowhere else. 

® gives aipercee (which usually renders apa, ‘choose,’ but 
sometimes $pn, ‘spare,’ yam ‘delight in’), of which Jerome 
says: LXX interpretati sunt diviget me; cp Eth. xéfakerani, 
‘will love me’; Josephus, ‘ one born as a pledge of benevolence 
to me’ (jvexupacueévor evvoia TH mpos avryv: Ant. i. 197, § 308). 
Aquila, however, has euvexnoes po, which is followed by 
Jerome himself, ‘habitabit mecum’; cp Pesh. nethnakkeph li. 

will adhere to me.’ 

EV, following Vg., renders ‘will dwell with me‘; 
and this rendering is retained silently by Gunkel (Gez.(?) 
[1902] ed foc.), also by Ball (SBOT ad loc. [1896]). 
Other recent writers,2 however, have adopted the 
suggestion of Guyard (/. 4s. 1878, 4, pp. 220-5), that 
rybar is to be explained by Ass. zaéé/z, which usually 
means ‘carry,’ ‘ bring’ (cp Ar. zaéa/a, Syr. sébad), but 
sometimes apparently lift up.® 

If zada7 meant ‘lift up’ in Hebrew, usar in Gen. 
38020 would mean ‘will honour me.’ ‘The person 
indeed, writer or copyist, to whom we owe the present 
text of Gen. 4913 seems to have given ZBI. its now 
traditional meaning of ‘dwell’ (cpyjzy"); on the other 
hand $305 in wv. 15 (Issachar) suggests the Assyr. zabdlu 
{see next §, mid.). 

The history of the district inhabited by Zebulun was 
eventful enough (cp NAPHTALI, § 3, ISSACHAR, §§ 4-6, 
GALILEE, § 2, }IPHTAH-EL). It felt 
the heavy tread of Thothmes III. (see 
the list of places, above, col. 3546), and became a part 
ofthe Egyptian empire. Burna-BuryaS, the Babylonian 
king (about 1400), regarded the district as in the 
Pharaoh's {Amenhotep IV.) Iand, and complained to 
him that his agents had been maltreated at Hi-in-na-tu- 
ni (see HANNATHON); and letter 196 tells that its 
governor had rescued Lapaya and sent him home (31/7). 


re i For Land's explanation of a confessedly dificult name see 
elow. 

2 For example Cheyne (/sa, 21604 [1882]), Delitzsch (7/c4. 
as 38,4 [1883] = Prod, 62,4 [1886]), Schrader (A.A TU) ad Loc, 

i 2 |). 

3 Delitzsch cites 5 R 42 @-6 43 zubhulu Fa Gab (=irtn), ‘the 
lifting up of the breast.’ Moreover the ‘lofty temple’ of Marduk 
at BaRyLon (g.v., § 5) was Called K-sag-ila, of which SAG-IL is 
equated on the one hand to the Assyrian phrases 77-sa-an e-la- 
funt (2 R 3014 gh {cp Br. 6146), ‘high points’; za-s#-2 fa 77- 
e-$i (2 R 2659 ¢[cp Br. 6148)}, ‘lifting up the head,’ sa-#u-u Sa 
7-57 (2 R 303 4 (cp Br. 3614]}, and on the other hand to sada? 
in the phrase z-za 2a-dal ra-ma-ni-Su (2 R 445 ¢ (Brin. 3415). 
Muss-Arnolt compares 2 R 47 @-6 13 where ma-hir da-’-tn, 
‘receiver of a bribe,’ is equated with Sarre 2a-ab-bi-lu: sce 
Beitr. 2, Ass. 2280. Guyard’s suggestion was contested by 
Halévy (A £/, 1885, a, p. 299, 1887, a, p. 148); cp also Nuldeke, 
2DMG 40729. 


5. References. 
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What elements were united in the population of the 
district in the times referred to in the earliest notices in 
the OT we cannot say, On a famous occasion they are 
said to have manifested a noble valour (Judg. 520} led 
by their leaders (v. 143).1 Cp also 4620, and see 
NAPHTALI, § 3. According to J (Judg.130) Zebulun 
was not able to expel the Canaanites from Kitron and 
Nahalol ($ 9 i.) ; but they had to join the labour gangs.? 
It should be noted, however, that whilst a similar state- 
ment is made about the Naphtalite Canaanites in v. 33, 
in Gen. 4915 the subject of the sentence is an Israelite 
tribe (cp below, n. 3}: it is the Issacharites them- 
selves that join the gangs. Or should the last couplet 
of v, 15 (Issachar) belong to v. 14 (Zebulun)? np ‘to 
bear’ (or should we read $a:4) would then be a play on 
the name Zebulun, if $3; in Hebrew really meant ‘to 
carry’ {cp above, § 4, end). Moreover it is not at all 
certain that the subjects to the various verbs in Judg. 
127-36 are original; they may in some cases be incor- 
rectly supplied. We cannot tell how the newcomers 
came to terms with those who were already in possession, 
According to the 'Blessing of Jacob’ indeed Zebulun 
plants himself on the sea coast (Gen. 49123}. At a much 
later time, too, ‘the way of the sea’ (aan) is a 
synonym for Zebulun or Naphtali. In Judg.517 the 
saying is transferred to Asher (cp Gunkel, Ger. 425). 
The ideas which underlay these statements are lost to 
us.‘ The transit traffic was no doubt important. On 
the via maris from Damascus across the upper Jordan 
at Jisr el-banat and down through Galilee to the coast 
see Schumacher, Jau/an, 55, and PEFQ, Ap. 1889, p. 
78 f., GASm. HG 425-30. This same overland traffic 
may be what is referred to in the grandiloquent terms 
of the saying in the ‘ Blessing of Moses’ (Dt. 3318 /-) : 


* The abundance of the seas do they suck 
And the hidden things of the sand... .’5 


No doubt the Testament of Zebulun has much to tell about 
successful fishing, and Targ. Onk. speaks even of subduing 
provinces with ships,¢ whilst Talm. Siadd. 26, refers to the 
wealth derived from traffic in purple dyes (cp the Issacharite 
Toa and Puan: see Issacuar § 7), to which Targ. pseudo-Jon. 
adds the making of glass. The view suggested above, however, 
is perhaps more historical. Stucken, accepting the references 
to maritime life, connects Zebulun with the sign Capricornus 
(VG, 1902, p. 189). 

Dt. 3319@, on the other hand, contains a couplet (see 
next §) which suggests that the population was mixed. 
The Aramzean element must have become strong. 
There would no doubt, however, be a strong Israelite 
party. It seems to have been able to make its voice 
heard (see JONAH, GATH-HEPHER). On the possibility 
that ‘a greater than Jonah’ also came from a Zebulun- 
ite town see NARARETH. The connection of Galilee 
with Judzea in later times (see GALILEE, § 3, NAPHTALI, 
§ 3) seems to be reflected in Ps. 68 27[28] (chiefs of 
Zebulun, chiefs of Naphtali).? On Zebulunite ‘judges ' 
see below, § 7. 

How Dt. 33192 was meant to be read is uncertain ; 
but it appears to tell of comings of many to some 


1 Credit is given them for’a share in another struggle (Gideon- 
Jerubbaa}) in the present text of Judg. 6354, but not in 723. 

2 bp is the gang of the corvée, not the labour, Cp conversely 
the Assyr. idiom 7” ga-bi-i1 Au-du-ri used of the corvée, not 
the gang. 

3 Cp for example how Targ. Jer. has inverted the saying in 
Gen. 49 154 referred to above. 

4 Gen. 4913 has been emended and will be emended again and 


again. It seems to containdoublets. xi is hardly possible. 


5 Rertholet suggests that *J5¥9 represents a verb, preserved in 
G's nxaroicovvray= “at, viz., the verb #23= 015, ‘gather.’ Ball 
had suggested 155y) (‘ pour out”) or yy (‘drain’). What 8’s 
éumépra (for 304) represents is not clear; Cheyne (£xf.7 
10 238.4) suggested nbo7 (wrongly for $25, whence MT bn), He 
restored: ‘And the treasures of merchants shall ah suck,’ 

6 Pesh, finds ships mentioned in Gen. 49, and Ball there(PSSA 
17 167 f. (1895]) and in Dt. 33 (PSBA 18 129 K [1896)). 

7 The flattering account of the tribal eponym in Test. 12 Patr. 
(Zebulun) is remarkable- 
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mountain! where sacrifices were offered. If there was 
6. Cults, * religious fair, not at all an unlikely thing,? 

! "it would explain the inflow of wealth. What 
the mountain referred to is it is impossible to guess (cp 
IsSACHAR, § 2):5 we may only be sure that it was not, 
as the Targum imagined, Zion. It must have been 
some mountain not far from Esdraelon. Was it per- 
haps the mountain where in the Elijah story the 
sacrifices were offered? Was the Baal whose defeat 
was witnessed by Ahab known as Baal-zebul? Ahab’'s 
wife is said to have been called Jezebel. His son, too, 
when ill sent to inquire of Baal-zebul. No doubt, as 
the story now reads, Baal-zebul was the god (@£+ 
mposby fiona = ype) of Ekron. That, however, may 
be a gloss (or does Ekron come from Jokneam, on the 
edge of Carmel ?): we have no knowledge anywhere 
else of such a god at Ekron. The embellished tale of 
Elijah calling down fire on the messengers may be a 
very late accretion (Be. Ki.}; but the mountain on 
which the prophet (originally Elisha?) was said to 
have been found sitting by the messengers of the oracle- 
seeking king must surely have been some well-known 
sacred eminence. May it not have been the height of 
Baal-zebul? And may that not have been the mountain 
of Zebulun of Dt. 33 19@? 

Baal-zebul would then naturally suggest the Baal-lebanon of 
CIS15, which Jensen identifies with the god Amurru, ‘lord of 
the mountain ' (642 Sadi: ZA 11 305)—the Aramzeans expressly 
say that Ahab’s god is a ‘ god of the mountains ' (q™ia *ady)—a 
west-Semitic form ,of the storm-god RammAn. ammdan, in 
fact, shares with Sama§ the title of de/-bi77 (5 R 632, 354), 
‘oracle-god,' and as ‘god of the storm-flood’ (éé/ aéz67) he 
wields both the lightning (x K. 18 38) and the axe(cp 2 K. 64-79 
(Zimmern, KA 7@) 433 4477). When Elisha is hard pressed by 
the Aramzans it is ‘the mountain'4 that is seen to be full of 
chariots of fire (2 K.617). Was it, in the original form of the 
story, earth from that sacred mountain that the Rimmon- 
worshipper wanted (2 K, 517) to insure his success (2 K. 5 1 @B)? 
‘That the holy mountain was identified locally need not prevent 
the prevalence of a less concrete, more mythological, idea 
(Sinar, CONGREGATION {Mount oF], BAAL-zEBuB). 

Of the place-names connected with Zebulun Rimmon 
is not the only one to suggest a religious cult. On a 
possible connection of Bethlehem® with Lahamu, see 
ELHANAN (§ 2, end). On suggested traces of ‘Athé 
and Kasin see ETH-KAZIN. Cp von Gall, Alfisrael. 
Kultstdtten, 124-126. 

How much significance, if any, is to be attached to 
the fact that Zebulun is classed with Issachar as a Leah 
«tribe whilst Naphtali goes with Dan as 
7-ALeah-tribe. . Bihah-Rachel tribe, is disputed (see 
RACHEL, § 1, ZILPAH, § 2/., and cp TRIBES, §§ 11 #%). 
The Bilhites, Naphtali and Dan, may have been regarded 
as farther from the centre ; they were not in historical 
times of any importance, Zebulun, indeed, is not much 
more prominent. None of the great actors in the 
Palestinian drama is assigned to the tribe (see, however, 
§ 5 end). Its brother tribe, however, may have played 
some part in the history of Israel (see ISSACHAR, § 4): 
it is mentioned before Zebulun not only in the story of 
Jacob's family but also in most of the lists of the tribes. 
It is rather remarkable, therefore, that the order is 
reversed in five more important passages: the three 
poetical pieces (Judg.5 Gen. 49 Dt. 38), and the two 
places dealing with the partition of Canaan (Nu. 3419-29 


1 For a4 @ reads é&oA08pevcrovaw—z.c., either yun (Josh. 
28 5 t) or psn (often), or (Ball) y-4n—but the Greek ‘text is not 
to be preferred. 

2 CpC. H. Graf, Der Segen Moses, 46; on religious fairs cp 
Sprenger, Alte Geog. Arab, 223 Unfortunately we have 
little direct information about the visitations of sanctuaries at a 
distance, There was probably a good deal ofit. Cp ‘Dan to 
Beersheba,’ Zxrpositer, 5th ser., 8 411-421 (1898). 

It may be noted, however, that the boundaries of Zebulun, 
Naphtali, and Issachar are represented as having met at Tabor 
(cp Tagor, § 2}. Cp Hos. 51, and see v. Gall, Altisractitische 
Rudtstdtten 124 fi 

4 The scene seems in the present text to he laid at Dothan. 

5 Dodo the Bethlehemite can hardly be supposed to belong to 
N. Palestine; otherwise the Zebulunite Bethlehem might be 
referred to in connection with the suggestion in IssacHAR, § 2. 
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§ 3, 
§ 10, iii, 

On the assumption of the early arrival of Issachar 
and Zebulun, their being nevertheless ‘younger’ than 
the more southern tribes has been explained by Steuer- 
nagel as due to their arriving later at their final seat 
(E£inwanderung, 33, ¢).2 In fact he thinks he has 
found evidence that the Zebulunites settled in mid- 
Palestine for a time before moving northwards. The 
‘judge’ Elon (Judg. 1211.) is obviously the eponym of 
a city or clan (or both) Elon. In any case he is said 
to have been buried in a city the name of which is 
yocalised in MT as AIJALON (g.v., 2), but should 
perhaps be ELon (g.v., 2). No such town being 
assigned to Zebulun in Josh. 19 10-16, 
supposes that the Elon meant is the Elon assigned 
in 1943 to Dan, and that the words ‘in the land of 
Zebulun’ were added to ‘Elon’ in Judg.1222 by a 
copyist who wished to exclude this very identification, 
which seemed to him obviously incorrect. Steuer- 
nagel, on the contrary, thinks that the excluded 
interpretation is correct, and therefore holds that 
Zebulun, like NAPHTAL? (g.v., § 1), halted in central 
Palestine for a.time. He admits, however, that the 
identification he assumes is precarious. Itis; moreover, 


Cp ISSACHAR, end; TRIBES, 


Steuernagel | 





the assertion that no town Elon is assigned to Zebulun ~ 


in Josh. must be qualified by reference to the incom- 
pleteness of the list of towns (see below, § 9 2). 

It has been customary to assign to Zebulun the 
‘judge’ Ibzan on the ground of his being called a 
Bethiehemite. Winckler, however, holds that the 
Bethlehem intended is the southern town, which at that 
time would be a part of ‘ Benjamin’ (see above, col. 
2583 n. 1), On the other hand it is difficult to dis- 
sociate Ibzan ()y3x) from Ebez (pax: Josh. 1920), a 
town assigned 1o Issachar (cp ABEZ),® between which 
and Zebulun there was probably no clear demarcation. 

P's genealogy of Zebulun is slight :4 it contains three 
names 5—Sered (or Seded ?) and Jahleel, which we can 

A hardly venture to distinguish from 

8. Genealogical. 1.2 tGwns Sarid and Nahalal of Josh. 

191015, in spite of the differences in the spelling,® and 

Eton, on which see above (preceding §). Gaddiel, too, 

the Zebulunite ‘spy,’ was perhaps assigned to one of 
these three (Sodi, no=7{+)3o : Nu. 1310). 

Is Parnach, 4946, the ‘ father’ of Elizur the Zebulunite delegate 
to survey W. Palestine (Nu 3425), a corruption of the same 
name? Helon (5p) the ‘father’ of the Zebulunite census- 
delegate (Nu. 19°27 7 24 29 1016) may come from Elon. 

i. Towns.—Of the five towns remaining out of the 
list of twelve originally given as we have seen (§ r) in 
: Josh. 19 (v.15), the only one that 

9. Geographical. can be identified with certainty is 
BETHLEHEM (¢.v. : Bét-Lahkm, 7m. NW of Nazareth). 
On the other four, of which Nahalal has been referred 
to (§ 8), and Shimron is of interest in connection with 
the Sa-me-na of Esarhaddon (see SIMEON, § 6 iii}, 
see KATTATH, NAHALAL, SHIMRON, and IDALAH. 
As often, two of the five (Kattath and Nahalal, called 
Nahalol) are probably the towns which J tells us 
Zebulun did zot secure (Judg.130). P adds the infor- 
mation that of forty-eight cities assigned to the Levites 
four were Zebulunite (Josh. 2135): the Nahalal just 


1 The accidental omission of Zebulun in 1 Ch. 2-9 and of 
Issachar in Judg. 127-36 may be in some way connected with 
this change of order. 

2 Land, on the other hand, speaking of the name Zebulun, 
‘the most difficult to explain,’ says (assuming that zdéa/ means 
‘dwell '), ‘Can the tribe at some time or other have been so 
named by its neighbours or kindred because it had a fixed abode 
earlier than they?’ (De Gids, Oct. 1871, p. 21, n. 1). 

3 Similarly Kartan is assigned in Josh. 2132 to Napheali, 
Kartah in vw. 34 to Zebulun. 

4 On its omission in x Ch. 2-9 see above, n. 1. 

5 In Jubilees 3420 Zebulun’s wife is Niim4n [Eth.], Adni 
iSyr.] ; the Bk. of Jashar gives Marusa (cp Charles, /«é. 206). 
6 ao Nahalal = Jahlee! cp Jemuel = Nemuel in Revsen 

12). 
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mentioned, two of the towns to be referred to im- 
mediately (Jokneam, which, according to Josh.1911, did 
noé Delong to Zebulun, and Dimnah= Rimmonah) and 
KARTAH (Kartan in Josh. 2132 is Naphtalite). 

il. Boundary.—According to Josephus (Azz. v. 122, 
§ 84) the Zebulunites were settled as far as Gennesaret 
(wéxpe Tevnoapidos) and about Carmel and the sea. 
The delimitation of territory in Josh. 1910-14 cannot be 
really made out. The line is given first westwards (z. 
ro f.}, and then eastwards (12 f), of a place already 
referred to (§ 8) called Sarid in MT, which may be 
Tell Shadud {see SARID). Westward the line is 
drawn past ‘ Dabbesheth’ (see MARALAH, DABBESHETH) 
to the wady that is before Jokneam (Zel// Kaimién). 
Eastward it is drawn to CHISLOTH-TABOR (/ésd/) and 
on to DABERATH (Deddriyek}, which belonged, accord- 
ing to 2128, to Issachar, thence, if the text is sound and 
we do not suppose a fusion of two accounts, turning 
sharp W. to JAPHIA ( Ydfd}, only to recover a position 
N. of Iksal but W. of Debiriyeh at GATH-HEPHER 
(el-Meshhed), and continue a course due N. (see ETH- 
KAZIN) to RiMMoN [RV ; &om.] (Rummaneh) on the 
S. margin of the plain of Buttauf, across which it con- 
tinues (see NEAH, HANNATHON} to the ‘valley of 
JIPHTAH-EL’ (¢g.v.}, somewhere near Tell Jafat, due E. 
of Haifa. The intention appears to be to give the 
southern and eastern boundary.) Real definite frontiers 
there cannot have been, as the discrepant data show 
(cp also IssACHAR, NAPHTALI, ASHER}. Generally, 
Zebulun must have lain NW. of Issachar, W. of the 
southern part of Naphtali, and S{E). of Asher. On the 
exuberant fertility and busy life of the country, see 
GASm. YG chap. 20, and cp GALILEE, § 4. 

H.W. #H. 

ZECHARIAH (3131, more often AMD, as if 
‘Yahweé remembers ' [§§ 32, 52]; but the original form 
of Zechariah was probably Zichri, which (see ZiCHRI} 
is a clan-name. A study of the names with which 
‘Zechariah’ is grouped (e.g., Meshelemiah, from 
Ishme'eli) strongly confirms this [Che.}; zayapta(c] 
[BRAQL], whence the Gracised form ZACHARIAS 
[¢.2.]). 

1. b, Berechiah, b. Iddo (also loosely, b, Iddo), a 
prophet who, together with Haggai, is our best 
authority for the religious state of the early post-exilic 
community at Jerusalem, and is the author of Zech, 
1-8. To these prophets the rebuilding of the temple 
is largely due (Ezra 51 614). It is probably this 
Zechariah who is mentioned as a priest in Neh. 12 16 
(cp no. rr). 

2. Son of Jeroboam IT., king of Israel, and the fifth 
and last king of the house of Jenu (2 K. 1429 158-12; 
AV ZACHARIAH, afaptas [B in 1429, A]). He reigned 
but six months, and was then slain by Shatlum b. 
Jabesh in IBLEAM (¢.v.). On the date of his accession, 
see CHRONOLOGY, § 34. 

3- The father of Abi or Abijah, the mother of Hezekiah (2 K. 
182, AV ZACHARIAH, Gaxxavov [A]; 2 Ch. 291), 

4. A chief of RevsEN (§ 13), 1 Ch. 57. 

5. b, Meshelemiah a Korhite Levite, praised for his ‘discreet 
Per. Junieis, GE Bestaeis (oR Aya sir (cacer Al 
Sexpe (L)), who in x Ch. 831 2 called Zactina, RV Zecher 
qt in pause, gaxoup [B], Saxxoup [A], gexps [L]). 

7. A Levite, a temple musician (1 Ch. 1518 20 16 5), perhaps 
the same as (5). 

8. A priest (t Ch. 15 24). 

g. b, Isshiah, a Levite (x Ch. 2425). 

ro. b. Hosah, a Merarite Levite (7 Ch. 2617). 

11. Father of Iddo, a Manassite (1 Ch. 27 21, ¢aPd{e]vov [BA]. 

rz. One of Jehoshaphat’s commissioners for teaching the Law 
(2 Ch.177). See Ben-nal. 

13. An Asaphite Levite (2 Ch. 2014), 
NIAH.] 

14. Ason of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 21 2), 


15. b. Jehoiada, a reforming chief priest in the reign 


[=26, see Matrua- 


1 Is the omission of a western boundary to be connected in 
some way with the references to the sea in Gen. 4914 Dt. 
BB18 f/f? 
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of Joash, who was stoned to death in the temple court, 
at the king’s command (2 Ch. 2420 /, agapeas [BA] 
Jos. Ang. ix. 86; cp references in Jer. Talm, Zaanith, 
691 2, Bab. Talm, Sanhedrin, 962, Lightfoot, Temple- 
Service, 36). It was a Jewish saying that the blood- 
stains were never washed away until the temple was 
burnt at the captivity. The Targ. on Lam. 220 (‘ Shall 
the priest and the prophet be slain in the sanctuary of 
Yahwé ?’) refers this especially to Zechariah, but through 
a confusion calls him the son of Iddo, On the possible 
reference to Zechariah’s death in Mt. 2335 Lk, Lisr, see 
ZACHARIAS (9). 

16, A prophet who, according to the Chronicler, was 
as influential with Uzziah as the priest Jehoiada had 
been with Joash (2 Ch, 265). Probably ‘in the vision 
of God‘ (/c.) should rather be ‘in the fear of God’ 
{see RV™:-)—i.e. for nixja we should read nyv3 (G, 
Tg., Pesh., Ar., and some MSS). According to 
Hitzig the author of Zech. 9-11. 

17. An Asaphite Levite (2 Ch. 2913, agapcas [B]}. 

18, A Kohathite Levite (2 Ch, 3412). 

19. A ‘ruler of the temple' in the time of Josiah (2 Ch, 358); 
according to Hertheau, ‘priest of the second order,’ cp 2 K. 2518 
Jer, 5224. In x Esd.18, ZacHarias, 

Among the lists of the exiles who returned in Ezra-Neh. we 
find seven men of this name: 

20. aoe of the b’né Parosh (Hzra8316 Neh. 84, cp x Esd. 
8 30 44). 

at. One of the b’né Bebai (Ezra811, agapas [B], cp x Esd, 
837, $axapiac | B)). 

zz. One of the b’né Elam (Ezra 10 26, cp 1 Esd. 927). 

23- A Judahite, ancestor of Athaiah (Neh. 11 4). 

24. A Shilonite (Neh. 115, @ngeca [B], Oydeca [x]. 

25. One of the b'né Pashhur (Neh. 11 12, gaxapeca [B]). 


26. An Asaphite (Neh. 12 35 41 [om. BX*A) [=13}. 


27. b. Jeberechiah, a contemporary of Isaiah (82), 
who seryed with Uriah the priest, as a ‘trustworthy 
witness’ in connection with the sign Mahér-shalal- 
hashbaz, Some identify him with the father of Abijah, 
3; others, with the Levite, 17. Hitzig makes him the 
author of the anonymous chaps. 12-14 of Zechariah, 
Bertholdt, the author of chaps, 9-11. Observe that 
the name of his father is essentially the same as that 
of the father of the well-known prophet [z]. 


ZECHARIAH, BOOK OF. Zechariah, son of Bere- 
chiah, son of Iddo, or by contraction son of Iddo (see 
. ZECHARIAH, I), appeared as a prophet 
1. phat de * in Jerusalem mee with PAGGKK v.), 
* in the second year of Darius Hystaspis 
(520 B.c.), to warn and encourage the Jews to address 
themselves at length to the restoration of the temple, 
which then still lay in ruins. Supported by the prophets, 
Zerubbabel, the governor of Judah, and Joshua, the high 
priest, set about the work, and the elders of Judah built 
and the work went forward (EzraSzf. 614). The first 
eight chapters of the book of Zechariah exactly fit into 
this historical setting. They are divided by precise 
chronological headings into three sections—(a) 11-6, 
in the eighth month of the second year of Darius; (4} 
17-615, on the twenty-fourth day of the eleventh month 
of the same year; (¢) 7-8, on the fourth day of the 
ninth month of the fourth year of Darius. ‘The first 
section is a preface containing exhortation in general 
terms. 

The main section is the second (}, containing a series 
of night visions, the significant features of which are 
pointed out by an angel who stands by the prophet and 
answers his questions : 


17-17. The divine chariots and horses that make the round of ! 


the world by Yahwé’s orders return to the heavenly palace and 
report that there is still no movement among the nations, no sign 
of the Messianic crisis. Seventy years have passed, and Zion 
and the cities of Judah still mourn. Sad news! but Yahwée 
gives a comfortable assurance of his gracious return to Jerusalem 
and the rebuilding of his temple. 

118-21 [21-4]. Four horns, representing the hostile world- 
power that oppresses Israel and Jerusalem, are routed by four 
smiths. 

21-13 [5-17]. 


3 f5-1 The new Jerusalem is Iaid out with the 
measuring line. 


It is to have no walls, that its population may 
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not be limited, and it needs none, for Yahwe is its protection. 
The catastrophe of Babel (the land of the north) is near to come ; 
then the exiles of Zion shali stream back from all quarters, the 
converted heathen shall join them, Yahwé himself will dwell in 
the midst of them; even now he stirs himself from his holy 
habitation. 

31-10, The high priest Joshua is accused before Yahwé by 
Satan, but is acquitted and given rule in Yahwe's house and 
courts, with the right of access to Yahwé in priestly intercession. 
The restoration of the temple and its service is a pledge of still 
higher things. The promised ‘branch’ (or ‘shoot,’ nox), the 
Messiah, will come; the national kingdom is to be restored ; 
and a time of general felicity dawns, when every man shall sit 
happy under his vine and under his fig tree. As by rights the 
Messianic kingdom should follow immediately on tke exile, it is 

robable that the prophet designs to hint in a guarded way that 
Perubbabel, who in all other places is mentioned along with 

oshua, is on the point of ascending the throne of his ancestor 

avid. The jewel with seven facets is already there, only the 
inscription has still to be engraved on it (89). The charges 
brought against the high priest consist simply in the obstacles 
that have hitherto hindered the restoration of the temple and its 
service ; and in like manner the guilt of the land (8 9) is simply 
the still continuing domination of foreigners, 

41-14. Beside a lighted golden candlestick of seven branches. 
stand two olive trees—Zerubbabel and Joshua, the two anointed 
ones—specially watched over by him whose seven eyes run 
through the whole earth, This explanation of the vision is 
separated from the description by an animated dialogue, not 
quite clear in its expression, in which it is said that the mountain 
of obstacles shall disappear before Zerubbabel, and that, having 
begun the building of the temple, he shai) also bring it toan end 
in spite of those who now mock at the day of small beginnings. 

51-4. A written roll flies over the Holy Land ; this is a con- 
crete representation of the curse which in future will fall of itself 
on all crime, so that, ¢.g., no man who has suffered theft will 
Lad scr himself to pronounce a curse against the thief (cp 

udg. 17 2). 

J en. Guilt, personified as a woman, is cast into an ephah- 
measure with a heavy lid and carried from Judah to Chaldza, 
where it is to have its home for the future, 

61-8. The divine teams, four in number, again traverse the 
world toward the four winds, to execute Yahwé’s commands. 
That which goes northward is charged to wreak his anger on 
the N. country, Theseries of visions has now reached its close, 
returning to its starting-point inl77% [On the ‘mountains of 
brass’ see Brass; and on the colour of the horses see CoLours.} 

An appendix follows (69-x5) Jews from Babylon have 
brought gold and silver to Jerusalem; of these the prophet 
must make a crown designed for the ‘branch’ who is to build 
Yahwe's house and sit king on the throne, but retain a good 
understanding with the high priest. Zerubbabel is certainly 
meant here, and, if the received text names Joshua instead of 
him (611), this is only a correction, made for reasons easy to 
understand, which breaks the context and destroys the sense and 
the reference of ‘them hoth’ in vw. 13, 

The third section (74), dated from the fourth year of Darius, 
contains an inquiry whether the fast days that arose in the 
captivity are still to be observed, with a comforting and en- 
couraging reply of the prophet. 

Kosters (Herstel van Israel, 1894} laid stress upon 
the fact that neither in Haggai nor in Zechariah do we 
find the Jews in Jerusalem represented 


Bes Rares as consisting of returned exiles. The 
Peed cada a fact is as stated; but it does not pre- 


clude us from supposing that the return 
of a band of exiles may have marked the starting-point. 
of a new era of Jewish history. Few in number they 
indeed were, and they did not assume an exclusive: 
attitude towards the vastly more numerous class of Jews. 
who had remained behind in Judzwa, whom, rather, on 
the contrary, they sought to win over to their own view, 
and urged to congregate in and around Jerusalem, so 
as to make the desolate ruins once more the focus of a 
new theocracy. Stade thinks that the buoyancy and 
joyous hopefulness which we perceive in Haggai and 
Zechariah may have been due to the revolt of Smerdis.! 
But such a shaking of the Persian empire after the death 
of Cambyses could not possibly have been predicted as 
still future (Hag. 26) two years after its occurrence, and 
at a time when it had already been almost recovered 
from, and, moreover, the Jews could hardly have 
rejoiced so heartily over it, their feelings towards the 
Persians being friendly. It seems more likely that the 
Jews heard with gladness of the conquest of Babylon— 
that is to say, the second—under Darius Hystaspis. 
The vengeance on Babylon, which Cyrus had not fully 


1(GV72113. The revolt of Nidintu-Bel in 52x has also been 
suggested (Che. Jew. Hed, Lie, 14).] 
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carried ont, now at last seemed tobe accomplished and the 
wrath of Yahwé against the land of the North to fulfil 
itself (Zech. 68 26[10] £}. Thereby also was quickened 
the more general Messianic expectation that all nations 
would at last acknowledge the supremacy of Yahwé. 
‘Throughout the first eight chapters the scene is 
Jerusalem in the early part of the reign of Darius. 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, the prince and the priest, are 
the leaders of the community. The great concern of 
the time and the chief practical theme of these chapters 
is the building of the temple; but its restoration is only 
the earnest of greater things to follow—viz., the glorious 
restoration of David's kingdom. The horizon of these 
prophecies is everywhere limited by the narrow con- 
ditions of the time, and their aim is clearly seen. The 
visions hardly veil the thought, and the mode of expres- 
sion is usually simple, except in the Messianic passages, 
where the tortuousness and obscurity are perhaps in- 
tentional. Noteworthy is the affinity between some 
notions evidently not framed by the prophet himself and 
the prologue to Job,-—the heavenly hosts that wander 
through the earth and bring back their report to Yahwé's 
throne, the figure of Satan, the idea that suffering and 
calamity are evidences of guilt and of accusations pre- 
sented before God. 
Passing from chaps.]-3 to chaps.9 7%, we at once 
feel ourselves transported into a different world. 
Yahweée's word is accomplished on Syria-Pheenicia and Philistia 
(Hapracu [¢.v.) and Damascus are first mentioned); and then 
the Messianic kingdom begins in Zion, 
3. Chaps. 9-14: and the Israelites detained among. the 
contents, heathen, Judah and Ephraim combined, 
receive a part init. The might of the sons 


of Javan is broken in battle against this kingdom (chap, 9), 
After an intermezzo of three verses (101-3: ‘Ask rain of 


Yahweé, not of the diviners’) a second and quite analogous . 


Messianic prophecy follows. The foreign tyrants fall; the 
lordship of Assyria and Egypt has an end; the autonomy 
and martial power of the nation are restored. The scattered 
exiles return as citizens of the new theocracy, al! obstacles 
in their way parting asunder as when the waves of the 
Red Sea gave passage to Israel at the founding of the old 
theocracy (103-12). Again there is an interlude of three verses 
(111-3): fire ‘seizes the cedars of Lebanon and the oaks of 
Bashan. This is followed by the difficult passage about the 
shepherds. The shepherds (rulers) of the nation make their 
flock an article of trade and treat the sheep as sheep for the 
shainbles. Therefore, the inhabited world shall fal! a sacrifice 
to the tyranny of its kings, whilst Israel is delivered to a shepherd 
who feeds the sheep for those who make a trade of the flock 
(880 “2y33, 11. 711=‘ they that sell them,’ v. 5) and enters on 
his office with two staves, ‘Favour’ and ‘ Union.’ He destroys 
‘the three shepherds’ jn one month, but is soon weary of his 
flock and the flock of him. He breaks the staff ‘ Favour’—i.e., 
the covenant of peace with the nations—and asks the traders for 
his hire. Receiving thirty pieces of silver, he casts it into the 
temple treasury and breaks the staff ‘ Union '"—#.¢., the brother- 
hood between Judah and Israel, He is succeeded by a foolish 
shepherd, who neglects his flock and lets it go to ruin. At 
length Yahwé intervenes; the foolish shepherd falls by the 
sword ; two-thirds of the people perish with hun in the Messianic 
crisis, but the remnant af one-third forms the seed of the new 
theocracy (114-17 taken with 137-9, according to the necessary 
transposition proposed by Ewald). All this must be an altegory 
of past events, the time present to the author and his hopes for 
the future beginning only at 1117 137-9. 

Chap. 12 presents a third variation on the Messianic promise. 
All heathendom is gathered together against Jerusalem and 
perishes there. Yahwée first gives victory to the countryfolk of 
Judah and then they rescue the capital. After this triumph the 
noblest houses of Jerusalem hold, each by itself, a great lamenta- 
tion over a martyr ‘whom they have pierced’ (or ‘whom men 
have pierced’). It is taken for granted that the readers will 
know who the martyr is, and the exegesis of the church applies 
the passage to Christ [cp Hapan-rimmonj. Chap, 131-6 is 
a continuation of chap, 12; the dawn of the day of salvation is 
accompanied by a general purging away of idolatry and the 
enthusiasm of false prophets. Yet a fourth variation of the 
picture of the incoming of the Messianic deliverance is given in 
chap. 14. The heathen gather against Jerusalem and take the 
city, but do not utterly destroy the inhabitants. Then Yahwe, 
at a time known only to himself, shall appear with all his saints 
on Mount Olivet and destroy the heathen in battle, while the 
men of Jerusalem take cefuge in their terror in the great cleft 
that opens where Yahwé sets his foot. Now the new era begins, 
and even the heathen do homage to Yahwé by bringing due 
tribute to the annual feast of tabernacles. All in Jerusalem is 
holy down to the bells on the horses and the cooking-pats [cp 
Crit, B7d,), 
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There is a striking contrast between chaps. 1-8 and 
chaps. 9-14. The prophecy I-8 is closely tied to the 
situation and the wants of the com- 
#, Ghatacter- munity of Jerusalem in the second year 
of Darius I., and all that it aims at is the restoration 
of the temple and perhaps the elevation of Zerubbabel 
to the throne of David. Chapters 9 contain no 
trace of this historical situation and deal with quite 
other matters. They are more obscure and more 
fantastic. There are corresponding differences in style 
and speech; and it is particularly to be noted that, 
whilst the superscriptions in chaps. 1-8 name the 
author and give the date of each oracle with precision, 
those in the second part (91 121) are without name or 
date. ‘That both parts do not belong to the same 
author must be admitted. 

Most recent critics make the second part the older. Chaps. 
9-11 are ascribed to a contemporary of Amos and Hosea, about 
the middle of the eighth century B.c., because Ephraim 1s men- 
tioned as wel! as Judah, and Assyria along with Egypt (10 ro), 
whilst the neighbours of Israel appear in 91 in the same way 
asin Amos 1-2. That chaps. 12-14 are also pre-exilic is held to 
appear especially in the attack on idolatry and lying prophecy 
(13 1-6) but, as this prophecy speaks only of Judah and Jeru- 
salem, it is dated after the fall of Samaria, and 1s assigned to the 
last days of the Judaan kingdom on the strength of 1211, where 
an allusion is seen to the mourning for King Josiah, slain in 
battle at Megiddo, 

It is more likely that chaps. 9-14 all together are of 
much later date. These predictions have no affinity 

either with the prophecies of Amos, 
5. ey Hosea, and Isaiah, or with that of Jere- 
. miah. The kind of eschatology which we 
find in Zech. 9-14 was introduced by Ezekiel, who in 
particular is the author of the conception that the time 
of deliverance is to be preceded by a joint attack of all 
nations on Jerusalem, in which they come to final over- 
throw. The importance attached to the temple service, 
even in Messianic times (Zech. 14), implies an author 
who lived in the ideas of the religious commonwealth of 
post-exilic times. So also the use of ‘Zion’ as a name 
for the theocracy. The diaspora and the cessation of 
prophecy (131-6) are presupposed. A future king is 
hoped for ; but in the present there is no Davidic king. 
only a Davidic family standing on the same level with 
other noble families in Jerusalem (12712). The 
‘bastard’ {mixed race) of Ashdod reminds us of Neh. 
1323 7%; and the words of 912 (‘to-day, also, do 1 
declare that I will render double unto thee’) have no 
sense unless they refer back to the deliverance from 
Babylonian exile. 

Whilst chaps. 9-14, are thus all later than chaps. 1-8, 
they are not themselves homogeneous; they fall into 
two well-marked divisions—9-]1 and 12-14. 

The latter division [12-14] contains two prophecies 
which are little more than a standing dogmatic formula 

of eschatology filled up with concrete 
6. Composite. details, and can be understood well 
enough (if need be) without our knowing the his- 
torical setting. The actual situation at the time of 
composition discloses itself only in one or two features, 
as, for example, when the country of Judah is contrasted 
with the city of Jerusalem, and the deliverance of the 
city comes from the country—a feature which seems to 
indicate the Maccabzean period. 

The former division (9-11), on the other hand—-which 
again falls into two sections, 91-113 and 114-17+137-9 
—is much more concrete and cannot be understood at 
all if the date of its composition is not known. In 
91-113 we find that it is the Greeks (913; cp JAVAN} 
who are the heathen power, the enemy of God, which 
must be overthrown before the Messiah’s kingdom 
can come, Assyria and Egypt, which take the place of 
Javan in chap.10, are the kingdom of the Seleucidz 
and the Ptolemies. The region of HADRACH (¢.v.}, 
Damascus, and Hamath, against which the wrath of 
Yahwé is, in the first instance, directed (91 f/}, is the 
seat, not of the old Assyrians, but of the Seleucidze. 
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And inasmuch as Assyria here takes precedence of Egypt 
7. Date, We are able to fix the date of the present 
; * section more precisely as falling somewhere 
within the first third of the second century B.c., for it 
was not till the beginning of that century that the Seleu- 
cidze became masters of Judaea{(SELEUCIDA,§7/.). The 
second section (114-17 +137-9) will also be of this date ; 
for a right understanding of it a correct apprehension 
of the historical situation is still more indispensable, 
though, indeed, rendered very difficult not only by the 
bad state of the text, but also by our defective know- 
ledge of this period of Jewish history. By the owners 
of the sheep who traffic in them we are to understand 
the Seleucid sovereigns who carried on a remunerative 
business in farming out their flocks to the shepherds. 
‘The shepherds are the high priests and ethnarchs of 
the Jews; by the rapid and violent changes of the 
shepherds the events which preceded and led up to the 
Maccabszean revolt are denoted. They were all of them 
worthless whether they traced their descent from Zadok 
or from Tobias. At last the measure of iniquity was 
filled up by Menelaus, who may very well be meant by 
the last cruel shepherd who is to bring on the cata- 
strophe and the judgment (ll1s 7). The prominent 
man, who is an exception to the rest, and does not 
come into the series, who takes upon him the office of 
shepherd in the interests of the flock, but gives it up 
when he sees that the flock is unworthy of his care, 
might be Hyrcanus the son of Tobias. According to 
the (legendary) accounts we have of him he was a man 
of proud disposition and lofty plans who lived in undis- 
guised enmity with his brethren the Tobiadz, overcame 
them and put two of them to death, and yet was unable 
to hold his own in Jerusalem (Jos. Az. xii. 49[§ 222], ed. 
Niese). In any case he was a person of quite a different 
sort from the ordinary Jewish aristocrat. It is natural 
to ask how we are to suppose that at his departure he 
obtained his reward for having been shepherd. For, as 
arule, the order was reversed and shepherds paid for 
the right of feeding the sheep. But this trait in the 
picture is more easily understood in the case of Hyrcanus, 
whose position was quite exceptional, than in that of 
the other shepherds. Perhaps his adherents may in the 
end have given him money to leave Jerusalem when the 
good understanding between them had come to an end 
and various external dangers were threatening. It is 
worth noticiug that the reward received by the shepherd 
is cast by him into the temple-treasury (1113) ; accord- 
ing to 2 Macc. 38r1, Hyrcanus, the son of Tobias, had a 
deposit there. 
Literature.—The literature of the book is cited by C. H. H. 
Wright, Zechariah and his Prophecies,} 1879. See also 
Stade, ‘Deuterozacharia’ (ZA TW, 1881-2); and Wellhausen 


and Nowack's editions of the Minor Prophets. [Cp also 
G. A. Smith, Twelve Prophets, vol. ii. and Propuecy, § 47-] 


j. Ww. 
ZECHER (723), 1 Ch.83:, RV. See ZECHARIAH, 
i. 6. 


ZECHRIAS (zeypioy [B] ezepioy [A]), 1 Esd. 
81, RV=Ezra71, AZARIAH, 3. 

ZEDAD (T1¥; only in acc. ATTY; ATS [Sam.]; 
capadak [BL], cadadak [A], caddax [F], Aradath 
[It.]), one of the points in the ideal northern frontier 
of Canaan according to P or the later redactor (Nu. 
348), and also mentioned in the || passage of Ezekiel 
(4715; for @ see later). Robinson (BR 346r n.), 
Wetzstein (Retsedertcht, 88), Furrer (ZDPV 827), 
Miihlau, and Socin, identify it with the the large village 
Sadad, between Riblah and Palmyra (long. 37° E.); 
but this is too far E, if it is considered that both 
Hamath and Damascus are meant to be excluded. It 
is also an objection, that the implied view of the 
northern frontier assumes a large part of the Lebanon 
district to be included within the Israelitish border. 
Many besides Buhl (7a/. 66) will think that this carries 
idealisation beyond what is probable (cp Hor, Mount). 
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Van Kasteren (Rev. 425/., 1895, p. 30) adopts the read- 
ing Zerad, and plausibly identifies with AAéréet Seradda, 
between Merj ‘Ayitin (where he places ‘the entrance of 
Hamath’) and Hermon, to the S. of Kh. Sanbariyeh 
(see S1BRAIM). 

With regard to the second passage: Cornill thinks that the 
original reading (see 4) must have been simply ‘to the entrance 
of Hamath’ and that ‘Zedadah’ (7.z., ‘to Zedad’) was inter- 
polated after ‘Hamath’ from Nu. 348. ‘(To) Hamath’ hefore 
‘Zedadah" was thus rendered useless, and so the two names 
changed places (see MT}. The original @ of Ezek. did not, it 
is assumed, contain the interpolation, The scribe who altered 
it simply made an insertion; hence the existing MSS of @ 
represent ‘Hamath’ not only after but also before ‘Zedadah’ 
faeeneekes LB], na6’ed. [A], nracardaau' wa (QJ, adarAcapad™ 
[Qme-}). 


According to the view of the geographical definitions in Nu. 
34 and Ezek.4713 7 advocated elsewhere (see RiBLan, 
Sisraim) the region referred to in the original text may have 
been, not the land of Canaan, but the Negeb. In that case, 
Mt. Hor=Mt. Jerahmeel, Hamath=Maacath, Zedad or Zerad 
probably= Missur, and Ziphron or Sibraim (to be identified)= 
Zarepbath, Cp ZEROR. T. K.C. 

ZEDECHIAS, RV Sedekias (ceAeKiac [BA]) 
i Esd.146. See ZeEDEKIAH i. 

ZEDEKIAH (i7°PT3, also MPT¥, see 1, 2, 5, 
cedektale]; cp Sidka, the name of a king of Ashkelon, 
temp. Sennacherib [A.4 7!) 165]). 

xr. The last king of Judah (597-586), a son of Jos1AH 
{2 K.24 f. 2 Ch. 3610 %; in 1 Ch. 815} Jer. 2712 

1. Name. 281 293 4934 apy). According to 2 K. 

: * 2417, his original name was Mattaniah ; the 
king of ‘ Babel’ ($a3) ‘changed his name’ to Zedekiah 
(Sidkiyah} when he raised this uncle of the deposed 
king to the throne of Judah. This act of sovereignty is 
in itself probable ; cp the new name imposed by ASur- 
bani-pal on Necho J.? (Limir-isakku-ASur, ‘let ASur's 
viceroy see.'} 

The special appropriateness of the name selected is not obvious. 
Parallel names suggest that ‘Zedekiah’ (Sidkiyah) means 
properly ‘ Zidkite,’ and even if we suppose (rationally enough) 
that, when borne by the king, it acquired the new meaning 
‘righteousness of Yahwé,’§ that is by no means a clear expression 
of Zedekiah’s relation to his suzerain. No fully satisfactory 
explanation of this has been offered ; and yet Hebrew onomat- 
ology cannot afford to confess itself baffled. The theory that in 
many passages ‘ Babel’ (555)=5ynn suggests an explanation, 
Since 4" is in some OT passages probably niiswritten for ‘n>, 
it follows that this great race-name may possibly be represented 
by in.4 Now Sidkiydhu, ‘righteousness of Jerahmeel,’ is a 
name that might conceivably be given to a royal vassal of 
Jerahmeel, after he had sworn fidelity (Ezek. 1713) to his 


suzerain. 
Zedekiah was only twenty-one at his accession and it 
is probable that the queen-mother Hamutai made up by 
her own energy for the weakness of her 
2. Dangers. son. This cetdinly seems to be implied 
by what Ezekiel says of her in one of his striking 
similitudes 5 (Ezek. 195). Whether it was so or not, 
there was on the part of the rulers no just political 
insight, Fidelity to the suzerain, and a strict mainten- 
ance of the old moral traditions of Israel, would have 
insured a peaceful though inglorious existence for king 
and people (cp Ezek. 176 14}. But the deportation of 
a large part of the upper class brought wealth and 
political power to those who had had none of the 
necessary training. These ‘new men’ soon displayed 
in an intensified degree the vices of the worst of their 
predecessors (Ezek. 2225 27 246), and, with an obstinacy 
which it is difficult for us moderns to understand, 
cherished the hope of quickly throwing off the foreign 
yoke. Meantime those who had gone into exile with 


1 On the strange insertion of Zedekiah in v. 16 among the 
sons of Jehoiakim, see Benzinger, who thinks that the author of 
the text may really have supposed Zedekiah to have been the 
son of Jehoiakim, but does not mention the possibility that the 
scribe may have misread the text before him. 797 (Zechariah) 
would be a very possible name. 

2 Tiele, BAG 356. 

3 Cp Names, § 36, and note also Sidki-ilu, the name of an 
Ass. eponym (Del. Ass. HWE 5642). 

4 Cp Trsariau. The same explanation applies to all the 
names ending in or beginning with yn. 

5 See Kraetzschmar, ad doc. 
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Jehoiachin looked on at a distance with mingled contempt 
and indignation (Ezek. 1115 1422 7), and Jeremiah, not 
less than Ezekiel, recognised the moral incapacity of 
the new lords of Jerusalem. 

Whether, or how far, Nebuchadrezzar, king of 
Babylon, interfered in the affairs of Judah, remains 
obscure. The redactors of the narrative and prophetical 
writings certainly believed that the power which broke 


up the national existence was the Babylonian. 

When we look beneath the surface, however, we suspect that 
there has been a great misunderstanding, and that, according to 
the extant fragments of the old Hebrew records, when restored 
to something not unlike their original purity, it was the king of 
Jerahmeel in N. Arabia who invaded Jewish territory, who be- 
sieged and took Jerusalem, and once and again carried away its 
inhabitants, We do not know enough of the political condition 
of N, Arabia to say what nation is represented by the archaising 
name Jerahmeel, but assume that there must have been some 
power capable of enforcing his will on S. Palestine. It is 
possible, of course, that the réle of the N. Arabians was subor- 
dinate to that of the Babylonians (cp Onapran [Book], § 7); 
but this is only a hypothesis. All that we know is that N. 
Arabia was for a long time regarded as the great oppressor of 
Israel. There is to some extent a similar problem with regard 
to the captivity of the northern Israelites and the subsequent 
invasion {or invasions) of Judah in the time of Hezekiah. We 
are, however, in a worse position with regard to the captivities 
of Judah, for we have as yet no cuneiform records of Babylonian 
interference with Judah at the reported times of those cap- 
tivities. 

Another troublesome N, Arabian potentate was the king of 
Misrim ; here again the name isan archaism.! According to our 

revised text of 2 K. 242 ‘hands’ of Migrites had 

3. The already brought Judah very low in the reign of 

Misrites, Jehoiakim; it is to such incursions, we believe, 

5 that the so-called Scythian prophecies of Jeremiah 
really refer (see PRoPHET, § 26, end). ut, according to Jer. 
271 Z. Gubstituting for the introductory verse the passage 
which now appears a5 281),2 the king of Aram (f¢., not 
the great king of Jerahmeel, but some inferior king on the 
border of Jewish territory) and the king of Missur3 sent 
ambassadors to Zedekiah, to concert a revolt. Evidently a 
change of circumstances had occurred, and the Misrites were 
now no longer anxious for the destruction or weakening of 
Judah, This king of Missur is no doubt the personage miscalled 
Pharach Hophra in the common text of Jer. 4430.4 For a time 
the siege of Perusalem by the Jerahmeelites (which we refer to 
by anticipation} was interrupted by a friendly diversion on the 
part of a Misrite army. 

It appears to be a trustworthy tradition that the 
prophet Jeremiah exhorted the rulers and people of 
Judah to abstain from any act of 
; rebellion, and that in doing so he was 
Fc ipginie parc diametrically opposed to prophets of 

party. an inferior order (see JEREMIAH, § 2; 
PROPHET, §§ 24-26). We have also records of embassies 
of Zedekiah to the great king of $33.5 

What messages were carried by these embassies, we 
cannot of course say; the embassies had for their 
primary object the conveyance of the annual tribute of 
Judah,® until the fatal year when Zedekiah rebelled. 

According to Winckler (4.4 7}, 278 7), who holds 
that Zedekiah's suzerain was the king of Babylon,’ the 
embassies had another most important object, viz., the 
bringing about of the restoration of the cultus of Yahwé 
in the temple, which, he thinks, was in abeyance 
throughout the reign of Zedekiah owing to the destruc- 
tion, or at any rate the removal, of the sacred vessels. 


He does not, however, say that the official worship of 


4. Jeremiah, 


1 Cp Winckler, A"A 713) 141, 

2 See Duhm’s commenzary. 

3 Only two kings are meant. ‘Edom’ and ‘ Moab’ should be 
‘Aram’ (Jerahmeel) and Missur. ‘B’ne Ammon,’ ‘ Tyre,’ 
‘Zidon’ are also wrong ; read ‘B'ne Jerahmeel’* and ‘ Missur’ 
(see Crit, 876.). 
me ynbn is a dittographed yin, and this springs out of wg 

iru, 

5 Le., Jerahmeel (Jer. 29 3 5159, where, following @, we read 
nx instead of mx --7z.e., ‘from’ instead of ‘with’ Zedekiah), 
Guthe, however (GV, 223), thinks that Zedekiah went in person 
on the occasion referred to. Certainly Manasseh, when sum- 
moned by Esar-haddon to his durbar, was careful to obey. But 
the theory adopted in the text is safer. 

6 In 5159 read 779 Ww (G dpxwy ddpwy ; see SERATAH). 

7 Winckler's theory, however, could of course be accommo- 
dated to the view that the real suzerain of Judah at this time 
was the king of Jerahmeel, 
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Marduk and Nabi was introduced into the temple, or 
that Zedekiah's accession to the throne was without the 
sanctions of Yahwism. He thinks that it was only the 
‘orthodox, monotheistic Yahwé-cultus’ which was 
abolished ; the ‘ordinary Canaanitish forms of cultus’ 
(‘no doubt partly identical with those of Zedekiah’) 
were either allowed to remain, or, as the case might be, 
set up anew. And when one (27:7) urges the 
people to ‘serve the king of 523’ that they might ‘live,’ 
he means, ‘give up the hope of the restoration of the 
cultus in the sense of Josiah and of orthodoxy, and be 
content with what is left.' ‘This,’ Winckter adds, ‘is 
the precise opposite of the demands of the Yahwé-party, 
to which Jeremiah, as a pro-Babylonian, is absolutely 
opposed.’ This scholar’s view of Jeremiah’s attitude is 
altogether original, and the hypothesis of the abolition 
of Yahwé-worship is difficult to work out. For instance, 
why should Zedekiah have given his support (as 
Winckler's interpretation of Jer. 293 implies that he did) 
to a request for milder treatment by the Babylonians, 
when one of the chief objects of the party in favour of 
this request was the restoration of Jeconiah or Jehoiachin? 
And is there any trace in Jeremiah or in Ezekiel of the 
supposed fact that the Yahweé-cult in the temple had 
been violently closed, or in the records of the life of 
Jeremiah that this enthusiast for Yahwé was ‘content 
with what was left’ after this catastrophe had occurred ? 
Cp SHESHBAZZAR. 

It is true, the popular cults, chief among which was 
the imported Jerahmeelite cult of Baal {z.e., the sun- 
es god), and the great ‘Cushite’ or 
> esac ‘Ishmaelitish’ goddess (z.e., either the 

“moon, or less probably the planet 
Venus),! attracted the majority more than that of 
Yahweé (as exhibited in Deuteronomy}, Not only 
Jeremiah but also Ezekiel? expresses the utmost horror 
at this apostasy, as they regard it. Both prophets are 
fully conscious of the connection between a low type of 
religion and immorality. It also appears that even 
those who professed fidelity to Yahwism had extremely 
callous consciences. Of this we have a striking evidence 
in Jer. 848-22. Certain rich citizens of Jerusalem, we 
are told, emancipated their Hebrew slaves at the 
beginning of the siege (according to the prescriptions 
of Ex. 211-4 Dt. 1512}, but after the temporary raising 
of the siege resumed possession of them. The motive 
which induced the masters temporarily to liberate their 
slaves was probably, not humanity, but the desire to 
increase the number of the available defenders of the 
walls of Jerusalem. 


It was in the ninth year of his reign that Zedekiah finally 
gave way to the wat pers and renee against his suzerain, 
. rst, however, taking the precaution of 

6. Rebellion. : 


‘sending his ambassadors to psn (é.e., 

Misrim, not Misraim), that they might give 

him horses and many warriors’3’ (Ezek.1715). A striking 
icture is drawn by Ezekiel (21 21 [26] 4) of the king of ‘a5 
Prerahmeel) standing where the ways divide, and shuffling the 
arrows before the teraphim, and then inspecting the liver of a 
sacrificed animal—two forms of divination, the first of which is 
specially characteristic of Arabia, not of Babylonia.4 There 
was a chance that he might have led his army against Rabhath- 
bné-ammon, or, as we should most probably read, Rehoboth- 
bne-jerahmee!l, by which is meant the capital of Misrim. But 
the oracle decided him on going to Jerusalem. So the Jerah- 
meclite army encamped against that strongly fortified city. On 
his side, the king of Misrim was not idle. In the spring of 587 
a Misrite army advanced towards Judah, or perhaps towards 
Riblah—é.e., not the northern Riblah, on the E. Lank of the 
Orontes, but a southern Riblah, or rather Jerahmeel, in the 





2 Read nwsx for the improbable nyyq in Jer. 3243 neSxyow* 
for mip in 2 K.235; and $xyny agby (Ishmael’s Queen’) 
for pvowa nabp in Jer. 7 18 4417 & (but cp QuEEN or HEAVEN). 
So too ovine ody in Jer.116 718194 4438 probably comes 
from benny wbx, ‘the gods of Jerahmeel.’ Cpalso Crit. Bid. 
on Zeph. 1 5. 

2 Ezek, 8 seems to have been much misunderstood by com- 
mentators. See Crit, B7é,, and cp Tamouz. 

3 Winckler, it is true, supposes this to refer to Sheshbazzar. 

4See Divination, § 2, and cp Lyall, Ancient Arabic 
Poetry, 106. 
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southern Hamath or Maacath (see Rtsian). It was a futile 
attempt ; flushed by victory the Cushite invaders returned, and 
on the ninth day of the fourth month of Zedekiah’s eleventh 
year, the city was taken, Zedekiah and his most faithful 
warriors took to flight. He was caught, however, and brought 
to Riblah. ‘There his sons were put to death before his eyes ; 
he himself was blinded (cp Ezek, 12 13), and carried in chains to 
the city of his foes.1 How Ezekiel regarded his fate, we know 
from a fiery denunciation (Ezek. 2125 [30] /). Cp Israg, 
$8 4x“, JEREMIAH, § 2. 

2. b, Chenaanah, a leading prophet among those 
consulted by Ahab as to the success of his proposed 
expedition against Ramoth-gilead. By means of iron 
horns the prophet symbolically announced that Yahwé 
would grant Ahab successive victories over Aram. The 
dispute with MICAIAH (¢.z.) is told in 1 K. 22117 
(apts), 2 Ch. 18:0 % The passage not only throws 
light on the-differences among the prophets, but also is 
important for the question of the origin of the prophet- 
hood. 

See Proruer, § 7, where it is maintained that the original 
nébi'im came from N. Arabia, and that the Aramzans with whom 
{srael contended were, mainly at any rate, those of the southern 
Aram—.¢., the Jerahmeelite border-land. For ‘Ben Chenaanah’ 
we should probably read Ben Kenizzi’; cp ‘Elisha, ben 
Shaphat "—#\¢., ‘Elisha, ben Sephathi.’ Elisha was knownasa 
Zarephathite, Zedekiah as a Kenizzite (or Kenite 2). 


3. b. Maaseiah, one who ‘prophesied a lie' in the 
time of Jeremiah, Jer. 292x % See SEDECIAS, 1. 

The passage has been much misunderstood. For roasted in 
the fire’ (#1 DOP) we should read “HRD abyp ‘killed in 
Asshur,’ Asshur is a synonym for Jerahmeel—the name of the 
N. Arabian land whither (see ZEDEKIAH, 1) the Jews were 
carried into exile. What follows -wx jy: is an interpolation 


(down to p-y4), on which see AHAB, 2. 

4. b. Hananiah, a high officer, temp. Jehoiakim, Jer. 36 12, 

5. AV Zipxi1jau. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., 
$7); Neh. 101 [2] (RPIS; cedexcas [BNA], vios gapaca). He is 
placed together with Nehemiah, the Tirshatha, before the list of 
priestly families. Was he Nehemiah’s secretary (Ryssel)? or 
Beat of the council of the elders (E, Meyer, £xtst. 136)? 

ee TIRSHATHA, 

L’s reading is maze (oexeras), Shecheniah; in v. 4 we find 
3a; Shebaniah. T. K.C. 


ZEEB (AN}), Judg. 725. 


ZELAH wy Séa‘), a city of Benjamin, grouped by 
P (see TARALAH, KIRJATH-JEARIM) with ‘the Jebusite, 
the same is Jerusalem,‘ and Gibeah or Kirjath (Josh. 
1828 ; om. B, cHAa LA], ceAa [L]), also referred to as 
containing the sepulchre of Kish (2 S. 21724; €N TH 
trAeypa [BAL], RV here Zela). 


We cannot avoid utilising the results of our criticism of the 
text. In the list of cities of Benjamin (as well as in some of the 
accompanying tribal lists) there seems to have been serious 

eographical confusion. The Gibeonite cities, for instance— 
Bibeor, Beeroth (from Rehoboth), Chephirah (a doublet to 
Beeroth), and Kirjath-jearim (as later inquiry suggests, Kirjath- 
jerahmeel)—were originally represented as in the Negeb. So 
too the Zela of Josh. 1828 was probably in the Negeb. It is, 
however, hardly possible to transfer the family of Saul from the 
territory usually known as Benjamite to the Negeb ; the relations 
between Saul! and David forbid this. Some of the names of the 
Negeb, however, appear to have been carried northward by the 
clans when they left the Negeb. This may well have been the 
case with Zela, or rather—the name, like so many other names 
in Josh.18 and in the story of Saul’s personal history, being 
evidently corrupt—Shalisha. See Laisuau, and Sau, § 4, 
where it is pointed out that, according to what is supposed to 
be the true text of r S, 81 11-13, the bones of Saul and Jonathan 
were brought by the men of Beth-gilgal (in Benjamin) to the 
sacred tree at Beth-gilgal, and there buried. From 1 S. 28 44 it 
appears that Laish, or rather Shalishah, was either identical 
with, or near, Beth-gilgal (see GaLtim, LatsHau, Patti). The 
same name seems to underlie ‘{Bar-}zillai’ in 2 S.1727 (see 
MEPHISOSHETH, § 2), 218 (see MERAB), and should be restored 
in Josh. 1828, 2S.2114. Cp Zetex. 

Some (¢.g., Petrie) identify the Zelah (Sela’) of Josh, with the 
Zilu of the Amarna Tablets (1814: 45), a place which, like 
Lachish, threw off the Egyptian authority. T K.C. 


ZELEK (poy), an Ammonite, one of David's heroes 
(2 S. 2337 [36], eAeve [B], ofAcye (Al, 6 alu)uarleliry [BA], 
garaaéd 6 avaue [L]; 1 Ch. 1139, cedn [BN], cedaAne [AL], 
o azpwre]e (BA],. . . ecu [X], 6 aupare [L}) 


See OREB. 





1 Josephus cleverly works out the narrative (A#z#. x. 82), 
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*y2y (Ammonite) is probably here, as in some other passages 
(¢.g-,18.1128.10/, see Renonotn, Saut, § 14), acorruption 
of »bxor (Jerahmeelite)—z¢., ‘Zelek' came from the jerah- 
meelite Negeb. There are two place-names with which pos 
may be compared : (1) sp (SaLecau), the name of one of the 
‘cities of the kingdom of Og in Cushan’ qua, not, as MT and 
@, jW2; see Ou, and (2) abps (Z1KLaG), for a time David's 
city, a name which may be a corruption of ayon (Halisah). 
It is safest to choose the latter. pox may be miswritten for pq, 


(Hillez) which we know to be a Paltite1—z.e., Zarephathite— 
(2 5, 2326 4) and Jerahmeelite (1 Ch, 239) name, and may 
indicate a connection with the city of Halusah. Marquart 


(fund. 22), it is true, connects pos (cp GB and @t) with 
Ys, but we do not expect David to have a connection with 
the centre of Saul’s clan (see Z=La). TT KC. 


ZELOPHEHAD (1MBOY; caAraad [BAL, but 
cad. A, in Josh., card. B, in Ch.], which suggests 
SNB?¥, Salpahad—i.e., perhaps ‘protection [by, 
‘*shadow'"'] from terror,’ § 43, or [Paterson, SBO7, 
on Nu. 27}, ‘the Dread One is shadowed’ ;? see, how- 
ever, below). Zelophehad (Zalpahad?) is variously 
represented as the second son of Manasseh (x Ch. 715; 
see ASRIEL}, and as b. Hepher, b. Gilead, b. Machir, 
b. Manasseh (Josh. 173). He is said to have had no 
sons, but five daughters—viz., Mahlah, Noah, Hoglah, 
Milcah, Tirzah (Nu. 2633 271 3611 Josh.173). These 
daughters are said (Nu.271-4} to have approached 
Moses, Eleazar, the princes, and all the congregation 
with a petition to be allowed to receive an inheritance 
as representing their father,4 who died in the wilderness, 
and had no sons. A favourable answer was given 
(vw. 7-11); but the decision was supplemented later 
{Nu. 36) by an order that heiresses should marry within 
their own tribe. Accordingly Zelophehad's claughters 
are said to have married their father's brothers’ sons. 

That P had access to old lists, is undeniable; but he 
not unfrequently represents corrupt forms of the same 
name as independent members of genealogies. It is 
therefore not impossible that in the list of six, formed 
by Zelophehad and his daughters, the same namie in 
different forms may occur several times. There is 
plausibility in the view that the name which underlies. 
Zelophehad, Mahlah, and Milcah is Salhad, which, as 
has been shown elsewhere (GALEED, § 1), may underlie 
Sahadutha in Gen. 8] 47, and appears in Dt. 310 and 
elsewhere as SALECAH (g.v.). It is indeed probable 
that in one form of the patriarchal story Hauran was 
much referred to (cp HaARAN) The objection that 
Salhad was on the E. side of the Jordan, whereas it 
appears that P did not recognise Manasseh as having 
inheritances in Gilead,® is not as important as it seenis, 
for the tradition that Zelophehad was ‘son of Hepher, 
son of Gilead,’ cannot be annulled by bracketing ‘son 
of Gilead,’ etc., in Josh.173. In determining the sense 
of Zelophehad and the other names, we cannot ignore 
the asserted connection of Zelophehad with Gilead.§ 
But further inquiry seems to be bringing out these 
results—that the school of writers represented by P 
had access to lists in which several tribés, including 
Manasseh, were located in the Negeb, that Og’s. 
traditional kingdom was, not in Bashan, but in Cushan, 
and hence that Salecah is not the original name in 
Dt. 310, ete., but some Negeb name such as Halusah, 


This being the case, the name of Machir’s sister nobor 
(HamMoLecHETH) will be miswritten, not for Salecah, but for 
erahmeel[ith}, and those of her sons Ishhod (cp Hopesu), and 
ahlah will stand for Ashhur and Jerahmeel respectively. So, 
too, of the five daughters of Zelophehad, the first, the fourth, 





1 PELETH (¢.z.) in 1 Ch, 233 is a ‘son’ of Jerahmeel—ie., 
Zarephath was the centre of a subdivision of the Jerahmeelites. 

2 For another suggestion see MANASSEH i., § 9 [i.]. 

8 On the analysis of Josh. 17 1-6 see Oxf. Hex. 217; Steuer- 
nagel, AK Josh, 217; Kuenen, 74,7 11 487 

This passage is inconsistent with Josh. 176, which implies. 

that each of Zelophehad’s daughters received a ‘ part.’ 

5 This is Steuernagel’s view (HX Josh. 215, foot). 

6 Cp MANASSEH 1., §§ 5, 9- 
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and possibly the third wi'l represent Jerahmeel, the fifth (Tirzah) 
will come from Zarephath, the second (Noah) from some form of 
Manahath (b. Shobal), and Zelophehad will presumably be a 
compound of two ethnic or tribal names, and since these names 
have to be Negeb names, the most probable explanation of the 
name is Ishmael-hadad (cp FOS with aby [SHELeeH), and Aynd7 
[Ztrean], which almost certainly come from Seynw). Hadad 
appears in Gen, 2515 as the eighth son of Ishmael, Hepher 
and Gilead, with which Zelophehad is also genealogically 
connected, are Negeb names.4 

The meaning of the statement that Zelophehad had five 
daughters, of course is that there were five minor clans de- 

endent on the great central clan called Zalp-had, or Ishmael- 

adad, T. K.¢. 


ZELOTES (zHAwtHe), Lk. ér5 AV, RV ZEALOT 
(¢-2.)- 

ZELZAH (MySy), 1 S. 102. 
SEPULCHRE, 


ZEMARAIM (2°38; see Kittel, SBOT, Heb., on 
2Ch.134, and on termination see NAMES, § 107). 
x, The name of a city of Benjamin, grouped with 
Beth-arabah and Bethel (Josh. 1822; capa [B], ceupiu 
[A], cauapery [L]). mons ; 

2. The name of a mountain ‘in the hill-country of 
Ephraim,’ from the top of which ABijJAH delivered an 
address to Jeroboam and the Israelitish army (2 Ch. 
134; gouxopay [BAL], capapwr [Niese], or cepapwr 
[Naber], Jos. Ané. viii. ll2=§ 274). See Bertheau. 
Both x and 2 suggest most interesting problems. 

Conder (PEF, 1877, p. 26), following Van de Velde 
and Robinson, identifies 1. with the ruin es-Samra, 
2-3m. W. from the Jordan and r5-16 m. in a direct line 
E. from Bethel, and points ont that there are two ruins 
close together bearing the same name (Samra). Buhl 
{Pai. 180) inclines to accept this combination. Those, 
however, who take this line must, at any rate, separate 
the city from the mountain called Zemaraim, for a 
situation overlooking the Jordan valley will hardly suit 
the Chronicler's narrative; v. 19 suggests that the spot 
was not far from Bethel. The matter needs re- 
consideration. 

We have now to indicate the new position of the questions 
resulting from our criticism of the text, and first of that relating 
to 2, We have seen (JEROBOAM, 1; ReEHOBOAM; SHECHEM ; 
Surt.on) that the scene of the narratives respecting Jeroboam 
and Rehoboam {and of course Abijah) was placed by the original 
writers in the Negeb, the possession of which was coveted both 
by Jeroboam and by Rehoboam, as well as by the Jerahmeelites, 
because it was the ‘Hoty Land’ of Israel and of Jerahmeel, 
containing the most ancient sacred spots of both sections of 
Israel and of the closely related people of Jerahmeel. ‘Ephraim* 
is as much a southern as a northern name, and, whatever be its 
origin (cp Repuaim), is a synonym of ‘ Jerahmeel.’ At the 

resent time, Bethel (perhaps=Dan—z.e., Halusah, see Luz; 

ROPHET, § 10; SHECHEM), Jeshanah (perhaps misread for 
DY, the southern Shunem, cp SHEN, SHUNEM), and Ephron 
(probably near the place miscalled Shechem, but really named 
Cusham-jerahmeel, see SHECITEM, 2; MACHPELAR), were in the 
hands of Jeroboam. According to the Chronicler (2 Ch, 18 19), 
Rehoboam took these cities from Jeroboam. 

Turning now to 1, we have seen that P, as a geographer, 
often works on lists which properly belong to an ancient 
geographical survey of the Negeb. This is the case, not only 
with the name-lists of Judah, Issachar, Asher, and Naphtali, 
but also with that of Benjamin (cp ZeELa). The names Jericho, 
Beth-hoglah, and Emek-keziz in Josh. 1821 probably come from 
Jerahmeei, Beth-meholah (=Beth-jerahmeel), and Maacath- 
cush, places in the Negeb ; whilst the Beth-arabah and Zemaraim 
in vw, 22 probably come fram Beth-‘arab and Simrim or Simram. 
To say where these places stood, except that one of them is 
presumably Revosors (y.v.), is beyond our power. It is 
possible (though Gen. 1018 confirms $7) that har-simrim is the 
same as har-Simron in Am.39(?) 41 61 (see PROPHET, § 353 
Sumron). Perhaps Simron was in the hands of Abijah 
(according to the Chronicler’s authority), and Jeroboam had 
come with the object of besieging it. There is, at any rate, no 
reason why 1. and 2. should not be identified. Cp ZEMARITE. 

T. KC. 


ZEMARITE (3%), Gen.1018 1 Ch.1i6. See 
GEOGRAPHY, § 16, 4. 


ZEMIRA, RV Zemirah (7), amapiac [B], 


See RACHEL’S 


1 For the southern Gilead cp RAMOTH-GILEAD, and Crit. 
Bib. on Jer. 8 22. 
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gau, [A], fauapea [L]), b. Becher in a genealogy of BENJAMIN 
(g.z., $9, li. 2), 1 Ch. 78, cp Zimet (8 36). 


ZENAN (}3¥), a place (as the text stands} in the 
SHEPHELAH, mentioned with Hadashah and Migdal- 


gad (ceNNa [B], -m [A] cenam [L]). Josh. 15377; 
presumably identical with the ZAANAN (}JN¥) of Mic. 


liz (Cainan [Ald. and some MSS], cenNan [some 
MSS, Syro-Hex.], cennaap [B*AQ*],—aan [Q%))- 
The probability is, however, that there is a mistake, and that 
neither the Zenan of Joshua nor the Zaanan of Micah was in 
the Shéphélah. As in the case of other lists of tribal place- 
names, | peas to have been indebted in Josh, 1533 /% to lists 
of place-names belonging to different parts of the Negeb (see 
Wars oF THE Lorp [Bvok oF]. Among the names which, 
critically considered, are specially favourable to this view, are 
Eshtaol, Zorah, En-gannim, Tappuah, Jarmuth, Adallam, 
Socoh, Mizpeh, Joktheel, Lachish, and we may now add Zenan, 
Hadashah, and Migdal-gad, which are grouped together in 
2. 37. That Zenan may be presumed to be identical with the 
Zaanan of Micah, is obvious. Now, if Mic. 1 be criticised in 
combination with other prophecies relative to an invasion of 
Judah, it will appear that the invaders are more probably 
jJerahmeelites from the S. than Assyrians from the N., and, if 
we grant this, it will at once appear doubly probable that the 
place which has a melancholy precedence in Mic. 1 among 
those which suffer from the invasion is, not [11% (Samaria), 
but Ji13 (SHiaox) in the Negeb, See Prornet, § 38. 
PRs will therefore presumably be=rys (Zoan), and 1s (Zin), 
both of which forms appear to have been connected geo- 
graphically with the famous Kadesh (cp Paravise, § 6; 
Sonom). The original form, therefore, of the names in Josh, 
1537 was not improbably ‘Zoan, Kadesh, Jerahmeel-gad_ [or 
simply Jerahmeel],’and in Mic. lar, besides Shaphir (Shamir ?), 
and Beth-ezel—the latter of which is clearly a Negeb name—we 
may recognise Jerahmeel (xd pwa-Anyp= Geeny noes) and 
Zoan. It is probable, however, that Zoan or Zaanan (Zenan), 
like Ztn (g.v.), comes from the widely-spread race-name Ishmael 
through the intermediate form Zibeon Quyas)- See ZiBEON, 


and cp Crit. 876, T. KC. 


ZENAS (zHNac[Ti. WH], abbrev. from Zenodorus ; 
cp ARTEMAS, OLYMPAS, and NaAMss, § 86, end}, a 
lawyer {vouixos), is thus alluded to in Tit, 313: ‘Be 
zealous in helping Zenas the lawyer and Apollos on 
their way, that they want for nothing.’ Whether he 
was a Jewish lawyer or a Roman jurisconsult is un- 
certain; but the non-Hebrew name and the short 
criticism of voutxol in Tit.89 (cp Zahn, #7zJd. 1435) 
make for the latter, and the association with Apollos 
suggests that he was possibly of Alexandrian origin. 

In the lists of the ‘seventy’ compiled by the Pseudo-Dorotheus 


i and Pseudo-Hippolytus he is made bishop of Diospolis, and 


he is mentioned in Aenea of the Greek church as author of 
the (no longer extant) Acts of Titus. 


ZEPHANIAH (M25¥, ‘whom Yahwé hides,’ or 

‘ defends,’ § 30, to which add the references C/Si, 1207, 
1.Name °°! Lidzbarski, Hand. 359[cp also below, 

and date 2-4]; copontac). 1. Son of Cushi, the 
* ninth, according to the order of his book, 

among the twelve minor prophets, flourished in the reign 
of Josiah of Judah, and apparently before the great 
reformation in the eighteenth year of that king (621 
B.c.). For various forms of idolatry put down in that 


| year (2 K. 234 / 12) are spoken of by Zephaniah as still 


prevalent in Judah (14 7.), and are specified in such a 
connection as to imply that they were not the secret sins 
of individuals, but held the first place among the national 
backslidings that could, as the prophet teaches, be re- 
moved only by a sweeping judgment on the state. Of 
the person of Zephaniah nothing is known; but inas- 
much as his genealogy, contrary to the usual practice in 
the case of the prophets (see Is. 11 Jer. 1x Ezek. 13 Hos. 
lx Joel 11} is carried back four generations, it has been 
conjectured that his great-great-grandfather Hezekiah 
(1x) is the king of that name, and if so he will have 
belonged to the highest class of Judzean society. 
The genuineness and integrity of the short prophecy 
ascribed to Zephaniah do not seem to be open to reason- 
A able doubt. Stade (G/1644) sus- 
cata, pects (on account of the ideas 
* expressed in them) 21-31x and 3; 
and it is true, if 8 were a distinct oracle, there would be 
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no cogent reason to ascribe it to the author of the two 
chapters that precede; for the book of the minor 
prophets is made up of short pieces, some bearing a 
name and some anonymous, and it is only old usage 
that ascribes the anonymous pieces to the last preceding 
prophet whose name is prefixed to his prophecy. But, 
though the sequence of thought in the book of Zephaniah 
is not so smooth as a western reader may desire, a 
single leading motive runs through the whole, and the 
first two chapters would be incomplete without the 
third, which, moreover, is certainly pre-exilic (vv. 1-4) 
and presents specific points of contact with what pre- 
cedes as well as a general agreement in style and idea 
[see further § 6]. 
The prophecy may be divided into three parts: {i.) 
3. Outline of the menace (1); (ii.} the admonition 
contents (21-87); {iii.) the promise (38-20). 

” The dominating motive of the whole is the 
approach of a sweeping and world-wide judgment, which the 
prophet announces as near at hand, and interprets, on the lines 

id down by Isaiah in his prophecies about Israel and Assyria, 
as designed to destroy the wicked and prepare the way for the 
visible sovereignty of the righteous God of Israel (1 2 7 14-18). 
As regards Judah, which forms the subject of the first and third 
chapters, the effect of the judgment will be to sift out the idolaters, 
the men of violence and wrong, the false prophets and profane 
priests, the hardened men of the world to whom all religion is 
alike (‘the men that are thickened on their lees," 112), and who 
deem that Yahwé will do neither good nor evil (1468/4 1233/). 
The men who seek meekness and righteousness will be left, a 
poor and lowly people, trusting in Yahwé’s name and eschewing 
falsehood (23312). To them a future of gladness is reserved, 
a peaceful life under Yahwe's immediate kingship and loving 
protection (3 13-17). Such an ideal necessarily implies that they 
shall no longer be threatened by hostility from without, and this 
condition is satisfied by the prophet’s view of the effect of the 
impending judgment on the ancient enemies of his nation. The 
destruction of the Philistines on the W, and of Moab and 
Ammon on the E, (24-10) will enable the Hebrews to extend 
their settlements from the Mediterranean to the Syrian desert ; 
and their remoter oppressors, the Ethiopians and the Assyrians, 
shal! also perish (212-15). That Ethiopia appears instead of 
Egypt is in accordance with the conditions of the time, It was 
with Ethiopic dynasts holding sway in Egypt that Assyria had 
to contend during the seventh century B.c., when the petty 
kingdoms of Palestine were so often crushed between the collision 
of the two great powers, and even Psammetichus, the contem- 
porary of Josiah, and the restorer of a truly Egyptian kingdom, 
was nominally the heir of the great Ethiopian sovereigns. 

Zephaniah’s conceptions are closely modelled on the 
scheme of Yahwée's righteous purpose worked out by 

4. World- Isaiah a century before, when Judah first 
iud ent felt the weight of the Assyrian rod; and 
Judgment. they afford the most conclusive evidence 
of the depth and permanence of that great prophet’s 
influence. But in one point there is an important 
divergence. In Isaiah's view, Assyria is the rod of 
God’s anger; and, when the work of judgment is 
complete, and Yahwé returns to the remnant of his 
people, the theodicea is completed by the fall of the 
unconscious instrument of the divine decrees before 
the inviolable walls of the holy mountain. Zephaniah, 
in like manner, looks to an all-conquering nation as 
the instrument of divine judgment on Judah and the 
rest of the known world. He represents the day 
of Yahwé, according to the old meaning of that phrase 
(WRS, Profh.!) 397 f.), as a day of battle {not an 
assize day); he speaks of the guests invited to Yahwe's 
sacrifice (z¢., to a great slaughter), of alarm against 
fenced cities, of blood poured out as dust, of pillage 
and desolation at the hand of an enemy (17 13 16-18). 
Beyond this, however, all is vague; we hear neither 
who the sword of Yahwé (2:12) is, nor what is to 
become of him when his work is completed. Isaiah’s 
construction has in all its parts a definite reference 
to present political facts, and is worked out to a 
complete conclusion; Zephaniah borrows the ideas of 
his predecessor without attaining to his clearness of 
political conception, and so his picture is incomplete. 
The foreign conqueror, by whom Judah is to be chas- 
tised and Nineveh and Ethiopia destroyed, is brought 
on to the stage, but never taken off it. It is safe to 
conclude that the principal actor in the prophetic 
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drama, who is thus strangely forgotten at the last, was 
not as real and prominent a figure in Zephaniah’s 
political horizon as Assyria was in the horizon of Isaiah. 
At the same time, it is reasonable to think that so com- 
plete a reproduction of Isaiah's ideas in the picture of a 
new world-judgment was not formed without some 
stimulus from without; and this stimulus has been found, 
with much plausibility, in the Scythian invasion of 
western Asia, to which some of Jeremiah’s earlier 
prophecies {as 515-17 61-6 22-25) also appear to refer 
(see ISRAEL, § 39, col. 2246). 

Be that as it may, the comparison between Isaiah 
and Zephaniah affords an instructive example of the 

6. Contrast vee between original and repro- 

with Isaiah, Wctve prophecy, All the prophets 
have certain fundamental ideas in com- 
mon, and each has learned something from his pre- 
decessors. If Zephaniah draws from Isaiah, Isaiah 
himself drew from Amos and Hosea. Isaiah, however, 
goes to his predecessors for general principles, and 
shapes the application of these principles to the con- 
ditions of his own time in a manner altogether fresh 
and independent. Zephaniah, on the other hand, goes 
to his predecessor for details; he does not clearly 
distinguish between the form and the substance of the 
prophetic ideas, and looks for a final consummation of 
the divine purpose, not only in accordance with the 
principles of Isaiah, but on the very lines which that 
prophet had laid down, These lines, however, were 
drawn on the assumption that the Assyrian judgment 
was final and would be directly followed by the reign of 
righteousness. The assumption was not justified by 
the event ; the deliverance and reformation were incom- 
plete, and the inbringing of the reign of righteousness 
was again deferred. Zephaniah sces this, but fails to 
draw the true inference. He postulates a new crisis in 
history similar to the Assyrian crisis of which Isaiah 
wrote, and assumes that it will run such a course as to 
fulfil Isaiah's unfulfilled predictions. But the move- 
ments of history do not repeat themselves; and the 
workings of God’s righteous providence take fresh shape 
in each new scene of the world’s life, so that a prediction 
not fulfilled under the conditions for which it was given 
can never again be fulfilled in defeé/, As it is an 
essential feature of prophecy that all ideas are not only 
presented but thought out in concrete form, and with 
reference to present historical conditions, the distinction 
between the temporary form and the permanent religious 
truth embodied in that form is also essential. The 
tendency to confound the two—to ascribe absolute truth 
to what is mere embodiment, and therefore to regard 
unfulfilled predictions as simply deferred, even where 
the form of the prediction is obviously dependent on 
mere temporary conditions of the prophet’s own time— 
gained ground from the time of Zephaniah onwards, 
and culminated in the Apocalyptic literature. As it 
grew, the eternal ideas of the great prophets fell into 
the background, and were at length entirely lost in the 
crass Jewish conception of a Messianic age, which is 
little more than an apotheosis of national particularism 
and self-righteousness. 

Zephaniah’s eschatology is not open to this charge: 
with him, as with Isaiah, the doctrine of the salvation of 
the remnant of Israel is inspired by spiritual convictions 
and instinct with ethical force. The emphasis still lies 
{311-13} on the moral idea of the remnant, not on the 
physical conception Israel. He does not yield to Amos 
or Isaiah in the courage with which he denounces sin 
in high places, and he is akin to Hosea in his firm hold 
of the principle that the divine governance is rooted not 
only in righteousness but in love, and that the triumph 
of love is the end of Yahwé’s working (817}. Yet even 
here we see the difference between the first and the secend 
generation of prophecy. The persuasion to which 
Hosea attains only through an intense inward struggle, 
which lends a peculiar pathos to his book, appears in 
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Zephaniah, as it were, ready made. There is no mental 
conflict before he can pass through the anticipation of 
devastating judgment to the assurance of the victory of 
divine love ; and the sharp transitions that characterise 
the book are not, as with Hosea, due to sudden revulsion 
of feeling, but only mark the passage to some new topic 
in the circle of received prophetic truth. 

The finest thing in the book—in spite of certain 


obscurities, which may be partly due to corruptions of j 


the text—is the closing passage; but the description of 
the day of Yahwé, the dies 7re dies t/éz of 115, which 
furnishes the text of the most striking of medizeval 
hymns, has perhaps taken firmer hold of the religious 
imagination. Least satisfactory is the treatment of the 
judgment on heathen nations, and of their subsequent 
conversion to Yahwe (38-10), In the scheme of Isaiah 
it is made clear that the fall of the power that shatters 
the nations cannot fail to be recognised as Yahwe's 
work, for Assyria falls defore Jerusalem as soon as it 
seeks to go beyond the limits of the divine commission, 
and thus the doctrine ‘With ws is (iod’ is openly 
vindicated before the nations, Zephaniah, on the other 
hand, assumes that the convulsions of history are 
Yahwe's work, and specially designed for the instruction 
and amendment of Israel (36), and neglects to show 
how this conviction, which he himself derives from 
Isaiah, is to be brought home by the coming judgment 
to the heart of heathen nations. Their own gods, 
indeed, will prove helpless (211); but that is not 
enough to turn their eyes toward Yahwé. Tere, there- 
fore, there is in his eschatology a sensible lacuna, from 
which Isaiah's construction is free, and a commence- 
ment of the tendency to look at things from a merely 
Israelite standpoint, which is so notable a feature of 
the later Apocalyptic. W.R. S. 

It has seemed best to the present writer to leave the 
preceding interesting and suggestive article substantially 
as it stood in 1888; and to append in a supplement 
such additions as sezm to be now required. 

The integrity of the prophecy has been much more 
seriously questioned than it was in 1888, 

Kuenen (§ 78, 5-8) in 1889, whilst defending 

6. Recent 21-3 re against Stade, allowed—on account, 

criticism. chiefly, of the great contrast between the de- 

nunciation of 121 31-7 and the promises of 
314-20-—that 3xq4-20 was a supplement, dating probably 
from shortly after the restoration in #.c, 536. Schwally 
(ZATYW, 1890, 218 77, 238 240) ascribes to Zephaniah only 
1273-15, and possibly 24-4 (doubting this passage on ac- 
count of y3y and pry 23); 25-12 he treats as exilic (chiefly on 
account of the ‘remnant ' 279), and 3 as post-exilic; the ‘single 
leading motive’ appealed to above by Robertson Smith, he 
considers to be evidence only of unity of rvedactian, not of 
unity of author. Wellhausen (1892, (31898) is suspicious of 
23, and rejects 27a,c, 8-11; he treats 3 as an appendix, added 
subsequently in two stages, first 31-7 (cp Mic. 7 1-6), and then 
88-20 (cp Mic. 7 7-zo}—-3 8-20 being separated from 31-7 on 
account of the sudden change of tone and subject, consolations 
and promises following immediately upon censure and rebuke, 
and the heathen, not the Jews, being threatened with punishment. 
Budde (S#. Av, 1893, pp. 393.4%) would admit 21-3 31-5786 
[in this order) tr-r3 as in harmony with the pre-exilic period, 
and a suitable sequel to 1; 24-15 he rejects, as inconsistent with 
1 (Israel no longer, as in 1, the perpetrator of wrong, but the 
victim of wrong, which is now [z. 9 end] to be avenged); 39 
is excluded as breaking the connection betwen 38 and 311; 
and 3 14-20 is a later lyrical epilogue to 313-13. Cornill (Zind.,(3) 
1896, § 35, 3)agrees with Budde. Davidson (18g6) defends (g9 “) 
2 as a whole, admitting only that 2 4-15 may in parts have been 
expanded (the £7#@-rhythm seems intended to predominate in 
these verses; but in some places, especially 25 7, it can be 
restored only by considerable textual! alterations, and 23-11 do 
not conform to it at all); in 3 he feels doubtful only about 310 
(which is textually obscure and uncertain) and about the ‘ex- 
tremely beautiful passage * 3 14-20, which seems to him to spring 
fram a time when the judgments have already fallen upon 
Israel (z. 15), and by its jubilant tone contrasts strangely 
with the dark picture of guilt 31-3 7, and even with the more 
sombre hopes of 311-13. Nowack (1897) in 2 agrees closely with 
Wellhausen, only rejecting 215 as well as 27 @,¢ 8-11 ; in 3, how- 
ever, he rejects only (like Budde) 394 in addition to 3 14-20. 
G, A. Smith (1898) accepts (242-48) the whole of 2 except 28-117 ; 
in 3 he regards 39 4 as ‘obviously a later insertion,’ and 8 14-20 
as clearly an epilogue of peace and hope added at the close of 
the exile or after the return (44 4). Baudissin (Zi#é, rgo1, 
p. 553.2-) denies to Zephaniah only 27a,c, 8-11 and 314-20; 
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he thinks 3 1-13 also to be an addition to the original prophecy 
(which will have ended with 212-rg), but not necessarily by 
another hand than that of Zephaniah himself. 

Of the passages which have been thus questioned, 
21-3 may be accepted as Zephaniah’s without any 
scruple; it forms for a prophet the almost necessary 
counterpart to l. In 24-7 the only suspicious part is the 
clause 27 ¢ (cp the remarks below on 318-20), which may 
be a gloss (Wellhausen, Nowack); and 213-15 is far 
more likely to have been written before the destruction 
of Nineveh in 607 than after it (cp also § 3). Against 
31-8 11-13 no reasonable objection can be urged: as 
Budde (396) says, we are here in the pre-exilic 
Jerusalem, without any trace of the exile and its experi- 
ences. Davidson remarks in particular that 31-7 is 
characterised generally by the same moral earnestness 
aS 12-23, and that the terms of 31-4 are such as are not 
likely to have been applied to Jerusalem, except in the 
pre-exilic period : 311-13 describes the Jerusalem of the 
future, purified by judgment, and naturally therefore 
differs in tone from 31-7, Schwally's main argument 
{231 #) for rejecting 38 cannot be sustained: there 
is no sufficient reason for supposing that the nations are 
there gathered together against Israel (as in Ez. 38 f£ and 
post-exilic passages); they are assembled for punish- 
ment, and Israel is included among them. There is, 
however, a greater consensus against Zephaniah's 
authorship of 28-11 39 7, and 314-20. His objected to 
28-10 (the oracle of Moab and Ammon) that there is 
no sufficient motive for the mention of these countries 
about 625 B.C. (the Philistines, 25-7, would be on the line 
of march of the Scythians towards Egypt; indeed, 
Herodotus expressly says that they passed by Ashkelon, 
lx1o5), that the reproaches of 2810 presuppose the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which gave occasion for them 
(Ezek. 25368}, that (see Budde above) the attitude of 
the prophet towards Judah is here the exact opposite of 
that taken by him in 1, and that the elegiac measure, 
which at least predominates in 24-712-15, does not 
appear in 28-10. It may, however, be doubted whether 
the terms of 28 x0 necessarily refer to the events of B.C. 
586, and also whether our knowledge of the times is 
sufficient to justify us in declaring that no adequate 
motive then existed for the unfavourable mention of 
these arrogant and encroaching (Is. 166 Am, 113) 
nations {Davidson compares Dt, 2336); if Ezekiel, in 
spite of his uncompromising sense of Judah's sin {1-24}, 
nevertheless resents strongly (251-11) the unfriendly 
attitude of Moab and Ammon, why may not Zephaniah 
have done the same? The argument derived from the 
change of rhythm possesses weight ; but it implies that 
we are right in emending the context (25712) so as to 
restore the 4izd-rhythm, and also that we have valid 
grounds for supposing that Zephaniah would desire to 
preserve rhythmical uniformity throughout the entire 
passage {28 ‘I have heard’ is an evident reminiscence 
of Is. 166). 2:11, however, connects imperfectly both 
with 210 and with 212 (observe ‘ye aéso'); and may 
therefore be the addition of a reader, who desiderated 
here the two thoughts which the verse contains; and 
39/, (the conversion of the nations)? connects extremely 
badly (notice v. 9 ‘for then’) with 38 (the judgement on 
the nations—if not, indeed, their destruction, 12/f.). 
As regards 314-20, it is, no doubt, possible that it is, in 
G. A. Smith's words (73), a ‘new song from God,’ 
which came to some prophet, shortly after the return, 
and expressed for the remnant that survived, the 
‘afflicted and poor’ people of v, 12, the brighter hopes 
which the restoration fostered. The picture which 
the verses delineate is, however, upon any view of 
their origin, an ideal one; and the question remains 
whether it is more than a lyrical development of 
the thought of vv. 11-13, such as Zephaniah, realising 
vividly in spirit the blissful future, might have con- 

1 There is manifestly some corruption in3 10; but the homage 


of the nations is more consonant with the context than the 
homage of the exiled Jews. 
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structed himself. Undoubtedly the terms of vv. 18-20 
presuppose exile, whilst vv. 11-13 suggest nothing more 
than the purification of Judah in its own home ; but 
both exile, and restoration from exile, are contemplated 
by Jeremiah, and Zephaniah might have added the 
closing verses of his book many years after 311-13 was 
written, at a time when exile was seen more clearly to be 
looming in the future. It is, however, true that 3 18-20 
is more open to suspicion than 314-17. A final decision 
on the entire question will hardly be arrived at on the 
basis of Zephaniah alone: it will depend on the con- 
clusion formed by the critic on passages of similar im- 
port found in many of the other prophets (cp /#érod.{?) 
229 f. 273 306 f. 318 330 334; and Cheyne, Pref. to 
WRS, Proph.) xv fF). 
The text of Zephaniah, while on the whole well pre- 
served, is in several passages open to grave suspicion, 
7. Text, and in some unquestionably corrupt. Many 
: * of these have, however, been corrected, 
especially by Wellhausen, chiefly on the basis of G. 


A full discussion of the text belongs to a commentary (see esp. 
We., Now., and GASm.); but a few of the more notable 
passages aay be briefiy noticed here : 13, ‘and the stumbling 

locks with the wicked,’ is incongruous with the context, and 


prob. (We. Now.) a late gloss ; 154 omit prob. o°yaw37 and the 
y after 717° (reading then, ‘and the worshippers of Yahwa, 
who swear by their king’ [‘ Molech']); 21 wl wyiann (Che. 
Bu.) ‘ get you shame, and be ye ashamed, © nation unabashed,’ 
is on the whole most prob. (vw means ‘to gather stubble '); 


22 for the first two clauses (to chaf’) read with Wellhausen 
(nearly as @) ‘ before ye decone as chaff that passeth away’ 


ay yod vamn? oS); 26a read probably (®@ We.) ‘and 
Chéréth shall be an habitation for shepherds’ (73 12 207} 
B'yh: ‘with cottages "—or even ‘with caves ‘for’ is an im- 
possible rendering of the existing Heb.}; 27 read (@ We.) ‘and 
the coast of the sea (a3 ban), and (We.) ‘by the sea‘ for ‘ there- 
upon’ (075 by for omy); 2x1 at least m7, ‘make lean’ (cp 
Is 1016174, though the word is here strange) for 711; 214 
‘\ain72 cannot be right (‘all the beasts of the nations ‘ is no 
translation of it); then for $4 2 (their) voice’ read probably (We.) 
Did, ‘the owl’ (Ps, 1027), and for 374, ‘desolation,’ I7y, ‘the 
raven’ (@ Ew. We.: cpIs. 3411); 33 $)] (‘leave,' lit. cut of, 
hence reserve (?) ; or ‘gnaw the bones,’ denom, from 072) is very 


suspicious ; 37 read with @ We., for ‘so . . . concerning her,’ 
‘and all that | have commanded her shall never be cut off from 


her eyes’ (only myryp for ADD) ; 38 for syd, ‘to the prey’ 
read prob., with @ Pesh., Hitz, Bu., We., Now., GASm., 
sy, ‘for a witness’; 310 ‘S38 NZ “Iny (‘my suppliants, the 
daughter of my dispersed '?) is extremely suspicious ; 3 15 read, 
with @ Pesh. and nearly all moderns, *x7N, ‘see,’ for *RTN, ‘fear’; 
817 Buhl (ZATW, 188s, p. 183) for WT proposes plausibly 
eam, ‘will renew (Ew. § 282 2) his love’; 312@ ‘for ' (RV) is 
less probable than ‘away from’; 3184 is suspicious, though the 
clause might be rendered (better than in RY), ‘upon whom 
[referring to ‘thee’} reproach is a burden’; 320 ‘and at that 
time I will gather thee’ yields an excellent sense, but it cannot 
be extracted from the existing text. 
As has been remarked already (§§ 3-5), Zephaniah, in 
his - prophetic ideals, follows largely in the steps of 
oa Isaiah. With Zephaniah as with Isaiah, 
ee the central idea is that of a judgment, 
* to be executed by Yahwé upon Judah, 
which will sweep away from it the protd, the religiously 
indifferent, the scoffers, the men who abuse their 
privileges and their position (337.), and the impeni- 
tent, who will not listen to ‘correction’ (327), but 
which will leave behind a meek and pious ‘remnant,’ 
who trust simply in their God (23 3127.; cp Is, 1432, and 
contrast Is,211 1217: Zephaniah, it is to be noted, 
emphasises more strongly than Isaiah does the particular 
virtues of ‘meekness’ and ‘humility’), With Zephaniah, 
however, the judgment, more distinctly than in Isaiah 
(313), is a world-judgment: it embraces @é/ nations 
(i2f. 38), not only Israel (147°). The figure of 
Yahwe's ‘Day’ is doubtless suggested by Is. 212 7; 
but the imagery of war and invasion, under which its 
approach is pictured (1 14-18), is Zephaniah’s own, though 
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found in Isaiah in other connections (e.g. 526-30). The 
great and abiding religious value of the book consists in 
the profoundly earnest moral tone which pervades it, 
and in the prophet’s deep sense of the sin of his people, 
and of the stern need which impels Yahwé, who would 
only too gladly rejoice over his people, if it would 
permit him to do so (317}, to visit it with a discipline 
such as will purge away its unworthy members. 
Zephaniah’s gospel has been described as ' simple and 
austere.’ It is true, he goes back to and insists with 
pathetic eloquence on the most primary and rudi- 
mentary of religious duties, earnestness and sincerity of 
life, justice and integrity, humility and a simple trust in 
God. ‘A thorough purgation, the removal of the 
wicked, the sparing of the honest and the meek ; in- 
sistence only upon the rudiments of morality and 
religion; faith in its simplest form of trust in a 
righteous God, and character in its basal elements 
of meekness and truth—these alone survive the judg- 
ment’ (GASm., 71). He does not, as other prophets 
commonly do, call the wicked to repent, or dwell upon 
the divine grace which is ever ready to forgive the 
penitent ; it may be that the doom seemed to him to be 
too imminent; the time for pleading was past; there 
remained only the separation of the evil from the good. 
But he recognises and teaches clearly the moral qualities 
which have a value in Yahwé’s eyes, and will not be 
swept away when the judgment comes (cp Is, 3814-16). 
Another point which is worthy of notice is Zephaniah’s 
comprehensive view of history. Yahwe's hand guides 
the movement of the nations; and by them he accom- 
plishes his purposes of discipline, purgation, and salva- 
tion (cp Is.105 7). His ultimate purpose is that 
not only Israel (311-13), but also the nations (2114 39 f,, 
—whether these verses be Zephaniah's or not), shall 
become the loyal and faithful servants of God. 
Ewald, Prophets, 314 7. ; the Commentaries on the Minor 
Prophets in general (Hitz., Keil, Pusey, Wellh., Nowack, 
E GASm,); A. B. Davidson in the Camd. Bible 
9. Literature. (13896); Duhm, Theol. der Proph. (1875), 
pp. 222-5; Kirkpatrick, Doctr. of the 
Prophets, 253 7; J. A. Selbie's art. in Hastings’ DB; and the 
discussions of Kuenen, Schwally, etc., which have been Ewer 
mentioned. An apocryphal prophecy ascribed to Zephania 
(‘And the spirit took me, and carried me up into the fifth 
heaven, and I saw angels called Iords,’ etc.) is quoted by Clem, 
Alex. Szvom. 5 11, § 77 5 some other fragments, preserved in a 
Coptic version, have also been discovered and published lately : 
see Apockyrua, § 21, Schiirer, 722, 2899, col. 8 (who agrees 
that Steindorff's ‘unknown’ Apoc. is probably that of Zeph.), 
G/V8) 82717 [See also Propnetic LITERATURE, § 40, and 
ScyTHIANS, § 6, on Zephaniah and Jeremiah, with reference to 
the prophecies on ‘the Scythians.'] 
w. R.S., §§ 1-5, 9 (partly) ; 
Ss. R. D., §§ 6-8, 9 (partly). 
2. A Kohathite (rt Ch, 621 (36],.cahara [BL], -cov {A]). 
3. 6, MaAseian (1), a priest temp. Zedekiah ; Jer. 211 29 25 


29 373 5224 (BNA om.) 2 K. 2518 (cadower [L]). 

4. Father of Jostau (2); Zech. 6 1014. 

[All these ‘ Zephaniahs ’ have directly or indirectly a historical 
interest, and even if it be contended that the prophet Zephaniah 
must have given his name a religious interpretation (cp the 
statement in Is. 818), and have considered himself a guardian of 
the truth (cp 23, though to be sure Schwally and Wellhausen 
question Zephaniah’s authorship of this passage) that the faithful 
will be protected in the day of Yahwé’s anger, yet it is at any 
rate conceivable, and, if we consider the mass of evidence 
arising from parallel names, even probable, that the ‘ Zephaniahs’ 
in general belonged to families of near or remote Jerahmeelite— 
z.e., N, Arabian—affinities,) and the view is capable of being 
defended that all the names with which ‘Zephaniah is combined 
in the OT (passing over Zeph. 11, in spite of the suggestion 
‘ Cushi’) are most easily and naturally explained as names of the 
Negeb. From this point of view, ‘Zephaniah’ (cp Elizaphan 
and SHAPHAN 3 also Crit, 478 on Jer. 201) is an expansion of 
Saphan or Saphon, the name of a N. Arabian district—cp 

‘APHON 3 and a parallel to the confusion which may seem to 
have arisen can be found in the name Eliahba (xarp5x), if this 





1 It is worth noticing that there is a well-known Israelite gem 
(Brit. Mus., No. 1032), with this legend, yay }2 aninw>, where, 
even if spumu be rendered ‘blackish ' or ‘ brownish’ (so Clermont- 
Ganneau, PEFOQ, 1902, p. 267), we must at any rate suppose 
that it is a fantastic variation of sfw="‘)nwK, so that both 
father and son have names which originally belonged to districts 
of N. Arabia. 
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is really a modification of 5xpn{a}*, as maintained in Crit. Bid. 
on 2S.1332. This has a distinct bearing on the history of 
Israelite religion. The third Zephaniah held a high office in the 
temple. In Jer. 2926 he appears as the successor of ‘the priest 
Jehoiada,’ and as having the right of granting or refusing access 
to the temple. It was held to be his duty to expel prophetic 
enthusiasts ; nevertheless he abstained from hindering Jeremiah. 
In 2 K. 2518 (and Jer, 5224?}he is represented as second priest 
(see Priest, § 5, end). The fourth Zephaniah was father of a 
certain Josiah, into whose house the bearers of rich offerings 
from 534 entered (temp. Zerubbabel). See ZexuRBABeEL, and 
cp Hen. T.K.c.] 


ZEPHATH (MBY¥; § 20; cedex) [BL], cecdep 
fA]j), a Canaanite city taken by the men of SIMEON 
(§ 4) and Judah (Judg.J17). Probably a corruption of 
ZAKEPHATH (g.v.} [Che.}. For a northern Zephath 
see PALESTINE, § 15, col. 3546, no. 116. 


ZEPHATHAG (SY. Jos. Avdé. vill. 121, CaBada), 
a valley ‘by MAREsitAn’ (g.v.), where Asa defeated 
Zerah the Cushite, 2 Ch. 1410. If the Mareshah referred 
to is the Mer'aS S. of Bét-jibrin, it is simplest to read 
mips, Saphonah, with Hitzig, Gratz, Kohler, Buhl, 
Benzinger, following @®4°, xara Boppay (Pesh. omits). 

It is possible, however, that there was a Mareshah in the 
Negeb, near Zephath or Zarephath, and that Asa's fight with 
Zerah was to defend Judahite possessions in the Negeb. The 
mention of Gerar (% 14) somewhat favours this view (see 
Gerar). This affects the question as to the birthplace of 
Micah, and the geography of Mic. 110 7 T. kK. C. 

ZEPHO (DS; cwdap [ADEL]), b. Eliphaz, an 
Edomite chieftain or rather, reading abe, clan (Gen. 36 12 75). 
In 1Ch.136 his name appears as Zephi (2S; cwpap [BA], 
genpoun (L}, a secondary form from ¢erpoup]). After G (except 
Lin 1 Ch.) we may read "Dis. See Zoprar. 


ZEPHON (}\D¥), b. Gad, whence the family of the 
ZEPHONITES (AEST): Nu. 2615 (@, v.24, Capwn 
[BL], om. A; cadwnfe)) [BAL]). In Gen. 4616 
the name appears as ZIPHION (]!D¥, cagav [ADL]. 

Cp ZaeHon, which may with much plausibility be 
taken as the name of a district in N. Arabia (see CriZ. 
Bib. on Is. 1413 Jer. 113 7 61 Ezek. 3230 386 etc. ). 


The Gsadite clans had Jerahmeelite names (¢.g., Shuni, Areli), 
perhaps recording a sojourn in the Negeb. But cp Gap, § 11. 


ZER (1¥ ; typoc [BAL]} an unknown ‘fenced city’ 
of Naphtali mentioned between Zrpvim and Hammatu (Josh. 
1935). It is probable that the text has become confused and 
amplified through the recurrence of 4x(4p) and (9))5x, and that 
3y should be omitted. 


ZERAH (MT, if primarily a personal name [cp § rr] 
may be equivalent to TUN [§ 5e], or to the Sab. 
n. pr. 17 {ATT ‘magnificent’; cp ZERAHIAH, also 
Jacos, col. 2311; zapa [BADEFL]). 

tr, Twin-brother of Perez (Gen. 3830 [J], 4612 [P] 
AV in both ZARA, Nu. 2620 [P], Mt. 13, AV Zara); 
see JUDAH, § 2 f, PEREZ. In the only other passage 
prior to P, he appears as the ancestor of ACHAN (Josh. 
738 24 [JIE], cp 71 2220 [P]}. According to 1 Ch. 26 
his sons were Zimri, than, Heman, Calcol, and Dara 
{see Eruan}. The B'ne Zerah were a family? living in 
Jerusalem in post-exilic times (1 Ch.96 fypa [L]}, a 
member of which was the royal commissary for Jewish 
affairs, Pethahiah (Neh. 1124; om. BN*A, {ape [N“*]). 

The patronymic, ZarHITE, RV Zerahite (Nu. 2620 40; 
& Capafel: [BAFL}) is used of Achan (Josh. 717 [6] ¢apale]e 
(BAFL)), Sibbecai (x Ch, 2711 +@ Gapia (B], 76 Gapacry [L], 
om. A), and of Maharai (74. v. 13 7@ Gapec [B], TG -pac [AL]; 
and occurs also in EV under the form IzRanite (014, rather 
‘007) applied to Shamhuth, 1 Ch. 272. Here Marquart, Fund. 
19, would read ‘wm (9 “tinn)t &, see SHamaan, § 5. 

2. A Gershonite Levite a Ch, 621 [6] 41 [26], caapa, gaapac 
[B], agapcov [A in z. 42]), whose son is named Ethni (@. 4r)—a 
coe which resembles Ethan b. Zerah (v. sxf.); see 
CYHAN, 3. 


1 For the final «, cp wapex, 1S. 3029 (B); oapadax Nu. 348, 
In each case x (of cat) follows, 

2 See Bertheau’s commentary, but note the (less probable) 
alternative view offered in Ryle, Bzva-Neh. 283. 
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3. b. Reuel [from Jerahmeel ?}, an Edomite clan (pointing Abe 
for Arde, EV’s ‘duke’), Gen. 3613 17 [P], ape [ADEL], gepe 
[D z 17), 1 Ch. 137 apes (B), gape [B2-b AL)), represented as 
the father of Jonas [g.z.] (Gen. 36 33 [om. E] x Ch. 1 44). 

4. b. Simson ($9), Nu. 2613 [P]; 1 Ch. 424 (fapes [BI], 


gapae [A}), also called ZonaR (NS; vaap; Gen. 4610 [gaa D], 
Ex. 615). From him is derived the patronymic ZArnITE, RV 
ZURAHITE 3 Cp i supra. 

5. Zerah the Cushite, (waa; fape 6 Aldo ; Jos, Ant 


812 1 fapatos), defeated by Asa, king of Judah (2 Ch. 
14 9-15 [8-14]). The overwhelming defeat which Asa is 
said to have inflicted upon Zerah, in spite of his relatively 
small force, is a detail peculiar to the Chronicler. ‘To take 
the story as it stands is impossible (see CllRONICLIS, 
§ 8 7). What Asa’s power really amounted to we 
know from 1 K, 1416-22; of Zerah the Cushite nothing 
is reported elsewhere. It is true, many OT critics (incl. 
Ewald and Graf} have adopted Champollion’s view that 
Osorkon I. (2end dyn.) is intended ; others (incl. Sayce, 
Crit, Mon. 363 7) have preferred Osorkon II. But 
why either king should be called a Cushite has not been 
explained! (see the suggestions described in Kohler, 
Bibl. Gesch, 3321 Ff), and without this it is useless 
to show that Osorkon II. made a campaign against 
Syria and Palestine (Naville, Bubastis [£7], 1891, 
p. 51). Other scholars (incl. Kuenen, Stade, Wellh.) 
have therefore rejected the narrative altogether. 
Winckler, however, has pointed out that, as probably 
in the case of the captivity of MANASSEH [g.v.], there 
may be a historical element in the statements of the 
Chronicler, and suggested that »y33 should perhaps be 


‘aig KaSSite (=Chaldeean}, and that the invasion came 


from Babylonia (A 7 Unters. 160 7-). More satisfactory 
is his later view (A_4 7®) 144) that Zerah was a ‘Cushite,’ 
in the sense that he was a ruler of S. Arabia (Ma‘in}. 
Honimel, on the other hand, points out that several of 
the oldest princes of Saba bore the title m4 (=m; see 
ad init.), and thinks that a Sabzean invasion js in- 
tended.2 The evidence of the Hebrew texts, how- 
ever, points rather to N. than to S. Arabia as indicated 
by Cush, and in the Ass, texts ‘KuSi and Melubha’ is 
the ordinary designation of N. Arabia, 


That Zerah is a ‘Jerahmeelite’ name is beyond question, and 
‘Cushite' and ‘ Misrite’ are so nearly equivalent that ‘Zerak 
the Cushite’ may have meant much the same as Zerah the 
Misrite, Cp ‘Cushi, king of Misrim,’ if we may so read in 2 Ch, 
122.3 This view seems to be confirmed by the description of 
Asa’s success in 2 Ch.1413-15. The ‘cities about Gerar’ are 
surely the cities of the Cushites. Now the ‘Gerar’ referred to 
is not Umm el-Jerar, 5 m. S. of Gaza, but in the Wady Jerir, 
SW of ‘Ain Gadis (see Gerar). In wv 15 moreover, under- 
lying the present corrupt text, is the statement that Asa and 
his men smote and carried captive the Jerahmeelites.4 Clearly 
‘ Jerahmeelites’ and ‘ Cushites’ are synonymous terms. Add to 
this that in 168 the allies of the Cushites are called the Lubim. 
‘Lubim' is miswritten for ‘Ludim'—z.e., not the Lydian 
mercenaries of Egypt, but ‘the Gil'adim’—v.¢., the men of the 
southern Gilead Gin the Negeb), the same people who are 
mentioned in 2 Ch. 123 as the allies of ‘ Cush keg of Misrim.’ 

It may be objected (cp GASm. Twelve Prophets, 2.153, n. 6) 
that the mention of Mareshah (2 Ch. 149/) favours the theory 
of an Egyptian invasion, and at any rate is adverse to the view 
that the southern Gerar is referred to. But the mention of 
the valley of Zephathah (v. 10) suggests that a Mareshah in the 
Negeb is intended, and this suggestion accords with the other 

henomena pointing toa Cushite—z.e., N. Arabian, invader. See 

-EPHATHAH. It is probable that the feud between the Israel- 
ites and the Jerahmeelites, Cushites, and Misrites was long 
anterior to the fall of the kingdom of Judah, T.K.G. 





1 Sayce, 364, frankly calis it a mistake of the Chronicler. In 
fact, the kings of the twenty-second dynasty bear for the most 
part Libyan names (see Ecyprt, § 64). 

2 Exp.T 8 378, cp 43143 AAT 315, note r. 

3 We assume that pyry is miswritten for yw 3. See Suisuax, 
$2. 

4 Read ooxom mbeyoe cag aon obeom on, 
Hommel, it is true, emends differently (Z.x~.7, as above). @ 
has oxnvas xrjcewy [ctv], rovs dpagor[c]ets (cp 221 adle}pua- 
govets [BA], exagornesy [L], where MT has agra) ékexowar; 
Pesh. ‘tents of the Arabs.’ But *Smx and pp are both corrupt 
fragments of Sys: 
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ZERAHIAH (M7 ‘ Yahwé has dawned,’ § 35, cp 


Izrantan, unless both these names are modifications of ethnics, 
see ZERAH, and note that the whole body of names in the 
genealogical scheme connecting Eleazar b. Aaron with Ezra, 
etc., and the names of Izrahiah’s five sons in 1 Ch, 7 3, and that 
of Zerahiah’s son in Ezra 8 4, admit of being regarded as modified 
ethnics [so Che.]; ¢epaca [BAL] 

1. b, Uzzi, father of Meraioth (x Ch. 66 [5 32] [gapacd, Capias 
A) 51 [36], Ezra? 4=4Esd.iz2 Anna) In x Esd.82 he is 
called ZARAIAS (Caporov [AL}, om. B). 

2. Father of ELIEHOENAI (=Ishmael?), of the b'ne Pahath- 
moab—#.¢., (most probably) Nephtoah-missur—a district in the 
Negeb, Ezra84 eases {B])= 1 Esd.83r Zaraias (Gapatov 
[BAL}). See Crit. Bid, 

ZERED, THE VALLEY OF, or BROOK OF no 
TH; Nu. haparra zapet [B], zape [A], zaped 
([L]; Dt. . zapet [BAL, but zape A?? once], zapee 
(F]; ¢orrentem Zared), named in E’s itinerary in Nu. 
21x2, also in Dt.213/,+ The prevailing tendency is 
to identify it with the Wady Kerak (Dillmann, Driver, 
Steuernagel, A. T. Chapman), a deep and narrow gorge 
running past Kerak in a NW. direction to the Dead 
Sea. In the upper part of its course it is called the 
Wady ‘Ain el-Franji. 

There is, however, reason to think that the document in 
Nu. 21 has come down to us, especially so far as relates to 
geography, in a very distorted form. See NaHaLizL, WARS 
OF THE Lorn, Book or. Upon this theory, which demands 
close examination, ‘ Zered’ should be some place-name in the E. 
of the Negeb, and the name ‘ Zered’ is most easily accounted for 
as a corruption of Jizreel (JEZREEL, 2). T. KC. 

ZEREDA, RV Zeredah (7733), 1 Ki.1126 and 
Zeredathah (TNTVS) AV, 2 Ch. 417. See ZARE- 
THAN, 


ZERERATH, RV Zererah (TT1¥; raparasa [B], 
xat [Hv] cuvrypévn [AL]), a place towards which 
the Midianites fled, in the story of Gideon (Judg. 7 22). 
See GIDEON, ZARETHAN. 

ZERESH (Y}; zwcapa [BNL2é], c. [A]), wife of 
Haman the Agagite, Esth. 51org 613. ¢ 

_ The importance attached by Haman to her counsel favours the 
view that she was originally a representative of some place or 
clan. Comparing ZETHAR (g.z.), and assuming that the scene 
of the story of Esther was originally laid in the Negeb, we may 
par see in Zeresh (Zereth?) a mutilated form of Zarephath. 

arlier critics explained it as ‘golden’ (Pers. ser, ‘gold'). For 
another view see Jensen, #’7ZA'M, 1892, p. 64. Cp also Purim, 
§ 7, Estuer, § 3. T. KC. 

ZERETH (N1¥), b. Helah, a Judahite name, 
1Ch.47 (ape? [B], cape? [A], vapy@ [L]). Perhaps a corrupt 
form of nd1x (Che.). 


ZERETH-SHAHAR, or (AV), Zareth-shahar 
MOVIN; cepada kat clellan €N Tw opel 
€Na8 [B], cap@ kal clap €.T. 0. enak [A], cape 
€. T.0. EMaK [L]}, a Reubenite city of doubtful name 
(see below), situated ‘on a mountain of the valley’ 
(Josh, 1319)—#.¢., on one of the mountains E. of the 
Jordan valley (cp v. 27), and not impossibly on that 
described at length in Jos, B/ vii. 6 1-3 (see MACH2RUS). 
To the NW. of this mountain is the Wédy es-Sara, 
with a hot spring called ‘Aix es-Sara (ZDPV 2221 244} 
cp Tristram, Land of Moat, 257 7f-), in which name 
Buhl (Pa/, 268) finds an echo of my, Sereth. 

The name Zereth-hakSahar, however, seems to become clearer 
from the point of view adopted in the article Srmox. nw 
should represent 33nwy ‘Ashhur’ (cp 1 Ch. 45), and nay should 


come from np-x, ‘Zarephath,’ Josh. 13 16-20, as it now stands, 
may not correctly represent the original document. 
T. K.C. 


ZERI evs), 1Ch.253. In xr Ch. 25xx Ize. 


ZEROR (W¥; aped [BA], capa [L]), a Benjamite, 
ancestor of Kish (:8.91t); in xr Ch.830 Zur. Marquart 
(Fund. 15) prefers qyy. yp might be possible (cp ZEDAD). 

ZERUAB (AUIS; capoya [A], on BL see col. 2404, 
n. 2), mother of Jeroboam I. (. K. 1126). The name is prob- 
ably a corruption of Md, ‘a Misrite (N. Arabian) woman.” 
See JEROBOAM, 1, and cp ZERUIAH. T. KC. 


ZERUBBABEL baa, ZOpoBaBed, commonly ex- 
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plained as =a3 YT [ep Kon. 2481, 2 2], ‘ begotten 
1. Data. in Babylon."| The name may plausibly be 
: " brought into connection with a name found 
on two Babylonian contract tablets (marked V. A. Th. 
81 and V. A, Th, 143 respectively, in Peiser’s Bad. 
Vertrage[1890]), ZER-TIN-TIR-KI, which is usually read 
Zér- or Zir-Babili, though asa matter of fact the phonetic 
reading Zarubabil is found. The meaning of this name, 
in its full form, according to C. H. W. Johns, is 
probably ‘Marduk preserves the rightful seed [heir] to 
Babylon.’ This assumes that the name is a contraction 
from Marduk-z4mz-Babili-ligir ; see, however, below}. 
The facts of the history of Zerubbabel are much dis- 
puted, and the OT references still appear to await some 
fresh illumination. These references (excluding the 
manifest interpolations! in x Esd.413 56) are: Hag. 
1Lxiz14 2242123 Zech. 46 1 Ch. 3x19 Ezra 22 32 52 Neh. 
77 1 Esd.58 5670 62182729f. Authorities agree in 
stating that he was son of Shealtiel (or, as thrice in 
Haggai, Shaltiel}, except Zechariah, who is silent as to 
his parentage, and the Chronicler, who makes him 
the son of Pedaiah, and the nephew of Shealtiel. The 
Chronicler represents him as a descendant of David. 
In the other passages this is not stated. Haggai 
four times appends to his name the title ‘pehak (see 
GOVERNOR, 1) of Judah,’ and Zechariah implies that 
he occupies the highest position among the Jews at 
home. In Ezra 22=Neh.77 he is represented as the 
leader of a band of captives who returned to Judah. 
Haggai, by the title ‘my (=: Yahwe's) servant’ (Hag. 
223; cp Zech. 38), indicates that Zerubbabel has received 
a special mission from God, and both Haggai and 
Zechariah (cp also Ezra 51 /.) represent Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua or Joshua, the high priest, as having been insti- 
gated by them to rebuild the temple. ‘Ihe most remark- 
able reference of all remains. It is in the same passage 
of Haggai which contains the address to Zerubbabel as 
‘my servant,’ and consists of an emphatic statement 
that when the great overthrow of the powers (or power ?) 
hostile to Israel occurs, Zerubbabel will receive the 
highest proofs of the divine favour and protection. These 
are the few dry, bare facts which find expression in the 
MT. The earlier tradition, however, was certainly not 
so meagre, and traces of the fuller record can, in all 
probability, yet be discerned. It is only because the 
points to be examined are so new that there is still con- 
siderable divergence of opinion. 
A provisional view, which probably contains some 
historical truth, is as follows. The family of David was 
pa not altogether ruined by the catastrophe 
2. Provisional of the exile. There e a tradition that 
viow. even Jehoiachin benefited by a change 
of feeling towards him on the part of Nebuchadrezzar's 
son and successor, EVIL-MERODACH (¢.v.). It is also 
stated that SHESHBAZZAR {g.v.), the ‘ prince’ (xg) or 
‘governor’ (ang), received the sacred vessels from Nebu- 


chadrezzar, and went with a royal commission to rebuild 
the temple, that he did actually lay the foundation-stone, 
but that the building was soon afterwards interrupted. 
This Sheshbazzar has been identified with the Shenazzar 
of 1 Ch.318, who is represented as a son of Jeconiah. 
It is supposed that Zerubbabel had succeeded his uncle 
in the governorship by the year 520 B.c., when Haggai 
and Zechariah stirred up the people to resume the 
building of the temple, and that the breaking out of 
revolts in different parts of the Persian empire may 
have stimulated hopes of the revival of an independent 
_ 1On these see Ezra (THE Gresk), § 6, and cp Guthe's notes 
in Kan. Apokr. (1898), That the veamaxos of 1 Esd. 458 was 
originally Zerubbabel (cp Jos. 42#. xi. 31) is plainly impossible, 
even if Zerubbabel was not the same person as Sheshbazzar or 
Sanabassar, and was not the leader of the first migration of the 
Jews to Palestine. According to Howorth, however, the theory 
respecting Zerubbabel here referred to was ‘a sufficient reason, 
and the only one, for the erasion of this particularly edifying 
passage from the canonical Ezra, and in consequence its exclusion 


from the canon’ (‘Some Unconventional Views on the Text of 
the Bible,’ PSBA 23 316). 
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kingdom under the Davidic prince Zerubbabel. It is 
also held by some that there is evidence of this in the 
OT itself. Zechariah (610) mentions the arrival at 
Jerusalem of four Jews from Babylon, who brought gifts 
of silver and gold. Wellhausen thinks that in Zech. 
6 rz the text has been deliberately tampered with. ‘he 
crown referred to must surely have been for Zerubbabel. 
This must either have been expressly stated or implied. 
Wellhausen himself is content with omitting the words 
relative to the high priest, Joshua, as ifserted at a time 
when the high priest was virtually a crowned king; but 
it may also be held that the name Joshua has displaced 
the name Zerubbabel.! However this may be, the 
sudden disappearance of Zerubbabel from the theatre of 
political history is remarkable.? It has been suggested 
that he may have been recalled or even put to death by 
the Persians, and that the attempt of Tattenai (see 
TATNAI) the satrap of Syria to stop the building of the 
temple may have some connection with this, or may at 
any rate imply a suspicion of the disloyalty of the Jews. 
Later, we find Sanballat professing that there is a report 
that Nehemiah aims at the crown (Neh.67). This 
report was doubtless erroneous ; but it may plausibly be 
supposed to be hased on the fact that a Jewish pretender 
had really come forward in the past. 

For the further development of similar ideas see Sellin, 
Serubbabel (1898), where it is supposed that Zerubbabel 
is the martyr referred to (many think) in Is. 53, and the 
same writer’s Studien sur Entstehungsgesch. der jid. 
Gemeinde nach dem bab. Extl, 2 (1901), where some 
retractations are made, and the theory is placed on what 
appears to the writer a more secure basis. Sellin still 
holds that Zerubbabel came to a violent end, but no 
longer rests this on Is.58 or on any other passage of 
the OT. Winckler, however, is bolder, He thinks 
that both Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel were set aside 
by acts of the Persian authorities, and that, whilst Shesh- 
bazzar was treated gently, Zerubbabel suffered the 
punishment of impalement; the culogium of Zerubbabel 
is to be found in Is. 53.4 

Stade (Gb'/ 2 127[1838])speaks more vaguely. ‘If the supreme 
Persian power heard of the hopes attaching to the Persian 
governor Zerubbabel, we cannot wonder that it did not accommo- 
date itself to the réle of a tree undergoing the embrace of ivy.’ 

It is possible. however, that these theories need to 
ye revised in the light of a more thorough criticism 
of the text of the OT narratives. The story 
underlying Ezra, Nehemiah, and the early 
part of Daniel refers, it may be held, to a 
N. Arabian captivity of the Jews and to a 
subsequent change in their relations to their captors. 
It is unsafe to place any reliance on the proper names 
in their present form. $a (for the common explana- 
tions of which little can be said5) may, like Sarxw and 
Sia, be a corruption (manipulated by the redactor} of 
Seyou (Ishmael). This has the advantage of accord- 
ing with the theory, which appears to be well supported, 
that the names given in 1 Ch. 319 to the sons of ‘ Zerub- 
babel,’ beginning with Meshullam (=Ishmael), are all 


3. Anew 
suggested 
theory. 


1 So Jew. Rel. Life, 15, Hitzig supposes a mere ordinary 
accident, He would insert the words ‘of Zerubbabel and of,' 
thus accounting for the plural ‘ crowns.‘ So also Marti (in Kau. 


2 For another view see Guthe, GS 248 (Darius’s division of 
the empire into twenty satrapies, making the post at Jerusalem 
superfluous). 

So few. Rel. Life, 13-16, which was written independently 
of Sellin'’s Sernééade? (published in the same year 1898). 
_ 4 See Servant or tHe Lokp. Winckler’s theories, as given 
in 40f and #4 Ti), have passed through several phases. There 
is a convenient summary of his present conclusions in the latter 
work, pp. 291 

5 *Sown in Babylon’ surely cannot mean ‘begotten in Babylon.’ 
Rothstein (Gexvalogie, 65) thinks that the name was given to his 
son by Pedaiah (=Sheshbazzar) to commemorate the happy turn 
in the fortunes of Isract, and that the return of Jewish exiles was 
already as good as cettain when the child called Zerubbabe! was 
born. Marquart (fxd. 55), however, supports the view that 
Zerubbabel (Zarubabili?) isa Babylonian name. But the name, 
as explained above by Johns, does not seem at all a likely one 
to have been selected for a Jewish governor. 
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corruptions of gentilics or ethnics belonging to the 
Negeb. That ‘Zerubbabel’ was really a descendant of 
David is possible, but by no means certain, and the 
same may of course be said of Sheshbazzar.2 Even that 
they were returned exiles is doubtful.? This is not the 
place to rewrite the history of this period—or rather to 
collect the fragments of its history—from the new point 
of view. But we may at any rate suggest that critics of 
Zechariah may have erred in supposing that the donors 
of the silver and gold mentioned in Zech. 69 7 were 
‘Babylonian Jews.’ These persons appear rather to 
have been foreigners such as are referred to in Is. 6013, 
and their gifts are such momp (‘offerings’) as Haggai 
most probably refers to in the famous prophecy in Hag. 
27. [t may still, however, be held that the name of 
‘Joshua ben Jehozadak’ has been substituted for that 
of ‘Zerubbabel’ (Ishmael ?), and the view that a move- 
ment arose among the Jews in favour of ‘Zerubbabel' 
as Messianic king still appears to have a considerable 
degree of probability. 

Rothstein (Die Genealogie des Konigs Jojachin u. seiner 
nachkommen in geschichtl. Beleuchiung, 1902) assumes the 
present form of the names in 1 Ch. 317-24 to be fairly correct. 
Such an emendation as that of ‘Ohel’ into ‘ Jehaiel' (85) isat any 
rate exceptional, and even here the author assumes a vicw of the 
formation of the name ‘ Jehaiel’ such as the latest editor of 
Chronicles might not have disowned, The theory that ‘Zerub- 
babel’ was the son of Pedaiah is supported by some new 
historical hypotheses, the basis of which, However: needs careful 
testing. TK.G 


ZERUIAN (AMY ; WY, ‘one who is perfumed 
with storax'? § 71; capoyta [BAL]), sister of David 
(x Ch.216), and mother of Joan, AbpisHal, and 
ASAHEL. 

So at least the Chronicler represents; 2 8.1725 will be con- 
sidered presently. It would be strange, however, that in the 
list of David's high officers in 25.8 16-78 Joab should be the 
only one whose mother’s name was substituted for his father's. 
We have met with many cases in which the ethnic origin of a 
name has been disguised by the addition of 4 to the gentilic 
ending « It is therefore not improbable that Zeruiah is an 
expansion of an ethnic name, and if so we cannot for a moment 
doubt what that name is—it is “Is, ¥ and 4 are several 
times given by an error for B¥3—z¢,, Musri in N. Arabia (see 
Mizraim, § 24), and Jeroboam’s mother is, by a similar error, 
called ZERUAH (g.v.), instead of Misriyah. In 2 S.232 the 
sepulchre of Asahel’s father is said to have been in Bethlehem. 
Bethlehem probably comes from Beth-jerahmeel, and there was 
doubtless a Beth-jerahmeel in the ‘Technecine Negeb; cp 
Mican, t. It was from this Beth-jerahmeel that Joab prob- 
ably came, and if 50 we can easily believe that his father might 
be called (especially by those who dwelt outside the Negeb) 
Misri, or ‘ Misrite,” * Jerahmeelite’ and ‘ Misrite’ Leing almost, 
though not quite, synonymous. In xr Ch.254 (RV) we meet 
with a place Atroth(ephrath)-beth-joab, whose people were ‘sons 
of Salma’ (Z.2., connected with the Salmazans—see SALMAH). 
This indirectly confirms the view here taken. It would be a 
serious objection to this if the text of 2 S.1725 were correct. 
The obscurity of the passage, however (see NAHASH), suggests 
adoubt. Elsewhere (see Cr7#, 876.) it is proposed to read, 
* Now Amasa was the son of Ithra an Ishmaelite, who went in 
unto Abigail, the daughter of Achish, a Misrite.’ 

We can now understand better the exclamation ascribed to 
David in 2 $.339, ‘these men the sons of Misri—7.e., fierce 
Misrites by extraction (MT Zeruiah}—are harsher than I.’ 
The alternative is to connect > ¥ with “ix Masric (9.z.), com- 
paring npr, Zilpah, ‘dropping’; see Names, § 71. It is true, 
Zilpah too admits of another explanation (cp ZiLpAH). What 
can have led Josephus to say (Anz. vii.13) that Joab's father 
was named govpt, Suri, it is difficult to say, unless it be that in 
1 Ch. 414 Joab, ‘the father of Geharashim” (a corruption of 
Geshurim), is called Seraiah (see Seratan, beg.). T, K. C. 


ZETHAM (DM, explain as ZETHAN, zeQom [B], 


zaid., zo®, [A], zH@aN [L]}, a Gershonite Levite; 
1 Ch. 238 2622. 


1 Cp Kosters, Herstel, 47 f, 

2 According to the theory here advocated, ‘Sheshbazzar’ is 
an alteration of a name with N. Arabian affinities, The first 
part may, in accordance with sound method, be identified with 
wip. Again and again in the MT we find yny and pip written 
in error for #33. The second part may perhaps be a corruption 
of WED. 

3 Cp Ezra-NEHEMIAH, § 8; ISRAEL, § 51; and cp Jxfr. Js. 
Prologue, p. xxxvili; Jew. Kel. Life, 6; Kent, Hist. of the 
Jewish Peaple (Babylonian Period, etc.), 1324 
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ZETHAN 


ZETHAN (jN"y, as if ‘olive’ [§ 69], but the neigh- 
bourhood of Bilhan [if it be ultimately from ‘Jerahmeel’], 
and of Tarshish and Ahishahar, both probably from 
Ashhur, suggests NEV as the original of [IN*t or 
Zethan, 2a/0aNn (B], HOaN [A], zHOa [L])- _b. BILHAN 
in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., §§ 3, 9 il. a), 1 Ch. 

rot. 

How deceptive apparent tree-names may be, appears from 
Birzaith (my43, Ges. ‘well of an olive’), thé name of a son of 
Malchiel (from ‘ Jerahmeel’). Malchiel’s brother is Heber (cp 
Judg.411), among whose sons (all probably bearing Negeb 
names) is Japales {cp Peleth, b. Jerahmeel, r Ch. 233), which 
may ultimately come from ZAREPHATH (¢.z-.). T.K.C, 


ZETHAR (1N?, aBataza [BNAL®]}, 2 chamberlain 
of Ahasuerus, Esth. 1 rot. 


Gesenius, ‘perhaps ‘‘star” Pers. s#/av.’_ But if Mehuman= 
Heman, Harbona= Hebron (Rehoboth), and Carcar=Jerahmeel, 
Zethar as probably=Zarephath. Cp Vasutt, ZERESH, and see 
otherwise Marq. Fund. 71. TT. K.C. 


ZIA (YT; zove [BA], zea [L]), 1 Ch. 513, a name 
in the genealogy of Gab (¢.z., i, § 13) 

ZIBA (NI°¥, and NI¥; on origin, see below; 2S. 
164, cle]iBa [BAL], ciBBa [A sometimes], ciBac 
[Josh. Azz. vii. 55}}. ‘Servant of the house of Saul,’ 
and, after Saul’s death, of Mephibosheth or Meribaal. 
On the obscure story of his treatment of Saul’s son see 
MEPHIBOSHETH, § 2. Ziba seems to have founded 
an important family; he had ‘fifteen sons and twenty 
servants.’ He himself had no recorded father or tribe. 

Although other views have been suggested [cp Names, 
§§ 51 68], we can hardly doubt that xay ot gay is a worn 
down form of *3y3X¥ (Sib'sni) or ‘apne (Sim'oni)=*bayne 
(Ushme'eli) Ziba, like Doeg (see SAUL, § 2@), was apparently a 
N. Arabian (2 S. 92-12 161-4 1917 29). T. KC, 


ZIBEON (jW2Y¥, ‘hyena’? § 68; see below; 
ceBerwn?), a Hivite (v. 2) or rather (see wv 20) 
Horite, in the genealogy of the Esau-tribe (Gen. 362 20, 
cereroon [E}, 24 29; 1 Ch. 138, ceBetTwn [A], 40). 
In v. 29 he is a clan-chieftain (arb) or clan (qx, see SS, 
3.0. FAbR). 

In wv. 24, underneath the strange, Midrash-like text of the 
redactor, lie, apparently, the words, ‘it is the Anah who went 
out from the Jerahmeelites in the desert’; ‘as he fed the asses’ 
is woven out of a marginal gloss pypn, which is one of the 
current distortions of o-besny (cp SHECHEM, 2). Another 

opular corruption of the same word is probably *3n (Horite). 

nv, 20 Zibeon is reckoned among the sons of ‘the Horite,’ and 
aS a comment on nm (Horite), there still lies, under the super- 
Aluous phrase yuan ‘ae (RY, ‘the inhabitants of the land’), the 
gloss? sSayne Ushmaelite); +qy~ (like 5") being one of the 
corruptions of mz. We are now prepared to consider the origin 
of the name Zibeon, which is scarcely=‘hyena,’ as WRS 
U. Pail. 990), Gray (YPN g5), and other scholars have 
supposed, but is rather a corruption of pow (Sime'on), used as 


an equivalent of “py* (IXmael), unless indeed it comes directly 
from pynes a corruption of ‘gr, for which parallels can be 


addiuced. Cp Zsa, Zim. T. KC, 


ZIBIA (NAY, ‘gazelle,’ cp taBia [Acts 936]; 


1eBia EB], ces. [A]. cap. [1-]), in a genealogy of 
BENJAMIN (¢.v., § 9, ii. 8), x Ch. 89. 


ZIBIAH (3, § 68) of Beer-sheba, the mother of 

King Joash (2 K.12: 2 Ch.241: aBia (L, in Ch. 
La 
caBial: whso; [Pesh.]}, sedza [Vg}). 

The usual explanation ‘gazelle’ (cp mas} for Zibiah 
and Zibia is in itself plausible, in spite of the pointing. 
But though such an interpretation may possibly be 
ancient, the theory that early Hebrew personal names 
were derived from animals has become so questionable 
that we must look in each case for some other more 
probable explanation, 


1 The representation of y(=Ar. &) by y is not uncommon}; 
cep Wr. Comp. Sem. Gr. 42, and see BERTAH, n, 1. 

2 sis probably a fragment of byprv, of which tribal name 
bayou is used as a synonym. 
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ZIKLAG 


Now Zibia (yny) in 1 Ch. 89 is grouped with Jobab, Mesha, 
and Malcam, Judging from numerous analogies it can hardly 
be doubted that of these three names (a) and (c) come from 
‘ Jerahmeel’ and (4) from ‘Ishmael,’ while the names of the 
father and mother (Shaharaim and Hodesh) are both distortions 
of ‘Ashhur ' (a synonym of Jerahmeel); naturally enough they 
dwell in the ‘field (highland) of Missur,’ yxy, as often, being 
altered from Missur (see Moa, §§ 1, 0. 1, 14}—~Z.¢., in the N. 
Arabian border-land, It now becomes probable that both xray 
and may, together with xa‘y (Z1na) and pryay (ZEBorm), are 
popular corruptions of Seppe (Ishmael), T. KC. 


ZICHRI (‘I3T, see NAMEs, §§ 32, 52, but cp 
ZACCUR, where it is suggested that this must be a clan- 
name; note the ethnic affinities of the related names; 
zexple]) [BRAFL)). 

rg. in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v. § 9 ii 8), 1 Ch.8, 
where observe that SH1ME1, SHASHAK (probably), and Jeronam 
are ethnics. 

1, b. Shimei (@, 19: gayper [B]). 

z. b. Shashak (zw. 233 ype {A}. 

3. b. Jeroham (wv. 27% Saxpec [B]). 

4. ‘ Father’ of Joel (one of the developments of ‘ Jerahmeel *?), 
in list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezra ii., § 5 [4], 
§ 15 [1Ja); Neh. 119. 

5. Of REUBEN (§ 13, end), : Ch, 2716. The name stands close 
to the ‘ Jerahmeelite’ names, Shephatiah, Maacah, Kemuel, 
Elthu, etc. 

6. A Judahite, father of Amastan (2 Ch,1716: gapec [B], 
gaxpc[A]}. Amasiah, like Amasa and Amasai, comes ultimately 
from ‘Ishme‘eli, . 
aK An Ephraimite warrior (2 Ch. 287 : egexplek [BA], gaxapras 
8, Father of EvisHaPHat, 2 Ch. 23: (Zaxapca [B}, ov [AD. 
Elishaphat is a variant to SHEPHATIAH (¢.v.). 

Ichar, 


9 b. Izhar, a Kohathite Levite (Ex.621 [PJ). 
evidently a clan-name, may come from Mizri (Misri). 

ro, A Levite overseer, b. Eliezer, b, MoSt—i.2., of N. Arabian 
origin (1 Ch, 26 25). 


11. An Asaphite Levite in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem 
(Ezra ii., § 5 [4], § 15 [r1}@), 1 Ch. 915, in jf} Neh. 1117 called 
Zappi; see Zaccur (4). Brother of Micha (from Jerahmeel), 
and son of Asaph (perhaps from Sarephath). 

12. A priest of the course of Abijah, temp, Joiakim (Ezra 


il, § 64, § r1) Neh. 1217 BR*A, (om. gaxapias [L]. The 
predominant type of these priestly names is probably ethnic; 
MESHULLAM (g.7.) precedes Zichri, Pritar(g.z.) follows. Zichri 
must surely be a clan-name from the Negeb. TK. | 


ZIDDIM (O°SN as if ‘the sides’), more correctly 
Hazzippim, a fortified city of Naphtali (Josh. 1935; 
assedim [Vg,]; acedeim [Eus. OS) 224 gsJ}. The 
Jer. Talm. (M¥eg.11) represents Hazziddim to be 
Kephar Hitja, which perhaps = Hattin, NW. of Tiberias 
(Neub. Géogr. 207; Buhl, Pal. 219). Some MSS read 


nom (so G4L rGy Tupiwr). See Zr. 

[It is very possible that P’s work is based here upon a geo- 
graphical survey of the Negeb, which included the cities of the 
Naphtuhim (see Crit. B76. on Gen. 1013). Several of the names 
in wz. 35-38 have the appearance of being names of the Negeb. 


os might be explained in the same way as D'ID7 (see 
Sippim).—v. K. c.] 

ZIDEIJAH (79278), Neh. 10x AV, RV ZEDEKIAH 
(9.2, 5). 

ZIDON ({i7°¥), Gen. 1035, etc.  Zidonians 
(DX), Ezek. 3230. See Sipon, PHaeniciA, §§ 4 [7], 


12, 2178 
ZIF, RV Ziv (i), 1 K. 6137. 


ZIHA (NMS, § 51}. The family name of some 
post-exilic Neritnm ; Ezra 2 43 (vov6ca [B], covaa [A], covd- 


$aee [L})= Neh. 7 46 (ona [BN}, ovaa (Avid-] covAas [L]=1 Esd. 
529 (yoav [BA], covdaer [L), Esau [EV]); Neh. flex (aad 


(Ne.a mg. inf] om, BR*A, geaav [L]). 
ZIIM (DY), Is. 1321, etc. AV™E-. 


ZIKLAG abpy ; in pause and in 28.1 aor ; in 
1 Ch, 12 20 [21 Ba., Ginsb.] aps; usually vexeAax [B), orxeAay 
fA], vex. [L}; but with the following variants gtxeAax (B), 
gixedey, cexeAalnar], oiceda [A], oieeder’ [Xc.a mg. inf], cexeAc® 
[L}; while in Ch. B has wxAa, gwxda, cwyAaun ; and R owxda, 
gwxay ; and in 1 S. 301 [first time] B and L read xeetAa; Jos. 
Ant, vi, 310 otxedaAa; Siceleg; senaklag, zenkalag). 

We first hear of Ziklag as in the possession of Achish, 
king of Gath, by whom it was given as a residence to 
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See MonTH, § 2. 


See Cat. 


ZILLAH 


his vassal David (1S.276/.; cp 301426 28.11 410 
1Ch.12r120). Ziklag also appears with other places in 
the far S. in Neh. 1128. In Josh. 153: (P) it is enumer- 
ated among the more remote towns of Judah, but in 
Josh. 195 (P) is assigned to Simeon. Conder’s identi- 
fication of Ziklag with Zusez/ika a site 11 m. E, by S. 
of Gaza, and 19 m, SW, from Beit-Jibrin or Eleuthero- 
polis (PZFO, 1878, pp. 12 7), has been generally but 
too hastily accepted. 

The name is certairty corrupt, but not so far_as entirely to 
obscure the true name. ‘The two names identified by Conder 
begin with a different sibilant, and zuheilika reminds us of Ar, 
zahaliku, ‘ declivities,’ a name which apple well to the three 
small hills, nearly a mile apart, on which {see Conder) the ruins 
called Zuheilika stand. Ziklag is as corrupt as Abishag or the 
PPS (see Sack) of 2 K.442. It is best to read mgbn or anyon 
{cp Ass. #alsu, ‘fortress’), an ancient and famous city (see 
Bere), represented hy the mod. Hadasa, in the Wady ‘Asliij, 
about rz in. S. of Beersheba, on the way to Ruheibeh or Reho- 
both (see map of Nxcrn, A 2, after col. 3376). In Josh. 1956 
Ziklag is grouped with Beth-marcaboth which should be read 
Beth-rehoboth (see MarcABoTH). This fits in perfectly with 
the story of David's raids while at Ziklag. The name Halisah 
cor Halasah is also not impossibly concealed under Jekabzeel or 
Kaszekt (¢.7.); the lists of P and of the Chronicler often con- 
tain corrupt variants of the same name, given as names of dis- 
tinct places or persons. ‘This accords with the view that 2S, 
‘21 15-22 238-23 relates to a war of David with the Rehobothites 
and the Zarephathites (see REHoBoTH, ZAREPHATH); the original 
text was misunderstood and wrongly edited, Very possibly the 
‘hold ' (7RSD to which David ‘fled’ (read 17241 for TH in 2S. 
517) and where he was when he longed for water from the 
cistern of Bethlehem—i.e., probably a ‘Bethlehem’ in the 
eee that of Haliisah, which was not far from the valley 
of Sarephath (text, ‘Rephaim’), where the Zarephathites (text, 
PeliStim) were arrayed against him. Haliisah may likewise be 
the original of Hazzeret{poni] in x Ch.43 (unless Hazzelel 
presupposes Halay’el ; see BezaLZeEL), of Ahuzzath in Gen. 26 26, 
and (of course) of Chellus in Judithlg. Possibly Haliisah was 
originally the centre of the cult of the hero Isaac (¢.v., § 1). 

The above view was formed long before the aj rance of 
Winckler’s Gesc&, 2, where (185) it is held that tag is the 
capital of the Krethi or Cherethites ; cp 1S. 80 14. 

Perhaps ‘ Ziklaggim’ (or Halusathim) may underlie the diffi- 
cult ‘Casluhim’ in Gen. 1014. See Mizraim, col. 3164, n. 1. 

T. KC. 


“ZILLAH (798; zeAda {AEL]; s£22.4),Gen. 4r9-a3t- 
See CAINITES, § 9. 


ZILPAH (M5%?3, zeAa [ADEL]}. the mother of the 
tribes GAD and ASHER (Gen. 3010-13, J; 3526 P); also 
1. Name represented as the maid of Leah (2924 

: * 3526 P) and the concubine of Jacob 
{309 J; 372 46-3 P}. If any explanations of the name 
Zilpah were current in early Israel, the editors of the 
Genesis narratives have not preserved them. It is 
hardly possible, as it perhaps is in the case of Bilhah 
{see SBOT on Gen, 303), to guess what they might 
have said.! The nearest approach to a narrative 
bearing on Zilpah is Gen. 372. That verse seems to 
represent a version of the Joseph-story in which the 
enmity against Joseph was confined to the sons of Bilhah 
and Zilpah.? Such a story may be a late invention to 
remove the reproach from the sons of Leah (Gunkel, 
ad éoc.}, in particular from Judah; but P may have 
found it in sources which had more to say on the 
subject, The name Zilpah cannot be explained from 
the vocabulary of the remains of Hebrew literature. 
We cannot be sure, however, that Genesis as we now 
read it regards Zilpah as Hebrew. Her mistress is a 
‘daughter of Laban (cp RACHEL, § 14). 

According to Test. X//, Patr,, Naph. 1, indeed, Zilpah and 
Bilhah, who are sisters (cp Jubilees, 289), are daughters of a 
maid (ra.diany) of Laban (Aiwa) and of Rotheos ‘of the stock 
of Abraham,’ who was carried captive from a place called Zelpha 
‘(whence the name of his first-born). Elsewhere, however, the 
sisters are daughters of Laban himself by a concubine (Ps.-Jon. 


on Gen. 29 24 20, Gen. rabba 74, Pirké Rab. El. 36 ; cp Charles, 
Bk. of Jub. 170). 


The name Zilpah has accordingly been explained 


‘ ; For a late example see Zest. X77. Paty., Naph. 1, quoted 
low, 

2 It is against the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah that Joseph 
speaks to Jacob in Test. X7/, Patr., Gad, x. 
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ZILPAH 


from the Aramzean (Holzinger, KHC on Gen. 309; 
Baethgen, Bei/r. 160). 

In Aram. 4/ 2/6 means ‘ to drip, trickle,’! in Syriac ' to defile’; 
in Assyrian, where, however, there is the natural uncertainty as 
to whether the first radical is z or 9, it occurs as 2a-lip-ti—~e.g., 
in the recurring phrase [¢a-67-26] 2a-dip-t1, ‘[planning} hostility.’ 

If the theory of Aramzean extraction was a modifica- 
tion of an older story (cp below), the name may have 
been earlier Dilpah (cp Jidlaph, the ‘uncle’ of Rebekah; 
Gen. 2222), the root of which does occur in Hebrew. 
On the assumption that the name has been modified, 
C. Niebuhr (Gesc&. 1253) connected it with Zelophehad 
(anny; for a suggestion as to the real origin of which 
strange name, however, see MANASSEH, § 92), whilst 
Cheyne formerly connected both Zilpah and Zelophehad 
with ‘Salhad’ (above, col. 2309 near foot). This 
suggestion he regards as still tenable; but his present 
view is different. 

It has always seemed strange that such widely 
separated communities as Gad and Asher should be 
2. Zilpah grouped as Zilpah tribes. ; Their agreement 
tribes, bearing names of deities apparently dis- 
"tinct from Yahwe has been noted elsewhere 
(ASHER, § £ n.; Gav, § 2), as also their Aramzean 
elements (ASHER, § 3, GAD, § 2). Whether they once 
lived together is uncertain. It has been thought that 
traces of an early stay of Asher can be detected S. of the 
plain of Megiddo (cp ASHER, §§ x 3). The presence of 
Beria and of Heber and Malchiel as father and sons in 
the Asher list (Nu. 2644 7) and the same three names 
(if Michael is for Malchiel) in nearly the same relation 
in Benjamin lists (1 Ch. 813 Z 161) and of a clan 
Beria in an Ephraim list would be a not unnatural 
result if Ephraim and Benjamin's territory had been 
earlier occupied by Asherites (so Steuernagel, Ainwand. 
30 7-). If the sons of Zilpah are meant in Genesis to 
be regarded as older than Joseph the seniority would be 
a natural way of representing an earlier occupation of 
the Ephraim highlands which must be assumed if we 
suppose that Asher really entered Palestine from the E. 
We might suppose that a Zilpah tribe was settled in E. 
Palestine, that part of it crossed the Jordan, and after 
staying a while in Ephraim moved northwards and 
took the name of Asher (from.the older inhabitants in 
the N.? see ASHER, §§ 1 3), whilst the portion of the 
Zilpah tribe which remained came to be known as Gad. 
On the other hand it is uncertain when we are meant to 
place the birth of the sons of Zilpah. Even the editor 
need not have intended to suggest that both Gad and 
Asher fall between Naphtali and Issachar and between 
Naphtali and Joseph (cp RACHEL, § 1c). The sons’ 
births may have been grouped artificially to facilitate 
the narrative (cp TRIBES, § 9}. Steuernagel, indeed, 
pleads strongly for the historical trustworthiness of the 


1 In Arabic ‘to draw near,’ but 2fa garden; in Ethiopic 
zelfat=reproof. Yakut gives a water on the way to Mekka, 


_Zulfate. ji, 939 10 f. (cp it. 955 19,f)- 


2 [When Steuernagel (Zizwand. 47) concludes that the clans 
derived from Zilpah, like those derived from Bilhah, were re- 
rarded as not so fully Israelitish as the Leah and Rachel tribes 
necause they were of heathen origin, he does not allow for the 
peerieality that Leah and her maid Zilpah are only doubles of 

achel and her maid Bilhah—or, etymologically, that Leah, 
Rachel, and Bilhah are all corrupt fragments of Jerahmeel 
{[acop, § 3), and that Zilpah (with which Mr. Hogg compares 
Jidlaph, most appropriately from the present point of view, for 
among his brothers are Kemuel= Jerahmeel, and Chesed =Cush) 
is an equally corrupt fragment of a name virtually synonymous 
with Jerahmeel—viz,, Ishmael. Nor can the possibility be 
denied that ‘Asher’ may be connected with ‘Asshur’ or 
‘ Ashhur,’ one of the ethnic names of the Negeb, and Dan with 
Adan or Adon—another of these names (cp PARADISE, § 7, end, 
and see Cort. #76.). And only a very close examination of the 
texts can assure us that Gad and Asher were not originally 
located in the Negeb. That the tradition made some of the 
clans which were fused with the Jacob or Israel tribe heathenish 
(7.¢., worshippers of gods other than Yahweée), will, however, be 
universally admitted. The most important passages for the 
textual critic are perhaps Gen. 29r (on which see Jacos, § 3) 
and 3123 46_ (on which see GALEED, GILEAD, but note 
that there seems to have been a southern Gilead, referred to, 
e.g-, in Jer. 822 [see Crit, 8%6.), and the probable original of 
the much-disputed Lud, Ludim),—t.x.c.] 
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Hebrew traditions, and the case can be made very 
plausible. Who are the ‘brothers’ whom Jacob finds 
in E, Palestine when he comes with Rachel (and 
Bilhah} from Laban (Gen. $132 37 46 54)? Must they 
not be brother tribes who had remained there when 
Jacob moved off? And, since Gad is the tribe most 
firmly settled there, may not these ‘brothers’ be repre- 
sented by the name Zilpah? Steuernagel supposes that 
several tribes (Zilpah, etc.) accompanied Jacob on its 
journey up from its settlement S, of Palestine. The 
representation of the Zilpah tribes as younger than the 
four Leah tribes, but older than Issachar and Zebulun, 
may represent a theory as to the time of their reaching 
their several seats; and the theory may be correct. 
There are great difficulties, however. The effect of 
system may indeed be far-reaching. If Asher arrived 
somewhat early W. of Jordan, and Gad somewhat late 
E. of Jordan (Gan, § 8}, it is difficult to see how the 
grouping of them as Zilpah tribes can be anything but 
artificial, See, further, TRIBES. 

Nor is it easy to see why Zilpah is connected with 
Leah, There is no obvious link between Gad or Asher 
3. Zilpah and Judah or the other Leah tribes. ; Nor 
and Leah. * the relation of Zilpah to Leah even in the 

* story parallel with that of Bilhah to Rachel, 
or Hagar to Sarah. In the cases of Bilhah and Hagar 
the maid's children are born before her mistress’s and 
because the mistress has no children (cp RACHEL, § 14). 
In the case of Zilpah, on the contrary, Leah has no less 
than four children before the maid is called in. Is it 
possible that Leah represents two figures, the second 
being the mother of Zebulun and Issachar? These two 
sons were born after Zilpah's, and a connection among 
the four is more easily thinkable than in the case of the 
other Leah tribes. Issachar may have possessed part 
of the highlands of Ephraim at one time {cp ISSACHAR, 
§ 4, n. 2, and Steuernagel, Ainwend. 12 7}, and the 
same may have been true at an early date even of 
ZEBULUN (g.v., § 7). 

On the other hand, the same possibilities are not 
excluded in the case of the other four Leah tribes (see 
StMEon, § 4). It is conceivable that Asher crossed 
the Jordan into Ephraim before Jacob-Rachel came to 
occupy the place of the older Leah tribes (so Steuer- 
nagel). H.W. H. 


ZILTHAI, RV Zillethai (OY). 
1. b. Surmet (g.c.) in a genealogy of BEnyAmInN (¢.z., 9 ii. 8), 
£ Ch. 8 20 (aadder [B], cade: [A], cedad [L]). 


2. One of David's warriors, 1Ch. 1220 (cepatee [BX], yarabe 
[A], eAada (LP. See Davin, § 11 ne. 

ZIMMAH (731; zemma [BL]), 2 Gershonite (Leviti- 
cal) name; 1 Ch. 620[5] (Gaza [AJ), 42 [27] Copuou (BI, -po 
[A], 2Ch. 29 12 (e008 [BA)). 

ZIMRAN (}JOt; Sam. j1WSt; plausibly connected 
with V3}, ‘antelope’ [see WRS, J. PAz/. 992], but ep 
ZrMRI}), the eldest of Abraham's ‘sons’ by Keturah 
{Gen. 252 1 Ch.132i zeBpan [A*E], zemp. [A], 
zemBp- [A*B}, zomBp. [D*-] zemBp.. zempam [L)]). 
The Zamareni, a tribe of the interior of Arabia (Plin. 
NA 632, Grotius), and Zabram, the royal town of the 
xiwacdoxodmirat, W. of Mecca, on the Red Sea (Ptol. 
vi. 75, Knobel) have been supposed to represent Zimran, 
But whether we ought to go so far from the Keturite 
centre—z.e., the orp pix {see East, CHILDREN OF ; 
REKEM)-—is very doubtful. 

In Jer. 25 25 we find a people called ‘ Zimri’ (Pesh. ‘ Zimran’) 
mentioned with Arabia (i.e., N. Arabia), Elam and Madai (read 
‘ Jerahmeel’), and SapHon (on the N. Arabian border). Tuch 
disputes the connection between ‘Zimran’ and ‘Zimri,' but, 
from our present point of view, wrongly. Both in Gen. 252 and 
in Jer. 2525 a N. Arabian people is required. See Zim. 

T. K.C. 


ZIMRI (51, 2 shortened form ?—cp the name Zim- 
rida in Am. Tab. [of governors of Sidon and of Lachish], 
also in an early Bab. text, BA Cuneif. Texts, Pt. iv., 
which also mentions Zimri-hammu, Zimri-hanata the 
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Amorite [Pinches]; Hommel, comparing Old Arab. 
compound names, interprets ‘ protection’ [47 85, cp 
88, 230]; but cp ZIMRI, 2; zamBple]: [BNAFL)). 

1. One of the sons of Zerah b. Judah (1 Ch. 26}, in 
Josh. 71 called ZABDI. 

2, A descendant of Saul mentioned in a genealogy 
of BENJAMIN (¢.v., § 9, ii. 8), 1 Ch. 836 (faup [A]= 
942). Cp ZEMIRA, 

3. ‘Captain of the chariots,’ who conspired against 
Elah king of Israel and killed him, and to secure his 
own position on the throne exterminated all the remnant 
of the family of Baasha. After a seven days’ reign in 
Tirzah he was besieged by Omri the general, whereupon 
like Sardanapalus he burnt the palace over his head and 
perished in the ruins (1 K.169-20). In @ the names 
Zambri and Omri are much confused. 

4. b. SALU (g.v.), a Simeonite chief, the name given 
to the central figure in P’s narrative of the sin of the 
b'ne Israel with Midian (Nu. 256-18 P). Zimri had 
brought a Midianitess named CozBi to the camp, and 
Phinehas, moved to indignation, slew them both, in the 
‘tent’ (nap) 3? see We. Pro. 363, ET 356. See 
PHINEHAS, and cp DIBRI. S.A. C. 


ZIMRI ('21; om. @; Pesh. d4mran,; Vg. Zambri), 
one of the tribes or peoples threatened with judgment 
by Jeremiah (or by a supplementer who assumes Jere- 
miah’s mantle), Jer. 2525. 

A revision of the text of vv. 19-26 places it beyond all reason- 
able doubt that a N. Arabian people is meant. See ZiniRAN, 
SHESHACH, 

A land called Zimri, whose king was allied to the kings of 
Babylon and Ejam (Sir H. Rawlinson, G. Smith, etc.), does not 
exist; the right reading of the text is "Namri’ (see AB 1 140186; 
Schr. AGF 170). But toemend Jeremiah’s ‘Zimri’ into ‘Namri’ 
with Winckler (401292), or ‘Gomeri’ or ‘Gimirri’ (see 
GoMEr) with Rost (Untersuch. 103 [1897]} and Peiser (ZA 717 
te 350 [x897]), is hardly possible if we duly criticise the text of 

TL. TK. C. 


ZIN (}¥. clelin, cina, cena; in Nu. 344 ennak 
[B; Kai follows], ceennak [AF], enak [L], in 
Josh.153, ennak [B]. cennak [B*>], cena [A]: 
cina [L]; Eus. Jer. enna enna (OS, 25337 11810] ; 
sce below). ‘The wilderness N, of that of PARAN (¢.v.); 
the most important place in it was Kadesh-barnea in its 
oasis (Nu, 1321 201 2714 3336 343 f. Dt. 3251 Josh. 
151[oe#A]3). More precisely, it was the wild mountain- 
region {Jos. Azz. iv. 46, speaks of a mountain called 
Sin} rising in successive slopes from the ‘Arabah in one 
direction and et-Tih in another, which now bears the 
name of the ‘Azazimeh Arabs who inhabit it. See 
WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OF. It has been suggested? 
that Sin may mean the ‘ wall’ of rock within which the 
wilderness of Zin lies (cp Z1on). 

The existence of VX ‘to protect” however, is very quest ions 
able, and the name looks as if it had been worn down in course 
ofages. Analogy favours the view that 13 (Zin), jy (Zoan), px 
(ZENAN), and jax (ZaaNAN), have all come, through pysas 
(Z1Bx0n), from Sxyny (Ishmael). 

Lagarde, however, with much learning and plausibility, 
suggests a derivation from psn, which in Aram. and 
Ass. means ‘axe,’ in Ethiopic ‘iron’ (Metthei?. 2361 F ; 
ep G. Hoffm. ZDA4G 32753). Tg. Jer. gives in Nu. 
344 {for px) xbia my, ‘the iron mountain,’ presuppos- 
ing psn, and 6's forni evva[«] may ultimately come from 
the same reading. 

This reading, if correct, might illustrate a number of references 
to iron in narratives or prophecies which, as the criticism of the 
text seems to show, relate to the Negeb. See It. 311 (cp Oa); 
420 (‘an iron furnace’ || ‘ Misrim’}; 89 (‘whose stones are 
iron"); Josh. 17x6 18 Judg.119 43 13 (Kenizzites, chariots of 
iron); 1 K.221z (Zedekiah the Kenizate [see ZEDEKIAH, 2], 
‘horns of iron’); 2 K.6 6(swimming iron; see PROPHET, § 7}3 
Jer. 15 r2 (‘iron of ZapHon); Ezek, 27 12 19 (Tarshish [Asshur ?} 
and Javan [Jerahmeel?] trafficking with iron}; Am.13 (the 





1 On AZp (whence ‘alcove’), which is used to denote a 


princely tent, as well as the bridal pavilion, see WRS, Kinship, 
171, 292; PaviLion, 2; TENT, §4n. 
2 Wetzstein, in Del. Ge.,(4) 578. 
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[southern] Arammites thresh [the southern] Gilead with instru- 
ments of iron). Still tie method of grouping names before 
seeking to account for them seems to favour the preceding 
explanation. The evva[x] in @® and the xbina in Tg. Jer. are at 
any rate exceptional. T. K, C. 


ZINA (NJ'T), b. Shimei, a Gershonite Levite (1 Ch. 


2310). In v.11 the name becomes ZizaH (77). @BAL reads 
gc¢a in both places. 


ZION (}}¥, cle]iwn}. The designation, properly, 
of the ‘Jebusite’ stronghold at Jerusalem, which 
after its capture by David received the name ‘ David's 
burg,’ 25.579. Various explanations of the name 
have been given. Gesenius { 7Aes. 1164) and Lagarde 
{Ubers. 84, n.*) derive from ,/nny ‘to be dry,’ cp 


n 


4 
Syr. Oey, which Lag. 


form. Delitzsch (Psalmen,( 170) makes the primary 
form yay, from mx ‘to set up.’ Wetzstein (in Del. 
Gen. 578) derives from ,/j's ‘to protect,’ so that the 
name would mean ‘anv, citadel’; ep ZIN. 

It may be better, however, to add ys to the group Zin, Zenan, 


Zaanan, and Zoan, and to suppose Zion to be a descendant of 
the race-name ‘Ishmael’ through the intermediate form pyax 


{ZisEoN). Another corruption of the same name is probably obey 
(see SHALEM), and this most plausibly accounts for a much- 
disputed name py. That the first part of this name means 
‘city,’ Sayce (see col. 2409, top) and Nestle (PAilologia Sacra, 
17) have independently seen. We must now add that ody is 
probably=bayne:, and that this is a type of corruption which 
occurs frequently in the OT. Jerusalem, then, according to 
this explanation, was criginally one of the many Ishmaelite or 
Jerahimenlite settlements In Palestine, a view which is supported 
y the fact that Isaiah (291) calls the city of David ‘ Jerahmee!’ 
{corrupted into ‘ Ariel’j, and by the equally significant statement 
of the historian that after taking the stronghold David ‘built 
round about Jerahmeel and within.’1 See Crit. Bi. It is true, 
David is said (2 8. 56) to have ‘gone against the Jebusites,’ but 
the Jebusites apparently owe their existence in the text to 
corruption, and in an earlier form of the text this seems to have 
been indicated by the scribe himself. As in Gen. 3620 [see 
ZiwEon] and elsewhere. the corrupt reading yors ay (EV ‘the 
inhabitants of the land ') has grown out of soxyne (Iishmaelites}, 
wt being an editor’s insertion to make the corrupt *yy in- 
telligible. The earlier text appears to have said in v. 6, ‘And 
the king and his men went to Jerusalem against the Ishmaelites ’; 
‘Ishmaelites’ here is a synonym of ‘ Jerahmeelites.’_ To this we 
must add that the ‘lame’ and the ‘blind’ spoken of in the MT 
(and in @) of 2S.468 are as imaginary as the tribal name 
‘Jebusite’; ovny and o’noy both being corrupt fragments of 
oobxprry (see Crz#. Bié., and cp MEeurBosHETH, Puinraas). 
‘This is no digression ; it had to be shown that names so closely 
connected as Zion and (Jeru-)salem had the same origin, and if 
in the course of doing so we have been enabled to show that the 
early historians at any rate did not ‘infer incorrectly’ from the 


regards as the older 


tribal name Jebusite the existence of a city called Jebus? (of : 


which the Amarna correspondence appears to have known 
nothing), this is perhaps at any rate a boon for future students. 
It is possible that the error s979° for ““Syynys is really a some- 
what ancient one (see, ¢.g., Zech. 97). But Ezekiel (16 3 45) is 
still aware that Amorites (or Arammites= Jerahmeelites) and 
Hittites (rather Rehobothites) formed the pre-Israelitish popula- 
tion of the city of Jerusalem. Cp Oc. 


The term ‘Zion’ (we retain the term, as, even if a 
corruption, yet an ancient and a popular one} belongs 
properly, as shown elsewhere (JERUSALEM, §§ 17-20), 
to the southern part of the eastern hill, where the ‘ burg 
of David’ stood. Above the ‘ burg‘ rose the temple, 
and in usage ‘Zion’ represents the temple hill (2 K. 
1931; Is. 2423; cp 1032). Even more commonly, 
however, we find it a term for the whole of Jerusalem, 
whether in parallelism with Jerusalem {Is.43 3019 
Am.12 Mic. 3rore Ps. 10222) or alone {Is.127 2816 
Jer. 314 Lam. 5ir). Often it is personified (Is, 409 41 27 
513 521 f 7 5920 6014 668 Zeph. 316 Zech. 117) though 
here an idealisation has taken place, the ‘ Zion’ intended 
being really the company of those residents in the 


1 That ibn and ibn, wherever they occur, are mispointed, 
can hardly be doubted. They are corrupt fragments of Sapna 
{see Mito). In 2S. 59 the yo prefixed to yy5p7 has arisen in 
this way, The scribe began to write sibp without the initial », 
and left sp uncancelled. Afterwards, 54 was ‘corrected ’ into yn- 


2 So Driver, in Hastings, DB 2 5544, expressing the common 
opinion, 
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Holy City in the period of the Second Isaiah and of 
Ezra who, in the orthodox sense of the phrase, ‘ feared 
Yahwe.’ The phrase js na, literally ‘the daughter 
Zion,’ is an idiomatic expression for the people of 
Jerusalem, Is. 18 522 Jer. 431, etc. (see DAUGHTER, 3}. 
It remains to be added that ‘Zion,’ in 1x Macc. 
everywhere means the temple hill (see 437 60354 648 62 
733 10311 1427). For a Hebrew writer, who formed 
his style on classical models, this was natural, Josephus, 
writing in Greek, does not use the name. In the NT 
it occurs only in quotations from the OT, except in 
Heb, 1222 (a fine rhetorical passage) and in Rev. 141. 
How fond the later Jews became of the name Zion 

appears most clearly from the Psalms. See especially 
Ps. 875, if, with Wellhausen, we may follow @'s yirnp 
Llé]iay, pet dvPpwos), and render, 

But every one calls Zion his mother, 

And of it is every one native ; 

He himself, the Most High, keeps it.) 

. iT. KC. 

ZIOR (W'S; cwpe [B], capaid [B* “45 superscr. 
ai], ciwp [AL]), a place in the hill-country of Judah 
(Josh. 15s54t). It is mentioned with Arab, Beth- 
tappuah, Humtah, Kirjath-arba (‘ the same is Hebron’). 

The names Arab and Kirjath-arba (surely from Kirjath-‘arab) 
peut to the Jerahmeelite border. So also does Humtah (7¢., 

amath=Maacah) and perhaps Beth-tappuah (see Narutu- 
Him). ‘Hebron’ in the gloss on ‘ Kirjath-arba’ is probably (as 
in some other cases) a corruption of ‘Rehoboth’; P may already 
have found this corruption 1n the written list which he seems to 
have used. ‘ Zior,’ then, is probably a corruption of the name 
of some Jerahmeelite place near Rehoboth. One cannot help 
thinking of Missur, properly the name of a region (see M1zraiM, 
§ 24), but possibly also of a town (cp Cusham-jerahmeel! 
(SHECHEM]). The reading of @AL may suggest an identification 
with Zarr (¢.z.). 

Van de Velde and Conder, however, identify Zior with Sa‘ir 
or (PEF 4M 3 309) Si‘air, 44 m. N. from Hebron, where a tomb 
of Esau is shown. Eusebius (OS 293 19) mentions a village Sior 
between Elia and Eleutheropolis. TAK. C, 


ZIPH (Ft; zlejid [BAL]), whence the gentilic 
Ziphites, or, incorrectly [see Ps. 54], Ziphims (O° ; 
zlejiaion 18.2319 262 Ps, 54 title zipeoyc T)). 
1. An unidentified town belonging to Judah, situated 
towards the border of Edom (Josh. 1524 [? B]), On the 
new theory which makes David carve out for himself 
at first a principality in the Negeb, this more southern 
Ziph may have a claim to be that intended in the early 
tradition. See 2, end. 

2. A town in the hill-country of Judah (Josh. 1555 ; 
ofe:8 [B]}, mentioned together with Maon, Carmel, and 
Jutah. Its connection with the clan of Caleb, which at 
one time had its seat about Hebron (but see below), is 
expressed in genealogical form in 1 Ch. 242,? and again 
in 1 Ch. 416, where Ziph and Ziphah (ney yt; Fapa 
cat fatpa [B], figpae «. Sarda [A], Sd «. Sepa [L]} are 
‘sons’ of (the unknown) JEHALELEEL (¢.v.}.  Ziph 
and that part of the wilderness of Judah to which it 
gave jts name are mentioned in the account of David's 
outlawry (1S. 23:4 %), and the surrounding hill country 
with its many caves supplied admirable ‘lurking places’ 
and ‘strongholds’ (1S. 281419, and cp x Macc. 231). 
See Conder's description of the fantastic cones and 
knife-like ridges of the hills of Ziph (PZFQ, 1875, 
P- 43)- 

Ziph existed in the time of Jerome, who places it 8 
R. m. from Hebron (OS 15914; cp 25840 f-). This 
is too much by nearly half. The true site was found 
by Robinson at Tedé Zif, a conspicuous mound, 2882 
ft. above sea-level, and 8-9 m. SE. of Hebron, with no 
trace of buildings at the present day, but with some 
cisterns. A little to the E., on a low hill or ridge, 
there are broken walls and foundations ; but these do 
not represent the city fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch, 118; 
see below). Conder endeavours to show that there 

1 Furness's translation (Psalms, SBOT). But cp Che. Ps. ,(2) 
and Rertholet, Sted/ung, 182. 


_ 2 paplelteals] [BA] (MT, Mesua [g7]), the father’ of Ziph, 
ts in 2Ch. 118 mentioned along with Ziph (ecS[B)). 
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never was a ‘wocd’ in the district of Ziph (see 1S. 2815, 
EV, and see below). ‘The country is emphatically a 
dry land, looking down on the barren wastes which lie 
above the Dead -Sea between Masada and Engedi. 
There is no moisture capable of supporting vegetable 
growth '(PE£FOQ, 1875, p.45). G. A. Smith (4G 306 n., 
307 n.) substantially agrees. ; 

Among the many difficult points connected with the Hebrew 
traditions is this—Was the chief Calebite city Hebron or REuo- 
BOTH (g.v.)? If the latter, then the Ziph of 1Ch. 242 may be 
that mentioned in Josh. 15 2g. And another is this—Was David's 
Ziph the first or the second place so called? The yin (Horesn) 
of 1S. 2315 may very well be a corruption of swe (Ashhur) 
which seems to have been a name nearly equivalent to Jerah- 
meel. We may also doubt about Rehoboam’s Ziph, as well as 
about the other names in 2Ch, 116-ro (see REHOBOAM). 

T.K.C, 


ZIPHION (}i*DY¥), Gen. 4616 = Nu. 2615, ZEPHON 
(7.v.). 

ZIPHRON qinet, scarcely ‘stench,’ see ZANOAH, 
but cp NAMES, § 106, n. 1; Acdpwnad [B]. ed. 
(B*>]; zed. [AL]}, a point on the N. frontier of 
Canaan, Nu. 349+. According to Furrer (ZDPV 828) 
and Socin (Baed.@ 395), the mod. Zaferdneh! (Rob. 
gives ez-Za'ferdneh), ESE. of er-Restan. This, how- 
ever, does not suit Furrer's own view of the frontier, 
for Sadad (his Zedad) is SSE, of Zaferdnehk, whereas 
it should lie to the N. Hence Miihlau, in Riehm’s 
HWB, following Wetz. (Xeiseber. 88), prefers the ruins 
called Zifraz, fourteen hours NE. of Damascus. 

There is reason to think, however, that the description 
originally referred to the Negeb (see ZEDap), that Ziphron 
corresponds to the Sipraim of Ezekiel, and that both names 
are corruptions of Zarephath. See ZEDAD. Tc: 

ZIPPOR (BY, IBY; cermpwp[BAFL]}. Barak 


{(g.v.), king of Moab, is called ‘son of Zippor’ (Nu. 22241016 
23 18 Josh. 249 Judg. 112s), 7.¢., either son of a person called 
Zippor (‘bird’), or ‘native of Zarephath,’ the Zarephathites 
being a section of the N. Arabian Misrites (see ZAREPHATH, 
Mizraim, § 24). It is foe that just as the Edomite king 
Shaul (AV Saul) was a Misrite of Rehoboth (see Bera), so the 
Moabite king Balak was a Misrite of Zarephath (unless indeed 
Balak was king of Musri; see Moses, § 17). The Cushite wife 
of Moses bore the startlingly similar name ZiproraH (¢.v.). 
See, however, Names, § 68, T KC, 

ZIPPORAH (7153; cetrpwpa [BAFL]}, daughter 
of Hobab or Jethro, ‘priest of Midian,’ and wife of 
Moses (Ex. 2ar, J; 425, J; 182, E}. 

In Nu. 1214 she is called a ‘Cushite woman"; ‘ Misrite’ 
would perhaps have been more accurate, but Missur (= Musri) 
and Cush in N. Arabia were contiguous (see Cus, 2). On the 
significance of her name (probably a distortion of Zarephath), 
and of her connection with Moses, see Moses, §§ 4, 7, and cp 
Circumcision, § 2; ZAREPHATH ; Z1PPoR. . 

In its present form the name means ‘bird’; cp 
Names, § 68. There is an Aramaic proper name xnss 
in C7S (101) ll2 122; the Greek equivalent being 
oedpepa {S. A. Cook, Aram. Gloss. 102, who refers to 
Cl.-Gan, Ree. d'archéol. 1885, p. 23). The name 
Zippor (ze¢ Zipporah) occurs as a woman's name in 
Talm. Jer. G7zttin, 53. Tr. KC. 


ZITHRI, RV Sithri (WD; for origin see SETHUR), 
b, Uzziel, a (Kohathite) Levite, Ex. 622 (weype: (Bl, veOper [A], 
cerpe [FL)). 

ZIV (1), 1 K.6137 RV, AV Zir. See MonTH, §2 (2). 

ZIZ, GOING UP OF (j*¥i] MID), a pass in the 
S. of Palestine, 2 Ch. 2016 (THN aNAaBacIN acae 
[BA]. tT. a, THc €ZoxHe acica[L]}. The name looks 
suspicious ; but the ordinary view that the Wady Hasasa, 
by which the old Roman road leads from En-gedi to 
Jerusalem, is meant, is plausible. 

The mention of Hazazon-TAMAR (¢.v.) in uv. 2, however, 


introduces a perplexing element into the geography. For a 
way out of the difficulty, see NEGEB, § 7. T.K.C. 


ZIZA (N'Y, perhaps abbrev., § 58, cp ZAZA, ZUZIM). 

t. A prince of SrmEon (§ 5 [ii-]}, temp, Hezekiah; 1 Ch.437 
(owen (B 7], Govga fA}, Supa [L)). 

2. One of Rehoboam's children by Maacah; 2 Ch. 1120 
(.elega [BAL]. 


1 For a southern Zaferaneh (cp Rob. BR 2 185) see ASPHAR, 
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ZIZAH (MY), Ch. 23ix. See Zia. 


ZOAN (JY; tTanic [BNA]), an Egyptian city. @, 
Vg., and Tg. identify it with Tanis, certainly correctly, 
The city had the name 5S'n/,! in Coptic times, Dja(a)né 
(also Djaane, Djani). The Greeks called it Tavis (thus 
@). The modern Arabic name is Sdn. Consequently, 
the name must have been pronounced Sa‘ne, Sa‘ni, by 
the Hebrews (following the later habit of dropping the 
feminine termination [t]). 

The city, the capital of the 14th nomos of Lower 
Egypt, near the NE. edge of the Delta, was situated 
on the right bank of the Tanitic branch of the Nile, in 
a plain which is at present, in summer, a marshy pro- 
longation of the Menzaleh lake, in winter a salt-desert. 
The modern village of San is inhabited mostly by fisher- 
men, The adjoining mound, Sdn el-hagar, ‘stone 
San,’ was excavated first in part by Mariette in 1860, 
then completely by Petrie (in 1883-84, see Tenis t and 
2, 1885). There were found many statues, sphinxes, 
obelisks, etc., belonging to a large temple, begun (it 
would seem) by kings of the sixth dynasty, continued 
in the twelfth dynasty, and completed by the greatest 
builder among the Pharaohs, Rameses Hl. See, on the 
fragments of the largest monolithic colossus known, 
Ecypt, § 37. The temple seems to have had a length 
of about rooo ft, King Psusennes of the twenty-first 
dynasty built a huge wall of bricks around it. The 
importance of the city is shown by the fact that 
Rameses IT. seems to have resided there and that the 
twenty-first dynasty originated from the city. In 
Esarhaddon'’s and Agur-bani-pal’s time, Sa’nx or Six 
was the seat of a prince; on ‘its sack by the Assyrians 
see TIRHAKAH. In Strabo (802) it still figures as a 
considerable place. Of its ultimate downfall not much 
is known. 

‘The biblical mentions are as follows. Im Is. 1911 13, 
the princes of Zoan represent Egypt {13 |] with Noph- 
Memphis). In 304, the Israelites are blamed for send- 
ing embassies to Zoan; the passage looks as if the 
Pharaohs were still residing at Zoan at times. In 
Ezek. 3014, Zoan stands parallel with the old capital of 
Upper Egypt, No, which shows that in Lower Egypt 
only Memphis can have rivalled Tanis in importance. 
Perhaps it is thus to be explained that Ps. 78 (12 43) 
speaks of the wonders done ‘in the land of Egypt, in 
the field of Zoan’ in Moses’ time. Zoan-Tanis seems 
to have been considered as the capital of Egypt, or at 
least of the Delta, in the time of the psalmist. The 
inference that Zoan was the residence of Pharaoh in 
Moses’ time and that ‘ fields of Zoan ‘ and Goshen were 
equivalent expressions has often been drawn by scholars, 
especially by Brugsch, who tried to show the identity of 
Rameses and Zoan.? Brugsch’s arguments however, 
are fallacious (although Rameses II. may have resided 
here, see above); certainly Goshen cannot have extended 
to the surroundings of Tanis. 

The curious remark Nu. 1822 (Hebron was built 
seven years before Zoan in Egypt} seems to imply that 
the writer considered Tanis as one of the oldest cities of 
Egypt. Indeed, we can trace it to the sixth dynasty 
{see above); as capital of the nome it may belong to 
prehistoric times. Chronological conclusions about the 
date of Hebron’s foundation cannot, of course, be drawn 
from the biblical remark, whether taken literally or not.§ 

WwW. M. M. 

ZOAR (WS, in Gen. 192230 “WIS; cHrwp 


‘Ale 


2 See RAMESES, § 3, on Brugsch's argument (followed by Ebers, 
Durch Gosen, 498), and Exopus, $ ro. 

3 A stele of the time of Rameses II., found at Tanis, was 
curiously dated ‘year 400 of king Set." If this date has a 
historical basis, it must mean that about 1700 B.c. the cult of 
Set was established (by Hyksos-kings?), not that Tanis was then 
founded, as some scholars have assumed. 
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[BNADEFQ]; cir. [EL]; in Gen. 1310 zoropa 
{ADEL]; in Jer. 4834 zorop [BNA]; Vg. Segor), a 
locality mentioned in Gen. 1310 1428. 1922 f. 30° Dt. 
343 Is. 155 Jer.4834t. It is commonly placed to the 
SE, of the Dead Sea, which may be correct so far as 
Is. 155 and Jer. 4834 are concerned, but hardly for Gen. 
and Dt. (/é.ce.). ; ; 
‘Yhere is in fact a considerable body of evidence for the view 
that the chief seat of the southern Israelitish legends was the 
Jerahmeelite territory, bordering on Musri and Edom. See 
Isaac, JAcos, and especially Sopom anp GomorraH. The 
play on the meaning of ‘Zoar’ in Gen. 1920 22 is only accounted 
for, if the true name of the city was 4yyr, or rather WILE, 
Missur (Musri).. The ‘Zoar "of legend was really ‘ Missur’ ; it 
was one of the cities of Musriin N. Arabia, towards S, Palestine. 
Cp Mtsraim, § 2 (4). Upon the new theory, Gen. 1810, where 
‘Pour’ appears to he distinctly placed in the Jordan valley, 
originally ran thus, ‘And Lot lifted up his eyes, and saw that 
the whole of Jerahmeel Gava 352, a primitive corruption of 
Sin) was well-watered, [before Yahwé destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah] like the garden of Yahwé, like the land of Misrim, 
in the direction of Missur.’ Here, however, it is probable that 
Missur really means the Zand of Migsur; O°1s2 INS may be 
omitted as an unintelligent alteration of “B¥iD ngN3, Ball (cp 
GARDEN, § 4, 1.) prefers reading JY%: ‘Zoan' (Pesh.?). But 
surély ‘like the land of Egypt’ was clear enough, without a 
limiting or explanatory appendage. ‘ Egypt,’ however, is not 
to be expected in this context, and the Hebrew traditions 
centre (as new evidence appears to show) in the Negeb and 
the N. Arabian border. For the later traditional view of Zoar 
see Moas, and on the whole question of the original Zoar 
cp Sopvom. T. KG: 


ZOBAH (M313, coyBa [BAL]), or more fully ARAM- 
ZOBAH (7318 DIN, Ps. 60 heading, cwBar [BXR]), 
or ARAM-zOBA (NQV¥ ‘NS, 2S.1068, but 


ixvrient RV ARAM-ZOBAH), the home of one of 
theory. David's ‘thirty’ (25.2336; AyNamewc 


[BA], maccaBa [L]},} also the name of 
an Arameean state, whose king Hadadezer was defeated 
by David (2 S. 81-14 1015 #). In 1S. 1447 ‘the kings 
of Zobah’ are said to have been defeated by Saui,? and 
in 2Ch. 83 Solomon is asserted to have taken Hamath- 
zobah (Bacw8a [B}, atuad’’ covGa [A], exade. [I.]); 
the latter designation is thought to imply the same 
(erroneous ?} conception of the importance of Zobah 
which is found in (@) 28.83 8 1015-rx9@, but not in the 
narrative (4) which contains 28. 101-14194. This at 
least is clear, that in the respective strata of narrative 
different views of the position of the kingdom of Zobah 
are suggested. If the view implied in the former 
stratum (@) is correct, the idea that David was one of 
the mightiest monarchs of his time is not an extrava- 
gant one, for here the kingdom of Zobah under Hadad- 
ezer is represented as dominating the whole of Syria, 
whereas in the latter stratum (6) Zobah appears with 
BETH-REHOB, MAACAH, and IsHTos or Tos, as an ally 
of the Ammonites. This difference of view has been 
explained by the supposition that two different Zobahs 
have been confounded (see DaviD, § 9, with n. 2, 
where references are given for the evidence). One, to 
the N. of Damascus and Hamath, rich in copper 
(2 S.88), was conceivably the mat Nuha8si? of the 
Am. Tablets (37 5 4522, etc. ), if NuhaSsi means ‘copper’ 
{nvin3), according to Halévy’s theory (RZ/ 20219; cp 
Coprer, § 3). The other Zobah corresponds to the 
‘districts of Subitu,’ referred to by ASur-bani-pal (AB 
2217), and was S. of Damascus, perhaps (so Wi. AOF 
(467) between Haurdn and the Sea of Galilee. Two 
cities of the former Zobah (as we may provisionally say) 
are named in 2 S. 88, viz., Betah and Berothai (on these 
see TEBAH, BEROTHAI, BEROTHAH). 


1 Marquart’s suggestion (see JOEL, 3) to read NBxBN is only a 
step towards the right solution (see § 2). 

2 This, however, is probably due to a partisan of Saul, who 
wishes his favourite to vie with David (SauL, § 3). 

3 Halévy supports this by the conjecture that qniyis a con- 
traction of 7217S, ‘bright yellow,’ and compares Xadxis from 
Xadedsy ‘copper.’ Chalcis was on the slopes of Antilibanus (ep 

i, AT Unters. 180). On the situation of Nuha38i, cp Flinders 
Petrie, Syria and Egypt, 179. 
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The preceding theory assumes the general accuracy of the 
ME of the passage of 2S. referred to. There is grave reason, 
however, to hold that this assumption is 
2. New theory. erroneous. The Aram with which David 
had relations was, according to the still 
discoverable earlier form of the traditions, not the northern but 
a southern Aram—v.e., the Jerahmeelites of the Negeb, and, 
if we use the many parallels and analogies of other restored 
passages, it is not difhcult to recover the probable originals of 
names of places miswritten by the redactar, It should, however, 
first of all, be noticed to the credit of Winckler that, noticing 
the combination of Beth-rehob and Zobah, and the designation 
of Hadad-ezer, king of Zubah, as Beth-rehob, he has suggested 
that both names represent one and the same state (G/ 1141 _f). 
This is, in fact, very near the truth. The statement in 2S, 83 
should probably run thus, ‘And David smote Hadad [....,a 
native of Rehoboth, king of Zarephath,! when he went to turn 
him [David] back from the river [of Musri].'2 Verse 8 in its 
original form probably spoke only of one royal city, viz., 
Rehoboth; of this Betah gives one and Berothai another 
corruption.3 In 106 the allies of the b'ne Amnion were probably 
given as Aram-rehoboth (to which Aram-zoha is probably a 
gloss),4 Maacah (the southern Maacah), and Tubal; Helam in 
wy. 16. represents Jerahmeel (place-name). In 1S. 1447 
mary abo (the kings of Zobah') is miswritten for noqs Saxon 
(Jerahmeel-zarephath); see Saur, § 3. In 2S. 2336 we need 
not question the reading, ‘Igal, b. Nathan, of Zobah,’ for 
‘Zobah' here too represents ‘Zarephath,’ while ‘Igal’ (like 
‘Joel’ and ‘Gaal’) is a popular corruption of ‘ Jerahmeel.’ 
That ‘Zarephath’ should sometimes be used comprehensively, 
sometimes with a narrower reference, affords no ground for 
surprise. ‘Zarephathites’ is constantly used widely, and yet 
primarily, of course, it merely meant the people of the city of 
Zarephath, On ‘ Hamath-zobah’ (Maacath-zarephath), 2 Ch, 83 
see SOLOMON, § 7. 

Nildeke (8£ 1232) places Zobah ‘nearly in the region of 
Emesa.’ .Elsewhere (see MErom) it is suggested that Merom 
(Josh. 1157) may be the second or more southerly Zobah. 

: T. K.C. 


ZOBEBAH (733813), with ‘Anub’ and the ‘ families. 
of Aharhel, the son of Harum,’ is (perhaps) connected 
genealogically with Tekoa (MT Coz f{g.v.]), 1 Ch. 48 
(caBaea [B], cwBHBa [A], caB. [L]). See TEKoA. 

ZODIAC (ND), Job 3832 RV™:, EV MAzzAROTH 
(g.v.). See also Stars, § 3 (dh 

ZOHAR (MN, § 66; ‘ reddish-white ?' see CoLours, 


§ 7; caap [BADEL]). 
1, Probably the name of the clan to which Ephron the Hittite 
(from Rehobothite [7], see REHOBOTH) belonged (Gen. 238 259). 


Possibly we should read 7, ZERAH. 

2, b. Simeon (§ 9); see Zerah (4). 

3. b. Ashhur, a Judahite (x Ch. 4.7; Kr. Wk}, ‘and Zohar.’ 
RVmg. ; Kt. 4my), see Iznar, 2; cai o. [BA], xai evap [L)). 

ZOHELETH, STONE OF ind} 438, ‘Serpent's 
Stone’ [BDB], but see below). ‘This stone was evidently 
sacred, like the fountain En-rogel beside which it 
stood, and in the building which enclosed it Adonijah, 
as claimant of the crown of Israci, probably held his 
sacrificial feast {r K. 19). 

Gk. readings are : Ai@ov Tat gwedc@ [A], ... Tov ev earaG [L], 
a8) ToU gwedce (B]; cp mapa Thy mryny Thy Ev TH Pagtrinw 
mapadeiaw, Jos, Ané. vii. 144. 

There must have been something remarkable about 
it. Very possibly it was overlaid with a ‘brilliant’ 
metal called nbm, sdféleth, and corresponding to the 
Ass. safala.5 There were two brazen pillars before the 
temple at Jerusalem (zr K. 417 ar). The ‘stone of 
Zoheleth’ may have been a ruder pillar of the same 
sort. Some writers would place Zoheleth in the rocky 
way near the village of Silwan (Siloah) called Zahweleh. 
rt K.14: implies that those who were with Adonijah 
could see what went on in the valley of Kedron ; this, 
however, would have been quite easy from Zahwelch 
(see Buhl, Pad. 94; Baed.( 100). 

Welihausen (Heid.(2) 146) suggests a connection with the 
‘brilliant’ planet Saturn (cp the Ar. proper name Zuhal). 





1 The vague notice in 2S.8r (where oonwbn represents 
B'n5qs) probably comes from another source. 

2 Read, with Winckler, 1739 ink avin), 

3 In Ezek. 4716 the names should probably be Maacath, 
Rehoboth, Zarephath (see Stpraim and Crit, B76.) 

4 Note that no extra number of warriors is put down for 
Beth-rehob. 

5 Cp the passages cited by Del. 4ss. HWB, s.v. ‘zahali.’ 
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Others (e.g. WRS, XS (@) 172, and Benzinger, Xx. 4) doubt- 
fully connect the sacred fountain and stone with the Dragon’s 
Weill of Neh. 213 (see Deacon). Zoheleth might mean 
‘serpent.’ T. KC. 


ZOHETH (nM) and BeN-zoHETH (g.v.), sons of 
Ishi, a descendant of Judah, 1 Ch.420 (zwan [B], 
zwyad [A], zawe [h]). 


ZOPHAH (NES; cwyae, coodac [B] -ap, -da 
(A), cova [L]), a name in a genealogy of AsHER (g.v., § 4 2), 
1 Ch. 735A 


ZOPHAI (*5)3), 1 Ch, 626 [11], see ZuPH. 


ZOPHAR (1508 ; cuodap [BRAC], one of Job's 
friends, a Naamathite (Job 211 llr 201 429 [and x7e 
@jt). Naamadg (¢.v.) was in SW. Judah; but the 
clan which settled there was doubtless of Calebite and 
therefore of Edomite extraction (cp ‘Naam,’ 1 Ch.415). 
The poet must have reckoned ‘ Zophar’ as an Edomite. 

Probably the writer took the name from the notices in Gen. 
86 x1 15 1 Ch. 1 36, where ypy (Gen-.) or thy (Ch.)} both forms mis- 
written for 4p1y (see &)}—occurs among the sons of Eliphaz, son 
of Esau. (See ZEPHO.) Still, ‘Naamathite’ is hardly the name 
we expect, Possibly »ypy3 may have come from snp13, and this, 
by transposition, from 3:7. Zophar, then, like Eliphaz would 
be called a Temanite. 

Dozy’s correction (see Di., 20), *npy7 ‘a man of Raaman’ 
G.v.), and Hommel’s, y:yp, ‘ Minezan’ (cp @, 6 Mfekvatos and, 
2x1 42172, 6 Mfe}vatwy BarAeds), seem less plausible. 

T. KL C, 

ZOPHIM (D°BY, ckorian [BAFL]), apparently a 
mountain-district (TTY, see FIELD, 1), where was the 
‘height of the Pisgah,’ Nu. 2314. Dillmann, but not 
Kautzsch {7S}, renders ‘y mw ‘the field of watchers,’ 


and supposes that there in times of danger watchers 
were stationed, or else that there diviners were wont 
to scan the heavens or the flight of birds for omens. 

In Nu. 21 20, however, ‘the height of the Pisgah’ is said to be 
‘in the highland of Moab,’ or rather (see Moas, § 14) ‘of 
Migssur.' This suggests that O'S¥ is a corrupt or mutilated form 
of the name of a region or a clan—i.e., either of ID or of 
one 3x. It was in fact probably a mountain not far from 


Zarephath that was meant in the original story, See further 
NEso i., § 2. T.K.C. 

ZOPHIM, RAMATHAIM. See RAMATHAIM. 

ZORAH (MYTY, as if ‘hornet’; cp MYV¥; capaa): 
A city repeatedly mentioned, but not easy so to locate 
as to suit all the textual phenomena. It was closely 
connected with the story of Samson; but the scene of 
this story seems to have been differently viewed at 
different times (see SAMSON). It was Danite—of that 
there can be no doubt (Judg.132, gapad [B]; Josh. 
1942, capa@ [B}). 

Zorah is included in the same group with Eshtaol and Ashna, 
among the cities of the Shéphélah (Josh. 1533, AV Zorgean, 
psa [B}): but the kernel of the name Eshtaol (Shaol or Saul) is 
probably Jerahmeelite. It is also mentioned in Neh. 1129 (AV 
ZAREAN, om. BR*A, capa [L]) and in 2 Ch. 11 0 as fortified by 
Rehoboam; but in both passages there seems upon critical 
grounds to be reason to think that the original text referred to 
places in the Negeb. In 1 Ch. 253 we find the ZoraTHITES 
(AV ZaREATHITES, "NY WT, capabaia: [BA], capaath [L] among 
the families of Kirjath-jearim, cp x Ch. 42 (apader [B], capa [Al], 
godagind [L]}; also in 254 where the ZorITES CYI3T, noaper 
[B] ... paet [A], oapaée [L]), together with the MANAHETH- 
IVES (¢.7., and cp Manoau) are sons of Salma the ‘father’ of 
Beth-lehem. But the genealogy is Calebite ; jearim in Kirjath- 
jearim may represent ‘Jerahmeel’; SuHopat and SALMA are 
N. Arabian names, and Beth-lehem certainly represents Beth- 
jerahmeel, a name which, in such a context, we naturally assign 
to the Negeb. Ephrath too is primarily a name of the 
Negeb. It would seem therefore that in spite of the 
assignment of Zorah to the Shephelah in Josh. 1533, and its 
combination with Ajjalon in Josh. 19414, we must admit that a 
confusion has been made by the redactors of the OT texts 
between a Zorah in the Shéphélah and a place of a similar 
name (probably “y¥ Zoar, or W¥ Zur, or even 38 Missur), 
and of equal strategic importance, in the Negeb, not far from 
Beth-jerahmeel (confounded by redactors sometimes with Beth- 
lehem in Judah, sometimes with Aijalon). 

The Zorah of the Sh&éphélah would be the modern 
Sar'a, which stands on an eminence on the N. side of 
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the Wady Sardar, opposite Beth-shemesh and 14 m. W. 
from Jerusalem. On the importance of the situation 
see GASm. HG 218 f The Zoar {?} of the Negeb we 
cannot venture to locate, T. KOC. 


ZOROBABEL (zopoBaBea [Ti. WH]}, Mt. 1x2/. 
AV, RV ZERUBBABEL. See GENEALOGIES, ii., § 2(c). 


ZOROASTRIANISM 


Man, judgment ($§ 13-15). 
Ethics (§ 16). 
Worship, Magi (§ x7). 
History, origin (§ 18 7). 
Influence on Israel (§§ 20-22). 
Resurrection, ‘Wisdom,’ etc. 
(8§ 23-25). 

Literature (§ 26, end). 

Of Mazdaism, the religion of the Perso-Iranians, 
Zoroaster is regarded as the prophet ; hence the religion 
is often called Zoroastrianism, Western 


Names (§ 1), 

Early obscurity (§ 2). 
Ancient accounts (§ 3). 
Zoroaster (§ 477). 

Date, sources (§ 6.4). 
Ormazd, Ahriman (& 8). 
Other spirits (8§ 9-11). 
Dualism (§ 12). 


1. Hees Re writers, however, more usually speak 
religion. of the doctrine of the Magi. It is not 


easy to say with certainty whether or 
not we are entitled to interchange the three terms, 
Mazdaism, Zoroastrianism, and Magism, as if they 
2, Early were synonymous. Positive information 
obscurity. regarding the religious condition of 

* Western Iran during the oldest historical 

period is almost entirely wanting. It is not absolutely 
certain, for example, of what faith Cyrus the Great 
was an adherent. With reference, moreover, to the 
antecedent conditions in Eastern Iran, which must have 
played an important réle in the early development of 
the Persian religion, our sources are very scanty through- 
out. Our oldest positive witnesses for the belief in 
Mazda are the comprehensive inscriptions of Darius I., 
through which runs a strong vein of faith and pious 
devotion. Darius never wearies of glorifying the just 
and good guidance of the supreme god, Atiramazda 
(Ormazd). The other gods are mentioned only incident- 
ally. Religious matters are often spoken of quite in the 
style of the later Avesta. The greatest evil is falsehood. 
The spirit of falsehood, the adversary {cp ‘Satan') of 
Mazda, is not mentioned by any name. We are thcre- 
fore confronted by the question, —Is the mere name of 
Mazda itself a positive proof of the Zoroastrian origin 
of the early Persian religion, or must the dualism be 
explicitly present as the essential mark of the prophet’s 
teaching? Herodotus, moreover, our oldest authority, 
says nothing of Ahriman in his account of the religion 
of the Persians, nor does he mention the name of 
Zoroaster. Accordingly, C. de Harlez disputes the 
view that the Persians under the first Achzemenians 
were Zoroastrians. He also lays stress on the fact that 
the burial rites of the Persians, as pictured by Hero- 
dotus (1140), are directly opposed to the Zoroastrian 
injunctions. Darmesteter rightly objects that it is not 
the intention of Darius to publish a creed or articles of 
faith, Herodotus, in a well-known passage {1 131-140), 
describes only the religious usages of the Persians, and 
expressly states that he does not know the whole truth 
regarding their customs connected with the disposal of 
the bodies of the dead. Darmesteter therefore comes 
to the conclusion that the Zoroastrian religion was in 
force in Persia at the time of Darius I. In practice, 
however, it was only the priestly caste of the Magi that 
was bound to rigid observance of the rule. Among the 
laity the religious prescriptions and usages did not have 
so binding a force nor so wide a scope as they had later 
at the time of the Sassanians. Windischmann had 
already expressed the conviction that Darius and his 
successors were genuine Zoroastrians, the name Aiira- 
Mazda being as inseparable from the religion of Zoro- 
aster as the name of Christ was from Christianity. 
This supposition would become a certainty if West is 
right in his conclusion that the Persian calendar, which 
is distinctly Zoroastrian in its naming of months and 
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days, had been introduced at the time of Darius, about 
605 B.C. The entire question as to the Achzemenians 
being Zoroastrians is still under discussion. We know, 
at least, that Artaxerxes I. and his successors were 
Zoroastrians. 

For references consult C. de Harlez, Avesta,@) 1881, Introd. 
x, xvii, ccx; Darmesteter, SAE 4 (1880), Introd. xliv (2nd _ed. 
1895); Le Zend-Avesta (3 vols., 1893), vol. 8, Introd, Ixx ; Win- 
dischmann, Zvrcastrische Studien (1863), 121; West, SBE 47 
(1897), Introd. xliv. 

According to Herodotus (1132) no Persian could 
sacrifice without a Magian priest. This indirectly proves 

3. Greek that there was a religious connection be- 

on Ms ‘® tween the Persians and the Magians. 

ag. Everything implied in the statements of 
the Greeks regarding the usages and the doctrines of the 
Magi is genuinely Zoroastrian. The Magi allowed the 
bodies of their dead to be torn by dogs and birds of prey. 
They regarded it as a laudable act to kill as many ants, 
snakes, and other vermin as possible, whilst they held 
the life of a dog as sacred as the life of a man (Herod, 
1146). Marriage of near relations was with them a pious 
custom (Strabo, 1520). All these things are treated with 
some fulness in the Avesta. Plutarch (de /s. ef Os. 46) 
explains the Magian zeal for destroying all unclean 
animal life on the ground of the Zoroastrian theology, 
and quite in accordance with the Avesta, as follows: 
‘Among plants, they. attribute the one to the Good 
Divinity, the other to the Evil Genius; similarly with 
regard to animals; the dog,! birds, and the hedgehog 
belong to the Good Divinity ; the water-rat belongs to 
the Evil One. On this account they esteem him fortunate 
who has killed the most of these beasts.’ Plutarch 
{Zec.) gives a sketch of the doctrines of the Magian 
Zoroaster and of the mythology of the Magians. He 
clearly develops the outlines of the dualistic system ; 
the two primeval spirits and their incessant warfare ; 
creation and counter-creation; the division of the 
universe; its limited existence; the end of the evil 
principle; the regeneration and purification of the 
world (de Zs. 47; partly drawn front Theopompus}. 
, Areimanios was mentioned for the first time beside Oromazdes 
in a lost work of Aristotle, according to Diogenes Laertius 
(procem, 8). The name of Zoroaster occurs earlier in a fragment 
(29) of Xanthos, and in Plato (Aé/cié. 1 122), who calls him the 
son of Oromazdes. For Western writers Zoroaster ts always 
the Magus or the founder of Magianism (Plut., ¢.c.; Plato, Zc; 
Diog. Laert., proeem. 2; other passages in de Harlez, ofr cit., 
189; Max Duncker, GA(4) 450), The ancients also give some 
details as to the childhood of Zoroaster and his hermit life 
(Pliny, A.V 302; Plutarch, Vea, 4; Dio Chrysostom, 260). 
They call him sometimes a Bactrian, sometimes a Median or 
Persian (cp Jackson in four. Asner. Or. Soc. 15222). No reli- 
ance can he placed on their references to his extreme antiquity. 
Hermippus of Smyrna placed him 5000 years before the Trojan 
War i Xanthos, 6000 years before Xerxes ; Aristotle assigned him 
asimilar antiquity (Pliny, 4V3012; Diog, Laert, procem. 2; cp 
Jackson, Jour. Arm. Or, Soc. 173, and Zoroaster, 150-178). 
Agathias (224) rightly remarks that it is no longer possible to 
determine with any certainty when he lived and legislated. ‘The 
Persians,’ he adds, ‘say that Zoroaster lived under Hystaspes, 
but do not make clear whether by this name is meant the father 
of Darius or another Hystaspes. 

What the Greeks regard as the doctrines of the 
Magi the Iranians themselves call the doctrines of 

4. Irani ipetom ig arts accounts bring 

on Zo aster the personality of Zoroaster into the 
foreground. To him alone Mazda 
vouchsafed the Law and the Holy Faith, and ordained 
him as the teacher of men. The Avesta, or Zoroastrian 
bible, makes only occasional reference to the external 
circumstances of Zoroaster’s life, for the part of the 
Avesta which was specially devoted to the story of his 
life, the so-called Spend-Nask, is lost. Its contents, 
however, have been worked into the Pahlavi literature, 
which in three places gives a description of his life. 
These interesting accounts, two of which occur in the 
fifth and seventh books of the Dinkard and one in the 
Zartiisht-namak,? have been translated by E. W. West 


_ _} Contrast Is, 663 (see Doc, § 3). 
2 This forms part of the Sedections of Zaa-sparam. 
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under the title, ‘Marvels of Zoroastrianism,’ in SBE 
47 (1897). 

‘These narratives have a mythical tinge that is quite 
oriental ; they are not histories, they are legends, Al- 
ready in the Avesta Zoroaster appears for the most part 
as a legendary personality. 

He stands in personal intercourse with the divinity. At his 
appearing all nature rejoices (Vash#, 1393); he enters into con- 
flict with the demons and rids the earth of their presence (Yash#, 
1719); Satan approaches him as tempter to make him renounce 
his faith (Vexdidad, 196). The history of his life is a succession 
of marvels. The divine powers themselves initiate him inte 
his high calling, and during the whole of his prophetic career 
they stand by him with their counsel. 

Many scholars therefore have regarded the personality 
of the prophet as purely mythical (Darmesteter ; Kern, 
according to Tiele, Kumfendium, § 99). ‘his is cer- 
tainly going too far. There is no reason to doubt the 
existence of the religious founder, Zoroaster; he lives 
too strongly in tradition. The legend of Zoroaster is 
not one to be deprived of all historical foundation. 

Zoroaster’s real name is Zarathushtra, Modern 
Persian, Zardusht; it seems to mean, ‘ Possessor of 

5. Tradi oldcamels.’ His father was Pourushaspa, 

tional datas of the noble family of the Spitamas, his 

mother Dughdhova. Regarding his 
native place there is a double tradition. According to 
one, the house of his father was situated in Airyana 
Vasjo upon a hill of the river Dareja (the modern Darya, 
in northern Azerbaijan), and Zoroaster was born there. 
According to the other tradition he came from Ragha 
(Rai; see RAGES) in Media proper. In Sassanian 
times, Ragha as well as Atropatene was an important 
seat of the priesthood. In Ragha resided the Zara~ 
thushtrotema, the supreme head of the church. The 
riddle of the contradiction has been solved by Jackson. 
According to a statement of Shahrastani, Azerbaijan 
was the home of Zoroaster’s father, whilst his mother 
was by birth from Rai (Jackson, Jour. Am, Or, Soc. 
15228; Darmesteter, SBE q4 Introd. xlvii). 

The most important traditional data of Zoroaster’s 
life are as follows. When he was thirty years old, in 
a vision upon the bank of the river Daitya, the 
archangel Vohumano appeared to him and invited him 
to a conference with Mazda. This first meeting, which 
is recorded also in the Avesta ( Yasza, 43), is to be 
regarded as the coming of the new religion and as the 
beginning of a new era of the world. Seven other 
conferences followed in the next ten years. In the first 
two years, at the command of the Lord, Zoroaster 
preached the new doctrine to the Kavis and Karpans— 
é.e., the ruling idolatrous priests of the land—in the 
presence of the prince of the region, a Turanian; but 
without effect. The injunction of ‘next of kin’ 
marriage shocked them. He then betook himself to 
Seistin, to Parshatgau, who allowed himself to be 
converted, but not in public. It was only Zoroaster’s 
own cousin, Maidydi-maongha, who first openly pro- 
fessed himself his disciple, so that the prophet dis- 
heartened cries out: ‘In ten years I have won only a 
single man!" Mazda now sent him to the court of 
King Vishtaspa. There he had first to undergo cruel 
imprisonment; but after two years he finally overcame 
the opposition of the idolatrous priests and converted 
the king. At this time also the brother of the king, 
Zairivairi, as well as the king's son, Spentédata, and 
both the Vizirs, namely, the brothers Frashaoshtra and 
Jamaspa, became wholly devoted to him. Zoroaster 
lived to see the great religious war with King Arejat- 
aspa, who invaded Iran with the Hyaonas and was 
defeated, but met his death by the hand of a Turanian, 
it is said, at the age of 77 years and qo days. The 
Avesta does not definitely express itself regarding the 
home of King Vishtaspa; it is only the latest tradition 
that locates the seat of the king, and also the scene 
where Zoroaster successfully taught, in the E. and 
especially towards Bactria. 

If there is anything historical in these notices it is the 
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figure of the royal patron and protector Vishtdspa, 
‘who with his weapon broke a path for the truth, and 
became the arm and support of the Zoroastrian religion, 
and freed it from the chains in which it had lain bound, 
and raised it to power and spread it abroad’ ( Yasé¢, 
1390-100). His influential consort Hutaosé appears to 
have led the way by good example. Zoroaster found 
strong support at the court, moreover, in the two 
brothers, Frashaoshtra and Jaém&spa. The Gathas 
never mention the name of the king without mentioning 
with praise his two zealous and faithful counsellors. To 
both of these Zoroaster was related by marriage; he 
married Hvogvi the daughter of Frashaoshtra; and 
Jamaspa married Zoroaster’s daughter, Pouruchista. 
As to the era of Zoroaster, the extravagant dates 
given by the Greeks have no value. Modern investiga- 
6. Date. tion avoids mere guesses and places more 
. * reliance on the native statements. We 
have two dates given by tradition. ‘The one makes a 
period of 272 years intervene between the beginning of 
the religion (see above, § 5) and the death of 
Alexander the Great (323 3.c.}; whilst according to 
the other, the religion had existed in purity for about 
300 years before the invasion of Alexander. According 
to the first statement, Zoroaster would have lived from 
625 B.C. to 548 B.C. West makes the second statement 
the basis of his reckoning, and taking account of a slight 
omission in the traditional chronology makes the dates 
660-583 B.C. (cp SBE 47, Introd. xxvii and xxxviii). 
These numbers fall within historical times, and the 
former comes near the era of the historical Vishtaspa 
(Hystaspes), the father of Darius I. With this Hystaspes, 
who was satrap in Parthia, it was formerly usual to 
identify the Vishtaspa of the Avesta. This identification, 
however, falls to the ground, at least for the present, 
because of the totally different ancestry of the historical 
Hystaspes and of the Vishtaspa of the legend. 
The chief source of information regarding the teaching 
of Zoroaster is the Avesta. This was redacted in the 
-. time of the Sassanidz ; it is drawn, 
7 teens however, in part at least, from older 
: sources and tradition. To the oldest 
tradition belonged the so-called Gathas. They contain 
remnants of the addresses and sermons, delivered before 
the assembled court, and put by tradition into the 
mouth of the prophet, who is conceived of as teaching, 
exhorting, and seeking to win recruits for his cause. 
The Gathas themselves are distinguished in two respects 
from the ‘ younger (later) Avesta.’ 


First, the person of Zoroaster appears much less legendary in 
the Gathas. The scenes of his activity and teaching are placed 
much more vividly before our eyes. His relation to his patrons is 
much more close and real. The Gathds are marked by many 
personal allusions and references which are unknown to the 
younger Avesta. Secondly, the celestial world is much more 

redominantly abstract. Material and naturalistic divinities 
ike Mithra are foreign to the Gathas. The external cult and 
ritual sink almost entirely into the background. The holy 
drink, the Haoma, is not mentioned. 


These two considerations, however, are not enough 
to enable us to distinguish sharply between the Gatha 
Zoroastrianism as the pure and original doctrine on the 
one hand, and the later Zoroastrianism as systematically 
developed and corrupted by the older popular faith 
on the other. The GA&thds are really not properly 
dogmatic and doctrinal sermons; they are rather pro- 
phetic sayings, promises, and injunctions intended 
specially for the narrower community of the faithful 
and initiated; they represent the esoteric side of 
Zoroaster's teaching in its ideal bearing rather than its 
outward rules and statutes, The Gathas are rather the 
philosophy of Zoroastrianism ; the younger Avesta is 
rather its theology together with the systematic elabora- 
tion of the Zoroastrian doctrine. 

The supreme God is Ahurd Mazdao (Ane. Per., 
Airamatzda, Mod. Per., Hormasd or Ormazd), ‘the 
wise lord.’ He is called also Spentd Mainyush—z.e., 
*the holy (lit., weal-bringing) spirit’—and he is the 
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creator and regent of the world. His sovereignty 
over the universe, however, is con- 
ism : Ormazd, pas by his foe, the neue primeval, 

Ahri AngrO Mainyush—z.e., the destruc- 

7 tive spirit.’ In the beginning of things 
these twin spirits existed independently of each other; 
they became aware of their opposing character ( Vasna, 
303) and swore an eternal feud (cp Yasna, 452 and 
Bundahish, i, 14). Both spirits possess creative power, 
which manifests itself in the one positively and in the 
other negatively. Ormazd is light, life, and activity, 
the soul of all that is pure and good; in the ethical 
world he is law, order, and truth. His antithesis, 
Ahriman, is darkness, filth, death, and reaction; all 
that is evil in the world; lawlessness and lies spring 
from him. Ormazd has his throne in the ‘endless 
light’ of heaven, in Paradise; Ahriman rules in the 
cold north, in the endless darkness of Heli, from which 
he breaks forth from time to time. Ormazd alone 
possesses omniscience and prescience; Ahriman's 
wisdom is backward knowledge {Bundahish, i. 9); heis 
always coming too late, and has to look at events after 
they are past. For the time being the two spirits 
counterbalance one another. The complete sovereignty 
of Ormazd is to come to pass in the future existence. 
The ultimate triumph of the good spirit is an ethical 
demand of the religious conscience and the quintessence 
of Zoroaster's revelation, His doctrine is dualistic in 
so far as it sets up two opposing primeval powers ; it is 
not, however, quite consistent; the two principles are 
not endowed with equal power. The dualism of 
Zoroaster is only an episode in the existence of Ormazd, 
who is the supreme and only god from the beginning of 
the world, and remains so to eternity. 

In the realm of light, Ormazd is the sovereign lord. 
Asa spirit, it is true, he is invisible to men; but he is 
not immaterial. A flaming, firm, exalted, and 
beautiful body is attributed to him. The heaven is his 
robe. In his exalted majesty he is the ideal figure 
of an oriental king. The other divine powers and 
genii are his creation, helpers, overseers, and servants,. 
his instruments and his leaders in the war against evil. 

Next to him in rank stand six archangels, the Amesha 
Spentas, ‘the Immortal Holy Ones’ ; he himself is often 
counted with them as the seventh. They 


8. Zoroastrian- 


9. a resemble the ministers of some autocratic 
rad 75 ie sovereign. They sit round about Ormazd, 
Pentas. ond he holds counsel with them. Accord- 


ing to their names they are pure abstractions, although 
in the Gathas they are already represented as persons. 
They have been developed partly out of the ethical ideas of 
the old Aryan belief. As a whole, however, they are a 
true product of Zoroaster’s conception. They form the 
necessary constituents of the kingdom of Mazda which 
is to be perfected, and in them the tendency of 
Zoroastrianism to personify abstract ideas takes its 
origin. In everything the Amesha Spentas are the 
truest fellow-workers of Ormazd. The care and 
guardianship of creation is entrusted to them, and they 
are regarded as tutelary divinities over the separate 
kingdoms of nature. 

The names of the Amesha Spentas are: (1) Vohu Mano (Plut. 
ebvota), Good Mind—ie., the good principle, the idea of the 
good, the principle that works in man inclining him to what is 
good ; this divinity acts also as genius of the flocks. (2) Ashem, 
or generally Ashem Vahishtem (aAyj@eva), corresponding to ail 
that is true, good, and right—ideas which, to Zoroaster, are 
practically identical—upright Jaw and rule, also the genius 
presiding over fire. (3) Khshathrem, generally called _Khsha- 
threm Vairim (eivouta), the power and kingdom of Ormazd, 
also the genius of metals. (4) Armaiti (vo¢éa), or the spirit of 
docility and obedience, early represented as the genius of the 
earth. (5) Haurvatat (mAovros), holiness, perfect health, the 
genius of the health-giving waters. (6) Ameretatat, immortality, 
the genius of plants. 


The other good spirits of Ormazd are comprised 
under the name Yazata (Izeds), ‘angels.’ These are 
partly religious and ethical abstractions of Zoroastrian- 
ism like Rashnu (Uprightness) or Ashi Vanuhi (the good 
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Reward of Piety). In part they are the unforgotten 

10. Other forms of Aryan mythology, such as Mithra 

a irit and Verethraghna (the genius of Victory, 
good BPS. he Iranian counterpart of the Indian 
Indra Vrtrahan), or they are the familiar personi- 
fications of natural phenomena such as the sun, the 
moon, fire, wind (ep Herod. 1131}. In the Gathds 
most of the Yazatas are not mentioned—even such as 
hold quite an important place in the later system and 
ritual, like Mithra. It is only Sraosha (holy obedience) 
and Atar, the fire, the son of Ormazd, that play a more 
important réle. For the younger Avesta, special 
mention must also be made of Andhita, goddess of the 
waters, and of the Fravashis (Fervers}), the spiritual 
prototypes of men and of the good creation and at the 
same time the guardian spirits of the pious. 

Ahriman also has his infernal hosts which he created 
for the conflict with Ormazd. 

These are endowed with less individuality, 

11, Other however, than those of the kingdom of light. 
evil spirits. The Druj (Lie, Falsehood), for example, is 

opposed to Asha; Akem Mani (Bad Thought) 
to Vohu Mano; and Armaitito Tardmaiti (Pride or Presump- 
tion). In the Gathas, the Druj is mentioned more often than 
Ahriman himself. In the later texts, the word Druj signifies a 
‘special class of female demons. ‘The most familiar of these is 
asu, the corpse spirit. The schematic system of later times 
has also given Ahrimanian counterparts to each of the other 
Amesha Spentis. Myriads of demons, Daévas (Devs), make 
up the mighty horde of Ahriman. They embody all the dis- 
turbing elements in nature and the baser instincts in man. Of 
most of them we know only the names. The best-known among 
them is Aeshma, the demon of Wrath (see ASMODEUS). 

As soon as the two spirits encounter each other their 
active or creative, and at the same time permanent, 

conflict begins. The history of this conflict 

12, The . + 

conflict. * the history of the world. Every move 

’ of Ormazd is met by a counter~move 
{pattyéra) of Ahriman. 

Whatever the good spirit creates, the evil spirit sullies, or, as 
the text says, ‘just like a fly he rushed out upon the whole 
creation’ (Bundahish, iii. 17). No sooner has Ormazd created 
the world than Ahriman brings upon the earth distress in the 
form of plague and noxious creatures. Ormazd brings into 
-existence the primeval bull (prototype of all animals); Ahriman 
tortures it to death with hunger, sickness, and blows, and its 
soul (Geush Urva) complains before the throne of Ormazd about 
the violence it has had to suffer. Ormazd comforts the soul of 
the creature with the assurance of the future coming of Zoroaster 

Vasna, 29;, Bundahish, 4). Ormazd creates the first man 
Gaya Maretan); Abhriman incites against this man Asto- 
iene the demon of death, and thus sets death in opposition 
to life. 

A great cleft runs through the entire world and 
divides it into two great camps—the kingdom of light 
and the realm of darkness. All creation is divided into 
that which is Ahura’s and that which is Ahriman's. 
This division extends even to the language. Whenever 
mention is made of face, ears, hands, and feet, of activity, 
‘speaking, going, striving, a sharp distinction is made 
in the expression between good and evil beings. The 
two spirits do not carry on the struggle in person, 
They leave it to be fought out by their respective 
creations and by creatures which they send into the 
field. The field of battle is the present world. 

In the centre of the battle is man; his soul is the 
object of the war, Man is a creation of Ormazd, who 
therefore has the right to call him to account. Ormazd, 
however, created him free in all his decisions and in 
his actions, wherefore he is accessible to the influences 
of the evil powers. This freedom of the will is clearly 
expressed in Vasa, 8111: ‘Since thou, O Mazda, 
didst at the-first create our being and our souls in 
accordance with thy mind, and didst create our under- 
standing and our life together with the body, and works 
and words in which man according to his own will can 
frame his confession, the liar and the truth-speaker 
alike lay hold of the word, the knowing and the 
ignorant each after his own heart and understanding. 
Armaiti searches, following thy spirit, where errors are 


1 This story is by some wrongly connected with the story of 
Adam in Genesis. 
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found.’ Man takes part in this conflict by all his life 
and activity in the world. By a true confession of faith, 
by every good deed, by continually keeping pure his 
body and his soul, he impairs the power of Ahriman 
and strengthens the power of goodness, and establishes 
a claim for reward upon Ormazd ; by false confession, 
by every evil deed and defilement, he increases the evil 
and renders service to Ahriman. 

The life of man falls into two parts—its earthly 
portion and that which is lived beyond the grave. The 
Man, h lot assigned to him after death is the 
sae here athe result and consequence of his life 

* uponearth. Noreligion has so clearly 
grasped the ideas of guilt and merit. A strict reckoning 
of the works of men here below will be kept in heaven, 
After death, at the end of the third night, the soul 
arrives at the head of the Cinvatd-Peretu, or Accountant's 
Bridge, over which lies the way to heaven.! Here 
takes place the revealing and disclosure of all its past 
14. Judicium life, the judicium particulare. ‘The 

arti cul angel Mithra and the angel Rashnu 
particulare. ake up the account and reckoning 
(SBE 24258), or Rashnu the Just weighs the good and 
the evil deeds over against each other in the impartial 
balance that does not vary a hair’s breadth in favour of 
any man, not even a monarch (SBE 2418). 

Perhaps in ancient times the bridge itself was conceived of as 
a sort of automatic scale. In the case of the soul of the just 
whose good deeds outweigh his evil acts, the bridge becomes 
wide and easy of crossing ; and at this moment his own religion 
comes to meet him in the shape of a beautiful maiden, and 
accompanies him to Paradise (Garédemanem), where Vohu Mano 
receives him (Vend. 1930-31), In the case of the soul of the 
wicked, however, the bridge becomes as narrow as the edge of 
a razor, and when he reaches the middle of it he falls off and is 
plunged headlong into heil (SBE 17 48). 

Should the evil and the good be equally balanced, 
the soul passes into an intermediate stage of existence 
(the Haméstakan), and its final lot is not decided until 
the last judgment, 

Man, however, has been smitten with blindness and 
ignorance; he knows neither the eternal Jaw nor the 
things that await him after death. He allows himself 
only too easily to be ensnared by the craft of the evil 
powers who seek to ruin-his future existence. He 
worships and serves false gods, being unable to dis- 
tinguish between truth and lies. Thus it came about 
that Ormazd graciously determined to open the eyes of 
mankind by sending a prophet to show them the right 
way of salvation. According to the later legend { Vend. 
21), Ormazd at first wished to entrust this task to Yima 
(Jemshid), the ideal of an Iranian king; but Yima, the 
secular man, felt himself unfitted for it and declined 
the office. He contented himself therefore with estab- 
lishing by order of the Lord in his paradise (vara) a 
heavenly kingdom in miniature, to serve at the same time 
as a pattern for the heavenly kingdom that was to come. 
Zoroaster at last was found fit for the mission. It was 
not without special reason, the Gathas believe, that the 
calling of a prophet should have taken place precisely 
when itdid. It was, they held, the final appeal of Ormazd 
to mankind at large. Like John the Baptist and the 
apostles of Jesus, Zoroaster believed that the fulness of 
time was near, that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. 
Through the whole of the Gathas runs the pious hope 
that the end of the present world is not far off. Zoroaster 
himself hopes along with his followers to live to see the 
decisive turn of things, the dawn of the new and better 
zon, Ormazd will summon together all his forces for 
a final decisive struggle, and break the power of evil 
for ever; by his help the faithful will achieve the victory 

as over their detested enemies, the daéva 
gitar worshippers, and render them power- 
* fess. Then the great act (y@)} will be 
accomplished. Ormazd will institute a universal world. 
judgment (judicium universale). 


1 For parallels see Che. OPs. 438, note 8 
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By means of an ordeal of fire and molten metal he will separate 
the good from the wicked and will judge strictly according to 


justice, punish the wicked, and assign to the good the hoped-for 
reward. Ahriman will be cast, along with all those who have 
been delivered over to him to suffer the pains of hell, into the 
abyss, where he will thenceforward lie powerless. 

Forthwith begins the one undivided kingdom of God 
in heaven and on earth. This is called, sometimes the 
good kingdom, sometimes simply the kingdom, Here 
the sun will for ever shine, and all the pious and faithful 
will live a happy life that no evil power can disturb, in 
the fellowship of Ormazd and his angels for ever. 

In one respect with regard to this, there has come 
about in the later writings a change that is easy to 
understand. In them the catastrophe and renovation 
of the world are placed in a far distant future. Whereas 
in the Gathas Zoroaster himself is more or less clearly 
designated as the Saoshyant—z.e., the predestined 
saviour of the world—the later writings look for the 
appearance of this Saoshyant only at the end of the 
present zeon. 

The Avesta does not contain any definite statement as to the 
division of time in the existence of the universe (yet cp Fragm. 
Vend. 2 24). 

Accorling to the Buxdehesk, the duration of this world is 
12,000 years divided into periods of 3000 years each (cp Plut., 
de Is. 47). In the first 3000 years Ormazd creates his creation 
in its spiritual form or prototype, without Ahriman being aware 
of it, At the beginning of the second period Ahriman raises 
himself from hell into the light and perceives the start which 
Qrmazd has obtained. In this period both spirits create their 
material creation. At the beginning of the third era Ahriman 
invades the creation of Ormazd, and during this period good 
and evil counterbalance each other. At the beginning of the 
tenth millennium, Zoroaster appears, and a new prophet is 
to spring from his seed after each of the three remaining 
millennia. As the last of these Messiahs the real Saoshyant 
shall appear. 

The Saoshyant with his helpers will accomplish the 
renovation of the world (frashd-kereti), Ormazd will 
raise the dead and the Saoshyant will assemble them 
allin one place. Everyone must descend into the great 
flood of molten metal, To the pious this lake will seem 
like a flood of warm milk; but to the wicked it will feel 
as if they were wading in molten metal. Then, in 
the name of Mazda, the Saoshyant will distribute unto 
everyone a reward according to his works. Ormazd 
will hurl Ahriman powerless back into hell, which is 
filled up with the molten metal, and the world will be- 
come purified for ever and for aye (Bund. 30). The 
younger (later) Avesta speaks of the end of the world 
and of the last things only in brief allusions. The 
idea of the resurrection of the dead is quite familiar 
to it and seems to be referred to several times even in 
the Gathas. 

The moral and ethical teachings of Zoroastrianism are 
sound and consistent. The moral code is summed up 

+ in the three words; ‘ good thoughts, good 

16. Ethics. words, good deeds.’ ah must enlist in 
the service of Ormazd and devote himself to the good 
cause with his whole being, and he must do every 
injury possible to Ahriman. This fundamental prin- 
ciple dominates the entire religious code and all the 
ecclesiastical legislation. Because of the general utility 
of its precepts this code represents a high standard of 
civilisation when we consider the early times to which 
it belongs. It imposed upon the faithful the duty of 
worshipping Ormazd and his spirits, of prayer, sacrifice, 
the inviolability of his creatures, the sacred respect for 
the cow {emphasised especially in the Gath&s), attention 
to agriculture and arboriculture, irrigation of dry lands, 
extermination of noxious animals, charity toward one’s 
co-religionists, and the observance of absolute truthful- 
ness. Above all stands the law of chastity. The faith- 
ful shall preserve purity, both of body and of soul. 
The soul must be kept pure from heretical doctrines 
and the influences of the Devs, the body must be kept 
from coming into contact with unclean persons, with 
corpses, filth, or other Ahrimanian objects. Man also 
must not in any way defile the pure elements of Ormazd 
such as fire, water, and earth. This love of purity, 
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which as a principle is already proclaimed in'the Gathas 
(Vesna, 485), has led to the adoption of the most 
scrupulous washings and lustrations and elaborate cere- 
monies of purification, as well as of many strange 
customs, such as the exposing of corpses on the Towers 
of Silence {Dakhmas). According to strict logic, offences 
against the precepts of the law cannot be undone; but 
in the heavenly account they can be counterbalanced by 
The elaborately developed 
system of Zoroastrianism fixed the doctrine of equivalents. 
with mathematical precision, and definitely assigned 
certain useful and pious works as acts of penance for 
certain sins, But corporal chastisements also were 
prescribed ; these, in the main, were for the purpose 
of driving out the Devs that had taken possession of the 
sinner’s body. In later times, however, matters were 
made easier for the sinner. For corporal punishment 
monetary fines could be substituted, and absolution from 
sin became more and more a means of grace to be had 
only at the hands of the church. Confession to the 
high priest, sincere repentance and reform, remove every 
sin from the body (SBE 2495 and Verd. 371). For 
such a confession it was obligatory to recite one of the 
confessional formulas (Patets), in which the later 
literature abounds. 

The cult of the Zoroastrian religion was without pomp. 
The sacrifice is described by Strabo (732}. The sacred. 

- fire formed the central point. The 
i. Worship. sacrificial gifts which see ated were 

The Magi neat and milk, and more especially the 
sacred drink Haoma. The main stress was laid upon 
prayer and the ascription of glory to God. 

The systematic development of the teachings of 
Zoroaster and of the Zoroastrian law is undoubtedly 
the work of the priesthood which through their strict 
exclusiveness became an hereditary caste. In the W. 
they were called Magi; in the Janguage of the Avesta 
they are termed Athravan ; but even in the sacred texts 
the word Magi occurs in a few instances. “rhe Athravans 
were the privileged guardians of the religion and the 
leaders of worship. They alone could perform the 
sacrifices (Herod. 1132), and carry out the ecclesiastical 
punishments and penances ; they alone could interpret 
the law. They exercised a sort of spiritual guardianship 
over the laity. Every young man, after his reception 
into the community of the faithful, or Mazdayasnians, 
had to select a spiritual guide, a father-confessor (Ratu). 
The priesthood never attained political power—or never 
even claimed it. 

After the fall of the Achemenidz (33: B.c.) Zoroastrianism 
lost greatly in power and ciauity. It was subsequently re- 

Ow" 


7 habilitated, ever, by the Sassanians, 
18. History of under whom it reached its highest pros- 


Zoroastrianism, perity. It was at this epoch that the 
clergy advanced to a_firmly-constituted 


hierarchy, and Zoroastrianism became the official religion of the 
state, favoured and protected by the government. The forma- 
tion of sects was at this period not infrequent (cp ‘ Manichaism’ 
in ZB). The Zervanites flourished under Yazdegard IT. 
{438-457 A.D.) They represented Ormazd and Ahriman as 
twin sons proceeding from the fundamental principle of all, the 
limitless time (77van akarana}. The Mohammedan invasion 
{636.A.p.), with the terrible persecution of the following centuries, 
was a deathblow to Zoroastrianism. In Persia itself only a few 
followers of Zoroaster are now found (in Kirman and Yazd). 
The Parsees in and around Bombay hold to Zoroaster as their 
prophet and adhere to the ancient usages; but their doctrine 
has reached the stage of a pure monotheism (see PaksEEs in 
EB). 
If we inquire into the origin of the Zoroastrian religion 
we must not lose sight of the fact that everything which 
19. Origin is written on this point must necessarily 
: Sin. vest upon mere conjecture. Tradition 
has obliterated every trace of the actual process by 
which the faith came into existence, and of the particular 
factors which were active in its formation. As far as 
tradition is concerned the complete doctrine was revealed 
by Ormazd in its entirety. Already in the Gathas the 
belief in inspiration predominates; nevertheless they 
allow us to read between the lines other things as well. 
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We are denied, however, a clear insight into the popular 
religion before Zoroaster and into the ancient doctrines 
of the Magi, to whom Zoroaster must have had certain 
relation, whatever the exact extent of that relation may 
have been. 

The Mazda-religion is distinguished from the nature- 
religion of kindred peoples by its dogmatic character 
and by the unity of its structure. There is a funda- 
mental idea in it which is developed with absolute logic. 
It is the fundamental dogma of the two spirits, a tenet 
which contains both the problem of the world and the 
solution of its enigma. This doctrine, not only in its 
beginning and foundation, but also, in part at least, in 
its detailed structure, is the product of a single creative 
personality; and that personality was Zoroaster. It 
was a new religion that Zoroaster taught. This must 
not be taken, however, to mean that everything in 
Zoroastrianism is absolutely new. 
says that his desire was to purify the religion ( Yasxe, 
449). In its fundamental teaching as well as in its 
completely elaborate system Zoroastrianism shows un- 
mistakable traces of the old Aryan religion. 

In common with the people of India, Zoroastrianism has the 
cult of fire and of Haoma; it has also in common with India 
the name of the chief sacrificial priest Zaota (Sk. #0¢d), of the 
gods Mithra and Verethraghna, and the enforcement of minute 
purificatory precepts. The Zoroastrian doctrine of the weighing 
of good and bad deeds in the balance, which determines the fate 
of the soul after death, has its faithful counterpart in the Indian 
doctrine of karan and in the balancing of dharwna and adh- 
arma in Manu, 1220f It is only with Zoroaster, however, 
that this doctrine is developed in its most practical and, if one 


may say so, business-like form, Already in Satapatha Brahmana 
(11 2 7 33) we meet with the conception of the scale in heaven, ou 
which good and evil deeds are weighed. The threefold division 
according to thoughts, words, and deeds, is as familiar to the 
Hindus as to Zoroaster. 


It has been believed that foreign influences even are 
traceable in Zoroastrianism ; but this remains a quite 
obscure point, The isolated analogies with Turanian, 
Assyro-Babylonian, and Hebraic conceptions cannot be 
accepted as giving convincing proof of actual borrowing 
on the part of Zoroastrianism {cp C. de Harlez, Des 
Origines des Zoroastrisme; Z. A. Ragozin, The story of 
Media, Babylon, and Persia (1888), p. 147; Tiele, 
Kompendium, par. 109; Darmesteter, Le Zend- Avesta, 
3, Introd, Ixxiv and Ivii}. The hypothesis of Darmesteter 
that the doctrine of the Gathas was influenced by 
Gnosticism, has hardly found any adherents. 

The dualistic idea of Zoroaster is not adequately 
explained by conceiving it as a remodelling of the old 
mythological opposition between gods and demons, 
influenced and favoured by the sharp contrasts in nature 
in the Iranian land (Duncker, 102; Darmesteter, Ormazd 
et Ahriman, 88 271; Ed. Meyer, GA 1531 f-). Such 
an account still leaves unexplained the transformation 
and radical change of the Aryan devas (gods) into the 
Zoroastrian daévas {devils). Just as the fiendish 
demons, daévas, are opposed to the good god Ahura in 
Zoroastrianism, so the devas and asurvas have been 
placed in opposition in India from the earliest times. 
In the oldest literature this opposition is not as yet one 
of pronounced hostility ; but it soon becomes so. The 
devas remain gods, the asuras become demons. 
Between these two phenomena of contrasted meanings 
there must be a connection of cause and effect. They 
point to an old opposition in the Aryan world of the 
gods, expressed by the words deva, asura, which grew 
to be more and more distinct and sharp with both races, 
but in exactly opposite directions. In Iran the contrast 
seems to have led at first to two distinct cults, to an 
Ahura cult and to that of the Daevas. This seems to 
have been the religious condition of affairs in Iran when 
Zoroaster appeared. We meet with hints in the Gathas 
which show us that the people were divided between 
these two opposing cults, The opposing parties are not 
separated by distance in space or by difference of race ; 
they are found side by side. ‘Hard by the believer in 
Ahura dwells the worshipper of the daevas,’ complains 
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Zoroaster. Not two cults, but two stages of culture, 
are struggling for the primacy; the Ahura worshippers 
represent the higher phase ; they are breeders of cattle, 
and in their eyes the cow is a sacred animal; the 
worshippers of the daévas on the other hand maltreat 
the cow and slaughter it in their sacrifices. From this 
religious difference and dissension Zoroaster seems to have 
received his first impulse for appearing in public. As 
an adherent of Ahura whose attribute is ‘The Wise 
One,’ and as prophet, he will warn men against false 
teachers and priests; and amidst the differences of 
creeds and beliefs he will guide them to the wiser choice 
in order to save their souls. What the other party 
worship as gods under the name of daéva are in reality 
powers by whom unwitting mankind is led to its 
destruction—evil powers, false gods, devils. Such is 
the position from which all his teaching starts; and 
thus the change in the conception of daéva was a 
natural development. From the daévas proceeds all 
the evil in the world. But Zoroaster’s speculation does 
not stop here. The daévas themselves anon become 
manifest to him as Leing but the instruments of a higher 
principle, that is the spiritual enemy, Ahriman. This 
Ahriman or evil principle is the most characteristic 
product of Zoroastrian speculation. From the schism 
or religious dualism of his time he derived the idea of 
the dualistic scheme of the universe which has impressed 
its character upon the whole of the religion called by 
his name. 

The literature of the subject has been cited in the course of 
the article. Consult especially Tiele, Kompendium der 
Religionsgesch., or (best of all) Ed. Meyer, GA 530-573 
(2884). On Zoroaster’s life, A. V. Williams Jackson’s Zoroaster, 
the Prophet cd Anciont Iran (New York, 1898) may be specially 
recommended, See also the references in Cheyne, Os, (see 
below). K, F.G. 

The question of the influence of Zoroastrianism on 
Jewish religion can only relate to fost-exilic Jewish 
religion, There is no evidence of any 
Persian influence on Jewish belief before 
the exile; the reference which has been 
supposed in Ezek.816 to a Persian 
custom is based on a mistake (see Crit. B7d.). During 
the Babylonian exile, though contact with Persians 
was doubtless possible, it was the religion of Babylonia 
that naturally exercised more influence than any other 
on the Jews, In the Babylonian hymns we find a near 
approach to the Jewish conception of God, and to the 
Jewish view of sin, whilst the Babylonian view of the 
divine creatorship is surpassed in grandeur only by the 
Zoroastrian. 

In the period which we may conventionally call post- 
exilic, Persian influence, or, more definitely, the 

=); influence of Mazdaism can more easil 
21. Post-exilic. be supposed. The Jews in Palestine 
cannot have been subject to much direct influence of 
this kind, It was rather indirectly, through the large 
Jewish colonies E. of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
that Palestinian Judaism was affected by Persia. These 
colonies, as we know, kept up an intercourse with the 
community in Judzea. It is very possible that the idea 
of bringing what Artaxerxes is tepresented as calling 
‘the wisdom of Ezra’s God which is in his hand’ (Ezra 
725) in book form to Jerusalem was, if not suggested, 
yet strengthened by the existence of a book-religion in 
Persia, and it would be unreasonable not to suppose 
that Jews in and near Persia gained some acquaintance 
with the Zoroastrian religion, and were influenced by it. 
The high moral tone of the best Persians (see the 
inscriptions of Darius) and of their religion could not 
but attract the best Jews (cp Mal. lar}, and the Persian 
folk-lore would be equally attractive to Jews of a less 
Spiritual turn of mind. We need not, of course, 
suppose an acquaintance on the part of the Jews with 
Zoroastrian éz/erature ; the ideas of book-religions are 
not propagated exclusively by the sacred writings. 
Eschatological and demonological ideas, in particular, 
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were likely to be communicated by word of mouth, and 
it is in the field of eschatology, angelology, and 
demonology that Persian influence on Judaism may 
most surely be recognised, 

£arly post-exilic Persian or Zoroastrian influence is 
not easy to prove. Jewish scribes and editors had 
other objects than that of enlightening the historical 
students of to-day, and official religious writers were 
doubtless anxious to check foreign influences, and to 
conceal the tokens of their existence. Even the pro- 
tests of official writers, however, are useful to the 
historical student. The belief in Satan, as we find it 
in the OT, is thoroughly Jewish, and yet it would 
hardly have assumed its actual form without the indirect 
influence of the belief in Ahriman against which it 
became a protest (see SATAN}. So too the ancient 
benediction called yés@r 6x must have had a polemical 
intention, and yet the custom of reciting it at dawn was 
no doubt influenced by a similar Zoroastrian usage. 

It would somewhat strengthen the case for Persian 
influence on the Jews if we had other linguistic proofs 
besides the supposed derivation of ASMODEUS (¢.v. ) from 
Aéshma-daéva. 

Such proofs, however, are wanting, nor can the 
generally accepted Zend etymology of Asmodeus be 
22. Later. called quite certain, owing to the imperfect 

‘ * correspondence of the qualities of the two 
demons. The question needs examination in con- 
nection with the story of Tobit {may we refer in 
advance to a new explanation of Asmodeus in Crit, 
Bid. ?}, which seems to have passed through several 
phases. It is clear, however, that, as time went on, 
Persian and Babylonian influences in combination were 
more and more felt by the Jews. Hence it is difficult 
to say whether the seven evil spirits of Mt. 1245 are to 
be traced to Babylon or to Persia, and whether the 
Book of Revelation (a Jewish even more than a Christian 
work) strikes us more by its Persian or by its Babylonian 
affinities! Such a competent authority as E. W. West 
can see hardly any difference between the Devil of 
this book and the Zoroastrian Ahriman, whilst the 
eschatology of the later Zoroastrian books has a most 
striking resemblance to that of Revelation. The contest 
of Michael! and his angels with the dragon and his angels 
is closely parallel to the contest between Vohuman6é 
‘Good Mind‘ and the powers of evil, and to the 
rooo years’ conflict with Azhi Dahaka (the destructive 
serpent). Nor is the awful ‘lake of fire’ wanting in the 
later Zoroastrian books, 

The seven ‘men,’ z.¢., angels, in Ezek. 92, together 
with the seven archangels of Tobit may supply evidence 
of an earlier date for Persian influence, though (without 
here raising the question as to the original setting of 
the story of Tobit} it may be admitted that the Persian 
Amshaspands developed out of Babylonian germs. In 
fact, it is becoming more and more clear that we cannot 
always draw a sharp distinction between original and 
imported Persian beliefs. The influence of Babylonia 
upon Persia must have begun earlier than used to be 
supposed. The religion of Atira-mazda, in spite of its 
primitive Aryan roots, must have been influenced, like 
the religion of Yahwé, by that of Babylonia. For 
instance, both the seven chief good spirits and the seven 
chief evil spirits of Zoroastrianism have indisputable 
Babylonian affinities. Probably, however, it would be 
correct to say that Gabriel and Michael and their com- 
panions are more directly akin to the Zoroastrian Amesha 
Spentas or Amshaspands (whose names are not less 
significant) than to the Igigi, or friendly genii, of the 
Babylonians. But the seven Amshaspands, even if 
borrowed, were modified Hebraistically, Yahwé not 
being (as analogy would have required) one of the 
seven.2, Cp ANGELS, § 4, n. I. 


1 Gunkel in his able work (Schasfi %. Chaos) has unduly 
ignored the Persian elements. 


2 Cp Mills, ‘ Zendavesta’ (SBE), 3145. 
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It is also not improbable that the belief in guardian 
angels (Mt. 1810 Acts1215) was promoted by the Zoro- 
astrian doctrine of fravashkis (which may also illustrate 
the Jewish belief in the angelic hosts)——a doctrine which 
has its roots in primitive Sumerian beliefs. 

‘That the fravashis originally meant the spirits of the dead 
(Lat. smanes) is certain; but that this conception early mingled 
with another—that of the heavenly prototypes of all beings of 
the good creation, which were objectified and regarded as the 
Sabaoth or heavenly hosts even by the yews is equally certain. 
The conception of prototypes seems to be of Symero-Accadian 
origin; “‘my god” or “my goddess” in the Babylonian 
penitential hymns is to be understood of a guardian spirit, 
equivalent to the worshipper's “ better-self,” or in other words, 
“ofa fravashi”’ (OPs. 4997). Cp Tiele, BAG 554; de Harlez, 
Avesta, Introd. cxix, etc.; Mills, Zeadavesta (SBE), 32793 
Casartelli, PArlosophy rf (the Mazdayasnian Religion under 
the Sassanids, 137 f. ; Spiegel, Zran. Alterthumskunde, 2933 
Che, OP s. 282, 335, 420. 

How early the resurrection-idea appeared among the 
Jews, is uncertain (cp EscHaToLocy, index), ‘The 
;.. possibility of . escaping death is 
23. Resurrection. certainly implied in the story of 
Enoch ; but this story was, even if not unknown, not 
popular before the post-exilic period. It appears to 
have a Babylonian origin {see ENOCH). We are on 
much safer ground when we connect the Jewish belief 
in the resurrection with Zoroastrianism. Zoroastrian 
eschatology had a profoundly moral import which must 
have been congenial to the Jews. The leaders of 
Jewish religion no doubt adopted the resurrection 
doctrine long after it had been grasped by individuals. 
They adopted it cautiously, so cautiously that we might 
easily suppose that it arose quite naturally out of the 
necessities felt in their own spiritual life. This was 
certainly not the case, unless Jewish religion is to be 
viewed as a quite exceptional product. In course of 
time, it was felt that the caution of the earlier leaders 
was unnecessary. The resurrection might safely be 
made general, and the retribution of the wicked be 
made as conspicuous as that of the righteous. Nay, 
the awards of the righteous would only then acquire 
their fll attractiveness when the punishment of the 
wicked had been made as complete as possible. As 
time went on, the indebtedness of Jewish to Persian 
belief became still greater, and it is possible that the 
Messiah's function of raising the dead (Jn. 525 28) is an 
unconscious copy of the function assigned to the hero 
Saoshyant {the Beneficent One) in the Avesta.} 

The Zoroastrian origin of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion and of the renovation of the world is in itself 
probable. It is raised almost to a certainty when we 
have proved the late origin of Is.65 7, which clearly 





expresses the hope of the new heavens and the new 
earth? (6517 6622), and of Is. 24-27, in which occurs 
not only the promise of the abolition of death (258, 
if the text be correct, see Crit. Bib. ad loc.), but alsoa 
distinct anticipation of the resurrection of deceased 
Israelites? (2619). This limitation of the hope to 
Israelites we may, as suggested above, ascribe to the 
caution of the religious leaders of the Jews. 


1 ‘Whose name will be the victorious Saoshyant, and whose 
name will be Astvat-ereta. He will be Saoshyant, because he 
will benefit the whole bodily world ; he will be Astvat-ereta (he 
who makes the bodily creatures rise up), because as a bodily 
creature and as a living creature, he will stand against the 
destruction of the bodily creatures, to withstand the Druj (the 
Lie-Demon) of the two-footed brood’ (Yast, 13 129, Darmesteter's 
transl.). The Bundahesh, which is an expansion of genuine old 
Zoroastrian elements, is much more explicit (see ch. 30). 

2 Dr. Charles seems too bold in pronouncing the expression 
of this hope an interpolation, perhaps from Mazdean sources 
(Eschatology, 122 f). The reference in Is. 5116 to a reconstitu- 
tion of the heavens and.the earth, has been commonly taken to 
be merely figurative. This is probable, if 51154 is to be 
regarded as a part of the Second Isaiah's work. If, however, 
chaps, 49-55 were appended to chaps. 40-48 in the time of Ezra 
there is fairly good reason for not minimising the force of the 
language. E 

3 @ perhaps gives the hope a wider scope; it renders 26 19, 
AvagTHgovTa of vexpot, Kai eyepOijoovTat ob Ev Tots pynEtors. 





1 See SBOT, ‘Isa.’ Heb. 172. . 
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‘The results here arrived at are not affected by Darmesteter's 
later views on the Avesta, for (1) these views are extremely 
difficult to justify, and (2) Darmesteter in 1893 admitted] that 


the defeat of Ahriman, the resurrection, and the renovation of | 


the world, were already dogmatically fixed in the time of the 
Achaemenid. 

It is much less certain, and yet far from improbable, 

that the interest of the later Jews in ‘Wisdom’ was 

. stimulated by a kindred phenomenon in 
24. * Wisdom,’ Bssaeeanlicl, The Ares laid in the 
Avesta and elsewhere on the two kinds of Wisdom? 
{heavenly and earthly) reminds us of the references to 
two kinds of Wisdom in Job and Proverbs. In later 
times the Jews identified the heavenly Wisdom with the 
Law; they took up, it seems, with enthusiasm the 
Zoroastrian idea of the pre-existence in heaven of the 
personified divine Law. It is also just conceivable that 
the comparatively high morality of the pre-Maccabean 
Judaism may be partly due to the influence of the 
morality of Zoroastrianism. Certainly the Zoroastrian 
phrase, ‘good thoughts, good words, good deeds,’ 
might have been taken as a motto by the Jewish wise 
men and psalmists, and if the received text of Pss. 16 
17 49 78 is correct, it will be reasonable to compare 
the expressions of the hope of immortality and resur- 
rection which that text may be held to contain, with 
expressions of the same hope in the Gathas. It may 
justly be questioned, however, whether the received text 
zs correct, There are phenomena which no grammatical 
or exegetical subtlety can explain away, which seem to 
compel us to assume corruption of the text. But for 
this, we should certainly not be greatly surprised to find 
the hope of a future life emerging in any part of the 
Psalter, this book in all its parts being certainly a work 
of the Persian and Greek periods, 

It has also been conjectured that the early myths of 
Genesis have a Zoroastrian origin. This view, however, 

. was possible only before the wonder- 
36. Late Judaism. 6.1 giscoveries in the libraries of 
Assyria. The ultimate sources of these early myths are 
probably N. Arabian and Babylonian, whilst the second 
Fargard of the Zoroastrian writing called the Vendidad, 
in its present form, may even have been infiuenced by 
the narratives in Genesis.? It is true, the Talmudic 
and Midrashic statements on the First Man exhibit 
strong Persian elements. But this is only what might 
be expected in the /ater Judaism. It is remarkable that 
under the Sassanid kings Zoroastrianism appears to 
have been in some degree affected by Jewish influences 4 
—~a slight compensation for the long-continued indebted- 
ness of Jewish to Zoroastrian belief. 

Here this brief survey must close. A full exegetical 
treatment of the Biblical passages would have unduly 
extended this article. Enough if the close resemblance 
between Judaism and Zoroastrianism has been brought 
home to the reader. Elsewhere a parallel between 
Zoroaster and John the Baptist has been suggested. 
But, if we may follow the most respected authorities, 
this comparison does not go far enough. Indeed, there 
is no figure equal in interest to Zoroaster’s: he is a 
prophet, reformer, sacred poet all in one, and has left 
an abiding impress on a faith which is as strongly 
moral as the Jewish, and without some acquaintance 
with which neither the later Judaism nor the later 
Christianity can be adequately appreciated. 

An attempt to reconsider the relation of Judaism to Zoro- 
astrianism on the basis of the sacred texts and of the most 

x modern authorities is to be found in Cheyne’s 

26, Literature. Origin of the Psalter (x89), pp. 357, 394-409, 
433-440 ; ‘ Possible Zoroastrian Influences on 

the Religion of Ancient Israel,’ Exfos. Times, June, July, 
August 1891; ‘The Book of Psalms, its origin and relation to 
Zoroastrianism,’ Semitic Studies in memory of A. Kohut, 


1897, pp. 111-119; Jew. Rel. Life after the Eile, 74, 81, 15x, 
157, 210, 251,258 7% See also Moulton, £xfas. Times, May 1898, 





1 Le Zendavesta, 12 \xxiii. 

2 See Che. Expos. 572; Jew. Rel. Life, 157. 

3 See Creation, DELUGE. 

4 Darmesteter, Une priére judto-persane, Paris, 891. 
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pp. 352 £7: (essay by a Zend scholar, putting forward the same 
peace view and the same leading facts as the first-named work); 
tave, Ueber d. Einfluss d. Parsismus auf d. Judenthum, 
1898 ; Séderblom, La Vie future ad'aprés le Mazdéisme (1901); 
Biklen, Verwandtschaft der jiidisch-christl. mit der persischen 
Eschatologie (1902). Oldenberg (ZOMG 50 43-68 [1896}) gives 
fresh reason for believing in close relations at an early date 
between Iranian and Babylonian religion. Hommel too (PS BA 
21 137. [1899]) points out that the foreign-looking divine name 
Assaramazas, in an Assyrian list of gods, is really Ahura-mazda ; 
also that the divine names Mitra and Marun, found in Assyrian 
religious texts, are the same as the Vedic Mitra and Varuna. 
These names were borrowed by the Assyrians, according to 
Hommel, in the Kassite period (1700-1200 B.c.), Zimmern, too 
(KAT) 346 n. 1), points out, in harmony with the present 
article, that the relation of Parsism to Babylon needs to be more 
closely examined. k. F. G., §§ I-19; T. K. C., §§ 20-26. 


ZORZELLEUS (zopzeAAcoy [A]), x Esd. 5 38 
See BARZILLAL, 2. 


’ ZUAR (WIS ; cwrap [BAFL]), an Issacharite (Nu. 
18 [P). 
ZUPH (4/10), Dt.11, AV™e-, RV Supu {g.v.). 


ZUPH (8, as if ‘honeycomb’). The ‘land of 
Zuph’ (: 8.95, cee [BA], otha [L]) is the district 
about the unnamed city where Samuel and Saul met. 
In 1S. 1x (vace? [B], cova [A], cw [L}; and x Ch. 
635 [20], Kr. coup [BA], covgs [L]) the descent of 
Elkanah is apparently traced back to an ancestor Zuph; 
r Ch, 626 [11], however, gives the name as Zophai, 
or as we might vocalise, Zuphi—z.e., ‘the Zuphite’ 
(covdfe} [BAL]). 

Most critics also find yy (a Zuphite) in x S.11, on which 
S72 at the end of the verse may, it is thought, bea gloss. If, 
therefore, ‘Zuph’ in 1 S.95 is the same as ‘Zuph’ in S.11, 
etc., the ‘land of Zuph’ will mean probably the district held by 
the clan Zuph. 

It appears, however (sce RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM), that the MT 
of 1 S.1x (on which 1 Ch. 6 35 [20] depends) is very corrupt, and 
that no use can be made of As, or Zuph, which is probably 
incorrect. The case is the same with ‘Zuph’ in the phrase 
‘the land of Zuph.’ Of a Zuph in Mount Ephraim <commisaly. 
so called) we know nothing, and the supposed reference to suc 
a land throws the geography of Saul’s journey into great con- 
fusion, 5))¥ or (see @) 4's in 1 S.95 is very possibly a corrupt 
fragment of 78D, Mizpah; itis the Mizpah referred to in 1 S. 
73.4: and 1017, and, as 716 shows, specially connected with 
Samuel, See Mizran, r. 

Winckler indeed has suggested (G/ 2) that the land of Zuph 
(cp Ramathaim-zophim) was in the territory of Benjamin before 
the reduction of its limits by David (who, according to Winckler, 
conquered Benjamin and excluded from it ‘the hill count 
of Ephraim’). There is also the possibility that ‘the hill- 
country of Ephraim’ spoken of was in the Negeb, and that FAS: 
as well as yD, Comes from neqy. There does appear to have 
been a southern Ephraim, and though to find it in 1S. 94 would 
subvert all our theories, yet we must leave the question open 
whether the home of Sau! may not have been in the Negeb, 
improbable as this may seem, 

As is also supported by 1 Ch.620 Ktb, On the form «pyy 
Gr ‘Ch. 611) cp Kittel, SBOT, ‘Chron.’ ad foc. In1S 1x 
Wellhausen, Klostermann, Marquart, read opR rss ‘Zuph 
of Ephraim.’ T.K. CG. 

ZUR (and its possible compounds). We find ‘WY, 
Zur (sur), used as a synonym for God or as an element 
in a compound title descriptive of God as the Mighty 
One, in {s.17x0, and in many Jate exilic and post-exilic 
passages. 

See Dt. 324 15 18 30 31 (4rs], 37 1S. 22 25. 22 [=Ps. 18] 
332 471s) 283 Ps. 1915 (14] 281 81 3[(2} 62 378[267] 713 7326 
7835 8927 [26] 9216 (15} 9422 951 1441 [also 756, @] Is. 264 
30 29 448 Hab. 112.1 


Among these passages Dt. 324 18 30f, 1 S.2- Is. 
448 Hab. rz are specially important, because here say, 
‘Rock,’ appears to have become altogether a synonym 
for ‘God."? To these we may perhaps add Josh. 1558, 
where BETH-ZUR (¢.v.) may mean ‘house of Zur’= 
‘house of God.'$ Are we to suppose that phrases like 

1 Is, 3029 and Hab.112é are probably late; see the com- 
mentaries of Marti and Nowack. 

2 In Ps. 756 we should probably read neither 4x)x3 nor 4)¥3, 
but p'=ya (cp 81 x9 [18]). 

3 Hommel (4 HT 320, cp 300) also compares the royal name 


2475 (Bir-gur) in the inscription of Panammu, king of Sam’al 
(8th cent.}, and the S. Arabian woman's name Zuri-‘addana. 
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‘rock of my salvation ' are suggested by an early divine 
title wx, Zur (‘rock’)? Ifso, the author of Dt, 32 and 
those who followed him did but revert to an ancient 
usage when they employed Zurand Yahwé synonymously, 
And if this early divine title existed among the Hebrews, 
we may, not without some plausibility, regard the four 
personal names ELizur, PEDAHZUR, ZURIEL, and 
ZURISHADDAI (all in P) as ancient names preserved 
by the late Priestly Writing. 

The literary evidence, however, is not favourable to 
this view ; and on the sole ground of the place-name 
Bethzur (which can quite well be explained ‘rock-house' 
or ‘rock-place’} we cannot venture to regard as beyond 
all doubt the early existence of a divine name Zur. If, 
therefore, the four names referred to really contain the 
(late) divine name Zur, they must be artificial coinages 
of P. But it is an objection to this view that P never 
employs the title sx of God. Are we to suppose, 
then, that P derived the names from some other late, 
post-deuteronomic writer? 


The difficulty can onty be removed by a keener criticism of 
the MT. As the result of this we have found elsewhere that 
the four names are probably corruptions of ethnics or gentilics. 
The corruptions in the proper names of P are so numerous that 
this theory has to be seriously considered. See PEDAHZUR, 
ZURIEL, ZURISKADDAI, Cp also Pasuuur; if this word be a 
corruption of Pedahzur, we get another set of references to this 
name, The date of Jer. 20 (Pashhur chapter), however, is 
questioned (see JEREMIAH ii, § 6). 

On the biblical passages, cp Gray, HPM 195 #7, and on 
Jewish views of the meaning of Zur see Wiegand, ZA 710 
85.4 (90). TK. CG. 


ZUm (3, abbrev., perhaps from W8!9, Missur in 
N. Arabia [see Mizram, § 24] cp Rekem=Jerahmeel, 
Reba=‘Arab; coyp [BAFL]). 1. A Midianitish 
chief, Nu. 2515 318 Josh. 1321. : 

2. A name in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., § 9 
ii. 8), cp ZEROR (1 Ch. 830 wwovp [A] =936 icetp [BNA]). 
His mother bears the Jerahmeelite name MAACAH 
{Che.}. See JOR 11 110-113, §§ 10% 
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ZURIEL Oxmny, as if ‘my rock is El,’ but see 
below ; coypinA [BAFL]}, b. Abihail, ‘ prince’ of the 
families of Merari {Nu. 335)t. 

The name taken by itself might be a combination of two 
names of God (cp Zur). But if Abihail is a (popular) corruption 
of ‘ Jerahmeel’ (see MANALATH, and cp bopax, if correct, in 
3 Ch. 229) and if ‘ Mahli" is a corruption of ‘ Jerahme’eli’ and 
‘ Merari’ of ‘ Misri’ (é.e., ‘ belonging to Musur or Musri [on the 
S. Palestinian border]’), or from some other ethnic (cp MERAs8), 
it is probable that $x is simply an afformative, and that yy 
implies a clan-name 434, possibly from 451y, and ultimately from 
nays. Cp mip (SorHERETH). T. KC. 


ZURISHADDAL (‘3U""AY, § 43, as i0 ‘my rack is 
Shaddai,’ but see below; coyplejicadas [BAF], and 
coypicade [L]), father of the Simeonite prince Shelu- 
miel, Nu.16 (212, coypicadael [FJ]; 736 41 10xgt). 
Under the form SALASADAI he is mentioned along 
with his son SHELUMIEL (¢.v. ) in the compiled genealogy 
of Judith (81, capacadac [B], eada. [A], cape. [N]). 
See GENEALOGIES i., col. 1662, n. x. 

sys (Zur) and ‘3 (Shaddai?) may both be names of God (see 
Zur, Suappar). But names (especially in P) being so often 
corrupt, it is not improbable that both -were originally ethnics, 
and ultimately come respectively from py yy (Zarephath) and 
Symp (Ishmael). See ZurieL and SHappat. Asshur=the 
southern Geshur, with which the Simeonites may have been 
connected, Possibly, too, the Danite name, AMMISHADDAI 
(q.7.), may be a distorted form of Ishmael, and SHELUMIEL (y.v). 
may also have a tribal reference, T.K.C. 

ZOZIM (Ott), a people on the E. of the Jordan, 
Gen. 14 5$ (cp Ham). Sym. GoGonpery, GAEL Ory ioxupd, 
perhaps reading either O°tiY (Klo. Gesck. 107) or D'PISy (cp 
Pesh. xs‘wy, ‘the mighty ones,’ and the form oypint, ZAMZUM- 
mim. See Exim). Atany rate, we cannot venture to connect the 
name with that of the Roman military station Ziza, SE. of 
Heshbon, Sayce's theory (Criz. Afon. 160.) is also too 
hazardous. Probably the Zuzim are to be identified with the 
ZamzumMim (q.v.), and are a branch of the Rephaim--i.e., 
probably of the Sarephathim. 111 may in fact have come from 
nme (Perizzites (though the plur. of yp does not actually 
occur); *74 itself may be a corruption of npix. See. PERiz- 
ZITE, REPHAIM. T KC, 
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